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SETTLERS  OF  THE 


SILVER  SAGE 


Photographs  donated  by  authors  of  histories,  Clark  County 

Historical  Society   and  Editor. 

ERA  AND  STYLE  OF  PIONEER  HOMES 
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Clark  County  has  made  many  transitions  during  its  period  of  time 
including  becoming  a  part  of: 

Oneida  County,  1864 

County  Seat:  Soda  Springs,  1864  &  Malad,  1866 


Bingham  County,  1885 
County  Seat:  Blackfoot 

Fremont  County,  1904 
County  Seat:  St.  Anthony 

Clark  County,  1919 
County  Seat:  Dubois 
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DEDICATED— 


In  Memory  of... 


CARL      F.     LEONARDSON 


We,  The  Clark  County  Historical  Society  and  Centennial  ComrnitUr.  Dtdioite  our  puhlicalion 
of  Clark  County  Family  Treasures  to  one  of  our  Charter  Members  and  Faithful  Historians.  (  arl  I . 
Leonardson. 

Carl  cherished  the  historiciil  hackj»round  of  our  county.  conse(iut'iiil>  ^tiur.ittd  in.inv 
memorahle  accounts  printed  in  this  publication. 


PRE  FA CE 

MEMORABLE  MEMENTOS 

Family  Histories  have  been  compiled  by  or  of  the  people  having  lived  in  or  bordering 
the  area  of  the  present  County  of  Clark.  They  entail  a  period  of  over  120  years. 
Narratives  relive  the  struggles  of  its  development,  mcluding  over  1,500  individual  or  family 
histories  and  over  1,300  photographs.  Much  of  this  material  has  been  contributed.  We 
especially  thank  those  who  gave  of  their  time,  to  help  preserve  our  heritage.  Since  it  is 
impossible  to  verify  aU  information,  therein.  The  Clark  County  Committee  disclaim 
responsibility  for  aU  articles  published.  All  editmg  and  original  printing  has  been 
completed  by  committee,  and  numerable  volunteers.  Please  overlook  any  typographical 
errors  that  may  have  been  missed. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


Bonnie  Stoddard,  Chairman,  Editor 
Ethel  Vadnais,  Layout 
Carl  F.  Leonardson  &  Marshall  Bare  (Deceased) 
COMMITTEE:  Harriet  Shenton,  EUeen  Bennett,  Mary  Small,  Sandy  McClure,  Anne  & 
Elmer  Leonardson.   ASSISTANTS:   Elaine  Laird,  May  Hodges,  Irene  Rammell,  Coralee 
Knight,  John  Walker,  Denver  Erickson,  Ellen  Laird,  Marva  McGarry,  Virginia  Bianco, 
Ross  Stoddard,  Bonnie  Burns,  Gladys  Leonardson,  Betty  Kirkpatrick,  Kay  Heth,  Roy  & 
Dorothy  Lingo,  Tom  Vadnais,  Betty  Wagoner,  Deoine  Thompson,  Pearl  Laird,  Juanita 
Rasmussen,  JoAnn  Tavenner,  Danette  Frederiksen,  Carol  Hoopes,  Joy  Myers. 

My  respect  and  gratitude  to  the  members  and  associates  of  the  Clark  County  Historical  Society,  who 
guided  selection  of  subjects  and  solicited  the  participation  of  many  distinguished  authors. 

I  also  commend  the  many  unnamed  individuals  who  came  throu^  to  help  make  this  publication  a  reality. 


S)eyL^rUMJ     O^ie^dl  aJ-x^cL 


E-DA'-HOH 


In  the  Sweetwater  mountains  near  Orofino  there  is  a  peculiar  and  beautiful  light  that  forms  a  sort 
of  diadem  on  the  mountain  top  at  sunrise  which  the  Indians  called  "E-da'-hoh." 

Apparently  this  word  applied  to  the  morning  light  on  the  tops  of  any  mountains.    The  original 
meaning  being  "Look,  Light"  or  "Lo,  Light"  or  "It  is  morning." 

The  E-da'-hoh  is  possibly  Arapahoe  in  origin  through  it  is  common  to  all  the  Indians  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  and  probably  the  Shoshones  were  the  ones  who  applied  it  to  the  present  Idaho. 

A  party  of  prospectors  had  started  out  at  night  and  were  at  Craig's  Mountain  near  Camas  Prairie 
as  dawn  came.   The  Indian  guide,  seeing  the  light  on  the  mountain  tops,  exclaimed,  "E-da'-hoh!" 

George  B.  Walker  first  suggested  the  name  Idaho  for  this  territory  when  it  was  organized.  He 
got  the  name  from  a  steamer  that  ran  from  Cascade  to  The  Dalles,  Oregon,  owned  by  Colonel  J.  S. 
Rockwell  (or  Rucker)  built  in  1860. 

The  Shasta  Indians  had  places  of  religious  significance  where  the  light  shone  peculiarly  on  the 
mountains,  which  they  called,  "E-da'-hoh's." 

Colorado  was  first  called  Idaho,  but  it  was  changed  in  the  Bill  or  Organization.   Colorado  still  has 
an  Idaho  Springs. 
(Anon.) 
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FIRST  CHAPTERS 

OF 

HISTORY 


If  history  began  with  writing,  notes  The  World  Almanac,  the  first  chapter  opened  in  Me.s*)p^>umia. 
Clay  tablets  with  pictographs  were  used  by  the  Sumerians  to  keep  records  after  4aX)  H  C  A  cunitorm 
script  evolved  by  3(XX)  B.C.  as  a  full  syllabic  language. 


Songs  of  Idaho. 


HERE  WE  HAVE  IDAHO 


Verse  1 

You've  heard  of  the  wonders  our  land  does  possess,  its  beautiful  valleys  and  hills.    The  majestic  forest 

where  nature  abounds,  we  love  every  nook  and  rill. 


Verse  2 

There's  only  one  state  in  this  great  land  of  ours,  where  ideals  can  be  realized.   The  pioneers  made  it  just 

for  you  and  me,  a  legacy  we'll  always  prize. 


Chorus 

And  here  we  have  Idaho.  Winning  her  way  to  fame.  Silver  and  gold  in  the  sunlight  blaze,  and  romance 
lies  in  her  name.  Singing,  we're  singing  of  you,  ah  proudly  too,  all  out  lives  through.  We'll  go  singing, 
singing  of  you,  singing  of  Idaho. 

OFFICIAL  IDAHO  STATE  SONG  BY  ENACTMENT  OF  21ST  SESSION  OF  IDAHO  STATE 
LEGISLATURE.mn  Ethel  Packenham 
Chorus  by  McKinley  Helm 
Music  by  Sallie  Hume-Douglas 


THE  SWEETEST  SONG  I  KNOW  IS  IDAHO 

(Compiled  for  the  Idaho  Centennial  -  1990  -  Used  in  Clark  County  Centennial  Video) 


Prelude 

They  tell  me  Idaho  was  bom... 

A  hundred  years  ago... 

I  see  reflections  of  Clark  County's  past... 

As  I  watch  the  campfire's  glow... 

Verse  I 

I've  been  down  all  the  byways  that  I'll  ever  care  to  see; 

There's  only  one  thing  certain  that  I  know; 

The  earth  is  always  singing  with  a  music  all  its  own. 

And  the  sweetest  song  it  sings  is  Idaho. 

Verse  II 

And  Idaho  is  singing  in  my  heart  and  my  mind; 

My  dreams  are  on  those  lonesome  desert  winds; 

My  hope's  high  as  those  mountains,  and  I  know  that  if  I  roam, 

I'll  be  back  cause  Idaho's  my  home. 


Repeat  Chorus 

Verse  m 

We've  fought  our  droughts  and  blizzards 

Like  the  one  in  eighty-nine; 

We  carried  on  with  living 

In  Clark  County,  we'll  survive... 

Repeat  Chorus 

Verse  IV 

There's  friend  down  every  country  road 

To  lend  a  helpin  hand; 

Like  those  who  came  before  us, 

We  love  this  land... 

Repeat  Chorus 
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SILVER  SAGEBRUSH 


FAMILY 

TRIBE 

SPECIES 

COMMON  NAME 

LIFE  SPAN 

ORIGIN 

SEASON 

TYPE 

HEIGHT 

LEAVES 

FLOWERS 


Asteraceae 

Anthemideae 

Artemisia  cana  Pursh 

Silver  sagebrush  (white  sagebrush) 

Perennial 

Native 

Warm 

Silver-colored  shrub 

Medium 

Usually  linear  and  toothless 

In  numerous  small  heads 


{Artemisia  cana) 


GROWTH  CHARACTERISTICS:  shrub  (1.0-1.5  m  tall)  rounded,  sometimes  form  extensive  colonies 
by  rhizomes;  stems  much-branched;  flowers  September,  fruits  October-November;  reproduces  by  seeds  and 
rhizomes. 

DISTINGUISHING  CHARACTERISTICS:  leaves  simple,  alternate,  linear,  entire  or  occasionally  with 
1-2  irregular  teeth,  canescent;  may  appear  fascicled  on  short  lateral  branches. 

FLOWERS:   disoid,  in  a  leafy  panicle;  heads  in  groups;  8-15  papery  phyllary  bracts. 

FRUIT:   achene,  4-5  ribbed 

OTHER:   plants  quite  often  dry  with  a  goldfish  hue  and  yellowish  stem. 

DISTRIBUTION:  located  throughout  Rocky  Mountain  and  Northern  Great  Plains  states  in  moist  bottom 
lands  and  drainage  ways. 

HISTORIC,  FOOD,  AND  MEDICINAL  USES:  decoction  used  by  American  Indians  to  stop  coughing; 
extract  of  plant  was  taken  to  restore  hair.  The  leaves  of  silver  sagebrush  were  used  to  brew  a  medicinal 
tea  and  burned  as  incense  by  Indians  in  their  rituals. 

FORAGE  VALUE:  important  feed  for  livestock;  good  to  excellent  in  fall  and  winter;  increases  under 
cattle  and  decreases  under  sheep  browsing;  some  varieties  are  not  palatable.  Silver  sagebrush  withstands 
grazing  well.  Many  ranchers  have  mistakenly  sprayed  silver  sagebrush,  thinking  it  was  big  sagebrush,  a 
species  with  very  low  palatability. 


COMPILED   FROM   RANGE   RESEARCH    FROM   MONTANA    STATE  UNIVERSITY    AND 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA 


OFFICE  OF  THE  GOVERNOR 
STATE  CAPITOL  -  BOISE,  ID 


GOVERNOR  CECIL  D.  ANDRUS 


Cecil  D.  Andrus,  61,  has  been  elected  Governor  of  Idaho  four  times,  most 
recently  in  1990.  Governor  Andrus'  terms  of  office  have  been  highlighted  by  his 
deep  commitment  to  policies  and  programs  that  have  improved  the  quality  of  life 
of  Idahoans. 

Governor  Andrus  has  been  a  consistent  advocate  for  an  adequately-funded, 
quality  educational  system.  His  efforts  to  build  a  strong,  growing  economy  and 
create  job  opportunities  for  Idahoans  have  resulted  in  record  high  levels  of 
employment.  During  the  last  two  years  of  the  Andrus  Administration,  nearly 
30,000  new  jobs  were  created  in  Idaho. 

The  Governor  championed  the  creation  of  kindergartens  and  child  development 
centers.  He  has  lead  the  fight  to  put  tougher  penalties  for  child  abuse  laws  on 
the  books;  and  he  has  expanded  the  availability  of  prenatal  care  for  expectant 
mothers. 

During  his  first  two  terms,  Cecil  Andrus  twice  led  the  effort  to  reduce  the 
property  tax  burden,  and  he  pushed  the  "circuit  breaker"  property  tax  relief 
program  for  seniors.  He  also  spearheaded  the  successful  drive  to  re-organize 
state  government. 

Cecil  Andrus  has  earned  a  national  reputation  for  being  able  to  strike  a 
wise  balance  between  often  conflicting  conservation  and  development  positions. 
He  describes  himself  as  a  "common  sense  conservationist."  The  Andrus  motto  has 
always  been:  "First,  you  must  make  a  living;  then  you  must  have  a  living  that 
is  worthwhile." 

Andrus  has  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  natural  resources  industries  that 
are  so  important  to  Idaho.  He  spent  his  boyhood  on  a  farm  in  logging  country, 
where  his  father  operated  a  sawmill.  His  first  jobs  were  in  the  forests  and 
sawmills  of  northern  Oregon.  Later,  Andrus  worked  in  the  northern  Idaho  woods 
as  a  lumberjack  and  helped  operate  a  sawmill  at  Orofino. 

During  his  years  in  public  service,  the  Governor  has  championed  local  land 
use  planning  laws  and  protection  of  wild  and  scenic  rivers,  and  he  most  recently 
helped  engineer  a  comprehensive  agreement  between  industry  and  conservation 
groups  to  assure  the  protection  of  Idaho's  water  quality.  Like  most  Idahoans, 
Cecil  Andrus  loves  the  outdoors.   He  hunts  and  fishes  whenever  he  can. 

In  1977  Governor  Andrus  resigned  as  governor  to  become  the  first  Idahoan 
to  ever  serve  in  a  presidential  cabinet.  In  his  four  year  tenure  as  the  42nd 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Andrus  played  a  pivotal  role  in  developing  a  common 
sense  approach  to  off-shore  oil  leasing,  and  his  leadership  was  instrumental  in 
resolving  the  bitter  Alaska  lands  disputes. 

The  Alaska  lands  legislation,  passed  by  Congress  in  1980,  protected  103 
million  acres  of  virgin  public  lands  for  parks,  wildlife  habitat  and  forest 
lands,  but,  equally  important,  it  opened  up  more  than  250  million  acres  of 
federal  land  for  development. 

Governor  Andrus  has  served  as  chairman  of  both  the  Western  Governors' 
Association  had  the  National  Governors'  Association.  He  is  also  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  College  of  Idaho  in  Caldwell. 

Cecil  Andrus  began  his  political  career  in  1960  when  at  age  29  he  was 
elected  to  the  Idaho  State  Senate  from  Clearwater  County.  He  served  four  terms 
in  the  Legislature,  interrupted  in  1966  by  an  unsuccessful  run  for  Governor. 
Andrus  was  first  elected  Governor  in  1970.  He  was  re-elected  in  1974  with  a 
margin  of  70.9  percent,  the  largest  winning  margin  in  Idaho  history. 

Andrus  was  reelected  governor  in  1986,  then  again  was  reel«ct«d 
governor,  and  is  the  first  Idahoan  to  be  elected  to  four  gubernatorial  terms. 


Governor's  Biographical  information 


Date  &  Place  of  Birth  August  25,  1931,  Hood  River,  Oregon. 

Family:  Cecil  and  Carol  Andrus  have  three  daughters.  Tana,  Tracy 
and  Kelly,  and  two  granddaughters. 

Religion:   Lutheran. 

Education:   Attended  Oregon  State  University,  1948-49. 

Military  Service;  U.S.  Navy  1951-1955.  Served  in  Korea  as  a  crew 
member  on  a  patrol  bomber. 

Honors /Awards ;  Honorary  degrees  from  the  University  of  Idaho, 
Gonzaga  University,  University  of  New  Mexico  and  the  College  of 
Idaho. 

..Conservationist  of  the  Year,  Idaho  Wildlife  Federation,  1972. 

..Conservationist  of  the  Year,  National  Wildlife  Fed.,  1980. 

..Ansel  Adams  Award,  Wilderness  Society,  1985. 

..The  Audubon  Medal,  1985. 

..Selected  by  TIME  Magazine  as  one  of  the  nation's  top  200  young 
leaders  in  1976. 

..Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  "Man  of  the  Year,"  1959. 

..Member  of  VFW,  American  Legion,  Elks,  Masons. 


Compiled  at  the  Governor's  Office. 
Received  by  request  of  the  Clark  County  Centennial  Committee 

8/10/89. 
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EDIE,  R  W 227 

EDIE,  G  B 228 

EDIE,  H     231 

EDIE,  J  &  M 232 

EDIE,  J  H    234 

EDWARDS,  V  J     237 

EKSTROM,  G  L    239 

ELLIS,  A 242 

ELLIS,  W  A 244 

ELLIS,  ED 246 

ELLIS,  F  G     247 

ELLIS,  F 248 

ELLIS,  R  G    249 

ELLIS,  MS    250 

ELLIS,  J  F 252 

ELLIS,  J  D 253 

ELLIS,  L  W 255 

ELLIS,  P  D 257 

ELLIS,  R 262 

ELLIS,  R  W 262 

ELLIS.  ED     264 

ELLIS,  W  G 265 


EMERY,  T 266 

ENGLISH,  PS     266 

ENGLISH,  W  H 267 

ENGLISH,  W '267 

ENGQUIST,  J ;  .  268 

ERCANBRACK,  S  K     268 

ESBIE,  D 271 

CHAPTER  F 

FARLEY,  J  H 273 

FAYLE,  W 273 

FEDDER,  R  C 279 

FELSTED,  C  L 279 

FERRAND,  J    281 

FIGLEY,  C 281 

FINLAYSON,  E     282 

FITCH,  EL 282 

FITZGERALD,  J  A     283 

FLINT,  W    284 

FLUHARTY,  Z 284 

FOLKMAN,  A  R 287 

FOSTER,  H    287 

FREDERIKSEN,  D 288 

FREDERIKSEN,  E  289 

FREDERIKSEN,  F«S:C    292 

FREDERIKSEN,  AC- 294 

FREDERIKSEN,  J    294 

FREDERIKSEN,  HE    296 

FREDERIKSEN.  H  D 297 

FREDERIKSEN,  G  E    301 

FREDERIKSEN,  J  A 305 

FREDERIKSEN,  K  R    306 

FREDERIKSEN,.  O 308 

FREEMAN,  S 311 

FRY,  R.L 313 

FULLMER.  B  J 316 

FULLMER,  J  C 317 

FULWIDER.  W 317 

FULWIDER  FAMILY 320 

CHAPTER  G 

GALLAGHER.  J    323 

GARDNER.  .V. 324 

GARNER.  L      324 

GARNER.  J    325 

GARRETSON.  W 326 

GARTON.  AS     327 

GATES.  N    328 

GAUCHAY.  D  B 328 


GAUCHAY,  L  G 329 

GAUCHAY,  J.C 330 

GAUCHAY,  P 330 

GAUCHAY,  P  B    331 

GAUCHAY,  PR 332 

GAUCHAY,  W  N     334 

GAUGER,  C  F    335 

GAYLE,  J  T 336 

GEORGE,  J    337 

GffiSON,  M  J 337 

GILLASPIE,  J  F    338 

GIMPLE,  I 339 

GLASCOCK,  H 339 

GLASCOCK,  D 340 

GLIMP,  HA 340 

GODDARD,  S  A 341 

GOLDMAN,  J  R 343 

GOLDSBOROUGH,  J 344 

GOODY,  N  F 345 

GREEN,  C 345 

GREEN,  J  S 346 

GREENS,  K 347 

GREEN,  T 350 

GREER,  J  G 351 

GRIMMETT,  G.D 353 

GRINER,  AS 354 

GROSS,  K    355 

GROVER,  W    357 

CHAPTER  H 

HAGENBARTH,  D 358 

HAGENBARTH,  F  J 360 

HAGENBARTH  LIVESTOCK 361 

HAIGHT,  W  G    363 

HAIGHT,  C 365 

HALL,  EM    366 

HALL,  H     367 

HALVERSON,  ME 369 

HALVERSON,  S  H 371 

HANCOCK,  S 372 

HANSEN,  M  J     372 

HARDCASTLE,  S    374 

HARDEN,  MRS 374 

HARDY,  C     375 

HARMON,  P    378 

HARMON,  A  O 381 

HARMON,  B  D 381 

HARMON,   B  W 383 

HARMON,  FAMILY 383 


HARMON.  H  M    383 

HARMON,  O  M    385 

HARN,  H  R 385 

HARRIS,  V  C 388 

HARROP,  I  &  C    391 

HARVEY,  J    392 

HAWKES,  H 392 

HAYDEN,  J 394 

HAYS,  J  W     394 

HENDERSON,  T 395 

HENMAN,  E    396 

HENNINGER,  E  W    397 

HENSLEY,  F  W    399 

HENSLEY,  G  R 402 

HENSLEY  FAMILY,  C  L    403 

HIBBERT,  C 404 

HICKMAN,  S  L 404 

HILL,  M    405 

HILLMAN,  M 405 

HILLMAN,  EC 407 

HILLMAN,  R  M 408 

HILLMAN,  R 411 

HILL,  M  V 413 

HIRSCHI  JR,  D 413 

HJORT,  C  A 414 

HJORT,  C  W    416 

HJORT,  D  L     417 

HJORT,  G  A 417 

HUORT,  P 418 

HJORT,  S 419 

HJORT,  W  A    419 

HJORT,  W  L    420 

HODGES,  L  E 423 

HOGGAN,  C     427 

HOGGAN,  M  C 428 

HOGGAN,  R 430 

HOHMAN,  M 433 

HOHMAN,  V  M    436 

HOLBROOK,  Al 437 

HOLDEN,  EL    438 

HOLLINGER,   M  G 439 

HOLMES,  HR 440 

HOMBURG,  T  S 441 

HOOPES,  B    442 

HOOPES,  J  N 443 

HOOPES,  J  D      445 

HOOPES,  LW    446 

HOOPES,  T  A     447 

HOOPES,  W  P    449 

HOPE,  J  H 451 

HOUSHOLDER,  S 452 

HUGHES,  O  L    453 
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HULET,  C  V     455 

HUNSAKER,  B.A    461 

HUNTER,  E      462 

HUNTER,  E  R    462 

HUNTER,  M     464 

HUNTER,  R  J 465 

HUNTLEY,  SB 465 

HUNTSMAN,  O    466 

HURST,  G  W 467 

HUTTON,  B 474 

MAPS        476 

CLARK  COUNTY  HOMESTEADS 
(Townships  2-52  with  Reference  Map) 

CHAPTER  I 

INDIAN  CREEK    514 

INDIAN  CREEK  BENCH 516 

CHAPTER  J 


JACKSON,  F  C 517 

JACOBSON,  M  Q     519 

JACOBY,  E    520 

JACOBY,  J  P    521 

JACOBY,  S     522 

JACOBY,  L    523 

JAQUES,  L     524 

JEFFREY,  L 525 

JENKINS,  H 526 

JENSEN,  C     528 

JENSEN,  C  &  E 530 

JENSEN,  D     532 

JENSEN,  N 536 

JENSEN,  P 538 

JENSEN,  S 539 

JEPPESEN  SR.,  P    539 

JOHNSON,  A 539 

JOHNSON,  H 541 

JOHNSON,  J 542 

JOHNSON,  K 542 

JOHNSON,  M  &  B 544 

JOHNSON,  M 544 

JOHNSON,  O 545 

JOHNSON,  R    546 

JOHNSON,  S 549 

JONES  FAMILY    551 


JONES,  V     552 

JONES,  H    554 

JONES,  T  R 554 

JORGENSEN,  O    555 

JUDY,  J  M 556 


CHAPTER  K 

KALANQUIN,  H 557 

KARWOWSKI,  J 559 

KATERNDAHL,  R 560 

KATOR,  H 561 

KAUFMAN,  E     564 

KAUFMAN,  M 565 

KAUFMAN,  R    566 

KAY  FAMILY       567 

KELLER,  E    567 

KELSON  FAMILY     568 

KENDRICK  FAMILY 573 

KENNEDY,  J 575 

KIDD,  L    576 

KILGORE  WILDLIFE  577 

KILGORE  MARKET 578 

KILGORE-CAMAS  MEADOWS    578 

KILGORE  CHRISTMAS    579 

KTLLIAN,  H 579 

KILLIAN  FAMILY 580 

KILGORE  RESIDENTS 581 

KIRKPATRICK,  N 581 

KITE,  I 583 

KNOTWELL,  T 584 

KROKER,  C 585 

KROKER,  J    586 

KROUCH.  D 586 

KUHARSKI,  S 587 

CHAPTER  L 

LAIRD.  J  A    587 

LAIRD,  B     388 

LAIRD,  E     5W 

LAIRD  FAMILY.  J     591 

LAIRD.  JOS 592 

LAIRD.  JIM 5% 

LAIRD.  LAURIS 598 

LAIRD.  LESLIE     5QQ 

LAIRD.  LYDON (*^ 

LAIRD.  R *^' 

LAMB.  A *>^ 

LAMBERT.  S ^^ 
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LAMPING,  P    606 

LANDACRE  FAMILY,  D    607 

LANDON,  A 608 

LANDON,  J 609 

LANSBERRY,  M 609 

LAPHAM,  F 611 

LAPIOLI,  S 611 

LARICK,  J 612 

LAROCCO,  L 615 

LARSON,  M 616 

LARSON,  T    , 617 

LAU,  C 617 

LAUGHINGWELL 618 

LAUGHLIN,  L 619 

LAWSON,  P 620 

LAWSON,  S 623 

LAYCOCK,  B 625 

LAYNE,  G 626 

LEE,  H 627 

LEEK,  L 628 

LEE  ,  O 628 

LEE,  T    633 

LEE,  W 634 

LEMONS,  D 635 

LEMONS,  K  «fc  D     637 

LEMONS.  J 638 

LENT  FAMILY,  C 639 

LENT,  E 641 

LENT,  L 641 

LEONARDSON,  A 642 

LEONARDSON,  C  H    645 

LEONARDSON,  C  F    647 

LEONARD,  S  V    649 

LEONARDSON,  D     650 

LEONARDSON,  E 652 

LEONARDSON,  G 654 

LEONARDSON,  K 655 

LEONARSON  ,  R  R 656 

LEONARDSON,  R  L    659 

LEONARDSON,  C  W      660 

LEVAN,  D 662 

LEWISON,  L    666 

LEWIS,  W 666 

LIDY,  R    667 

LIGHT,  E 669 

LIUENQUIST,  M    669 

LINGO,  M 671 

LOTT,  G 671 

LOVELACE,  P 673 

LUJAN,  V  M    673 

LYON,  C  B     674 

LYON.  T 675 


CHAPTER  M 

MALONEY.  T    677 

MARLOW.  T  G 681 

MARTINEZ  JR.  F 681 

MARTINEZ  SR.,  F     682 

MARTIN  ,  H    683 

MARTINEZ.  J 683 

MARTINEZ.  W 685 

MASKULE.  D 686 

MATSUMURA.  R 687 

MCCARTEN.  M    688 

MCCLURE,  C 689 

MCCORMICK,  D  691 

MCCORMICK,  R 692 

MCCOY.  T 693 

MCCULLOCH,  G  694 

MCCULLOUGH,  T  694 

MCCULLOCK.  P 695 

MCCUNE,  C  696 

MCCURDY.  L  696 

MCDERMOTT,  L  699 

MCDONALD.  R  700 

MCFARLAND,  D  700 

MCGARRY  FAMILY.  H   701 

MCGARRY.  P  A  F 701 

MCGARRY,  L  &.V 702 

MCGARRY.  R  &.M 703 

MCGARRY.  J  &  M 704 

MCGARRY,  P  &.K 704 

MCGOVERN,  L  705 

MCGOVERN,  R 706 

MCGOVERN,  W 707 

MCLOY.  J 707 

MCMILLAN.  N     709 

MCROBERTS,  A 710 

McSPADDEN,  N 711 

MCVICKER.  O 713 

MEDICINE  LODGE  OLDTIMERS 714 

MEDICINE  LODGE  FRIENDS 716 

MODOC  COUNTRY-MICKELSENS 717 

MILLER.C 718 

MILLER.E 720 

MILLER  (CASKEY) 722 

MILLER.  H    723 

MILLER.  J 724 

MILLER.  L    725 

MITCHELL,  T    725 

MOON,  O    726 

MOORE,  B 726 

MORRIS.  E    727 
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MORTENSEN,  C 730 

MORTENSEN,  V 732 

MOUNTAIN  ROSE/SPRINmiME 732 

MUHLESTEIN,  L    733 

MUSTOS,  VI 735 

MYLER  FAMILY    735 

CHAPTER  N 

NANTZ,  D 738 

NELSON,  E  738 

NEVILLE,  D     739 

NEWSAME,  B     740 

NIBLEY,  J  W 740 

NICHOLS,  J  &  F 742 

NICHOLS,  J  C    743 

NORDBYJ  E 745 

NORRIS,  F 746 

CHAPTER  O 

OAKLEY,  C 748 

OVARD,  B  V    749 

OWENS,  J  T     751 

OWEN,  M  &  C.(THOMAS) 752 

CHAPTER  P 

PALMER,  E 755 

PALMER,  J    755 

PALMERJ  &  R 757 

PALMER,  R 757 

PALMER,  R  G    758 

PANORAMA  (ML) 759 

PARKER,  C 763 

PARKINSON,  J  S 764 

PARKINSON,  H  M     768 

PARKINSON,  S 769 

PARMER,  T 771 

PATCH,  P 771 

PATELZIC,  J  772 

PATELZICK,  T 775 

PATT,  JR.,  A 776 

PATT,  A  J 778 

PATT,  F  W     779 

PATT,  IF    780 

PATT,  J  S    780 

PATT,  W 781 

PETERSON,  J  A    784 

PETERSON,  E     786 


PETERSON,  J 787 

PHILLIPS,  L  W 788 

PHILLIPS,  W 789 

PICKETT,  F  R 791 

PLOTT,  M 796 

POOLE,  J 796 

POPE    797 

POULSEN,  C    798 

POULSON,  H 798 

POWELL,  E 799 

POWELL,  F 800 

POWELL,  L 802 

POWERS,  L  R     803 

PRICE,  D 804 

PRTTCHET,  L 805 

PUZ,  J  C      806 

PYKE,  FA 806 

PYKE,  F  H 807 

CHAPTER  Q 

QUIGLEY,  F  «&  M 809 

QUIRL,  G  I  S 813 

CHAPTER  R 

RAINEY,  T    814 

RAMMELL,  M 814 

RANSOM.  O 815 

RASMUSSEN.  H  (BUD)    816 

RASMUSSEN,  DM    820 

RASMUSSEN,  G 821 

RASMUSSEN,  G  A    825 

RASMUSSEN,  M 825 

RASMUSSEN,  H  «&  A 826 

RASMUSSEN,  J     827 

RASMUSSEN,  J  «&  N    830 

RASMUSSEN,  O 830 

RASMUSSEN,  T 832 

RAYNER.  M     835 

RAYNER,  H 836 

REBERS.  J S^S 

REDFORD.  A 840 

REMINGTON,  M M2 

RENO,  F 8^2 

REYNOLDS,  N 844 

RICH,  C     ^"^ 

RICHWINE.  L 847 

RIGBY.  W 849 

ROBBINS.  F  O    849 
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ROBBINS,  F  S     852 

ROBBINS,  H 854 

ROBERTS,  L    855 

ROBERTS,  A    857 

ROBINETT,  L 860 

ROBINETT,  LB    861 

ROBINETT,  G  B 862 

ROBINETT,  V 865 

ROBSON,  T 868 

ROBSON,  W 869 

ROCK,  D     870 

ROCK,  J  872 

ROSCOE,  E 873 

ROSE,  A 874 

ROSE,  D 876 

ROSELLE,  O    877 

ROSE,  P    878 

ROSE,  W 879 

ROSS,  D    883 

ROSS,  L    884 

ROTTWEILER,  P     884 

RUE,  R 885 

RUFFNER,  R 886 

RUSH,  H 886 

RUSSELL,  E 886 

RUSSELL,  N    887 

CHAPTERS 

SAHLBAR,  C  J 889 

SALMON,  M    889 

SAMPLE,  S    889 

SAMPLE,  W  A 892 

SANDY,  T 894 

SAVAGE,  N  (SPOON)    895 

SCHAEFER,  C    896 

SCHALLER  FAMILIES 898 

SCOTT,  B    900 

SCOTT,  W  A    901 

"SHAMROCK"    901 

SHARP,  L    902 

SHARROCK,  HA    902 

SHEAR  BROTHERS 904 

SHENTON,  H  «&  H 905 

SHUPE,  L    908 

SIEPERT,  L 909 

SIEPERT,  C  R 910 

SIEPERT,  J     912 

SIEPERT,  L 913 

SILL,  H 913 

SILL,  E  (POP) 917 


SIMPSON,  I 918 

SIMPSON,  H 918 

SLAYTON,  V 919 

SMALL,  B 920 

SMALL,  D 921 

SMALL,  E 923 

SMALL  SETTLES  ML    924 

SMALL,  S 926 

SMALL,  H 927 

SMALL,  L  &  M 930 

SMITH,  C  H 932 

SMITH,  E    935 

SMITH,  F    935 

SMITH,  R    937 

SMITH,  H  L 940 

SMITH,  W 940 

SMITH'S  JOURNAL 941 

SMITH,  S 941 

SOULE,  G      942 

SOUTHER,  W  H 943 

SPEAKMAN  FAMILY     944 

SPENCER  MEMORIES 945 

SPENCER,  E  B 947 

SPENCER,  H  H     950 

SPENCER  SPECIAL 952 

SPIERS,  J 953 

SPDSfO,  T 954 

SPONG,  A 955 

SPRACHER,  J 956 

STEEL  FAMILY,  F 956 

STEIGERWALD,  E    958 

STELLFLUG,  J 959 

STELZER,  C    960 

STELZER,  T 961 

STEPHENSON,  L    962 

STEVENS,  A    964 

STEVENS,  C    967 

STEVENS,  V    969 

STEVENS,  G    970 

STEVENS,  n. 972 

STEVENS  FAMILY 976 

STODDARD,  BR 977 

STODDARD,  D  K 980 

STODDARD,  DAN 981 

STODDARD,  G 984 

STODDARD,  K 985 

STODDARD,  R  K    988 

STODDARD,  K  R    991 

STODDARD,  R  S 998 

STODDARD  (SAWMILL)    1001 

STODDARD,  S 1002 

STOEHR,  J 1003 
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STOOPS,  H    1006 

STOOPS,  P  1006 

STORER,  F    1009 

STRAUBHOAR,  B  G     1010 

STRINGER,  J 1011 

STRONG,  W 1011 

SULLIVAN,  D    1012 

SULLIVAN,  F 1013 

SULLIVAN,  M  F 1015 

SULLIVAN,  M«feN 1017 

SUTIZBAUGH,  H    1017 

SWAN,  B 1018 

SW ANSON,  L  (ROY) 1018 

SWANSTRUM,  AC 1019 

SWANSTRUM,  A  L 1024 

SWEHOSKY,  MR 1025 

SWIM,  R&W    1027 

SWINK,  A 1027.1 


CHAPTER  T 

TARPLEY  FAMILY,  J    1028 

TARRAN,  H 1030 

TARRAN  FAMILY,  M 1031 

TAVENNER,  W     1033 

TAVENNER,  H 1035 

TAVENNER.  M     1035 

TAYLOR,  A  E     1036 

TAYLOR  ,  A  H 1037 

TAYLOR  MEMORIES     1039 

TAYLORS,  E 1040 

TAYLOR  GILLESPIE,  E 1045 

TAYLOR,  F  G     1047 

TAYLOR,  H&A 1048 

TAYLOR,  P  E 1052 

TAYLOR,  AW 1054 

TENNANT,  MR     1057 

TERRILL,  C  E    1057 

TERRY,  R 1058 

TEVEBAUGH,  J    1061 

THERNEAU  FAMILY 1061 

THIRKILL,  L 1062 

THOMAS.  B  H 1062 

THOMAS.  G  W 1064 

THOMAS  FAMILY,  B  D      1066 

THOMAS,  ED 1068 

THOMAS,  D  E 1069 

THOMAS,  D  W 1073 

THOMAS,  G  D 1076 


THOMAS,  G.W 1080 

THOMAS,  W  H 1083 

THOMAS,  R  W 1084 

THOMAS,  T  N 1090 

THOMPSON,  D 1091 

THOMPSON,  F  J 1092 

THOMPSON,  M    1094 

THOMPSON, .N 1092 

THOMPSON,  R 1098 

TIBBITTS,  L 1099 

TIBBirrS,  B 1099 

TINSLEY,  GM noo 

TIPTON,  B&B 1101 

TREASURERS? 1102 

TRUXAL,  AC    1103 

TUCKER,  J  M 1104 

TUCKER,  RD    1105 

TUCKER,  S    1106 

TURNBULL,  W  A 1 107 

CHAPTER  U 

ULRICH,  DR    1109 

UNDERWOOD/SHUPE 1110 

CHAPTER  V 

VACATION-19Q6 1113 

VADNAIS,  A 1114 

VADNAIS,  EMJL 1114 

VADNAIS,  E     1116 

VADNAIS,  L    1120 

VADNAIS,  O    1121 

VADNAIS,  C  R 1 123 

VADNAIS,  T    1124 

VADNAIS,  T  &M 1130 

VAIL,  D  S 1132 

VAN  NOY.  J     1133 

VAN  NOY.  WE 1134 

VAN  NOY.  WT 1135 

VENNER.  F 1135 

CHAPTER  W 

WAGONER.  C     ll^f' 

WALLACE.  B  M 1138 

WALKER.  J  ll"*^ 

WALSTROM.  C     1 1  ^"^ 

WARD.  R  &  M 11^^ 

WARING.  B&R ll-*- 
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WARING,  R  W 1146 

WARING,  R«&L 1148 

WARING,  W     1151 

WATSON,  R 1153 

WATTS,  C  B     1154 

WATTS,  G 1155 

WATTS,  R 1155 

WEBSTER,  H  R 1156 

WEBSTER,  J  B 1159 

WEBB,  S 1159 

WELLARD,  D  R 1161 

WELLARD,.D 1161 

WELLARD,  M    1163 

WELLS  .  H    1164 

WEST,  H                1165 

WHITNEY,  H      1166 

WHTTTAKER,  G 1167 

WHITZEL,  E    1168 

WIESE,  H       1168 

WILDING,  B     1170 

WILDING,  W 1171 

WILDING,  H 1172 

WILKS,  W  (BILL) 1173 

WILLES,  H  D 1174 

WILLES.  R     1177 

WILLL\MS,  B 1178 

WILLLWIS,  E 1179 

WILLL\MS,  F 1180 

WILLL\MS,  M 1181 

WILLL\MS,  O    1182 

WILLL\MS,  R 1183 

WILLL^MS,  W 1185 

WILMOT,  W    1186 

WILSON,  D 1186 

WILSON,  E    1187 

WILSON.  L    1189 

WILSON,  R  V 1190 

WILSON,  S  P 1190 

WILSON,  T 1192 

WINNETT,  A 1194 

WINSPER  HOMESTEADERS 1196 

WINSPER,  J 1196 

WLSC    1198 

WOLFGANG,  L    1199 

WOLFGANG,  J 1201 

WOOD,  H  C 1202 

WOOD,  J  D 1203 

WOOD,  R    1206 

WOOD,  T    1207 

WOODFIELD,  E 1207 

WORTHING,  C 1208 

WORTHING,  F 1209 


WORTHING.  G 1210 

WORTHING,  JR,  C    1211 

WRIGHT,  B 1212 

WRIGHT.  E 1214 

WRIGHT,  L 1216 

WRIGHT,  W 1216 

CHAPTER  Y 

YEAMAN  FAMILY 1217 

YOUNG,  A     1217 

YOUNGSTROM,  H    1222 

YOUNGSTROM,  L     1222 

YOUNG,  L 1223 

CHAPTER  Z 

ZINK,  F  (BUD)     1225 

ZINK  FAMILY,  J     1226 

ZUFELT,  G 1227 

ZUFELT,  D 1228 

ZWEIFEL,  G    1229 

ZWEIFEL,  J.  FAMILY 1231 

ZWEIFEL,  J  &  H 1236 

ZWEIFEL,  "JOHNNY: 1234 

ZWEIFEL,  "JOE" 1236 


CONCLUSION 


WE  ARE  THE  SURVIVORS 


FAREWELL  SONG 


NO  BOOK  IS  ENTIRELY  "PERFECT" 


XVI 1 


LEONA  MORRIS  ALAND 


Leona.  Alan  Wm.  Mother  Marv.  Juanita 

We  didn't  go  to  church,  while  our  family  lived 
at  our  Indian  Creek  homestead.  Our  family  were 
some  of  the  early  people  settling  this  area,  so  there 
weren't  too  many  people  around. 

As  children,  I  can  still  remember  how  excited 
my  brother  and  I  would  be  when  Dad  would  need  to 
go  down  to  Dubois  on  business,  and  would  tell  us  we 
could  go  along.  We  enjoyed  the  trip,  even  if  it  was 
rough,  because  we  could  hardly  wait  until  he  went  to 
the  grocery  store,  so  we  could  get  our  bag  of  penny 
candy.    Boy,  was  that  ever  a  treat. 

Dad  would  pull  into  the  park  by  the  creek,  so 
we  could  eat  the  lunch  we  brought  with  us.  He  would 
leave  our  horses  and  wagon  there  also,  as  there  was  a 
livery  stable  down  by  the  creek.  Traveling  into  town 
in  the  wagon  was  not  easy  traveling,  as  we  would  go 
up  and  over  many  rocks,  and  that  road  never  did 
smooth  out. 

I,  Leona  Morris  was  bom  July  24,  1910  at 
Ucon,  Idaho.  I  had  one  brother,  William,  born  at 
Rexburg  in  1912.  Our  parents  were  Elias  and  Mary 
Tyler  Morris. 

As  I  remember,  we  didn't  have  very  many 
house  parties,  but  dad  always  had  fish  in  a  can  in  the 
creek.  When  friends  or  relatives  came  to  visit, 
mother  would  fry  platters  and  platters  of  fish,  and 
sage  hens  —  there  were  get  togethers  like  that,  but  that 
was  not  really  a  party. 

We  didn't  go  to  Lidys,  we  played  with  the 
neighbor  children  and  in  the  nearby  creek.  As 
children  we  would  invent  our  own  games.  William 
would  catch  the  chipmunks.  There  were  a  lot  of 
them.     He'd  put  a  string  harness  on  them  and  h(X)k 


them  up  to  a  match  box. 

When  school  started  in  the  fall,  we  went  back 
to  Hibbard  to  go  to  school.  This  meant  that  we  had  to 
live  in  Hibbard  when  school  started  and  stay  there 
until  it  was  out  in  the  spring. 

I  remember  our  family  had  the  only  threshing 
machine  around.  We  would  cut  our  grain  v^ith  a 
header  and  stack  it,  then  we  went  to  all  the  neiehbors 
and  threshed  grain  and  exchanged  work. 

The  family  would  meet  up  around  the  flume  in 
the  canyon  of  Indian  Creek  under  the  Aspens.  On 
Sf)ecial  holidays  we  would  bring  a  picnic. 
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Leona.  Elias  Morris.  \N  m 

When  we  got  our  u-actor,  my  uncle  put 
mother  on  it  to  show  her  how  to  start  it,  but  he  forgot 
to  show  her  how  to  stop  it.  She  hollered  at  him  to  tell 
her  and  he  couldn't  make  her  understand.  He  \^-as 
running  along  side  trying  to  show  her  what  \o  do. 
There  he  caught  his  pants  in  the  lugs  of  the  tractor  and 
about  tore  his  pants  off,  but  he  was  finally  able  to  get 
through  to  her  where  to  put  her  fixn  and  she  got  it 
stopped. 

My  brother,  William  met  wiili  a  terrible 
U-agedy,  being  injured  while  playini:  at  the  Ira 
Hinkley's  homestead.  He  was  traasp^irted  b>  v^me 
"kind"  family  living  at  Medicine  luxlize.  who  owned 
a  M(xlel-T.  Ford.  He  was  Liken  into  DuKms,  and 
later  to  Rexburg  for  u-eamient.    llie  accident  left  him 

crippled  for  life. 

I  married  Claude  L.  Alarvl.  Mas  24.  19.M). 
We  have  one  child,  lionnie  M    Alatkl  Ro.sc. 

I  pre.sently  live  in  Rexburg.  Idaho,  but  spend 
most  of  my  winters  in  Calitiirnia 


"BOB"  AND  ELNA 
RASMUSSEN  ALBANO 


%  ^ 


"Bob" 

"Bob"  Albano  was  instrumental  in  building  the 
present  Kilgore  store.  The  Post  Office  became  housed 
in  the  store  and  in  1918  he  was  appointed  Postmaster 
just  before  he  joined  the  service.  While  overseas  in 
the  army  he  received  a  wound,  which  was  to  bother 
him  from  time  to  time  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Elna  was  bom  in  1896  to  "Good"  and  Annie 
Rasmussen.  She  lived  there  attending  school  at 
Kilgore,  and  then  went  on  to  Albion.  She  taught  for 
awhile  at  Kilgore,  after  her  father's  death. 

On  June  8,  1918  "Bob"  and  Elna  Rasmussen 
were  married.  Elna  lived  in  a  room  in  the  back  of  the 
store  and  ran  the  store  and  post  office  while  "Bob" 
was  in  the  service.  Upon  his  return  they  traded  the 
store  for  "Jim"  Harmon's  ranch  for  $10,000. 


Rasmussen  Girls 

Elizabeth  "Bettv".  Carrie.  Margaret  &  Elna 

1908  or  1909  at  Bear  Gulch 


They  raised  grain,  and  had  a  bumper  crop. 
Uncle  Jack  handled  the  sale  of  the  grain.  They  were 
hard  pressed  to  get  the  grain  to  the  Spencer  railroad 
by  the  deadline.  They  made  it.  This  caused  them  to 
reconsider  their  options.  They  took  the  money  from 
the  sale  of  the  grain  and  walked  off  (because  they 
owed  so  much  yet). 

In  L.A.,  California,  Bob  studied  at  an  Electric 
Automotive  school. 

The  trip  to  California  was  fought  with  many 
trials.  Accompanied  by  "Pat"  Bennett,  Betty  and 
"Kenny",  they  left,  pulling  all  their  worldly 
possessions  behind  in  a  home  made  two-wheel 
(bicycle)  trailer.  Not  withstanding  the  rigors  of  travel, 
they  broke  down  before  they  got  to  Dubois.  They 
traded  it  to  Aunt  Caroline  for  a  smaller  one,  leaving 
some  things  behind.  By  the  time  they  got  to  Filmore, 
Utah,  they  did  well  to  make  fifty  miles  a  day.  At  Las 
Vegas,  land  along  the  strip  could  be  bought  for 
twenty-five  cents  an  acre  and  they  didn't  have  a 
quarter  to  invest. 

The  next  spring  they  moved  to  Salt  Lake, 
where  he  worked  at  the  Railroad  Depot  until  they 
found  out  about  his  disability.  At  a  battery 
manufacturing  place  his  wound  sent  him  to  the 
hospital.    After  this  they  went  back  to  Kilgore. 

He  found  work  at  Blackfoot  as  an  oiler  in  a 
sugar  factory  just  opening  up,  and  advanced  to  Chief 
Engineer.  He  took  disability  training  at  a  Technical 
school  and  worked  for  Utah  Power  while  attending 
school. 

At  the  C.L.  Electric  shop  in  Pocatello  he 
learned  to  re-wind  car  armatures.  In  1930  he  and  Mr. 
Lewis  opened  the  Electric  Service  Shop. 

His  wound  continued  to  plague  him.  The 
insurance  he  carried  at  the  time  he  was  wounded  was 
trying  to  renege.  Some  lawyers  in  Boise  heard  about 
him  and  wanted  to  press  the  case,  as  they  had  won 
other  such  cases.  In  1933  they  won  the  case.  "Bob" 
then  bought  out  Mr.  Lewis  and  went  into  business  for 
himself,  until  his  death  in  1960. 

The  couple  had  two  sons,  Keith  and  "Dick", 
and  a  daughter,  Maxine. 

TOLD  BY  ELNA  RASMUSSEN  ALBANO  TO  EILEEN 
BENNETT 


JAY  ALBANO  FAMILY 


Clair.  "Sid".  Theo.  .Tav.  Howard 

My  parents,  Sidney  and  Eunice  Albano,  came 
to  Clark  County  in  1913  from  Colorado.  Clair, 
Howard  and  Theo  were  born  in  Colorado.  Glen, 
myself  and  Patsy  were  born  in  Clark  County,  with  Dr. 
Tucker  as  our  doctor.  I  was  born  in  Idmon,  about  one 
mile  west  of  the  Idmon  Store,  school,  hotel,  on  the 
road  to  Spencer.  I  attended  the  Kilgore  School.  My 
teacher  was  Mrs.  Bennett.  A  big  red  dog  called  Dick, 
pulled  me  to  school  on  skis.  That  same  dog  helped 
me  with  my  chores,  hauling  wood  and  manure.  Mr. 
"Dave"  Hirschi  gave  me  the  dog  when  he  lost  the  bid 
to  carry  the  mail  to  Trude,  toward  Yellowstone  Park. 
I  think  I  was  in  the  second  grade  at  the  time.  He  was 
the  lead  dog  on  Hirschi 's  dog  team.  The  rest  of  my 
schooling  was  in  Spencer,  where  I  rode  a  horse  six 
miles  to  school.  My  mother  died,  when  I  was  11 
years  old,  of  pneumonia.  That  winter  I  stayed  in 
Spencer  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  "Sid"  Close  to  go  to 
school.  The  next  winter  I  boarded  in  an  old  rock 
house.  I  left  school  in  the  middle  of  my  first  year  of 
high  school  to  help  my  brother  feed  cattle  in  Kilgore. 
The  family  had  moved  to  Spencer  for  the  winter.  We 
used  to  put  up  hay  all  over  Camas  Meadows  and  the 
Rattle  Snake  ranch.  The  first  year  we  lived  at  Rattle 
Snake  that  ranch  produced  800  tons  of  hay.  During 
the  depression  and  the  droughts  the  creeks  at  Rattle 
Snake  and  Corral  Creek  went  almost  dry.  So  we  had 
to  move  the  cattle  to  where  the  hay  was  located,  in 
Kilgore,  Spencer,  and  then  for  one  winter  to 
Blackf(M)t,  Idaho.  I  remember,  before  mother  died, 
we  stayed  in  Spencer.    We  had  one  old  cow  that  uv 


kept  in  the  Wood  Live  Stock  livery  bam.  We  made 
butter  and  sold  milk  all  over  town.  Mr.  Sellers  tended 
the  livery  barn  and  he  really  had  good  stock  when  he 
was  there.  I  remember  my  first  show.  I  went  to  it  on 
a  sleigh  and  hayrack  from  Rattle  Snake  to  Spencer.  I 
tied  the  team  and  sleigh  to  the  light  post  behind 
Finalyson  Store,  and  walked  over  to  the  school  where 
the  show  was.  It  was  cold,  so  dad  put  blankets  on  the 
horses.  During  the  show  the  wind  blew  the  blankets 
over  the  horses  heads.  Dads  big  old  team  pulled  back 
and  broke  the  tie  ropes  and  ran  off  on  their  way 
home.  They  ran  over  Three  Mile,  at  Halls,  who  lived 
between  Three  Mile  and  Box  Springs.  They  headed 
for  home,  went  between  milk  house  and  shop,  then 
managed  to  lift  the  hay  rack  which  had  a  lantern  under 
a  quilt  and  never  even  tipped  the  lantern  over.  We 
found  them  in  the  field  where  the  haystacks  were.  We 
had  to  borrow  a  team  from  Wood  Live  Stock 
Company  to  get  home.  So  did  not  get  to  see  the  show 
afterall. 

"Ted"  Vadnais  stayed  with  us  that  v»inier.  We 
were  all  real  sick  with  measles  or  small  pox.  Can't 
remember  which,  had  an  awful  time  doing  the  chores 
and  milking.  We  had  50  head  '<'>i  cows  and  100  head 
of  horses,  200  head  of  sheep  and  some  chickens. 

The  4th  of  July  was  always  the  biggest 
celebration  of  the  year,  held  at  the  rodeo  grounds  in 
Kilgore.  Later  dad  sponsored  rodeo's  ak)ve  Spencer 
for  a  couple  of  years. 

We  never  had  a  telephone  or  electric  lights  till 
I  was  10  years  old  and  we  lived  in  Spencer.  We 
always  had  wo(xl  stoves,  a  pump  in  the  hiiu.se.  and  old 
outhou.ses.    We  had  a  garden  for  fresh  vegetables. 

One  winter  my  older  brother.  Howard, 
decided  to  raise  coyotes,  he  ran  them  down  on  a 
horse,  tied  them  to  his  .saddle.  He  fenced  them  in 
with  chicken  wire,  had  6  or  8  of  them.  One  night 
they  all  dug  out  from  under  the  fence  and  got  au-ay. 
Dad  was  glad.  I  think,  bocau.se  Howard  was  feeding 
the  coyotes  our  chickens.  1  milked  my  first  cow.  her 
name  was  Buttercup,  .she  came  in  with  the  other  cows 
that  dad  had  turned  out  to  dry  up.  I  milked  her  i>ut  on 
the  big  manure  pile  behind  llie  barn  Dad  did  not 
km)w  1  was  milking  her  until  c^ne  day  I  came  in  and 
showed  dad  the  milk  and  how  much  .she  had  Dad 
was  a  little  mad.  She  had  a  calf  the  next  d.»y  or  tww 
I  hauled  hay  when  1  was  12  years  old  Om-  time  I  v^-as 
to  get  hay  for  the  haying  ht>rscs.  got  a  team  ih.it  h.»d 
colLs,  they  had  not  bi-en  wiirked  for  a  h»ng  tin>c  I 
could  not  find  any  lines,  stt  1  t.x)k  bridle  reias  and 
made  lines,  ho«iked  them  up  atxl  v.ent  to  ti>c  field 


where  they  were  mowing  and  raking  hay.  I  got  off  to 
throw  the  hay  on  the  rack.  The  horses  were  eating 
and  pulled  the  knot  through  hames  and  ran  off.  I 
made  it  to  the  rack,  but  could  not  pull  the  knot 
through  the  hames.  They  went  over  a  big  ditch  - 
everybody  said  they  could  see  under  me  clear  across 
the  field.  Rattle  Snake  ranch  had  1600  acres  one 

mile  to  the  forest  line  and  a  mile  south  of  the  ranch. 
At  that  time  it  was  all  open  range.  Later  the  Taylor 
Act  came  in. 

There  was  a  dry  farm,  when  I  was  small, 
south  about  6  miles  that  belonged  to  Jack  Campbell. 
They  had  to  haul  water  from  the  Rattle  Snake  ranch  in 
a  model  T  truck.  Mrs.  Campbell  would  walk  up  to 
the  ranch  to  visit  mother;  she  was  rather  a  large 
woman.  When  she  got  up  to  leave  she  would  say,  "I 
guess  I'd  better  be  skipping  along."  She  sorta 
wobbled  along.  I  left  Clark  County  in  January, 

1941,  enlisted  in  the  army,  went  in  to  get  my  year 
over  with  and  it  took  4  years  and  nine  months  before 
I  got  home  from  the  war  I  did  not  get  back  to  Idaho 
for  18  years. 

We  traded  440  acres  ranch  there  for  37  acres 
north  of  Zillah,  Washington.  Then  we  sold  the  ranch 
and  bought  a  grocery  store,  hardware,  restaurant, 
barber  shop  and  beauty  shop  and  18  rentals  in  Buena, 
Washington.  Later  sold  the  business  and  now  live  in 
Yakima. 

Going  back  to  my  childhood,  dad  had  a  team 
that  did  pull  more  according  to  weight  than  any  team 
there  at  the  fair  in  Blackfoot.  They  also  used  to  have 
a  pulling  contest  between  farmers  at  Kilgore  and 
Idmon.  I  worked  for  "Ed"  and  Virginia  Frederiksen, 
then  at  Humphrey  for  an  old  Texan,  I  forget  his  name, 
for  one  dollar  a  day,  and  later,  until  the  Service,  for 
George  Grub.  I  cooked  sour  dough  biscuits  for 
Landon  who  ran  for  President.  This  was  out  at  the 
Sheridan  ranch.  I  met  my  wife  in  California  when  in 
the  Service.  Our  oldest  boy  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania.  After  the  service  we  had  four  more 
(Julie,  Billy,  Sidney,  Karen)  they  all  live  close  by. 
My  mother's  sister,  Mrs.  Mayhew,  lived  in  Camas 
Meadows,  that's  where  the  folks  went  when  arriving 
at  Spencer  from  Colorado. 

(NOTE)  Raymond  J.  Albano,  was  credited  with  killing 
82  Germans  during  World  War  II. 

Albano  was  dubbed  the  "one-man  task  force" 
from  East  Idaho,  when  he  killed  82  Germans  and 
captured  31,  knocked  out  21  machine  guns,  two  88 's, 
and  two  20 


-mm  cannons,  in  late  1944,  while  with  the  95  U.S. 
Division.) 

COMPILED  BY  lAY  ALBANO 


SIDNEY  C.  ALBANO 
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In  1913  "Sid"  Albano,  his  wife,  Eunice,  their 
three  children,  Clair,  Howard  and  Theo,  and  "Sid's" 
two  brothers.  Jack  and  "Bob",  left  Colorado  and  went 
to  Spencer,  Idaho.  They  wanted  to  homestead  some 
land.  At  the  time  Eunice's  sister  and  her  husband,  the 
Elmer  May  hews,  were  living  on  a  place  they  had 
homesteaded  in  Camas  Meadows.  It  was  located  just 
south  and  east  of  a  place  in  the  road  known  as  "The 
Hump." 

The  Mayhews  had  built  a  nice  house  and  a 
barn  on  their  place.  They  also  had  a  windmill.  They 
seemed  to  be  doing  quite  well  at  that  time,  but  they 
left  the  Meadows  about  three  years  later. 

"Sid",  "Bob"  and  Jack  came  in  a  railroad 
freight  car  along  with  all  their  earthly  possessions. 
These  included  the  household  goods,  farm  machinery 
and  their  horses.  It  was  April  and  there  was  still  snow 
on  the  ground.  "Sid"  has  said  that  when  he  saw  the 
snow  he  hated  to  stop  and  would  like  to  have  kept 
going.  However,  he  had  only  ten  dollars  in  his  pocket 
and  so  had  no  choice.  Eunice  and  the  three  small 
children  had  come  on  the  passenger  train  and  arrived 
in  Spencer  two  days  before  the  men  and  the  freight 
car.  They  stayed  at  the  hotel  for  the  two  days.  The 
freight  car  was  unloaded,  and  the  household  goods  put 
on  the  wagon.   A  team  was  hitched  up  and  the  family 


started  for  the  May  hews.  As  they  neared  the 
Meadows  and  the  snow  got  deeper,  the  wagons  were 
left  by  the  roadside  and  the  trip  was  completed  on 
horseback. 

"Sid"  and  Eunice  filed  on  a  160  acre  claim, 
one  mile  east  of  Spencer,  south  of  the  road.  They 
built  a  log  house  and  a  barn.  Later,  they  built  a  rather 
nice  frame  house.  Jack  and  "Bob",  who  were  both 
single,  worked  for  Wood  Live  Stock  Company.  Later 
they  owned  and  operated  the  Kilgore  store  and  Post 
Office. 

While  on  the  homestead  near  Spencer,  "Sid" 
and  Eunice  would  go  to  Camas  Meadows  and  contract 
haying  jobs  for  a  share  of  the  hay.  In  1918,  they  sold 
their  place  to  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company  and 
bought  a  place  in  the  Meadows,  about  a  mile  west  of 
the  Idmon  store.  The  pattern  for  most  of  the 
homesteaders  was  to  get  the  deed  for  their  land,  then 
sell  it  to  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company,  after  they 
found  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  living  on  it. 
Two  more  sons,  Glen  and  Raymond  Jay,  were  bom  in 
the  Meadows.  They  acquired  a  number  of  cattle  and 
horses,  but  the  depression  after  the  first  World  War 
took  its  toll  and  the  mortgage  companies  foreclosed  on 
most  of  the  farmers,  including  the  Albano  family. 

In  1923,  they  moved  to  the  area  known  as 
Rattlesnake,  just  six  miles  east  of  Spencer.  They 
increased  their  cattle  herd  and  horses  and  milk  cows. 
They  were  about  the  first  farmers  in  the  area  to  own 
a  milking  machine.  The  cream  was  separated  from 
the  milk  and  shipped  in  cans  to  Idaho  Falls.  The  skim 
milk  was  fed  to  the  calves. 

For  many  years  Eunice  made  butter  for  the  A. 
S.  Trudes  on  the  Railroad  Ranch  in  Island  Park. 
About  twenty-five  pounds  was  sent  once  a  week  by  the 
mail  carrier. 

Their  home  became  a  half-way  house  for 
nearly  everyone  going  from  Spencer  to  Camas 
Meadows,  especially  in  the  winter.  Sometimes  people 
stayed  all  night,  especially  if  the  roads  were  muddy  or 
snow-covered,  or  if  it  was  snowing  or  blowing.  Other 
times  they  stopped  to  visit  and  leave  the  latest  news. 
The  mail  carrier  usually  kept  an  extra  team  there.  No 
matter  for  what  reason,  everyone  was  welcome  and 
invited  in  for  a  warm  meal  and  a  game  of  cards  in  the 
evening. 

In  1925,  their  youngest  daughter,  Patsy,  was 
born. 

The  Albano  children  attended  the  one-room 
schools  in  different  locations.  They  went  to  sch(K)l  at 
the  old  log  sch(K)l,  Hancock  sch(X)l,  south  of  Idmon. 


May  Allen  was  the  teacher.  In  Kilgore,  Margaret 
Rasmussen  was  the  teacher.  They  also  attended  the 
new  school  at  Idmon  and  later  at  Rattlesnake.  They 
all  attended  High  School  at  Spencer.  "Sid"  served  on 
the  school  board  at  Spencer.  He  also  served  as  a 
county  commissioner. 

The  crash  of  1929  followed  by  the  great 
depression  of  the  thirties  and  the  subsequent  years  of 
drought  and  low  cattle  prices  brought  an  end  to  most 
of  the  small  independent  farming  operations, 
including  the  Albano's.  The  cruelest  blow  the  family 
suffered  was  Eunice's  death  in  1931.  By  that  time, 
the  older  children  were  married.  Later     "Sid" 

married  again  to  Rita  Owens  in  1934.  She  was 
previously  married  to  "Charhe"  Hall.  The  family 
moved  to  Montana. 


Rita 

When  we  look  back  on  those  years  spent  in 
Spencer  and  Camas  Meadows,  we  realize  that  limes 
were  hard,  but  we  accepted  it.  We  had  our  families 
and  our  friends.  People  all  knew  each  other  and  were 
concerned  about  their  welfare.  We  had  some  gixxl 
times.  We  made  our  own  fun  and  entertainment  In 
the  summer,  the  families  pot  together  and  played 
baseball.  The  Fourth  o\  July  celebrauons  u-ere 
anticipated  all  year.  We  got  the  day  off  and  a  dollar 
to  spend.  We  tix)k  our  horses  and  raced  them  and 
r(xle  bucking  steers.  There  were  als^i  fixM  races. 
pulling  matches  and  other  contests. 


In  the  evening  the  adults  had  a  big  dance. 

In  the  winter  dances  in  the  schoolhouses  were 
the  big  entertainment.  All  members  of  the  family 
came.  The  younger  children  were  put  to  sleep  on  the 
floor  in  the  cloak-rooms  or  in  various  comers.  Lunch 
was  served  about  midnight.  If  it  was  snowing  or 
blowing,  people  sometimes  stayed  until  morning  when 
they  had  to  go  home  to  care  for  their  livestock. 

Music  was  furnished  by  local  musicians,  and 
most  of  them  were  very  good.  There  were  the 
Vadnaises,  the  Harmons  and  the  Faucetts  and  others. 

We  shall  always  treasure  the  memories  of  the 
years  spent  in  Clark  county. 

COMPILED  BY  HOWARD  AND  .TUNE  ALBANO 


ALBERT  PETER  AND  LUDY 

EULALIA  PETERSON 

ALBRETSEN 


/ 


Albert 

My  first  teaching  position  was  in  the  one  room 
school,  called  Edie,  located  at  Upper  Medicine  Lodge, 
in  the  fall  of  1911,  which  was  in  Fremont  County  at 
this  time. 

The  only  recreation  in  this  community  were 
the  dances  held  in  the  nearby  community  of  Medicine 
Lodge.  We  drove  in  a  horse  and  buggy  during  good 
weather  and  by  sleigh  in  the  winter,  some  25  miles 
one  way  to  attend  the  dances.  There  were  also  dances 
at  the  one  room  school  at  Edie.  Lunches  were 
brought  to  be  eaten  at  mid-night  and  then  we  would 
dance  some  more.  For  music,  we  had  a  mouth  organ, 
but  for  special  occasions,  such  as  wedding  dances,  we 
had  an  organ  and  violin.   The  musician  playing  for  us 


may  not  have  been  a  violinist,  but  when  he  played,  we 
danced  and  had  a  lot  of  fun. 

My  mother  and  father,  John  and  Caroline 
Jensen  Peterson,  came  from  Brigham  City,  Utah,  to 
homestead  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  shortly  before  my 
arrival  into  the  family.  All  of  their  belongings  were 
packed  into  a  wagon  which  my  mother  drove,  while 
my  father  came  behind  on  foot  with  the  stock. 
Settling  three  miles  east  of  Idaho  Falls,  known  as 
Eagle  Rock,  they  acquired  160  acres.  At  a  later  date, 
they  acquired  160  more  acres  as  a  timber  claim. 
Although  the  land  was  ours  to  farm,  there  was  little 
money  to  live  on  and  father  went  to  Butte,  Montana, 
to  work  in  the  railroad  shops  before  the  land  was  even 
cleared.  Mother  was  left  behind  to  care  for  four 
children,  Helen,  "Pete",  Rose  and  Jack.  There  were 
no  fences  or  barriers  to  keep  the  stock  in  and  they  had 
to  be  chased  every  night. 

When  father  returned  from  Butte,  he  cleared 
enough  land  to  build  a  dugout.  This  dugout  was  to  be 
our  home  and  shelter  for  the  next  few  years,  and  it 
was  where  I,  Ludy  Eulalia,  was  welcomed  into  the 
world,  on  December  27,  1889. 

A  dugout  was  not  a  very  cheerful  place,  as  it 
was  literally  a  hole  in  the  ground  with  the  outside  built 
up  with  logs  used  to  form  the  sides  and  roof.  It  was 
a  single  room  with  a  dirt  floor.  The  furniture  was 
sparse,  having  traveled  from  St.  Joseph,  Missouri, 
where  my  parents  came  from  after  coming  from 
Denmark,  then  from  Brigham  City,  Utah,  to  our 
dugout  in  Idaho  Falls.  When  we  were  big  enough  to 
play,  a  school  section  was  added  for  us  to  play  in, 
and,  like  other  children,  we  played  in  the  usual  ways; 
yet,  we  helped  tend  the  stock  when  necessary. 

Later  father  constructed  a  large  two-story 
house  with  four  rooms  upstairs  and  six  rooms 
downstairs.  We  lived  in  the  Ammon  School  District 
and  attended  a  one  room  school  until  I  finished  the 
fifth  grade,  then  attended  school  in  Idaho  Falls.  Here 
we  had  a  white-top  buggy  for  daily  transportation.  I 
was  very  active  in  athletics  and  joined  the  basketball 
team,  always  playing  on  the  main  team  through  high 
school. 

I  decided  to  become  a  school  teacher,  so  the 
summer  following  high  school  graduation,  went  to 
Pocatello  to  attend  what  was  called  Sunmier  Normal, 
It  took  only  a  summer  of  study  to  acquire  my 
teacher's  certificate. 


The  summer  of  1912  I  obtained  a  high  school 
certificate  in  Pocatello.  That  fall,  I  taught  at  Small, 
Idaho.  I  had  9  pupils  and  the  school  year  was  only  6 
months  long.  In  April,  I  went  to  Teton  Basin  to  teach 
summer  school  at  Badger,  a  little  distance  from 
Tetonia.  In  the  fall,  again  I  returned  to  Small.  From 
Small,  I  went  to  Coos  Bay,  Oregon,  and  taught  for  six 
months.  The  trip  from  Idaho  Falls  to  Coos  Bay  was 
an  arduous  one  for  me.  We  traveled  from  Idaho  Falls 
to  Portland,  Oregon,  then  took  a  boat  to  Marshfield. 
That  winter  I  went  back  to  Idaho  and  taught  at  Edie 
once  again.  The  next  summer,  I  attended  summer 
school  at  Albion  Normal.  After  the  session  was  over, 
I  filed  on  a  homestead  at  Dubois,  Idaho.  It  was  a  dry 
farm.  Upon  completion  of  my  filing,  I  went  to 
Lewiston,  Idaho,  and  attended  Lewiston,  Idaho 
Normal  for  two  summer  months  to  renew  my  teaching 
certificate  and  then  taught  at  Cottonwood.  This  school 
was  near  my  homestead.  I  spent  weekends  on  my 
homestead  and  boarded  the  rest  of  the  week  at  the 
Frank  Underwoods,  while  I  was  teaching.  It  was  at 
the  Underwoods  that  I  met  my  future  husband,  Albert 
Albretsen,  in  the  fall  of  1917.  Albert  was  a  music 
teacher  for  the  area  and  made  his  headquarters  at  the 
Underwood's  home.  I  took  violin  lessons  from  him 
and  when  he  played  for  some  of  the  Cottonwood 
dances,  I  attended  them,  but  had  very  little  chance  to 
dance  with  him.    He  was  so  busy  entertaining. 

Albert  had  no  means  of  transportation  for 
going  out  places,  but  we  were  content  sp)ending  the 
time  at  Underwoods  and  playing  cards. 

We  were  married  April  22,  1918,  at  Ogden, 
Utah,  by  Judge  Adam  L.  Peterson,  and  then  we  went 
to  Hyrum,  Utah,  to  meet  Albert's  relatives.  We 
returned  to  Cottonwood  and  settled  into  the  house  1 
had  built  when  I  first  filed  my  claim.  That  fall  we 
harvested  50  acres  of  wheat,  and  Albert  started 
plowing  for  the  next  crop  the  following  spring. 

Our  first  baby  was  born  February  15,  1919, 
at  Grandma  Peterson's  house  in  Idaho  Falls.  He  was 
named  John  Peter.  When  the  baby  was  three  weeLs 
old,  we  returned  to  the  dry  farm. 

Life  was  not  easy  on  the  farm.  Our  water  had 
to  be  hauled  in  barrels  from  a  distance  of  four  miles, 
where  it  was  put  in  a  cistern.  That  summer  we  had 
the  makings  of  a  nice  crop,  but  it  was  lost  due  to  a 
severe  drought. 

That  winter,  we  went  to  Kilgore,  Idaho,  where 
I  taught  sch(X)l  and  Albert  continued  to  teach  music. 
We  lived  in  a  teacher's  house  next  to  the  schcxii, 
where  I  taught,  and  had  a  girl  named  Mary  SchulLs 


come  to  take  care  of  John.  In  the  spring,  we  moved 
back  to  the  dry  farm,  and  that  summer  I  returned  to 
school  at  Albion.  Baby  John  went  v»ith  me,  and  I  had 
another  girl,  Ruth  Brower  help  me.  The  following 
fall,  I  went  to  Midway,  Idaho,  to  teach.  Midway  was 
located  north  of  Dubois,  Idaho,  and  was  later  moved 
when  the  highway  went  through  there.  1  lived  in  a 
teacherage  and  had  another  girl  with  me  by  the  name 
of  Mae  Rock.  Through  the  winter,  Albert  came  to  see 
me  on  weekends,  as  the  stock  on  the  dr>'  farm  had  to 
be  taken  care  of  while  I  was  away. 

Our  first  daughter,  Fern,  was  born  May  12, 
1921  at  Idmon,  near  Kilgore,  Idaho,  at  the  home  of 
Dr.  Tucker.  He  was  usually  prepared  for  that  kind  of 
business. 

The  summer  of  1921 ,  1  spent  on  the  dry  farm. 
returning  to  teach  in  the  fall  at  Edie.  The  following 
summer  was  spent  on  the  dry  farm  again,  and  1  began 
another  year  of  teaching  at  Edie  in  the  fall,  but  was 
unable  to  complete  it.  Our  third  child,  Oscar  Eugene, 
was  bom  ahead  of  schedule  on  January  20,  1923.  with 
only  the  help  of  my  neighbor,  Katherine  Green.  She 
had  to  come  from  the  Saturday  dance.  It  was  cold 
that  night  and  the  snow  was  so  deep,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  travel.  We  named  the  child  after  my 
brother. 

The  following  summer,  the  gophers  were  st> 
thick,  that  they  demolished  the  crops,  so  we  st)ld  the 
machinery,  left  the  dry  farm,  and  moved  to  DuKiis. 
We  were  very  discouraged.  By  this  time,  1  had  too 
many  small  children  to  be  able  to  teach.  Albert  went 
back  to  music  teaching  and  gave  less<ins. 
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Arthur  was  only  about  22  when  they  were 
married  and  Esther  probably  just  under  18.  There 
were  three  daughters  and  one  son  bom  to  this 
marriage.  Rhea  in  1911,  Hazel  in  1915,  Dorothy  in 
1919,  and  Arthur  Dale  in  1922.  They  were  happy,  I 
would  say,  for  those  twelve  short  years  until  Esther's 
death  in  1922.  I  am  sure  Arthur  was  emotionally 
drained  at  the  time  wondering  just  how  he  was  going 
to  manage  with  three  young  daughters  to  take  care  of, 
but  he  never  seemed  to  feel  bitter  about  Esther's  death 
or  the  death  of  his  only  son,  Arthur  Dale,  four  hours 
after  birth.  Lx)sing  both  of  them  only  ten  days  apart 
must  have  been  the  greatest  tragedy  of  his  life,  but  he 
had  a  job  to  do,  and  he  struggled  on  to  finish  the  job 
alone.  Arthur  and  Esther  tried  dry  farming  in  the 
early  years  of  their  marriage  and  homesteaded  a  place 
on  Camas  Creek.  He  sold  this  one  and  moved  to 
Dubois  and  began  working  for  the  railroad  as  a 
fireman.  They  farmed  another  place  on  Camas  Creek 
and  Arthur  worked  for  the  railroad  at  the  time,  but  he 
finally  gave  up  the  farming  and  continued  to  work  for 
the  railroad.  Dubois  was  quite  a  busy  railroad  stop  in 
those  days.  I  remember  hearing  him  speak  about  the 
drastic  flu  epidemic  of  1917  and  1918  and  how  he 
recalled  working  a  straight  36-hour  shift  at  one  time  at 
the  roundhouse. 

Arthur  was  working  for  the  railroad  when 
Esther  passed  away  May  2,  1922. 

The  main  street  at  the  time  in  Dubois  was  to 
the  west  along  the  tracks.  The  street  where  we  lived 
run  north  and  south.  The  Dubois  Hotel  was  a 
beautiful  place,  well  kept,  and  the  hub  of  the  activity 
made  so  by  the  railroad  men.  They  all  knew  us.  We 
were  "Art  Albretsen's  kids".  Many  times  I  was  given 
some  small  change  which  made  my  day  brighter.  The 
second  house,  painted  yellow,  north  of  the  Dubois 
Hotel  was  where  we  lived,  also  for  a  year  or  two  we 
lived  in  the  big  white  house,  which  was  the  last  house 
to  the  north  and  to  me  was  really  a  mansion. 

I  remember  the  roaring  hot  fires  Arthur  used 
to  build  when  we  lived  in  the  yellow  house.  We 
would  huddle  around  the  pot-bellied  heating  stove  in 
the  living  room.  It  supplied  heat  for  the  entire  house 
on  those  cold  winter  mornings. 

He  had  a  big  heart  and  many  times  extended 
a  helping  hand  to  anyone  wherever  he  could.  1 
remember  him  helping  some  of  his  brothers  in  variou-s 
ways  when  they  were  in  need.  Upon  one  occasion,  1 
recall  Arthur  bringing  home  a  young  man  for  .supper 
who  was  passing  through  town  via  freight  train 
looking  for  work. 


As  a  young  child  I  always  knew  where  to  find 
Arthur  at  the  railroad  yards,  usually  in  the  pumphouse 
or  in  the  roundhouse.  Many  times  1  went  there 
looking  for  him  for  words  of  assurance. 

I  remember  the  great  depression,  September, 
1929,  when  I  was  but  ten  years  old.  Upon  arrival  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Arthur  was  ordered  back  to  Pocaiello. 
We  were  out  of  money,  possibly  Arthur  u-as  not  sure 
of  a  job  upon  returning  to  Pocatello,  so  ended  his 
railroad  career  and  remained  in  Salt  Lake  city, 
working  in  the  Utah  smelters.  I  remember  the 
mulligan  stews  and  the  onion  and  radish  sandwiches, 
but  I  do  not  remember  ever  being  hungry. 

In  the  spring  Arthur  returned  to  Dubois  where 
he  knew  everybody.  The  only  jobs  available  were 
sheepherding  and  odd  jobs.  He  returned  to  Salt  Lake 
in  the  fall  to  bring  his  family  back  to  Dubois.  After 
sometime,  we  were  settled  in  a  two-room  house  which 
he  rented.  Rhea  remained  in  Salt  Lake  at  the  time. 
During  the  winter  of  1930  Arthur  acquired  the  job  of 
janitor  at  the  Dubois  school  house.  He  held  this  job 
until  his  death  in  1946.  About  this  time,  we  rented 
the  then  three-room  house  which  eventually  became 
the  home  of  Rhea  and  Blaine  Waring,  hi.s  elde.st 
daughter  and  son-in-law.  The  schcx)l  was  thdroughly 
cleaned  and  swept  every  night.  This  became  my  joh 
to  stay  after  schcxil  and  help  him  through  my  Junior 
year,  when  Hazel,  the  second  daughter,  left  for 
CaUfornia,  then  I  also  took  over  the  job  of  shopping 
and  preparing  the  evening  meal.  Arthur  ttxik  great 
pride  in  the  school  house  and  in  his  joh.  Immediately, 
upon  becoming  janitor,  he  instituted  a  summer  cleanup 
of  the  building  and  Hazel  and  1  were  enlisted  to  wash 
windows.  Arthur  would  crawl  into  the  stoker  every 
summer  to  clean  the  fire  box  and  the  mechanism  of 
the  automatic  feed  from  the  hopper,  to  make  ready  for 
the  fall  opening  of  schcxil. 

Arthur  was  in  very  gixxl  health  He  was  ver> 
well  liked  by  the  boys  at  .schcxil,  and  he  likeJ  them. 
The  boys  enjoyed  coming  to  the  Killer  rixim  which 
kept  the  heating  .system  ojvraling,  upon  ivca.sion  to 
chat  with  him.  Night  after  night  he  would  go  back  Ui 
the  sch(X)l  during  the  winter  on  behalf  oi  the  girls'  arxl 
boys'  basketball  teams  practice  .sessions  to  nuke  sure 
there  was  hot  water  for  showering.  Wbc-n  thi-  sv'hixij 
house  lawn  and  trees  and  fence  became  a  realit> .  be 
t(X)k  pride  in  watering  and  miming  and  ukmg  care  oi 
them.  As  I  Ux)k  back.  I  t'irxl  those  wrrc  Wi^rxk-rful 
years  that  1  shared  with  Arthur  each  evening  -  it  was 
only  an  hour's  work,  arvl  then  wr  would  w.ilk  home 
together. 


When  we  lived  in  the  three-room  Rucker 
house,  we  always  planted  a  garden  in  the  back  yard 
and  he  would  really  work  in  it.  As  I  recall  now, 
everything  really  came  up  well  and  he  could  hoe  the 
weeds  out  in  record  time. 

Arthur  had  a  good  voice  and  often  times 
would  burst  into  song,  singing  "Two  little  Girls  in 
Blue  Land"  and  a  church  song  "The  Day  Dawn  is 
Breaking."  He  was  kind  man,  never  criticizing  his 
neighbor.  He  was  the  best  example  I  know  of  that 
second  commandment,  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
He  was  a  great  fisherman,  I  can  remember  walking  up 
Beaver  Creek  from  town,  a  distance  of  perhaps  1  1/2 
miles,  fishing  up  one  side  and  down  the  other.  He 
had  a  real  knack  for  catching  fish  with  a  pole  and 
could  bring  home  supper  in  a  short  time.  I  remember 
in  later  years  that  Rhea  would  drive  him  to  Medicine 
Lodge,  and  let  him  off  just  below  the  Steve  Green 
ranch.  He  would  fish  through  those  fields  and  emerge 
at  the  school  house  at  Medicine  Lodge  where  Rhea 
would  be  waiting. 

I  believe  that  Rhea  and  Blaine  gave  Arthur  the 
most  enjoyment  there  was  in  his  life  in  later  years. 
Hazel  and  I  had  moved  to  California  and  we  saw  him 
only  at  vacation  time.  Upon  some  rare  occasions,  he 
came  to  California  to  see  us.  I  remember  Rhea  and 
Blaine  and  Arthur  came  to  California  for  the  1939 
World's  Fair  on  Treasure  Island  in  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Vacations  back  in  Idaho,  I  remember  well.  A 
picnic  and  visits  to  Stoddard's  Camp  Ground  above 
Spencer,  Medicine  Lodge  Canyon,  Centennial  Valley, 
and  the  Kilgore  area,  Yellowstone  Park  and  to  spots 
into  Montana.  However,  during  the  last  of  the  30's 
and  up  until  1946  when  he  passed  on,  Rhea  and  Blaine 
took  him  with  them  almost  everywhere  they  went,  on 
weekends  trips,  vacations,  etc. 

In  1935,  he  purchased  the  small  two-room 
house  situated  behind  the  church.  Arthur  and  I  lived 
here  during  my  senior  year  at  high  school.  It  was  in 
this  house  that  he  competed  his  Second  Estate  in  the 
noblest  manner  and  with  great  dignity.  We  feel  he 
knew  his  time  had  come  because  of  the  first  heart 
attack  three  days  earlier.  He  passed  on  quietly  in  his 
sleep  in  his  small  home  all  alone  and  without  fear  on 
the  night  of  January  11,  1946,  of  a  massive  heart 
attack.  This  home  is  now  (1992)  the  home  of  Valeria 
Maxwell,  relocated  to  the  Roy  Laird  ranch  south  of 
Dubois. 

And  then  again,  there  was  a  friend  who  said  those 
comforting  words  upon  Arthur's  death  at  the  age  of 
58.   "Do  not  mourn  for  him.  His  life  here  was  lonely 


and  his  job  finished.     You  girls  are  all  grown  and 
gone  and  he  was  ready." 

COMPILED  BY  DOROTHY  A.  CHASTAIN/7/18/76 


CLARENCE  A.  AND  THELMA  HODSON 

ALLEN 


Virginia.  Lynn.  Thelmafl-r  front  step) 

I,  Thelma  Hodson,  as  a  young  woman,  taught 
school  at  Medicine  Lodge  in  1929  and  1930.  Here 
three  grades  were  assigned  to  me,  the  first,  second 
and  third,  a  total  of  eleven  students. 

"Dan"  and  Mary  Thomas  made  me  most 
welcome  in  their  home,  which  was  located  just  north 
of  the  schoolhouse,  until  the  teacherage  was  completed 
for  occupancy.  The  teacherage,  was  the  former  log 
schoolhouse,  built  at  the  J.D.  Ellis  ranch  housing 
students  for  District  #24  in  the  early  1900s. 

My  parents  were  Albert  &  Victoria  Wood 
Hodson.  I  was  bom  at  Reno,  Idaho,  west  of  Dubois, 
September  26,  1909.  My  father  at  this  time  was 
working  at  the  Reno  ranch.  Our  family  consisted  of 
three  boys  and  two  girls  -  Blaine,  "Don",  Vince, 
Thelma  Hodson  Allen,  and  "Millie"  Hodson  Hartwell. 

My  family  later  moved  to  Blackfoot  were  I 
attended  school,  graduating  from  Blackfoot  high  in 
1927.  College  days  for  me  were  at  the  Southern 
Branch  of  Idaho  in  Pocatello  where  I  obtained  my 
degree  in  education. 

Clarence  A.  Allen  and  I  were  married  in  May, 
1930. 

We  became  the  parents  of  three  children,  Jean 
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Allen  Girardell,  Maureen  Allen  and  Vince  Allen. 

After  having  taught  for  25  years  in  Blackfoot, 
Idaho,  I  retired  September  1,  1975. 

The  Medicine  Lodge  School  Reunion  of  1975 
was  like  old  times.  I  never  thought  I'd  have  such  an 
opportunity  to  again  reminisce  with  old  students  and 
friends  as  we  did  on  August  9,  1975.  Attending  the 
reunion  with  me  were  my  husband,  daughter,  Jean  and 
sister  and  husband,  "Joe"  and  "Millie"  Hartwell. 

Thelma  passed  away  December  1979  and  is 
buried  at  Blackfoot  Cemetery.  Her  parents  and 
brother,  Vince  are  also  buried  at  Blackfoot. 

Thelma  was  a  very  well  known  teacher,  and 
especially  respected  for  her  disciplinary  action  with 
her  students. 

COMPILED      BY      THELMA      HODSON      ALLEN      197S 
/ADDITIONS  BY  NIECE.  MARIE  KELLOM 


GEORGE  BUTLER  AND  CAROLINE  ALLEN 


George  and  Caroline 

George  and  Caroline  were  early  settlers  of 
Camas  Meadows,  homesteading  with  "Pete"  McGarry, 
Sr.  family.  Their  property  was  near  the  McGarry 
ranch. 

They  also  operated  the  Kilgore  Store  for  a 
period  of  time. 

George  was  born  in  Colorado  in  1875.  His 
father  was  a  warden  of  the  Canyon  City  penitentiary. 
At  this  time  prison  tru.stees  were  allowed  to  help 
around  some  of  the  homes.  They  also  operated  a 
stage  station  in  this  same  vicinity.  His  dad,  Benjamin 
Franklin  Allen,    was  married  three  times.    The  third 


marriage  took  place  in  Kansas,  and  they  are  the  ones 
that  had  the  family.  There  were  five  children. 
Benjamin  came  from  a  family  of  8  or  9  children. 

Caroline  was  born  near  Hyrum,  Utah  in  1877. 

George  and  Caroline  were  the  parents  of 
several  young  daughters:  Annie  May  Allen  Bridges 
Lawson,  Lucille  Allen  Oakley,  Mildred  Allen  Beagles 
and  Bessie  Allen. 

George  and  Caroline  eventually  moved  to 
Spencer  to  operate  the  Spencer  Mercantile  Store,  then 
moved  to  Dubois.  They  became  very  active  in  countv' 
affairs  at  the  time  Clark  County  was  horn.  George 
was  the  first  county  Auditor/Clerk.  For  many  years 
a  picture  of  George  Allen  hung  in  the  Clark  Count)' 
courthouse. 

Both  George  and  Caroline  are  buried  in  the 
Dubois  Cemetery,  George  passed  away  in  1936  and 
Caroline  in  1940. 

COMPILED  BY  GRANDDAUfiHTER.  JOY  FKKI)rRlk.SKN 


JAMES  &  MARGARET  MCCLLLOL  GH 
ALLEN 


Very  little  is  kmmn  of  James  Allen's  early 
life.  The  records  show  he  was  b*irn  1  Deo  1858.  but 
do  not  agree  as  tn  where  and  ti>  whom.  One*  record 
gives  his  birthplace  as  Marshall.  Mis.s(iuri,  atvl  nihers 
give  it  as  Kentucky;  the  Mm  ot  James  E.  or  John  Allen 
and  Sarah  Jane  or  Mar>  Wilson.  It  is  believed  he  h.»d 
3  brothers  and  4  sisters  viz:  Genrge  I'rm.tn.  Ch.irlic 
Norman.  John  Fk-njamin  Fliot  l>ee.  H>le  Ann.  Mjr> 
Jane,  Flizabcth  Su.s.in,  and  Sarah  Francis  (tliiahelh 
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and  Susan  married  brothers  by  the  name  of  Bridges 
and  went  to  Kansas). 

His  father  raised  tobacco  and  as  a  young  child 
James  was  required  to  pick  worms  from  the  leaves  of 
the  tobacco  plants,  a  chore  he  didn't  like.  When  he 
was  a  lad  of  about  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  the  healing 
of  the  country  torn  by  the  Civil  War  and  the 
separation  of  families  which  it  had  caused,  was  just 
beginning.  One  day  while  picking  worms,  upon 
coming  to  the  end  of  a  row  of  tobacco,  he  put  down 
his  can  of  worms  and  kept  walking.  After  a  number 
of  years  he  returned  to  see  his  mother  and  two  sisters 
for  a  short  time,  but  again  left  the  area,  never  to 
return. 

James  eventually  found  his  way  to  Ogden  and 
Harrisville,  Utah  where  he  found  employment  in  the 
Childs'  family  brickyard. 

On  1  August  1898  in  Ogden,  he  married 
Margaret  McCullough.  She  was  born  10  August  1868 
at  Manchester,  Lancashire,  England,  the  5th  child  of 
1 1  bom  to  John  Carterite  McCullough  and  Mary  Ann 
Daniels-Brown.  She  came  to  America  with  her  family 
in  September  1873  on  the  Steamship  Wyoming,  barely 
escaping  shipwreck  after  hitting  a  sandbar  near  Sable 
Island.  They  landed  in  New  York  20  September. 
They  arrived  in  Utah  by  train  on  29  September  1873, 
settling  in  Harrisville  near  members  of  her  mothers' 
family  who  had  settled  there  earlier. 

This  was  a  close  family,  concerned  for  one 
another  and  their  welfare. 

In  1867  grading  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
began.  Margaret's  uncles,  William  and  Thomas 
Daniels-Brown,  having  had  prior  experience  with  the 
railroad,  took  another  contract  for  work  with  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  the  Utah  Northern 
Railroad  Section.  Thomas  becoming  Section  Boss  in 
1877.  He  also  worked  in  the  Bannock  City  Mines  in 
Montana  and  had  become  familiar  with  the  area.  Thus 
it  was  natural  that  Margaret's  father,  John 
McCullough  became  a  railroad  machinist,  her 
brothers:  John,  a  railroad  carman;  Thomas  worked  in 
the  railroad  shops  in  Idaho  Falls  and  Pocatello; 
Charles  became  a  railroad  engineer;  and  William,  a 
railroad  brakeman-conductor  on  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  running  North  from  Ogden  to  Spencer  and 
Montana. 

William  McCullough  being  familiar  with  the 
Spencer-Kilgore  area  through  his  railroad  work 
thought  it  would  be  a  fine  idea  to  have  a  beautiful 
place  like  this  where  he  could  vacation,  not  have  to 
work  and  just  fish  in  the  su-eam  passing  through  a 


most  choice  parcel  of  land,  so  proceeded  to  obtain  a 
land  patent  on  it.  It  didn't  take  long  however,  for  him 
to  find  out  things  weren't  going  to  work  out  as  he  had 
planned. 

It  was  at  this  time  his  brother  in  law,  James 
Allen  and  new  bride  Margaret,  came  to  live  on  the 
homestead  in  Kilgore.  William  received  a  land  patent 
for  the  W  1/2  of  the  SE  1/4  and  the  E  1/2  of  the  SW 
1/4  of  Sec.  6  in  Twp  12  N  of  R  39  E  of  the  Boise 
Meridian,  dated  27  Feb  1901.  This  property  is  now 
owned  by  Keith  Siepert.  On  21  Nov  1901  he  sold  the 
property  to  James  and  Margaret. 

A  log  cabin  was  constructed  near  the  bank  of 
West  Camas  Creek  from  logs  hauled  down  from  a 
canyon  to  the  Northwest.  Wood  for  cooking,  corral 
posts  and  poles  were  also  brought  out  of  this  canyon 
which  today  is  known  as  Allen  Canyon.  The  soil  was 
rich  and  productive,  wild  hay  grew  high  and  thick,  so 
thick  the  knife  of  the  horse  drawn  mower  could  only 
cut  half  of  a  swath  at  a  time.  The  hay  was  then  baled 
and  bound  with  a  primitive  iron  baler  and  hauled  into 
St.  Anthony  where  it  was  traded  for  groceries  and 
needed  supplies.  This  baler  was  later  hauled  to  Rigby 
and  put  into  use  there. 

FISH  POND  -  SPRING  CREEK 

An  early  veterinarian  Doc  Turpin,  James 
Allen,  and  perhaps  others  built  a  fish  pond  on  the  head 
of  Spring  Creek.  Here  in  the  wintertime  when  the 
pond  was  frozen,  an  old  sleigh  box  which  had  holes  in 
the  bottom  was  placed  by  the  headgate,  the  gate  was 
opened,  and  the  pond  drawn  down,  flushing  the  fish 
into  the  sleigh  box.  The  next  morning  with  the  water 
drained  off,  the  frozen  fish  were  taken  into  the 
Roundhouse  at  Dubois  where  they  were  traded  for 
groceries  or  sold  to  the  railroad  cook  and  workers. 

Each  spring  the  cattle  were  turned  out  by  the 
ranchers  who  lived  there  the  year  'round.  Dogs  were 
used  to  scatter  the  cattle  on  the  grazing  ground. 
Roundup  time  in  the  Fall  riders  from  Kilgore  would 
split  up  to  cover  different  areas.  It  would  take  James 
several  days  to  cover  his  area  to  Marysville  where  he 
would  stay  overnight  at  the  hotel,  rest  and  clean  up 
before  starting  home  with  the  cattle.  After  returning 
to  Kilgore  the  riders  would  cut  the  cattle  from  the 
main  herd  according  to  the  different  brands. 

Winters  were  harsh,  snow  lay  deep  in  the 
canyons  and  meadows  of  Camas  Creek.   Many  times 
the  only  way  out  was  by  dog  sled.    A  very  difficult 
experience  for  James  and  Margaret  was  when  their 
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young  son,  Everett,  got  into  a  can  of  lye  and  had  to  be 
taken  out  for  medical  treatment,  a  long  distance  by 
dog  sled. 

As  the  time  for  the  birth  of  her  children  grew 
near  Margaret  would  board  the  train  at  Spencer  and 
travel  to  Utah  to  be  under  her  mother's  care.  Six 
children  were  born  to  them  while  living  at  Camas 
Meadows.  They  were:  Charles  Henry,  b.  dead  18  Aug 
1899;  Ernest  John,  b.  10  July  1900,  d.  unmarried  8 
June  1953;  Blanche,  b.  20  June  1901,  d.  unmarried  24 
June  1944;  James  Albert,  b.  4  Aug  1902,  md.  Maude 
Aby  Myler  21  Feb  1925;  Charles  Everett,  b.  17  May 
1904,  md.  Susie  Pearl  Cuthbert  18  Apr  1925,  d.  28 
July  1%3;  Margaret,  b.  15  Jan  1907,  md.  Raymond 
Weyland  20  July  1929,  d.  17  Dec  1984. 

Margaret,  being  of  very  small  stature  and  frail 
physically,  became  quite  ill  around  1907;  James 
fearing  for  her  life,  left  the  ranch  to  the  care  of 
neighbors  and  moved  the  family  to  Rigby  where  5  of 
her  6  brothers  had  homesteaded.  Here  they  resided  on 
the  east  half  of  Charles  McCullough's  homestead  one 
and  one  half  mile  south  of  town.  While  there  James 
made  many  improvements  and  leveled  the  quarter 
section  with  a  horse  and  scraper. 

20  April  1915  James  sold  the  Camas  Creek 
homestead  plus  lots  6  and  7  of  Sec.  6  and  lot  #1  of 
Sec.  7  to  August  W.  Ossman.  He  then  purchased 
property  on  Main  Street  in  Rigby  and  ranch  properties 
one  mile  east  of  the  sugar  factory,  on  Deep  Creek  in 
Bonneville  County,  and  in  Hamer.  He  owned  one  of 
the  first  automobiles  in  Rigby,  and  enjoyed  having 
fine  horses. 

While  living  on  the  McCullough  homestead, 
diphtheria  and  smallpox  hit  the  area.  Margaret,  who 
was  frail  herself  would  go  into  the  homes  of  those 
stricken  and  give  care  and  nursing  to  those  otherwise 
left  unaided. 

Due  to  the  extensive  medical  treatments  for 
their  daughter  Blanche,  during  her  lifetime,  and  the 
high  interest  rates  during  the  Great  Depression,  most 
of  their  property  was  disposed  of.  It  was  at  this  time 
Margarets'  health  failed  and  she  died  2  Feb  1934,  a 
few  months  after  the  loss  of  the  family  farm.  The 
corner  of  this  property  is  still  referred  to  as  the  "Jim" 
Allen  Corner. 

James  and  his  daughter,  Blanche,  moved  to 
Idaho  Falls  for  a  short  time  before  moving  into  a 
small  home  on  2nd  North  Street  in  Rigby.  Here 
James  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  near  his  children 
and  grandchildren. 

James  died  22  December  1946  at  Rigby  and  is 


buried  beside  his  wife,  Margaret  in  the  family  plot  in 
the  Rigby  Pioneer  Cemetery. 

COMPILED  BY  NADEEN  A.  SMITH 


"TED"  JAMES  &  HELEN  ALLEN 

"Ted"  Allen  was  bom  July  21,  1922  at 
Dubois,  Idaho.  His  parents  were  John  Julius  and  Ada 
Glover  Allen.  His  family  were  early  homesteaders 
east  of  Dubois. 

Some  of  the  older  Allen  children  attended  the 
newly  created  Allen  school.  One  of  the  first  teachers 
was  Mrs.  Bessie  Beagles.  This  school  later  became 
known  as  "Shepherd."  Both  names  derived  from  the 
families  of  the  community.  These  schools  were  short 
lived. 

The  Allen  family  moved  to  Tv^in  Groves 
where  "Ted"  grew  up. 

He  married  Helen  Owens  September  3,  1945. 
in  St.  Anthony.  They  lived  for  one  year  in  Idaho 
Falls  before  moving  to  Twin  Groves. 

He  worked  as  a  maintenance  craftsman  for  the 
State  of  Idaho  at  the  Youth  Service  Center  for  27 
years,  retiring  in  1984.  He  also  farmed  and  ranched 
in  the  area. 

"Ted"  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Snake 
River  Riding  Club,  producer  for  the  Little  Buckaroo 
Rodeos,  member  of  American  Dog  Mushers 
Association,  and  helped  organize  the  Fremont  Count)' 
Wagon  Train. 

They  had  four  children,  Sheila  Allen  TihhiLs. 
"Jim",  Donald,  and  Rex. 

"Ted"   passed  away   April   23.    1988  and  is 
buried  at  St.  Anthony.    Helen  has  renurried.  but  sull 
lives  in  St.  Anthony  as  of  1992. 
rf:xbur(;  standard  joirnalt^onmf  stodpard 


CHARLES  AND  CLAIRBEL  M\^S  \Nn 

The  Amys  well  rcmcnik-r  llu-  h.ird  winlt-rs  in 
Silencer  of  the  40s  and  early  .^Os,  There  urre 
blizzards  when  the  wind  and  snow  stornvs  UsU'd  Uh 
three  or  four  days.  Snow  dritLs  nude  a  path  higher 
tlian  a  mans  head  when  .slioveled  out  by  harxJ  S^mv 
dritLs  you  could  walk  up  into  the  upsuirs  ot  their 
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store  at  Spencer. 

Charles  and  Clairbel  and  family  bought  the 
Comfort  Camp  store,  gas  station,  cabins,  cafe  and 
garage  in  Spencer  from  C.W.  Hardy  in  September 
1944.  This  business  became  known  as  the  Spencer 
Merc.  They  moved  there  from  Howe,  Idaho,  where 
Charles  had  operated  a  small  garage.  Their  young 
family  of  four  children  included-Mary  Lee,  Robert, 
Patricia  and  Jean. 


Charles  Shovering  Snow  at  the  Spencer  Merc 

Clairbel  said  they  tried  to  buy  the  Hardy 
house,  but  Mr.  Hardy  refused  to  sell,  so  they  set  up  a 
home  in  the  store,  with  two  sleeping  rooms  upstairs. 
She  operated  the  cafe,  so  fed  her  family  there.  Many 
a  time  she  cooked  for  a  bus  load  of  travelers  stranded 
there  during  a  winter  blizzard.  The  store  was  the 
Spencer  bus  stop  for  the  Intermountain  Bus,  with  a 
couple  runs  traveling  both  north  and  south  each  day  on 
old  Highway  91,  which  ran  directly  in  front  of  their 
store.  In  the  summer  they  would  usually  have  road 
crews,  forest  service  men,  or  ranch  crews  staying  in 
the  cabins;  many  of  these  also  ate  at  the  cafe. 

Clairbel 's  family  treasured  memories: 

"Charles  and  I  were  both  raised  in  Howe, 
Idaho.  We  were  married  July  9,  1928.  Our  children 
attended  school  at  Howe,  then  when  we  moved  to 
Clark  County  they  attended  both  the  Spencer  and 
Dubois  schools  when  we  resided  in  Spencer.  After 
the  county  consolidation,  Mary  Lee  went  to  Dubois 
where  she  graduated  in  1949  with  a  class  of  twelve. 
This  is  when  we  lost  our  high  school  in  Spencer,  and 
with  these  students  being  transported  to  Dubois  by 
bus,  eventually  the  entire  school  was  closed  and  bused 


to  Dubois. 

We  enjoyed  the  winter  months,  even  though  it 
meant  a  lot  of  snow  shoveling,  day  in  and  day  out. 
The  children  had  their  school  activities  and  dancing  on 
Saturday  nights.  My  family  always  enjoyed  the  snow 
plane  trips  to  Island  Park  from  our  home  in  Spencer. 

We  had  no  major  sickness,  but  miner  ills  were 
treated  at  the  Idaho  Falls  LDS  Hospital  by  Dr.  CM. 
Cline.  We  sold  the  Spencer  Merc  to  Alfred  and 
Namon  Crandal  in  1954  and  bought  a  stock  ranch  on 
Little  Lost  River.  In  1958  we  took  the  store  back,  our 
son  Robert  then  took  over  the  ranch.  In  1963  we 
purchased  the  Kilgore  Store,  and  Kilgore  school 
property  in  1969.  We  were  planning  to  move  our 
stock  from  Spencer  to  Kilgore  when  the  Interstate 
Highway  went  through  Spencer  about  1970.  Rodney 
Enos  decided  to  buy  our  investments  in  Kilgore  in 
1972,  at  which  time  we  moved  to  Dubois  and 
purchased  the  Ross  and  Bonnie  Stoddard  home  on 
Oakley  Avenue.  Our  holdings  at  Spencer  were 
obtained  by  Mark  Stettler  of  Idaho  Falls,  who  is  using 
the  business  as  headquarters  for  his  Spencer  Opal 
Mine  Operations. 

While  living  in  Dubois  "Charlie"  and  I 
attended  Senior  Citizens  dinners  quite  regularly.  We 
enjoyed  being  close  to  our  daughter,  Jean  and  family, 
when  they  lived  nearby.  Our  children  and 
grandchildren  were  good  about  coming  to  visit  us 
often. 

It  was  hard  to  cope  with  the  struggles  of  our 
oldest  daughter,  Mary  Lee,  when  she  was  fighting  to 
overcome  her  battle  with  cancer.  She  came  home  to 
spend  quite  a  bit  of  time  with  "Charlie"  and  me, 
before  the  cancer  won  its  hard  fought  battle. 

I  was  bom  February  21,  1911  at  Howe, 
Idaho,  the  daughter  of  Robert  F.  and  Lucy  A.  Boyd 
Mays. 

When  living  in  Howe  we  held  our  Sunday 
School  in  the  school  house,  as  I  remember. 
Then, "Charlie"  and  I  participated  in  the  Dubois 
Conmiunity  Baptist  Church,  while  in  Clark  County. 

I  like  gardening  and  grew  strawberries  and 
raspberries.  My  spare  time  is  spent  knitting  and 
making  afghans  and  quilts.  I  believe  I've  given  most 
of  my  grandchildren  one  of  my  creations.  I  enjoy 
working  with  my  family  on  some  of  these  projects. 
The  girls  and  I  often  get  together  to  quilt  or  can  or 
make  the  many  goodies  for  the  holidays  for  our 
family.   I  also  like  to  read  a  lot. 

As  for  telephones,  electricity,  water  and 
bathrooms,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  since  I  was 
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about  twelve  or  fourteen,  we  had  these  luxuries.  Our 
heat  was  with  wood  stoves,  which  made  extra  work 
that  we  knew  had  to  be  done;  later  we  had  oil  stoves. 
In  the  fall  of  1990  we  decided  to  retire  from 
yard  work  and  moved  into  an  apartment  in  Arco, 
where  we  enjoy  the  company  of  many  old  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  Butte  County  area,  whom  both 
"Charlie"  and  I  grew  up  with,  were  neighbors  of,  and 
are  close  to  most  of  our  immediate  family  members. 
We  sold  our  Dubois  home  to  Glen  and  Cindy  Cropper 
and  family,  who  moved  to  Dubois  from  Idaho  Falls, 
He  been  employed  as  head  maintenance  Supervisor  for 
the  Dubois  School  District." 

COMPILED  BY  CLAIRBEL  MAYS  AMY 


HARRY  AND  LEOLA  MARRIOTT 
ANDERSON 

Harry  S.  Anderson  traveled  to  many  railroad 
towns,  where  he  started  working  with  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  as  a  section  hand.  Later  he  learned 
telegraphy  and  worked  his  way  up  to  depot  agent.  He 
worked  in  Roberts,  Dubois  and  Idaho  Falls.  He 
retired  as  Depot  agent  in  Roberts,  working  there  from 
1916  to  1965. 

Harry  was  born  January  15,  1895,  in  Laramie, 
Wyoming,  son  of  "Chris"  and  Karen  Hansen 
Anderson.  His  family  moved  to  Roberts  when  he  was 
six  years  old. 

On  December  17,  1923,  he  married  F.  Leola 
Marriott  at  Dubois.  She  died  in  1972.  They  were  the 
parents  of  two  daughters  and  one  son. 

He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Roberts  Lions 
Club,  past  master  of  Eagle  Rock  Lodge  No.  19 
AR&AM,  and  served  as  secretary  of  the  Roberts 
Cemetery  Board. 

Harry  was  buried  at  the  Annis  Little  Butte 
Cemetery. 

JEFFERSON  STAR  NEWSPAPER 


JEPTHEO  ESTEL  ANDERSON 

"There's  no  one  like  a  dad... to  care  so 
completely,  give  so  quietly,  teach  so  gently,  and  td 
love  so  deeply." 
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"■lep"  &  Mavdia 

Jeptheo  Estel  Anderson,  knouTi  as  "Jep"  and 
J.D.  to  friends,  and  as  Grandad  to  his  family,  was 
born  August  30,  1895,  to  Peter  Nelton  Anderson  and 
Josephine  Hansen  Anderson.  In  his  life  history,  he 
wrote,  "I  was  the  seventh  child  of  a  family  of  ten 
children  and  eight  half  brothers  and  sisters.  1  lived  on 
a  ranch  east  of  the  big  butte  where  my  father  ran 
horses  and  sheep.  Then  my  parents  moved  to  Burtt)n 
and  that  is  where  I  started  to  school  in  a  log  building 
with  a  dirt  roof.  My  father  died  leaving  my  mother 
with  seven  children.  My  father  was  a  gcxxJ  manager 
and  a  good  provider,  but  times  were  rough  those  days 
for  a  woman  with  a  family  and  after  three  or  four 
years  the  family  moved  to  Thornton. 

My  brother,  Reno,  and  1  went  to  schix)l  at 
what  was  known  as  Union  Schtxil.  1  shifted  for 
myself  at  an  early  age.  I  worked  at  anything  1  could 
get  to  do  that  paid  anything  at  all.  I  spent  a  lot  oi 
time  in  the  Twin  Falls  county.  Wages  then  were 
$1.75  per  day  for  ten  hours. 

In  May  1918  1  was  called  into  the  service.  1 
went  to  Camp  Lewis  and  from  there  to  Camp 
Kearney,  California,  then  to  New  Yi^rk  and  acro.ss  the 
English  Channel  to  France.  After  s^imelime  in  France 
in  the  40th  Division,  we  were  s-plit  up  and  I  joined  the 
32nd  Division  and  went  to  the  front  lines.  1  was 
wounded  October  9.  1918  and  after  a  humpy  ride  in 
a  U-uck  1  wound  up  in  a  ho.spital  in  a  to\s-n  called 
Vetell.  France.  1  was  there  when  ilu-  Armistice  was 
signed.  Along  in  February,  one  oi  my  nx^mnuies 
said  my  name  was  on  the  Bulletin  Ikurd  to  gt>  hi>me. 
Well,  that  was  a  happy  day  for  me.  Wlien  1  got  on 
the  b<iat  to  come  home.  1  diJn'i  know  a  .s*>ul.  when 
Levi  Saurey,  a  b*iy  from  my  comi-uny.  came  up  atxJ 
t(M)k    hold    oi   ms    arm        Well,    (iiat    was    reall>    a 
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surprise.  He  had  been  in  another  hospital  and  just 
happened  to  get  on  the  same  boat.  It  was  a  Hospital 
Ship  and  no  other  ships  were  along  with  us.  When  we 
were  out  a  day  or  so  we  ran  into  a  storm  and  it  never 
let  up  till  we  were  almost  to  New  Port,  Virginia  where 
we  landed.  The  Captain  said  he  had  been  on  the 
water  for  sixteen  years  and  that  was  the  roughest  trip 
he  had  ever  been  on.  Needless  to  say  there  were  a  lot 
of  sick  boys.  The  storm  had  let  up  when  we  pulled 
into  the  bay  at  New  Port  and  we  were  sure  we  would 
get  off  that  afternoon,  but  no  such  luck.  They  just 
anchored  out  in  the  bay  and  kept  us  on  the  boat  until 
the  next  day.  We  were  in  New  Port  for  eight  days 
when  they  loaded  sixty  one  of  us  in  two  railroad  cars 
and  sent  us  to  Camp  Fremont,  California  where  I  was 
discharged.  I  was  moved  around  so  fast  in  France 
that  I  never  did  write  home  till  I  was  in  the  Hospital. 
I  told  my  family  to  write  to  me  at  my  company 
address  as  I  would  soon  be  back  with  them  as  I  was 
just  scratched  up  a  little.  In  the  meantime,  mother  got 
a  wire  I  was  severely  wounded.  My  family  was  about 
to  start  trying  to  trace  me  up  when  I  wired  them  from 
New  Port,  Virginia.  I  was  discharged  at  Camp 
Fremont  in  March  1919. 

When  I  got  home  I  just  loafed  around  for  a 
month,  when  I  saw  "Mike"  Burkley  and  he  said  he 
had  a  job  for  me  when  I  was  ready  to  go  to  work.  I 
was  with  "Mike"  for  quite  sometime,  when  I  left  there 
and  went  to  work  for  Miller  Brothers  and  Anderson 
Koon  Co.  grain  elevators. 

It  was  at  Thornton  when  I  met  Maydia  Sharp 
and  we  were  married  August  26,  1922. 

Maydia  remembers  that  our  wedding  presents 
were  a  wooden  rolling  pin,  a  wash  board,  a  silver 
ladle  and  a  braided  rug.  We  had  a  dripper  wedding 
cake. 

I  bought  a  home  in  Thornton. 

The  grain  business  wasn't  looking  too  good, 
so  we  moved  to  Kilgore  to  run  the  Rasmussen  ranch. 
After  a  year  we  went  to  work  for  Hillmans.  We  were 
with  them  for  sixteen  years.  Our  first  year  we  lived 
in  a  log  house  at  Hillmans.  It  was  while  we  were 
here  our  daughter,  Marilyn  was  born,  July  30,  1923. 
She  was  ten  months  old  when  Maydia  had  a  ruptured 
appendix  and  for  a  while  it  looked  like  I  was  going  to 
loose  her.  She  recovered  and  has  been  able  to  stay 
with  me  through  some  real  hard  times  and  has  always 
looked  on  the  bright  side  of  things,  no  matter  how 
rough  they  seemed. 

Wages  weren't  like  they  are  now,  but  we  had 
a  lot  of  our  living  there  on  the  ranch  and  Hillman's 


were  sure  good  when  we  had  any  sickness,  and  we 
had  plenty  of  that. 

Maydia  would  move  to  Idmon  to  live  with 
Betty  Bennett  and  son,  "Kenny,"  to  put  Marilyn  in 
school,  while  I  batched  at  the  ranch. 

In  1941  we  bought  the  "Gus"  Brauer  place. 
We  did  well  there,  but  had  good  help  from  our 
daughter,  Marilyn.  She  was  working  for  what  was 
then  the  Triple  A  in  Dubois. 


Marilyn  &  Sons 

Marilyn  married  "Bob"  Wuthrich  and  they 
lived  in  Dubois  where  "Bob"  worked  for  the  railroad. 
On  January  11,  1944,  their  son,  Lance  was  born  and 
on  February  2,  "Bob"  left  to  go  into  the  service.  He 
was  gone  for  two  and  a  half  years.  Marilyn  went 
back  to  work  and  Maydia  and  I  took  care  of  Lance. 
When  "Bob"  got  home,  they  both  stayed  with  their 
jobs,  then  after  some  time  they  decided  to  go  to 
keeping  house.  Marilyn  quit  her  job  and  we  had  to 
give  up  Lance,  but  they  were  all  good  to  come  home 
a  lot.  When  Duel  and  Alair  came  along  we  were  just 
as  happy  to  have  them.  We  have  always  been  real 
thankful  that  "Bob"  and  Marilyn  were  so  good  to 
share  their  family  with  us.  When  the  boys  were  big 
enough  to  help  me  in  the  field  we  always  paid  them, 
but  if  "Bob"  and  Marilyn  kept  track  of  the  days  and 
hours  they  put  in  at  hard  work,  how  much  we  would 
owe  them! 

We  decided  to  move  where  the  winters 
weren't  so  long,  thus  were  considering  selling  the 
Kilgore  ranch.  We  bought  the  Ross  Peterson  place  in 
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Menan,  and  moved  to  this  new  location  in  the  fall  of 
1955.  After  a  short  time  we  sold  our  place  at 
Kilgore,  as  I  didn't  want  the  job  of  running  back  and 
forth.  I  milked  a  bunch  of  cows  here  for  a  few  years. 
The  place  needed  a  lot  of  work  done  on  it.  I  had  a  lot 
of  it  done  and  I  received  an  award  from  Soil 
Conservation  for  1962  and  again  in  1963.  We  rented 
some  ground  to  Bill  Eames  to  plant  beets.  When 
Lance  and  Duel  had  to  find  better  jobs  than  there  were 
here  for  them,  we  sold  our  cows  and  rented  the  out 
place  to  Bill  Eames  which  has  proved  out  real  good 
for  us." 

Grandad  always  had  names  for  all  his  cows. 

We  remember  that  whenever  Gram  and 
Grandad  would  come  to  visit  us,  Grandad  would  be  in 
a  hurry  to  get  home  to  milk  the  cows  and  feed  the 
chickens. 

He  worked  hard  all  his  life.  Lance  spent 
many  summers  working  with  him  and  recalls  the  long, 
long  hours  of  hard  work  that  he  put  in.  Even  after  he 
retired.  Grandad  spent  hours  each  day  keeping  up 
their  large  lovely  yard  to  perfection. 

A  grandfather  is  a  little  bit  parent,  a  little  bit 
teacher,  and  a  little  bit  best  friend." 

Grandad  had  a  multitude  of  ways  to  entertain 
his  grandchildren.  He  could  cut  out  realistic,  near 
perfect  animals  shapes  from  paper.  From  these,  entire 
farm  yard  scenes  would  be  created.  Mom  remembers 
her  dad  making  them  for  her.  He  learned  to  make 
them  as  a  boy  when  on  rainy  days  he  and  his  brothers 
would  make  barn  yard  scenes  and  his  job  was  to  make 
the  animals. 

Grandad  knew  lots  and  lots  of  songs  and  used 
to  sing  them  by  the  hours.  One  was  about  a  little 
Colored  Boy  who  ate  too  much  watermelon  and 
couldn't  fit  back  through  the  fence. 

He  loved  to  take  his  grand  children  and  great- 
grandchildren for  tractor  rides.  I  can  remember  riding 
behind  the  tractor  in  the  trailer  and  pushing  piles  of 
grass  out  for  the  cows.  In  the  winter,  he  would  pull 
the  old  wooden  sled  with  wide  wooden  runners 
behind  the  tractor.  The  fields  would  be  rough  and 
bumpy  and  frozen  and  what  a  wild  ride  that  would  be. 

When  Grandad  bought  the  riding  lawn  mower, 
he  a)ntinued  to  take  them  on  tractor  rides,  but  als<i 
took  them  on  the  mower.  Often  Austin  would  ride  out 
on  the  h(xxl,  while  Amber  sat  on  Grandad's  lap. 

Grandad's  overalls  made  him  the  target  of 
many  a  prank  for  we  delighted   in  unbuckling   the 


buckles.  Another  favorite  prank  was  to  go  v,ith 
Grandad  to  gather  the  eggs  and  lock  him  in  the 
chicken  coop.  Thank  goodness  he  was  always  good 
natured  about  such  silliness. 

Lance  and  Duel  spent  hours  riding  on 
Grandad's  back  when  they  were  small.  We  have 
movies  of  him  down  on  his  knees  playing  horse. 

Two  summers  ago,  Gram  and  1  canned 
applesauce  together.  Grandad  picked  apples  by  the 
bucketful  and  brought  them  in.  Next  thing  we  knew 
he  was  in  the  top  of  the  tree  picking  those  nice  big 
ones  that  only  grow  in  the  very  top  branches. 

Each  of  the  grandchildren  are  blessed  to  have 
their  own  scripture  which  Gram  and  Grandad  have 
given  us.    Grandad  wrote  in  each  of  them. 

They  have  always  made  a  special  effort  to 
attend  all  of  our  baptisms,  wedding  receptions  and  any 
other  special  events.  Their  presence  was  alu-ays 
appreciated. 

When  my  daughter.  Amber,  was  bom.  Gram 
and  Grandad  came  to  the  hospital  to  see  us.  Grandad 
was  trying  so  hard  to  get  a  good  look  at  the  baby 
through  the  nursery  window  that  he  banged  his  head 
on  the  glass.  He  looked  so  startled  and  said  to  me. 
"You  know,  1  did  the  same  thing  when  you  were 
bom."  Eighteen  months  later  when  April  was  bom, 
they  came  again  and  once  again  Grandad  bumped  his 
forehead  on  the  glass.  As  the  noise  o\  the  thud 
echoed  down  the  hospital  corridor,  he  linked  at  me 
you  were  born."  Then  he  peered  in  at  tiny  little 
April,  held  out  his  hands  and  said,  "  I  can't  wait  U) 
get  my  hands  on  her." 

A  grandfather  thinks  his  grandchildren  are  the 
brightest,  the  dearest,  and  the  best  in  the  world  He 
may  "just  happen"  to  have  a  few  snapshots  of  them  \o 
show.  He's  really  delighted  when  .stimeone  exclainvs. 
"Say,  these  kids  kxik  just  like  you."  Grandad  loved 
pictures  of  any  of  the  great-grandchildren  arxl  we  are 
blessed  to  have  many  pictures  of  them  v,^\h  hmi. 

"A  grandfather's  lesstins  have  a  great  effect  on 
you  throughout  your  life.  Often  you  tlnd  yourself 
quoting  him  or  telling  people.  "My  grandad  says 
this..."  He  had  a  lot  of  little  sayings,  such  as  "it's 
great  next  year  country."  or  "the  grain's  better  than 
we  thought  I'd  be.  but  then  we  thought  it  Wi>uld  hr." 
He  said  his  brotlier.  Olm.  Uiught  him  'Keep  ytHir 
work  and  pay  your  bills  if  it  Likes  the  hide  '  The  list 
time  he  saw  Lance  he  coun.seled  him  ti^  always  be 
honest  in  his  wt)rk.  He  had  M^me  tavunte  ui^ds  like 
"lol-blolly"  and  as  wx"  were  leaving  any  tin>e  wrd 
gone  for  a  visit  he  would  tell  us"(  nnvl  n.j\  "    He  arxl 
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Duel  used  to  have  a  contest  to  see  who  would  get  the 
last  Good  Day  as  we  were  leaving. 

Some  special  occasions  in  recent  years  were 
Gram  and  Grandad's  Fiftieth  Wedding  Anniversary 
and  Grandad's  Eightieth  Birthday.  On  August  9, 
1972,  Gram  and  Grandad  were  sealed  for  time  and  all 
eternity  in  the  Idaho  Falls  LDS  Temple.  We  are 
especially  grateful  to  Bishop  Lyle  Cottle  for  the 
encouragement  he  gave  them  which  helped  them  to  get 
their  temple  work  done.  Their  anniversary  was  on 
August  16,  1972,  and  Mom  and  Dad  hosted  an  open 
house  in  their  honor.  The  people  who  came  and  who 
sent  cards  were  numerous  and  the  family  was  all 
there.  There  were  two  great-grandchildren  at  that 
time. 

On  August  30,  1975,  we  had  a  family  dinner 
at  their  home  followed  by  a  game  of  horse  shoes  for 
the  men  out  by  the  shed.  By  this  time  there  were  five 
great-grandchildren.  Grandad  celebrated  his  83rd 
birthday  with  a  fishing  trip  to  Kilgore.  They  took 
Austin  along  and  came  home  with  one  fish! 

"Grandad  Jep"  passed  away  in  his  sleep  on 
Thursday,  July  24,  1980,  at  his  home  in  Menan.  He 
was  84.  He  had  suffered  a  stoke  on  July  17,  1979. 
He  gained  some  strength  back  and  still  got  around 
until  March  25,  1980,  when  he  suffered  another 
stroke.  Since  that  time.  Gram  took  care  of  him  at 
home  which  meant  dressing,  feeding,  washing  and 
shaving  him  and  lifting  him  so  many  times  each  day. 
Dana  and  I  came  out  about  once  a  week  to  mow  lawn, 
do  little  repair  jobs,  bring  groceries  and  help  Gram 
with  his  care.  Two  weekends  in  June,  Lance  drove  up 
from  Salt  Lake  to  help.  Mom  came  for  fi-equent  visits 
and  always  cut  Grandad's  hair.  She  gave  him  his  last 
one  March  29.  Duel  and  his  family  came  for  a  visit. 
Grandad  had  worried  that  he  might  never  see  their 
baby,  Courtney.  He  was  so  glad  that  they  came  so  he 
could  see  her.  However,  even  with  the  help  of  the 
family,  neighbors  and  friends  the  large  share  of  the 
burden  fell  on  Gram  and  we're  proud  of  her  as  it  was 
difficult  and  many  times  nearly  and  impossible  task. 

"Jep"  was  survived  by  his  wife,  Maydia,  of 
Menan,  daughter,  Marilyn  and  husband,  "Bob"  of 
Smithfield,  Utah;  three  grandchildren,  Lance  Wuthrich 
and  his  wife,  Deena  and  four  children,  Julie,  Mark, 
Ray  and  Craig;  Duel  Wuthrich  and  wife,  Marcene,  of 
Brigham,  City,  Utah  and  their  four  children,  Natalie, 
Kirk,  Travis  and  Courtney;  and  Alair  Schroeder  and 
husband,  Dana  of  Idaho  Falls  and  three  children, 
Austin,  Amber  and  April.  He  was  the  last  surviving 
member  of  his  family.    He  was  a  high  priest  in  the 


LDS  Church  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

I  would  like  to  close  with  this  poem  from 
Gram  to  Grandad.  "When  I  think  about  the 
happiness.  That  you  and  I  have  shared.  And  all  the 
things  you've  said  and  done,  To  show  how  much  you 
cared,  I  can't  help  feeling  lucky.  And  proud  as  I  can 
be.  That  the  whole  world's  finest  husband,  Is  the  man 
who  married  me.  My  heart  is  full  of  memories;  I  can 
recall  wondrous  times.  Yet,  I  look  to  being  reunited, 
Most  of  all.  I  know  that  you'll  be  waiting.  Open- 
armed  for  me.  To  light  with  your  celestial  love.  The 
pathway  to  eternity. 

May  the  Spirit  give  you  the  same  solid 
assurance  that  I  have  that  Grandad  lives  and  continues 
to  love  us  and  pray  for  our  safe  return  home  to  our 
Heavenly  Parents,  I  pray  in  the  name  of  Our 
Redeemer  and  Savior,  Jesus  Christ.    AMEN. 

COMPILED  BY  GRANDDAUGHTER.   AMBER  WUTHRICH 

SCIIROEDFR.  1981 


WILFORD  AND  MARY  LEONA  ANDERSON 

In  Spencer  High  School  the  girls  were  ready 
for  their  Senior  Prom.  They  had  a  photographer  from 
the  Standar's  Studio  of  Idaho  Falls  come  up  to  take  a 
picture  of  their  graduating  class,  the  largest  class  to 
ever  graduate  from  Spencer  with  a  total  of  10 
graduates.  This  was  in  1935.  All  the  girls  had  their 
hair  plastered  with  wave  set.  The  wave  set  was  made 
by  taking  flax  seeds  and  adding  water  to  them,  and 
bringing  them  to  a  boil.  When  cooled,  it  set  up  like 
a  jelly  and  was  combed  through  the  hair.  Wlien  it 
dried  it  was  gently  brushed  to  give  a  natural  wavy 
look. 

The  Spencer  school  had  an  excellent  basketball 
team.  They  also  had  several  other  sports,  such  as 
high  jumping,  pole  vaulting,  100  and  200  yard  dash, 
etc.  All  the  boys  participated  in  these  activities.  The 
girls  played  Softball  and  basketball. 

The  depression  years  were  on,  so  our  family 
was  more  fortunate  than  many,  as  we  had  a  steady 
income  which  was  greatly  appreciated.  The  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  was  the  mainstay  for  many  people, 
including  the  hobos  who  traveled  free  of  charge  in  the 
open  empty  cars,  if  the  box  cars  weren't  locked.  Our 
living  was  sustained  by  the  Railroad  too,  as  Wilford 
was  the  section  foreman,  keeping  the  tracks  smooth 
and  in  good  working  order.   If  you  saw  a  man  on  the 
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tracks  in  high  laced  boots,  it  was  usually  Wilford.  In 
case  of  snow  or  rock  slides,  there  were  electric  fences 
that  automatically  set  the  block  signal  to  stop  the  trains 
from  going  into  the  slides.  He  had  to  keep  the  snow 
and  the  rocks  away  from  the  fence. 

We  belong  to  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter  Day  Saints.  There  were  five  families  that  were 
members  and  no  church.  There  were  73  children  in 
the  town  of  Spencer,  with  no  religious  place  to  go. 
Wilford  took  proper  procedures  and  organized  a 
Sunday  School,  so  that  everyone  could  attend.  I 
helped  the  Spencer  Relief  Society  get  organized  for 
the  women.  We  had  eighteen  women  who  came 
regularly,  although  only  five  of  us  were  members  of 
the  church.  We  crocheted  articles  that  are  in  the 
Idaho  Falls  Temple. 

One  illness  that  was  one  to  remember  was  the 
mumps;  Wilford  and  all  three  sons,  Don,  Oral  and 
Calvin  were  in  bed  at  the  same  time.  Blanche  was 
married  and  away  from  home,  so  I  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  for  Marion,  my  other  daughter,  to  get 
them,  so  I'd  send  her  in  to  nurse  them.  She  never  did 
get  the  mumps. 

Oral  had  one  heck  of  a  stomach  ache,  so  he 
was  rushed  to  Idaho  Falls  to  the  hospital.  His 
appendix  had  ruptured  and  he  was  in  the  hospital  for 
fifteen  days.  Oral  thought  he  was  starving  to  death, 
as  he  couldn't  eat  for  twelve  days.  He'd  say,  "Why 
don't  you  feed  me  Mother,  you  always  used  to  feed 
me." 

Our  family  was  involved  in  an  automobile 
truck  accident  while  going  to  Idaho  Falls  to  get 
Blanche,  (who  was  graduating  from  high  school),  a 
dress,  and  a  suit  for  "Don",  who  was  graduating  from 
the  eighth  grade.  Just  as  we  were  coming  into  the 
Roberts  Slough,  on  the  north  end,  we  met  a  truck 
loaded  with  wheat.  We  were  all  lucky,  even  though 
I  had  my  nose  nearly  cut  off  and  hanging  down,  and 
my  knee  had  to  have  nineteen  stitches.  Don  was 
scalped  in  a  horseshoe  shape.  Oral  had  a  broken  arm, 
the  rest  were  badly  bruised.  The  doctor  took  the 
bandage  off  "Don's"  head  long  enough  for  him  to 
graduate.  It  could  have  been  worse,  we  could  have 
been  killed. 

Everyone  looked  forward  to  Saturday  night 
dances  at  Spencer. 

During  the  winter  time,  the  snow  was  a  good 
entertainer.  If  there  was  traffic,  we'd  stop  it,  so  we 
could  ride  the  toboggan  and  sleds  down  Beaver  Hill, 
north  of  Spencer.  Whole  families  participated  in  this 
event.    One  fellow  stayed  at  the  top  of  the  hill  to  stop 


traffic  and  one  at  the  bottom,  so  we  could  come  down 
safely. 

There  was  no  depot  at  Humphrey  at  the  time 
to  take  care  of  the  Railroad  mail,  so  it  was  necessary 
to  hail  down  the  fast  moving  train  to  send  official 
mail.  When  Wilford  wasn't  available,  as  he  was 
usually  out  on  his  section  line,  it  was  my  duty  to 
perform  this  act.  If  you  really  want  a  thrill  try  hailing 
down  a  fast  moving  passenger  train  to  send  the  mail. 
I'd  stand  out  in  the  middle  of  the  track  and  wave  my 
arms,  back  and  forth  across  the  track,  the  engineer 
would  toot  the  whistle  two  times  to  let  me  know  he 
could  see  me.  They'd  stop  so  I  could  give  the  mail 
sack  to  the  mail  officer  in  the  mail  car.  Two  more 
toots  and  they  were  off  again. 

We  made  a  move  to  Shelley  where  we  resided 
two  years.  Then  it  was  back  to  Dubois  on  December 
13,  1942.  It  was  from  Dubois  that  all  three  of  our 
sons  were  to  go  into  the  U.S.  Navy  to  fight  for  their 
country  during  World  War  II. 

During  the  Campaign  for  President  of  the 
United  States,  President  Harry  S.  Truman  and  hi.s 
daughter,  Margaret,  stopped  at  Dubois  and  stepped  out 
on  the  veranda  of  the  back  of  the  observation  car  oi 
the  train,  where  all  the  town  folks  had  an  opportumr\ 
to  shake  hands,  including  me.  They  were  ais^^  given 
a  string  of  trout  from  some  of  the  men  from  DuK>is 

One  time  at  Dubois,  in  the  winter  of  1948,  ii 
was  so  cold  the  passenger  train,  number  29.  giu 
frozen  to  the  track  in  the  yards.  The  Superintendent  of 
the  Railroad  was  on  the  train.  In  order  to  get  the  u-ain 
moving  again,  helper  engines  were  htx>ked  together 
and  kept  moving  so  they  could  start  it  going  again 

The  Railroad  furnished  a  house  for  the  SeciJ*>n 
Foreman.  We  had  electricity  and  runiiing  water,  but 
no  bathroom  or  telephone.  A  large  lump  of  coal  was 
put  into  the  stove  at  night  to  keep  things  from  freezing 
up.  Winter  nights  were  colder,  or  seemed  colder,  as 
the  first  one  up  in  the  morning  shivered  in  his  shoes 
till  the  fire  was  poked  and  started  burning. 

We  moved  back  to  Blackfixn  once  agam  m 
1954  where  a  bad  mott^r  car  (railroad)  accident 
happened  to  Wilford.  resulting  in  bad  injuries  and 
bruises.  The  family  concluded  it  was  a  direct  cau.st*  of 
his  ensuing  cancer  illness  that  tixik  his  life  March  6. 

1961. 

One  thing  1  like  to  do  is  travel  and  before 
Wilford  died,  we  u-aveled  whenever  we  could  1  still 
drive  my  own  car  to  get  back  and  forth  to  sec  my 
family.    My  grandchildren  say.  "Go.  Grann> .  Go  ' 

1  have  a  garden  and  grow  the  vegcuibles  I  like 
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and  can  or  freeze  them.  I  still  embroider  and  crochet. 
I  have  made  several  braided  rugs;  I've  probably  made 
a  hundred  or  more.  I  made  ten  for  one  woman.  I've 
also  written  my  life  history.  I,  Mary  Leona  Draper 
Anderson  was  born  May  22,  1898  at  Rockland,  Idaho. 
There  were  thirteen  children  in  my  inmiediate  family. 

Wilford  and  I  were  married  March  29,  1915. 
We  have  five  children:  Blanche  Anderson  Kramp  was 
bom  January  11,  1916  in  Roy,  Utah;  Marion 
Anderson  Padrotti  was  bom  February  24,  1919  in 
Roy,  Utah;  Wilford  Donald  was  bom  June  19,  1921 
at  Blackfoot,  Idaho,  Oral  Warren  was  born  August  2, 
1923  at  Blackfoot,  Idaho  and  Calvin  Alonzo  was  bom 
June  22,  1926  at  By  me,  Idaho. 

Mary  Leona  continued  to  live  in  Blackfoot, 
Idaho,  until  her  death  in  the  mid  80's. 

Bertha  noted  that  Mary  Leona 's  motto  was 
probably  "hard  work".  She  was  a  good  mother  to  all 
of  her  children  and  grandchildren.  She  always  had  a 
quick  wit  and  good  sense  of  humor... a  rather  satirical 
type  of  humor  at  the  right  time  to  bring  a  laugh  when 
needed.  She  was  handy  with  the  frying  pan  and  made 
plain  home-made  bread  and  butter  taste  better  than  any 
one  else  in  the  world.  She  had  many  trials  and 
hardships  in  her  life,  but  in  spite  of,  or  because  of 
them,  she  emerged  to  a  wonderful  person. 

COMPILED  BY  MARY  LEONA  &  BERTHA  ANDERSON 


"JIM"  ANfD  BETTY  ANGELOS 


"Jim" 


The  teaching  careers  of  "Jimmy"  and  Betty 
Angelos  brought  them  to  Dubois  in  1967  where  he 


taught  math  in  the  Clark  County  Jr-Sr.  High  School 
and  she  began  teaching  the  third  grade  at  the  Lindy 
Ross  Elementary  school,  as  well  as  Arts  and  Crafts. 

"Jimmy"  Bill  Angelos  was  bom  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bill  Angelos.  His  father  owned  and  operated  a 
small  grocery  store  in  Pocatello.  "Jinmiy"  received 
his  high  school  diploma  in  1953  and  Bachelor's 
Degree  fi-om  Idaho  State  University  in  1958.  His 
teaching  career  began  after  serving  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

A  daughter,  Betty  Frances,  was  bom  to 
Delmer  B.  and  Vivian  Duncan  Emenhiser  in 
Bartlesville,  Oklahoma  January  20,  1941.  She  had 
two  sisters,  Peggy  Weldon  and  Cleta  Emenhiser,  of 
Bartlesville.  She  completed  her  high  school  education 
in  1959  and  received  her  B.A.  from  the  University  of 
Tulsa  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  in  1963. 

After  completing  a  year  of  teaching  in 
Bartlesville,  Betty  moved  to  Elko,  Nevada,  to  begin 
teaching  art  in  grades  one  through  six.  She  met 
"Jimmy"  in  Elko  while  he  was  teaching  there,  too. 

They  were  married  in  Pocatello,  Idaho 
December  26,  1965,  at  the  Greek  Orthodox  church. 
They  settled  in  North  Dakota  for  two  years.  Then,  in 
1967  they  moved  to  Dubois,  Idaho  to  live  in  the  John 
Armitage's  home. 

Their  first  daughter,  Athena  Vivian,  was  bom 
in  Pocatello,  January  15,  1970,  while  Vivian  Ann  was 
bom  November  17,  1977  in  the  Madison  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Rexburg,  Idaho. 

In  June  of  1970  they  purchased  some 
property  from  the  Charles  McClures,  where  they  are 
now  living  in  a  double  wide  mobile  home. 

Since  1967  "Jimmy"  has  been  active  in  the 
Dubois  Lion's  Club  as  treasurer.  He  served  as  vice 
president  and  president  of  the  Teachers  Association 
and  vice  president  of  the  Clark  County  PTA.  He  is 
presently  serving  as  Negotiation  Chairman  for  the 
Teacher's  Association. 

Betty  was  secretary  of  the  Teacher's 
Association  and  the  Ladies  Aid  of  the  Dubois 
Conmiunity  Baptist  Church.  While  in  Dubois  she  has 
served  as  a  4-H  Leader,  a  Girl  Scout  Leader,  Bible 
Club  Teacher  and  acting  Libraian  of  the  Dubois  Book 
Caboose.  The  1991  Lindy  Ross  Elementary  School 
Christmas  Operetta  was  dedicated  in  loving  memory 
to  Betty. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  Daughters  of 
Penelope.  Her  main  interests  were  home  decorating, 
drawing,  painting  and  fishing. 

Athena  graduated  from  Ricks  College,  then 
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transferred  to  Idaho  State  University. 

Athena  and  Vance  Vadnais  were  united  in 
marriage  August  6,  1987.  Their  daughter  is  named 
Brittany.  The  family  is  living  in  Pocatello,  where 
both  parents  are  enrolled  at  ISU  as  of  1990. 

Betty  resigned  her  position  as  Clark  County 
teacher  the  spring  of  1991  due  to  her  illness.  She 
passed  away  at  the  Idaho  Falls  Hospital,  December 
15,  1991.  Burial  was  in  the  Mountainview  Cemetery 
in  Pocatello. 

COMPILED  BY  ANGELOS  FAMlLY-1990 


GRACE  V.  HALVERSON  ARMITAGE 


•'/.■■.y/'i".'//r.WA'^i'-:'yyA  -avj 


Grace  and  Sherman 

Grace  V.  was  born  March  9,  1908  in  Hyrum, 
Utah  to  Hiram  and  Keturah  Wigriaii  Halverson. 

In  1910  or  1912,  the  family  moved  to 
Humphrey,  Idaho  where  they  homesteaded  a  ranch. 

Along  with  ranching,  her  father  transported 
the  school  children,  driving  a  team  and  wagon  in  the 
spring  and  fall  months,  and  a  team  and  sleigh  most  of 
the  winter. 

At  times  during  the  winter  months  they  would 
be  snowed  in  for  weeks  until  Mr.  Halverson  would 
take  horses  and  break  a  road  so  they  could  get  to  town 
or  school. 

TTieir  home  did  not  have  the  modern  facilities 
we  know  today.  It  was  heated  by  a  stove  that  burned 
wood,  also  the  cooking  of  food,  and  the  heating  of 
water  was  done  on  this  stove.  They  packed  all  their 
water  from  nearby  Beaver  Creek. 

Grace  attended  school  in  Humphrey  along 
with  other  members  of  her  family.  Everyone  enjoyed 
the  plays  put  on  for  different  holidays.  All  the  parents 
would  come,  then  afterwards,  a  potluck  dinner  was 


served,  followed  by  a  dance.  At  daylight  ever>one 
would  return  home. 

On  December  29,  1930,  Grace  married 
Maurice  "Mick"  Raymond  Armitage  in  North  Platte, 
Nebraska.  They  were  sealed  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
at  the  Temple  September  25,  1974.  Seven  children 
were  bom  to  the  couple;  Jack  Raymond,  John 
Sherman,  James  Kendall,  Joseph  William,  Anna 
Valine,  Maurice  Shelly,  and  Kenneth  Lee. 

Son,  John  and  wife,  Eileen  Rosa  Armitage, 
later  lived  in  Dubois,  where  both  were  teachers  for 
several  years.  They  had  two  sons,  David  and  Rudy. 
Their  home  was  located  on  Thomas  Avenue  on  the 
west  side  of  the  street,  between  the  present  David 
Sleight  and  James  Farley  homes.  Wife,  Eileen,  was 
the  daughter  of  David  and  Lindy  Ross,  also 
Superintendent  and  elementary  teacher,  respectively, 
of  the  Clark  County  school  system  for  quite  a  few 
years. 

Grace  enjoyed  painting,  shaded  embroider), 
which  she  learn  to  do  at  the  age  of  nine.  Many  blue 
ribbons  were  won  by  Grace  at  the  Utah  State  Fair. 
Grace  also  made  many  afghans  and  quilts.  At  the 
time  of  this  writing,  Grace  lives  at  Coeur  d'  Aiene, 
Idaho. 

COMPILED  BY  GRACE  V.  HAI.\TRSON-l«»<)l 


ROY  F.  "PETE "  ARONSON 


"PttC" 

"Pete"  Aron.s*>n  lived  most  of  his  life  in  Cl^rk 
County  and  will  be  remembered  by  nuny  ot  the  old 
timers.    He  was  Kirn  at  I.inxa.  Montaru  on  IVcembcr 
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13,  1907,  the  son  of  John  and  Alpha  Small  Aronson. 
He  had  two  sisters,  Ora  Collier  Gallagher  and  Mary 
Aronson  Beckstead  Mclntyre.  Ora  was  buried  in 
California  and  Mary  was  still  living  as  of  1992,  in 
Blackfoot. 

Alpha,  "Pete's"  mother,  is  buried  in  the  Small 
Cemetery.  Her  first  husband,  Andrew  Collier,  who 
died  at  a  young  age,  is  also  buried  at  Small.  John 
Aronson,  "Pete's"  father,  was  buried  in  Anaconda, 
Montana. 

Early  grade  school  days  for  Pete  were  with 
"Tuffy"  Webster  at  Lima.  He  later  attended  school  at 
Dubois. 

"Pete"  spent  much  of  his  time  at  the  Small 
ranch  on  Medicine  Lodge.  He  worked  as  a  carpenter 
in  the  Clark  County  area,  and  some  of  the  ranches  he 
worked  for  were  "Tuffy"  Webster's,  Stacy  Bond's, 
and  Jay  Edie's.  In  Dubois,  he  worked  for  H.  E. 
Kator,  building  his  home,  and  for  many  others. 

"Pete"  was  also  employed  by  the  Mud  Lake 
Telephone  Company  and,  in  the  late  1940's,  he  went 
to  work  for  the  Utah  Power  and  Light  Company, 
working  as  a  lineman  on  the  first  powerline  on  lower 
and  upper  Medicine  Lodge.  He  also  worked  in  other 
areas  for  the  power  company.  "Pete"  was  elected  to 
serve  as  watermaster  for  the  Medicine  Lodge  Water 
District  for  several  years. 

For  several  years,  he  worked  at  the  Peterson 
Ranch  located  in  Odgen,  Utah.  This  ranch  raised 
registered  Hereford  cattle. 

"Pete"  never  married,  but  he  enjoyed  going  to 
the  dances  at  Lidys,  Medicine  Lodge,  Dubois  and 
Spencer.  He  served  in  the  U.  S.  Army  during  World 
War  II.  Most  of  his  service  time  was  in  Italy  and 
other  overseas  missions. 

He  passed  away  at  the  Boise  Veteran's 
Hospital  on  May  20,  1973  following  a  lingering  illness 
and  heart  attack.   Burial  was  at  the  Small  Cemetery. 

COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD 


JUANITA  MARTINEZ  ASHBAKER 

Juanita  Martinez  lived  in  the  town  of  Spencer 
for  quite  sometime  as  a  young  woman  with  her  dad, 
Felix  Martinez  and  five  brothers.  Her  brothers 
included:  Felix,  Jr.,  Wm.  "Bill",  Jack,  Paul  and 
Milo.  She  was  the  only  daughter  in  the  family. 
Juanita  was  however,  a  native  of  Del  Norte,  Colo. 


She  married  Parley  Ashbaker.  They  lived  for 
a  time  in  Spencer,  where  her  husband  tended  bar  at 
the  Spencer  Lodge  and  she  worked  as  a  cook  and 
waitress  also  at  the  Spencer  Lodge.  She  and  her 
husband  did  not  have  any  children.  She  also  lived  in 
Magna,  Utah,  Nampa  and  Idaho  Falls. 

Juanita  passed  away  after  a  short  illness  at  the 
age  of  49  in  Idaho  Falls.  She  was  pre-  ceded  in  death 
by  brother  Paul  and  her  mother. 

COMPILED  FROM  ASHBAKER  RECORDS 

MISCELLANEOUS  SPENCER  PHOTOS 

1.  Calvin  Anderson  (Family  Story  Page  18) 

2.  His  parents,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wilford  Anderson 

3.  Patsy  Albano  (Family  Story  Page  3) 

4.  Grace  Ayers  (1923-Father  at  WLSQ 
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JACK  BAIRD 

Jack  Baird  received  his  education  at  Dubois, 
Idaho.  He  was  born  at  Colfax,  Washington,  the  son 
of  Emmett  and  Minnie  Baird.  In  1926  he  moved 
with  his  parents  from  Dubois  to  a  farm  near 
Grandview.  He  later  took  over  the  operation  of  the 
farm. 

Jack  had  five  sisters,  Betty  (Lang),  Clarice 
(Hickey),  Hope  (Barnes),  Emma  (Fritts)  and  Thelma 
(Shoop)  and  four  brothers,  Waine,  Allen,  Eldon  and 
Gene. 

He  died  November  25,  1980  at  Grandview, 
where  he  was  also  buried. 

COMPILED  FROM  POST  REGISTER 


"BILL"  BAKER 

William  "Bill"  Baker  served  a  number  of 
years  as  Forest  Ranger  at  Dubois,  Idaho. 

He  died  at  the  age  of  102,  November  6,  1987 
at  Idaho  Falls. 

Baker  was  born  October  2,  1885  in  a  log 
cabin  at  Leigh,  Iowa,  the  son  of  Hank  and  Alice 
Baker.    He  completed  the  second  grade  in  school. 

"Bill"  cut  cord  wood  with  his  brothers  and 
sisters  to  buy  something  to  eat,  and  hauled  water 
from  the  river  to  drink  for  household  use. 

He  learned  to  break  horses  at  the  age  of  nine. 
Then,  when  fourteen  he  ran  away  from  home.  His 
first  employment  was  working  in  potatoes  for  which 
he  was  paid  10  cents  per  row. 

He  was  employed  by  the  federal  government 
during  World  War  I  to  break  and  train  horses  for  the 
Army. 

He  later  served  two  hitches  in  the  Army.  His 
Army  memories  were  transporting  people  to  the 
hospital  and  to  their  grave,  during  the  1918  flu 
epidemic. 

On  June  5,  1918  he  married  Aibeace,  while 
in  the  Army  in  the  Philippines. 

"Bill"  rode  in  the  rodeo  circuit.  He  was  also 
employed  as  a  sheep  herder  in  later  years,  and  as 
sheep  camp  cook,  preferring  to  cook  the  good  old 
basic  foods,  such  as  .stews,  beans,  beef  and  lots  ot 
vegetables. 


He  always  told  his  friends  that  "walking  and 
fresh  air  will  cure  many  ills."  "Bill"  spoke  a  number 
of  languages  quite  fluently. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife  and 
their  two  children.   He  was  buried  in  Idaho  Falls. 

POST  REGISTER 


GEORGE  AND  MINNIE  BAKER 

It  was  of  common  knowledge  that  Herbert  G. 
Baker  was  the  first  child  to  be  born  in  the  new  town 
of  Dubois  in  the  early  1890s.  He  was  the  son  of 
George  and  Minnie  Baker.  He  also  had  a  sister.  Lulu 
Shaw.    (Picture  page  55) 

Among  the  early  families  coming  to  Dubois 
were  Railroad  Engineers  and  Firemen  on  the  four 
helper  engines  including:  the  100-1001-02-03  &  04. 
The  original  home  of  George  and  .Minnie 
Baker  in  Dubois  is  now  owned  and  occupied  by 
Royce  and  DeeAnn  Holmes.  The  Bakers  had  two 
children.  Lulu  Baker  Shaw  and  Herber. 

D.O.  Balleny  was  fireman  for  Mr.  Baker. 

The  John  Hays,  Sr.  family  were  the  i>riginal 
owners  and  occupants  of  the  two  story  home  now 
owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herb  Sill.  This  same  house 
was  the  home  of  the  Edward  W.  Laird  family,  well 
known  livestock  grower.  The  John  Hays  children 
were:  daughter,  Maud,  .sons,  John  W..  Jr.,  F-red. 
Frank  and  Merle.  The  Hays  family  were  moved  to 
Pocatello  when  the  helper  engines  were  moved  out  of 
Dubois.  They  were  replaced  by  engines  called 
"Mallies."  John  W  Jr..  with  his  wife.  OIivc 
Kendrick  Hays,  lived  out  their  lives  on  a  ranch  on 
Camas  Creek,  having  later  acquired  tv^o  homes  m 
Dubois.  One  of  the  hornet  is  nov,  owned  and 
occupied  by  "Don"  and  Carol  Shenlon.  The  other 
home  is  now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Glen  (Kay)  SliHJdard. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  Erick.son's  home  wa.s  the 
home  of  Walter  Phillips,  now  tmned  h>  Jud>  l-ingo. 
The  Ericksons  had  lv,o  sons,  one  being  Orville.  who 
drowned  during  a  spring  runoff  ot  then  "Dry  Creek' 
now  Beaver  Creek.  Orville,  a  mere  child,  is  interned 
in  the  Dubois  Cemetery.  Clarence,  like  his  taiher. 
became  a  railroad  man  Tlie  i;rick.son-s  lived  out  their 
lives  in  Pocatello.  Idaho,  after  being  moved  t'ul  of 
Dubois  along  with  the  helper  engines. 

A  Swede.  John  ,'\ron.son.  was  one  of  Ono 
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Erickson's  fireman.  Otto  and  John  had  been  called 
by  the  "Hosier"  to  prepare  for  a  helper  run  with  an 
oncoming  freight  train.  When  the  oncoming  engine 
pulling  the  heavy  load  blew  its  whistle  long  and  loud, 
John  ran  down  the  path  to  meet  Otto,  all  excited, 
yelling  "Watto,  Watto,  the  train  is  on  the  Vistlin 
Whistling  post. 

Another  helper  engineer  and  family  in  Dubois 
was  that  of  William  "Bill"  Foust  and  wife.  Their 
home  was  situated  about  where  the  present  Conoco 
Self  Service  is  today.  Tuck's  Livery  Stable  was  a 
little  way  north  and  the  Oakley  and  Ellis  Saloon,  just 
south  of  the  Dubois  main  street.  The  Fousts  had  an 
infant  child  buried  in  the  Dubois  cemetery. 

There  was  a  tragic  accident  involving  Mr. 
Foust  and  the  helper  engine.  It  upset  "Bill"  so  badly 
that  the  family  transferred  to  a  distant  helper  station. 
At  the  time  of  the  accident  "Bill's"  fireman  was 
another  family  man,  Orson  Tout,  returning  from  a 
helper  run  into  Montana.  Soon  after  passing  a  point 
on  the  track  called  "High  Bridge"  their  engine  began 
to  pick  up  speed  because  of  a  little  more  down  grade. 
Engineer  Foust  applied  the  air  brake  slightly  when 
suddenly  the  engine  and  coal  tender  coupling  parted 
letting  Orson  Tout  fall  beneath  the  rolling  wheels  that 
mutilated  the  body  of  fireman  Orson.  Son  "Bill," 
soon  after  being  married,  became  a  helper  engineer 
out  of  Glenns  Ferry,  Idaho.  On  his  first  run  the 
engine  boiler  blew  up  scalding  "Bill"  to  death. 

COMPILED  BY  CARL  LEONARDSON 


GEORGE  H.  AND  PAULENA  DAGMAR 
BALLARD 

The  railroad  offered  employment  to  many  of 
the  early  Idaho  settlers,  including  George  H.  Ballard. 

The  Ballard  family  came  from  Warickshire, 
Covington,  England.  After  arriving  in  Utah,  George 
met  and  married  Paulena  Dagmar,  at  Providence, 
Utah. 

Being  eager  to  come  to  Idaho,  they  moved  to 
the  booming  railroad  town  of  Camas,  Idaho,  in  1882, 
where  George  worked  long  hours  for  the  railroad,  for 
several  years.  George  had  an  older  sister,  and  her 
husband,  who  moved  to  Idaho  before  the  Ballards, 
"Sam"  A.  and  Sarah  Goddard.  They  were  living  at 
the  railroad  stop  of  Hawgood,  located  near  Market 


Lake.   George  was  a  railroad  employee,  also. 
Paulena  Dagmar  was  bom  at  Vemmelou,  Shelland 
Island,  Denmark  in  1861,  then  came  to  the  United 
States  with  her  family. 

According  to  Henry  Edelman,  the  George 
Ballard  family  arrived  in  the  Birch  Creek  Valley 
around  1885.  With  the  money  they  saved  while 
working  with  the  railroad,  they  purchased  the  Taylor 
property,  known  as  the  Cottonwoods,  in  the  lower 
end  of  the  Valley.  This  land  was  just  up  the  creek 
from  the  Tyler  Stage  Station.  The  Goddard  families 
were  already  in  the  Valley  before  George  and 
Paulena  arrived.  Consequently,  the  land  they  choose 
was  not  far  from  the  Goddard  Ranch. 

Paulena  was  a  typical  pioneer,  who  learned  to 
knit  mittens,  sweaters,  socks  and  other  needed 
articles  of  clothing  from  carded  wool.  She  made  her 
own  homemade  soap,  furniture,  and  all  of  the  family 
clothing.  She  liked  to  create  straw  hats  for  the 
summer,  and  was  an  especially  good  cook.  She 
loved  the  country,  especially  the  beautiftil  mountains. 
Even  in  later  years,  after  leaving  this  valley,  she 
continued  to  long  for  the  Birch  Creek  mountains. 

Her  husband,  George,  had  the  mail  contract 
along  the  creek;  later  Paulena  took  on  the  job,  as  it 
kept  her  husband  too  tied  up.  She  began  her  route  at 
the  Reno  Post  Office,  hauling  the  mail  by  buggy  or 
horseback,  depending  on  the  weather.  She  traveled 
along  the  creek  up  to  Nicholia.  She  was  apparently 
the  first  lady  mail  carrier  of  the  area. 

The  Ballards  had  three  children  they  raised, 
one  was  Paulena's  cousin,  Botilda  Bosen;  the  other 
two  were  Leila  and  Nathan,  both  of  whom  were 
parentless  children,  whom  she  kept  to  prevent  going 
to  an  orphan  home. 

A  family  cemetery  was  located  near  Birch 
Creek  and  the  Ballard  and  Goddard  Ranches;  three 
members  of  the  Goddard  family  are  buried  there  in 
homemade  coffins,  7  or  17  year  old  (yr  unknown) 
Sammie  Goddard,  Grandma  Ballard,  then  nine-year- 
old  Rose  Etta  Goddard,  along  with  three  other  graves 
from  a  family  that  lived  near  the  sinks  at  that  time. 

Eventually  the  Ballards,  as  many  other  early 
settlers,  sold  their  property;  however,  some  lost  it 
all.  They  moved  on  to  Pocatello,  where  they 
operated  a  transfer  business,  then  into  real  estate  at 
Rupert.   In  El  Centro,  and 
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Calexico,  on  the  border  of  California  and  Mexico 
they  operated  two  small  hotels.  After  they  lost  this 
business  to  a  fire  and  earthquake,  they  worked  in  the 
Imperial  Valley  area. 

George  passed  away  in  1945,  at  age  82  and 
Paulena  died  in  1941  at  Long  Beach,  California. 

COMPILED  BY  MARIORIE  GODPARD  CAREY 


DAIL  AND  CLYDE  BARE 


ff  "f^S^ 


Irl  &  Hazel  Landacre  &  Clyde  Bare 

Dail  Bare,  along  with  his  brother.  Otto  came 
to  the  area  of  Birch  Creek  in  1917,  when  it  was  still 
a  part  of  Fremont  county.  Sometime  later,  "Aunt 
Clyde"  at  the  age  of  19  traveled  by  train  to  Dubois, 
as  a  young  bride  to  join  her  husband,  in  the  year  of 
1917. 

"Aunt  Clyde"  was  born  May  13,  1897  in 
Idlewild,  North  Carolina,  where  she  also  grew  up 
and  attended  school. 

Dail  Bare  was  born  March  6,  1895  at 
Wagoner,  North  Carolina.  He  attended  school  at 
Idlewild,  North  Carolina. 

They  became  husband  and  wife  December 
26,  1914,  when  they  were  married  in  Idlewild,  North 
Carolina. 

Their  first  home  was  at  Warm  Creek.  Dail 
was  employed  by  M.F.  Sullivan,  one  of  the  early 
pioneers  of  this  valley.  Later  Bares  built  a  two  room 
log  cabin  on  the  ground  they  decided  to  homestead  in 
the  same  location.  The  lumber  they  needed  wa.s 
transported  from  Dubois  by  team  and  wagon. 

Dail  soon  became  an  employee  of  the  Wood 
Live  Stock  Company,  headquartering  at  the 


Reno  ranch,  located  between  the  Wagoner  ranch  and 
the  Lone  Pine  on  Birch  creek.  "Aunt  Clyde"  worked 
as  ranch  cook,  while  they  resided  at  Birch  creek. 
They  also  spent  a  winter  on  the  Sheridan  ranch,  east 
of  Kilgore,  while  still  employed  by  the  Wood  Live 
Stock  Company. 

Otto  Bare  and  his  family  according  to  an  old 
newspaper  clipping,  spent  the  winter  of  1927-28  at 
their  old  home  in  North  Carolina,  then  returned  to 
Idaho  to  live  on  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company 
ranch  near  Camas,  the  Carrier  Ranch.  That  same 
year  he  purchased  an  eighty  acre  tract  of  land  on 
Birch  Creek,  where  they  move  in  1929. 

Still  seeking  new  horizons,  the  Dail  Bares 
worked  at  the  Viola  Mine  at  Nicholia.  Dale  was 
employed  as  a  miner,  "Aunt  Clyde"  as  a  cook.  They 
spent  some  time  at  the  Clayton  Silver  mine  and  in 
Gilmore,  with  "Aunt  Clyde"  working  at  Jaeger's 
Hotel  about  seven  years. 

Their  next  adventure  took  them  back  to  Birch 
creek,  to  build  a  cabin  on  Skull  Canyon  road.  One 
room  was  transferred  into  a  store  to  sell  groceries 
and  beverages. 

Around  1938  Dail  built  the  Blue  Dome  Inn 
business  on  Birch  Creek,  which  they  operated  for  ten 
years.  This  new  business  included  a  gas  station, 
cafe,  bar  and  dance  hall.  During  the  war  years  they 
closed  the  business  doors  and  raised  turkeys,  and 
chickens,  and  sold  eggs.  This  so<in  developed  a 
profitable  turkey  business,  raising  some  8,000  turkeys 
a  year  for  several  years. 

They  decided  to  make  a  change,  thus  leased 
the  Blue  Dome  and  moved  to  Battle  Mountain. 
Nevada.  They  had  a  three-year  le-ase  on  a  turquoise 
mine. 

Cecil  Carlson  purchased  their  Blue  Dome 
holdings  in  1948.  afterwhich  the  Bares  purchased  and 
operated  an  apartment  house  in  Midvale,  Utah. 

Dail  passed  away  in  May.  1*^51.  but  "Aunt 
Clyde"  continued  to  operate  the  apanments  through 
1968,  retiring  and  selling  her  business  in  W70  She 
returned  to  Id.iho  Falls  to  live  until  her  death  March 
10,  1984  at  an  Idaho  Falls  hospital  tollowmg  a 
lengthy  illness.  B<uh  were  huned  at  the  Idah.>  l.ills. 
Rose  Hill  Cemetery. 

The  family  honored  "Aunt  Clyde'  with  an 
Open   House   in    Dubois   commenviratmg   her   80ih 
Birthday.  May  13.  1977  at  the  DuK>is  l.ii>n"s  Hall 
The   Bares   were  survived   by   a   nephew.    Wendell 
Wagoner,  whom  they  raised.    Wendell  and  hi.s  wife. 
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Judy  live  in  Idaho  Falls. 

COMPILED  BY  WENDEM /TIJDY  LAIRD  WAGONER 


OTTO  BARE  FAMILY 
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Otto  &  Jane 
Daughter  -  Billie  Barber 

Otto  Harrison  Bare  came  out  west  from 
North  Carolina  in  April  of  1908  to  work  at  Spencer, 
Idaho  for  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company  (WLSC). 
Here  he  worked  with  the  sheep  for  three  years. 
Grover  and  "Johnny"  Stringer  decided  to  follow  suit, 
also  coming  to  Idaho  together  from  North  Carolina. 
Otto  had  been  working  in  the  coal  mines,  which  he 
didn't  like,  in  West  Virginia,  before  coming  to  Idaho. 

He  was  born  April  25,  1885,  at  Glendale 
Springs,  North  Carolina,  a  son  of  Jered  and  Nellie 
Wilcox  Bare. 

Otto  married  Nancy  Sheets  November  6, 
1906  in  Wagoner,  North  Carolina.  They  moved  to 
West  Virginia  about  a  year  later. 

She  was  born  September  8,  1889,  at 
Wagoner,  North  Carolina,  the  daughter  of  Jasper  and 
Maize  Sheets.  She  grew  up  and  went  to  school  in 
that  area. 

They  became  the  parents  of  three  daughters 
and  one  son.  Blanche  Bare  Wagoner  was  born  in 
West  Virginia,  Marshall  in  North  Carolina,  and  two 
were  born  in  Idaho-Billie  Bare  Barber  and  Hazel 
Bare  Landacre.  Hazel  was  born  November  23,  1909 
at  Birch  Creek. 

Otto  worked  for  several  ranchers,  in  Fremont 
County,  including:  the  WLSC,  and  Frank  Sullivan, 
who  had  quite  a  horse  herd,  which  was  before  Frank 


married.  Both  Otto  and  Nancy  worked  here.  Later 
they  worked  for  Renos'  several  years.  At  this  time, 
it  was  now  Clark  County.  He  quit  his  jobs  and 
bought  the  WLSC  Birch  Creek  Ranch. 

Otto  Bare  passed  away  March  21,  1952  in  the 
Idaho  Falls  hospital;  Nancy  died  July  31,  1967  at 
Idaho  Falls,  with  Interment  for  both  at  the  Idaho 
Falls  Rose  Hill  Cemetery.  Their  daughter.  Hazel 
passed  away  at  the  age  of  82,  September  10,  1992  at 
the  Rexburg  Nursing  Center.  Burial  was  at  the  St. 
Anthony  Riverview  Cemetery  with  her  husband,  Irl, 
who  died  May  12,  1987. 

MARSHAL  BARE 


Marshal 

Marshal  was  bom  at  Glendale  Springs,  North 
Carolina,  January  20,  1919.  His  dad  worked  for 
area  ranchers,  before  settling  in  Birch  Creek  about 
1930  on  the  ranch  they  purchased  from  Wood  Live 
Stock  Company.  Here  they  raised  sheep,  cattle  and 
horses. 

He  came  out  west  with  his  parents  when  he 
was  but  two  years  of  age.  Marshal  attended  school 
in  a  one  room  log  building  that  was  built  in  1930  on 
Birch  Creek,  which  burned  down  in  later  years.  At 
the  time  there  were  about  ten  students.  School 
started  in  the  spring  and  went  for  about  five  months 
because  the  winters  were  rather  severe.  There  had 
been  another  school,  prior  to  this  one  which  was  only 
about  a  mile  from  the  ranch.  The  Bares  had  a  Model 
T.  Ford,  but  it  had  to  be  pushed  up  hill,  and  then  it 
would  coast  down,  said  Marshal,  that  is  how  we  got 
to  school.  There  wasn't  any  high  school  out  there. 
The  grade  school  just  went  to  the  eighth  grade.  Our 
school  always  had  an  eighth  grade  graduation,  which 
was  quite  an  important  event.  They  then  built  the 
Reno  school  house  at  the  head  of  Birch  Creek  in 
Lemhi  County.  The  Jeppsons,  Worthings,  Barzee 
kids  and  myself  and  my  two  sisters  attended  it. 
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Marshal  went  to  high  school  in  Idaho  Falls. 

Marshal  remembered  the  many  good  old 
families  of  the  valley  -  the  good  times  at  dances  held 
at  the  schools  of  Birch  Creek  and  Reno.  Some  'good 
times'  enjoyed  were  the  horse  roundups  in  June, 
when  it  took  many  cowboys  to  roundup  about  800 
head  of  horses  from  the  range,  bring  them  in  to 
brand  the  colts,  maybe  break  a  few,  or  sell  some. 
Many  of  these  horses,  belonged  to  Wood  Live  Stock 
Company.  When  Marshal  was  about  12  years  of  age, 
he  worked  for  this  company  at  their  Birch  Creek 
Ranches.  He  eventually  purchased  his  family  ranch 
and  later  additional  holdings  of  WLSC. 

He  remembered  the  Dale  Bares'  building  a 
service  station  and  store  together  in  the  late  30's, 
which  became  known  as  the  Blue  Dome  in  1941. 
This  landmark  is  now  gone,  due  to  a  fire. 

Marshal  always  had  a  little  rodeo  in  his  blood 
-  but  according  to  him  he  never  cut  any  big  swath. 
He  tried  his  luck  at  saddle  bronc  riding,  bareback 
riding,  bull  riding  and  bull  dogging  in  the  states  of 
Oregon,  Montana  and  Idaho  in  the  Professional,  as 
well  as  amateur  rodeos.  He  last  held  a  professional 
card  in  1954. 

Marshal  and  his  family  continued  ranch  life 
at  Birch  Creek.  At  one  time  he  ran  some  50  head  of 
horses.  He  once  sold  some  of  his  bucking  horses  to 
the  rodeo  stock  producer,  Everett  Colburn  in  Alturas, 
California. 

The  Clyde  Jeppsons  were  miners  from 
Nicholia. 

When  Marshall  lived  at  Birch  Creek  there 
were  a  couple  of  miners,  "Joe"  and  "Ben".  They  had 
a  mine  up  in  the  Valley  and  a  farm.  They  managed 
to  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  even  got  a  couple  of 
car  loads  of  really  high  grade  ore.  They  sold  the 
mine  for  a  quarter  of  a  Million.  Well,  they  hired 
themselves  a  chauffeur,  then  traveled  to  Missoula  and 
purchased  themselves  a  Lincoln  Zephyr.  On  the  way 
out  of  town  the  two  were  sitting  in  the  back  seat, 
while  their  chauffeur,  rolled  the  car  over.  They  had 
a  lot  of  money  and  always  went  on  big  parties,  until 
"Joe"  died.  They  were  partying  at  Saty's  at  Gilmore 
and  Joe  went  to  sit  down  and  nobody  could 
understand  why.  Joe  sat  there  a  long  time,  so  "Ben" 
checked  on  him  to  find  him  dead.  That  sorta  broke 
up  their  partnership,  and  the  money  was  soon  all 
gone. 

Marshal  enjoyed  attending  the  rodeos,  he 
served  as  an  officer  of  the  Clark  County  Rodeo 


Association,  and  liked  to  take  the  girls  with  their 
horses  and  proudly  watch  them  take  part.  Each  year 
he  looked  forward  to  the  weekend  Island  Park  rodeo 
staged  by  the  Crystal  Brothers,  assisted  by  his  son-in- 
law.  Randy  and  daughter,  Jolene.  In  1983  he  was 
selected  as  Grand  Marshall  for  the  Clark  County 
Roundup  Rodeo  and  Parade.  He  rode  his  horse  and 
was  joined  by  his  daughters,  Jolene  and  Jeri. 

He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Clark 
County  Historical  Society,  member  of  the  Dubois 
Lions  club,  served  as  director  on  the  Birch  Creek 
Water  Association,  as  well  as  Clark  County  School 
Board  member. 

Marshal  passed  away  May  13,  1988  in  Idaho 
Falls  following  a  lengthy  illness.  His  wife,  "Marge" 
has  continued  to  live  in  Dubois  and  keeps  busy  with 
her  family  and  her  work.  He  was  survived  by  their 
daughters,  Jolene  and  Jeri  and  by  a  daughter  of  a 
former  marriage,  Janet  Evans. 

MARGERY  MANN  BARE 

Margery  was  born  January  23,  1930  in 
Aroma  Park,  Illinois,  the  daughter  of  Clarence  and 
Vera  Farr  Mann.  She  had  two  brothers,  Howard 
Mann  and  Warren  Mann,  and  one  sister  Elvena 
Worsfold.  Her  parents  later  moved  lo  Salmon. 
Idaho.  It  was  here  she  graduated  from  the  Salmon 
High  School, 

She  met  Marshal  Bare  at  a  friends  home  in 
Idaho  Falls.  They  were  eventually  married,  February 
14,  1953  in  the  Salmon  Methodist  Church. 
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That  same  year  they  moved  to  the  Birch 
Creek  ranch,  located  about  1/4  mile  from  the  Blue 
Dome.  Here  Marshal  raised  cattle  and  hay.  The 
family  was  always  kept  busy  with  ranch  work. 


Jeri  and  Jolene 

January  12,  1957  their  first  daughter,  Jolene 
was  bom,  then  Jeri  was  bom  June  10,  1959.  Both 
daughters  attended  the  Dubois  school  and  were  active 
in  school  events. 

Entertainment  at  Birch  Creek  was  visiting 
back  and  forth  with  neighbors,  card  parties, 
community  dinners  and  celebrations  during  different 
holidays.  One  of  the  big  events  at  the  Lone  Pine, 
which  "Marge"  assisted  Muriel  Worthing  with,  was 
the  Annual  Fund  Raiser  for  the  American  Cancer 
Society  for  Clark  County,  which  was  attended,  not 
only  by  Clark  County  residents,  but  folks  from  Idaho 
Falls  and  other  distant  areas.  Some  of  the  neighbors 
were  the  C.  A.  Wagoners,  Jack  Stewarts,  Mary  Gray, 
Chet  and  Muriel  Worthing,  O.A.  McCunes  and  Cecil 
Carlson. 

It  seemed  that  the  Bares  were  always  the  last 
people  on  Birch  Creek  to  brand,  so  all  the  wives  and 
children  would  come  to  their  place,  for  a  big 
cookout  and  enjoy  the  evening. 

The  opening  day  of  fishing  season  was 
always  a  big  deal  at  Birch  Creek.  There  were  so 
many  people  around  that  the  little  area  of  Birch 
Creek  would  turn  into  a  town  ovemight. 

"Marge"  worked  in  the  Blue  Dome,  while 
Cecil  Carlson  was  operating  the  business,  as  a  cook 
and  waitress.  Jolene  and  Jeri  also  worked  there 
during  the  summers.   "Marge"  served  as  secretary  of 


the  Birch  Creek  Water  District  for  a  number  of 
years. 

In  May  of  1975,  the  family  moved  to  Dubois, 
and  in  1976  purchased  their  home.  It  was  formerly 
the  Blaine  and  Donna  Grover  home,  built  by  Edward 
Doschades. 

"Marge"  drove  the  Birch  Creek  school  bus 
route  for  five  years,  and  is  presently  employed  as 
Clerk  for  School  District  #161  in  Dubois.  She  has 
been  involved  in  other  organizations  including-the 
Clark  County  Rodeo  Association,  Community 
Church,  PTA,  4-H,  Cancer  Society  and  Extension 
Homemakers  Council. 

TAPED  BY  AILEENFREDERIKSEN/COMPILED  BY  BJS 


GEORGE  AND  lOLA  BARNARD 

George  Barnard  served  in  World  War  I  in 
1917-18,  then  hung  his  shingle  to  practice  law  in 
1923  at  Willmar,  Minnesota. 

He  served  as  district  American  Legion 
commander  during  this  time.  At  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II  he  was  recalled  to  duty  from  the 
officers  reserves.  He  then  sold  his  business  when  he 
left  for  the  service  and  served  most  of  the  time 
during  the  war  with  the  Alaskan  Defense  Command, 
holding  the  rank  of  a  major. 

In  1945  George  located  at  Dubois,  Idaho  and 
was  associated  with  Harry  Ham  in  the  abstract 
business  until  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  served 
as  Clark  County  prosecuting  attorney  during  this 
period. 

Mr.  Bamard  was  bom  in  Renville,  Minn. 
April  2,  1899,  where  he  received  his  schooling  and 
graduated  with  a  bachelor  and  arts  degree  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  He  received  his  degree  in 
law  from  the  Minnesota  College  of  Law  in  1923. 

He  and  his  wife,  lola  Anderson  Barnard, 
moved  to  Idaho  Falls  in  1948  to  become  associated 
with  the  Ralph  Albaugh  law  firm. 

They  were  the  parents  of  a  son,  Dr.  George 
L.  Bamard  and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Don  (Marilyn) 
Johnson,  and  Mrs.  John  (Charlotte)  Graham, 

George  died  in  the  Veterans  Hospital  in  Salt 
Lake  City  in  1965.   Burial  was  at  Idaho  Falls,  ID. 

COMPILED  FROM  THE  POST  RECLSTER 
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ARTHUR  AND  HANNAH  BARNEY 

The  Barney  family  came  to  Kilgore  in  1912 
where  Arthur  Barney  grew  up  working  with  cattle 
and  horses.  He  started  working  as  a  teenager,  first 
as  a  chore-boy  for  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company, 
later  breaking  horses  for  the  company.  His  ranch 
duties  included  rounding  up  and  breaking  horses  to 
be  sold  to  the  Army.  Arthur  Barney  was  born  to 
William  and  Jane  Argyle  at  Lakeshore,  Utah,  May 
5,  1907. 

On  July  3,  1924  Arthur  married  Hannah 
Otteson  in  Jackson,  Wyoming.  Hannah  was  bom  in 
to  Hyrum  and  Charity  Otteson  in  Palmyra,  Utah, 
September  28,  1906.  She  met  Arthur  in  Kilgore 
while  visiting  a  sister,  Sarah,  living  in  the  same  area. 
Sarah  was  married  to  Alva  Barney,  an  uncle  to 
Arthur.  They  had  two  different  homesteads  which 
they  proved  up  on  in  Kilgore  around  1910  to  1912. 
In  a  few  months  Arthur  and  Hannah  decided  to 
marry.  Their  honeymoon  was  a  pack  trip  into  the 
Teton  Mountains. 

A  daughter,  Bettie,  was  bom  October  5, 
1925. 

The  family  operated  various  ranches  for 
several  years.  Arthur  took  his  wife  and  Bettie  from 
Kilgore  to  Ashton  by  dog  sled  in  March  of  1933. 
They  left  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  take 
advantage  of  the  frozen  cmst  on  the  snow,  arriving  in 
Ashton  eight  hours  later.  Their  second  daughter, 
Jayne  was  bom,  April  18,  1933. 

The  Arthur  Barney  family  decided  to  travel 
to  Hillsburough,  New  Mexico  in  1934,  along  with 
other  family  members,  to  operate  a  gold  mine.  They 
spent  two  years  mining  in  New  Mexico,  then 
returned  to  Utah  where  Arthur  worked  as  a  miner  at 
West  Tinnic  in  Bingham  Canyon,  Utah.  He  also 
worked  as  a  mechanic  and  in  construction  while  in 
Utah. 

A  son,  Clyde,  was  born  March  28,  1938, 
while  still  in  Utah. 

The  Barney  family  made  another  decision, 
this  time  to  return  to  Kilgore  in  1944.  Here  Arthur 
purchased  his  uncle  Issac  Barney's  ranch,  part  of 
which  was  his  father's  original  homestead. 

Another  daughter  joined  the  family,  Patricia, 
was  born  October  1,  1947. 

The  family  continued  to  operate  the  Kilgore 


ranch  until  1959  when  they  decided  to  retire.  Arthur 
and  Hannah  enjoyed  traveling  to  spend  their  winters 
in  Mexico,  then  back  again  to  Kilgore  for  the 
summer.  It  was  at  this  time  Arthur  operated  a  Guide 
and  Packer  Service  for  hunters  and  took  advantage  of 
a  natural  talent  for  painting.  He  painted  the  things  he 
knew  and  loved,  the  land,  animals  and  people.  Most 
of  his  paintings  he  found  satisfaction  in  giving  to  his 
friends. 


Clyde.  Patricia.  Bettie.  Javne. 
Hannah  &  "Art" 

Arthur  passed  away  in  Phoenix,  Arizona 
January  16,  1979  and  was  buried  at  Kilgore. 

Arthur's  Grandparents  owned  the  ranch  now 
owned  by  John  and  Bettie  Barney  Larick,  great 
granddaughter,  so  is  still  in  the  Barney  family, 

FEBRUARY,  1990  -  as  written  by  daughter. 
Bettie  -  Mother  comes  home  to  Kilgore  in  the  spring, 
as  of  1979,  to  spend  the  summer.  She  also  ha.'^  an 
apartment  in  a  Senior  Citizen  Complex  in  Pocatello. 
Her  health  was  quite  g(K>d  from  1979  to  1988.  then 
she  had  some  problems.  Daughter.  Patricia 
Williams,  living  in  Pocatello  has  taken  over  her 
welfare  and  care,  however,  mother  has  been  t\munate 
to  be  able  to  also  spend  part  of  the  winter  with  son. 
Clyde  and  family  in  Arizona,  where  weather  is 
warmer.  The  past  year  she  was  not  able  to  be  in 
Kilgore,  except  for  short  periixls  of  time  -  but  she 
and  dad  in  their  he;irts  will  always  be  at  home  m  this 
beautiful      valley.  The     grandchildren.      gre,U 

grandchildren  and  now  gre;it.  gre.it  grandchild  are 
proud  to  be  offsprings  of  the  Anhur  and  H.inn.ih 
Barney  family. 

( OMPJIKI)  BY  JOHN  \M>  nHTlK  I  \KKK 
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ISAAC  R.  AND  ALTA  RUTH  ANGUS 
BARNEY 


Fanny  and  Ike 

I  was  bom  March  23,  1912  at  Eureka,  Utah. 
My  parents  were  Isaac  R.  and  Alta  Ruth  Angus 
Barney. 

I  was  ten  years  old  when  my  family  moved  to 
Kilgore.  My  father's  brother.  Will,  moved  his 
family  at  the  same  time.  It  made  quite  a  wagon  train 
with  each  family  having  three  wagons,  one  covered 
for  the  women  and  children  to  ride  in,  the  others  for 
the  most  essential  things. 

The  cattle  were  driven  by  kids  on  ponies  to 
keep  the  stock  ahead  of  the  wagons.  When  we  got  to 
the  old  wooden  bridge  across  the  Snake  River,  at 
Roberts,  the  cattle  spooked,  and  it  took  some  doing 
to  get  them  across.  We  reached  Dubois  the  third 
night  and  camped  at  the  stock  yards.  Aunt  Jane 
walked  into  Dubois  to  find  Carrie  Hancock,  whom 
she  knew  when  they  used  to  live  in  Camas  Meadows. 
The  next  morning  we  followed  a  trail  northeast, 
through  the  rocks  and  sage  brush,  finally  reaching 
Uncle  Alve's  that  night.  The  following  day  we 
reached  our  destination,  at  Grandpa  Barney's  place, 
travelling  through  the  ice  and  snow.  It  was  hard  to 
believe  it  was  the  month  of  May. 

At  this  time  Uncle  Ben  and  Aunt  Leone  were 
living  here,  so  we  all  lived  together,  until  Uncle 
could  move  to  his  place  on  West  Canyon.  We  lived 
here  for  three  years;  the  winters  were  terrible,  and 
sometimes  the  storm  would  last  for  five  days,  making 
it  impossible  to  attend  school,  or  any  other  activities. 


The  most  exciting  times  were  Christmas,  and 
Washington's  birthday,  or  when  the  communities  of 
Idmon  and  Kilgore  would  get  together  and  have  a 
winter  fest. 

In  the  winters,  when  the  weather  was  good, 
there  was  always  a  dance  on  Saturday  night.  When 
I  was  in  the  sixth  grade,  we  had  quite  a  few 
basketball  games.  There  were  just  enough  boys  to 
make  a  good  team:  Ted  and  Orville  Vadnais,"Bud" 
Zink,  Robert  Mickey,  who  lived  at  the  fish  hatchery, 
Marion  Skinner,  who  lived  at  the  Spring  Creek 
Ranch,  Leo  Smith,  and  Edwin  Kroker,  who  lived  two 
miles  west  of  Idmon.  The  practiced  every  recess  and 
noon  hour.  There  were  enough  girls  to  practice  with 
three  Jensen  girls,  Dorothy,  Roseamond  and  Mary, 
and  Pearl  Vadnais  and  myself.  The  Idmon  school  had 
enough  boys  for  a  team  too.  The  two  teams  would 
play  quite  often.  One  winter  a  group  of  young 
people  came  out  from  Spencer.  They  played  a  game 
in  the  afternoon  with  Kilgore  boys,  then  that  night 
the  Idmon  boys  played  with  the  Kilgore  boys.  After 
the  game,  everyone  danced. 

After  three  years  at  Kilgore  we  moved  to 
Idmon,  where  Clifford  and  I  were  in  the  eighth 
grade,  Blanche  in  the  sixth,  Alfred  Romrell  was  the 
teacher  for  the  upper  grades,  his  sister  Fern  taught 
the  lower  grades. 

That  summer  on  June  17,  mother  gave  birth 
to  twins,  a  boy  and  a  girl.  Grandma  Barney  and 
Aunt  Velma  came  to  help  for  a  while. 

In  the  spring  of  1926  father  was  kicked  on 
the  leg  by  a  horse,  causing  a  "fistula"  to  grow  on  the 
bone.  He  went  to  Dr.  Rich  in  Rexburg,  who  had 
him  go  to  the  hospital,  where  he  was  operated  on. 
Another  growth  came  on  the  bone,  this  time  he  had 
a  second  operation  in  Idaho  Falls  LDS  hospital.  The 
third  time  it  returned  the  doctor  told  him  to  go  home, 
but  he  did  not  make  it  back  home.  They  took  him  to 
his  mother's  in  Lewisville,  where  she  and  his 
brother,  Lynn,  took  care  of  him.  He  finally  wrote  to 
mother,  telling  her  to  catch  the  next  mail  out  to 
Spencer  and  come  down  by  train  to  see  him.  My 
mother  did  just  that.  The  next  morning,  with  Mr. 
Hirschi  taking  the  twins,  Grace  and  Grant,  in  their 
basket,  and  Steve,  mother  lest  for  Lewisville.  We 
kept  expecting  a  letter  from  Mother,  saying  Dad  had 
died,  but  it  was  just  the  opposite.  Dad  came  home 
in  the  spring  while  the  snow  was  still  deep  on  the 
ground.  That  was  the  happiest  time  in  all  of  our 
lives.  He  lived  to  be  72  years  old. 
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I  didn't  go  to  school  that  year,  as  someone 
needed  to  help  my  grandfather  Angus  with  the 
chores,  but  started  in  Dubois  that  fall.  The  next  two 
years  I  was  able  to  get  two  years  of  high  school  at 
Kilgore.  At  this  time  dad  had  bought  the  Broadhurst 
place  in  1928. 

In  Clark  County  we  always  lived  on  a  ranch, 
raised  hay,  cattle  and  milked  several  cows.  In  fact, 
our  herd  grew  to  twenty-nine;  that  we  were  milking 
by  hand.  Eventually,  my  father  decided  we  needed 
a  milker.  We  shipped  the  thick  cream  in  ten-gallon 
cans  to  creameries  in  Idaho  Falls,  and  other  places. 
Our  test  was  high,  but  the  price  kept  getting  lower 
and  lower.  Some  of  our  cream  checks  would  be  as 
low  as  four  dollars. 

I  also  helped  carry  mail  in  the  summer  time. 
My  father  took  the  contract  in  1929,  to  haul  mail  for 
four  years,  hauling  mail  from  Spencer  to  Kilgore. 
Roy  McCormick,  who  had  been  working  for  Dave 
Hirschi  carrying  the  mail,  came  to  work  for  Barney. 

In  March  when  I  had  my  eighteenth  birthday 
dad  said  I  was  old  enough  to  carry  the  mail.  So,  he 
sent  me  over  to  the  store  and  Ole  Frederiksen  gave 
me  a  Civil  Service  exam,  which  I  passed.  I  started 
on  the  mail,  picking  up  the  out-going  mail  at  Kilgore, 
and  taking  it  to  the  Spencer  post  office,  then  to  the 
railroad  depot  to  unload  the  ten-gallon  cans  of  cream 
I  had  picked  up  along  the  way.  The  depot  agent 
would  help  me  unload,  put  the  empty  cans  in  the 
pickup,  and  get  the  mail  for  Kilgore  and  Rea.  There 
was  the  Henninger  family  and  Al  Swanstrum's,  who 
lived  by  Sheridan  Creek,  and  John  Reber  up  near  the 
timber,  who  had  his  mail  box  on  top  of  a  jackfence. 
Beyond  that  was  Icehouse  Creek.  After  crossing  the 
creek  a  good  road  wound  through  the  sagebrush, 
finally  reaching  the  ranch  where  the  post  office  was. 
This  ranch  was  owned  by  the  Trude  family,  but  was 
the  Rea  post  office  named  after  the  man  who 
previously  owned  the  ranch.  If  Bill  Trude  wasn't  at 
the  ranch,  I  would  have  to  wait  for  him  to  come  from 
Ashton,  where  he  lived,  read  his  mail  and  answer  it, 
before  I  could  start  back.  Sometimes  I  had  to  wait  as 
long  as  two  hours.  George  Pilcher  was  the  ranch 
boss  and  his  wife.  Rose,  cooked  for  the  men.  Ed 
Kroker  and  John  Ball  were  a  couple  of  young  men 
who  worked  there.  The  men  at  Trude's  milked  a  tew 
cows,  separated  the  milk  and  put  the  cream  in  five  or 
ten  gallon  cans  -  which  they  sent  parcel  post  to  a 
creamery  in  the  valley.  Sometimes  Swanstrums  hail 
cream  to  send  too. 


As  time  went  on  I  helped  Mrs.  Rasmussen 
and  Grandma  Knotwell  with  the  house  cleaning.  At 
home  there  were  cows  to  milk,  as  well  as  running  the 
mail  route.  Many  a  trip  was  made  in  a  blizzard 
when  you  were  taking  a  great  chance  making  it  home 
from  a  mail  run. 

My  first  year  of  high  school  was  at  Dubois. 
I  lived  with  Mrs.  Vadnais,  Pearl  and  Orville.  Pearl 
and  I  played  basketball  with  the  girls  of  Dubois.  We 
traveled  to  Spencer,  and  to  Lima,  Montana,  for 
games  by  train.  My  third  and  fourth  year  of  high 
school  were  at  Spencer,  where  I  also  played  on  their 
team.  I  was  never  a  good  ballplayer,  but  1  really  had 
fun. 

The  fall  of  1930  we  learned  Mrs.  Albano  was 
moving  to  Spencer.  This  house  had  two  rooms 
upstairs,  so  Blanche  and  I  used  these  rooms  while  we 
went  to  school  in  Spencer.  That  winter  mother 
suffered  a  stroke  and  dad  took  her  to  the  hospital  in 
Idaho  Falls.  She  regained  her  health  eni^ugh  that  it 
was  possible  for  her  to  finally  come  homt.  1 
graduated  from  High  School  in  Spencer,  with  a  class 
of  six  students  including:  Harriet  Boatman.  Dorothy 
Brauer,  Afton  McFarland,  Pete  Taylor,  Dorothy 
Finalyson,  and  myself. 

The  next  summer  Blanche  and  Roy  were  married, 
and  they  lived  with  us.  That  fall  dad  and  mother 
decided  to  go  to  get  our  winter's  supply  o\  tiH>d 
When  they  didn't  return  when  they  had  planned,  we 
became  concerned.  We  had  gotten  a  lot  of  snow  that 
night;  finally  we  saw  a  light  coming  and.  it  was  Ole 
Frederiksen  with  the  message  that  mother  had  died 
suddenly  that  morning.  We  had  her  tuneral  in 
Lewisville.  Neighbors  came  and  took  care  of  the 
chores  while  we  were  gone.  \N'e  wmte  to  Ted 
Palmer  to  come  help  with  the  mail,  .l'h  it  tixik  two 
men  to  care  for  the  mail  run.  We  gathered  up  all 
mail  and  the  cream  checks  and  sent  them  to  the  hank 
so  we  could  pay  our  bills;  .smin  after  dad  told  me  the 
banks  had  closed,  which  Ictt  us  \Mth  unpaid  bills. 
Christmas  was  slim  that  year.  That  spring;  Blanche 
brought  home  a  new  baby  boy.  She  and  Roy  Nought 
a  small  ranch  that  year. 

Other  family  sicknesses  included  my  brother. 
Clifford,  who  spent  a  week  in  the  Rexburt:  hospital 
with  "du.st  pneunnmia  "  Then  a  little  nephew. 
Donnie,  was  kicked  on  the  forehead  bv  a  coll  in  our 
yard.  Roy  and  Blanch  McCormick  nished  him  lo 
Rexburg  to  be  taken  care  of. 
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January,  1933,  dad  married  Fannie  Wilson, 
who  had  twins,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  and  two  more  girls; 
our  family  was  a  large  one  that  winter. 

The  winter  of  1934,  Roscoe  Smith's  wife 
Carrie  became  ill,  and  it  was  necessary  to  send  for 
her  mother,  Annie  Rasmussen,  who  was  in 
Humphrey  with  Betty  who  was  teaching  school  there. 
Carrie  passed  away  about  ten  days  later  and  was 
buried  at  the  old  Kilgore  Cemetery. 

As  for  modern  conveniences  in  Kilgore,  they 
were  few.  Ole's  at  the  store  and  the  Forest  Ranger's 
house  were  the  only  telephones.  "Ole"  delivered  all 
phone  messages  around  the  community.  Of  course, 
we  had  no  electricity,  so  our  water  came  from  a 
pitcher  pump  in  the  kitchen.  One  house  we  lived  in 
for  a  summer  in  the  lower  part  of  Idmon,  only  had  an 
old  open  well  out  in  the  yard,  between  the  house  and 
barn.  We  tried  dipping  the  old  water  out,  but  it 
didn't  do  any  good.  Dad  asked  me,  Clifford,  Rodney 
and  Levoir  Leonard  to  dig  a  well  behind  the  house, 
while  he  went  to  Dubois  to  buy  a  pump.  By  the  time 
he  came  back,  we  had  dug  down  four  feet,  the  last 
foot  was  in  gravel  and  water.  He  had  said  he  would 
give  a  dollar  for  each  foot  we  dug,  so  he  gave  us 
each  a  silver  dollar  for  our  efforts.  We  took  the 
pump  to  the  next  house  we  moved  into,  a  mile  west 
of  the  Idmon  Store. 

Our  heat  was  the  cook  stove  in  the  kitchen 
and  a  heater  in  the  living  room.  The  bathroom  was 
one  of  the  bedrooms,  in  a  no.  2  or  no.  3  wash  tub,  in 
the  summer,  and  in  winter,  usually  in  front  of  the 
cook  stove  with  the  oven  open,  and  about  three  chairs 
set  around  the  tub  with  blankets  or  quilts  draped  over 
them  to  keep  the  heat  on  us.  Our  toilet  facility  was 
a  5  or  6  foot  square  building  in  the  backyard,  usually 
a  long  way  from  the  house,  and  it  was  quite  a  task  to 
climb  over  the  high  drifts  in  the  winter,  especially  at 
night  carrying  a  lantern  .  Our  lights  were  coal  oil 
lamps,  and  lanterns,  later  gasoline  lamps  and 
lanterns. 

Church  was  held  in  the  school  house,  both  at 
Kilgore  and  Idmon.  David  Hirschi,  Sr.  was  Bishop 
in  Kilgore,  and  Hans  Jensen  was  the  Idmon  Bishop. 
Our  family  always  attended  church.  My  part  was 
just  to  listen  to  the  lesson;  most  of  the  time  Bishop 
Jensen  would  assign  each  one  of  us  in  the  class  a  part 
of  the  lesson  for  the  next  week. 

I  guess  you  would  call  crocheting  my  first 
hobby,  I  learned  by  watching  my  mother  when  I  was 
8  or  9  years  old.  I  remember  embroidering  a  pair  of 


pillow  slips  and  a  dresser  scarf  for  Roy  and  Blanch 
McCormick  when  they  were  married. 

As  for  hardship,  yes,  every  winter  was  hard. 
At  that  time  there  was  more  snow,  and  I  remember 
some  blizzards  lasted  five  days.  There  was  so  much 
snow  that  all  of  the  fences  were  covered.  It  was  just 
a  broad  expanse  of  sparkling  white  when  the  wind 
stopped  blowing  and  the  sun  began  to  shine.  One 
home  in  Kilgore  was  a  log  house,  and  I  remember  a 
drift  in  front  as  high  as  the  house.  Father  had  to  dig 
steps  from  the  top  of  it  before  the  rest  of  us  could 
climb  up  on  it.  The  second  winter  we  lived  there. 
Dad  drove  his  team  and  hayrack  across  the  snow,  to 
the  place  a  mile  below,  to  feed  Simp  Leonard's 
stock,  and  see  that  he  was  alright.  When  the  snow 
started  thawing  in  the  spring,  it  was  nearly  impossible 
for  the  horses  to  go  through  the  deep  snow,  they 
would  sink  in  up  to  their  bellies.  It  would  take  Dad 
a  half  a  day  sometimes  to  break  a  new  road  to  a 
haystack,  which  was  just  a  short  distance  in  the  field, 
to  get  a  "jag"  of  hay  to  feed  stock.  The  mail  carrier 
had  to  use  dog  teams  to  take  mail  to  Rea,  four  miles 
west  of  Pond's  Lodge.  They  went  out  one  day  and 
back  the  next.  The  winter  of  1932,  Dad  had  to  have 
Ted  Parmer  use  a  dog  team  for  two  weeks  to  take  the 
mail  to  Spencer  and  back.  We  usually  rode  two 
ponies  to  school 

I  married  Ronald  Hunting  December  23, 
1935.  We  have  three  children,  Robert  Neil  and 
Marilyn.  As  of  1982,  I  have  seven  grandchildren. 
Neil  did  not  marry,  he  served  a  year  in  Viet  Nam,  as 
a  Hospital  Corpsman  in  the  Marines.  He  died  June 
21,  1974.   Ronald  died  January  12,  1974. 

Some  incidents  from  my  school  days  in  Clark 
County  were  my  first  year  of  school  in  Kilgore.  I, 
Ruth  Barney  (Hunting)  was  in  the  fifth  grade,  with 
Edna  Anderson  as  my  teacher.  Aaron  Rasmussen 
was  our  principal.  We  had  many  spelling  bees;  of 
course,  spelling  was  my  best  subject.  At  Christmas 
time  we  had  a  "play",  including  Christmas  songs  and 
dances,  including  every  child.  Miss  Anderson  made 
most  of  the  costumes,  with  crepe  paper.  She  let  all 
of  us  girls  help  her.  Near  the  end  of  the  school  year 
in  the  spring,  we  began  getting  ready  for  the  program 
for  the  last  day  of  school.  We  all  enjoyed  putting  on 
these  programs  for  our  parents. 

Our  community  celebrated  Washington's 
Birthday  on  February  22;  one  year  it  would  be  at 
Kilgore,  the  next  at  Idmon.  Ski  Jumps  were  built  at 
the  side  of  the  road,   across  from  the  store  and 
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schoolhouse  at  Kilgore.  All  of  the  boys  participated 
in  that  sport.  A  long  rope  was  fastened  to  the  horn 
of  a  saddle,  with  a  boy  on  skis  holding  the  other  end. 
One  boy  would  ride  the  horse  at  a  fast  gallop,  pulling 
the  boy  on  skis  over  the  jumps.  The  little  boys  and 
girls  would  participate  in  other  ski  races.  Everyone 
enjoyed  the  day's  activities.  Around  four  o'clock 
everyone  would  go  home  to  do  chores,  then  return  to 
the  schoolhouse,  taking  picnic  and  to  take  part  in  the 
evening  of  dancing  and  late  evening  lunch. 

While  this  doesn't  cover  my  whole  life,  it 
does  cover  those  early  days.  As  of  1982, 

I  live  in  my  home  on  the  farm  near  Menan,  where 
my  son  and  family  are  running  the  farm.  I  can  now 
watch  the  sunrise  over  the  Tetons  from  my  kitchen 
window,  and  from  my  living  room  I  can  see  the 
beautiful  sunsets  over  the  Salmon  River  mountains. 

COMPILED  BY  RUTH  BARNEY  HU>mNG 


LYNN  CHARLES  AND  TELVA  BARNEY 
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Lynn  and  Tt'lva 

The  Lynn  Barney  family  migrated  to  Kilgore 
from  Lakeshore,  Utah  in  1915.  Some  of  them  lived 
in  Kilgore  for  quite  a  long  time,  but  the  older  folks 
lived  there  only  two  years.  They  moved  to  Lcwisville 
for  the  winter. 


Lynn  Charles  Barney  was  born  October 
20,1897  in  Lakeshore,  Utah. 

When  they  came  from  Utah  they  brought  N^ith 
them  three  wagons  and  a  buggy.  Granddaddy  bought 
with  him  a  new  model  T.  Ford.  He  couldn't  drive  it, 
but  Uncle  Al  could,  so  he  got  to  do  the  driving.  Two 
of  the  girls  drove  freight  wagons. 

It  took  us  about  three  days  to  travel  here  from 
Utah.  The  Kelson  place  is  presently  the  John  Larick 
place  and  Murray  Hunter  bought  it  from  Grandmother 
Barney. 

They  brought  quite  a  few  livestock  with  them. 
They  just  put  up  meadow  hay  and  pasture.  They 
didn't  raise  much  grain  to  speak  of.  Uncle  Ike,  Uncle 
Al,  Uncle  Will,  Ben  and  my  grandparents  U-ailed  the 
cattle  back  and  forth  for  about  rv«.elve  years  to 
Lewisville.  When  grandfather  died,  grandmother  sold 
the  stock  to  the  boys. 

None  of  the  children  went  to  schix^l  at 
Kilgore.  They  did  go  to  the  dances  at  the  Idmon  and 
Kilgore  schools.  The  Vadnais's  were  part  o\  the 
orchestra.   They  also  got  together  to  have  card  parties. 

There  was  a  house  here  when  they  came,  but 
they  had  to  move  some  dry  farm  houses  together  and 
add  on  to  make  it  big  enough. 

We  bought  it  from  Charlie  Kelst">n.  It  u-as 
homesteaded  by  Neil  McMillian  and  patented  in  1906. 
When  Murray  Hunter  owned  it  the  hou.se  burned  dou-n 
and  John  Larick  replaced  it  with  a  log  home. 

We  heated  our  homes  with  wtHxJ,  which  we 
hauled  during  the  winter  or  late  fall.  Most  iif  the 
wells  were  driven  with  a  sand  p^iint.  Some  would 
only  have  to  go  d(^wn  10  feet,  others  would  have  to  go 
20  feet.  We  bought  our  groceries  from  Spencer  and 
Dubois  during  the  spring  and  fall. 

We  had  a  sLitionarv'  baler,  and  sti  did  ixir 
Uncle  Ike.  We  u-an.spi)rted  quite  a  lot  y.A  hay  out  oi 
Kilgore.  They  had  a  hor.se  that  would  walk  in  a  circle 
to  furnish  the  power  to  bale  our  hay  In  later  years 
they  u.sed  a  steam  tractor  to  furnish  the  p*>wer. 

Uncle    Ike    used    to    raise    a    cikkI    garden 
Anything    that   would    freeze   very    easy    the\    didn't 
raise.    Most  of  our  family  haJ  milk  cou-s.    Wc  uxHild 
send  in  the  can  \^'i  cre^m  to  DuKus  and  S|vncer  on  the 
mail  wagon  or  sleigh,  from  there  ur  wn>uld  .ship  il  »>n 

the  train. 

Ilie  road  cor>ditit>ris  \sere  Kid  The  rtvids 
were  closed  in  tlie  wmter.  muddy  m  llu*  sjumg.  du.st\ 
in  the  summer,  arxl  unpredictable  in  the  tall  Urvk 
ike  and  dad  had  a  steel  drag  nude  cs]x-ciall>  after 
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they  started  using  cars.  We'd  drag  the  road  and  make 
it  fairly  passable. 

When  there  were  storms,  it  was  nearly 
impossible  to  feed  livestock  for  3  or  4  days  at  a  time. 
Fences  would  be  covered.  A  lot  of  snow  fell  during 
the  early  1920s.  Since  there  was  no  fence  to  be  seen 
the  cattle  would  head  out  for  the  neighbors. 

TELVA  BARNEY 

My  parents  were  Telva  Leonard  Barney  and 
Lynn  Charles  Barney.  Both  lived  in  Kilgore,  that  is 
how  they  met.  My  mother's  parents  were  "Simp"  and 
Mary  Leonard.  "Simp"  was  born  January  of  1872  in 
Westbend,  Indiana  and  died  in  1941  in  Rexburg. 
Mary  Alvinia  Huntsman  Leonard,  was  born  October 
16,  1880  in  Annabelle,  Utah.    She  died  in  1926. 

My  grandpa  and  grandma  were  married  in 
Utah.  Mother  was  born  in  Colorado  and  they  lived 
there  until  mother  was  about  six.  Grandpa  worked  in 
the  mines  then.  They  moved  to  Utah,  then  to  Idaho 
around  Ammon,  then  around  Idaho  Falls  and  from 
there  they  moved  to  Kilgore  and  homesteaded. 

Telva  rode  a  horse  three  miles  to  go  to  school 
at  Kilgore.  When  she  was  in  the  2nd  or  3rd  grade  she 
went  with  the  Rasmussen  kids.  She  had  three  brothers 
and  two  sisters.  One  of  her  brothers  died  when  he 
was  about  15  and  is  buried  in  the  Kilgore  cemetery. 

My  dad  and  mother's  families  worked 
together.  Lynn  and  Telva  were  married  March  12, 
1925.  Grandmother  Leonard  had  a  stroke  after  Calvin 
died,  and  she  died  two  years  later.  She  was 
completely  paralyzed  for  these  last  two  years.  She's 
buried  in  Kilgore. 

Their  first  home  was  at  Kilgore.  Our 
grandmother  Leonard  died  and  mother  and  dad  lived 
with  grandfather  to  help  with  the  younger  children. 

My  folks  had  four  children:  La  Moyne, 
Mrytle,  Velda,  and  Opal. 

Mrytle  married  Dewey  Gauchay.  They  lived 
on  Medicine  Lodge  at  the  Paul  Gauchay  ranch. 
Dewey  also  worked  at  the  Stacy  Bond  ranch.  He  died 
at  a  young  age  and  is  buried  in  Dubois.  "Myrt"  later 
married  Walt  Goodman  from  Anaconda.  Both  are  now 
desceased.  Mrytle  and  Dewey  had  three  children: 
Lynn  Paul,  Sandy,  and  Connie, 

Velda  married  John  Mains.  They  lived  many 
years  at  Hamer  where  he  worked  for  Utah  Power  and 
Light  Company.  They  are  now  living  in  St.  Anthony. 
They  have  five  children  which  includes  Felicia,  Erin, 
"Dave",  Shelly  and  Mark. 


Opal  married  Thomas  Johnston  of  Menan. 
"Tommy"  and  Opal  lived  at  the  U.S.  Sheep 
Experiment  Station  until  he  retired.  They  moved  to 
Dubois  where  they  have  built  a  home.  They  have  four 
children,  Betty,  Tonmiy  Dean,  Harold  Ray  and  Penny. 

I,  LaMoyne,  married  Loretta  McClain.  When 
we  were  first  married  I  worked  for  the  "Joe"  Laird 
ranch  west  of  Dubois,  then  at  the  Stacy  Bond  ranch  at 
Medicine  Lodge.  We  later  acquired  a  ranch  west  of 
Hamer,  where  I  farm  and  raise  cattle.  We  have  four 
children,  Janet,  Ann,  Marie  and  Lyle. 


LaMovne  Barnev.T.R..Tohnston..Tohnnv  Mains. 
Loretta  Barney.  Opal  .Tohnston.  Velda  Mains 

My  folks  moved  to  Camas  in  1928.  They 
farmed  on  Camas  Creek  for  a  couple  of  years.  Then 
they  bought  a  place  in  Hamer.  Dad  drove  a  school 
bus  for  a  couple  of  years  for  Hamer;  his  route  was 
south  on  the  Cams  Creek  road. 

Depression  hit  our  family  pretty  hard.  We 
had  pretty  tough  times.  I  remember  during  that  time 
dad  worked  as  a  janitor  at  Hamer. 

In  1932,  the  family  bought  a  farm  at  Camas. 
We  lived  there  for  about  20  years.  Dad  worked  on 
the  railroad,  farmed,  and  continued  to  drive  the  bus. 

In  1951,  they  purchased  the  store  and  post 
office  at  Humphrey  which  they  operated  for  some  ten 
years. 

Dad  was  a  member  of  the  school  board,  and 
later  a  member  of  the  Humphrey  Cemetery  Board. 
After  that  they  sold  out,  and  decided  to  move  back  to 
Hamer  where  they  lived  at  my  place.     The  folks 
bought  a  trailer  and  moved  in  to  my  place  where  they 
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lived  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Dad  helped  me  a  lot,  he 
liked  to  stay  busy.  He  enjoyed  caring  for  his  few 
head  of  livestock  as  well  as  helping  me  too.  He 
worked  hard  until  the  last  two  years  due  to  his  chronic 
heart  condition.  Dad  died  in  the  Idaho  Falls  hospital 
March  12,  1976.    He  is  buried  in  Dubois. 

Mother  lived  on  for  ten  more  months,  but  had 
a  couple  of  strokes  and  then  a  heart  attack.  She  died 
and  is  also  buried  in  Dubois.  They  were  preceded  in 
death  by  two  children, 

COMPILED  BY  LAMOYNE  BARNEY 


WILLIAM  FRANKLIN  BARNEY 

His  parents  were  Benjamin  Barney  and 
Caroline  Beard  Tippets,  Benjamin  Franklin  Barney 
was  the  son  of  Charles  Barney  and  Deberah  Riffel 
Street  born  March  12,  1832,  at  Springfield,  Illinois. 
CaroHne  Tippets  was  the  daughter  of  Christen  and 
Margaret  Almenrod  Beard,  she  was  born  in  Virginia. 
At  the  age  of  17  Benjamin  met  Caroline, she  was  the 
widow  of  Alva  Tippets.  They  were  married  at 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  where  they  resided  until  their 
son  Benjamin  Kimball  was  born,  their  next  abode  was 
at  Pottawatama,  Iowa  where  their  daughter  Laura 
Alice  was  born.  They  were  converts  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Mormon  Religion,  and  were  ready  for  the 
tiresome  westward  journey  with  Morman  emigrants, 
bound  for  Zion,  the  year  of  1852.  They  endured 
many  hardships  on  this  trip  west,  cooking  on 
campfires,  living  in  their  covered  wagons,  fording 
rivers,  swimming  the  livestock. 

After  a  long  and  tiresome  journey  they  arrived 
in  Utah  the  fall  of  1852.  Their  first  home  was  at  the 
old  fort  in  Provo,  where  they  lived  for  a  time.  Their 
daughter,  Laura  Alice  died  in  March  1854,  and  is 
buried  at  Provo. 

They  moved  to  the  Fort  at  Palmyra  in  the 
summer  of  1854.  It  was  here  father  was  born, 
September  3,  1854,  by  the  light  of  a  grease  wckxI  fire. 
In  the  fall  of  1854  great  clouds  of  gra.sshoppers 
devoured  all  the  crops  that  had  not  been  harvested;  the 
next  year  was  even  worse  after  all  the  young 
grasshoppers  had  hatched  by  the  millions,  eating 
everything  that  was  green;  the  country  kK)ked  like  a 


fire  had  swept  over  the  land,  and  famine  faced  the 
settlers,  but  by  living  on  half  rations  of  fish,  bran 
bread,  and  mush  they  were  able  to  get  by.  Flour  sold 
as  high  as  $100.00  per  hundred,  potatoes  sold  for 
$3.00  a  bushel,  food  was  very  scarce,  while  the  men 
and  boys  tilled  the  soil  and  guarded  against  the 
Indians,  the  women  would  gather  greens,  dig  roots  to 
go  with  the  fish. 

The  crop  was  much  better  the  year  of  1857. 
except  for  the  trouble  with  the  Indians.  There  was  the 
report  that  the  United  States  Army  was  coming  to 
drive  the  Mormons  out  of  the  country.  Nothing 
serious  happened  however,  the  next  two  years  were 
routine  and  on  October  19,  1859,  a  son  Wilber  was 
born,  another  son  Charles  was  born  July  14. 

Grandfather  established  a  home  at  Lake  Shore, 
but  he  didn't  stay  with  the  family  there  ver\  much  of 
the  time;  like  many  men  of  that  day  he  believed  in  the 
Doctrine  of  Polygamy  and  had  taken  another  wife.  He 
married  Pricilla  Ann  Shepard,  April  8,  1855.  at 
Brigham  Young's  office  in  Salt  Lake  Cit\,  and  s"pent 
considerable  time  with  her.  Grandmother  did  her  best 
to  raise  the  children  under  the  circumstances. 
Grandfather  was  an  Indian  Scout  which  tcxik  him  av^-ay 
from  his  family  a  great  deal  of  the  time,  and  during 
his  absence  their  son  Wilber  died  in  March  1864. 
Grandmother  had  the  trial  of  taking  the  corpse  to 
Spanish  Fork  for  burial,  while  carrying  a  six  monih 
old  child  in  her  arms  and  the  Kiys  walking  and  driving 
the  team. 

Grandmother  gave  birth  to  another  son.  Ainu, 
April  6,  1865,  and  nine  months  later  on  December  7, 
1865,  Grandfather  married  a  third  wite.  Karen  or 
Caroline  Nielson. 

The  son,  Benjamin  Kimball  16,  tinik  sick  and 
died,  again  adding  to  grandmothers  stirrow. 
Grandfather  went  to  Sever  Count>'  and  secured  farms 
for  his  other  two  families.  Father  helped  plant  the 
first  apple  u-ees  here. 

The  Indians  were  still  triiubles*ime.  and  living 
so  far  from  other  families,  they  were  alway.s  on  the 
l(K)k  out  for  trouble.  Their  only  means  of  e.scape  was 
to  take  grandmother  and  the  smaller  children  m  a  row 
boat  and  go  out  on  tlie  lake  and  hide  in  the  bull 
ru.shes.  sometimes  .spending  the  night  hidden  in  this 
spot  until  the  danger  was  over  She  had  a  lite  that 
was  far  from  being  rosT.  but  aU-ays  did  her  bc.st  in 
raising  her  children  without  a  fatliors  care  She  alM> 
raised  an  Indian  girl,  who  bi-came  the  uife  ot  Hcnr> 
Taylor,  a  white  nun     .She  did  her  work  vsril 
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William  &  Lovisa 

LIFE  HISTORY 

He  was  born  under  very  humble  circumstances 
and  by  the  light  of  a  grease  wood  fire,  in  the  year  of 
the  grasshopper  plague.  Spending  most  of  his  early 
life  in  Spanish  Fork,  at  the  age  of  9,  he  and  his 
brothers  helped  support  the  family  by  herding  cows 
for  the  public,  built  fences  and  helped  clear  the  land 
so  crops  could  be  planted.  They  lived  7  miles  from 
school  so  their  education  was  very  limited. 

One  of  their  worries  were  the  hostile  Indians, 
a  constant  lookout  was  always  a  way  of  life.  One 
night  while  camping  out  with  the  cattle  they  saw 
something  moving  back  and  forth  which  looked  like 
feathers.  They  decided  it  was  an  Indian  or  the  devil, 
so  father  drew  down  with  the  old  musket  and  pealed 
away,  the  thing  made  no  more  noise.  On  investigation 
the  next  morning,  they  learned  they  had  killed  a  big 
skunk. 

Much  of  their  work  was  in  the  timber  getting 
wood  out  for  fence  posts,  lumber  for  homes,  and 
timber  for  bridges  in  Monroe.  All  the  hauling  was 
done  with  Ox  teams.  He  and  his  father  did  freighting 
to  Southern  Utah. 

In  his  early  twenties  he  began  considering 
matrimony.  He  was  a  tall  dark  complexioned,  brown 
eyed,  young  man,  well  liked  by  many  of  the  young 
ladies.  He  finally  set  his  heart  for  a  young  lady  by 
the  name  of  Lovisa  Lossee,  a  fair  haired,  blue  eyed, 
girl,  the  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Sarah  Gilbert  Lossee. 
They  were  married  by  Bishop  Franklin  Stewart, 
December  24.  1876.  He  claimed  he  received  the  best 
Christmas  present  ever.  They  settled  in  a  home  near 
his  mother,  clearing  the  land  of  brush,  and  soon  had 
a  small  farm. 

Their  first  child,  Laura  Jane,  was  born 
December  18.,  1877,  and  died  on  October  9,  1878. 
A  second  daughter,  Lovisa  Adell,  was  bom  April  5, 


1879.  A  third  daughter,  Sarah  Eleanor,  was  born 
May  2,  1881,  a  son,  William  Arthur,  born  January 
11.  1883.  Father  was  instrumental  in  getting  a  private 
school  started  in  the  home  of  Hans  Ottensen,  and  the 
hiring  of  their  daughter,  Emma  Ottensen  Halverson, 
as  teacher. 

Father  was  Deputy  State  Fish  and  Game 
Commissioner  fi-om  1903  until  1910.  On  one 
occasion  father  and  his  brother,  Alma,  were  in  the 
canyon  after  timber.  They  were  awakened  by  Sheriff 
Turner  of  Utah  County,  to  help  him  recapture  a 
murderer,  who  had  escaped  by  jumping  off  a  train, 
near  where  they  were  camped.  He  deputized  Alma 
to  guard  the  horses,  and  father  to  go  with  him  to 
capture  the  man.  Father  found  the  prisoner  hid 
behind  some  railroad  ties.  After  firing  a  shot  at  the 
man  which  brought  the  sheriff,  the  prisoner  was 
captured.  The  train  was  stopped,  and  the  prisoner  was 
taken  to  Provo  to  jail.  Other  children  were  Joseph 
Alva,  Benjamin  LeRoy,  and  Charles  Lynn;  the 
following  daughters  were  also  born,  Jennie  Maude, 
Ruby  May,  and  Velma. 

Life  at  Ceder  Valley  was  equally  as  bad  as 
their  forefathers  went  through.  There  was  a  lack  of 
help  during  sickness,  shortage  of  water,  schools, 
churches  and  the  companionship  of  neighbors.  The 
only  sounds  were  the  sounds  of  the  cattle,  sheep,  or  a 
coyote.  They  were  unable  to  finance  piping  the  water 
from  the  springs  to  the  farm  land. 

When  they  heard  about  a  ranch  at  Kilgore  in 
Camas  Meadows  in  Northern  Idaho,  where  some  of 
their  sons  had  settled  on  cattle  ranches.  Father  took  an 
option  on  120.82  acre  meadow  with  a  large  log  house 
and  barn,  located  a  mile  west  of  the  Kilgore  post 
office  and  school.  This  was  a  400  mile  trip  to  Idaho, 
so  they  shipped  their  furniture,  and  livestock  by  train 
to  Spencer,  Idaho.  The  family  went  by  automobile. 
According  to  courthouse  records  the  indenture  of  this 
property  was  October  9,  1915  when  the  120.82  acres 
was  purchased  by  William  and  Lovisa  Barney,  for  a 
total  of  $3,000  from  C.W.  and  Caroline  Allen.  Neal 
McMillians  were  the  original  homesteaders  of 
said  property. 

The  move  was  very  hard  on  father  and  mother 
at  their  age,  the  climate  was  different,  the  winters 
were  hard.    They  lived  in  the  Meadows  two  years. 

They    then   purchased    a    tract   of  land    in 
Lewisville.    Before  Lovisa  passed  away,  it  was 
agreed    that   Murray    Hunter    could    purchase    said 
property.  This  he  did  October  2,  1946.  Issac  Barney, 
a  son  and  administrator  for  Lovisa  Barney,  made  this 
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transaction.  John  and  Bettie  Barney  Larick  later 
purchased  the  same  property  May  2,  1947  from 
Murray  and  Birdie  Hunter.  To  date,  the  Laricks  have 
been  the  owners  for  45  years.  Willi,  i  F.  Barney  was 
the  greatgrandfather  of  Bettie  Larick. 

William  and  Lovisa  Uked  their  new  home  in 
Lewisville.  It  was  closer  to  school  and  church,  and 
they  were  pleased  to  be  welcomed  in  the  community. 
However,  they  continued  making  trips  to  Kilgore  in 
the  sunmiers  to  visit  with  their  children  and  take  a 
load  of  wood  back  home.  Father  and  mother  were 
the  parents  of  13  children,  5  boys  and  8  girls,  all 
living  at  this  time  except  Laura  Jane,  who  died  at  10 
months,  and  Olivia  Lorena,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Hyrum  Argyle  Jr. 

Father  suffered  from  stomach  cancer,  passing 
away  February  4,  1924.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Lewisville  Cemetery,  at  the  age  of  69. 

COMPILED  BY  MOTHER  AND  HER  CHILDREN  WINTER 
OF  1937-38 


LOVISA  LOSSEE  BARNEY 


Lovisa 


If  we  were  to  visit  a  choice  garden  of  flowers, 
we  would  find  that  out  of  all  the  beautiful  and  lovely 
collection  of  flowers  growing  in  that  garden  there 
would  be  some  so  strikingly  different  that  we  would 
say  it  had  a  charm  and  a  personality  which  no  other 
flower  in  the  garden  possessed. 

God  has  placed  upon  his  earth  garden  many 
beautiful  and  lovely  handmaidens  to  grow  and  bUxim 
to  bring  joy  and  gladness  unto  all  who  come  into  this 
garden.  As  with  the  flowers,  so  we  find  it  true  with 
the  handmaidens,  that  some  are  given  a  personality 
and  a  charm  together  with  a  disposition  which  no  one 
can  help  but  admire. 

The  story  of  the  life  of  Lovisa  Lossee  Barney. 


one  of  God's  choice  handmaidens  here  upon  earth  is 
full  of  a  striking  personality,  combined  v^ith  a 
sweetaess  and  charm. 

She  was,  no  doubt,  favored  in  her  start  to 
grow,  for  she  came  of  godly  parents  as  we  shall  see. 

Her  father,  Isaac  H.  Lossee  was  a  native  of 
North  Carolina,  as  was  her  mother,  Sarah  Gilbert.  In 
the  year  1838,  on  February  seventh  they  were  married 
and  moved  to  Michigan  to  make  their  home.  Two 
years  later  in  October  1840,  they  heard  the  wonderful 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  preached  by  the  "Mormon' 
Elders.  And  in  the  first  month  of  the  new  year  on 
January  tenth,  1841,  they  were  baptized  members  of 
this  great  church  -  the  Church  of  Jes^us  Christ  of 
Latter-Day  saints.  That  same  year,  in  Jui^,  they 
moved  to  Nauvoo,  his  father  and  mother  and  every 
brother  and  sister  going  with  them.  It  calls  to  mind 
the  words  of  Ruth  to  Naomi  in  the  Bible,  "for  whither 
thou  goest  I  will  go  -  and  where  thou  lodgest  I  v^ill 
lodge,  thy  people  shall  be  my  people  and  thy  God  my 
God."  This  family  had  placed  their  lot,  whatever  it 
may  be,  with  the  Saints. 

In  the  spring  of  1843,  two  years  later,  Isaac 
H.  Lossee  went  on  a  mission  to  Michigan  and  Canada. 
Late  in  the  fall  of  1844  he  returned  with  Sarah's  tuin 
brother,  John  Gilbert.  In  the  fall  of  1845  the  mob 
broke  out  in  the  branch  where  they  lived,  burning 
their  homes  and  destroying  all  property  and  driving 
the  Saints  into  Nauvoo  for  protection.  The  next 
spring,  1846,  they  started  with  the  Saints  to  cross  the 
plains  to  reach  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They  re-ached 
Iowa  when  sickness  set  in,  they  had  lost  everything  by 
the  hands  of  the  mob,  so  with  sickness  and  pcwerty 
both  upon  them  they  had  lo  remain  in  hm-a  until  1852 
or  for  six  years.  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  September, 
they  first  settled  at  Lehi,  later  at  Manti.  Spani.>vh  Fv>rk. 
Orderville,  Kane  Co.  where  they  lived  in  the  'I'nited 
Order"  for  six  years  and  finally  liKated  in  1885  at 
Cannonville,  Garfield  County.  They  had  thrive 
children,  nine  of  whom  are  living,  and  fitty-tive 
grandchildren  and  five  grejt  grandchildren  Thi.s 
couple  almost  lived  to  see  their  fitueth  wedJmg 
anniversary,  having  lived  together  exactly  fort>  nine 

years. 

This  is  but  a  sketch  of  the  live*  of  si.sler 
Lovi.sa  Lossee  Barney's  parents  atxJ  tamily  \S'ben 
asked  concerning  her  life  .'vhe  thoughtfully  replied.  'I 
don't  believe  I  have  anything  in  my  life  u-orlh  uTiung. 
it  has  been  just  one  continuous  round  o\  raismg  Kibie> 
and  making  butter. 

Sister  liarnev  was  b*irn  at  M.inti.  I  tih.  on  iJk 
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eleventh  day  of  June,  1860.  she  was  the  tenth  child  in 
this  pioneer  family  and  has  often  been  spoken  of  as 
"tithing." 

Her  father  was  a  farmer  there  at  Manti, 
making  shoes  and  working  in  his  Cobbler  shop  odd 
times.  He  made  every  pair  of  shoes  worn  by  his 
family.  He  also  had  lots  of  sheep  and  cattle  around 
him.  He  liked  to  work  among  them.  Their  home  was 
real  comfortable  the  best  those  days  afforded. 

Sister  Lovisa  had  many  friends  and  playmates 
before  and  during  her  school  days. 

Her  schooling  conmienced  at  the  age  of  five 
years  at  Spanish  Fork,  Utah.  She  regrets  today  she 
was  started  too  young  as  it  discouraged  her  in  her 
studies  and  disliked  school,  she  never  went  above  the 
fourth  grade. 

William  Barney—who  later  became  her 
husband,  lived  here  at  Spanish  Fork.  His  father  was 
a  polygamist,  having  three  wives.  At  this  time  we 
will  remember  plural  marriage  was  taught  by  the 
leaders  of  the  church  and  strictly  obeyed.  Thus  in 
many  cases  one  family  was  very  large  in  numbers. 
"Will"  as  she  called  him,  was  eldest  son  and  as  soon 
as  he  was  large  enough  he  was  put  to  work  to  help 
provide  for  the  others.  His  childhood  was  rough  and 
hard— all  work  and  little  play.  He  was  even  denied 
those  good  old  school  days,  he  never  went  to  school 
a  day. 

When  Sister  Barney  was  "sweet  sixteen"  she 
and  "Will"  were  married  by  their  bishop  out  on  her 
parents  farm  near  Spanish  Fork  in  the  year  1876. 
Will  was  a  fine  looking  youth  of  twenty  one  years, 
real  dark  complexioned.  They  made  a  nice  couple 
together.  Sister  Barney  is  just  the  opposite-blue  eyes 
and  a  round  plump  face  surrounded  with  pretty  fluffy 
light  hair. 

Her  husband  had  land  out  at  Lake  Shore, 
Utah,  so  they  went  there.  The  home  they  built  was 
considered  very  nice.  It  was  a  four  room  frame 
building,  real  comfortable  inside  and  kept  the  "newly 
weds"  planning  to  furnish  it  and  remain  within  their 
means. 

The  babies  helped  solve  the  furnishing 
problem  considerably.  All  the  babies,  thirteen,  in 
number,  five  boys  and  eight  girls,  were  bom  here  at 
this  home.  The  eldest  baby,  however,  died  when  ten 
months  of  age.  Just  as  soon  as  the  babies  could  walk 
well  she  sent  them  to  Primary  and  Sunday  School 
regularly,  going  with  them  a  good  deal  of  the  time 
herself.  When  her  daughter.  Ruby,  was  bom  she 
commenced  to  labor  in  the  Primary  association  as  a 


teacher  and  continued  to  do  so  for  several  years. 
Every  Primary  day  she  would  stop  her  many 
household  tasks  to  wash  faces,  comb  heads,  slip  clean 
frocks  on  each  kiddie  to  go  to  Primary.  When  she 
and  her  family  of  little  ones  arrived  they  would 
sometimes  say  that  she  had  brought  the  Primary  with 
her.  She  loved  the  work,  and  they  regretted  to  lose 
her  and  her  boys  and  girls  when  they  moved  away. 

It  was  close  to  a  three  day  joumey  with  wagon 
and  team  in  the  early  spring  to  reach  their  new  home 
at  Cedar  Valley,  Utah,  away  out  on  the  hills  on  a  dry 
farm.  For  ten  long  years  they  would  pack  up  and  go 
every  spring,  isolate  themselves  all  sunmier  and  fall 
from  everyone  but  themselves,  and  retum  to  Lake 
Shore  for  the  winter  months  and  place  their  children 
in  school. 

This  father  and  mother  were  surely  pioneers 
of  a  sterling  character.  Their  loss  of  their  home  had 
been  a  heavy  one,  yet,  here  they  were  out  taking  up  a 
dry  farm,  in  a  new  place,  making  a  new  start  all  over 
again.  It  is  really  beautiful  the  way  in  which  she  and 
her  husband  worked  together,  always  side  by  side, 
through  the  hard  years  which  came  as  well  as  the 
more  pleasant  years,  they  were  companions.  The 
hand  of  misfortune  seems  to  deal  with  some  folks 
pretty  hard,  and  it  surely  did  to  Sister  Bamey  and  her 
family  at  this  time.  They  had  one  of  the  richest  farms 
and  nicest  homes  to  be  found  anywhere  around  Utah 
Lake.  Their  crops  produced  abundantly  and  they  were 
just  doing  fine.  When  one  spring  there  was  more  high 
water  than  usual  and  Utah  Lake  conmienced  to  rise 
and  overflow.  It  flooded  their  beautiful  farm  lands 
and  home,  almost  washed  them  out,  and  deposited  a 
mineral  over  everything  that  made  their  home  and 
farm  worthless.  What  were  they  to  do?  They  had  ten 
children  at  home  yet  dependent,  Velma,  was  just  two 
years  old.  Well,  the  boys  started  to  work  away  from 
home,  secured  railroad  employment,  some  of  her  girls 
left  too,  the  home  seemed  all  broken  up.  And  to  add 
more  troubles  upon  them  than  they  already  had,  the 
children  all  came  home  from  the  railroad  with 
Typhoid  fever.  It  seemed  like  there  wasn't  another 
thing  for  them  to  do  but  seek  a  new  home  elsewhere 
and  so  they  went  to  Cedar  Valley  and  took  up  a  dry 
farm. 

The  first  few  years  were  very  slow  and  hard, 
as  they  usually  are.  Their  cattle  and  stock  were 
mostly  young  stuff  and  they  didn't  have  a  great  deal  to 
start  on.  They  had  to  haul  water  three  and  one  half 
miles  for  drinking  purposes,  household  use,  milk 
cows,  and  working  horses.  The  rest  of  the  stock  were 
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range  stuff  and  they  secured  water  from  springs  found 
in  certain  places  on  the  hills.  But  the  end  of  each  year 
found  them  better  off  than  the  year  before,  and  it 
wasn't  many  years  until  they  were  getting  ahead  again. 

Somehow  or  other  it  seemed  that  the  work 
remained  just  as  hard  and  tedious  though.  Why,  every 
week  Sister  Barney  would  make  from  forty  to  one 
hundred  pounds  of  butter,  every  week  end  she  would 
carefully  pack  her  butter  and  eggs  in  the  lumber 
wagon  and  ride  to  Eureka,  a  mining  town  which  was 
nearest  them.  Her  journey  was  over  a  rough  mountain 
road  most  of  the  way. 

She  had  ridden  over  that  road  many  a  time 
and  wondered  as  they  rode  in  the  old  spring  seat 
together  if  they  would  be  held  up  by  a  highwayman 
for  their  money  received  for  the  butter.  Besides  the 
milk,  butter,  eggs,  etc.,  she  made  hundreds  0/ pounds 
of  cheese  every  sunmier. 

One  winter  set  in  unusually  hard,  one  of  the 
longest,  hardest  winters  they  have  ever  passed 
through.  Prices  went  sky  high  on  most  everything  and 
especially  on  hay.  So  when  spring  finally  arrived 
enough  to  make  the  journey  to  Cedar  Valley.  They 
borrowed  a  good  team  from  a  neighbor  returning  a 
load  of  wood  for  its  use.  With  the  family  and 
provisions  loaded  in  the  wagon  and  "Ben"  and  his 
brother  on  ponies  driving  the  live-stock,  they  started 
out  over  some  awful  roads.  About  noon  on  the  third 
day  they  arrived  with  "Ben"  ailing  with  a  bad  cold. 
When  morning  came,  pneumonia  set  in  and  right  here 
marks  one  of  the  most  touching  experiences  sister 
Barney  had  been  called  to  pass  through.  Her  home 
was  of  logs,  a  real  comfortable  home.  They  placed 
Ben  in  the  best  room  and  stayed  by  him  night  and  day. 
For  two  weeks  Sister  Barney  never  removed  her 
clothing  to  lie  down  to  rest,  what  sleep  she  had  was 
snatched  while  "Ben"  was  resting  for  a  spell.  For  two 
weeks  "Ben"  was  in  a  delirium.  Sister  Barney  and  her 
husband  took  turns  caring  for  him.  The  family  cooked 
the  meals,  and  when  it  came  to  washing,  they  washed 
out  in  a  building  close  by,  first  one  would  go  rub  for 
a  while  and  then  the  other  would  go,  so  that  one  could 
be  by  "Ben's"  side  all  the  time.  It  got  so  they 
couldn't  speak  of  "Ben"  to  one  another,  the  tears 
would  always  come.  TTiere  wasn't  a  doctor  any  where 
that  would  come  to  them  so  far  away  as  they  were. 
At  night  Sister  Barney  could  kx)k  in  every  direction 
just  as  far  as  one  could  see,  and  never  see  a  light  of 
any  kind.  Day  in  and  out,  one  week  after  another, 
she  never  saw  another  face  besides  their  own.  If  some 
neighbor  or  friend,  or  even  a  kindly  stranger  could 


have  dropped  in,  think  of  the  relief  they  would  have 
brought  to  this  mother  and  father.  Sometimes,  she 
said,  it  seemed  like  she  just  wanted  to  cry  her  troubles 
out  or  talk  them  out  to  some  one  to  get  relieved  of  the 
worry,  the  strain,  that  seemed  so  heavy  upon  them. 
The  night  the  crisis  came  and  the  fever  broke  Mr. 
Barney  thought  "Ben"  had  gone,  but  Sister  Barney 
kept  her  vigil  over  him  until  morning  when  they  were 
certain  he  was  turning  for  the  better.  And  he  did,  but 
it  was  very,  very,  slow.  We  find  it  true  throughout 
our  journey  here  in  life  that  when  we  are  striving  and 
working  hard  to  get  ahead,  build  good  homes,  and 
raise  a  large  family  there  are  always  hard  places  in  the 
way  to  over  come.  And  sometimes  when  trouble  once 
sets  in,  it  just  seems  to  go  from  one  trouble  to 
another.  So  it  was  this  spring,  for  "Ben"  had  no 
sooner  recovered  than  word  came  to  Sister  Barney  and 
her  husband  to  go  to  the  bedside  of  their  daughter, 
Olive.  She  left  the  home  in  care  her  eldest  daughter 
at  home  (Stella),  eighteen  years  old,  and  together,  she 
and  Will  went.  Their  daughter  died  soon  after  they 
arrived,  leaving  two  of  the  sweetest  children.  The 
little  boy  was  two  and  the  baby  girl,  was  nine  days 
old.  Her  heart  just  ached  for  that  baby  girl  and  linJe 
boy,  to  her  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  her  outi.  But 
rather  than  part  the  children  her  daughter's  husband 
returned  to  his  mother  with  the  children. 

Sister  Barney  did  not  feel  bitter  or  as  if  God 
were  trying  her  sorely.  She  just  was  thankful  that  the 
Lord  had  been  merciful  unto  them  all. 

In  1915  they  moved  to  Kilgore  Idaho,  buying 
a  large  ranch.  It  was  an  ideal  ranch  for  stix'k  and 
sheep.  They  remained  there  two  years  and  moved  to 
Lewisville,  Idaho,  in  1917  in  the  fall. 

Most  of  the  time  spent  here.  Mr.  Barney  v,-is 
in  ill  health.  At  times,  however,  she  would  feel  fairly 
good  and  when  she  did  he  always  got  his  old 
companions  out,  his  horses,  and  drive  to  Kilgore  to 
haul  a  load  of  w(xxi  back.  He  loved  it  there,  he  loved 
to  be  close  to  nature.  He  \s-as  talkative,  a  gt>xl  mixer 
and  a  natural  born  entertainer,  every  one  liked  to  meet 
him.  On  days  when  he  could  nut  work  he  would  sit 
beside  the  kitchen  tire  and  whittle  toys  out  o\  wi»»k1 
for  the  kiddies.  He  u.sed  to  drive  oxen  s*>  much  when 
a  boy,  and  before  he  died  he  made  every  one  of  his 
children  a  yoke  of  oxen  which  are  very  true  to  lite 

He  finally  passed  away,  here  at  their  h<mK  m 
Lewisville,  a  true  companion  and  a  hning  taiher,  (>n 
the  fourth  day  of  February .  \''>2A,  at  the  age  of  .sixty - 
nine  years  five  months  and  one  day. 

At  tlie  time  this  was  written  Sister  Rirney's  family 
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were  all  married  except  one,  Velma,  her  baby,  who 
was  home  most  of  the  time.  She  used  to  buy  overall 
material  and  make  her  boys  their  overalls  and  cut  the 
big  ones  down  and  make  them  over  for  the  smaller 
owners.  Their  best  suits  were  made  by  her,  their 
sweater,  gloves  and  socks  knit  from  her  needles.  Her 
husband  never  wore  but  one  or  two  gloves  and  socks 
which  were  bought  during  their  forty-eight  years  of 
married  life.  Her  girls  wore  her  nice  woolen 
stockings  too  until  they  reached  their  "Teens"  when 
nothing  but  lisle  or  silk  would  do  them.  Her  floors  in 
her  home  were  neat  and  attractive  with  carpets  made 
from  carpet  rags.  All  her  hand  work  was  beautiful. 
She  did  drawn  work  at  her  age  that  was  very  dainty 
and  neat,  she  made  doilies  and  tidies  that  were  a  pride 
to  her  home.  And  when  it  came  to  homemade  rugs 
she  couldn't  be  beat.  She  could  make  flowers, 
animals,  designs  clever  and  cute,  appear  in  her  fluff 
rugs.  She  had  so  many  different  ways  of  using  left 
overs  from  quilts  and  odds  and  ends  in  rugs  that  were 
always  attractive  as  well  as  serviceable.  When  it  came 
to  quilting,  she  couldn't  be  beat  either.  On  a  work 
and  busy  day,  February  10,  1925,  the  Relief  Society 
awarded  her  a  prize  for  being  the  best  and  prettiest 
quilter  there  that  day. 

Her  health  at  her  sixty-fifth  birthday  was 
good.  In  fact  she  has  been  blessed  with  good  health 
throughout  all  her  years.  Her  only  drawback  was  a 
lame  leg.  When  a  young  girl  of  about  fourteen  years, 
she  fell  and  injured  her  back  leaving  it  weak.  She  has 
labored  against  this  weak  back  through  her  young 
trying  years  when  raising  a  family.  This  affected  her 
legs  a  great  deal  to  hold  up  under  the  strain  at  times. 
However,  she  is  active  around  home,  always  busy  at 
some  task,  but  is  not  able  to  walk  far  or  much. 

She  was  loved  by  all  who  knew  her,  friends 
and  neighbors  alike.  The  world  has  been  made  better 
for  having  had  the  life  of  beauty,  service,  and  love, 
which  she  had  lived  here.  She  is  truly  one  of  God's 
choicest  flowers,  and  may  his  richest  blessings  ever  be 
with  her  children.  May  they  each  live  a  life  as 
beautiful  as  the  Mother's  has  been. 

Lovisa  Lossee  Barney  passed  away  Tuesday, 
July  30,  1940,  at  the  age  of  80  years  old. 

COMPILED  BY  RUTH  BARNEY  HUNTING 


JAMES  F.  ANfD  JULIA  ROBBINS  BARRY 


High  Brid2e  Homestead-.Tames  &  Julia 
Kenneth  .Vivian  .Minnie.Warren  .Or  villa 

MY  LIFE  IN  CLARK  COUNTY 

My  parents,  James  F.  and  Julia  Robbins 
Barry,  were  living  in  Humphrey,  Idaho,  when  I, 
Vivian  Barry  Christensen,  was  bom  July  15,  1911. 
There  were  four  other  children  -  Minnie  Barry  Davis, 
Warren  Barry,  Orvilla  Barry  Hughes  and  my  youngest 
brother,  Kenneth,  who  was  bom  at  Humphrey  July 
15,  1913.  I  was  the  youngest  girl.  I  can  remember 
my  sister  Orvilla  and  myself  walking  a  foot  bridge 
coming  from  my  uncle  Frank  Robbins'  place.  We 
both  fell  in  the  creek  with  our  sun  bonnets  on.  My 
sister  scrambled  out  and  when  my  dad  saw  her,  he  ran 
to  my  rescue  and  pulled  me  out,  I  was  almost  gone. 
He  turned  me  upside  down—pounding  my  back—until 
I  came  to. 

About  1964  we  came  back  to  this  area  and 
purchased  the  old  property  once  owned  by  my  parents, 
where  they  spent  the  first  years  of  their  married  life 
together.  We  found  some  old  dugouts  on  our  ranch. 
We  were  told  some  old  trappers  had  dug  them  to  live 
in. 

We  later  moved  to  Spencer,  living  in  a  little 
house  still  standing  across  the  railroad  tracks.  My  dad 
cut  ice  on  the  Humphrey  ice  pond  in  the  winter  for  the 
railroad.  He  also  worked  for  the  Wood  Live  Stock 
Company  as  a  carpenter,  besides  farming. 

I  remember  having  pink  eye;  mother  had  to 
soak  my  eyes  in  warm  water  before  I  could  see 
anything  in  the  mornings. 

We  lived  in  Spencer  a  short  time.  Our  next 
move,  when  I  was  5  years  old,  was  near  China  Point 
at  an  area  then  called  High  Bridge.  High  Bridge 
Railroad  Station  was  a  water  stop  for  the  trains.  It 
had  a  big  water  tank,  like  Dubois  and  Spencer  had,  as 
well  as  a  section  house.      Our  dad  took  out  his 
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homestead  rights  nearby.  We  kids  cleared  the  ground 
of  sagebrush  with  a  grubben  hoe.  Do  you  know  what 
a  grubben  hoe  is?  Dad  told  us  if  we  cleared  the 
ground  he'd  give  us  a  little  red  wagon.  I  remember 
we  really  worked  hard,  and  for  our  efforts  he  did 
keep  his  word;  our  reward  was  a  little  red  wagon. 
We  had  loads  of  ftm  with  that  wagon.  There  are  still 
piles  of  rocks  that  we  cleared  off  that  ground  lying 
around  the  old  homestead.  Dad  planted  grain  on  the 
land,  so  we  had  feed  for  the  chickens  and  horses. 

Dad  walked  three  miles  every  day  to  work  on 
the  railroad  just  to  earn  desperately  needed  income  for 
his  family. 

VIVIAN  BARRY  CHRISTENSEN 

My  first  school  days  were  spent  in  a  little  one 
room  log  school  house  (still  standing  on  the  old  Don 
Bumside  Ranch,  now  "Lee"  Petersons,  off  the  old 
highway.  Bumside  had  moved  the  building  from  its 
original  site  to  where  it  stands  today  to  use  as  a  barn.) 
I  remember  the  fun  we  had  at  the  dances  in  this 
building,  and  my  dad  and  uncle  playing  the  violin. 

This  school  was  called  Midway.  Apparently 
it  was  midway  between  Spencer  and  Dubois.  We 
were  located  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
school.  We  went  back  to  look  in  the  building  one 
sunmier  (1978).  I  found  an  old  book  there,  it  had 
Spencer  School  District  written  in  it.  All  eight  grades 
were  taught  in  this  one  room  log  building,  by  one 
teacher.  As  you  entered  the  building,  you  walked 
directly  into  the  cloak  room,  then  you  entered  the 
classroom,  with  large  blackboards  on  the  wall.  At  one 
time  there  was  another  room  attached  to  the  building, 
which  housed  the  school  teacher.  However,  that 
section  of  the  building  has  disappeared.  The  Outhouse 
was  a  long  way  from  the  school  house— when  the  snow 
drifts  were  ten  feet  deep!  It  was  a  fancy  one— a  two 
seater.  We  always  went  to  the  bathroom  in  pairs, 
well,  sometimes  one  held  the  door  shut,  while  the 
other  one  went  in.  Several     children    did     ride 

horses  to  school.  I  can  remember  the  Lemons  and  the 
Beachms  children  did,  because  they  lived  quite  a  ways 
away,  between  High  Bridge  and  Dubois.  They  would 
tie  their  horses  to  a  post. 

Our  teacher  was  an  unmarried  woman.  There 
were  some  large  boys  who  went  to  school,  probably 
about  grown  men.  They'd  stay  after  school,  just  to 
torment  the  teacher.  She'd  get  us  girls  to  stay  to  help 
her  beat  them  over  the  head  witli  the  brcx)m  stick, 
(Ha-Ha).   The  boys  were  just  flirting  with  the  teacher. 

The  folks  would  h(K)k  up  a  team  and  wagon  to 


go  into  Dubois  about  once  a  week  to  get  our 
groceries,  but  I  don't  remember  the  store.  I  think 
most  of  the  time  we  kids  stayed  home  and  got  into 
mischief  when  the  folks  went  to  town. 

We  children  often  walked  into  Spencer,  a 
distance  of  some  six  miles.  We  would  work  hard  to 
con  our  parents  out  of  a  dime  to  go  buy  some  candy. 
It  took  us  all  day  to  go  there  and  back.  Sometimes, 
Frank  Patt  would  bring  us  back  on  his  motorcycle.  Of 
course  that's  one  reason  we  always  liked  to  go  up 
there. 

I  also  remember  the  gypsies  who  would 
always  stop  and  wanted  to  tell  your  fortune  for  a  small 
fee.  They  told  mother  her  fortune  and  seemed  to 
know  where  her  money  was.  They  said  go  in  there 
and  get  some  money  out  of  your  trunk  and  I'll  tell  you 
your  fortune.  She  tried  to  say  she  didn't  have  any 
money,  but  they  said,  yes,  you  have,  right  in  that 
trunk.  So  she  would  go  get  it  because  she  was  scared. 
They  told  her  fortune  and  it  seems  that  what  they  told 
her  was  true.  They  told  her  my  father  was  sick  and 
when  he  was  going  to  die.  It  was  not  long  after  that 
he  did.  I  don't  know  where  they  came  from,  they'd 
just  drift  through.  They  would  stop  at  every  place 
they  could,  where  they  thought  they  could  get  some 
food,  beg  for  coffee,  arxl  anything  else  they  could  get. 
then  they'd  head  out  on  the  main  road. 

There  was  an  ice  cave  nearby,  but  it's  all 
gone,  as  they  stuck  a  stick  of  dynamite  in  it  and  it 
caved  in.  I  can  remember  dad  going  down  inside  and 
getting  icicles  in  July  and  August.  1  don't  think  you 
could  get  down  there  now.  Grace,  Lawrence.  Warren 
and  I  went  down  in  there  when  we  lived  on  our 
homestead.  We  got  our  iceberg  ice  ptKkets  down  in 
there.  I  was  surpri.sed  it  was  right  out  left  of  those 
flats.  We  used  to  get  a  big  blcKk  of  ice  on  Sunday 
and  take  it  over  to  Howards  and  Minnie's,  my  sister 
and  brother-in-law,  to  make  hi>men\ade  ice  cream. 
We  still  make  ice  cream  for  celebratiims,  but  we 
don't'  use  the  old  hand  crank  freezer  anymore,  wr 
have  an  electric  mott)r. 

We  had  a  g(H>d  garden  while  living  at  High 
Bridge.     We  rai.sed  .s-uch  vegetables  as  pi)tatoe^  arxl 

turnips. 

We  were  excited  to  tlrvJ  our  .steps,  on  the  old 
trail  going  down  inti^  Beaver  Creek  to  pet  water,  from 
where  our  house  was  Kvated.  We  would  u.st'  a  little 
bucket  tied  on  a  ro(X'  with  pulless.  then  .s<'nd  the 
bucket  down  into  the  creek  A  wire  wrnt  acrovs  the 
canyon  on  which  this  was  atuuheJ  Wc  c»>uld  pull  a 
full  bucket  of  water  up  from  the  creek,  anytime  wr 
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needed  it  without  climbing  down  in  the  canyon.  Often 
people  would  drive  by  on  the  roadway,  going  ft"om 
Spencer  to  Dubois.  They  would  ask  how  we  got 
water  from  the  creek,  and  when  we  told  them,  they 
would  pay  us  a  quarter  to  bring  them  up  some  of  tiie 
water. 

Our  neighbors  were  quite  a  few  miles  apart. 
"Don"  Bumside  was  our  closest.  There  were  the 
Lemons,  the  Beachmans,  Ruth  Bumside,  "Art" 
Bumside  and  "Jim"  Bumside,  all  taking  out  homestead 
rights.  Harold  Landacre,  who  worked  at  the  Sheep 
Station,  was  a  cousin  of  my  husband.  He's  dead  now. 

I  remember  our  house  Dad  built  in  Beaver 
Canyon.  The  first  winter  it  was  covered  up  with 
snow.  We  wakened  one  morning,  and  couldn't  see 
out  the  windows.  Dad  dug  us  out,  and  we  walked 
over  to  "Don"  Bumside's  house.  I  remember  freezing 
my  hands.  "Don"  let  us  stay  in  his  house  until  they 
dug  our  house  out  and  pulled  it  on  top  of  the  canyon 
with  six  head  of  horses.  We  never  got  to  live  on  our 
homestead  long  enough  to  own  the  land. 


Winter-.Tames  Barrv  Home 

My  dad  got  sick  and  was  operated  on  for 
gallstones  and  appendicitis  in  Idaho  Falls  in  1920. 
He  lived  but  three  hours,  then  died.  Consequendy,  our 
family  had  to  move  from  the  homestead. 

The  main  roadway  going  south  to  Dubois  and 
north  to  Spencer,  went  right  by  our  house,  and  into 
Montana.  Monida,  the  first  town,  was  quite  a  big 
town  at  that  time.  The  road  wasn't  paved  at  this  time; 
it  was  a  dirt  road,  as  all  the  roads  were  in  those  days. 

We  harvested  our  grains  with  a  header,  or  a 
beam  using  four  head  of  horses  on  the  header,  which 
dad  ran.  I  think  they  had  to  shovel  it  in  by  hand 
though.  They  cut  the  grain  and  tied  it  up  then 
elevated  it  up  into  a  header  box.  Near  as  I  can 
remember,  they  stacked  it  into  the  machine.  We 
stored  our  harvest  there  in  a  granary.  Some  of  the 
grain  we  used  for  our  livestock,  the  rest  was  sold. 


Many  of  the  men  on  homesteads  worked  on 
the  railroad  or  for  Wood  Live  Stock  Company  to 
support  their  family.  This  was  in  the  early  county 
homestead  days. 

Usually  the  area  had  a  good  rain  in  the  spring, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  good  grass  around.  (There 
was  a  good  stand  of  grass  in  about  1966  at  the 
Humphrey  ranch,  when  we  turned  cattle  out  there  with 
three  month  old  calves  that  disappeared  in  the  grass.) 

There  were  many  more  who  took  homestead 
rights—including  my  uncle  "Al"  Barry,  his  two  sons, 
Arthur  Barry  and  Lester  Barry,  and  my  brother-in- 
law,  Howard  Davis. 


Uncle  "Al"  Barrv 

Howard  married  my  oldest  sister,  Minnie. 
They  also  took  up  a  homestead. 


■^  "~^ 


APs  Homestead  at  High  Bridge 
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Feb.  10,  1916,  The  Dubois 

Enterprise  Newspaper  - 

"Lester  Barry,  our  popular  tonsorial  artist, 
who  resides  at  High  Bridge,  braved  the  elements  and 
came  to  Spencer  Saturday  for  the  first  time  in  several 
weeks.  He  states  that  the  situation  on  their  ranch 
down  the  canyon  is  critical  and  danger  of  a  flood  is 
eminent  as  the  water  is  rapidly  rising. " 


BLANCHE  DAVIS  GAY  JONES 

I  was  the  oldest  daughter  bom  to  Howard 
Milton  and  Minnie  S.  Barry  Davis  on  April  27,  1918, 
at  China  Point,  south  of  Spencer,  Idaho.  Ten  children 
were  bom  to  this  union  -three  of  which  were  bom  on 
the  dry  farm  south  of  Spencer,  Idaho;  three  girls, 
myself,  Irene  Davis  Hendricks  bom,  July  17,  1920, 
Dubois,  Idaho,  and  Grace  Davis  Orr,  bom  May  4, 
1922. 

I  lived  there  only  four  years,  when  the 
drought  and  poor  grain  prices  forced  my  father  to  go 
elsewhere  to  seek  employment. 

I  remember  father's  homestead  where  our 
family  lived,  and  where  he  farmed  about  six  years. 
Her  grand  parents,  "Jim"  and  Julia  Robbins  Barry, 
lived  nearby  on  Beaver  Creek.  A  number  of  the 
family  members  are  buried  in  the  little  cemetery  at 
Humphrey,  north  of  Spencer. 

The  Carlsons  "Charley  and  Lurinda,  Stevens, 
Patts,  Robbins,  and  my  grandparents  "James  and  Julia 
Barry"  worked  on  the  Humphrey  ice  pond,  for  the 
railroad,  and  also  worked  nearby  for  Woods  Live 
Stock  Company. 

We  did  lots  of  fishing  in  the  Beaver  Creek 
canyon.  Dad  used  to  go  fishing  up  "Fish  Bench;"  it 
isn't  there  anymore.  You  can  tell  where  it  was,  if  you 
look  really  close.  He'd  take  the  team  and  wagon  and 
we'd  to  up  there  and  bring  back  a  load  of  fish.  One 
time  we  went  over  that  bridge,  covered  with  snow. 
The  horses  and  I  didn't  know  if  we  were  going  to 
come  out  alive  or  not.  However,  we  went  on  and  we 
didn't  have  any  problem  with  the  horses,  after  all. 
We  got  in  the  same  tracks  on  the  way  back  and 
everything  was  fine. 


The  Indians  used  to  come  and  tent  down  the 
canyon  from  us.  They  were  after  ground  hogs.  They 
would  eat  the  meat  and  use  the  hides.  We  kids  were 
scared  of  the  Indians,  so  we'd  go  down  and  torment 
them  and  throw  rocks  at  them,  then  the  Indians  would 
run  after  us. 

They  used  to  camp  there  in  Humphrey,  also. 
Mom  said,  you  could  go  down  to  visit  with  the  Indians 
and  make  necklaces  with  them.  Chiefs  stopped  there 
too.  They  would  all  come  up  during  the  summer  to 
stay.  I  remember  seeing  some  Indian  Writings  on  the 
Beaver  Canyon  walls,  when  I  walked  down  there  to  go 
fishing  once  in  a  while. 

Howard  and  Minnie  eventually  moved  to 
Oregon  because  of  the  dry  years  that  were  to  follow. 

Mother,  Julia  Robbins  Barry,  moved  to 
Gibson  on  the  reservation  with  her  family.  We  bought 
forty  acres.    It  was  there  I  finished  the  eighth  grade. 

My  mother  (Minnie  Barry  Davis)  told  of  when 
she  and  dad  were  first  married,  how  they  used  tti  ski 
cross  country  twelve  miles  to  attend  the  dance  and  box 
socials  at  Humphrey.  They  would  sj>end  the  night  and 
ski  back  in  the  morning.  She  said  they  did  this  at 
least  twice  each  month. 

Blanche  now  lives  in  Blackfoot,  Idaho. 

TAPED  BY  ETIIEl-  VADNAIS^BONNIK  STODOARIVTOl  I) 
BY  VIVIAN  BARKYCiiKlSTI.NSr.NlWO 


MARY  E.  BARZEE  LIFE  STORY 


Mary  soa(('d-\1;irci;i.  Ct'ortunna, 
(ftitriic.  >  Noiiiu',  Idilti 
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Let  me  introduce  you  to  my  mother's  life 
story  by  first  relating  to  you  some  of  my  recollections 
of  her,  when  I  was  a  child. 

I  remember  mother  as  a  hard  working,  self- 
sacrificing,  persevering,  intelligent  person.  I  was 
about  five  years  of  age  when  we  moved  into  our 
"dugout"  home  on  upper  Birch  creek.  I  can  remember 
her  putting  us  to  bed,  then  scrubbing  the  floor  until  it 
appeared  clean  enough  to  eat  off. 

She  had  no  way  of  getting  groceries,  except 
to  order  staple  foods  such  as:  dried  fruits,  rice  and 
beans  from  mail  order  catalogues,  then  carry  them 
some  three  miles  from  the  post  office  to  home.  I 
remember  one  incident  when  she  carried  fifty  pounds 
of  flour  home  on  her  back  from  the  post  office.  On 
the  way  home  she  had  to  cross  Birch  creek  on  a  pole 
bridge.  She  set  the  sack  of  flour  down  while  she 
rested  for  a  few  minutes  and  asked  the  good  Lord  to 
help  her  get  that  sack  of  flour  across  the  creek  without 
dropping  it  or  falling  off  the  small  pole  bridge.  He 
must  have  been  with  her  as  the  poles  lowered  into  the 
water,  one  then  the  other  as  her  weight  was  put  on 
them  with  each  step.  She  was  exhausted  when  we 
finally  got  home.  She  carried  many  such  loads  about 
as  heavy  in  order  to  feed  us. 

One  a  trip  to  the  post  office  I  was  told  to  stay 
away  from  Baker's  dog's  puppies.  But  Lila  Baker 
kept  coaxing,  saying  that  Fannie,  her  dog,  was  up 
with  her  father  where  he  was  fencing  their  place.  I 
hadn't  any  more  than  stooped  over  to  enter  the  inner 
sanctum  of  their  former  pig  pen  when  Fannie  grabbed 
me  by  the  posterior  portion.  She  grabbed  me  again 
and  again  before  I  could  back  out  and  get  out  of  her 
way.  I  felt  like  my  buttocks  were  chewed  to 
hamburger.  I  don't  believe  that  we  even  waited  for 
the  mail  to  arrive.  Mother  carried  me  most  of  the 
way  home  on  her  back. 

For  several  summers  she  would  leave  home 
during  the  night  and  walk  five  miles  to  the  Weimer 
home  and  get  Mrs.  Frank  Worthing's  washing  and 
walk  home  in  time  to  milk  two  cows  and  get  us  off  to 
school  by  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  She  would 
have  the  washing  done  over  the  board,  dried  and 
ironed  by  the  time  we  got  home  from  school.  She 
would  return  it  to  Weimer's  the  next  night.  The  days 
that  she  had  ironing  to  do  she  would  have  supper 
cooked  in  the  oven  while  she  kept  irons  hot  on  top  of 
the  stove.  She  had  to  chop  her  own  wood  for  heating 
the  water  for  washing  and  for  ironing  because  dad  was 
away  herding  sheep  for  Wood  Live  Stock  Company 
and  we  were  too  small  to  do  it.   She  also  had  to  carry 


all  the  water  from  the  spring. 

She  was  not  to  be  out-done  on  thinking 
either.  She  could  add  up  a  column  of  figures  as  fast 
as  one  could  add  them  up  on  an  adding  machine.  After 
becoming  postmistress,  making  out  the  monthly  post 
office  reports  gave  her  plenty  of  exercise  with  figures 
at  the  Reno  Post  Office  on  upper  Birch  creek. 

During  the  fall  after  her  son,  Reuben  died,  an 
elderly  man  walked  from  Nicholia  to  the  Reno  post 
office.  It  was  raining  and  he  was  soaking  wet.  He 
had  slept  in  a  haystack  at  Nicholia,  but  was  refused  a 
cup  of  coffee. 

When  he  got  to  the  post  office,  mother  was 
sorting  the  incoming  mail  and  getting  mail  ready  to  go 
out.  She  asked  the  elderly  man  if  he  had  eaten.  He 
told  her  that  he  hadn't  eaten  since  early  the  day 
before.  She  asked  the  mail  carrier  if  he  would  wait 
until  she  prepared  something  for  the  wet,  shivering 
man  to  eat. 

She  took  him  to  the  house.  On  that  incoming 
mail  George,  Arlo  and  George  Hinkson  had  gotten 
their  order  of  their  winter's  clothes.  One  gave  him 
his  new  pair  of  shoes  and  a  pair  of  new  socks,  another 
gave  him  a  pair  of  underwear  and  a  shirt,  the  other 
gave  him  a  new  coat.  While  mother  prepared  his 
meal  he  changed  into  new,  dry  clothes  and  Ids  wet 
clothes  were  hung  on  chair  backs  around  the  heater  to 
dry  as  much  as  the  limited  time  permitted.  He  wanted 
to  go  out  with  the  mail  carrier. 

When  mother  brought  the  food  to  the  table  to 
him,  between  his  tears  he  asked  if  he  might  say  Grace 
upon  the  food.  She  told  him  "Certainly."  Mother 
said  that  she  had  never  heard  such  an  outpouring  of 
gratitude.  At  the  end  he  asked  that  this  family  never 
be  hungry  again. 

Mother  said  that  "We  have  had  some  very 
lean  years,  but  we  have  never  been  hungry  again." 

He  told  the  folks  that  he  was  a  Baptist 
Minister  from  Seattle.  He  had  lived  with  his  daughter 
and  family  after  his  wife  died.  His  daughter  told  him 
that  he  was  "too  messy"  to  eat  with  the  family.  He 
ate  his  meals  in  the  kitchen.  Finally  she  ordered  him 
to  leave. 

By  the  time  he  had  finished  eating  and  the 
mail  was  ready  to  leave  his  clothes  were  partly  dry 
and  were  wrapped  up  and  given  to  him. 

For  several  summers  Mr.  Wade  of  Hamer 
trucked  fresh  fruits  and  vegetable  to  residents  in  the 
Birch  creek  valley.  One  trip  to  the  Barzee  ranch 
mother  bought  fruit  and  vegetables  from  him. 

There  were  constant  incidents  in  the  post 
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office  that  kept  mother  on  the  alert.  On  one  occasion 
a  neighbor  sent  a  handful  of  letters  to  the  postoffice 
with  a  note  asking  mother  to  stamp  them  and  she 
would  pay  the  postage  later.  Mother  sent  them  out 
marked  "postage  due!"  When  that  neighbor  came  to 
the  post  office  the  next  time  she  was  very  angry. 
Another  member  of  the  same  family  some  time  earlier 
sent  a  handful  of  letters  and  a  note  asking  mother  to 
please  stamp  them  and  send  them  out  in  the  mail.  She 
did,  but  he  never  did  pay  for  the  postage. 

As  we  grew  up  we  were  given  chores  to  do 
according  to  our  age  and  ability  which  lightened 
mother's  load.  She  was  a  loving  mother  and  was 
always  a  lot  of  fun  to  have  with  us  wherever  we  went, 
but  she  was  also  a  hard  taskmaster  and  had  a  very 
sharp  temper.  She  had  the  habit  of  whisding  a  shrill, 
tuneless  whistle  when  she  was  angry.  Most  of  tiie 
time  we  would  not  know  what  she  was  angry  about, 
but  we  soon  learned  to  get  busy  at  some  necessary 
task  out  of  her  area.  Regardless  of  who  or  what  she 
was  angry  about  she  vented  her  anger  on  the  first  one 
that  came  across  her  path. 

In  the  early  days  on  Birch  creek  dad  and 
mother  always  went  to  the  dances  at  the  Lone  Pine 
Hall.  Dad  played  his  banjo  accompanying  whoever 
played  the  violin,  accordion  or  harmonica.  Mother 
always  took  one  of  us  girls  to  take  care  of  the  baby 
while  she  danced.  I  have  never  seen  a  more  graceful 
dancer  than  she.  I  always  looked  forward  to  going  to 
the  dance  to  watch  her  dance.  As  we  grew  up  we 
learned  to  appreciate  more  and  more  the  wonderful 
mother  we  have,  and  appreciate  her  especially  for  the 
hardships  and  effort  she  went  to  for  our  sake.  We 
owe  Her  a  debt  of  gratitude  that  we  can  never  pay. 

Life  Story  of  Mary 

My  first  visit  to  the  Birch  creek  valley  was  in 
June  of  1911,  when  my  husband,  Reuben  Theodore 
and  I  traveled  with  father's  team  and  wagon  to  visit 
my  brother,  Francis  and  his  wife,  Hattie,  who  had 
moved  out  there  the  year  before.  In  a  few  days  we 
went  back  to  Ammon,  Idaho,  packed  up  our  few 
belongings  and  leading  our  two  heifers  went  back  to 
Birch  creek  to  make  our  home. 

I,    Mary    Elizabeth    Waters,    was    born    in 
Salina,  Severe  county,  Utah  September  28,  1883. 
My  parents,  George  Thomas  Waters  and  Marcia  Ann 
Gates  Waters  were  married  July    19,    1875   in  the 
Endowment  House  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

They  lived  at  Mill  creek,  a  few  miles  from 
Salt  Lake  for  a  few  years  where  their  first  three 


children  were  bom.  George  Francis  was  bom  April 
19,  1876,  Reuben  Freeman  was  bom  September  7, 
1878  and  Sarah  Ann  was  bom  December  13,  1880. 

In  the  spring  of  1881  they  moved  to  Salina, 
Utah,  by  team  and  covered  wagon.  While  there, 
father  built  several  new  homes  and  planted  orchards, 
but  never  stayed  any  one  place  long  enough  to  gather 
fruit  off  the  trees. 

They  lived  on  a  small  farm  in  Salina  canyon 
for  several  years  where  I  was  bom.  My  first 
recollection  was  of  helping  my  father  roll  adobe  slabs 
to  make  a  two  room  adobe  cabin  three  miles  up  the 
canyon  from  Salina.  Brother  Webster  was  born  there 
March  4,  1886.  Sister  Marcia  Ann  was  bom  May  27, 
1888  and  sister  Betsy  Gates  was  born  December  21. 
1890  in  that  adobe  home. 

I  remember  one  Christmas  when  we  all  went 
to  a  Christmas  program  at  the  schtxil  house.  The 
neighborhood  children  were  all  neatly  dressed,  1  was 
dressed  in  an  overall  dress  made  from  the  back  of  the 
legs  of  father's  and  my  brother's  overalls.  The 
children  made  fun  of  me  so  I  went  outside  and  cried 
until  the  folks  got  ready  to  go  home. 

During  the  next  summer  mother  got  mad  at 
me  over  something.  She  ordered  Reuben  to  get  a 
horse,  gave  him  a  sack  with  my  clothes  in  it  and  told 
him  to  take  me  to  Mrs.  Manning's  and  she  didn't  care 
what  Mrs.  Manning  did  to  me.  Reuben  told  mother  to 
put  in  a  clean  shirt  for  him  to<i  because  if  Mary  had  to 
leave  he  did  too.  Mother  knew  that  1  hated  Mrs. 
Manning  because  of  her  mean  disposition.  Neither  of 
us  left. 

It  was  a  family  custom  to  buy  100  p^mrxLs  of 
sugar  in  the  fall.  Each  child  was  given  a  small  hag  of 
sugar,  about  half  a  pound,  as  his  or  her  own.  That 
was  theirs  to  do  with  as  they  wished. 

While  we  lived  in  Salina  Canyon  father  did 
truck  gardening  in  addition  to  making  salt.  He  blasted 
rock  salt  out  of  the  side  of  the  hill.  Near  our  hi>u-se  he 
built  a  vat  near  a  spring.  He  ran  water  in  the  vat  on 
the  rock  salt,  then  built  a  fire  under  the  vat  and  Nuled 
the  brine  until  the  .salt  came  to  the  top  just  as  whiu-  as 
any  salt  that  can  be  Kiught  tcxLiy  He  s<ild  it  for 
$1.00  per  100  pounds 

1  became  eight  years  of  age  while  wr  lived  at 
Salina.  A  pit  was  dug  and  a  stream  o(  water  filled  the 
pit  so  that  neighborh(XKl  children  could  be  bapu/ed 
into  the  membership  of  the  LDS  church  On  June  5. 
1892  1  was  baptized  by  Charles  Pinney  and  confirnvJ 
by  Seth  Johason.  Oilier  children  that  urre  bupn/rd 
that  day  were  George  Pinney.  l-li/«i  and  Ad-ih  Acy  arxl 
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"Bill"  Lee,  son  of  John  S.  Lee,  the  massacre  man, 
who  was  responsible  for  the  death  of  many  Mormon 
people. 

The  following  spring  the  family  moved  by 
team  and  covered  wagon  to  George  Town  in  southern 
Utah,  about  150  to  200  miles  to  where  father's  people 
lived.  The  older  children  walked  and  drove  the  cattle 
and  horses.  My  sister  Sarah,  about  11,  walked  every 
step  of  the  way  herding  the  cattle.  During  that  trip  an 
elderly  woman  offered  the  family  a  large  pitcher  of 
milk.  No  milk  since  then  has  had  the  pleasant  flavor 
that  this  cup  of  kindness  brought  to  the  tired,  thirsty 
Waters  children. 

While  in  Georgetown,  father  again  built 
another  house,  which  was  one  room  made  of  logs  with 
a  dirt  roof.  They  started  a  farm,  planting  a  crop  of 
grain  and  hay,  but  mother's  health  was  poor  and  she 
wanted  to  go  back  to  her  people  in  Saiina.  They 
traded  the  place  for  cattle  and  horses  and  left  the  last 
part  of  July  1893  for  East  Loa  where  father  sold 
several  had  of  cattle  and  horses  for  a  farm  with  a 
small  log  cabin  on  it.  Shortly  after  the  deed  was 
signed  the  valley  was  swept  with  a  killing  ft-ost.  This 
left  everybody  without  flour  or  garden  produce.  From 
here  the  family  moved  to  Gooseberry,  about  eleven 
miles  from  Saiina.  On  December  21,  1893  Seth  Gates 
was  bom  in  a  rented  house.  Cora  Ann  Gates  was 
bom  there  on  July  29,  1896  in  a  rented  house  owned 
by  Beany  Allred.  Father  rented  her  farm  and  helped 
build  the  only  school  house  at  Gooseberry.  The 
school  term  consisted  of  three  months  in  a  one  room 
log  house.  While  there,  Marcia  and  Betsy  walked 
three  miles  to  get  the  mail.  The  family  was  very  poor 
and  could  afford  neither  food  enough  to  eat  nor  shoes 
to  wear  to  go  to  school.  I  can  remember  being  hungry 
most  of  the  time. 

In  1898  they  moved  to  Saiina  for  the  winter 
to  put  the  children  in  school.  William  Henry  was 
bom  there  on  December  30,  1898. 

On  February  5,  1900  we  left  Saiina  for  Idaho 
with  two  wagons,  four  horses  pulling  one  and  two 
horses  pulling  the  other,  trailing  a  buggy  and  leading 
seven  or  eight  horses,  one  behind  another  tied  to  each 
others  tail. 

It  was  nice  weather  when  we  left  Saiina,  but 
we  soon  got  into  snow  and  storms.  Each  night  we 
would  pitch  a  tent  and  make  beds  down.  Sometimes 
we  would  have  to  shovel  away  snow  a  foot  deep 
before  we  could  put  the  tent  up.  The  folks  had  a  stove 
with  two  lids  and  an  oven  in  which  the  cooking  and 


baking  bread  for  the  next  day  was  done.  Where  we 
could,  as  we  traveled  along,  the  older  children  walked 
picking  up  sticks  and  brush  to  use  for  camp  fire  that 
night.  Each  night  father  would  dig  a  pit  and  build  a 
fire  in  it.  A  large  kettle  of  beans  was  put  on  the  coals 
and  covered  for  the  next  day's  meals.  The  fire  was 
banked  so  that  the  beans  were  done  by  morning.  Hot 
rocks  from  the  fire  were  wrapped  in  burlap  sacks  and 
put  in  the  wagon  to  keep  the  children's  feet  warm. 
Before  leaving  Saiina  mother  cooked  ham  and  made 
cookies  and  some  other  food  which  she  thought  we 
would  need  on  the  trip. 

It  took  a  month  to  travel  to  Idaho  over 
unbroken  roads,  nearly  a  foot  of  snow  and  storms 
most  of  the  way,  arriving  in  Preston  about  the  first  of 
March.  We  stayed  overnight  at  the  Brimholdt  place. 
The  next  morning  father  insisted  upon  fording  Bear 
River  with  his  four  horise  team  and  wagon  loaded  with 
his  family  and  provisions.  The  river  was  high  and  ftill 
of  huge  chunks  of  ice.  Mr.  Brimholdt  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  go  back  three  miles  to  the  bridge,  but 
father  was  determined  to  ford  the  river  anyway.  The 
lead  team,  Kate  and  Bollie,  refused  to  go  into  the 
water.  All  the  whipping  and  yelling  that  father  did 
could  not  get  the  leaders  into  the  stream.  He  finally 
had  to  take  the  lead  team  off  in  order  to  back  up  and 
go  back  to  the  bridge.  We  stayed  overnight  at  the 
bridge.  The  next  morning  near  Preston  we  came  to  a 
steep  dugway  about  a  mile  long.  We  met  a  man  with 
team  and  wagon  coming  to  meet  us  on  the  one-way 
icy  road.  It  was  too  narrow  and  icy  for  the  teams  to 
pass.  The  man  wamed  father  to  take  his  lead  team  off 
and  roughlock  the  wheels.  Father  refused  to  do 
either.  The  man  insisted  that  he  wasn't  going  to  move 
his  outfit  until  both  were  done  because  we  would  all 
be  killed  if  he  let  father  take  his  outfit  down  the  hill  as 
he  wanted  to  do.  After  about  half  an  hour  of  heated 
argument,  he  angrily  unhitched  the  lead  team  and  had 
fourteen  year  old  Webster  hold  them  while  he 
roughlocked  the  wheels  and  took  the  wagon  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hill.  He  and  Reuben  carried  the 
roughlocks  to  the  top  of  the  hill  and  applied  them  to 
the  wheels  of  Reuben's  wagon.  That  also  was  taken 
to  the  bottom  of  the  hill  and  the  team  was  led  down 
and  rehitched  to  father's  wagon.  We  continued  on  to 
Grandma  Waters  in  Riverdale  where  we  stayed  for 
about  a  week  to  let  the  horses  rest.  She  was  father's 
stepmother,  whom  I  had  never  seen. 

As  we  proceeded  towards  Pocatello  we 
traveled  in  mud  almost  to  the  hub  of  the  wagons. 
When  we  got  to  Pocatello  the  horses  were  tired,  but 
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father  decided  to  go  on  to  American  Falls  where  he 
had  heard  there  was  work.  Not  knowing  which  road 
to  take  he  let  the  horses  take  the  road  they  wanted  and 
they  arrived  about  ten  miles  west  of  American  Falls  at 
Neily  Valley  on  March  3,  1900.  The  town  was 
quarantined  for  smallpox,  so  we  camped  at  Mr. 
Sorenson's,  where  the  horses  were  put  in  pasture  for 
about  a  month  free  of  charge. 

While  there  I  worked  for  fifty  cents  per 
week.  I  worked  for  two  days  and  became  homesick, 
quit  work  and  started  to  walk  seven  miles  through  the 
timber  back  to  the  folk's  camp  on  Warm  creek  crying 
all  the  way. 

Mr.  Sorenson  put  father  and  Reuben  to  work 
with  their  two  teams  with  scrapers  for  about  two 
months  building  a  dam  across  Warm  creek.  Webster 
packed  water  in  lard  buckets  to  the  workmen. 
Mother,  twenty  year  old  Sarah,  I,  about  seventeen, 
and  eleven  year  old  Marcia,  cooked  for  the  men  who 
wanted  to  eat  at  the  tent.  There  were  seven  who  ate 
three  meals  a  day,  and  three  others  who  ate  only 
dinner  there. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Maybe  had  the 
contract  for  the  construction  work.  Julius  Sorenson 
was  foreman,  responsible  for  hiring  and  firing  and 
paying  the  men.  When  the  dam  construction  was 
completed  father  and  Reuben  stayed  on  as  watchmen 
for  about  two  weeks  until  they  were  approached  by 
Mr.  Maybe.  "I  understand  that  you  are  Mormons"  he 
said.  "Yes  sir,  we  are."  "In  that  case  your  work  here 
is  terminated, "he  stated. 

This  time  the  family  headed  for  Teton,  Idaho. 
While  we  were  camped  near  Teton  father  went  on 
horseback  to  look  for  a  house  for  us  to  live  in.  On 
May  13,  he  found  a  small  house  on  the  river  bank, 
east  of  Wilford  and  rented  for  $7.00  a  month.  This 
house  was  six  miles  south  east  of  St.  Anthony. 
Although  we  lived  in  the  Teton,  Ward,  Webster, 
Marcia,  Betsy  and  Seth  went  to  school  in  the  East 
Wilford  school.  I  never  went  to  school  again  after  we 
left  Utah. 

On  May  15,  father  and  Reuben  went  to  work 
herding  sheep  for  Smart-  Webster  Sheep  Company. 
On  accepting  this  job  it  meant  that  the  family  would 
be  left  to  look  after  themselves.  The  horses  were 
hobbled  to  prevent  them  from  wandering  too  far.  We 
gathered  wild  fruits  and  did  a  lot  of  fishing. 

In  October  father  and  Reuben  came  home. 
Reuben  went  back  to  Salina  and  married  Luzetta 
Fisher  October  22,  1900  and  brought  her  back  lo 
Idaho.     The  following  February  they  went  back  to 


Salina  by  the  same  team  and  wagon  that  he  brought  to 
Idaho. 

About  Christmas  time  Sarah  went  to  work  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caxton  in  St.  Anthony.  1  went  to  work 
for  Wiley  Yuman  family  in  St.  Anthony.  I  worked 
for  other  people  for  a  while,  then  went  back  to  the 
Yuman  family.    Sarah  and  I  got  $2.00  per  week. 

In  the  spring  of  1901  father  rented  a  farm 
near  East  Wilford  and  stayed  there  until  January  12, 
when  the  femily  moved  to  Ammon  on  Januar>'  12. 
1902.  Father  built  a  dugout  for  the  family  to  live  in. 
Frank  Paul,  the  eleventh  child,  was  bom  there 
February  23,  1902. 

I  went  to  work  in  this  area  also. 

On  April  10  we  noticed  that  eleven  year  old 
Betsy  seemed  incoherent  and  did  not  get  out  of  bed. 
Betsy  died  during  that  day  of  spinal  meningitis  and 
was  buried  April  12,  1902.  Father  was  herding  sheep 
for  Roy  Bird  at  the  time,  Roy  stayed  with  the  sheep, 
while  he  went  home  for  the  funeral. 

Sarah  was  married  to  Heber  Levi  Hammon  of 
St.  Anthony,  June  12,1902. 

Father  continued  herding  sheep  for  Roy  Bird 
until  the  family  moved  to  the  sawmill  on  70  creek  in 
July,  1902.  That  area  is  now  knoun  as  B<ine,  Idaho. 
The  sawmill  was  owned  and  opx^rated  by  Louis 
Magleby.  While  we  lived  at  the  sauTnill.  Tlie^xlore, 
Clark  and  George  Barzee  bearded  with  us  for  several 
months. 

The  folks  and  Sara  moved  back  lo  the  dug 
out  on  November  27,  1902.  Heber  went  back  to 
herding  sheep.  The  folks  next  moved  to  the  to\s-n  of 
Ammon  where  they  lived  for  a  year.  Father  herded 
sheep  and  Webster  tended  camp  for  Christain 
Anderson.  1  continued  cocking  at  the  sa>ATnill. 
PI0N?:KR      LIFT-     OF      MY      PARKNTS-COMni  IP     BY 
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We  were  married  December  23,  1902  by  the 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  William  Sample  in  Blackfoot, 
Idaho.  (Sample's  brother,  Samuel  Sample,  was  Range 
Superintendent  for  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company  at 
the  time,  at  Spencer,  Idaho.) 

Theodore  and  I  lived  in  various  places  for  the 
first  several  months  of  our  marriage.  From  June  to 
October  we  lived  at  the  sawmill,  now  known  at  Bone, 
then  moved  back  to  Ammon  where  our  first  child, 
Effie  May  was  bom,  December  28,  1903.  We  then 
lived  in  Ako,  near  Rigby  several  years  where  Marcia 
Elinor  was  bom  March  17,  1905.  Georgeanna  was 
bora  at  Garfield,  January  9,  1907  and  Reuben 
Lafayette  there  on  November  22,  1908. 

Theodore  developed  blood  poisoning  several 
times  from  wearing  rubber  boots  while  irrigating  farm 
crops.  We  moved  back  to  the  sawmill  from  April  1, 
to  September  of  1910,  then  back  with  my  parents, 
where  our  fifth  child,  Irene  was  bom  September  28, 
1910. 

Our  family  joined  my  parents  on  a  trip  to 
Birch  Creek  with  father's,  George  Thomas  Waters, 
team  and  wagon,  to  visit  my  brother,  Francis,  and  his 
wife,  Hattie,  who  had  lived  in  the  area  about  a  year. 
Upon  our  retum  to  Ammon  we  packed  our  few 
belongings  and  leading  our  two  heifers  went  back  to 
Birch  Creek  to  make  our  home,  with  Francis  Waters. 
Each  family  lived  in  a  tent  until  Francis  and  Theodore 
could  build  a  house.  The  first  winter  we  lived  with 
Francis  and  Hattie  in  a  one  room  log  house. 
Theodore  and  Francis  herded  sheep  for  Woods  Live 
Stock  there.  The  homestead  of  Francis  and  Hattie's  is 
now  known  as  the  Harry  Close  place. 

The  next  summer  we  lived  in  our  tent  near 
the  saloon.  Lone  Pine,  a  short  distance  from  Francis 
and  Hattie's  house.  In  the  fall  we  moved  into  a  small 
house  belonging  to  Tommy  Weimer,  up  in  his  field, 
about  half  a  mile  north  of  Francis  and  Hattie.  In  the 
spring  of  1912  Theodore,  Sam  Hershberger,  Chet 
Worthing  and  Ned  McDonald  went  to  Leadore  and 
filed  on  homesteads  there  in  the  Birch  Creek  Valley. 
They  were  some  of  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  the 
New  Homestead  Act  in  Idaho.  The  first  Homestead 
Act  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1862.  It  authorized 
the  sale  of  public  lands  in  parcels  of  160  acres  to 
settlers. 

July  24,  1912  we  moved  up  on  our 
homestead  on  the  upper  part  of  Birch  Creek,  living  in 
a  tent  during  the  summer. 

The  cattlemen  in  the  area  did  not  want  us  in 
there  taking  up  the  open  water  and  grazing  land  and 


would  gather  several  hundred  of  their  cattle,  head 
them  towards  our  tent,  then  whip  them  into  a  stamped 
in  an  effort  to  run  them  over  our  tent  to  drive  us  out. 
Nine  year  old  Effie  and  seven  year  old  Marcia  stood 
on  Bumps  on  either  side  of  me,  and  I  stood  on  another 
bump  directly  in  line  with  the  tent,  each  one  of  us 
yelling  at  the  top  of  our  voices  and  waving  our  arms 
and  with  the  aid  of  our  part  bloodhound,  part  bulldog 
helper.  Jack,  we  split  the  herd  and  saved  the  tent  with 
the  smaller  children  in  it.  Jack,  our  dog,  would  grab 
the  lead  animal  by  the  nose,  flip  it  onto  its  back,  then 
grab  the  next  one.  Stampeding  the  cattle  towards  our 
tent  was  repeated  many  times.  The  cattlemen  knew 
that  the  children  and  I  were  alone,  while  Theodore 
continued  herding  sheep  for  Wood  Live  Stock 
Company. 

When  Theodore  could  come  home,  Sam 
Hershberger  and  Harry  Rhoades,  Mrs.  Hershberger 's 
brother,  built  a  cabin  back  in  the  hill.  It  was  not 
finished,  but  we  moved  into  it  Thanksgiving  Day 
1912.  It  had  a  dirt  floor,  but  was  more  comfortable 
than  the  tent  in  the  cold  weather.  A  partition  divided 
the  bedroom  from  the  living  room.  It  was  about  a 
year  later  before  the  floor  was  built  in  it. 

We  had  no  team  or  machinery  to  put  up  hay 
for  our  two  cows  and  a  calf,  so  Theodore  bought  hay 
from  "Bill"  Goddard  and  had  him  haul  it  to  our  place. 

We  leased  the  pasture  to  Estie  Howard. 
There  was  no  shelter  for  the  cattle  during  those  severe 
wdnters.  The  cattle  would  crowd  around  the  sheltered 
side  of  the  house  to  get  out  of  the  wind  and  would 
often  push  one  another  through  the  window.  I  would 
have  to  get  up  several  times  each  night  and  with  the 
aid  of  our  dog  chase  them  away.  But,  they  would 
come  right  back  to  get  out  of  the  wind  and  blowing 
snow. 

The  following  spring  Theodore  traded  the 
heifer  calf  to  "Sam"  Hershberger  in  exchange  for  him 
to  finance  the  place,  and  Charlie  Watts  ftirnished  the 
wire  for  rent  of  the  pasture.  By  then,  barb  wire  was 
available  and  that  is  what  our  place  was  fenced  with. 

Theodore  was  able  to  buy  a  team  of  a  horse 
and  a  mule,  a  set  of  harnesses  and  a  wagon.  The  men 
in  the  entire  area  hauled  logs  and  built  a  dance  hall. 
It  was  against  the  west  hill  across  from  where  the 
Lone  Pine  Cafe  is  now.  The  Lone  Pine  Hall  was  built 
in  a  central  location  for  the  people  of  the  lower  part  of 
Birch  Creek  and  those  on  the  upper  part  of  the  creek. 
Those  on  the  lower  part  of  the  creek  were  Jack, 
"Fred"  and  George  Goddard,  Kaufmans,  Watt's  and 
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those  on  the  Wood  Live  Stock  ranch.  Those  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  creek  were  Harry  Close,  James 
Dyer,  Chet  and  Frank  Worthing  families,  William 
Goddard,  and  Nichols  families,  Clarks,  Ransoms  from 
Nicholia  and  our  family.  Theodore  always  played  the 
banjo  at  the  dances,  to  accompany  whoever  was  in  the 
community  to  play  the  violin,  accordion  or  harmonica. 
Occasionally  our  old  pump  organ  was  loaded  in  the 
wagon  and  Effie  played  that,  when  she  had  learned  to 
play  well  enough.  Mrs.  Frank  Worthing  and  Jackson 
Nichols  played  the  violin  and  our  bachelor  friend,  Jack 
O'Brien  played  the  harmonica  very  well.  Later 
"Dave"  Bethume  played  the  accordion.  Most  of  us 
went  by  team  and  wagon  in  the  summer  time  taking 
hay  and  grain  for  the  horses.  We  all  took  sandwiches 
and  cake.  Coffee  was  made  in  a  five  gallon  can  over 
a  bonfire  built  outside.  A  little  room  was  built  in  the 
back  of  the  hall  with  a  place  to  put  babies  to  sleep  and 
a  place  for  midnight  lunch.  Kerosene  lamps  and  later 
gasoline  lamps  were  used  for  lighting.  We  always 
went  before  dark  and  danced  all  night  until  daylight. 
We  always  had  a  dance  on  the  Fourth  of  July  and  at 
haying  time,  when  there  would  be  additional  people  in 
the  area.  That  was  our  main  entertainment  for  the 
conmiunity.  Occasionally  the  people  would  congregate 
at  one  of  the  homes  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  to  sing  and 
play  music.    Those  were  happy  days. 

Our  little  red  haired  daughter,  Jenette 
Yvonne,  was  bom  May  25,  1916.  A  friend  of  our 
bachelor  friend,  Mr.  O'Brien,  a  Miss  Jenny  Barsness, 
took  care  of  me  at  home.  Her  friend,  a  Miss  Jenny 
St.  Auden  came  with  her  and  helped  feed  the  six  older 
children,  when  they  were  not  at  Hershberger's  or  at 
school. 

There  was  no  place  for  Miss  St.  Auden  to 
sleep,  so  she  slept  on  top  of  the  kitchen  table  which 
was  near  the  window,  so  that  she  could  see  "the 
beautiful  stars."  One  bright  moonlight  night  the  tom 
cat  jumped  up  in  the  window  outside.  It  frightened 
her  so  badly  that  she  screamed  waking  the  entire 
household. 

On  the  night  of  Yvonne's  birth  we  had  a  most 
terrific  electric  storm.  The  lightening  struck  so  close 
to  the  house  and  the  thunder  was  deafening.  A  large 
fireball  whirled  over  the  top  of  the  stove,  then  seemed 
to  disappear  out  of  the  door.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
fence  posts  were  shattered,  just  behind  the  house.  The 
rain  came  down  in  torrents. 

As  soon  as  the  children  brought  the  cows 
from  the  pasture  and  milked  them  and  did  the  other 
chores    Mr.    O'Brien    walked    with    the    five    older 


children  to  Hershberger's  where  they  stayed  for  five 
nights. 

The  early  years  on  Birch  Creek  were  very 
lean  years  and  many  hardships.  I  fished  to  keep  the 
family  eating.  There  seldom  was  any  other  meat.  In 
later  years  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  Theodore  would  take 
the  team  and  wagon  to  Idaho  Falls  arnl  bring  back 
vegetables  and  apples  to  last  through  the  long,  cold 
winters.  We  hauled  wood  from  the  mountains,  about 
seven  to  ten  miles  north-east  of  us  for  heating  and 
cooking.  When  Theodore  was  home,  he  and  1  sawed 
the  wood  with  a  two  man  saw,  otherwise  1  sawed  the 
wood  with  the  one  man  saw,  then  split  it  with  the  axe, 
and  later  with  wedges  and  large  hammer.  Alter  the 
children  were  large  enough,  they  took  over  the  wood 
hauling  and  cutting.  They  couldn't  drag  out  or  load 
logs  on  the  wagon,  but  they  took  team  and  Hcxiver 
wagon  with  hayrack  and  hauled  dry  limbs  for  summer 
use. 

In  those  years  we  often  put  up  100  ior\s  of 
wild  hay  on  the  place  for  feeding  our  cattle  and  team. 
That  was  done  with  horse  and  drav^n  mower  and  rake. 
After  the  hay  was  mowed,  it  was  raked  into 
windrows,  then  into  shocks,  after  which  we  pitched  it 
onto  the  wagon  and  hay  rack.  We  used  kerosene 
lamps  for  lighting.  Water  was  carried  from  a  spring 
for  all  house  use,  washing  and  bathing.  The  water  tor 
washing  or  for  bathing  was  heated  in  a  boiler  or  tub 
on  top  of  the  stove  and  washing  was  done  over  the 
board. 

1  took  in  washing  for  miners  and  for  Mrs. 
Frank  Worthing,  who  lived  up  in  the  canyon  near 
their  mine.  Very  early  in  the  morning  1  walked  five 
miles  to  the  Weimer  home,  picked  up  Mrs 
Worthing's  washing  and  got  home  in  time  to  get  the 
children  off  to  school.  The  next  day  1  washed,  dried, 
and  ironed  the  pieces  that  required  ironing  and  the 
following  morning  returned  it  to  Weimer's. 

1  made  wcxil  quilLs  tor  miners,  sheep  herders 
and  many  others.  1  made  the  quilt  tops  from  pant 
pieces  and  others  from  scraps  of  dre.ss  material.  The 
children  and  1  gathered  the  wixil  ott  fences  and  from 
sheep  carca.s.ses  after  the  Kinds  of  sheep  trailed 
through  or  grazed  in  th.it  area.  The  wih)I  s^-as  v^a.^bed 
and  dried.  Many  hours  were  spent  picking  the  sticks 
and  bugs  out  of  the  wtxil.  then  1  cjrded  it  on  hand 
w(H)I  cards  and  laid  tin-  bals  carefully  on  .owon 
material  or  outing  flannel  sheets  which  \*rre  su-etched 
tightly  on  quilting  frames. 

The  quilt  ti>p  was  then  kept  taut  by  ill  f»xir 
corners  ab«>ve  the  bats  and  uhen  even  uith  the  Mde,s 
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and  ends  of  the  lower  sheet  it  was  gently  lowered  onto 
the  bats,  secured  by  safety  pins  or  sewed  on  to  the 
lower  part.  The  frames  were  put  on  the  backs  of 
chairs  or  suspended  by  wires  fastened  to  the  ceiling  or 
the  room.  It  took  me  several  days  to  quilt  a  quilt,  if 
I  did  it  alone,  but  two  days  if  I  tied  it.  The  girls 
learned  early  to  quilt  and  to  tie  quilts.  I  got  ten 
dollars  a  quilt  for  tiiem. 

In  the  winter  the  snow  drifts  got  so  high  that 
horses  could  walk  over  the  hay  yard  fence.  On  one 
such  occasion  I  attempted  to  scare  the  horses  away. 
They  went  only  a  short  distance  when  a  stallion 
whirled  and  came  after  me.  I  ran  and  literally  shot 
between  the  bars  of  the  hay  yard  fence  as  the  horses 
teeth  snapped  shut  behind  me.  I  was  never  more 
scared. 

July  10,  1921,  Effie,  Yvonne  and  I  went  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hutton  on  the  mail  route  to  Winsper  by 
team  and  buggy  and  stayed  overnight  with  them.  The 
next  day  we  went  on  the  mail  route  to  Dubois  and  the 
following  day  by  train  to  Idaho  Falls  where  my 
brother-  in-law,  "Will"  Walker,  met  us  and  took  us  to 
their  home  to  wait  the  arrival  of  my  ninth  child. 

Edith  lola  was  born  on  August  7,  1921  at  my 
sister,  Marcia  Walker's  home.  I  was  taken  care  of  by 
Mrs.  Rosanna  Denning.  Theodore  came  to  Idaho 
Falls  about  the  time  of  Edith's  birth,  but  soon  went 
home  to  take  care  of  the  children,  cattle  and  the  post 
office. 

On  the  seventh  day  after  Edith  was  bom 
Theodore's  brother  "Jim",  took  me  to  Idaho  Falls  to 
get  my  train  ticket  back  to  Dubois  to  go  home  on  the 
mail  route.  When  I  arrived  home  Walter  and  Lx)uie 
Davis  were  there  helping  Theodore.  Louie  was 
cooking  for  her  family  of  five  and  my  five.  It  was  a 
relief  to  me  how  well  things  were  going  and  all  my 
anxieties  were  dispelled. 

We  hauled  logs  from  the  forest,  about  seven 
to  ten  miles  from  home.  As  Theodore  could  be  home 
he  hewed  two  sides,  opposite  to  each  other,  on  each 
log.  When  he  finished  the  hewed  sides  were  as 
smooth  as  a  table  top.  By  1921  he  had  enough  hewed 
logs  that  we  began  laying  them  for  one  large  room,  24 
X  28'  with  an  upstairs.  A  neighbor,  James  Dyer, 
helped  lay  the  upper  logs.  Theodore  hauled  the 
flooring,  windows,  doors  and  shingles  and  matched 
lumber  lining  from  Salmon  by  team  and  wagon. 
Years  later  we  bought  the  McDonald  house  24  x  32' 
and  added  it  on  for  a  kitchen,  an  additional  bedroom 
and  pantry. 


Barzee        Home 

In  the  fall  of  1921  all  of  the  neighbors 
surprised  us  for  a  house  warming.  The  organ  was 
moved  into  the  new  house  and  with  Theodore  playing 
the  banjo,  Effie  playing  the  organ,  Jason  Nichols 
playing  the  violin  and  Mr.  O'Brien  playing  his 
harmonica  and  "Bill"  Clark  playing  his  violin,  the 
group  had  music  to  dance  to  until  daylight.  Everyone 
brought  midnight  lunch. 

There  were  too  many  things  yet  to  be  done 
for  us  to  move  into  the  new  house  then.  Partitions  for 
the  bedrooms,  the  stairway  and  ceilings  had  to  be  put 
in  and  curtains  had  to  be  made.  We  moved  as  soon 
as  the  weather  was  warm  in  the  spring  of  1922. 

July  7,  1922  Effie  married  Ralph  Chandler 
and  was  home  very  little  thereafter.  Two  years  later 
they  lost  their  second  baby  August  10,  1924.  Ralph 
and  Earl  Harkness  of  Dell,  Montana  came  over  the 
mountain  after  Marcia  to  go  back  to  help  Effie. 
Marcia  and  Earl  were  married  on  March  4,  1925. 

In  the  fall  of  1925  Georgeanna  and  Reuben 
stayed  with  my  parents  in  Ammon  in  order  to  go  to 
high  school,  until  in  March,  when  my  parents  moved 
out  of  that  area.  In  April  1926  mother  died  as  a  result 
of  a  strangulated  hernia.  That  left  my  father  alone. 
During  the  summer,  sister,  Marcia,  and  brother, 
Webster,  and  their  families  came  out  for  a  visit. 
Georgeanna  was  sent  back  to  keep  house  for  father. 
She  worked  away  from  home  after  she  was  not  needed 
at  father's  until  she  went  into  nurses  training. 

Irene  married  Guy  Harkness  of  Dell, 
Montana  on  November  20,  1929  and  was  not  home 
anymore. 

In  March  1932  Reuben  developed  septicemia, 
as  a  result  of  a  blistered  heel.  He  died  March  28, 
1932.  That  was  a  terrible  blow  to  us  as  he  was 
manager  of  our  sheep  and  cattle.  That  left  the  entire 
responsibility  to  nineteen  year  old  George. 

Within  the  year  Effie  died  December  6,  1932, 
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leaving  three  small  children  and  a  three  day  old  baby 
for  us  to  take  care  of.  Georgeanna  had  finished  her 
nurses  training  and  came  home  to  help  us  for  the  rest 
of  the  winter.  We  had  Ralph's  children  for  several 
years  until  he  had  a  home  to  take  the  three  older  ones 
to.  We  raised  the  youngest,  Melba  Jean,  so  I  still 
have  raised  nine  children. 

Georgeanna  married  Bruce  Mitchell  of  Mud 
Lake,  Idaho  May  28,  1936. 

George  married  Vera  Lake  of  Roberts,  Idaho 
May  23,  1938.  They  lived  in  part  of  our  house  for 
awhile,  then  moved  to  Louisiana  on  a  tung  oil  deal 
with  Theodore's  brother,  Clark.  They  lived  there  for 
a  while  and  moved  back  to  Idaho. 

Theodore  gave  the  Highway  Department  a 
right-of-way  to  build  a  military  highway  through  our 
place  on  the  west  side.  The  new  highway  was  built 
through  from  Sage  Junction  to  Salmon  in  1939  and 
1940. 

Yvonne  was  married  to  Jason  Palmer 
September  2,  1942. 

Edith  was  married  to  Frank  Price  of 
Terreton,  Idaho  September  28,  1942.  That  left  only 
the  granddaughter,  Jean  to  help  us.  She  married 
Kennie  Worrel  of  Chester,  Idaho  September  22,  1951. 
That  left  Theodore  and  me  alone. 

Over  the  years  we  built  up  a  band  of  sheep  of 
over  1000  head,  beginning  with  raising  up  lambs  given 
to  the  children  when  sheep  were  trailing  through  in  the 
spring  time,  and  when  baby  lambs  were  left  behind 
because  they  could  not  keep  up  with  the  band.  The 
boys  were  given  permission  to  get  any  lambs  or  sheep 
left  on  the  bed  grounds,  or  left  behind  as  the  bands 
moved  one. 

In  1947  Theodore  sold  420  acres  of  the  place 
to  Irene's  husband,  Guy  Harkness.  They  lived  there 
for  about  three  years,  then  sold  to  McFarlands  of 
Leadore,  Idaho  and  left. 

The  next  four  years  Theodore  became 
increasingly  difficult  to  take  care  of  suffering  several 
light  strokes.  We  continued  living  at  the  ranch  until 
July  1954,  when  he  fell  and  fractured  his  right  hip. 
When  he  left  the  hospital  we  came  back  to  the  ranch 
for  about  a  month,  then  back  to  Roberts  as  a 
temporary  solution  intending  to  go  back  to  the  ranch 
later.  As  it  turned  out,  we  never  went  back  to  live 
there  again,  although  we  often  went  back  for  a  few 
hours  of  relaxation  and  memories. 

Our  first  year  in  Roberts  we  lived  with 
Marcia,  then  I  made  a  down  payment  on  a  two  acre 
piece  of  ground    in   Roberts  and   with    the   help  ot 


Marcia,  Yvonne,  George  and  Theodores  brother, 
Levi,  and  sons,  built  a  two  room  home.  For  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  had  an  indoor  bathroom,  hot  and  cold 
water  from  a  tap  and  a  telephone.  A  fatal  stroke 
caused  the  death  of  Theodore  on  January  29,  1959. 

I  have  done  a  lot  of  gardening,  canning  and 
sewing.  I  have  made  beautiful,  prize  winning  quilt 
tops  for  each  member  of  the  family,  each  grandchild 
and  some  great  grand  children. 

On  March  11,  1974  Georgeanna  came  from 
Mud  Lake  to  take  me  to  get  groceries.  Wlien  we  got 
back  my  home  was  on  fire.  I  had  filled  the  stove  uith 
newspapers  and  set  it  on  fire.  When  she  came  we 
closed  the  stove  drafts  off  and  left.  It  had  exploded 
blowing  a  plate  off  the  flume,  which  started  a  fire 
between  the  walls  of  the  front  room  and  kitchen.  1 
stayed  with  Georgeanna  and  Bruce  until  my  home  u-as 
repaired. 

On  June  6,  1976  the  new  Teton  dam  broke 
sending  a  wall  of  water  20  feet  deep  down  the  Snake 
River  Valley.  All  people  within  its  path  lost  heavily 
as  a  result  of  it.  The  water  was  more  than  four  feet 
deep  in  my  house.  The  Federal  government  paid  for 
materials  for  the  repair  of  my  house  and  for 
replacement  of  my  freezer,  refrigerator  and  hot  u-ater 
heater,  but  no  one  could  replace  preciou.s  pictures  and 
other  valuables  that  I  lost  in  that  flixxJ.  Again,  1 
stayed  with  Georgeanna  and  Bruce  while  he  repaired 
my  house.  Marcia,  Georgeanna.  or  stimetime,s 
Yvonne,  when  she  was  off  work,  have  stayed  uith  me 
since  them. 

I  am  now  nearly  ninety-six  years  of  age  and 
nearing  the  end  of  my  life;  1  am  feeble  and  dependent 
on  others,  but  1  still  enjoy  my  family  around  me  and 
love  to  reminisce  about  old  times.  (Mar>  pa.s.sed  a\^-ay 
August  14,  1981,  and  is  buried  on  Birch  Creek  in  the 
family  cemetery.  Bruce  Mitchell  died  in  \^\. 
Georgeanna  Mitchell  1 1/24/92.  Georiie  Bar/ee  3/2/'93) 
coMPii.i: I)  BY  (;k()K(;f.anna  bar/kk  mitcikll 


ROBLRT  BASLKR 

Rt)bert  B;isler  came  \o  ki.thi>  from  Ijuh. 
Washingtcui  in   1^)16,  humesteading  on  the  Medicine 

Lodge  flats. 

He  was  a  member  (if  rs^-o  DuN^is  l.*xJtrr.s.  ihr 
Beaver  Creek  I  CVCVl  1  iKlge  and  a  ch.»rier  member 
of  the  Poiasetui  Kehekah  Uxlge.  )omm^  m  Apnl 
19 10     He  was  an  (\iJ  Fellow  tor  33  ycjrs. 
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Robert  was  bom  in  the  year  of  1868  in 
Oxford,  Nebraska.  He  had  two  sisters:  Mrs.  Miller 
of  Missoula,  Montana  and  Mrs.  Pannabaker  of 
Wallace,  Idaho. 

He  died  in  January,  1941  and  was  buried  at 
the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

CLARK  COUNTY  ENTERPRISE.  1941 


JACK  BAUER 

My  first  home  was  the  family  homestead  about 
a  mile  north  of  Spencer,  on  Beaver  Creek.  My  father 
later  sold  this  property  to  Peter  Lawson,  who  operated 
a  saloon  at  Spencer. 

I  was  bom,  the  son  of  Jacob  and  Mary  Bauer. 
I  was  number  6  of  a  family  of  eight  children,  four 
boys  and  four  girls.  A  brother,  number  7  in  the 
chain,  is  buried  in  Spencer. 

I  do  have  many  recollections  of  Clark  County, 
dating  back  to  the  time  they  divided  Fremont  County 
to  form  the  county  of  Clark. 

The  last  time  I  stopped  in  Dubois  I  talked  with 
one  of  the  Leonardson's,  I  think  it  was  Carl,  who  at 
that  time  operated  a  market  in  Dubois,  and  was  a 
brother  to  Roy  Leonardson,  who  was  Ada  County 
Assessor  for  many  years.  I  also  talked  to  someone  in 
Dubois  who  had  something  to  do  with  cemeteries,  that 
told  me  they  were  forming  a  Historical  Society  but, 
unfortunately,  I  have  never  been  back  to  attend  a 
meeting. 

LETTER  FROM  .TACK  BAUER/1977 


MARY  ELIZABETH  PRICE  BEAGLES 

My  mother,  Mary  EUzabeth  Price  Beagles 
(usually  known  as  Bessie  P.  or  B.P.  Beagles,  was  a 
native  of  Missouri,  bora  July  11,  1874,  in  Monroe 
City  and  later  lived  in  Laddonia,  Audrain  County, 
Missouri,  with  her  parents,  David  Marion  Price  and 
Cynthia  Ann  Selby  Price.  Laddonia  is  a  small 
community  a  short  distance  north  of  St.  Louis.  She 
attended  schools  in  Laddonia  college  at  Warrensburg 
and  later  graduated  from  the  State  Teachers  College  at 
Kirksville. 

She  taught  school  in  a  number  of  places  in 


Bessie 


Missouri  in  the  area  near  her  home.  She  also  gave 
piano  lessons.  She  received  her  musical  training  from 
both  of  her  parents,  and  during  her  college  schooling. 
She  taught  music  all  her  life,  privately  and  as  part  of 
her  teaching. 

After  teaching  at  a  small  mral  grade  school  in 
Beagles  District  near  Laddonia,  she  married  Noah 
David  Beagles,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  on  July  11, 
1893.  While  living  in  Missouri,  they  had  two  sons, 
Leland  Ward  and  John  C.  In  1900  she  came  west 
with  her  husband  and  two  young  sons  moving  to 
Montana  for  a  few  years,  where  Marion  Rowe  Savage 
of  Hamer,  Idaho  was  bora.  She  moved  on  west  to 
Prosser,  Benton  County,  Washington,  where  Marjorie 
Allyn  was  bora.  May  12,  1904.  Then  on  to  Seattle, 
Washington  where  Floy  Cynthia  was  bora  (Mrs. 
Richard  H  Nelson  of  Bellevue,  Washington).  The 
family  lived  in  Seattie  until  1910.  My  father  passed 
away  there  from  an  accident,  falling  from  a 
scaffolding  while  working  on  a  building.  The  family 
then  returaed  to  Missouri  where  they  lived  with  her 
parents.  Bessie  resumed  her  school  teaching  and 
music  lessons  to  provide  for  the  family. 


Flov  C.  Moriorie  A..  &  Marion  R. 
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They  moved  to  Springfield,  Missouri,  in  1912, 
where  Bessie  gave  music  lessons  and  French  and 
German  languages  lessons.  Her  son  John  worked  for 
the  Frisco  Railroad.  Ward  had  remained  in  Laddonia 
with  his  grandparents.  While  in  Springfield,  she 
composed  the  words  and  music  to  "When  it's 
Springtime  in  my  Heart"  and  she  sent  it  to  a  publisher 
who  turned  it  down.  Later,  it  came  out  as  "When  it's 
Springtime  In  The  Rockies,"  published  under  another 
name. 

In  the  spring  of  1915,  Mrs.  Beagles  and  her 
three  daughters  moved  to  Idaho  where  she  had 
accepted  a  summer  school  contract  at  New  a  small 
district  in  the  Sand  Creek  area  northwest  of  St. 
Anthony.  Some  of  the  families  in  the  area  were 
McQuistons,  McWharters,  Cranes,  Winters,  and 
Durneys.  As  usual,  she  would  supplement  the  family 
income  by  giving  piano  lessons,  travelling  around  in 
the  area  in  a  one-horse  buggy.  That  winter,  she 
rented  the  old  Seamons  ranch  on  the  Snake  River,  a 
district  west  of  Ashton  called  Ora.  She  taught  music 
lessons  all  through  the  area  within  a  distance  of  10  to 
15  miles.  One  family  in  particular  were  the 
Blanchards  of  Chester. 

In  the  spring  of  1917  she  filed  on  a  homestead 
in  what  was  to  become  Clark  County,  a  few  miles 
northwest  of  the  Jacoby  ranch  on  Camas  Creek.  She 
had  also  accepted  a  contract,  as  the  first  teacher,  to 
teach  at  the  Jacoby  school  where  she  taught  for  several 
years,  while  farming  the  homestead  with  the  help  of 
her  five  children.  Their  first  home,  was  a  dugout 
into  a  hillside  on  their  property.  Patent  dates  on  her 
homestead  were  recorded  as  of  January  21,  1920  for 
Bessie  P.  Beagles.  It  is  assumed  she  sold  this 
property.  She  attended  summer  school  at  Idaho 
Technical  Institute.  During  the  next  few  years  she  also 
taught  school  at  the  Allen  District,  a  small  settlement 
of  homesteaders  about  eight  miles  southeast  of  Dubois. 
She  taught  school  also  at  Winsper  and  Warm  Creek 
during  very  bad  winters.  Sullivans,  Ellis',  Lingos 
were  some  of  the  families  there. 

For  Entertainment  while  teaching  at  Jacoby, 
the  area  families  would  have  dances  on  Friday  nights 
at  the  log  schcK)l  house,  having  potluck  around 
midnight  and  sometimes  dancing  and  singing  until  tlic 
early  morning  hours.  Bessie  would  play  the  old  pump 
organ  and  accompany  Ralph  Tanner  who  played  the 
violin.  He  also  was  a  homesteader  in  the  area  south  of 
Camas  Creek. 

From  Clark  County,  .she  taught  one  term  west 
of  Arimo,  Idaho,  then  returned  to  where  she  taught 


school  and  piano  lessons  until  she  retired  in  the  early 
1940's,  a  period  of  over  thirty  years  teaching.  She 
moved  to  Seattle  where  she  made  her  home  with  her 
daughter  Floy.  She  kept  up  her  love  for  music  and 
became  an  accomplished  pipe  organist,  besides 
learning  several  foreign  languages.  My  mother  \\-as 
almost  completely  deaf  from  the  age  of  t\sent\'. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church 
and  also  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Bessie  passed  away  at  the  age  of  87  in  a 
Rexburg,  Idaho  rest  home  July  10,  1%2.  Internment 
was  in  the  Rose  Hill  Cemeter>-  in  Idaho  Falls. 

COMPILED  BY  MARIORIE  BEACLKS  J ACOHV 


JOSEPH  AND  AMY  MOORE  BEAL  REGARD 


Beauretiard  Home 

Spencer,  Idaho  was  the  first  home  of 
newly  weds,  Joseph  and  Amy  Mix^re  Beauregard, 
married  July  23,  1919.  in  Idaho  Falls 

Joseph  was  Kirn  December  l.S.  1884  in 
Bingham  Canyon,  llUih.  He  grew  up  on  his  parents 
ranch  near  Grays  Lake,  Idaho.  He  gradu.ited  from 
high  schcK)!  in  1903.  then  graduated  from  Pivatello 
Teachers  College  with  average  score  of  ^K)  m  l*X)6. 
He  completed  a  correspondence  course  m  .Stenograph) 
troni  Intercontinental  University,  Washington.  H  C. 
His  first  oiTwc  work  was  with  the  \\\»«k1  Uve  Stivk 

Company. 

Joseph  was  the  telephone  operator,  mailman. 
commi.s.sary  man  and  all  arouoil  heljXT  tor  WimxJ  U\t 
Stock  Ciimpany.  headquartered  at  the  town  of 
Spencer 
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A  daughter,  Elizabeth  Josephine,  was  born 
September  6,  1920,  at  St.  Anthony,  Idaho. 

Joseph  went  to  Louisiana  to  study  law  in 
1924,  but  became  so  homesick  for  his  family,  he  gave 
up  his  dream  and  came  back  and  continued  to  work  at 
the  WLSC. 

"Joe"  was  a  very  quiet  man,  who  read  a  great 
deal,  particularly  about  law.  He  was  a  Mason.  He 
liked  to  fish  and  took  Beth  with  him.  When  the  tennis 
court  in  Spencer  was  built  he  liked  to  play  tennis.  He 
participated  in  the  plays  the  Spencer  theatrical  buffs 
put  on.  He  played  the  part  of  a  mad  Russian  in  one, 
when  Beth  was  about  4  years  old.  She  remembers 
being  frightened,  and  cried  watching  the  strange  way 
her  father  acted.  "Joe"  knew  a  good  bit  about  the 
constellations  in  the  sky  and  taught  Beth  to  recognize 
Orion's  Belt.  He  taught  her  to  enjoy,  and  not  fear, 
thunder  storms,  but  warned  her  how  to  protect  herself. 
On  "Joe's"  vacation  he  liked  to  take  his  family  to  see 
his  many  brothers  and  sisters  and  mother,  who  lived 
fi-om  Grays  Lake  to  Nampa,  which  was  a  big  trip  in 
those  days.  The  family  often  went  to  Lidy  Hot 
Springs  near  Dubois  for  a  picnic  and  swim  on 
Sundays. 


Anne  Close.  Amy  &  Beth  Beauregard 

Amy  M.  Moore  Beauregard  was  bom 
September  15,  1895,  in  Brigham  City,  Utah.  Her 
parents  were  William  and  Eliza  Ann  Moore.  She 
moved  with  her  family  by  covered  wagon  to  St. 
Anthony,  Idaho  in  1896.  Here  she  attended  school, 
graduating  from  high  school  in  1916.  Her  first  job 
was  with  an  insurance  company  as  secretary  in  St. 
Anthony. 

"We  had  some  wonderful  times  in  Spencer," 
said  Amy.  There  was  skating  on  the  little  stream, 
dancing  at  the  school  house,  sleigh  riding, 
tobogganing  on  the  beautiftil,  steep  hills.  I  was  very 
careful  when  a  crowd  would  climb  the  biggest  hill.  I 
became  a  member  of  the  Eastern  Star  in  Dubois, 
serving  as  Worthy  Matron  twice.   I  like  to  horseback 


ride.  At  Christmas  time  I  worked  with  the  other 
women  sewing  the  green  and  red  net  stockings  for  the 
Christmas  program  at  school.  The  net  stockings  were 
filled  with  fruit  and  nuts.  It  was  fun  making  the  Tu- 
tu's for  Beth  for  Marcia  Wood's  yearly  dancing 
recital. 

I  enjoyed  Reverend  Peacock  and  his  services 
at  the  Spencer  school  house.  He  had  beautiful  white 
hair.  He  was  a  visiting  Reverend,  and  liked  everyone. 

The  Spencer  Hotel  and  Store  was  owned  by 
Em  Finlyson,  who  later  moved  to  Idaho  Falls  to 
operate  another  hotel. 

Mrs.  Lawson  and  Pete  Lawson  owned  the 
pool  hall.  There  was  a  post  office  next  to  the  store. 
The  front  of  the  buildings  were  neatly  covered  with 
lava  rock.  A  family,  by  the  name  of  Balka,  took 

care  of  the  railroad  station.  Their  children,  Fem  and 
Miriam,  played  with  our  daughter, "Beth",  and  Anne 
(Close)  Leonardson. 

Spencer  had  some  very  good  school  teachers. 
Among  these  we  knew  best  was  Violet  Cole,  who 
taught  shorthand  and  typing  in  high  school.  She  was 
from  Roseburg,  Oregon.  She  died  there  December 
30,  1980. 

The  many  friends  in  Spencer  I  remember  are 
the  Hagenbarth's  and  Woods  (Marcia  taught  dancing 
to  our  daughter,  and  other  children  in  Spencer;  she 
was  well  liked  by  all  of  her  students),  the  Hardy 
family,  Lawsons,  teachers  Violet  Cole  and  Aagot  A. 
Moe,  the  Dunns,  Ern  Finlyson  family,  "Fred"  Woodie 
family,  the  Stoddards,  the  Lyons,  "Bill"  Sellers  and 
family,  the  Close  family,  to  name  a  few. 

In  1932,  due  to  the  depression  and  financial 
problems  of  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company,  "Joe" 
lost  his  job  and  our  family  moved  to  Nampa,  near 
other  family  members,  and  lived  on  a  lovely  farm  near 
there. 

"Joe"  died  in  June,  1933. 

After  my  husbands  death,  Beth  and  I  lived 
with  my  mother  for  two  years  and  worked  at  St. 
Anthony. 

May  Lawson  of  Spencer  asked  me  to  consider 
working  at  the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station.  I  took 
the  job  as  cook  at  the  USSES  when  it  was  available  in 
1934.    I  worked  here  for  four  and  a  half  years. 

I  came  to  see  Beth  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in 
1942  and  got  a  job  as  a  card  punch  operator  in  the 
Manpower  Commission.  After  the  WW  I  became  the 
secretary  to  the  U.S.  Employment  Service, 
representative  for  the  District  of  Columbia.   I  worked 
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for  the  Government  in  D.C.  for  19  years,  retiring  in 
1961. 

Not  too  long  after  moving  to  Adelphi,  Dr. 
Clair  Terrill  and  wife,  Zola,  looked  me  up.  Dr. 
Terrill  worked  at  the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station 
in  Dubois,  as  well  as  in  Beltsville,  Maryland,  for  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  is  near 
Adelphi.  We  have  kept  in  touch  over  the  years  and  I 
was  happy  to  be  invited  to  his  retirement  party  in  June 
of  1981. 

Two  days  a  week  I  attend  a  Senior  Fellowship 
group  which  I  enjoy.  I  took  a  writing  class  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  the  summer  of  1981.  My 
daughter  worked  in  the  Art  Department  at  Maryland 
for  15  years,  retiring  in  August,  1980.  My  son-in-law 
retired  as  Business  Manager  of  the  School  for 
Advanced  International  Affairs  in  Washington.  It  is  a 
branch  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore. 
Beth  received  her  degree  in  art  at  Maryland  University 
in  December  1981. 

I  have  a  granddaughter,  Michele,  who  lives  in 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  born  in  1951.  My  grandson, 
Curtis,  was  born  in  1953  and  lives  near  us  and  works 
at  the  University  of  Maryland,  Administrative  Data 
Systems  Department  with  computers. 

In  my  later  years,  I  have  been  living  with  my 
daughter,  Beth  and  her  husband,  Tom. 

Amy  maintained  her  membership  with  the 
Dubois  Chapter  of  the  Order  of  Eastern  Star  until  her 
death,  in  June  1983,  at  Brandenton,  Florida.  She  was 
88  years  of  age. 

COMPILED  BY  AMY  MOORE  BEAUREGARD 


GEORGE  BAKER 
STORY  PAGE  23 
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Herbert  G.  Baker 
First  child  born  in  Dubois  in  early  1890s 


L.  WARD  AND  MILDRED  ALLEN  BEAGLES 

Mildred  Allen  was  an  early  resident  of 
Kilgore,  where  she  was  bom  Januarv-  4,  1904  the 
daughter  of  George  and  Caroline  Anderson  Allen. 
The  Allen  family  eventually  moved  to  Spencer,  where 
Mildred  attended  grade  school.  Her  father  operated 
the  mercantile  store  at  Spencer  for  many  years.  The 
next  family  move  was  to  the  town  of  Dubois  in  1920. 
Here  she  continued  her  education,  acquiring  her  high 
school  studies  in  the  new  Dubois  two  story  brick 
school. 

She  became  the  wife  of  L.  Ward  Beagles, 
March  22,  1924,  at  Dubois,  Idaho.  In  1936  they 
moved  to  Idaho  Falls.  Ward  was  employed  there  a.s 
a  railroad  man. 

Ward  passed  away  in  1973.  while  .Mildred 
passed  away  in  January  of  1975  at  a  local  hospital 
following  a  month's  illness.  She  was  71  at  the  time  of 
her  death. 


■lohn  Beanies 

Their  children  included:  a  s^m.  ]ohn  .\ 
Beagles,  San  Diego,  California;  and  a  diughter.  Mrs. 
John  (Wilma)  BUxKlworth.  Portland,  Oregon  A.s  of 
1971  they  had  fimr  grandchildren.  Mildred  h.id  rvsxi 
sisters,  Bessie  Allen,  who  made  her  home  in  Idaho 
Falls,    and    Mrs.     Lucille    Oakley    lived    m    C\x'ur 

d'Alene. 

Mildred   was  an  autu  ot  Jo>    IrederiLscn.  a 
former  Spencer  and  Kilgcire  resident. 
COMIMI-KD  HV  BONNIE  STUI>I'\WI) 


OTTO  .\Nn  W  IV  HIOKi    lU  (  K 
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I  was  born  October  1,  1905  at  Egin  Bench, 
Idaho,  the  oldest  daughter  of  Charles  Alma  Hjort  and 
Nora  Fulcher  Mooso.  My  brothers  names  are:  Charles 
William;  Arthur  Morgan;  Matena  Eade,  my  only 
sister,  who  passed  away  March  20,  1912;  Dan.  L;  and 
Spencer  Mooso.  My  parents  moved  from  Egin  to  Old 
Beaver  four  miles  north  of  Spencer,  May  1909,  where 
my  father  took  up  ranching. 

When  I  was  eight  years  old  my  parents  sent 
me  to  Egin  to  school.  I  stayed  with  my  grandmother 
Hjort.  During  the  summer  months  I  stayed  with  the 
folks  at  Old  Beaver.  The  next  year  I  went  back  to 
school  at  Egin  and  stayed  with  my  Aunt  Victoria 
Waldomar,  my  father's  sister.  Aunt  Victoria's  family 
liked  hot  cakes,  so  we  took  hot  cakes  for  dinner;  when 
we  got  home  from  school,  hot  cakes  were  served 
again.  At  supper  we  had  potatoes  and  gravy.  We 
lived  one  mile  from  the  school  house  and  had  to  walk 
both  ways. 

The  following  winter  I  went  with  my  two 
older  brothers  to  school  at  Humphrey,  Idaho  about 
nine  miles  north  of  Old  Beaver.  We  stayed  with  Otto 
Robins  at  Humphrey  during  the  year  1917  when  the 
first  World  War  was  on.  I  still  remember  eating 
brand  bread.  The  next  winter  we  went  to  school  at 
Spencer,  Idaho.  This  time  my  mother  stayed  with  us. 
I  remember  a  boy  named,  Harry  Dunn,  who  used  to 
tease  me;  my  mother  told  me  if  I  didn't  lick  him,  she 
would  lick  me.  I  threw  him  in  the  snow  and  gave  him 
a  good  mauling.  The  next  year  we  walked  from  Old 
Beaver  to  Spencer  to  school.  One  day  on  my  way 
home  from  school,  (I  was  alone  that  day)  three  timber 
wolves  kept  following  me;  being  frightened  I  climbed 
one  of  the  signals  along  the  track.  Soon  a  helper 
engine  came  along  and  chased  them  off. 

There  was  much  work  at  home~we  milked 
fourteen  head  of  cows  night  and  morning.  We  had  to 
get  up  early  in  the  morning  before  walking  the  four 
miles  to  school.  We  always  were  snowed  in  during 
the  winter.  The  roads  were  closed  so  we  had  to  walk 
on  the  railroad  tracks.  Our  folks  stored  up  our  food 
supplies  during  the  fall.  During  the  summer  of 

1919,  I  met  a  young  man  named  Otto  Beck  who  was 
visiting  his  brother  Arthur  at  Old  Beaver.  Arthur  was 
the  section  foreman  at  Old  Beaver.  Later  Otto  came 
to  our  home  more  often  and  we  started  going  together. 
We  did  not  have  much  time  for  recreation,  neither  did 
we  do  much  visiting.  There  were  only  about  four 
houses  in  Old  Beaver  and  there  were  no  other  children 
around  us.  There  was  only  a  community  church  at 
Spencer  which  held  Sunday  School  but  none  of  our 


family  attended.  The  boys  did  a  lot  of  fishing  and 
some  hunting.  Otto  bought  me  a  horse  for  my 
birthday  which  we  used  to  hitch  to  the  buggy  so  we 
wouldn't  have  to  walk.  Later  Otto  bought  a  horse  for 
himself  and  we  went  horseback  riding  a  lot.  We 
attended  the  picture  show  at  Spencer  almost  every 
week.  Then  we  used  both  horses  on  the  buggy.  While 
Otto  was  still  at  Humphrey,  he  rode  a  motor  cycle 
with  a  side  car.  This  gave  us  a  better  chance  to  go 
further.  Sometimes  we  went  to  church  at  Dubois. 

In  the  fall  of  1920  Arthur  Beck  bid  out  of  Old 
Beaver,  this  gave  Otto  a  chance  to  move  to  Old 
Beaver.  After  he  was  assigned  to  the  section,  he  came 
to  board  with  us  for  awhile.  We  continued  to  have  our 
fun  horseback  riding  during  the  summer  months  and 
going  to  the  dances  at  Humphrey.  We  would  use  the 
push  car  on  the  tracks,  as  it  was  down  hill  to  Spencer 
we  would  stand  on  the  car.  Coming  home  we  would 
walk. 

The  next  year,  October  1,  1921,  I  was  only 
16)  Otto  and  I  got  married  in  Idaho  Falls  by  Bishop 
Dinwoody.  Our  family  was  not  connected  with  any 
branch  or  ward  of  the  LDS  church.  For  this  reason  I 
was  imable  to  get  a  recommend  for  the  temple  at  that 
time.  On  the  day  we  got  married,  we  attended  the 
War  Bonnet  Roundup  in  Idaho  Falls.  We  spend  the 
night  at  Otto's  folks  in  Shelley.  The  next  day  we 
went  back  to  Old  Beaver,  staying  with  my  folks  that 
night.  The  following  day  I  moved  into  the  section 
house. 

During  the  owning  winter  we  did  not  get  out 
much  on  account  of  the  severe  winter.  Otto  read  to 
me,  mostly  out  of  church  books  while  I  learned  to 
crochet.  The  following  spring  we  bought  our  first 
car,  a  1918  seven  passenger  Studebaker.  We  took 
many  short  trips  during  the  summer.  My  folks  went 
with  us  a  lot.  During  the  summer  of  1922  the 
highway  was  built  between  Spencer  and  Humphrey. 
Up  to  this  time  there- was  only  a  cow  trail,  the  road 
was  very  narrow. 

Our  first  son,  Otto  Jr.,  whom  my  mother 
named,  was  bom  in  Old  Beaver,  May  19,  1923.  In 
July  the  same  year  Otto  was  assigned  to  the  section  at 
Lorenzo  and  shortly  after  we  moved  to  Lorenzo.  We 
became  active  in  the  church  and  enjoyed  the  ward  with 
its  people  very  much.  After  we  had  been  in  Lorenzo 
about  a  year,  we  bought  our  first  new  car,  a 
Chevrolet.  In  September,  Otto  and  I  with  our  son  Jr. 
went  to  the  Logan  temple  to  be  sealed.  We  had  a 
wonderful  trip.  We  stayed  with  Otto's  uncle  at 
Logan.   Returning  to  Lorenzo,  we  went  back  to  our 
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daily  responsibilities.  Our  second  son,  Ralph,  was 
born  in  March  1925. 

In  August  1926,  Otto  was  called  on  a  mission 
to  Germany.  I  went  with  him  to  Salt  Lake  City  and 
stayed  with  my  Aunt  Grace  at  Sandy,  Utah  while  Otto 
was  in  the  mission  home.  My  mother  also 
accompanied  us  to  Utah.  I  was  pregnant  at  the  time 
but  later  lost  the  baby,  four  and  a  half  months  along. 
Motiier  and  I  with  Junior  and  Ralph  came  back  to  Old 
Beaver  after  Otto  had  left  for  his  nussion.  I  stayed 
with  my  folks  for  awhile.  Later  witii  the  boys  I  stayed 
witii  Otto's  folks  in  Shelley  a  short  time.  Then  we 
stayed  with  James  Stagner  and  his  family.  All  the 
time  Otto  was  away  I  lived  with  relations  or  friends. 
Sometimes  I  worked  out  trying  to  make  the  best  of  it 
until  Otto  would  return.  After  the  two  years  had 
passed,  again  with  my  two  sons,  I  went  to  my  Aunt 
Grace's  for  Otto's  return. 

Otto  Jr.,  or  "Sonny",  as  he  was  usually  called, 
did  not  take  to  his  father  right  away;  Ralph  was 
different,  he  would  go  to  anybody.  We  came  to 
Shelley  for  a  littie  while  then  moved  back  to  Lorenzo 
staying  with  Irving  Beazer  and  his  family.  The 

next  year  Ila  Jean  was  bom,  die  16th  of  September 
1929.  Otto  had  started  again  on  the  railroad  working 
as  a  relief  foreman.  A  year  later  we  moved  to 
Grayling,  Montana.  Our  closest  neighbor  was  one 
mile  away.  Our  second  daughter,  Florence  was  born 
January  10,  1931.  The  night  she  was  born  we  were 
all  so  excited  as  I  did  not  expect  her  yet.  I  had  all 
arrangements  made  to  come  to  the  LDS  hospital  at 
Idaho  Falls.  We  only  stayed  about  eight  months  at 
Grayling,  Montana.  On  account  of  the  depression 
many  sections  were  abolished  so  we  came  back  to 
Lorenzo.  Times  seemed  to  get  worse  moving  from 
place  to  place  to  hold  a  job.  We  came  to  Roberts  in 
1932.  In  1933,  Gerald  was  born.  After  two  years  at 
Roberts,  we  moved  to  Hamer. 

Finally  Otto's  folks  asked  us  to  come  to 
Shelley  and  farm.  Otto  left  the  first  of  March  and  I 
waited  till  school  was  out.  We  had  been  living  in 
Hamer  the  past  two  years.  It  was  1936  and  Francis, 
who  was  born  2  September  1935,  was  only  a  few 
months  old  when  we  left  Hamer. 

It  was  a  trying  time  during  the  depression  to 
raise  a  family  and  get  a  new  start  in  life,  but  we  never 
went  hungry  and  enjoyed  good  health.  The  girls  t(H)k 
an  active  part  in  Primary.  Time  went  on,  Beverly 
came  along,  she  was  bi)rn  March  23,  1939.  I  helped 
with  the  chores,  did  a  lot  in  the  field. 

My  last  child,  Lynn,  was  born  5  May  1945 


We  hved  on  a  farm  2  miles  north  of  Shelley,  Idaho 
where  we  helped  my  husband's  parents.  When  they 
passed  away,  we  purchased  their  farm.  We  continued 
to  live  there  until  1945.  After  selling  the  farm  we 
built  a  new  home  in  Shelley,  Idaho.  By  this  time  all 
of  my  children  had  married  or  left  except  Lynn, 
Beverly  and  Francis. 

February  6,  1965,  Lynn,  our  youngest  child 
was  married  which  left  my  husband  and  me  in  our 
home  at  Shelley  alone. 

I've  always  tried  to  be  a  good  neighbor.  Since 
being  in  Shelley,  I've  had  plenty  of  opportunities  to 
help  them.  I  have  a  testimony  of  the  gospel  and  know 
it  is  true.  Part  of  my  blessings  has  been  seeing  my 
children  rearing  their  children  and  seeing  them 
growing  up  in  the  gospel. 

I  have  enjoyed  my  positions  in  the  church--! 
have  been  a  Relief  Society  Visiting  Teacher  for  25 
years,  I  also  was  the  Relief  Society  Magazine 
Representative  for  four  years. 

COMPILED  BY  ELTA  lUORT  BECK/8  21  80 


WADE  AND  VICKI  STODDARD  BECKMAN 


Vicki  &  Wade 

My  first  home  was  on  Lower  Medicine 
Uxlge,  where  my  parents,  R«\ss  an*.l  Ruinio  StivldarJ 
were  engaged  in  ranching  at  my  grandparents.  Stacy 
and  Helen  liond. 

1  was  born  July  20.  l^Sd  at  Rexburj:.  Idaho, 
at  the  Madison  Memorial  Ho.spiul  the  second  child  of 
our  family,  and  the  first  granddauizhter  on  Kuh  .sides 
of  my  grandparents 

When  1  was  aKnit  2  1  '2  >oars  old.  our  t.imilv 
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moved  to  the  lower  Bond  ranch,  known  as  the  Cedar 
Butte  area  or  Sinks  of  Medicine  Lxxlge,  where  they 
were  developing  more  farming  ground  and  re- 
establishing the  ranch  headquarters.  Not  long  after  we 
moved  there  I  was  in  the  house  taking  my  afternoon 
nap.  When  I  woke  up  I  went  looking  for  my  folks 
who  were  just  outside.  About  the  time  I  made  it  the 
outside  door  they  saw  me  and  also  a  rattlesnake 
crawling  by  the  door  I  was  trying  to  come  out.  That 
caused  quite  a  bit  of  excitement.  When  we  first 
moved  down  there,  it  wasn't  unusual  to  find  snakes 
anywhere. 

One  of  my  first  playmates  was  Toni  Titus, 
whose  dad,  Marvin  also  worked  at  the  lower  Bond 
ranch.  Grandpa  Bond  always  said  we  were  like  two 
peas  in  a  pod,  both  being  the  same  height.  Anytime 
we  were  in  the  shop  he  would  measured  us  with  the 
spirit  level. 

Mom  cooked  for  hired  men  Uving  with  us, 
which  included  Max  Hoggan  and  Bennie  Williams. 
When  they  did  not  show  up  for  a  meal,  whether  they 
were  late  or  maybe  gone  for  a  weekend  rodeo,  I 
worried  about  them  and  always  made  sure  they  had  a 
place  at  the  table.  They  were  some  of  my  favorite 
people,  and  were  always  making  a  fuss  over  me. 

Mom  was  a  Medicine  Lodge  4-H  sewing 
leader,  so  I  decided  I  could  learn  to  sew  with  the  "big 
girls"  she  was  teaching.  Prior  to  one  of  her  meetings, 
I  proceeded  to  practice  sewing,  while  she  was  cooking 
dinner  for  the  hay  crew.  The  sewing  machine  needle 
accidently  went  through  my  finger  and  finger  nail, 
pinning  me  to  the  sewing  machine.  Dad  finally 
managed  to  get  me  out  of  that  predicament,  which 
didn't  seem  to  cease  my  sewing  enthusiasm. 

The  Birch  Creek  school  bus  route  included  the 
lower  ranch  stop  as  its  last  stop  of  its  run.  When  it 
came  time  for  me  to  go  to  school,  I  was  quite  excited 
to  meet  the  bus  with  my  brother,  David.  It  was  about 
an  eight  mile  ride  into  Dubois  one  way.  Mrs.  Lindy 
Ross  was  my  first  grade  teacher  at  the  big  school  in 
Dubois,  which  is  now  the  Jr/Sr  high  school,  and 
where  I  attended  all  my  elementary  and  high  school 
years. 

After  moving  into  Dubois  in  1963,  after  the 
ranch  was  sold,  my  second  grade  teacher  was  Miss 
Natalie  Knudsen.  Not  long  after  leaving  Dubois  she 
was  killed  in  a  automobile  accident  near  Couer  d' 
Alene,  Idaho. 

I  remember  becoming  9  years  old,  and  finally 
being  able  to  join  a  4-H  club.  Mrs.  Leola  Harmon 
was  a  fun  first  year  cooking  teacher.    Our  club  won 


all  blues  with  our  banana  bread  at  the  Clark  County 
fair,  and  Blackfoot  state  fair. 

I  joined  Joann  Tavenner's  4-H  Horse  Club 
when  I  was  quite  young.  I  was  proud  of  "Old  Tex", 
he  was  a  horse  I  had  to  learn  to  respect,  but  he  did  a 
good  job  for  me,  helping  me  to  win  a  special  trophy. 

My  4-H  classes  also  included  sewing,  with 
Barbara  Wilson  at  the  Sheep  Station  as  my  first 
teacher,  then  my  mother  taught  for  several  years.  It 
was  exciting  to  receive  the  outstanding  sewing  exhibit 
award  at  the  county  fair  several  years  in  a  row  as  a 
reward  for  my  efforts.  I  entered  the  4-H  Modeling  in 
Dubois  and  also  at  the  State  Fair.  My  sewing  took  me 
on  to  enter  the  Make-It- With- Wool  contest  in  Idaho 
Falls  which  included  contestants  from  nine  counties. 
My  first  year,  I  won  the  Sub  Deb  Division,  the  second 
and  third  year  in  the  Junior  Division,  I  placed  third. 
At  that  time  there  was  a  lot  of  interest,  with  lots  of 
competition. 

I  always  enjoyed  animals,  especially  horses. 
I  learned  to  ride  one  simuner  at  Zweifel's  Cow  Camp 
with  my  Dad,  located  east  of  Humphrey.  I  was 
impressed  with  dad's  cow  camp  food,  but  the 
experience  of  a  squirrel  trying  to  climb  up  my  horses 
leg,  which  about  got  me  bucked  off  was  not  too 
impressive. 

One  of  my  pets  was  "Spooks",  my  pet  coyote, 
I  raised  on  a  bottle  and  had  in  town  for  several  years. 

I  was  very  fortunate,  as  a  youngster,  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  travel  a  lot  with  my  maternal 
grandparents  during  the  summer  months.  They 
belonged  to  the  Wally  Byam  Air  Stream  club.  As  a 
result  I  traveled  to  Alaska,  most  of  the  Canadian 
Provinces,  and  some  34  states  from  the  west  to  the 
east  coast.  My  first  trip  by  airplane  was  flying  to 
Arizona  for  Easter  with  my  Grandparents  from  Idaho 
Falls  alone  at  age  five. 

I  studied  piano  under  some  very  good 
musicians,  Janet  Black  of  Hamer,  and  then  Verla 
Webster  of  Dubois.  Each  spring  we  had  our  annual 
piano  recitals  in  Dubois. 

Mother  and  Marilyn  Laird  decided  Gwen  and 
I  should  be  taking  dancing  lessons.  Since  there  were 
no  teachers  around,  they  took  turns  driving  us  to 
Idaho  Falls  each  week  for  lessons  under  Betty 
Anderson.  During  our  first  recital  at  the  Idaho  Falls 
Civic  Auditorium,  we  had  a  bomb  scare  in  the  middle 
of  our  recital.  Later  we  had  several  excellent  dancing 
teachers  come  to  Dubois,  the  last  one  I  had  was  Patty 
Mickelsen  Gasser  of  Hamer. 

I  became  interested  in  rodeo  queen  contests. 
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the  first  one  was  at  the  age  of  nine  to  become  the 
Clark  County  Jr.  Queen.  Later  I  was  Sr.  Queen  for 
the  Clark  County  Roundup  Rodeo.  Other  Rodeo 
Queen  contests  I  entered  were  the  Mud  Lake  rodeo, 
and  at  the  Idaho  Falls  4th  of  July  contest.  I  became 
eligible  to  be  one  of  the  flag  carries  in  the  rodeo  as 
well  as  their  parade  in  Idaho  Falls.  Eight  of  us 
entered  the  arena  by  coming  out  of  the  chute  gates  to 
begin  the  grand  entry.  My  most  embarrassing  contest, 
I'll  will  never  forget,  was  the  Mud  Lake  Contest, 
when  I  ripped  out  the  back  of  my  nice  western  pants 
during  the  contest.  The  judges  were  Dennis  and  Mary 
Zollinger  of  Rexburg.  When  we  had  to  change  horses 
Karen  Pate  borrowed  me  her  hat  to  use  while  I 
mounted  her  horse.  The  catastrophe  probably  won  me 
the  contest,  because  I  really  sat  well  in  the  saddle 
during  the  rest  of  the  contest.  At  the  local  Clark 
County  Roundup  Rodeo  several  of  us  local  girls 
usually  were  flag  carriers  each  year  at  the  rodeo. 
Some  of  these  riders  were:  Robin  Robinette,  Willa 
Thomas,  Tonna  Wynn,  Kerri  Burns,  RaNae  Sanders, 
to  name  a  few.  Prior  to  this,  the  flags  were  carried 
by  Mom,  Jean  Hoggan,  Kate  Palmer,  Karen 
Doschades  and  others. 

In  high  school  I  was  a  member  of  the  Clark 
County  high  school  rodeo  club.  My  first  year  I  placed 
first  in  barrel  racing,  the  third  year  placed  third  in 
goat  tying,  both  qualifying  me  to  participate  in  the 
state  contest  at  Filer.  Robin  Robinett  and  I  enjoyed 
her  mother's,  Pauline  Robinette,  sour  dough  hot 
cakes.  She  always  fed  quite  a  crowd  all  week  at  the 
rodeo.  Our  club  held  many  fund  raising  projects- 
several  dances  at  Medicine  Lodge,  a  number  of 
raffles,  cake  auctions  for  club  expenses  and 
advertising.  I  raised  goats  to  practice  goat  tying.  Neil 
and  Karen  Arave  invited  us  to  come  to  their  arena  in 
Idaho  Falls  to  join  the  Idaho  Falls  club  to  practice  goat 
tying.  Mother  drove  several  us  girls  down,  with  the 
goats  riding  in  the  trunk  of  our  car.  In  Jr  and  Sr  high 
school,  I  was  involved  with  many  activities  including, 
cheer  leading,  band,  chorus,  held  several  offices,  drill 
team,  Basketball  Queen  Attendant,  and  sports.  We 
had  some  excellent  high  schcx)!  band  and  chorus 
teachers,  including  Melvin  Hansen  and  Robert 
Spiecher,  who  helped  our  school  win  top  ratings  in 
competitions.  I  was  in  chorus  and  played  in  the 
procussian  group  in  band. 

I  later  rodeoed  with  the  Golden  Valley  Girls 
Rcxleo  Association.  My  first  year  was  in  Novice, 
where  I  placed  runner-up  in  the  finals  at  Jerome. 

My  college  years  began  at  Riverton,  Wyoming 


at  Central  Wyoming  College,  where  I  received  a 
Rodeo  Scholarship.  I  studied  Computer  Programing 
and  Physiology  for  1  1/2  years.  Then  I  returned  to 
Idaho  to  attend  Idaho  State  University  for  another 
year.  I  managed  to  stay  on  the  Deans  List  at  both 
schools. 

On  November  5,  1977  I  married  Wade 
Beckman  of  Idaho  Falls.  We  were  married  at  the 
Reception  Center  at  Idaho  Falls,  followed  by  a 
wedding  dance  reception  at  the  Medicine  Lodge 
School  gym.  The  old  school  has  since  been 
demolished. 

Wade  is  the  son  of  Kent  and  Jeannine 
Beckman  of  New  Sweden.  He  was  bom  June  18. 
1957  at  Idaho  Falls. 

An  older  brother,  Kenny  Beckman  worked  for 
a  time,  while  still  in  high  school,  at  the  Double-D 
Ranch  with  Neil  Kirkpatrick  and  Steve  Phillips  at 
Birch  Creek. 

Wade's  family  spent  considerable  time  up 
Medicine  Lodge  Canyon  at  Weber  Creek,  where 
relatives,  the  Forest  Woods,  operated  their  ranch. 
Woods  have  since  sold  out  and  now  live  near  Shelley. 

He  attended  school  at  New  Sweden,  Central 
Jr.  High,  and  graduated  from  Sk7line  High  Sch(xil. 

We  have  two  children:  Devori  W  born.  March 
23,  1980  and  Sedar  Milo  born  December  20.  1984. 
both  at  the  old  Riverview  Hospital  in  Idaho  Falls. 
This  hospital  has  since  been  torn  down.  They  are  mm 
attending  school  at  Roberts. 

Our  present  home  is  in  the  Osginxl  area, 
where  Wade  is  manager  of  the  Broken  Arrow 
Limousin  ranch  operation  of  Kent  Corneli.v>n  and  Lyie 
Taylor.  As  a  family,  we  are  all  involved  in  the 
raising  and  showing  of  the  livestock,  and  travel  to 
many  in-state,  as  well  as  out-of-state  sales  and  sh^m-s 
each  year. 

I  became  interested  in  cake  decorating,  thus 
earned  a  Cake  Decorating  Certificate  in  October. 
1985.  I  have  since  developed  my  own  business,  and 
later  learned  several  new  melhtxls  including  the 
Australian,  and  the  niipino  nu'llnKls.  M>  first  big 
order  was  for  a  friend.  Julie  Kirkpatrick.  delivering  it 
in  a  blizzard  to  the  Lindy  Ro.ss  Llenu-nur>  Schixil  in 
Dubois.  Mother  maiuged  to  get  me  stuck  in  a  drift, 
but  fin;illy,  we  .set  it  up  barely  in  time  \o  attend  her 
wedding  at  the  liiptist  church.  All  through  the 
ceremony  1  was  worrying  tliat  it  nus  up  o\er  before 
the  guests  arrived.    It  survived! 

I  have  nian.jged  to  keep  in  ti>uch  uith  CUrk 
County,  through  my  parents,  arxl  with  lV\ori  uking 


dancing  lessons  with  Patty  Mickelsen  Gasser,  my 
former  teacher,  of  Hamer.  She  also  has  also  been 
involved  with  4-H  and  attends  4-H  Camp  at  Alpine. 
Each  year  the  Jefferson  and  Clark  County  members 
share  the  camp  together.  Our  kids  think  it  great  to 
stay  in  Dubois  with  the  grandparents  and  to  have 
Grandpa  Stoddard  take  them  fishing  at  their  favorite 
place,  Medicine  Lxxige,  of  course. 

COMPILED  BY  VICKI  STODDARD  BECKMAN. 


EUGENE  AND  MARIE  STEVENS  BEDWELL 

I  remember  dad,  Heber  Stevens,  as  always 
being  hospitable  to  every  one.  Our  cousins  from 
Montana  would  come  down  for  the  dance  at  the 
Spencer  Lodge,  and  dad,  bless  his  heart,  would  insist 
they  stay  with  us.  He  would  have  mattresses  all  over 
the  floor  for  them,  then  get  up  early  to  cook  pancakes, 
eggs,  bacon,  and  waffles  for  everyone,  but  he  loved 
doing  this.  He  was  always  doing  odd  jobs  for  family 
and  friends,  being  a  jack  of  all  trades,  with  a  sixth 
grade  education.  He  even  tried  to  take  in  his 

sister  Wanda,  and  her  2  children  when  they  needed 
help,  but  the  state  wouldn't  let  him  as  he  already  had 
too  many  children  himself  to  care  for.  It  almost  broke 
his  heart  when  he  had  to  take  them  to  a  childrens 
home  in  Boise.  Dad's  family  was  his  life,  he  had  no 
favorites.  His  pride  and  joy  was  the  family  home  he 
built,  even  with  its  mistakes. 

He  was  custodian  of  the  Spencer  Cemetery 
and  prided  himself  in  its  upkeep.  Dad  always  said  he 
wanted  to  be  buried  at  this  cemetery,  which  he  is.  It 
is  also  the  desire  of  most  of  our  family  to  someday  be 
buried  at  Spencer. 

My  dad  was  one  in  a  million.  How  I  would 
of  loved  to  have  had  a  man  in  my  life  that  measured 
up  to  him. 

As  for  my  younger  days,  they  were  spent 
growing  up  in  Spencer,  and  I  might  add  were  the  best 
days  of  my  life.  My  sister  Carlotta  and  I  had  a  lot  of 
fun  building  play  houses  all  over  Spencer.  We'd  visit 
the  dump  often  and  pack  things  all  over  to  different 
places.  Our  favorite  of  all  was  the  rocks  on  the  hill 
above  the  dump.  We  made  our  own  fun.  We'd  hide 
and  watch  the  cattle  trail  in  to  the  stockyards,  where 
they  were  also  weighed  on  the  scales.  Our  special 
friend  was  Gaylen  Rammell.  We,  my  sister,  Carlotta 
and  I,  had  such  a  crush  on  him  while  growing  up. 


Mom  loved  to  dance,  and  I  believe  she  taught 
all  the  youngsters  how  to  dance  also.  Some  of  the 
good  dancers  included  my  brother  Jay,  Gaylen 
Ranmiell  and  Dick  Hart. 

In  the  summertime  we  would  all  get  together, 
with  all  the  kids  in  town  and  we'd  play  games  in  the 
evenings,  hide  and  seek  was  our  favorite.  In  the 
wintertime  we  would  build  tunnels  in  the  snow  and 
make  houses.  We  also  went  sledding  and  tubing  on 
the  mountains  and  hills,  clear  down  to  the  ice.  We 
made  our  own  fun! 

Our  biggest  thrill  was  riding  the  train  to  Utah 
with  dad  or  mom  to  see  our  big  brother,  "Art",  and 
grandpa  Robbins. 

We  kids  helped  to  pick  currants,  choke 
cherries  and  sold  them  to  uncle  "Don"  and  Aunt 
Vinnie  at  the  Spencer  Lodge  for  spending  money. 
Boy  did  we  love  mom's  bread,  she'd  bake  it  and  we 
ate  it.  We  would  eat  all  the  top,  bottom  and  sides, 
and  leave  the  middle  or  white  for  poor  dad.  Mom 
would  swear  she'd  never  bake  again.  But  she  always 
did. 

Daddy  always  reminded  us  kids  to  stay  away 
from  trains  and  to  never  crawl  under  them.  Then,  one 
day  there  was  a  really  long  train  and  Colleen,  our 
youngest  sister,  wanted  to  go  over  to  the  store.  The 
train  was  switching  tracks  and  cars,  but  she  didn't 
want  to  wait.  So,  she  crawled  under  them,  then  got 
scared  and  couldn't  move.  I  yelled  at  her  to  go  on 
through.  The  train  was  jerking  and  I  had  to  do 
something,  so  I  crawled  under  and  dragged  her  out. 
She  never  crawled  under  the  trains  again. 

My  brother,  Jay  and  I,  were  close  to  our 
cousin  "Donnie"  Lemons,  and  did  a  lot  of  things 
together,  until  he  moved  away,  then  we  kinda  of  lost 
touch. 

One  time  when  Colleen  was  young,  she 
wanted  her  hair  cut.  It  was  curly,  so  I  talked  her  into 
letting  me  cut  it.  I  knew  how,  I  told  her.  I  remember 
I  got  a  glass  bowl  and  put  it  on  her  head  and  cut.  She 
hated  it,  I'll  admit  it  did  look  terrible.  Boy  was  mom 
fit  to  be  tied  when  she  saw  her.  I  don't  remember 
cutting  hair  for  a  long  time  after  that. 

When  we  went  to  Idaho  Falls,  it  was  only  to 
see  the  dentist  or  the  doctor.  Dad  would  take  us  to  a 
cafe  and  he  let  us  order  anything  we  wanted;  it  was 
always  a  hamburger,  but  it  was  such  a  special  treat. 

I  have  to  say,  I  don't  remember  any  of  us 
having  any  broken  bones,  just  a  few  cuts  and  scratches 
and  bruises.  All  in  all,  I  think  my  dad  and  mom 
raised  some  pretty  dam  good  kids,  but  it  wasn't  easy. 
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I  do  appreciate  and  am  very  greatful  for  all  they  did 
for  all  of  us. 

When  I  was  14  years  old,  Gayle  Hunter 
Boatman  came  over  and  asked  me  to  work  at  the  cafe 
as  a  waitress.  Oh,  I  was  excited,  now  I  could  earn 
my  own  money.  "Bob"  and  Gayle  were  good  to  me. 
I  worked  five  years  there.  My  first  job  was  at  the 
beginning  of  hunting  season,  and  then  we  were  busy 
when  all  the  sheepherders  came  in  with  their  sheep  in 
the  fall.  Sometimes  it  was  hard  to  keep  up  with  the 
dishes. 

I  was  14  when  I  started  going  to  the  dances  at 
the  Spencer  Lxxlge.  Sheriff  Earl  Holden,  would 
always  come  to  the  dances  to  keep  an  eye  on  all  the 
kids.  He  was  one  of  the  crowd  and  fun  to  have 
around.  I  grew  up  on  country  music  and  I  still  love 
it. 

One  of  my  favorite  older  cousins  was  Reed 
Poole,  who  lived  in  Lima,  Montana.  He  died  of  a 
motorcycle  accident.  When  I  got  to  be  a  cheerleader 
in  high  school  he  had  me  do  my  cheers  for  him,  so  he 
could  take  some  pictures  for  me. 

We  always  had  family  get-togethers  on 
Memorial  Weekend.  First,  I  remember  gathering  at 
aunt  Lurinda  Carlson  place  at  Humphrey,  then 
sometimes  we  gathered  at  Stoddards  camp  ground 
above  Spencer.  Later  we  all  got  together  at  our  house 
in  Spencer. 

Some  of  my  fondest  memories  are  of 
Humphrey,  Spencer,  and  Dubois.  My  good  friend 
Doris  Jensen,  who  was  older  than  I,  came  to  Spencer 
to  stay  when  she  was  in  high  school.  We  did  some 
wild  and  crazy  things.  My  two  best  friends  were 
Judy  Bauerle  and  Fay  Hoopes. 

After  I  graduated  I  met  and  married  Clifford 
Eugene  Bed  well,  while  I  was  working  at  the 
Boatman's  Lodge.  I  was  married  1 1  years  and  had 
three  children,  Teena  Marie  Streisguth,  she  is  25  years 
old,  Corey  Shane,  now  20  and  he  married  Camille 
Murdock,  of  Rigby,  Idaho,  and  then  Jeremy  Gene, 
now  18  years  old,  who  lives  in  northern  Idaho,  and  is 
married  to  Susan  Hodson.  I  am  a  proud  grandmother 
of  Christopher  Allen,  6  1/2  years  old  and  Jenifer 
Marie,  4  1/2  years  of  age.  I  divorced  Gene  in  1973, 
and  moved  to  Idaho  Falls.  Then  I  was  again  married 
in  1976  to  Terry  E.  Howe.  We  were  married  almost 
21  years;  that  was  it,  another  divorce  May  11,  1988. 
I  still  live  in  Idaho  Falls.  Since  1966  I  have  dedicated 
myself  to  Bible  Educational  work,  helping  people  to 
learn  the  Bible.    I've  never  regretted  it. 

COMTILKI)  BY  MAKIi:  SII.VKNS 


WILLIAM  T.  &  VICTORIA  BEEGHLY 


Backd)  Mrs.  Luther  Phillips 
Front(r)  Victoria  &  \N  m 

Families  and  family  ties  were  important  in  the 
early  days  in  Dubois.  The  William  T.  and  Victoria 
D.  Beeghly  family  moved  to  Dubois  in  the  late 
summer  of  1916.  They  came  from  Brogen,  Oregon 
and  stayed  with  William's  sister  and  her  family  until 
a  house  was  built  for  the  young  family.  The  Beeghley 
family  had  four  children:  Leona,  Mahlon.  Vera  and 
Theodore. 

William's  sister's  family  was  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Luther  Phillips  and  their  children  were  Walter  and 
Helen.  They  had  a  homestead  seven  miles  mirth  of 
Dubois  on  the  road  t(i  Spencer.  They  had  come  to  the 
Dubois  area  from  North  Dakota  in  1914. 

Mr.  Beeghly  worked  for  the  Oreiion  Short 
Line  as  a  watchman  and  night  pumper.  The  railroad , 
at  that  time,  maintained  a  roundhou.se  with  extra 
engines  which  were  added  to  the  freight  trains  going 
over  the  "hump"  into  Montana.  He  worked  in  DuKns 
from  late  1916  until  the  time  the  helper  engim-s  v,vrc 
moved  out  of  Dubois  to  Monida,  around  1928.  Mr, 
Beeghly  was  then  transferred  to  Idaho  Falls  arvl  he 
rented  a  riKim  for  him.selt  where  he  stayed  weekdays, 
coming  home  on  weekends. 

Durini:  this  [vritKl,  Mr.  ar>d  .Mts  M.ihlon 
Beeghly,  William's  parents,  made  their  honw  with  the 
family.  William's  nnuher.  Catharine  B<-ei:hl>.  iIS44- 
1920),  is  buried  in  tlie  Dubois  Cemetery,  as  arc  Mr 
and  Mrs.  l.uther  Phillips  (186.VI9V)  .^  1867-|^).S8. 
respectively)  and  their  daughter  Helen  Phillips  Jacques 
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(1897-1961).  Three  more  children  were  added  to 
William  and  Victoria's  family  after  they  moved  to 
Dubois.  They  were  Walter  C,  born  July  1,  1920; 
Elrista  M.,  born  March  12,  1922;  and  Floyd  Edmund, 
bom  May  29,  1925. 

Mahlon  was  graduated  from  Dubois  High 
School.  Leona  graduated  from  Spencer  High  School, 
as  she  dropped  out  of  school  her  senior  year  at 
Dubois,  went  to  Spencer  where  she  worked  for  Mr. 
Hugh  C.  Wood  and  attended  school  half-days  in  order 
to  graduate.  She  then  returned  to  Dubois  where  she 
worked  for  the  telephone  company  until  July,  1929, 
when  the  family  moved  from  Dubois  to  Yakima, 
Washington. 

Walter  served  in  the  Army  as  cook  and  baker 
and  was  stationed  in  Anchorage,  Alaska.  Edmund 
was  in  the  Navy  as  a  pipefitter  in  the  South  Pacific  on 
the  carrier  Independence.  Mahlon  worked  for  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  and  is  now  retired  and  lives 
in  Phoenix  with  his  wife  and  four  children.  Theodore 
worked  for  the  same  railroad  and  later  quit  and  went 
to  work  in  the  lumber  industry.  He  now  lives  in 
Tacoma,  Washington  with  his  wife  and  children. 
Vera  passed  away  after  the  family  moved  to  Yakima. 

COMPLIED  BY  LEONA  B.  ROCKWELL 


ALICIA  BEHLING 

I  am  the  '88  Animal  Science  Intern  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin-Madison. 

The  Internship  program  is  an  excellent  way  to 
learn  hands  on  experience.  I  decided  one  year  ago  to 
specialize  in  Sheep  Production  and  decided  the  U.  S. 
Sheep  Experiment  Station  was  where  I  wanted  to 
le^m. 

My  Internship  started  May  1,  1988;  since  then 
I  have  learned  how  to  bleed  sheep,  naturally  collect 
semen  and  measure  testicles.  Lambing  started  half  way 
through  March,  my  job  was  suckle  and  graft  on  the 
2-10  shift  in  the  orphan  barn  once  a  week.  I  learned 
different  ways  to  graft  lambs  and  improved  on  some 
ideas  I  learned  at  home.  I  also  worked  quite  a  bit 
with  the  veterinarian,  Kim  Ward,  who  was  hired  to 
work  at  the  Station  during  the  1988  lambing  season. 
She  taught  me  how  to  do  joint  taps  for  polyarthritis  in 
lambs,  how  to  treat  ewes  with  mastitis,  and  that  once 
in  awhile  its  ok  to  get  faint  while  assisting  in  surgery. 

During  the  week  of  shearing  I  helped  brand 


sheep  after  they  were  shorn.  I  also  learned  how  to 
grade  wool  and  run  a  wool  sacker.  All  in  all  I  was 
fascinated  by  a  shearing  crew. 

This  has  been  an  experience  I  will  never 
forget.  I  have  learned  things  that  will  help  me  in  my 
career  goals.  It  was  totally  different  working  with 
1,000  sheep  at  a  time  instead  of  10.  I  want  to  say 
thank  you  to  everyone  who  answered  my  questions 
and  took  the  time  and  patience  to  teach  me.  I  wish 
everyone  here  at  the  station  all  the  luck  in  the  world. 

The  Internship  program  pays  the  students  $50 
a  week,  at  the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station, 
through  the  University  of  Idaho.  My  hometown  is 
Mukwonago,  Wisconsin.  I  drove  out  here  by  myself, 
1700  miles  to  a  place  I  had  never  seen  before. 
Arrangements  were  made  by  telephone,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  my  college.  University  of  Wisconsin.  I 
am  21  years  of  age,  born  August  26,  1966. 

COMPILED  BY  ALICIA  BEHLING/5/25/88 


EARL  AND  FLORENCE  ELLIS  BELL 

The  Earl  Bell  family  spent  much  time  in  the 
Medicine  Lodge  area  where  they  enjoyed  hunting,  and 
fishing  while  visiting  relatives  and  friends. 

Florence  Delia  Ellis  was  born  August  15, 
1905  at  Dubois,  Idaho,  the  daughter  of  "Ted"  D.  and 
Daisy  Fayle  Ellis,  being  the  oldest  of  five  girls  and  the 
middle  child  of  a  family  of  nine.  Brothers  and  sisters 
included:  Russell,  Emrys,  Oscar,  "Ted",  Mary, 
Beda,  Edna  Jo,  and  Phyllis. 

She  attend  school  to  the  seventh  grade  at 
Dubois  in  the  first  little  school  near  the  railroad 
tracks. 

Her  family  were  members  and  supporters  of 
the  Episcopal  church  in  Dubois,  the  first  conmiunity 
church,  now  Heritage  Hall.  A  priest  traveled  ft"om 
Idaho  Falls  to  hold  services  once  a  month,  while 
Sunday  school  was  held  every  Sunday  at  2:00  p.m. 

The  Ellis  family  lived  on  the  upper  Medicine 
Lodge  ranch  from  May  until  school  started  in  the  fall, 
then  would  move  to  Dubois  to  allow  the  children  to 
attend  school. 

Her  father,  "Ted",  raised  hereford  cattle  and 
thoroughbred  horses.  The  horses  were  used  for 
riding,  as  well  as  sold  to  the  government  in  World 
War  I  for  use  as  cavalry  mounts. 

Florence  and  her  sisters  loved  to  ride  horses. 
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of  which  there  were  always  plenty  on  the  ranch. 

Florence  studied  piano  in  Dubois  and 
continued  to  play  for  her  own  amusement  as  she  grew 
up. 

Her  father  sold  the  ranch  and  purchased 
another  in  Leadore,  where  she  graduated  from  high 
school.  The  Ellis  girls  were  top  players  on  the 
Leadore  basketball  team. 

She  attended  one  term  at  Albion  Normal 
College  in  Albion. 

Earl  and  Florence  were  school  companions  in 
Leadore.  He  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Leslie  Bell  and 
Alice  Randall  Bell. 

Earl  and  Florence  were  married  by  an 
Episcopal  priest  in  Dillon,  Montana  February  7,  1924. 

They  first  hved  in  Leadore.  Here  Earl 
worked  in  a  grocery  store  for  $65  a  month.  Their 
only  child,  Kenneth,  was  bom  on  November  27,  1924. 

From  Leadore  they  moved  to  Bannack, 
Montana  in  1931,  then  in  1956  moved  to  their  farm 
near  Rupert,  Idaho.  Florence  enjoyed  this  life,  which 
reminded  her  of  her  childhood,  raising  purebred 
Arabian  horses.  They  purchased  a  purebred  Arabian 
stallion  named  Pilot  from  the  Remount  Service.  He 
became  the  father  of  Ibn  Pilot  and  the  grandfather  of 
Sabre  Song  -  the  latter  which  Florence  qualified  for 
the  National  Arabian  Horse  Show  in  1971  at  Dallas, 
Texas.  When  Earl  passed  away  in  January  of  1972 
she  quit  showing  horses,  but  continued  to  ride  for 
pleasure. 

COMPILED  BY  M.  EUGENE  ELLIS 


PARK  BELL 

My  parents,  Harry  and  Ella  Bell  moved  to  the 
Monteview  area  in  1914.  They  moved  from  the 
Palouse  area  of  Washington,  as  did  many  of  the  other 
settlers.  They  brought  all  their  belongings,  cattle, 
horses,  equipment  and  household  items  into  Camas  by 
train.  They  loaded  everything  on  wagons  and  drove 
to  the  homestead. 

John  Gilliam,  a  promoter,  helped  them  find 
the  corner  stones.  TTiey  pitched  a  tent  and  started 
drilling  a  well,  digging  it  with  a  slip  scraper,  finding 
adequate  water  at  12  feet.   Then,  they  built  the  house. 

I  had  one  brother,  ten  years  older  than  1.  He 
filed  a  homestead  on  the  place  next  to  dads.  We  tried 
dry  farming,  along  with  everyone  else. 

Soon  after  the  area  was  settled,  a  minister, 
J.B.  Kerns,  met  with  the  people  and  told  them  that  if 


they  would  haul  the  logs  and  do  the  building  for  a 
church,  his  home  church  would  buy  shingles,  windows 
and  other  things  that  had  to  be  purchased.  After  the 
logs  were  brought  in,  the  neighbors  gathered  for  an 
old  fashion  log  raising.  In  less  than  a  week  the  church 
was  built  on  land  donated  by  C.  O.  Muncey.  The 
building  not  only  served  as  a  place  of  worship,  but  as 
a  school,  and  community  building.  They  had  literary 
programs,  chautauquas,  dances  and  box  socials.  I  was 
ten  years  old  when  I  went  to  school  here,  riding  a 
horse  to  school  and  turning  it  loose  after  1  got  there. 
I  also  drove  a  dog  team  to  school.  It  was  just  2  miles. 
I  remember  a  Miss  Buck,  our  teacher  from  Los 
Angeles.  Every  morning  she  would  tell  us  how 
wonderful  California  was,  about  their  orange  trees  and 
how  warm  and  beautiful  it  was. 

One  of  my  jobs  on  the  farm  was  taking  care 
of  our  cows,  and  the  neighbors  too.  The  range  v^-as 
wide  open,  and  my  job  was  to  get  the  milk  cows  in  at 
night.  We  had  a  bull  calf,  and  1  found  out  that  nt) 
matter  where  the  cows  were,  he  could  find  them.  I 
put  a  halter  on  him  and  rode  him  instead  of  my  horse, 
so  that  made  my  job  a  lot  easier.  As  neighNirs 
moved  in  and  started  digging  wells,  that  were  much 
deeper,  I  had  another  job  as  derrick  driver.  They 
used  the  wooden  barrel,  cut  and  reinforced  with  iron, 
to  bring  the  dirt  up  as  they  dug  the  well.  It  wa.s  a 
dangerous  job,  if  you  let  the  bucket  dou-n  tix)  tast,  or 
let  it  drop,  you  could  hurt  or  kill  the  man  do\ATi  in  the 
well. 

One  Fourth  of  July  1  remember  riding  m\ 
horse  to  Dubois  for  the  Celebration.  I  wa.s  riding 
down  main  street,  and  decided  to  swat  a  big  horse  fly 
on  my  horses  neck.  He  promptly  bucked  and  I  ended 
up  in  the  gravel,  much  to  my  embarrassment 

Dad  worked  harvesting  grain  in  the  fall  at 
Drummond  to  bring  in  money.  Tv.ice  my  tolLs  \^-ent 
back  to  the  Palou.se  area.  They  loaded  their  hi>u-"sehold 
things  on  a  wagon,  drove  there  and  back,  working  at 
different  jobs,  where  he  could  work  asing  hi.s  horses. 
One  of  the  trips  coming  back  to  Mi>ntevieu.  wr 
worked  in  the  hay  up  in  the  Wild  Hor.se  Prairie  Pad 
also  worked  horses  on  building  nvids  and  canals  I 
remember  in  the  fall  we  would  go  to  Menan  to  bu) 
winter  vegetables  and  apples  that  could  be  stored. 
Everyone  worked  hard  to  stay  in  the  area,  but  it 
wasn't  a  dry  farm  climate.  I  always  liked  llie  area  and 
hoped  to  move  back  here.  Otlicrs  ilut  last  out  atxJ 
moved  away  still  ulked  aK>ut  the  gixxl  umcs  they  hid 
for  many  years  afterwards. 

Around    l^^20  we  moved  to  Ri»bcrts.   u-herr 
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Dad  farmed  and  run  a  livery  stable. 

July  3,  1924,  I  married  Mabel  Poison.  We 
bought  a  farm  and  ran  a  dairy  until  1948.  We  had 
two  children,  "Bill"  and  Betty.  Betty  married  "Bud" 
Everett  Adkins.  Bill  was  killed  in  a  car  accident  in 
1948  near  Roberts.  About  this  time  I  sold  the  milk 
cows,  and  Mable  and  I  moved  back  to  Monteview. 

When  we  left  Monteview  Dad  mortgaged  his 
place  to  Lee  Jeffrey  to  buy  a  pump.  The  crop  didn't 
work  out,  so  he  lost  the  place.  I  was  eventually  able 
to  buy  it  back  from  him.  I  had  already  bought  other 
ground  in  the  area,  and  still  had  my  brother,  Clayton's 
place.  We  started  clearing  brush  and  developing  wells 
to  put  water  on  the  place.   We  also  raised  cattle. 

In  1971,  Mabel  died,  and  I  later  married 
Barbara  Williams. 

After  the  Medicine  Lxxige  school  closed,  they 
had  an  auction,  and  I  was  able  to  buy  the  old  school 
bell.  It  cost  a  pretty  penny,  but  I  enjoy  having  it  in 
my  yard. 

I  made  up  my  mind  I  was  going  to  buy  back 
all  my  dad's  property  that  he  had  homesteaded,  and 
during  my  lifetime  I  have  accomplished  this.  (Park 
passed  away  May  26,  1990,  and  is  buried  with  Mabel 
in  the  Idaho  Falls  Rose  Hill  Cemetery.  His  dad, 
Harry  is  buried  in  Rose  Hill,  while  Ella,  his  mother, 
is  buried  in  Ingle  wood,  California.) 
COMPILED  BY  PARK  BELL  1981/BETTY  ADKINS  1992 


DANIEL  B.  AND  GLADYS  MINOR  BENNER 


Gladys 
&  "Dan" 

"Dan"  Benner,  of  Blackfoot,  Idaho,  was  one 
of  the  first  full  time  employees  at  the  new  U.S.  Sheep 
Experiment  Station  starting  employment  around  1918. 
"Dan"  was  employed  as  a  Sheep  Manager.  In  the 
early  1920s  Gladys  Minor  began  working  as  cook  for 
the  Mess  Club  at  the  station,  a  job  she  maintained  for 
about  13  years. 


"Dan"  and  Gladys  were  married  in  Dubois 
August  26,  1923.  Gladys  had  one  daughter,  Marie. 
When  Marie  became  of  school  age,  she  attended  her 
early  years  in  Dubois.  Her  parents  had  to  drive  her  to 
Dubois,  where  she  stayed  during  the  week  with 
friends,  then  they  would  go  after  her  to  bring  her 
home  for  the  weekends.  At  that  time  she  was  the  only 
child  at  the  station,  consequently,  there  were  no  school 
buses  in  those  days.  After  a  few  years  two  other 
children  were  to  join  her,  Raymond  and  Shirley 
Stoehr.  Marie  had  a  pet  black  lamb  she  had  ftm 
feeding  on  the  bottle. 

Another  young  lady  from  Blackfoot,  Lily 
Ockerman,  assisted  Gladys  for  awhile  cooking  for  the 
shearers.  Lily,  eventually  married  one  of  the  station 
employees,  Lee  Jeffrey.  Lee  and  Lily  continued  to 
live  at  the  station.  Lily  was  to  become  the  steady 
cook  when  the  Benners  decided  to  leave  the  station  in 
1932.  They  moved  to  Groveland,  purchasing  a  farm, 
located  west  of  Blackfoot.  The  Jeffreys'  raised  their 
family  here  at  the  station,  and  Lee  worked  until  he 
retired. 

The  Station  office  and  the  Directors  housing, 
as  well  a  the  living  quarters  and  the  lunch  room  for 
the  cook,  were  all  in  one  main  building,  located  on  the 
hill.  Mrs.  Benner  and  Lily  were  some  of  the  first 
women  to  live  on  the  station,  consequently,  the 
working  men  needing  a  place  to  eat,  all  ate  Mrs. 
Benners  good  home  cooking.  Work  for  Mr.  Benner 
at  this  time  involved  working  with  horses.  The  first 
teams  were  those  of  persons  that  were  employed  such 
as  near  by  homesteaders,  Walter  and  Owen  Phillips. 
The  station  was  to  eventually  maintain  several  work 
teams.  All  hay  for  the  sheep  had  to  be  hauled,  from 
ranchers  such  as  Leonardsons  and  Clarks  of  Medicine 
Lodge,  or  from  the  railroad  box  cars  in  Dubois. 

Mrs.  Benner  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Church  and  the  United  Methodist  Women.  While  in 
Dubois  she  was  active  in  the  Community  Baptist 
Church  in  Dubois. 

"Dan"  died  on  June  4,  1955. 

Gladys  was  bom  August  28,  1887,  at 
Raymond,  Kansas,  the  daughter  of  William  and  Emma 
Minor.  She  passed  away  March  3,  1976  due  to  the 
flu. 

Their  daughter,  Marie,  married  James  H. 
Johnson.    They  lived  in  Blackfoot. 

The  Benners  were  buried  in  the  Grove  City 
Cemetery  in  Blackfoot. 

COMPILED    FROM    POST    REGISTERVEMPLOYEES    BY 
BONNIE  STODDARD 
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JAMES  AND  KATHERINE  COSTELLO 
BE^fNETT 


Anmmtf  ^i 


"9'     '    V*, 


".Tim" 

"Jim"  and  Katherine  Bennett  and  young  family 
moved  to  the  Garrett  ranch  located  in  the  Medicine 
Lodge  Canyon  in  1946,  where  "Jim"  worked  as  ranch 
foreman  on  the  C.A.  Garrett  ranch.  The  ranch  was 
originally  known  as  the  "Bill"  Colson  ranch. 

On  June   8,    1929,    "Jim"    and   Katherine   Ora 
Costello  were  married  in  Clearwater,  Nebraska. 

He  was  bom  August  26,  1908,  in  Clearwater, 
and  attended  schools  in  Ewing,  Nebraska. 

"Jim"  worked  as  an  auctioneer  and  rancher  in 
Nebraska,  than  moved  to  Idaho  to  ranch  in  the  Shoup 
area,  later  as  a  brand  inspector  for  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  in  Idaho  Falls. 

The  Bennetts  had  four  children:  Norma,  Jack, 
Louise,  and  Karen.  The  latter  three  attended  the  Edie 
school,  located  south  of  the  ranch.  Norma,  being  in 
high  school,  boarded  at  the  Powell  Apartments  in 
order  to  attend  the  Dubois  High  School.  Merrill 
McCarten  was  the  Superintendent  of  the  high  school. 
Teaching  at  the  Edie  School,  in  the  canyon,  was 
Vivian  Stelzer,  where  Louise,  Jack  and  Karen  attended 
school  before  entering  high  school  at  Dubois.  Narra 
married  Lloyd  Small,  they  live  in  Thornton, 
Washington;  Jack  and  family  live  in  Green  River, 
Wyoming;  Louise  married  Neil  Thomas,  they  live  in 
Etna,  California;  and  Karen  married  Charles  Wilson 
and  they  live  at  Lidys.  They  have  13  grandchildren 
and  several  great-grandchildren.  "Jim"  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  grandson,  Kenneth  "Kenny"  Small. 

Katherine  has  always  been  a  very  creative 
individual.  She  loved  to  do  paintings  of  the  Medicine 
Lodge  Canyon;  her  paintings  t(xlay  are  masterpieces 
in  homes  throughout  the  country.  One  painting  she 
had  fun  in  creating  while  living  up  the  Canyon,    wa.s 


her  version  of  Shupe,  Idaho  after  a  Saturday  night 
dance.  One  winter  she  decided  the  big  Garren  house 
they  were  Uving  in  needed  a  carpet  in  the  living  room. 
Since  the  room  was  large,  she  preceded  to  make  her 
own.  The  base  was  old  wool  bags,  the  design  she 
created  in  sections;  the  materials  were  hooks  for  her 
hook  rug,  and  all  the  Medicine  Lodge  men's  old  long 
jons,  she  had  dyed  to  create  the  rose  pattern  for  her 
rug.  She  could  whip  out  any  kind  of  clothing  for  the 
family,  or  create  a  fevorite  item  in  leather,  such  as  a 
stamped  ladies  handbag. 

Katherine  spent  some  time  at  a  nursing  home 
in  Idaho  Falls,  due  to  her  health.  Prior  to  this  she 
lived  with  her  daughter,  Norma  and  husband,  Lloyd 
Small  in  Washington.  As  of  1992  she  is  living  vkith 
her  younger  daughter,  Karen  and  husband.  Charles 
Wilson  at  Lidys.  Katherine  still  sp>ends  time  helping 
others  by  teaching  painting  classes  to  individuals  or 
grandchildren  when  the  opp(^)rtunity  is  there. 

Cooking  was  always  easy  for  her,  whether  it 
was  for  the  crew  at  the  ranch,  family  or  many 
visitors.  They  raised  their  own  chickens  at  the  ranch 
to  keep  them  in  eggs,  as  well  as  chickens  for  Sunday 
dinner.  She  didn't  need  anybody  to  help  her  take  care 
of  the  chickens,  gather  the  eggs,  or  to  catch  the 
Sunday  chicken  to  cut  its  head  off  and  pick  the 
feathers  to  make  ready  for  the  roaster.  Whenever 
"Jim"  butchered  at  the  ranch,  Katherine  loved  to  make 
the  good  old  time  head  cheese,  cook  liver  and  cmion-s 
or  bake  the  heart. 

"Jim"  and  Katherine  enjoyed  lite  and  were 
what  you  might  call,  an  eas-y  going  couple.  The\ 
didn't  mind  getting  snowed  in  for  long  peritKLs  of  lime 
during  the  winter  months.  They  joined  the  families  of 
the  Medicine  L(xlge  Canyon  taking  turns  hdsting  card 
parties  and  dinner  parties,  especially  in  the  unnter 

"Jim"  passed  away  September  28.    1^)82  at 
Thornton,  Wa.shington.  where  they  were  living  at  the 
time.    He  was  buried  at  the  Tliornttm  renu-tery. 
COMril.KI)  nV  KAkl-N  BKNNKTT  Wll  SON  HONMK 


KENNETH  L.  AND  EILEEN  ENC.I  ISH 

Kenneth  L.  Ik-nrvtt.  mure  familiarly  kr>mn  as 
"Kenny,"  had  s-pent  must  ot  his  life  m  Kilgorc.  with 
time  out  for  schixil  and  a  hitch  m  the  Navy. 

Born  Augu.st  12.  1^^2(1.  ti>  "Pat"  and  Fli/abcth 
Bennett,  at  Kilgnre.  he  moved  with  his  p.irenLs  tn  Ut* 
Angeles,  where  his  father  h.ul  emplo\ merit,  tlrsi  ^Mlh 
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Eileen  &  "Kenny" 


the    fire    department,    and    then    with    the    police 
department. 

After  his  father's  tragic  death,  the  family 
moved  back  to  Kilgore  where  their  mother  taught 
school.  "Kenny"  went  to  high  school  in  California, 
and  later  to  ISU.  He  did  a  hitch  in  the  Navy  in  World 
War  II,  stationed  at  Guam  before  his  discharge.  June 
15,  1948,  he  married  Eileen  EngUsh  and  continued 
ranching  on  the  Bennett  home  place  at  Kilgore.  He 
later  purchased  it  from  his  mother,  Betty  Bennett. 
"Kenny"  and  Eileen  are  the  parents  of  three  children: 
Connie,  "Pat"  and  Ann.  On  the  ranch  he  raises  hay, 
dairy  cattle,  later  replaced  with  beef  cattle  and 
purebred  Arab  horses. 

"Kenny"  received  honors  for  his  service  with 
the  Clark  County  ASCS,  as  both  Conmiunity  and 
County  Committeeman;  he  also  worked  nine  years  on 
the  County  Road  and  Bridge.  He  enjoys  reading  and 
making  furniture  from  knotty  pine,  especially  since 
retirement. 

EILEEN  ENGLISH  BENNETT 

Eileen  was  bom  January  5,  1924,  to  Stephen 
Francis  and  Annie  English,  at  Harding,  Man.  Canada. 
She  attended  local  school  and  later  College  and 
Normal  School  at  Brandon,  earning  a  teachers 
certificate,  teaching  elementary  grades  and  Industrial 
Art.  Eileen  came  to  the  United  States  in  1947,  with 
a  Canadian  Combine  Crew  and  then  to  Dubois,  to 
teach  7th  and  8th  grades.  She  has  furthered  her 
education  from  I.S.U.  and  Ricks. 

In  June  of  1948  she  married  "Kenny"  Bennett, 
a  rancher  at  Kilgore,  Idaho,  and  became  an  American 
Citizen  in  1950.  They  have  three  children,  "Pat" 
deceased    1988,    Connie   of  Dubois,   and   Ann,   of 


Denver. 

Some  of  her  first  jobs  were  assistant  cook  at 
the  school  with  Betty  Larick,  and  also  cook  at  the 
school  in  Dubois,  at  the  Lions  Club  and  various 
ranches,  and  at  the  Senior  Citizen  Center.  She  has  20 
years  of  4-H  leadership  and  was  past  4-H  Council 
president;  she  also  organized  and  managed  the  Clark 
County  Youth  Horse  show  for  six  years.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Dubois  Ladies  Aid,  and  past  member 
of  the  P.T.A.  and  Dubois'  first  five  year  planning 
committee.  Intermittently  she  has  been  a  local 
newspaper  reporter.  She  is  a  charter  member  and 
secretary  of  the  Clark  County  Fair  Board,  and  Clark 
County  Historical  Society,  she  received  recognition 
from  tiie  Rodeo  Club  for  managing  the  Rodeo  Parade, 
and  was  presented  a  Community  Service  Award  by  the 
Fair  Board.  While  working  with  Bonnie  Stoddard, 
they  have  put  together  the  Counties  Photo  Collection 
of  over  5,000  pictures,  she  was  Co-chairman  with 
Bonnie  Stoddard  on  the  Idaho  Centennial  Committee. 
Eileen  has  done  extensive  research  on  the  Nez  Perce 
skirmish  in  Camas  Meadows  and  Bugler  Brooks,  who 
lost  his  life  there. 

She  has  many  hobbies,  including  sewing, 
quilting,  knitting,  Doll  houses,  and  local  history. 

CONNIE  BENNETT  BARG 


Connie 


Connie  was  bom  to  "Kenny"  and  Eileen  Bennett  July 
30,  1949.  She  attended  school  at  Kilgore,  Dubois, 
and  ISU,  becoming  a  beautician.  In  high  school  her 
special  interests  were  Pep  Band,  Pep  Club  and  Drill 
Team.  She  was  also  a  4-H  member,  serving  a  hitch 
in  the  Army,  stationed  in  Oklahoma,  Georgia  and  Key 
West.  She  met  her  first  husband,  Richard  Collins  in 
Okinawa,  where  they  were  both  serving;  they  were 
later  divorced.      She  then  moved  to  Denver  and 
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married  Bryce  Stephens  until  their  divorce  in  1989. 
She  was  employed  at "  Downtown  Radio"  in  Denver. 
She  is  an  active  member  of  the  LDS  Church. 
Connie  married  "Ron"  Barg  in  1990,  and  they  are 
now  living  in  Dubois.  They  are  the  parents  of  a 
daughter,  Lana  Eileen. 

"PAT"  BENNETT 

"Pat"  was  born  April  12,  1951;  his  parents  are 
"Kenny"  and  Eileen  Bennett.  He  attended  schools  in 
Kilgore  and  Dubois;  his  special  interests  were 
basketball  and  football,  radio  and  4-H.  He  attended 
the  Electronic  Institute  in  Phoenix  one  semester.  He 
then  returned  to  Clark  County,  logging,  carpentry  and 
ranching.  Pat  Married  Sheila  Fife,  they  were  later 
divorced.  They  have  one  daughter  Nicole.  "Pat" 
loved  horses  and  later  was  studying  with  "Ray"  Hunt 
on  horse  physiology.  He  was  a  cowboy  with  a  drawl 
and  a  sense  of  humor,  and  could  recite  poetry  with 
ease.  He  loved  people,  and  was  a  member  of  the  LDS 
Church. 

ANN  BENNETT  CARVER 


Ann 


Ann  Loree  was  bom  Nov.  10,  1954  to 
"Kenny"  and  Eileen  Bennett.  She  attended  school  at 
Kilgore  and  Dubois,  her  special  interests  were  Pep 
Band,  Pep  Club  and  Drill  team,  and  the  4-H,  winning 
trophies  and  awards.  After  graduation  she  worked  at 
Pond's  Lxxlge  in  Island  Park. 

She  married  Bruce  Man  April  16,  1974,  who 
was  killed  in  a  snowmobile  accident  later  that  year. 
Ann  attended  Central  Wyoming  College  at  Riverton, 
Wyoming.  While  visiting  with  her  sister  she  met  and 
married  Lee  Carver,  who  was  then  in  the  service. 


After  his  discharge  they  made  their  home  in  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho  where  he  had  employment.  They  are 
Hving  at  present  in  Denver,  Colorado  where  he  is 
employed  by  U.S.  West.  Ann  is  active  in  her  church 
and  is  a  Girl  Scout  Leader,  also  conducts  an  Amway 
business. 

They  have  two  children  Paula  9,  and  Amanda 
who  is  7  as  of  1990. 

COMPILED  BY  EILEEN  BENNETT 


"HI,  DAD!" 
PAT  BENNETT 


Nichole  &  "Pat" 

The  big  Cowboy  Round-up  in  the  sk)     Ha.s 
taken  yet  another  young  guy 

To    ride    round    the    Lord's    special    herd 
Questionin'  why  would  simply  be  absurd... 

When  the  Lord  wants  a  job  done     He  just 
reaches  out  and  picks  the  right  one 

To  Help  with  whatever  ta.sk    He  has  on  hand 

Ltx)ks  like  He  needed  Pat  in  ume  \o  brand. 

One  thing's  for  sure,  it  things  get  slow. 

Pat'li  have  a  lively  stor>  tn  tell...  yi>u  might 

know. 

He'll  be  among  old  friends.  Max.  Lidon  and 

Kent,  tcx) 

And  all  oi  'em  will  be  thinkin'   "N^ut  \h\n];s 

they  used  [o  do. 

He'll  be  dressed  in  favorite  K^^Ls  and  ridm"  a 

g(K)d  saddle, 

With  a  wild  banJ.in;i  and  a  might>  fine  ht>rv 

to  straddle. 
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little  gal. 


He'll  still  be  busy  watchin'  out  for  an  old  pal 

And  keepin'  a  close  eye  on  his  no.  1  favorite 

1. 

So  look  up  now  and  again  and  say  Hi  to  old 


Dad... 


had. 


Just  try  to  remember  all  the  good  times  you 


You  know  he'll  add  a  touch  of  ftm  to  any 
Cowboy  job... 

No,  there's  no  need  to  sit  and  mom  nor  to  sob 

Nichole  you  know  that  Cowboys 
never  really  die... 

They  just  go  on  to  ride  Heaven's  Trails  on 
high... 

(WRITTEN  FOR  NICHOLE  BENNETT.  SOON  AFTER  THE 
DEATH  OF  HER  FATHER.  PAT  BENNETT.  .lANUARY.  1988) 
COMPOSED  BY  GAYLE  KLINE 


WILLIAM  HENRY  BENNETT 


"Will  Bennett  Home" 

My  father,  William  Henry  Bennett,  was  bom 
January  17,  1854  in  Kaysville,  Utah.  He  was  the 
eleventh  child  in  a  family  of  fourteen,  bora  to  James 
and  Ellen  Pincock  Bennett.  My  mother,  Annie  Jane 
Hibbert  Bennett,  was  the  third  child  in  a  family  of  ten, 
bom  on  March  4,  1866  to  Benjamin  and  Mary  Mills 
Hibbert,  near  Peterson  in  Weber  Canyon,  Utah.  They 
were  married  in  the  L.D.S.  Temple  in  Logan,  Utah, 
on  December  16,  1885.  They  were  the  parents  of  six 
children,  of  which  only  two  hved  to 


adulthood.  My  father  had  six  children  by  a  prior 
marriage,  of  which  only  two  lived  to  maturity.  One 
boy  died  at  age  15,  of  a  nose  bleed.  He  was  ten  years 
old  when  Dad  and  Mother  were  married.  One  girl, 
Stella,  was  eight,  and  Elsie  was  four,  at  that  time. 
My  mother  raised  the  three  of  them,  until  the  boy 
died,  then  the  two  girls  to  adulthood.  Both  of  my 
dad's  wives  had  twins  as  their  first. 

I  remember  hearing  from  my  mother,  she  and 
my  father  moved  from  Kaysville,  Utah,  to  Kilgore  in 
the  late  1880s.  They  bought  the  homestead  rights  from 
a  man  named  Owens,  who  had  filed  on  the  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  now  owned  by  "Ken"  and 
Eileen  Bennett.  Also,  the  eighty  acres  to  the  south, 
and  the  eighty  on  the  west  side  of  the  present  road, 
which  had  been  filed  on  by  Mr.  Owens  under  the 
"Desert  Act",  which  was  permissible  in  those  days, 
but  none  of  which  had  been  proven  upon.  At  the  time 
they  moved  there,  there  was  a  small  log  house  across 
the  creek  from  where  the  Bennett  house  now  stands. 
They  lived  in  it  for  a  number  of  years.  My  brother, 
Franklin,  was  bora  there  on  June  17,  1894.  Also, 
there  was  a  three-room  log  house  on  the  lower  place. 
It  was  west  of  the  present  road,  in  a  bend  of  the  creek 
about  half  way  from  north  to  south  of  that  eighty 
acres.  As  far  back  as  I  can  remember  it  was  known 
as  "The  Old  Box  Car".  I  suppose  it  was  because  the 
three  rooms  were  built  in  a  line.  Mother's  brother, 
Charles,  lived  there  a  number  of  years  after  he  was 
married.  At  the  time  they  came  there,  the  place 

was  known  as  "Camas  Meadows".  It  was  renamed 
Kilgore  at  some  later  time.  At  that  time,  there  were 
very  few  settlers  in  the  valley,  no  fences,  and  no 
bridges  over  the  creeks.  According  to  my  mother's 
information  about  their  activities,  they  would  tura 
their  milk  cows  loose  after  the  evening  milking.  The 
cows  were  free  to  roam  wherever  the  feed  was  best. 
One  of  the  cows  wore  a  bell,  and  in  the  morning  they 
would  listen  for  the  sound  of  the  bell,  and  Dad  would 
go  get  the  cows  for  the  morning  milking.  There  was 
an  old  stage  coach  road  running  north-easterly,  which 
crossed  Camas  Creek  at  the  ford  by  where  Ken 
Bennett's  bara  now  stands.  About  the  tura  of  the 
century,  my  dad  built  the  house  in  which  "Ken"  and 
Eileen  now  live,  and  where  I  was  bora  on  August  23, 
1905.  At  some  time  during  those  years,  my  dad 
acquired  the  forty  acres  adjoining  his  place  on  the 
north,  the  place  now  owned  by  the  Hirschi  family. 
My  dad  deeded  two  acres  of  this  ground,  on  which 
stood  a  two-room  log  house,  just  east  of  Camas  Creek 
and  just  south  of  the  east-west  road  to  the  LDS 
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Church.  Church  meetings  were  held  in  the  log  house 
for  some  years,  and  a  new  church  house  was  to  have 
been  built  there.  However,  when  the  log  school  house 
was  built,  they  held  church  meetings  in  it,  and  the 
church  house  was  never  built.  The  log  school  house 
was  built  by  the  creek  just  west  of  the  present  school 
house.  According  to  the  county  records,  the  Hirschi 
family  acquired  title  to  the  two  acres  of  land  in  1943. 

At  some  time  during  the  years  my  family  lived 
in  Kilgore,  some  saw  mills  were  built  and  operated  in 
the  area.  My  dad  supplied  meat  to  the  saw  mill 
crews,  and  also  sold  some  to  other  ranchers  of  the 
valley.  I  have  a  book,  which  belonged  to  my  father, 
in  which  is  recorded  many  items  of  meat  and  other 
things  sold  to  the  mills  and  the  ranchers.  It  records 
beef  having  been  sold  as  low  as  six  and  one-half  cents 
per  pound.  My  mother  made  cheese  and  butter  which 
they  sold  also. 

I  remember  my  mother  telling  me  of  how, 
when  they  first  moved  there,  they  could  fish  from  the 
house  to  the  bam  in  Camas  Creek,  and  catch  about  all 
the  fish  they  could  carry  back  to  the  house.  Also,  at 
that  time,  sage  chickens  were  plentiful.  Mother  said 
that  in  the  hot  part  of  the  sununer  days  the  chickens 
would  lay  in  the  shade  of  the  house  and  dust 
themselves.  There  being  a  scarcity  of  rocks,  the 
settlers  would  just  take  off  a  shoe  and  knock  over  a 
sage  chicken  for  dinner.  On  one  occasion,  my  dad 
went  to  get  the  cows,  early  in  the  morning,  and  came 
across  a  so-called  sportsman,  who  was  shooting 
chickens.  He  told  my  dad  he  had  killed  five  hundred 
that  morning,  shooting  them  just  to  see  them  fall,  and 
leaving  them  where  they  fell.  The  early  hunter  was  not 
the  only  one  there  that  summer,  and  after  they  had 
gone  back  to  the  big  cities,  the  ranchers  had  to  gather 
up  the  dead  chickens  and  bury  them  to  get  rid  of  the 
bad  odor. 

One  year  a  huge  swarm  of  crickets  threatened 
to  invade  the  valley.  Upon  learning  of  their  approach, 
the  ranchers  got  together  and  decided  on  what  they 
thought  would  be  the  best  method  of  combatting  them. 
They  selected  a  location  where  they  knew  the  crickets 
would  have  to  cross  a  creek.  They  built  a  long  Kiard 
fence  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  covered  it  with  tin, 
on  the  off  side  of  the  creek  from  the  crickets 
approach.  At  the  down  stream  end  of  the  fence,  they 
built  what  resembled  a  large  clothes  wringer,  out  of 
two  medium  sized  straight  logs.  They  placed  it  so  as 
the  upper  side  of  the  lower  log  was  on  a  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  creek.  The  other  log  above,  had  a 
handle  or  crank  on  each  end.  At  the  appointed  time, 


all  the  men,  women  and  children,  who  were  old 
enough,  fanned  out  and  beat  on  tin  pans  and  other 
noise  makers  and  herded  the  crickets  toward  the  tin 
covered  fence.  As  the  crickets  tried  to  hop  the  creek, 
they  struck  the  fence,  and  not  being  able  to  hang  onto 
the  tin,  they  fell  back  into  the  water,  and  were  carried 
down  stream  to  the  large  wringer,  which  was  being 
turned  by  two  men.  Upon  going  through  the  uringer 
they  were  crushed.  I  was  told  there  were  tons  of 
them.  They  were  later  hauled  away  and  buried.  Fa- 
many  years  a  band  of  Indians  came  and  camped  on  the 
cemetery  point  during  the  summer.  The  squaws 
would  go  to  the  ranches  and  beg  for  food.  One  day 
my  mother  had  just  baked  a  batch  of  bread  but  they 
refused  to  take  it,  they  said  they  wanted  meat.  1  was 
very  small,  and  I  had  followed  Mother  out  to  the 
porch  where  the  two  squaws  were  sitting.  When  they 
said  they  wanted  meat,  I  told  them  to  come  back 
tomorrow,  my  daddy  gonna  kill  a  cow.  1  don't 
remember  if  they  came  or  not.  I'm  sure  my  mother 
would  have  rather  they  didn't,  as  she  v^'as  always  so 
terribly  afraid  of  Indians.  In  later  years,  some  of  the 
bucks  worked  for  some  of  the  ranchers  during  haying 
season.  Some  of  them  were  real  good  workers.  But. 
by-and-large,  they  were  not  very  ambitious  people. 

At  some  time  arourxl  the  turn  of  the  centur>', 
two  of  my  mothers  brothers,  came  to  Camas 
Meadows,  Eugene  and  Charles  Hibbert. 


Eugene  homesteaded  stimc  land  cxst  of  Kilj:v>rc.  rh>u 
known  as  HibKird  Springs.  Charles  worked  for  »>mf 
of  the  ranchers  and  lived  for  .Mime  time  \Mth  a  rancher 
n;imed  G.  E.  Brauer. 
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m. 


Llovd.  "Pat"  and  Eugene 
Lloyd's  Wife.  Aina 

Also,  in  1903  Mother's  sister,  Melinda,  with 
wagon,  horses  and  three  little  boys:  Lloyd,  Parley  and 
Eugene,  came  to  our  place  from  Glendale,  Idaho. 
Aunt  Melinda  lost  her  husband  in  1900.  He  was 
kicked  to  death  by  a  horse.  At  that  time,  Lloyd  was 
ten  years  old  and  the  other  two  boys  were  younger. 
The  family  traveled  alone.  As  I  recall,  the  reason  for 
Malinda  coming  to  Camas  Meadows,  was  to  cook  for 
her  brother  Charles  and  the  man  he  was  living  and 
working  with,  Mr.  Brauer,  who  incidentally,  she  later 
married.  In  the  fall  of  1907,  Dad  and  Mother  decided 
to  move  to  Roberts,  Idaho  for  the  winter  so  that  my 
brother,  Franklin  could  go  to  school  there.  They 
hired  a  young  man  named  Chetwin  Smith  to  live  at 
our  place  and  feed  the  stock  that  winter.  On  February 
28,  1908,  my  father  had  a  stroke  and  died  later  the 
same  day.  At  the  end  of  the  school  term  Mother 
moved  us  back  to  Kilgore,  and  during  the  spring  she 
rented  the  ranch  out  to  a  man  named  Parley  Gardner. 
During  the  summer,  she  sold  the  livestock.  I  was  too 
small  to  know  about  those  things  at  the  time,  but  I 
remember  hearing  talk  about  it  later.  Dad  had  several 
hundred  head  of  both  cattle  and  sheep.  The  cattle 
were  sold  for  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  head,  and 
the  sheep  for  fifty  cents  each.  Even  at  that  price,  there 
were  many  of  them  she  was  never  paid  for. 

In  the  late  summer  we  moved  to  Glendale, 
Idaho  where  Mother  had  another  sister  living  named 
(Ellen)  Mrs.  Henry  Auger.  We  lived  there  for  some 
two  years  and  moved  to  Preston,  Idaho  where  my 
brother,  Franklin  attended  the  Oneida  Stake  Academy. 


In  the  summer  of  1912  Mother,  Franklin,  and 
I  went  to  Kilgore  for  what  was  to  have  been  a  couple 
a  months  visit,  and  Mother  was  to  have  cared  for  Aunt 
Linda,  who  had  a  baby  daughter,  Dorothy,  in  May, 
and  was  ill  for  a  long  time.  As  it  turned  out  she  was 
ill  much  longer  than  expected,  and  by  the  time  Mother 
was  able  to  leave.  Uncle  "Charley's"  wife  was  about 
to  have  a  baby,  and  he  persuaded  her  to  stay  and  care 
for  his  wife  at  child  birth.  Bemice  was  bom  on 
January  24,  1913.  We  went  back  to  Preston  in  the 
spring  of  that  year.  I  started  school  that  fall,  and 
attended  school  there  through  the  fifth  grade. 

Franklin,  married  a  girl  from  Malad,  Idaho 
late  in  1916.  He  worked  for  the  Gwenford  Milling 
Co.  near  Malad,  and  his  wife  ran  a  boarding  house 
where  the  mill  hands  ate.  They  separated  in  early 
1918.  His  wife  went  back  to  her  parents,  and 
Franklin  came  back  to  Preston. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1918  we  moved  again 
to  Roberts,  Idaho,  where  mother  kept  house  for  her 
brother,  Eugene,  who  had  in  the  meantime  left  Kilgore 
and  settled  in  Roberts.  Franklin  and  I,  also  worked 
for  Uncle  Gene  until  August,  when  Franklin  was 
drafted  into  the  armed  forces.  Mother  and  I  stayed  on 
at  Roberts  until  February  of  1919  when  we  moved 
back  to  the  ranch  at  Kilgore.  Franklin  had  been 
stationed  in  Camp  Fremont,  California,  in  training, 
and  was  ordered  over  seas  around  November  1.  His 
company  embarked  at  New  York  and  headed  for 
France  on  November  10th.  During  the  night  the  ship 
was  turned  around,  and  was  in  a  harbor  in  Virginia 
when  morning  came.  He  was  sent  to  Camp  Lee 
Virginia,  and  was  discharged  from  there  in  the  spring 
of  1919,  I  think  it  was  sometime  in  May.  As 

previously  stated.  Mother  and  I  moved  back  to  Kilgore 
in  February  of  that  year,  and  Franklin  came  to  the 
ranch  when  he  was  discharged.  We  had  a  rather  rough 
time  getting  started  ranching  again,  as  we  had  no 
livestock  except  a  team  of  horses  we  got  from 
Mother's  brother  Charles,  which  he  had  owed  her  by 
an  agreement  that  they  had  from  the  time  he  had  the 
ranch  rented.  And  we  had  very  Uttle  money.  Also, 
the  place  was  not  in  very  good  shape  after  being 
rented  for  so  many  years.  It  had  been  rented  by  the 
Albano  brothers  the  last  four  or  five  years  before  we 
went  back.  Incidentiy,  it  brought  only  $175.00  per 
year  rent.  We  bought  some  horses  and  cows  from 
Mother's  brother  Eugene,  who  by  that  time  had  sold 
his  place  in  Roberts.  We  were  barely  able  to  keep 
enough  to  eat  for  the  next  four  years.     In  the  spring 
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of  1920,  Franklin  married  a  girl  from  Logan,  Utah 
whom  he  had  known  prior  to  entering  the  service. 
She  came  to  the  ranch  to  live  when  they  were 
married.  A  baby  boy  was  born  to  them  in  the  late  fall 
of  that  year.  They  stayed  on  at  the  ranch  until  after 
the  haying  season  of  1922,  at  which  time  they  moved 
to  Logan,  Utah  where  Franklin  worked  at  a  coal  yard. 

During  the  winter  of  1922-23,  Mother's  health 
was  not  good.  We  had  Dr.  Tucker  see  her,  and  he 
diagnosed  her  trouble  as  dropsy.  But  he  said  not  to 
worry  as  it  was  not  serious,  and  she  would  probably 
be  all  right.  However,  on  the  19th  of  April,  I  arose 
and  found  her  dead  in  her  bed.  I  notified  Franklin, 
who  came  home  as  soon  as  he  could.  Mother's  body 
was  shipped  to  Kaysville,  Utah,  accompanied  by 
Franklin,  and  buried  beside  my  father.  I  stayed  on  at 
the  ranch  until  after  Mother's  burial  and  Frank 
returned.  We  then  sold  the  livestock  and  left  the 
ranch.  I  went  to  Logan  to  live  with  Franklin  and  his 
family,  where  by  that  time  a  baby  girl  had  been 
added. 

I  lived  with  them  that  sunmier  and  fall,  and  on 
December  24,  1923,  I  married  LaVem  Nay  lor,  from 
Providence,  Utah,  whom  I  had  met  early  that  summer. 
In  fact,  we  had  met  on  June  24,  1923.  At  present, 
after  fifty-five  years  of  marriage,  we  are  still  together, 
and  very  much  in  love. 

Franklin's  wife  died  in  May  1925.  His 
children  were  later  adopted  by  a  cousin  of  their 
mothers. 

Franklin  and  I  kept  in  close  touch,  and  often 
worked  at  the  same  jobs  for  a  number  of  years.  We 
both  worked  at  a  garage  in  Logan  for  more  than  a 
year,  and  for  the  Phoenix  Utility  Company,  climbing 
poles  on  a  high-line  construction  job,  in  Utah  and 
Idaho. 

My  wife  gave  birth  to  twin  boys  on  July  2, 
1925.  We  owned  and  operated  a  service  station  and 
a  feed  store  in  Smithfield,  Utah  for  some  time.  We 
moved  to  Ogden,  Utah,  in  the  spring  of  1929.  The 
next  eight  years  I  worked  at  auto  repairing  in  the  Ford 
garage  in  Ogden,  then  four  years  for  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company.  On  April  9,  1941,  I  joined  the 
Ogden  Police  Department  as  a  patrolman,  and  retired 
as  Captain  of  the  Traffic  Division  on  April  9,  1%1. 
After  leaving  the  police  department,  I  worked  as 
bailiff  in  the  District  court  of  Weber  County.  At 
present  I  am  relief  bailiff  in  the  Circuit  Courts  of 
Ogden  City.  We  have  ten  grandchildren.  They  are  all 
living  in  the  Ogden  area  except  two.   We  have  thirteen 


great-grandchildren.  We  lost  one  of  our  twin  sons  on 
December  31,  1975.  They  were  both  fireman  for  the 
Ogden  City  Fire  Department.  The  one  still  living, 
retired  in  June  1977.  Franklin  came  to  Ogden  to 

live  in  about  1935.  He  worked  at  various 
employment,  including  the  U.S.  Mail  Service, 
Mountain  Fuel  Supply,  Hill  Air  Force  Base,  and  a 
lumber  yard.    He  died  November  5,  1968. 

Stella,  who  was  eight  years  old  when  Dad  and 
Mother  were  married,  married  Frank  Bruff>',  from 
West  Virginia,  who  worked  for  the  Railroad  company 
in  Dubois  when  they  were  married.  1  don't  know  just 
when  they  were  married,  as  they  moved  back  to  West 
Virginia  before  1  was  born.  They  were  the  parents  of 
one  son  and  one  daughter.  In  1957,  I  was  sent  to 
North  Western  University,  at  Evanston,  III.  1  had 
arranged  for  my  vacation  at  the  close  of  the  schcxjl 
term,  and  as  my  wife  was  with  me,  we  toured  the  east 
coast  before  returning  to  Ogden.  On  April  18,  we 
met  Stella,  who  was  eighty  years  old,  and  was  living 
with  her  daughter  and  son-in-law  in  Forest  Hills. 
Maryland.  It  was  quite  an  exp>erience,  meeting  for  the 
first  and  only  time  so  close  a  relative.  We  uere 
advised  not  to  stay  too  long,  and  not  to  tire  her  as  her 
health  was  not  too  good.    She  died  three  years  later. 

Elsie,  the  other  girl  my  mother  raised,  v^-as 
married  to  Peter  Mortensen  in  aKiut  1900.  N\n  lv>ng 
after  they  were  married,  Peter  got  the  mail  contract. 
At  the  time,  and  for  years  afterward,  the  contract  had 
to  be  re-bid  every  rwo  years.  The  mail  had  to  he 
brought  from  the  post  office  in  Spencer,  to  the  pi>st 
office  in  Kilgore  on  a  daily  basis,  and  was  taken  on 
East  to  Rae  three  times  a  week.  It  was  castomar\'  for 
the  contract  holder  to  hire  someone  to  bring  the  mail 
from  Spencer  to  Kilgore,  and  he.  him.self.  would  carr) 
it  from  Kilgore  to  Rae.  AN>ut  five  nvmihs  each 
winter  it  was  necessary  to  carry  the  east  end  with  dog 
teams,  as  it  was  not  possible  to  keep  the  r(ud  open 
They  u.sually  tcH)k  the  mail  out  one  day.  .stayed  over 
night,  and  came  home  the  next  day.  making  three  trips 
a  week.  1  remember  the  stor\'  of  him  at  one  time,  a 
fierce  blizzard  came  up  when  Peter  was  on  his  way 
home.  There  was  a  lone  u-ee  by  the  u-ail  out  on  the 
fiats,  and  when  Peter  came  to  the  tree  he  still  thtHJghi 
he  could  make  it  home.  But  seven  hi>urs  later  he 
came  back  to  the  u-ee,  having  made  a  complete  circle 
He  dug  a  hole  in  the  snow,  put  his  dogs  in  the  h»^ir. 
then  got  in  himselt.  arxl  pulled  the  sled  over  U>  omrr 
the  hole,  and  waited  until  the  biiz/ard  u-as  over.  D.«uc 
had  .st(xxl  at  the  window  with  a  light  all  night  \^-aiting 
tor  him  to  return     They  later  left  Kilgore  atxl  moved 
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to  the  Burley  area  where  Peter  taught  school,  and  was 
a  water  master  for  one  of  the  irrigation  companies. 
During  their  life  time  they  raised  twelve  children,  who 
are  now  scattered  from  coast  to  coast.  Elsie  was  with 
one  of  her  sons  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  past  several 
years.     She  died  on  July  26,   1979  at  the  age  of 

ninety-eight. 

COMPILED  BY  LEROY  G.  BENNETT 


REED  L.  BERRETT 


Reed 

In  1925  I  was  attending  Ricks  College.  When 
school  closed  that  spring,  I  went  over  to  the  Cline 
ranch  in  Rigby  and  asked  Dave  Hagenbarth  for  a  job. 
He  hired  me  and  I  reported  for  work  the  following 
Monday.  A  fellow  by  the  name  of  Nate  Johnson  and 
I  left  the  Cline  ranch  driving  twenty  to  thirty  head  of 
horses  and  mules.  We  corralled  them  in  the  stock 
yards  at  Roberts  the  first  night.  Next  morning  we  cut 
out  part  of  them  and  Nate  took  them  to  Spencer.  I 
started  for  the  Reno  ranch  with  the  rest.  I  stopped  at 
the  Cartier  ranch  that  night.  Next  morning,  Mr. 
Pope,  the  ranch  foreman,  gave  me  a  fresh  horse  and 
directions  to  the  Reno  ranch.  I  rode  all  day  and 
became  quite  alarmed  toward  evening,  as  I  could  see 
no  ranch.  Finally  I  sighted  some  trees  in  the  distance 
and  headed  that  way.  I  was  relieved  to  find  it  was  the 
ranch. 

Curb  Bare  was  the  ranch  foreman  at  the  Reno 
ranch.  Next  morning  I  started  back  home.  In  the 
early  afternoon  I  arrived  at  the  Cartier  ranch.  Mrs. 
Pope  fixed  some  dinner  for  me,  and  as  it  was  early 


after-  noon  I  decided  to  go  on  home. 

"Dave"  had  told  me  it  would  take  two  days  to 
get  back  and  to  report  to  the  Cline  ranch  because  he 
had  another  job  for  me  to  do.  So  by  getting  home  in 
one  day,  I  tiiought  I  could  spend  that  day  with  my 
family  in  Menan.  About  9:30  that  night  I  rode  into  the 
Stevens  ranch  -  where  John  Poole  now  lives.  At  the 
gate  I  met  Dave  coming  out.  He  was  surprised  to  see 
me  and  said  he  would  see  me  the  next  morning  at  the 
Cline  ranch.  That  afternoon  my  brother,  Roy,  and  I 
got  ready  to  take  some  calves  and  horses  to  the  Cartier 
ranch.  The  next  morning  Roy  hooked  up  a  team  of 
Dave's  Appaloosas.  He  led  the  two  horses  and  I 
followed  driving  the  rest.  We  were  all  day  getting 
there.  In  one  week  I  had  ridden  from  the  Cline  ranch 
to  the  Reno  ranch  and  back  and  then  to  the  Cartier 
ranch  and  back.  (WLS  Reunion  in  Spencer,  Photo) 

COMPILED  BY  REED  BERRETT 


RUTH  KUCHLER  BERTHELSON 


A 


Ruth 

My  early  schooling  was  in  Spencer  and 
Dubois  from  1924  to  1935.  My  first  and  second 
grade  teacher  was  Mrs.  Wolf.  I'll  never  forget  when 
we  were  in  the  first  grade  our  class  put  on  a  "Flower 
Show. "  We  were  all  flowers  and  I  remember  I  was  a 
rose.  Miss  Wolf  was  one  of  the  sweetest  women  I 
ever  knew  and  one  of  the  best  teachers. 

I,  Ruth  Kuchler  Berthelson,  was  bom  at 
Humphrey  on  February  18,  1918.  My  parents  were 
Robert  Henry  and  Mary  Alana  Kuchler,  formerly  of 
Spencer.  There  were  nine  children  born  to  this 
family.  The  others  were  William,  Minnie,  Vem, 
Carl,  Bobbie,  Robert,  Jaccque  and  LeRoy. 

Mrs.  Cedderburg  was  my  third  grade  teacher. 
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She  would  shake  me  by  pinching  me  on  each  arm 
where  she  left  big  bruises.  My  favorite  school 
activities  were  basketball  and  skipping  school. 

Some  of  my  classmates  were  Anne  Close, 
"Dick"  Simpson,  Margaret  Lyons,  Earl  Holden, 
"Ray"  Hart,  Frank  Finylson,  Ruth  Doschades,  Anna 
May  Henry,  Dona  Ellis,  Minota  Marten,  Pauline 
Gauchay,  Mary  Maloney  and  Frances  Schaller. 

Transportation  to  and  from  school  was  on 
foot.  I  well  remember  that  the  Fourth  of  July  Rodeo 
at  Kilgore  was  an  event  that  we  all  eagerly  anticipated. 

In  tiiose  early  days  we  heated  our  home  with 
wood  which  the  entire  family  gathered  each  fall. 
Conveniences  in  our  home  did  not  include  water  or  a 
bathroom  in  the  house.  We  raised  our  own  cows  and 
chickens  for  milk,  eggs  and  meat.  Other  essential 
groceries  were  obtained  from  the  Fremont  Cash  Store 
and  the  Spencer  Mercantile. 


Kuchler  family 

My  dad  helped  to  build  the  main  highway 
between  Dubois  and  Spencer,  working  with  horses. 
My  first  job  was  when  I  was  just  eleven  years  old, 
working  at  Conklin's  Cafe.  Our  family  left  the  area 
in  1937. 

I  met  my  husband,  there  in  Big  Hole, 
Montana.  We  were  married  in  Dillon  on  August  20, 
1938  and  our  first  home  was  in  Powell,  Wyoming. 
We  had  three  children:  Zane,  born  in  Dubois;  George, 
born  in  Lovell,  Wyoming  and  Joan,  also  born  in 
Lovell.    Joan  is  deceased. 

Sometime  later,  we  had  the  opportunity  to 
develop  an  unique  business  of  our  own  in  Dell, 
Montana.  We  purchased  the  old  sch(K)l  building 
where  my  husband  collects  and  sells  antiques  and  I 
have  maintained  a  business  with  gcxxl  old-fashioned 


"home-cooking"  in  the  Littie  Red  School  House  Cafe. 
The  old  blackboards  on  the  wall  serve  their  purpose 
well,  announcing  the  menu  for  the  day.  Our  business 
is  located  just  off  the  main  interstate  highway. 

COMPILED  BY  RUTH  KIJCHLER  RFRTHELSON 


JOHANN  AND  SUSANNA  BESE  (BOESE) 

The  area  of  Dubois  attracted  several  members 
of  the  (Boese)  Bese  family  around  1912,  who 
established  homesteads  west  and  south-west  of  Dubois. 
There  were  the  grandparents,  Johann  and  Justina  Bese, 
who  were  on  Section  25  (patent  date  5/28/18);  his 
grown  children  were:  John  J.  Bese,  wife,  and  family 
(patent  date  8/14/18);  also  in  the  "Dutch  Flat'  area 
were  --  Benjamin  Bese  and  wife,  Susie  (patent  date 
10/29/18);  Henry  Bese  family  (patent  date  6/6//17); 
Peter  K.  Penner  family  (patent  date  4/3/18)  and  Jakob 
K.  Penner  and  wife,  Justina  Bese  Penner  and  two 
daughters,  Luella  and  Zelma  (patent  date  1 1/8/17)  and 
his  sister  and  husband,  "Ben"  and  "Susie"  Adrian. 

The  families  were  looking  for  "greener 
pastures."  Original  families  had  traveled  from 
Nebraska,  Colorado,  Texas,  California.  Oregon,  s«,^me 
to  Montana,  then  to  Idaho. 


JOHANN  AND  JUSTINA  GOOSSEN  BF^SE 


lohann  and  Justina 
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Johann  filed  for  his  homestead.  By  this  time 
there  were  five  of  the  Bese  families  who  had  already 
located  in  the  Dubois  area. 

Johann  was  born  July  24,  1851  in 
Heinrichsdorf,  Poland,  the  son  of  Johnann  and 
Susanna  Buller  Voth  Boese.  His  twin  brother  died  in 
infancy.  He  had  a  sister,  Eva,  and  brother,  Benjamin. 
On  May  17,  1871,  Johann  was  baptized  into  the 
Alexanderwohl  Mennonite  Church  in  Molotchna  in 
South  Russia  where  they  were  settled  in  Landskrone. 

Johann  and  Justina  Goossen  were  married  May 
3,  1873,  in  South  Russia.  She  was  born  August 

1,  1852  in  Hierschau  to  Franz  and  Anna  Goossen. 

The  Franz  Goossens  came  to  America  on  the 
S.S.  Vaderland  in  1874  and  settled  in  South  Dakota. 
Franz  signed  Johann 's  naturalization  papers  as  a 
witness  in  1891.  Justina  was  accepted  into  the 
membership  of  the  Alexanderwohl  Church  on  the  same 
day  as  their  wedding  by  transfer  from  the  Margenau 
Mennonite  Church. 

Two  of  the  14  children  were  born  in 
Friedensdorf  before  they  left  for  America  on  June  23, 
1876  on  the  S.S.  Vaderland,  landing  in  Philadelphia 
July  28,  1876.  105  Families  of  Russian  Mennonites, 
arrived  at  Philadelphia.  The  group  noted  they 
received  very  good  treatment  and  were  thankful  for 
the  kindness  shown  them  at  Philadelphia  by  Francis 
Funk,  Emigrant  Ticket  Agent  of  the  Red  Star  Line  and 
Pennslyvannia  Railroad  Company.  When  they  were 
registered  in  Philadelphia  the  registrar  misspelled  their 
last  name,  leaving  out  the  "o".  This  mistake  wasn't 
discovered  until  sometime  later,  so  they  decided  to 
leave  it  "Bese  " 

In  1899  Johann  was  ordained  as  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel. 

The  government  opened  up  the  Idaho  country 
for  homesteading.  Five  of  the  Bese  families  had 
already  filed  for  some  of  the  land  near  Dubois,  Idaho. 
Since  most  of  his  children  were  now  in  Idaho,  Johann 
left  Sarah  with  sister,  Katherina  Kroeker-Melvin,  and 
went  to  inspect  the  land  for  himself.  On  March  27, 
1915  he  filed  for  homestead  rights  on  320  acres  next 
to  son,  John  near  Dubois,  Idaho. 

On  May  5,  1919,  Johann  was  granted  his  final 
ownership  rights  to  his  land.  Soon  after  this,  they 
turned  the  land  over  to  Katherina 's  sons  and  moved 
back  to  the  farm  near  Enid,  Oklahoma.  Since  they 
were  both  getting  along  in  years  and  couldn't  work  so 
hard  anymore,  they  moved  into  a  house  they  bought  in 
Enid.  Here,  in  March  of  1922,  Katherina  died  and  is 
buried  in  the  Mennonite   Cemetery  north  of  Enid. 


Evidently  Johann  wasn't  too  well,  and  was  taken  to 
California,  as  suggested  by  his  doctor.  Here  he 
succumbed  to  dropsy  and  an  enlarged  liver.  He  is 
buried  in  the  Orland,  California  Cemetery. 

JOHN  JAMES  &  KATHERINA  HEINRICHS 

BESE 


John  and  Katherina  Dubois  Home 

In  1912  John  and  his  brother  "Ben"  decided  to 
go  to  Montana  to  look  for  land  to  homestead.  They 
lived  for  one  month  in  Chinook,  Montana,  but  it  was 
winter,  about  40-  degrees  below  zero,  and  very  cold, 
so  they  moved  on  to  Dallas,  Oregon.  Here  they  lived 
in  town  at  first,  later  moving  out  in  the  country  where 
John  worked  on  a  farm.  In  the  winter  of  1913 

they  again  decided  to  move,  this  time  going  to  Dubois, 
Idaho,  together  with  the  Jacob  Penners'.  Jacob  was 
married  to  John's  sister,  Justina.  After  arriving  in 
Dubois,  John  and  Jacob  worked  in  a  lumber  yard  in 
Dubois,  and  rented  a  house  in  town  which  the  two 
families  shared.  It  was  in  this  house  where  my  sister, 
"Susie,"  was  born.  I,  Katherine,  was  very  ill  with 
pneumonia;  my  hair  all  fell  out  and  I  had  to  learn  to 
walk  all  over  again.  I  was  three  years  old  that  winter. 
John  and  Jacob  each  bought  a  horse  and  together  they 
purchased  a  wagon.  They  already  had  a  set  of  harness 
they  had  brought  along  from  Oregon.  In  this  way 
they  provided  transportation  for  both  families. 

When  the  spring  weather  allowed  and  the 
snow  melted,  they  each  took  up  a  homestead.  John's 
homestead  was  three  miles  west  of  town,  Jacob's  two 
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and  one  half  miles  southwest  of  town.  They  continued 
working  for  the  lumber  company  in  order  to  buy 
lumber  to  build  a  small  14  x  16  foot  one  room  house 
on  each  homestead.    Their  children  slept  in  the  attic. 

Soon  the  Benjamin  Adrain's  came  and  took  up 
a  homestead  about  two  miles  west  of  town.  Then  the 
Henry  Bese's,  Henry  Kroeker's,  and  Jacob  Koop 
settled  not  far  from  the  Penner  homestead.  Sometime 
later  "Ben"  Bese  took  up  a  homestead  one  half  mile 
west  of  the  Adrain's.  Then  John's  father,  Johann 
Bese,  took  up  a  homestead  west  of  "Ben"  Bese's  and 
one  half  mile  south  of  his  son,  John. 

The  county  put  a  new  road  through  John's 
land,  so  John  relocated  the  building  site  and  built  a 
two-story  house.  About  this  time  John  Harder  came 
to  Idaho,  and  took  up  a  homestead  near  Mud  Lake, 
about  twenty  miles  or  so  from  the  John  Bese 
homestead.  He  soon  came  courting  at  the  Johann  Bese 
home,  for  their  was  Sarah,  blond  and  petite.  Not  too 
long  after,  they  were  married  and  settled  on  their 
homestead. 

Dad  built  a  small  shack  on  his  360  acres  of 
land,  one  room  downstairs,  with  an  attic,  and  covered 
it  with  black  tar  paper  on  the  outside.  I  can  clearly 
remember  this  house.  "Johnny"  and  "Abe"  slept  in 
the  attic  and  climbed  the  ladder  that  was  built  next  to 
the  wall;  there  was  a  crib  for  baby  sister,  "Susie,"  and 
the  trundle  bed  on  wheels  that  was  shoved  under  dad 
and  mother's  bed  was  where  "Pete"  and  I  slept. 

Then  Dad  built  a  two-story  house.  When  the 
house  was  all  finished,  we  moved  in.  I  was  six  years 
old  and  my  sister,  "Susie,"  was  three.  She  had  the 
measles  and  would  not  stay  in  bed,  but  would  run 
downstairs,  saying  "here's  another  one!"  She  then 
became  very  ill  with  pneumonia.  That  night  dad  sent 
"Johnny"  to  Dubois  to  get  the  doctor.  Johnny  rode  as 
fast  as  he  could  on  horseback,  but  "Susie,"  started 
having  convulsions  and  died.  Dad  and  mother  woke 
us  up  and  had  us  all  come  downstairs  to  say  "goodby" 
to  her.  She  died  in  March  of  1917.  The  snow  was  so 
deep,  it  was  very  hard  to  find  the  exact  plot  to  dig  the 
grave  in  the  Mennonite  cemetery,  south  of  Dubois,  for 
her  burial.  "Ada"  and  Uncle  "Ben"  Adrian  built  the 
little  casket  and  mother  and  aunt  "Susie,"  padded  and 
lined  it  in  white  cloth  and  made  a  long  white  gown  for 
her  to  wear.  The  funeral  was  in  Uncle  "Ben"  and 
Aunt  "Susie"  Adrian's  house.  She  was  dad's  sister 
and  where  we  usually  had  our  church  services. 

When  Bradley  Franz  died  and  dad  and  mother 
were  at  our  house,  she  spoke  of  it  all  as  though  it  had 
happened  yesterday.    "Susie"  and  Bradley  were  bt)rn 


and  died  in  March  and  was  three  years  old  and 
Bradley  was  bom  and  died  in  March  and  was  also 
three  years  old.    Bradley  was  her  great  grandchild. 

Dad  would  take  "Johnny"  and  Abe  along  and 
go  up  in  the  hills  and  round  up  wild  horses  and  bring 
them  home  and  break  them  for  their  use  on  the  farm. 
While  in  the  hills,  they  would  stay  in  the  cowboy's 
line  shacks.  "Abe"  told  me  about  this  on  our  v^-ay 
back  from  Bakersfield;  he  and  "Johnny"  had  been 
talking  about  it.  He  said  that  sometimes  it  was  so  cold 
the  potatoes  they  took  along  would  freeze  in  their 
saddle  bags. 

Dad  would  break  the  wild  horses  by  hitching 
them  one  at  a  time  to  a  wagon  with  a  tame  horse. 
John  and  "Abe"  would  help  him  harness  the  horse, 
hitch  it  to  the  wagon,  while  still  in  the  corral,  then  the 
boys  would  open  the  gate  and  get  up  on  the  fence  and 
sit  there  to  watch  as  the  wild  horse  would  buck  and 
jump  and  try  everything  to  get  loose.  Dad  would  ride 
on  the  wagon  and  let  them  go  until  the  horse  v^-as  so 
tired  it  would  finally  stop.  Then  he  would  drive  back 
in  the  corral,  unhitched,  and  did  it  over  again  until 
they  accepted  their  role  as  work  or  riding  horses. 

In  the  summer  we  rode  horseback  to  church; 
I  remember  riding  in  back  of  the  saddle  with  mother. 
and  "Pete"  with  dad.  In  the  winter  we  rixie  in  our 
sleigh.  Mother  would  heat  some  bricks  in  the  oven 
and  dad  wrapped  them  in  gunny  sacks  and  we  each 
had  one  to  keep  our  feet  warm. 

Our  land  was  divided  by  a  country  ^^^ad  and 
sheepherders  would  drive  their  fiocLs  dimn  the  nud 
to  pasture  and  after  they  were  through  "Johnns," 
"Abe"  and  "Pete"  would  pick  up  the  .su-ays. 
Sometimes  some  would  be  u-ampled  to  death  and  the 
boys  would  shear  the  wcxil  and  sell  it.  One  ume  the> 
found  a  beautiful  lamb  and  we  raised  it  and  it  became 
our  pet.  Later  dad  butchered  it  and  ue  yi^unger 
children  could  not  eat  the  meat.  In  tact,  v^-e  .still  don't 
like  lamb  very  much. 

Dad  rai.sed  Idaho  Russet  p«itatix*s  on  pan  of 
the  land.  We  all  helped  harvest  them  Dad  pKm-ed 
them  up  and  mother  and  we  kids  picked  them  up  and 
sacked  them,  then  dad  sewed  the  .s.»cks  up  and  hudcd 
them  on  the  wagon  and  ttxik  them  to  market  I  always 
wore  a  pair  ot  "Pete's"  overalls  he  h.id  outirnm-n. 
while  in  the  field.  I  always  got  tea.sed  aS>ui  wranng 
aiose  overalls,  u.sually  patches  on  the  knee  arxl  >t>\nc 
a  s'unlx)nnet. 

On  cold  winter  evenings,  mother  pn^lished  arxl 
oiled  the  top  ot  the  wixxl  stove  and  placed  big  slier* 
of  pcitatixvs  on  il.  cixiked  them  until  crisp  and  brouii 
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on  the  outside  and  mellow  on  the  inside.  What  a  treat 
these  were  after  doing  our  homework  and  chores. 
We  didn't  have  a  well,  but  dad  built  a  cistern  near  the 
house  and  we  went  to  town  with  our  water  wagon  and 
the  horses  pulled  the  wagon  into  the  stream  where  we 
filled  the  tank  by  dipping  the  water  out  of  the  creek 
with  buckets.  In  the  winter  we  melted  snow  on  the 
stove  in  a  large  boiler.  A  boiler  was  a  large  oval 
galvanized  container  with  a  lid,  it  held  about  ten 
gallons  of  water.  This  is  the  way  we  heated  the  water 
for  our  Saturday  night  baths  and  also  to  do  the 
washing.  Mother  had  two  large  round  galvanized 
wash  tubs,  one  for  washing  and  one  for  rinsing  and  of 
course  the  clothes  were  boiled  in  the  boiler  with  lots 
of  homemade  soap,  and  lifted  out  with  wooden  sticks. 

Mother  always  had  a  large  garden.  Dad 
would  prepare  the  soil  with  manure  out  of  the  corral 
and  then  plowed  up  with  a  hand  plow,  which  was 
pulled  by  a  horse  and  guided  by  dad  or  Johnny.  I 
remember  large  clumps  of  rhubarb,  rutabagas,  com, 
cabbage,  cucumbers,  radishes,  and  carrots,  to  name  a 
few.  The  garden  had  a  wire  fence  around  it  to  protect 
it  from  the  jack  rabbits.  Also,  mother  took  her 
surplus  homemade  butter  and  eggs  to  town  and  traded 
them  at  the  Mercantile  store  for  sugar  and  flour  and 
spices. 

During  World  War  I  dad  had  to  go  register 
for  the  army  in  Idaho  Falls.  He  was  rejected  because 
he  was  too  short  and  had  flat  feet.  He  was  gone  for 
several  days  and  mother  cried  and  cried,  wondering 
what  she  would  do  with  her  family  and  the  farm  if  dad 
had  to  go  to  war.  During  the  terrible  flu  epidemic 
before  the  war  ended,  we  all  had  to  wear  white  gauze 
masks  over  our  mouth  and  nose  when  appearing 
anywhere  in  the  public.  Praise  the  Lord,  none  of  us 
got  it.  We  also  had  to  buy  a  ration  of  hard  tack,  a 
type  of  hard  unsalted  cracker,  for  each  sack  of  flour 
we  would  buy. 

When  they  built  a  dam  up  the  creek  the 
farmers  started  selling  their  land  to  the  Mormon  sheep 
ranchers  and  moving  away.  Dad's  relatives  and 
friends  all  sold  out  and  left  tiieir  homesteads.  Mother 
did  not  want  to  stay  because  she  was  afraid  we 
children  would  marry  Mormons  when  we  grew  up. 
There  were  about  ten  families  that  lived  near  us.  The 
drought  years  took  a  toll  at  this  time  on  many  of  the 
dry  farming  homesteaders.  Although  Dad  was 
broken-hearted  about  selling,  he  finally  sold  to  one  of 
the  Mormons,  but  after  we  left  the  Mormon  backed 
out  of  the  deal  and  the  land  reverted  back  to  the 
government.  Dad  bought  his  first  car  the  year  before 


we  left  Dubois,  a  1916  used  Maxwell.  It  was  sold 
before  we  moved. 

Most  of  the  family  left  the  country  by  train. 
Mother  traveled  in  a  passenger  car  with  "Pete,"  baby 
brother,  Albert  and  me.  Dad  and  "Abe"  came  by 
freight  train,  all  the  household  goods  in  one  end  of  the 
box  car  and  all  the  farm  equipment  and  animals  in  the 
other  end  of  the  same  box  car.  When  the  train  would 
stop  all  the  animals  would  be  given  water  to  drink. 
We  arrived  in  Bakersfield  January  1,  1920.  I 
remember  how  surprised  we  kids  were  when  we  got 
to  California  -  no  snow  and  so  warm,  we  thought. 

We  took  mother  and  dad  back  to  Dubois  in 
1941  to  take  another  look  at  the  old  homestead. 
Someone  had  moved  the  house  into  Dubois  and  we 
saw  it  and  the  old  brick  school  house.  The  kids  all 
went  to  school  in  Dubois,  possibly  in  the  first  old 
school,  as  well  as  the  pfesent  two  story  brick  building. 
Now  they  have  added  on  to  the  brick  school,  adding 
a  big  gym.  We  couldn't  find  my  sister,  "Susie's" 
grave  in  the  cemetery. 

Again  we  visited  "Pete"  and  Martha  Bese, 
then  in  Dubois  in  1974.  The  farmers  south  of  Dubois 
had  put  in  a  large  field  into  sprinkler  systems  and  are 
getting  very  near  to  where  we  used  to  live.  The  crops 
look  very  good. 

This  information  was  received  by  Bonnie 
Stoddard  when  my  brother,  Albert  Bese  and  wife 
again  attempted  to  visit  the  old  homesteads  near 
Dubois.  They  checked  with  records  at  the  Clark 
County  courthouse  with  Bonnie  Bums,  County 
Treasurer.  They  were  delighted  to  find  his  parents 
homestead  and  to  actually  find  a  few  of  the  old  relics 
from  the  site  on  July  3,  1991  which  they  took  back 
home. 

Albert  (bora  August  29,  1919)  and  "Susie" 
were  bom  at  the  Dubois  homestead.  "Susie"  was 
about  3  years  old  when  she  died  there.  Albert  was 
just  4  months  old  when  our  family  gave  up  and  moved 
to  California,  where  dad  purchased  a  20  acre  farm  at 
Rosedale  from  my  Uncle  Jake  Heinrichs,  sight  unseen. 

Grandpa  Johann  Heinrichs  was  25  when  he 
came  with  his  parents  from  Schardau  (village), 
Molotchna  (colony),  Russia,  arriving  in  New  York, 
September  3,  1874.  From  there  they  went  by  train  to 
Lincoln,  Nebraska  and  settled  in  Hamilton  County 
where  Henderson,  Nebraska  was  established  by  the 
Mennonites.  He  was  to  married  Katharina  Friesen, 
January  25,  1876  in  Henderson.  Their  daughter  was 
to  marry  Johann  Bese,  who  later  was  elected  as 
Interim  Pastor  for  about  five  years  in  Enid,  Oklahoma. 
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After  moving  to  Dubois,  he  continued  his  work  with 
the  Mennonite  faith,  where  worship  services  were 
conducted  every  week.  There  were  also  other  known 
Mennonite  families  in  the  Dutch  Flat  area. 

As  of  1991  the  children  of  John  L.  Bese 
family  that  are  still  living  include:  myself,  Katherine, 
and  Albert.  John,  "Abe,"  "Pete"  and  "Susie"  are 
now  deceased. 

Albert  and  his  wife,  are  now  retired,  having 
sold  their  farm  in  Chowchilla,  California,  where  he 
also  enjoyed  raising  draft  horses,  his  favorite  were  the 
Perchins. 

COMPILED      BY      KATHERINE      MARTHA      •BESE 
BERGEN/DAU  OF  .JOHN  .1.  BESE/DONATED 
BY  ALBERT  BESE 


HENRY  AND  MARY  KROEKER  BESE 


^ikfem.y% 


Henry  Bese  Family 

Henry  and  Mary  joined  their  many  family 
members  at  Dubois,  where  they  homesteaded  land 
south  of  Dubois. 

Their  property  was  proved  up  on  June  6,  1917.  They 
had  three  children  when  tiiey  moved  here.  They 
included:  "Ben",  born  May  9,  1909,  Edna,  born  July 
25,  1910  and  Henry  Walter,  born  January  17,  1912, 
all  born  in  Enid,  Oklahoma. 

Henry  was  born  May  1,  1886  in  Marion, 
South  Dakota.  He  married  Mary  Kroeker  in 
Richland,  San  Diego,  California. 

Mary  was  born  December  5,  1879  in  South 
Russia  to  Jacob  and  Anna  Braun  Kroeker.  She  was  a 
sister  to  Jacob  Kroeker,  who  married  Henry's  sister, 
Katherina. 


Mary  was  baptized  of  the  Mennonite  Brethren 
Church. 

They  left  Dubois  area  and  settled  in  Orland, 
California.  Until  this  time  Henry  was  a  farmer,  but 
he  soon  went  to  work  for  the  railroad. 

Mary  died  November  27,  1930  in  Orland  and 
was  buried  there. 

Henry  later  married  Bertha  Riffel,  and  moved 
to  Willows,  tiien  Woodland,  California.  He  died  of  a 
heart  attack,  March  26,  1948.  He  was  buried  beside 
Mary  in  the  Orland  Cemetery. 

BENJAMIN  AND  SUSANNA  PETERS  BESE 


Benjamin 

Benjamin  was  born  in  Parker,  St^uth  Dakota  in 
1891.  He  moved  with  his  family  to  Enid.  Oklahoma 
when  he  was  but  a  young  boy.  He  married  Susanna 
Peters  in  Dallas,  Oregon,  March  12.  1916.  Susanna 
was  the  daughter  of  Dieu-ich  A.  and  Su.sjnna  Braun 
Peters.  She  was  born  in  Nikiilaip^il,  Turkestan  in 
1893  and  came  to  America  in  1903. 

Benjamin  bought  his  bride  to  DuKms.  lJah<i 
where  the  majority  of  the  Bese  family  had  st-ttJed. 
Benjamin  obtained  the  Patent  on  his  homestead, 
located  in  the  Mennonite  settlement  of  "Dutch  Rat' 
south  of  Dubois,  October  24.  h)18. 

Their  first  child,  a  .•.*m.  Crt-orpe.  \^-as  N>rn  at 
Dubois,  Idaho  at  the  family  home  on  their  homestead. 
September  18,  1918.  He  ^"a^  delivered  at  7: 10  am. 
by  Dr.  W.  Howard  Vounp.  DuUms  Physician  Dr. 
C.E.  Jones  of  DuK)is  v^•as  the  Registrar     At  the  unv 
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George  Besse  and  Family 

George  was  born  his  father,  "Ben"  was  twenty-six 
years  of  age  and  his  mother,  "Susie"  was  twenty-four 
years  old. 

Then  in  1919,  when  the  drought  forced  them 
to  leave,  they  moved  back  to  Enid,  Oklahoma. 

After  leaving  Dubois,  the  family  was  joined 
by  four  more  children,  Floyd,  bom  May  23,  1921; 
Alvin,  bom  January  30,  1923,  both  in  Enid, 
Oklahoma;  Rose,  bom  January  29,  1926  in  Lodi, 
California  and  Frances  bom  May  18,  1931  in  Enid, 
Oklahoma. 

Grandfather  Bese  was  advised  by  his  doctor  in 
May  of  1923  to  go  to  Cahfomia  due  to  his  health. 
Consequently,  Benjamin  and  Susanna  and  their  three 
children  took  him  to  Orland,  California  by  train. 
They  stayed  at  the  Henry  Bese  home  until  June,  when 
Grandfather  died. 

Benjamin  then  settled  in  Lodi,  California  with 
his  family,  where  they  worked  int  he  vineyards.  In 
1927  they  moved  back  to  Enid  Where  they  farmed.  In 
1940  they  left  the  farm  and  moved  to  town,  and 
Benjamin  worked  for  the  Gold  Spot  Dairy. 

Benjamin,  who  has  a  very  jolly  personality 
and  loved  life,  died  suddenly  of  a  heart  attack,  August 
14,  1957.  Both  he  and  Susanna  were  members  of  the 
Mennonite  Brethren  Church. 

In  1962  Susanna  married  Peter  Heinrichs,  a 
brother  of  Katherina  Heinrichs  Bese.  She  was  again 
widowed  in  1975.  Susanna  died  December  15,  1978 
in  Enid. 

George  Bese  married  Mary  Ann  Kirkpatrick 
December  17,  1946  at  Enid,  Oklahoma. 

Mary  Ann  was  bom  in  Enid,  December  31, 
1924.  She  and  George  were  the  parents  of  several 
children. 

George  and  Mary  Ann  traveled  to  Dubois  the 
summer  of  1991,  just  three  weeks  after  his  cousin, 
Albert  Bese  was  at  Dubois,  to  observe  the  area  where 


he  was  bom  and  where  his  family  had  homesteaded. 
In  return  he  shared  some  of  their  family  history. 

George  told  of  his  parents  early  home  for  his 
homestead.  It  was  a  dugout  house,  which  was  dug 
about  four  feet  and  then  built  up  with  a  four  feet  wall 
of  sod  bricks  with  a  roof  and  windows  and  white 
washed  inside. 

JACOB  AND  JUSTINA  BESE  PENNER 


.Tacob  &  .Tustina  -  .Tohn.  .Tack.  Nettie 

Jacob  and  Justina  lived  only  a  few  years  south 
of  Dubois  in  the  Mennonite  settiement,  along  with 
several  members  of  their  family,  where  they  obtained 
the  Patent  for  their  property.  While  living  in  Idaho 
Jacob  taught  a  children's  Sunday  School  class. 

They  were  previously  married  in  Enid, 
Oklahoma  May  19,  1903,  while  her  father  performed 
the  ceremony.  He  was  bora  in  Henderson,  Nebraska 
August  4,  1882,  while  both  of  his  parents  were  bom 
in  Holland.  Justina  was  bora  in  Marion,  South 
Dakota,  October  28,  1878. 

Justina's  third  child,  Nettie,  was  bom  while 
they  lived  in  Dubois.  She  died  when  she  was  just  a 
small  child. 

Jacob  and  Justina  had  seven  children  in  all, 
two  of  which  died  at  birth. 

Justina  died  of  complications  of  child  birth 
February,  1923,  in  Com,  Oklahoma.  Jacob  died  in 
1969  in  Marysville,  California  of  cardio-vascular 
disease.  Burial  was  in  Clinton,  Oklahoma,  November 
8,  1917. 

Peter  K.  Penner  also  obtained  his  property 
Patent,  November  3,  1918  at  Dubois. 

INFORMATION  FURNISHED  BY  GEORGE  BESE.  AUGUST. 
1991 
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ADAM  AND  MARY  BLACK 


Mary  and  Adam 

Sp)encer  became  one  of  the  early  Idaho  homes 
for  the  young  family  of  Adam  Black,  natives  of 
Scotland. 

On  May  12,  1889  a  son,  Adam  Hunter  Woods 
Black,  was  born  to  Robert  and  Agnes  Woods  Black  at 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  At  a  very  young  age  his  mother 
passed  away.  His  father  later  remarried,  thus  Adam 
went  to  live  with  his  grandmother,  in  northern  of 
Scotland. 

At  20  years  of  age,  he  moved  to  Canada,  a 
year  later  he  came  to  the  United  States  working  in 
Wyoming  on  various  sheep  ranches.  Here  he  learned 
to  cook,  make  bread,  as  well  as  caring  for  the  sheep. 

During  World  War  1,  he  was  called  back  to 
Canada,  to  serve  in  the  Canadian  Army  as  an 
ambulance  driver  with  the  1st  Royal  Field  Artillery, 
1st  Division. 

Adam  received  his  certificate  of  Naturalization 
to  the  United  States  of  America  while  still  in  the 
army,  at  Common  Pleas  Court,  at  Camp  Merit,  New 
Jersey,  July  29,  1918.  Due  to  his  previous  application 
for  United  States  Citizeaship,  he  transferred  to  the 
American  Army,  May  19,  1918  at  Thermopolis, 
Wyoming,  where  he  served  as  cook  of  Company  A, 
44th  Engineers.  He  served  in  France,  sailing  from 
Camp  Merit,  New  Jersey,  July  31,  1918,  returning  to 
the  U.S.  October  15,  1919.  He  received  an 
Honorable  Discharge  November  22,  1919  by  reason  ot 
demobilization  of  tr(x)ps. 

After    leaving    the    service    Adam    went    to 


Wilsall,  Montana  where  he  bought  a  homestead,  29 
miles  out  in  rugged  timber  country. 

He  married  Mary  Miller  of  Denny  Scotland 
on  March  15,  1922. 

Mary  was  bom  October  23,  1887.  at 
Herbershire  Street,  Denny,  Scotland,  the  daughter  of 
William  L.  and  Mary  Miller.  She  was  educated  in 
Denny  Public  School.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  she 
entered  the  apprenticeship  of  Robert  Black  and 
Company  Wholesale  Ironmongers  and  Coffm 
Furnishings,  working  as  a  seamstress.  She  later 
worked  in  a  bicycle  shop  which  was  part  of  the  firm 
for  some  20  years. 

Mary     was     a     member     of     Brcximpark 
Presbyterian   Church,    involved    in   various    Church 
Activities,  such  as  Sunday  School  teacher  and 
member  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society'. 

On  January  6,  1922  Mary  applied  for  her 
passport  and  Visa  to  the  United  States,  being  ver\ 
frightened  of  leaving  her  Native  Scotland. 

Adam  and  Mary  were  married  March  15. 
1922  and  lived  in  a  two  room  cabin  on  the  homeste.ad 
in  the  mountains,  their  nearest  neighbor  was  five  miles 
away.  Adams  expert  touch  with  animals  made  their 
horse  and  sheep  herds  thrive;  he  was  often  au-ay  tu'O 
and  three  days  at  a  time  and  it  was  very  lonesome  for 
Mary.  Adam  promised  to  take  her  back  to  Scotland. 
but  never  did.  They  sold  their  homestead  and  moved 
to  Bozeman,  where  Adam  was  also  employed  by  Mr. 
Arnett,  Dean  of  B<^)zeman  College,  who  specialized  in 
raising  Rambouillet  sheep. 

Mary,  their  daughter  was  K)rn  in  B<,izenian.  m 
1926. 

The  family  settled  in  Spencer.  Idaho  where  he 
went  to  work  for  the  U.S. Sheep  Experiment  Station, 
when  it  was  first  being  built.  They  later  moved  to 
Dubois  where  he  went  to  work  for  Edward  and  'Joe* 
Laird  Company,  and  for  "Tub'"  Laird  at  the  Comxti 
Service  Station. 

Adam  became  ill  and  pa.v^ed  away  .September 
24,1959.  He  was  buried  in  the  DuU>is  Cemetery.  He 
was  a  member  of  tlie  American  Ixgion  Mary  wa.s 
active  in  the  Community  Church,  and  serNed  as 
Deaconess, teaching  a  Sunday  School  class;  she  als*» 
belonged  to  the  Indies  Aid,  she  made  nuny  articles 
that  were  sent  to  ilie  mission^jries,  also  .sev^ing  tor  ."iix 
grandchildren,  and  helping  daughter  Mary.  \Khv>  lived 

near  by. 

Mary's  failing  eyesight  made  it  h.ird  for  her  to 
get  around.  While  visitmg  a  grarxi.s«m.  she  fell  arxl 
broke  her  arm     She  six-nt  the  ncW  two  atxl  one  half 
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years  with  her  daughter. 

On  Mary's  eightieth  birthday,  the  Ladies  Aid 
held  Open  House  in  her  honor. 

Mary  and  Adam  knew  and  loved  six 
grandchildren.  Mary  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  ten 
of  the  great  grandchildren,  the  weddings  of  five  of  the 
grandchildren,  also  the  tragedy  of  grandson  Paul,  his 
wife  Vickie,  and  children.  Gene  and  Tammy,  who 
were  killed  in  an  auto  accident  near  Butte. 

Mary  became  very  ill  and  was  taken  to  the 
hospital,  and  then  later  to  a  rest  home  in  Pocatello, 
Idaho.  She  passed  away  February  8,  1976.  Burial  was 
in  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

Mary  Black  Hurst,  her  daughter,  still  lives  in 
Dubois.    Her  husband  George  is  deceased. 

COMPILED  BY  MARY  BLACK  HURST 


MRS.  MARY  BLACK 

"Sure  I  was  frightened,"  said  Mrs.  Mary 
Black,  remembering  when  she  left  her  native  Scotland 
in  1921  to  meet  and  marry  Adam  Black  in  Montana. 
A  half  century  in  America  has  not  erased  her 
delightful  Scottish  brogue,  although  she  never  thought 
of  herself  as  having  an  accent. 

Mary  Miller  was  born  October  23,  1887,  in 
Denny,  Scotland,  where  she  lived  until  1922,  when 
she  left  for  America.  Adam  Black  had  left  several 
years  before  and  had  a  homestead  near  Livingston, 
Montana.  The  Miller  and  Black  families  were  friends 
in  Scotland,  and  Mary  was  working  for  Adam's  father 
at  the  time  Adam  sent  for  her. 

The  sea  voyage,  remembers  Mrs.  Black,  was 
fine  until  the  third  day,  when  she  became  horribly 
seasick.  The  rest  of  the  two- week  voyage  to  New 
York  was  at  the  expense  of  considerable  suffering. 
She  was  met  at  New  York  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reed, 
distant  cousins,  who  put  her  up  for  a  day  or  two 
before  seeing  her  off  on  the  train  to  Montana. 

"Are  you  sure  he'll  still  be  waiting  on  you 
"asked  solicitous  fellow  passengers  as  the  train  neared 
Livingston?  Adam  was  there,  and  they  were  married 
that  same  day  by  Mark  Ingraham,  a  Congregational 
minister. 

Married  life  for  Mary  Miller  Black  began  in 
a  two-room  cabin  in  the  mountains.  Her  husband,  an 
exj)ert  with  animals,  raised  horses  and  sheep,  and  was 
often  gone  two  or  three  days  at  a  time. 


"I  was  lonesome,"  she  remembers,  noting 
that  it  was  five  miles  to  the  nearest  neighbor.  "I 
wanted  to  go  home  the  first  year." 

"I'll  take  you  back  to  Scotland,"  Adam 
promised,  and  they  decided  to  return  in  three  years, 
but  they  never  did. 

After  a  year  or  so  things  changed  and  the 
Blacks  found  themselves  at  home  in  the  rugged 
country,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  porcupines,  some  of 
which  even  gnawed  away  at  the  doorstep,  in  spite  of 
periods  of  being  alone  for  Mary,  with  only  sheepdogs 
for  company. 

"When  Adam  would  come  home,  "  Mrs. 
Black  remembered,  "he  would  holler  from  down  in  the 
woods,  and  I'd  know  he  was  coming."  When  the 
Blacks  had  an  opportunity  to  sell  the  homestead  they 
took  it  and  moved  to  Bozeman  where  their  daughter, 
Mary  Black  Hurst  of  Dubois  was  born.  They  moved 
to  Spencer  in  1929,  when  Adam  began  working  for 
the  Woods  Live  Stock  Company,  then  the  U.S.  Sheep 
Experiment  Station,  living  there  for  about  eight  years 
before  moving  to  Dubois. 

Through  the  years,  Mrs.  Black  kept  track  of 
people  in  Scotland,  but  with  the  passing  time,  old 
friends  had  left. 

Sewing  was  a  favorite  pastime.  She  always 
made  clothes  for  her  family.  She  had  an  old  table  top 
Singer  sewing  machine  which  she  used  until  her 
failing  eyesight  brought  a  halt  to  her  sewing.  The 
machine  was  hand  cranked,  she  explained,  and  worked 
fine  as  long  as  you  cranked  it. 

Mrs.  Black  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Dubois  Community  Baptist  Church.  For  many  years 
she  taught  a  Sunday  School  class,  making  visual  aids 
and  displays  for  the  children  before  ready-made 
packets  were  available.  She  was  alwaysactive  in 
Ladies'  Aid  as  well,  but  in  later  years  thought  she 
should  resign  because  she  was  not  able  to  participate 
as  actively  as  she  had.  "No,"  they  told  her, "you're  an 
honorary  member  now." 

She  prided  herself  on  her  independence—living 
in  her  own  house,  doing  her  own  housework;  and 
looking  after  herself. 

"The  Lord's  been  good  to  me,"  she  said,  "My 
eyesight's  not  very  good,  but  I  can  still  get  around  at 
age  84." 

INTERVIEW/MRS.  MARY  BLACK/11/4/71 
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CLAUDE  AND  MARGARET 
STODDART  BLACKBURN 
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Margaret  and  Claude 

The  Blackburn  family  moved  to  the  Modoc  in 
May  of  1934. 

Margaret  was  the  daughter  of  William  and 
Sarah  Stoddart.  She  was  bom  March  7,  1893  at 
Menan,  Idaho.  Her  parents  earned  their  living  in  the 
Humphrey  area  by  milking  cows  and  working  on  the 
Humphrey  Ice  Pond.  She  recalled  when  the  kids  all 
had  the  seven  year  itch  and  they  had  to  close  the 
school  down. 

Margaret  married  Claude  Blackburn, 
November  26,  1913.  They  were  the  parents  of  six 
children:  Lucille,  Marcie,  and  Ila,  and  Lional  Claude, 
Malvern  "Huck",  and  William  "Bill." 

They  purchased  the  Paul  ranch  in  1934.  This 
place  had  been  sheeped  out  for  ten  years,  so  it  took  a 
lot  of  hard  work  to  bring  it  back  where  it  would 
produce  hay  of  any  amount. 

We  lived  on  Modoc  about  six  years,  enough 
to  know  what  hard  times  were. 

We  moved  there  from  Pocatello.  That  was 
where  my  husband,  Claude  Blackburn,  had  been 
working  for  many  years.  Our  children  were  growing 
up  and  we  decided  town  was  no  place  to  raise  them, 
so  we  moved  about  as  far  from  town  as  we  could  -  so 
the  Modock  was  where  we  settled. 

We,  along  with  our  son-in-law,  purchased  this 
ranch.  Our  son-in-law  stayed  on  his  job  in  Fort  Hall 
to  help  pay  expenses,  as  there  was  no  money  coming 
in  from  the  ranch  at  the  time.  Claude  also  stayed  with 
his  job  until  haying  time  started  in  the  later  part  ot 


July.  I,  and  four  of  our  six  children,  moved  up  to  the 
ranch.  Our  oldest  was  married.  The  second  was 
working  with  his  uncle  on  a  ranch  in  Montana. 
Malvern,  "Huck,"  as  we  called  him,  and  I  did  the 
work.  We  were  left  there  without  a  horse  or  car,  just 
our  tools  to  work  with.  We  mended  fence  around  that 
900  acres,  carrying  our  posts,  wire,  nails,  and  staples 
in  our  hands,  or  any  other  way.  Sometimes  we  would 
take  some  long  poles  -  he  would  take  one  end  and.  I 
would  take  the  other  -  and  hang  our  uire,  a  bucket 
full  of  nails  and  hammers,  on  the  pole  and  carr>'  them 
that  way  -  but  we  mended  the  fence  -  every  inch  of  it. 

Then,  we  made  ditches  to  carry  the  water  to 
the  higher  hay  land  that  had  had  no  water  for  ten 
years.  We  made  these  ditches  with  blistered  hands 
and  aching  backs,  a  lot  of  nerve  and  just  plain  guts, 
with  a  shovel  for  each  of  us.  Then  we  made 
headgates  to  regulate  the  stream  of  water.  VSlien  that 
was  finished,  then  came  the  job  of  irrigating,  which 
carried  on  all  summer  long.  Well,  after  ten  years  of 
being  sheeped  out,  we  didn't  have  a  bumper  crop,  but 
it  wasn't  because  we  didn't  try. 

After  haying  was  over,  then  came  the  problem 
of  getting  the  kids  three  miles  to  schtx)l  through  sn»m, 
cold  and  blizzards.  By  that  time  we  did  have  a  team 
and  buggy,  or  sleigh,  or  whatever  we  needed  to  take 
them  to  school.  Lionel,  our  oldest  stin.  was  home  by 
this  time,  and  with  him  came  all  the  buddies  and  their 
dogs.  He  would  say  "Mom  they  have  n<i  place  to  go  - 
no  job-  can  you  feed  them  too?" 

As  some  of  you  read  this,  you  will  remember 
that  at  that  time  the  Great  Depression  was  at  it's  ver\ 
worst  -  no  work,  no  money,  and  hungr>'  mouths  to 
feed.  We  did  have  four  gixnl  milk  cou-s.  sti  I  .S4ild 
cream,  made  cottage  cheese  and  butler.  We  had  Oout 
and  50  pounds  of  beans,  so  I  fed  them  all  It  wasn't 
easy  though,  because  there  was  one  of  the  star  bums 
who  was  a  picky  eater.  1  just  told  him  if  he  didn't 
like  the  fcxxl  he  could  go  down  the  line  He  ate  what 
we  had  and  kept  his  mouth  shut 

We  started  to  drive  the  .schiHil  bus  one  year 
The  next  year  I  tix>k  the  children  to  Spencer,  s*)  the 
older  children  could  go  to  schvnil  there  We  onl> 
stayed  one  year  However,  th.it  is  where  iHir 
daughter.  Marcie.  was  gradu.>ted  tri>m  High  Sch«»»>l. 
and  where  the  iilder  Kiys  finished  their  sch«Hiling 
Ht)wever.  "Huck"  did  Like  fiddler  sch«x>ling  in 
Colorado.  scluH)ling  which  has  been  a  grcjit  ihmg  m 

his  life. 

in  Mar.h.  the  scar  after  wr  moved  U>  the 
ranch,  we  ran  out  ot  hay  and  my  hiLsKirxl  nvned  the 
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cattle  down  to  the  flats  south  of  Dubois  where  there 
was  a  lot  of  dry  grass  and  some  snow  on  the  ground. 
The  boys  had  left  to  find  work.  One  of  the  star 
boarders  was  left,  and  he  had  gone  with  Claude  and 
the  cows.  Our  oldest  daughter,  Lucille,  came  up  to 
bring  some  supplies,  but  she  couldn't  get  any  farther 
than  the  gate  out  on  the  highway.  She  had  to  walk 
into  our  place.  We  had  a  good  sleigh  road  into  the 
place  but  cars  couldn't  get  over  it.  Well,  when  she 
got  there,  my  three  youngest  children  and  myself  were 
all  that  were  at  home.  I  had  a  team  of  half-broken 
horses,  which  were  out  on  the  hill  south  of  the  house. 
There  was  quite  good  pickings  there  for  them.  I  got 
the  team  in.  One  was  quite  bad  to  kick.  I  knew  this, 
and  one  was  quite  skittish  taking  them  in.  When  I  got 
them  back  to  the  barn,  I  knew  she  was  the  one  who 
kicked  bad.  I  had  seen  the  mean  one  kick  the 
singletree  out  of  Claude's  hands  just  as  fast  as  he 
would  try  to  hitch  the  tug  on  to  it.  I  just  knew  she 
was  the  mean  one.  They  looked  so  much  alike  I 
couldn't  tell  one  from  the  other.  I  was  so  careful  not 
to  get  behind  her,  so  I  reached  over  behind  the  other 
horse  to  hitch  old  kicky's  tug.  When  the  men  folk 
came  home,  I  found  out  it  was  the  gentle  one  that  was 
so  bad  to  kick.  I  guess  she  just  took  pity  on  a  dumb 
old  lady. 

We  had  a  stone  boat  down  at  the  gate  for  just 
such  emergencies,  so  I  took  the  team  down  through 
the  field  instead  of  going  around  the  road,  for  the 
snow  was  getting  soft  and  I  didn't  want  the  horses  to 
break  up  the  snow-packed  road.  By  the  time  I  got  to 
the  highway  I  was  wet  to  the  waist,  and  my  legs  were 
beginning  to  feel  strange,  and  by  the  time  I  got  loaded 
up  ready  to  head  home,  it  had  began  to  freeze  and  my 
clothes  were  frozen  stiff.  All  went  well  until  I  got 
home,  and  one  of  the  horses  hit  a  loose  piece  of  wire, 
and  that  was  all  it  took  to  set  them  off.  They  both 
broke  loose  from  the  stone  boat,  dragging  me  for  quite 
some  distance,  and  I  couldn't  hang  on  any  longer,  so 
I  had  to  let  them  go.  I  knew  I  had  to  get  them  back 
somehow.  By  this  time  it  was  dark,  and  the  only  way 
I  could  find  them  was  to  follow  their  tracks  in  the 
snow.  I  started  after  them,  and  as  I  said  I  was  already 
wet  to  my  waist,  and  my  legs  still  had  the  strange 
feeling  in  them.  Well,  the  farther  I  went,  the  stranger 
the  feeling  became.  Finally,  I  thought  every  step 
would  be  my  last  one,  and  the  horses  had  gone 
through  every  snowdrift  on  the  ranch,  but  I  kept 
going.  Only  God  knows  the  answer,  for  I  prayed  with 
every  step.  The  horses  found  a  back  gate  open,  and 
had  gone  through  that  and  out  into  the  open  range,  but 


I  went  on.  I  finally  found  them  and  led  them  back. 
Going  back,  I  could  see  where  the  snow  had  blown  off 
the  ridges,  so  I  followed  the  ridges  back.  I  knew  I 
could  never  go  through  another  drift.  I  got  them  to 
our  fence,  but  to  get  them  home  I  would  have  had  to 
go  through  another  swale  which  was  drifted  full  so 
that  was  out.  I  tied  them  to  the  fence  and  was  able  to 
follow  the  ridges  home.  When  I  got  to  the  door  and 
opened  it  that  was  the  end.  I  went  down,  and 
truly  my  legs  have  never  been  the  same  since.  Every 
time  they  get  real  cold  I  can  still  feel  that  strange 
feeling  creep  over  them,  and  that  was  42  years  ago. 

Times  finally  got  so  bad  we  lost  the  ranch  and 
had  to  move  off  and  leave  600  ton  of  hay  for  the  next 

guy. 

Claude  passed  away  in  Auust  1966,  while 
Margaret  lived  to  be  99  years  of  age,  passing  away 
July  13,  1992. 


MALVERN  "HUCK"  AND  LULUA 
BORAN  BLACKBURN 


Sharon  and  Bud 
"Huck"  and  Lulua 

When  "Huck"  was  but  fourteen  years  old,  his 
family  moved  from  Pocatello  to  Humphrey,  Idaho  in 
the  Modoc  area,  to  a  ranch  known  as  Paul's  Place. 

His  early  schooling  was  obtained  at  Pocatello, 
then  he  attended  part  of  a  year  at  Spencer.  While  at 
Spencer  he  was  a  member  of  their  basketball  team. 
He  did  not  go  back  to  school  because  of  all  the  ranch 
work  that  had  to  be  done. 

Later  the  family  moved  to  Spencer.  While 
living  here,  his  brother  and  sisters  also  went  to  the 
Spencer  school.  His  mother  ran  the  Spencer  boarding 
house.    Some  of  the  Kilgore  students  attending  the 
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Spencer  school  were  under  her  care. 

Saturday  night  dances  were  held  at  Humphrey, 
which  were  well  attended.  A  Humphrey  teacher,  who 
taught  grade  and  high  school  formed  a  band,  they 
called  themselves  the  Miller  Orchestra.  They  played 
for  all  the  Humphrey  dances  at  this  time. 

Hay  had  to  be  hauled  from  Humphrey  for 
what  stock  our  family  had  at  Spencer,  this  was  usually 
once  or  twice  a  week. 

Early  one  Saturday  morning  in  the  year  of 
1937  or  38,  "Huck"  left  Spencer,  headed  for  hay  at 
Humphrey,  intending  to  be  back  at  Spencer  that  night. 
He  had  just  finished  loading  when  a  strong  wind  came 
up,  turning  into  a  terrible  blizzard.  He  couldn't  see 
his  hand  in  front  of  his  face.  The  wind  was  blowing 
the  hay  off  the  hay  rack.  He  turned  around  and  made 
it  back  to  the  bam  yard,  unhitched  the  horses  and  put 
them  in  the  bam.  All  their  possession  had  been 
moved  to  Spencer,  including  the  fire  wood.  He 
struggled  back  to  the  corral  and  managed  to  knock  a 
pole  off  from  it.  After  getting  back  to  the  house,  he 
started  a  fire,  and  spent  the  night  shoving  that  pole  in 
the  fire  to  keep  from  freezing  to  death. 

By  morning  the  wind  had  calmed  down,  so  he 
hitched  up  the  team,  loaded  up  the  sleigh,  and  headed 
for  Humphrey.  Just  before  arriving  there,  the  wind 
came  up  again,  so  he  spent  that  night  with  Claude 
Crawford  in  the  Humphrey  store.  There  was  a  barn 
across  the  road  from  the  store,  that  had  been  used  to 
put  the  school  bus  horses  in,  where  his  team  stayed 
for  the  night. 


Roy  &  George  .lenkins 

Janice  Blackburn.  Lurinda  Carlson. 

Anna  Turman 


The  next  morning  it  appeared  calm,  so  he 
hitched  up  and  started  out  again  for  Spencer.  By  the 
time  he  reached  the  Charles  Stevens  home  the  wind 
was  blowing,  but  he  journeyed  on  until  he  reached  the 
"Charley"  Carlson  ranch,  where  he  spent  that  night. 
The  following  day  he  traveled  on  to  Pleasant  Valley, 
where  he  met  the  snow  plow  with  about  twent>'  cars 
behind  it.  They  were  all  tickled  to  see  him,  some  of 
them  had  stayed  in  Spencer  at  his  mother's  boarding 
house  the  night  before.  His  mother  had  told  them  she 
was  afraid  he  had  frozen  to  death,  becauiie  he  had  not 
returned  home. 

In  1937  "Huck"  trailed  cattle  from  Spencer  to 
Dubois  for  the  John  Hays  family.  He  was  breaking  a 
horse  for  Charles  Stevens  at  the  time.  Tliere  was 
quite  a  crew  on  the  trail  including:  Mrs.  John  Hays, 
Mrs.  Jennie  Reynolds,  Wilma  Jean  Reynolds,  Ruth 
Kuchler  and  himself.  John  ran  the  chuck  wagi>n. 
which  was  an  old  car,  because  he  was  Iik)  crippled  to 
ride  horse  back.  The  ride  took  two  days  to  get  from 
Miners  Creek  to  Dubois.  On  the  way  back  to  the 
Hay's  ranch,  "Huck"  spied  some  horses  out  in  the 
lava  rocks,  one  of  which  was  a  black  and  white  pinto. 
At  this  time  "Huck"  was  riding  a  bay  mare,  which  you 
could  never  catch  and  when  you  did  sho  \».-as 
absolutely  worthless.  His  dad  had  said  to  trade  her 
for  a  yellow  dog  and  then  they  would  shixit  the  dog. 

Mrs.  Hays  was  quite  a  horse  trader  tix).  She 
didn't  tell  "Huck"  that  the  pinto  horse  she  wanted  lo 
trade  him  had  fallen  into  the  rocks  and  broken  out  his 
front  teeth  and  was  sixteen  years  old.  Anyway  ihev 
traded  horses,  and  "Huck"  tixik  Peanuts,  the  black  and 
white  pinto.  As  it  turned  out  the  horse  did  even. thing. 
He  even  pulled  the  school  bus  sleigh  in  the  wmier 
time  in  Humphrey. 

Malvern  Q.  "Huck"  was  born  Januar>  31. 
1920  at  Firth,  Idaho,  one  of  six  children  of  Claude 
and  Margaret  Stoddart  Blackburn. 

"Huck"  didn't  have  a  college  education,  but 
went  to  a  u-ade  schtx)!  lo  learn  s^iddie  nuking  Hf 
was  quite  familiar  with  this  anyway,  since  his  dad  ha  J 
a  harness  shop  when  he  was  a  K\v. 

"Huck"  served  in  the  Armed  Ser\ices  during 
World  War  II,  and  wa.s  a  life  time  member  o\  the 
VFW  Post  1004. 

After  his  discharge  he  uciit  to  Mivvnila. 
Montan;!   and   worked  at  the   Monuru   Saddlery  for 

seven  years. 

On  June  29,  p)4().  he  nurried  Lulua  Mary 
Loran  in  Mi.ssoula  Uner  they  left  Mi.vumla  and  y^rni 
U)  Oregon  where  he  had  his  own  .saddle  shi>p.  then 
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moved  to  Idaho  Falls  where  he  had  his  own  shop  and 
was  well  known  for  his  leather  work. 

Through  the  years  "Huck"  and  Lulua 
remained  faithful  to  Clark  County,  always  attending 
the  annual  Humphrey  Reunions,  or  other  local 
celebrations. 

"Huck"  Blackburn  was  very  helpful  to  the 
Clark  County  Historical  Society  when  they  held  their 
first  reunion,  "The  Wood  Live  Stock  Reunion,"  in 
Spencer  in  1978.  He  made  all  the  name  tags  out  of 
leather,  which  are  now  memorable  keepsakes.  He 
also  helped  to  ramrod  the  wagon  rides  around  the  old 
town,  a  treat  to  all  who  attended. 

"Huck"  was  stricken  with  a  fatal  heart  attack 
in  Rigby  and  passed  away  August  24,  1989. 

Interment  was  at  the  Missoula,  Montana 
Cemetery.   Lulua  is  still  hving  in  Grant. 


i^~ 


__       »,4-i> 


Lionel  Blackburn 

At  the  time  of  "Huck's"  death,  he  was 
survived  by  his  wife;  daughter,  Sharon  Blackburn; 
son.  Bud  Blackburn;  two  sisters,  Marcie  Clark  of 
Lima,  Montana,  and  Ila  Johnston  of  Blackfoot;  one 
brother,  "Bill"  of  Puyallup,  Washington,  and  two 
grandchildren  and  his  mother,  Margaret,  of  Blackfoot. 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  a  daughter, 
one  sister,  Lucille  and  one  brother,  Lionel. 

TAPED     BY     DONNA     WELLARD/COMPILED     BONNIE 
STODDARD 


JAMES  P.  AND  WANDA  B.  BLAISDELL 


Steven.  David.  Ronald 
Persh.  Wanda.  .ToAnn.  Barbara 

Perhaps  the  easiest  way  to  provide  a  brief 
record  of  the  Blaisdell  family  is  to  start  with  "Persh" 
at  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Clark  County  and  then  add 
the  rest  of  us  as  we  came  along.  Hopefully,  you 
won't  be  too  bored. 

I,  James  P.  "Persh",  was  born  in  Holbrook, 
Idaho  June  29,  1918,  and  21  years  later  (1939)  arrived 
witii  my  graduating  class  from  Utah  State  University 
to  visit  the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station,  The 
following  year  I  returned  to  work  in  range 
management  research  for  the  Forest  Service  under  the 
leadership  of  Joseph  F.  Pechanec.  I  returned  again 
for  the  sunmier  of  1942,  and  by  that  time  had  acquired 
a  M.S  degree  from  the  University  of  Idaho  and  a  wife, 
the  former  Wanda  Bindrup  of  Logan,  Utah.  Wanda 
was  bom  in  Logan  April  17,  1921. 

We  were  married  September  of  1941,  in 
Logan. 

I  was  drafted  into  the  U.S.  Army  in  the  fall  of 
1942,  so  my  wife  returned  home  to  live  with  her 
parents  for  the  duration.  A  son,  "Don"  Alan,  was 
bom  to  us  in  1943,  but  died  suddenly  21  montiis  later. 

Following  World  War  II,  we  returned  to  the 
Sheep  Station  in  the  fall  of  1946.  By  that  time  "Joe" 
Pechanec  had  moved  on  and  Clark  Holscher  was  in 
charge  of  the  Forest  Service  research.  Julius  Nordby 
was  director  of  the  Sheep  Station.  Otiiers  tiien  at  the 
station  witii  their  families  were  Clair  Terrill,  Otis 
Emik,  Elroy  Pohle,  Hank  Keller,  "Chet"  Schaefer, 
John  Stoehr,  Lee  Jefferys.  Later  on,  Holscher  was 
transferred  to  Oregon,  and  I  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Forest  Service  research  effort. 

We  were  on  a  party  line  witii  thirteen  otiiers 
on  tiie  telephone  system  at  the  Sheep  Station.   We  got 
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our  groceries  at  the  Pilot  Cash  and  Roy  Matsumara 
and  Rasmussen's.  I  remember  when  the  snow  was  so 
deep  the  only  thing  we  could  see  above  it  was  the 
clothes  line  post.  We  were  snowed  in  for  quite  a  few 
days  once  too. 

In  those  days,  it  seems  that  we  knew 
practically  everyone  in  Clark  County.  During  the 
summer  months  we  did  a  lot  of  fishing,  and  attended 
a  lot  of  dances  at  the  school  houses  in  Medicine 
Lodge,  Dubois,  Kilgore  and  Spencer,  Also,  we  did  a 
bit  of  dancing  and  swinmiing  at  Lidy  Hot  Springs. 
During  the  winter,  the  snowmobiles  (the  kind  with 
propellers)  came  out  of  mothballs  and  the  skis  were 
much  in  evidence.  I  remember  participating  in  winter 
carnivals  at  both  Spencer  and  Dubois.  There  were,  of 
course,  other  forms  of  recreation,  and  JoAnn  was  bom 
in  1946,  Steven  in  1949,  and  David  in  1951.  I 
remember  and  miss  those  times  when  the  hat  was 
passed  to  pay  for  the  music  for  the  dances.  Also  the 
fond  memories  when  the  community  was  involved  in 
everything. 

Most  of  the  women  belonged  to  the  Relief 
Society  or  the  Ladies  Aid  or  both.  Whenever  Wanda 
baked  a  cake  or  pie,  the  children  would  ask,  "Is  it  for 
the  "Weef  Society,  "Wadies"  Aid  or  us? 

A  lot  of  World  War  II  veterans  belonged  to 
the  American  Legion,  and  the  main  effort  seemed  to 
be  sponsoring  funerals  and  poker  parties.  We  all  took 
turns  as  Conmiander  of  the  local  post.  Wanda  was 
Auxiliary  president  too.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Clark 
county  draft  board  for  a  few  years,  and  if  my  memory 
doesn't  fail  me,  I  believe  I  served  a  term  or  two  as 
President  of  the  Clark  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  I  didn't  make  the  Lion's  Club.  Maybe 
they  didn't  have  one  then.  I  was  also  scout  master 
and  cub  leader  for  the  Boy  Scouts. 

Wanda  kept  busy  singing  all  over  town- 
solo's,  in  trio's  and  leading  the  Singing  Mothers  for  a 
time.  She  also  worked  in  Primary  and  M.I.S.  When 
we  left,  they  had  a  big  party  for  us  at  the  church  and 
presented  us  with  valuable  keepsakes.  "Ren"  Wilies 
wrote  words  of  farewell  to  "Red  River  Valley"  which 
everybody  sang. 

We  remember  fondly  the  crazy  skits  we  got 
involved  in  in  the  community,  the  square  dance  craze 
and  Wanda  remembers  all  the  bridge  sessions,  battling 
the  snow  drifts  U)  get  to  Rigby  U)  church  stake 
meetings,  and  the  wild  ride  to  Idaho  Falls  when  David 
decided  to  put  in  an  early  appearance.  (Dr.  Truxal 
was  out  hunting  deer.) 

We  left  Dubois  (amid  some  tears  I  might  add) 


in  1954  and  moved  to  Missoula,  Montana,  where 
"Ron"  was  bom.  We  lost  a  child  (stillbora)  just  before 
moving  to  Washington,  D.C.  where  Barbara  was  bora 
in  1960.  (Persh  was  home  in  bed  with  mumps  and  so 
were  the  children  when  Wanda  and  the  new  baby 
arrived.) 

We  enjoyed  the  Nation's  Capital  and  all  the 
sights  it  provided,  but  made  several  trips  back  to 
Clark  County  and  the  Sheep  Station  to  renew 
acquaintances.  Jo  Ann  graduated  from  McLean  high 
school  and  retumed  to  Utah  to  BYU  for  her  freshman 
year,  and  we  all  followed  in  1966  to  Odgen,  Utah, 
where  I  again  worked  as  an  assistant  director  under 
"Joe"  Pechanec. 

I  retired  in  1980  after  working  40  years  for 
the  federal  government  -  mostly  the  Forest  Service. 
I  am  still  doing  a  bit  of  professional  writing  and 
Wanda  writes  poetry  -  mostly  light  verse.  She  does  a 
lot  of  programs  (both  paid  for  and  as  a  volunteer  v.-\\h 
her  music  and  verse).  She  has  had  several  songs 
published  and  many  poems.  She  just  retired  from 
Primary  Chorister  job  held  for  nearly  38  years,  arxl 
currently  is  choir  director,  and  involved  in  executive 
jobs  in  several  writing  groups.  She  initialed  a  "Save 
Utah  Books"  program  of  Utah  authors  and  says  "Persh 
is  retired,  and  I'm  just  tired."  She  is  also  a  charger 
member  of  Utah  Alliance  for  Arts  and  the  Odgen  Arts 
Commission. 

All  five  of  our  children  are  married,  and  we 
have  nine  grandchildren  (the  joy  of  our  lives).  Two 
children  live  in  Salt  Lake  area  -  Jo  Ann  is  a  teacher. 
David  a  lawyer  -  two  live  in  Colorado.  "Steve"  worLs 
for  Mt.  Bell  and  Barbara  is  working  on  fini.shing  her 
college  education  and  mothering  -  and  "Ron"  is  an 
engineer  on  oil  rigs  in  Louisiana.  Four  graduated 
from  Utah  Colleges. 

We  regard  the  time  we  spent  in  DuUms  at  the 

Sheep  Station  as  some  of  the  happiest  years  o\'  our 

Hves.    Whenever  we  get  the  chance,  we  still  like  to 

visit  older  and  dear  friends  in  Clark  County.    A  pan 

of  us  will  always  belong  to  Clark  Count>  and  wrre 

grateful  for  gtxxl  times  shared  with  real  'salt  o\  the 

earth"  people. 

COMPH.Kl)  BY  PF.RSH  AND  WANDA  Bl.MMH  I  I 

GENEALOGY  (;KMS 

If  all  I've  gol  to  brag  aU>ut 
Are  famous  kin  I've  found, 
I'm  rather  like  the  Kmi>  spud 
The  best  is  undcrgrourKl 
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BLUE  CREEK  RANCH 


Blue  Creek  Ranch  House-1951 

There  had  been,  in  the  past,  some  speculation 
as  to  who  patented  the  original  homestead  on  the  small 
stream  of  clear  water  flowing  south  from  the  back  of 
the  Blue  creek  hills.  Finally,  the  county  recorder  of 
Clark  county,  Idaho,  R.  Rhule  Leonardson  took  a 
photograph  of  that  part  of  Clark  County,  then 
Bingham  county,  which  definitely  shows  that  George 
Abshire  received  the  patent  to  the  original  homestead 
on  October  23,  1889.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abshire  were 
friends  of  my  parents,  Charles  and  Ida  Leonardson, 
and  the  two  families  visited  back  and  forth  from  time 
to  time.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abshire  had  only  one  child  by 
the  name  of  Earl,  while  Hving  on  their  homestead. 
Their  ranch  for  years,  was  known  as  "Blue  creek 
ranch." 

I  understand  this  was  first  an  early  stage  stop, 
also  known  as  Blue  Creek  Stage  Stop  from  Camas,  as 
well  as  a  stop  off  for  the  Salmon  River  Stage  for  the 
drivers  often  pulled  to  make  horse  changes,  and  for 
meals  with  George  Abshire  as  operator.  This 
apparently  all  took  place  before  the  patent  was 
acquired.  Drivers  many  times  operated  the  Concord 
stagecoach  through  this  route.  Soon  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Lidys  rest  stop,  it  apparently  soon 
done  away  with  Blue  Creek  station. 

I  recall  so  much  having  gone  visiting  with  my 
parents  to  the  Abshire 's  place.  While  the  seniors  were 
visiting,  Earl  and  I  took  to  the  root  cellar  with  a 
shaker  of  salt,  climbed  into  the  potato  bin  and  peeled 
and  ate  slightly  salted  potatoes  until  we  were  not  able 
to  relish  another  bite.     I  still  remember  that  those 


potatoes  had  the  most  delicious  flavor  of  any  potatoes 
that  I,  in  my  ninety  odd  years,  have  tasted. 

Mrs.  Abshire  was  a  very  small  lady,  I  judge 
she  would  tip  the  scales  around  90  pounds.  George 
was  tall,  six  feet  three  or  four,  and  quite  slender.  She 
was  bom  in  1800  and  buried  at  Camas  in  1886.  I  also 
recall  that  when  George  came  to  our  home,  he  would 
stoop  a  few  inches,  it  seemed,  to  enter  the  kitchen 
door,  which  was  probably  not  the  fiill  regulation  as 
our  kitchen  door  was  a  homemade  construction, 
having  been  designed  and  nailed  together  by  my 
father's  brother,  Edward,  who  came  to  give  my 
parents  some  help  in  building  their  4-room  log  house. 
That  same  door  was  in  use  when  the  old  log  house 
was  torn  down.  I  can  still  recall  my  mother  laughing 
about  how  she  got  even  with  George  Abshire,  who 
was  fond  of  using  "big  words."  Mother  told  quite 
often  of  George  coming  to  my  parents  home  when 
mother  was  busy  taking  down  the  screen  door  from 
the  kitchen  entrance,  it  being  late  in  the  fall.  George 
looked  on  for  a  few  seconds,  then  said,  "Well,  I  guess 
you  can  take  down  the  screen  door  this  late  in  the  fall 
with  impunity."  Mother  replied,  "No,  I'll  just  use  a 
screw  driver."  After  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abshire  disposed 
of  the  Blue  creek  ranch,  a  Mr.  Callison  Free  Singer 
took  possession  of  the  ranch  and  raised  splendid  alfalfa 
hay.  This  was  probably  because  he  dragged  the 
alfalfa  field  with  a  V-shaped  harrow  of  his  own 
making.  The  construction  was  of  heavy  timbers  into 
which  the  largest  and  longest  harrow  teeth  that  Mr. 
Singer  was  able  to  get  were  secured.  Each  spring,  at 
a  certain  time,  Mr.  Singer  would  hitch  his  four  draft 
horses  to  this  heavy  harrow,  that  was  weighted  down 
with  large  lava  rocks,  and  proceed  to  tear  the  alfalfa 
stubble  crowns  as  much  as  possible.  In  doing  this, 
wherever  the  alfalfa  crowns  were  torn  apart  new  extra 
stalks  of  alfalfa  would  be  produced.  Mr.  Singer  was 
a  single  man  and  httle  is  known  of  his  life  prior  to  his 
coming  to  the  Blue  creek  ranch. 

According  to  the  best  and  most  reliable 
information  available,  Jacob  (Jake)  Shear  operated  the 
Blue  creek  ranch  in  connection  with  the  land  that  he 
patented  in  the  year  1910,  joining  the  original 
homestead.  He  obtained  the  Blue  creek  ranch  from 
Callison  Free  Singer. 

Andrew  Meyers,  an  old  time  resident  of  the 
Blue  creek  hills,  also  farmed  the  property,  either  by 
purchase  or  under  lease. 

Finally,  John  P.  Klein  and  his  mother,  Susan 
M.  Klein,  obtained  the  ranch.  Mrs.  Klein  patented 
additional  land  in  1918,  according  to  patent  records. 
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Mrs.  Klein  also  had  two  other  daughters,  by  the  name 
of  Grace  and  Elizabeth.  Mrs.  Klein  was  a  sister  of  the 
Shear  brothers,  who  moved  to  Winsper  from  Texas, 
after  the  death  of  her  husband. 

John  P.  Klein  and  his  mother,  Susan  M. 
Klein,  added  improvements  to  the  property.  Susan 
refused  to  live  in  the  original  log  home  built  by 
George  Abshire  in  the  grove  of  cottonwood  trees  on 
Blue  creek  (page  904)  because  she  was  afraid  one 
might  fall  on  the  roof  of  the  house;  consequently,  they 
built  a  fine  new  and  quite  modem  cottage  across  the 
street  out  of  the  trees.  It  was  stucco,  which  kept  it 
cool  in  the  hot  sunmier  months.  The  house  consisted 
of  a  kitchen,  pantry,  large  living  room,  two  bedrooms, 
and  a  front  and  back  porch  and  small  dirt  basement. 
Later  a  large  basement  was  added  by  Ken  Stoddards. 
For  a  house  in  the  middle  of  the  desert,  it  was  never 
hot  in  the  sunmier. 

John  married  a  woman  by  the  name  of  Gladys, 
from  their  home  town.  The  Kleins  installed  carbide 
lighting,  then  also  built  a  reservoir  north  of  the  house 
in  the  mouth  of  the  canyon  to  store  water  to  irrigate 
greater  acreage.  I  was  present  when  they  purchased 
the  carbide  light  plant.  Noticing  that  they  had  a  fine 
piano  in  the  living  room,  I  got  nosey  enough  to  learn 
that  John  played  the  instrument.  With  only  a  little 
persuasion,  John  sat  at  the  piano  and  played  several 
selections  beautifully.  This  fact  lends  insight  into  the 
cultural  environment  that  the  Kleins  enjoyed  in  the 
neighborhood  from  which  they  came.  I  believe  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Klein  came  from  the  state  of  Illinois  and 
when  disposing  of  the  Blue  creek  ranch,  returned  to 
take  charge  of  the  farm  that  had  been  the  home,  for 
many  years. 

John  and  Gladys  sold  the  ranch  then  to  R.  K. 
and  Pearl  Stoddard.  The  Stoddards  probed  about  the 
spring  or  springs  that  supplied  the  water  for  Blue 
creek  and  were  successful  in  increasing  the  water  flow 
to  produce  exceptionally  good  crops  of  hay,  grain  and 
some  potatoes. 

In  January  of  1948,  the  Blue  Creek  home  was 
the  first  home  of  the  Stoddards  oldest  son  and  new 
wife,  Ross  and  Bonnie  Suxldard.  Having  lived  at 
Medicine  Lxxlge  without  electricity,  Bonnie  noted  that 
it  was  quite  a  treat  to  have  the  carbide  lights,  with  a 
light  in  each  room  of  the  house.  Later  "Ken"  and 
Pearl  and  family  moved  into  the  home  and  did  a  lot  of 
remodeling  by  adding  a  basement  with  several  r(H)m.s. 
modernizing  the  kitchen,  and  adding  a  fireplace,  using 
the  beautiful  rock  from  Deep  Creek,  enlarging  the 
living  room  windows,  and  enclosing  the  front  porch. 


The  Birch  Creek  school  bus  came  dowii  the  lane  to  the 
house  to  pick  up  the  school  children  to  take  them 
some  16  miles  (one  way)  to  the  Dubois  school. 

Having  a  liberal  offer  for  the  property  by  the 
Turtling  Company  of  Boise,  Idaho,  owners  and 
developers  of  what  was  called  "South  Slope  Farm", 
"Ken"  sold  the  ranch. 

After  a  few  months,  Mr. and  Mrs.  Casey,  with 
their  two  darling  children  of  California  were  to 
become  the  new  owners.  At  this  time  electricity  was 
brought  into  the  ranch  at  quite  a  high  price.  They 
soon  abandoned  the  ranch,  as  if  it  were  or  had  been  a 
bad  deal,  and  returned  to  California.  Tertling 
Company  again  became  the  owners. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  Park  and  family,  having 
disposed  of  a  large  tract  of  farm  land,  he  had 
developed  in  the  North  Monteview  area,  purcha.sed 
this  property.  Mr.  Park,  employing  a  bit  of  'uitch 
craft,"  probing  and  digging,  as  the  story  g^xjs. 
developed  much  of  the  water  flowing  from  dow-n 
yonder.  They  constructed  three  fish  pcmUs,  which 
were  well  stocked.  Fish  can  still  be  c-aught  as  a  .^^p^irt 
and  sold  to  the  angler  at  a  price  per  pound.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Park,  I  noticed  when  passing  the  st)uth  end  of 
their  property,  added  many  acres  ui  the  other 
cultivated  land.  Finally,  it  appears  that  the  Blue  creek 
ranch  has  come  into  its  own,  so  to  speak.  ParLs  wont 
on  to  improve  the  house  considerably,  then  later  they 
built  a  new  home  above  the  flsh  pi)nd  in  the  Blue 
Creek  canyon. 

The  Parks  tcxi  had  an  opportunity  to  sell  the 
ranch  they  loved  so  much,  to  the  Leland  Spellmoas, 
who  op>erated  the  ranch  for  a  few  years.  At  thi.s  time 
the  "Brad"  Peterson  family  rented  the  lower  house. 
and  were  living  in  it  when  it  burned  to  the  ground  in 
1982,  Two  of  their  sons.  Brian  and  Blake.  Nnh  12. 
were  trying  to  start  a  Are  in  a  wihkI  stove  with 
gasoline.  The  ga.soline  had  spla.shed  and  when  ignited 
it  set  the  room  on  fire.  Ii<iih  the  boys  and  il>eir 
mother,  Peggy  Peterst>n  were  uken  to  Idaho  I-alls 
Con.s<)lidated  Ho.spitals  for  treatment  of  mirv^r  burns. 
Five  other  children  were  rep^'rted  .s.ite  Brad 
Peterson,  a  truck  driver,  was  i>ui  oi  the  area  uhen  the 
fire  occurred.  The  Monteview  F-ire  IX-parm>cnt 
responded  to  the  call,  which  was  already  txjl  of 
conUol  when  they  arrived. 

Ownership  of  tlie  ranch  ha.s  rruidc  one  nvrc 
change,  and  as  oi  1^)88  is  still  operated  by  the  Righy 
Brothers,  James  and  Kris  and  l.ynm-.  tornK-rly  of 
Rigby.  With  the  insullalion  of  sprinkler  s\strm.s  on 
the  Blue  creek     ranch  and  surn^undmg  Und  m  the 
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Winsper  area,  the  community  once  homesteaded,  and 
later  abandoned,  due  to  the  dry  years,  is  again  under 
cultivation.  The  Sweet  Sage  Flats,  with  todays 
sprinkler  irrigation  systems,  has  once  again  come 
alive. 

COMPILED  BY  CARL  LEONARDSON.  UPDATED  BY 
BONNIE  STODDARD 


ROBERT  BOAK 

A  young  man,  who  may  well  be  referred  to  as 
"a  loner",  Robert  S.  Boak  came  to  this  area,  by  saddle 
horse  and  leading  a  pack  horse,  about  1915. 

He  filed  on  a  homestead  on  which  he  and  a 
newly  made  friend,  Edwin  M.  Whitzel,  made  a  rather 
feeble  attempt  at  farming.  Robert  had  met  and 
married  a  young  lady  new  to  this  area.  They  took  up 
residence  on  the  Boak  homestead.  However  tragedy 
struck  the  happy  couple  when  in  1918,  during  the 
severe  flu  epidemic,  Mrs.  Boak  died,  leaving  Robert 
again  "a  loner  "and  in  a  sad  state.  After  a  few  months 
Robert  decided  to  take  a  pack  trip  into  the  most 
primitive  area  of  Idaho.  Going  by  way  of  Challis, 
Idaho  he  followed  a  dim  trail  on  west  into  the  narrow 
Selway  Valley  where  game, feathered  and  four  legged, 
were  plentiful  and  the  Selway  River,  clear  and 
enticing,  teemed  with  trout.  Here  Boak  rested  his 
horses  before  going  on  west  over  a  still  dimmer  trail 
into,  or  near.  Thunder  Mountain,  a  mining  town. 

After  an  absence  of  about  six  months  "Bob" 
seemed  glad  to  be  back  in  the  Dubois  area.  However 
after  a  few  months  "wander-  lust"  set  in  and  he  started 
another  pack  trip  to  an  undecided  destination.  Some 
twenty  years  later  "Bob's"  friend,  Edwin  M.  Whitzel, 
received  a  letter  in  which  "Bob"  had  enclosed  a 
generous  gift  of  currency.  "Bob"  was  then  in  Nevada. 

COMPILED  CARL  F.  LEONARDSON 


"ARCHIE"   WALTER  BODDY 

"Archie"  and  his  wife,  Elsie  Tevebaugh,  lived 
for  sometime  in  Camas  Meadows.  It  is  presumed  they 
left  about  the  time  the  children  were  ready  to  go  to 
school. 

According  to  Douglas  C.  Boddy,  his  father 
died  in  1987.    His  father  was  a  half  brother  to  "Bill" 


and  "Al"  Colson.  He,  as  well  as  his  father  were 
named  Argia  Walter  Boddy.  His  mother,  Elsie 
Tevebaugh,  was  the  daughter  of  Jake  and  Maude 
Tevebaugh.  They  were  all  related  to  the  Colson  and 
Hancock  families.  Douglas  noted  his  father,  his 
father's  parents  and  grandparents,  all  lived  in  and 
around  the  Dubois  area  in  the  early  1900s.  Douglas, 
lives  in  Juneau,  Alaska  as  of  1990. 

The  Boddy  family  moved  to  Boise  after  living 
several  years  in  Dubois,  noted  Eileen. 

(A  Floyd  V.  Boddy  bom  in  1913  and  died  in 
1917  is  buried  at  the  Dubois  Cemetery.  It  is  not 
known  if  he  is  related  to  the  above  Boddy.) 

COMPILED  BY  EILEEN  BENT^TT/B.IS 


JENNIE  ABSHIER  BOGDAN 

Jennie  Abshier's  pioneer  parents  settled  at  the 
Camas  Stage  Station,  north  of  the  present  town  of 
Hamer  in  the  1870s.  Her  father  and  uncle  ran  the 
stage  station  at  Camas,  and  later  also  operated  the 
Blue  Creek  Stage  Station,  west  of  Camas  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  Blue  Creek  Stage  Station  was  a  main 
stop  along  the  Bannock  Pass  trail. 

Jennie's  father,  George  and  a  sister  later 
operated  a  Dubois  Hotel. 

County  records  revealed  that  George  Abshire 
received  a  patent  to  the  original  homestead  of  Blue 
Creek  on  October  23,  1889.  Apparently  the  Stage 
Station  was  in  operation  prior  to  receiving  the  patent. 

Callison  Free  Singer  took  possession  of  the 
ranch  from  Abshire. 

Jennie  was  born  February  26,  1893,  in  Ogden, 
Utah,  the  daughter  of  George  NcNealy  and  Mary 
Gardner  Abshier. 

Jennie  married  Risto  Bogdan.  They  had  a 
daughter  Dorothy  Bogdan  (Millicich).  Risto  passed 
away  in  1978.  They  also  had  one  granddaughter;  and 
one  great-granddaughter  of  Moro  Bay,  California. 

She  was  an  active  member  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

She  completed  a  history  of  the  Camas  and 
Blue  Creek  Stage  Stations  for  publication  in  the  book, 
Memories  of  Market  Lake. 

Jennie  passed  away  at  the  age  of  87  in  June, 
1981.    Interment  was  at  Antioch,  California. 

COMPILED      BY      CARL       LEONARDSON/THE        POST 
REGISTER 
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KATHERINE  STOOPS  BOLLES 

Katharine  Stoops  BoUes  still  has  many 
memories  of  living  in  Clark  County  when  she  was  a 
child. 

She  was  born  October  9,  1899  in  Gunnison, 
Utah,  to  Philip  and  Lila  Stoops. 
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Philip  Stoops  on  Bull  Rake 

Her  father  Philip  Stoops  was  a  very  educated 
man.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  school.  He  did 
everything  he  could  to  bring  education  to  the  children. 
It  really  helped  Katharine  and  her  sisters  as  she  stated. 

Their  home  had  a  telephone  which  was  the 
party  line  telephone  and  she  often  used  it  to  arrange 
the  dances  with  everybody  on  the  line  all  at  once.  She 
said  that  it  was  quite  easy  and  saved  a  lot  of  time. 

Most  of  the  winters  in  Clark  County  Katharine 
spent  in  Logan,  Utah  or  New  Jersey  Academy.  So 
her  older  brothers  and  sisters  told  her  tales  of  snow. 
She  enjoyed  listening  to  the  tales  and  imagined  her 
brothers  and  sisters  going  to  school  over  fields  with 
fence  high  snow.  They  said  that  they  didn't  follow  the 
usual  road  instead,  they  walked  where  ever  they 
wanted  to. 

She  always  remembers  the  lovely  summers  she 
spent  in  Clark  County  even  though  she  and  her  family 
lived  in  Idaho  for  10  years.  There  were  dances  at  the 
Cochran  Ranch  along  with  horseback  trips  to  picnic 
spots  such  as  Beaver  Dam.  They  aKso  enjoyed  candy 
pulls,  reading  aloud  and  listening  to  their  cousin  James 
play  the  piano.    James  was  a  pianist  of  rare  skill;  he 


graduated  from  Boston  Conervatory  of  Music. 

Dr.  Cochran  took  care  of  the  people  with 
measles,  mumps,  whooping  cough  and  other  sickness. 
He  was  a  graduate  physician  accredited  and  concerned 
with  his  rural  community.  He  was  a  Kentucky  bred 
gentleman  who  came  West  for  his  health  (incipient 
T.B.)  and  made  his  ranch  the  center  of  hospitable 
entertainment. 

Katherine  was  married  to  James  Donald  Crain 
in  1920.  They  had  two  daughters,  Barbara  and 
Shiriey.  In  1949  her  husband,  James  Donald  Crain. 
passed  away.  In  1951,  Katharine  was  remarried  to 
Walter  Ehmann  Bolles.  She  now  lives  in  Oroville. 
California. 

COMPILED  BY  KATHARINE  STOOPS  BOI  1  FS 


"JOE"  BOHNEY 

One  of  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company 
blacksmiths  was  Joe  Bohney.  Bohney  operated  a  .shop 
in  Salmon  for  many  years.  The  WixxJ  Live  Stivk 
Company  were  owners  of  large  sections  of  grazing 
land  they  say  from  in  Mexico  into  the  Birch  Creek 
valley. 

In  the  early  days  many  cowhand-s  or 
individuals  would  file  on  adjacent  homesteads.  From 
here  the  men  would  commute  by  spending  one  night 
every  thirty  days  in  a  homestead-this  way  they  fulfilled 
homesteading  requirements  by  law.  Each  homesteaJer 
was  then  required  to  pay  the  $500  government  patent 
fee,  then  that  person  signed  over  the  deed  ot"  the 
homestead  to  the  W(xxJ  Live  Stock  Company,  ihu-s 
giving  such  big  companies  more  control  over  the 
grazing  land. 

"Joe"  made  the  statement  th.it  when  he  went 
to  work  for  "Dave"  Wtxxl.  the  compans  was  running 
ten  thou.sand  head  ot"  cattJe.  and  eleven  or  t\^-elve 
bands  of  sheep.  Each  band  ctinsisted  to  s*mie  x^x\\c 
hundred  to  two  thou.s<ind  head  oi  sheep.  It  seemed  to 
be  the  ptilicy  to  run  the  .sheep  in  the  high  im>unuias 
ranges  in  the  s-ummer  mi>nths.  arvl  tix)thills  during  till 
and  spring.  The  range  was  burned  otY  in  the  tall,  thus 
making  better  grazing  for  the  next  year. 

"Joe"  was  quite  a  harxl  v,ith  horses,  and  liked 
ti)  break  his  own  s.iddle  horses  The  cowharxls  liked 
to  watch  to  see  hini  get  bucked  oi\,  but  to  ibcir 
di.s;ipp*>intnient  he  nuruged  to  sU>  in  the  saddle. 

Hls  monllily  wage  had  been  .s*>nK  .scvcnt)  five 
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dollars,  as  foreman  of  the  ranch.  He  finally  told  them 
he  planned  to  quit,  because  his  wife  didn't  like  life  on 
Birch  Creek,  so  they  offered  him  a  raise  to  pay  a 
hundred  dollars.  He  tried  farming  near  Idaho  Falls, 
hoping  this  would  help  their  marriage,  but  they  still 
divorced.  He  did  remarry  and  returned  to  live  at 
Salmon. 

COMPILED  BY  PEARL  M.  OBERG 


EARLY  BEAVER  CANYON  SCENE  AT 
RAILROAD  DEPOT 


Mrs.  Bassett  on  left-Others  Unidentified 


ROBERT  GUY  BOLTON 

ADVENTURES  AT  THE  USSES 

On  June    19,    1978   I,   Robert  Guy  Bolton, 


reported  for  work  at  the  U.S. Sheep  Experiment 
Station,  north  of  Dubois,  Idaho.  My  position  was  as 
a  range  technician  and  my  duties  involved  working  on 
a  Range  Survey  in  the  Centennial  Mountains  on  sheep 
summer  range.  The  first  workmate  I  met  was 

Blake  Phillips  who  arrived  from  Colorado.  Dan 
Ruggles  arrived  on  Sunday  from  California  and  our 
fourth  man  was  Toby  Rhue  who  arrived  some  two 
weeks  later.  We  all  lived  in  the  old  office  for  about 
three  weeks  before  we  could  move  into  our  scheduled 
trailer.  Time  spent  at  the  station  involved  study  of 
plant  mounts  for  species  identification  and  estimating 
green  weights  of  plants  in  the  vicinity  of  the  station. 

On  July  7  (there  abouts)  we  all  went  to  "them 
thar  hill's"  and  proceeded  with  our  range  survey. 
After  establishing  a  livable  one-room  cabin  we 
practiced  estimating  percent  utilization  and  weights  of 
plants,  to  species  with  the  help  of  our  supervisor 
Quinn  Jacobson.  Our  daily  activities  involved 

going  out  into  the  field  in  pairs,  and  weight  estimates 
and  percent  utilization  with  4.8  and  9.6  square  feet 
hoop  plots.  We  averaged  approximately  20  plots  per 
day.  The  range  site  locations  were  located  off  aerial 
photos,  we  carried  with  us. 

Weekly  checks  were  conducted  to  insure  our 
capacity  to  estimate  within  10%  of  the  true  weight. 

Our  taxonomic  keys  received  a  workout  in  the 
field,  for  many  new  species  were  constantly  being 
discovered.  Many  a  night  was  spent  around  the  fire 
looking  at  various  plants  while  talking  about  the 
majestic  scenery,  wildlife,  solitude, and  neighborly 
sheep  herders, our  friendly  packer  and  other  campfire 
topics. 

The  actual  range  survey  took  approximately  2 
months  with  temporary  tepee  camps  at  Skyline  (3 
days).  Big  Mountain  (7  days)  and  Tom's  Creek  (14 
days). 

We  also  set  up  6  or  7  fence  exclosures  for 
future  trend  studies. 

When  the  survey  ended,  we  returned  to  the 
station  to  assist  in  various  jobs  including  clipping  and 
weighing  plants  at  test  sites,  stripping  parts  of  shrub 
species  for  weight  study  and  attempted  prescribed 
sage-brush  burn,  sagegrouse  census  and  all  around 
clean-up. 

My  last  day  of  work  was  highlighted  with  the 
annual  sheep  sale.  I  assisted  in  sheep  movement 
through  the  alleys  and  truly  enjoyed  the  excitement 
and  thrill  of  the  sale. 

COMPILED  BY  ROBERT  BOLTON 
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BOND  FAMILY 


Garfield  &  wife.  Flora 


"Tom"  &  wife. 
Frances 


STACY  V.  AND  HELEN  M. 
LIM  BOND 


Helen  &  Stacy 


A  new  venture  activated  for  the  Bond  family 
when  a  partnership  was  created  between  brothers, 
Stacy  and  Wayne  and  their  uncle,  "Tom"  Bond,  soon 
after  the  mid  30s  at  Groveland,  Idaho.  The  trio  were 
contemplating  the  purchase  of  a  ranch,  with  property 
considered  near  Dillon,  Montana  and  at  Small,  Idaho. 
Late  in  the  fall  of  1938  Stacy  and  brother,  Wayne, 
along  with  Stacy's  wife,  Helen  and  daughter,  Bonnie 
made  their  first  trip  to  Medicine  Lodge  to  check  out  a 
ranch  located  on  the  lower  Lodge.  It  was  formerly 
homesteaded  and  owned  by  J.  D.  Ellis.  The  bank  had 
taken  possession  of  the  ranch  several  years  prior  to 
this,  as  a  result  of  the  depression  years,  consequently, 
it  was  quite  run  down.  As  for  the  house,  they  were 
to  call  "HOME",  it  was  a  total  disaster  vvith  absolutely 
no  windows,  or  doors  in  place.  The  remaining  parts 
of  the  doors  were  laying  on  the  floor,  as  a  result  of 
livestock  trailing  in  and  out.  The  ranch,  they  le-arned, 
had  been  rented  out  for  several  years,  the  last  renters 
were  Wildings,  and  Gauchays. 

High  on  the  priority  list,  immediately  after 
the  sale  became  final  of  the  Medicine  Lodge  ranch  for 
$8,000.00,  was  to  salvage  the  house.  It  was 
surprising  to  see  what  windows,  dexirs  and  a  lot  of 
shoveling  (of  livestock  manure),  scrubbing,  while 
washing  the  walls,  and  a  little  paint  did  to  make  this 
two  room  log  building  a  home.  The  building  vs-as 
originally  built  by  J.D.Ellis  to  facilitate  the  first 
Small  Store  and  Post  Office  of  the  community.  In 
March  of  1939  the  Bonds  moved  from  Groveland. 
Idaho  to  Small,  Idaho,  while  there  was  still  plenty  of 
snow    on    the    ground.  Moving    from    mivJern 

conveniences  of  electricity,  a  bathrtxim  in  a  nice  hume 
was  quite  a  trarLsition. 

Hereford  cattle  for  the  ranch  were  already 
under  the  care  of  "Wiff  Waring  on  Medicine*  Lxlge 
and  Monteview.  "Wifr  continued  empUwrneni  with 
the  Bond  operation  as  their  cattle  foreman  t\ir  uvll 
over  18  years. 

Since  the  Bond  family  had  been  mvolvcd  \Mlh 
the  potato  industry  for  many  years  in  Blackfo»ii.  they 
decided  to  try  farming  at  Medicine  Lxlge.  Mi^st  of 
the  neighbt)rs.  being  livestiKk  raisers,  urre  quite 
skeptical  of  "spud"  farmers  moving  in.  As  it  turned 
out,  it  became  one  of  the  hardest  years  they  put  in. 
planting  and  har\esting  tlieir  crop.  Potatiics  crc\*-s 
were  mainly  their  friends  Uom  Cinneland.  v-ho  hand 
picked  every  potato.  Wayne  h.»d  the  job  oi  h.»uling 
the  sacks  of  |-KiLiti)es  to  DuKu.s  on  their  old  'Chcv* 
truck.  They  were  stored  in  a  collar  m-ar  the  railnvad. 
until   tliey   could   be   .ship[vd   to   their   warchDUNC   in 
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Blackfoot.  Helen  had  quite  a  harvest  crew  of  men  to 
cook  for,  requiring  baking  many  loaves  of  bread  each 
day  in  the  old  wood  cook  stove.  Betty  Lou,  Rees 
Thomas'  oldest  daughter,  helped  her  with  the  meals. 
Needless  to  say,  the  next  year  that  field  was  planted  to 

alfalfa  hay. 

Within  the  year  Bonds  moved  another  nearby 
log  buildmg,  the  former  J.D.  Ellis  dance  hall,  to  add 
additional  living  quarters  to  their  home.  Modem 
conveniences  of  the  times,  you  were  thankful  to  have 
were  the  old  kerosine  lamps  to  read  by,  water  from 
the  nearby  well  and  Medicine  Lodge  Creek,  the 
"outhouse"  equipped  with  the  Sears  and  Roebuck 
Catalog  back  of  the  house  in  the  orchard;  Saturday 
night  baths  in  the  old  tin  tub,  with  creek  water  heated 
on  the  kitchen  stove;  the  old  scrubbing  board  to  wash 
your  dirty  cloths;  the  ice  box  kept  in  running  order 
with  blocks  of  ice  brought  in  regularly  from  the  ice 
house.  It  was  located  under  the  grove  of  cottonwood 
trees  (Bonds  trucked  ice  from  Humphrey  Railroad  Ice 
Pond  to  store  in  ice  house  in  layers  of  sawdust  each 
winter);  and  the  old  treadle  sewing  machine  to  hem 
flour  sacks  for  dish  towels,  or  make  clothing  items 
from  feed  sacks. 

The  original  Ellis  orchard  was  fantastic,  with 
every  fruit  tree  imaginable  bearing  fruit.  Families 
from  the  area  would  come  to  harvest  the  froiit  in  the 
fall,  while  Bonnie  and  the  neighbor  kids  tried  to  eat 
their  share  during  the  summer  and  fall.  Even 
peppermint  plants  grew  there  for  making  tea. 

One  of  the  fringe  benefits  of  ranching  was 
the  infestation  of  the  mormon  crickets  in  1939.  Stacy 
and  Wayne  had  taken  the  family  and  hired  men  to 
Lidys  for  a  swim,  and  upon  their  return  home  found 
the  house  covered  with  crickets,  and  the  Rees  Thomas 
family  all  with  tin  cans  full  of  rocks,  trying  to  herd 
them  down  the  road  and  past  their  houses.  "Ray" 
Moore,  with  his  old  car  was  flying  back  and  forth 
across  the  road  trying  to  destroy  all  the  crickets  he 
could. 

"Ray"  also  liked  to  come  down  the  Berry 
Lane  pretty  fast  to  visit  the  Rees  Thomas  family.  His 
vehicle  would  really  pop  and  make  noises,  and  the 
Bonds  dog,  "Rags"  hearing  this  racket  would 
invariably  dive  into  the  house  for  protection,  usually, 
it  was  through  the  screen  door.  As  I  remember 
someone  was  always  repairing  the  screen  door,  but  I 
can't  remember  which  lasted  the  longest  the  door  or 
the  dog.  One  day  "Ray"  lost  one  of  his  wheels  as  he 
made  that  last  turn,  and  had  quite  a  time  locating  it 
again. 


In  1941  the  adjoining  ranch  of  B.D.  Thomas 
came  up  for  sale.  Rees  and  Hazel  Thomas  and  family 
operated  the  Thomas  family  ranch  until  that  time.  The 
Bonds  purchased  this  property  to  combine  with  the  old 
Ellis  property.  The  two  story  home  on  this  ranch 
looked  like  a  castle  to  the  Bonds,  which  they  moved 
into  immediately.  It  had  been  originally  built  by 
Rees's  parents,  Benjamin  and  Matilda  Thomas.  (This 
home  is  now  the  home  of  Elman  and  Wanda 
Woodfield  at  Cedar  Butte,  where  they  moved  it  soon 
after  they  purchased  the  Bond  Ranch.) 

The  Thomas  well  was  inoperable, 
consequently  a  trench  was  hand  dug  six  foot  deep 
from  the  Ellis  well,  through  the  rocks,  piping  water  to 
the  Thomas  home  and  corrals.  In  the  meantime, 
Bonnie's  little  red  wagon,  and  sleigh,  hauled  many  ten 
gallon  cans  of  drinking  water  over  that  gravel  road  to 
the  house.  Creek  water  was  available  during  the 
summer. 

Harriet  Shenton,  a  friend,  neighbor  and  nurse 
was  very  appreciated  by  our  family.  Whenever 
anyone  was  sick  in  the  family,  it  was  always  Harriet 
you  called  for  advice  or  a  shot.  When  Bonnie  had 
typhoid  fever,  she  was  especially  helpful. 

These  years  were  quite  unique,  as  you 
survived  on  what  you  had,  the  luxuries  were  the  little 
extras  you  attempted  to  make  yourself,  such  as 
homemade  soap,  root  beer  which  took  six  weeks  to 
ripen  behind  the  warmth  of  the  old  cook  stove.  Once- 
in-a while  a  bottle  would  explode.  Wayne  and  Bonnie, 
who  had  a  hard  time  waiting  managed  to  sample  a 
bottle  quite  often,  checking  if  they  ready.  Stacy 
always  had  his  milk  cows,  which  provided  the  family 
with  ample  milk,  rich  cream,  homemade  butter, 
buttermilk  and  cottage  cheese.  They  raised  chickens. 
The  first  year  or  two  the  baby  chicks  were  ordered, 
then  in  the  early,  cold,  spring,  were  delivered  by  the 
mail  man.  Consequently,  they  had  to  be  housed  in  the 
house  around  the  heatroUa.  Cleaning  up  after  them 
many  times  a  day  proved  to  be  quite  a  chore.  The 
reward  for  your  efforts  were  the  tasty  young  ftyers 
with  homemade  ice  cream  for  Sunday  dinner  during 
the  summer.  Bonds  often  took  orders  from  the  cafe 
and  store  for  chickens,  some  nights  about  fifty  were 
killed,  and  dressed  for  delivery  the  next  morning. 
The  teenagers  usually  knew  who  raised  chickens  and 
for  something  to  do,  often  went  on  chicories,  a  few 
times  the  Bond's  chickens  were  in  their  cooking  pots. 

Helen  was  enjoying  the  ducks  her  brothers  had 
brought  her,  that  liked  to  stay  by  the  creek,  until  one 
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night  a  weasel  eliminated  them.  A  garden  seemed  to 
be  essential,  canning  winter  supplies  was  a  must,  eggs 
were  greased  and  place  in  buckets  of  wheat  for  use 
when  chickens  slacked  off  laying  due  to  cold  weather, 
while  all  supplies  were  stored  in  the  outside  dirt 
cellar,  next  to  the  house. 

The  land  to  the  south,  formerly  known  as  the 
Cedar  Butte  area,  or  the  Sinks  of  Medicine  Lodge,  of 
the  Ellis  and  Thomas  ranches  had  been  old 
homesteads.  Near  the  old  Garrettson  house  was  the 
first  homestead  of  Dennis  Small,  who  later  moved  to 
the  present  Small  ranch  because  of  lack  of  water  at 
that  time.  Cedar  Butte  had  a  school  which  was  also 
the  center  for  conmiunity  dances,  church  services  and 
other  gatherings.  The  hardships  encountered  by  the 
drought  years  forced  most  dry  farm  homesteaders, 
including  Cedar  Butte,  to  give  up  their  dreams  and 
moved  out.  According  to  "Wiff'  Waring  many  even 
left  the  dishes  on  the  table  and  walked  out  because 
they  were  in  such  a  state  of  depression. 

"Tom"  Bond,  who  still  resided  at  Groveland, 
kept  in  constant  contact  with  the  Land  Office  in 
Blackfoot.  Thus,  Bonds  purchased  these  properties, 
one  by  one,  and  eventually  pulled  together  some  28 
sections  to  develop  The  Bond  Ranch.  Fencing  then 
became  one  of  the  major  projects  with  cedar  posts  cut 
and  hauled  from  Blackfoot. 

The  majority  of  these  homesteads  included: 
J.D.  Ellis,  Phillips  Ellis,  David  M.  Daniels,  Geo.  A. 
Boyd,  Harry  M.  Crumley,  Robert  Kay,  Clyde  S. 
Grimes,  Sylvester  Call,  Omer  M.  Crumley,  Heber 
Call,  Walter  Clements,  Thomas  L.  Clements,  Perry 
A.  Burr,  Daniel  F.  Madsen,  Peter  L.  Madsen,  Hyrum 
W.  Johnson,  George  Funk,  Mathew  Murdock,  Emma 
Hanson,  Cornelius  F.  Funk,  Cornelius  G.  Tiahrt, 
Anna  E.  Tiahrt,  Anna  Wiebe,  Lizzie  Wiebe,  Jno 
Watkins,  A.  M.  Hardin,  Nels  A.  McCulloch,  Thomas 
Patelzick,  John  and  Edwin  Owens,  Henry  Schmidt, 
David  Ediger,  Henry  Lehrmann,  Peter  Klassen  and 
Benjamin  D.  Thomas.  Other  families  living  nearby 
whose  children  attended  Cedar  Butte  school  were- 
Robert  Waring,  and  Fulwiders,  that  I  know  of.  Some 
of  the  earliest  dates  of  patents  were  1882  by  Edwin 
Owens,  and  1884  by  A.  M.  Hardin. 

"Wiff*  lived  first  at  the  "Sinks"  in  a  log 
house,  we  always  called  the  Garreteson  house,  where 
he  cared  for  the  cattle  during  the  winter  and  at  calving 
time.  "WifT  later  moved  to  the  upper  ranch,  into  the 
former  George  Thomas  home. 

He  married  Zenna  Nielsen  of  Monteview. 
Their  family   included   two   children,   a  son   named 


"Bobby"  and  a  daughter,  Wilma.    Wilma  is  married, 
and  has  a  family  near  Driggs,  Idaho. 

The  cattle  were  trailed  to  the  Targhee  Forest 
about  June  15,  with  the  return  trip  home  around 
October  15.  Their  Forest  permits  were  acquired 
through  Jess  Harrop,  an  early  friend  of  Tom  Bond. 

Bonds  purchased  property  in  Spencer,  which 
had  an  old  house  next  to  the  Feliz  Martinez  home.  It 
was  used  by  "WifT  and  his  family  for  the  summer 
while  he  was  with  the  cattle  while  they  were  on  the 
sunmier  range.  They  eventually  ran  about  1 ,200  head 
of  Hereford  cattle.  Trailing  the  cattle  to  and  from 
Spencer  in  the  spring  and  fall  was  a  family  project  that 
was  quite  a  job,  but  one  that  the  Bond  family  seemed 
to  enjoy.  It  was  a  daylight  to  dark  trail  from  the 
upper  Medicine  Lodge  field  into  the  Spencer 
stockyards.  Ranger  Lyman  Richwine  would  count  the 
cattle  out  of  the  gate,  which  in  turn  were  trailed  on  to 
the  Forest  north  of  Spencer  the  following  day. 

For  two  or  three  years  Vemer  Stcxidard,  of 
Spencer,  instigated  a  rodeo  on  the  Forest  at  Stoddard 
Creek.  Since  the  Bond's  cattle  were  there  handy,  they 
were  used  as  the  stock  for  the  rodeo  for  a  couple  of 
years.  One  of  the  first  years,  Stacy  Bond  and  George 
Thomas  assisted  during  the  rodeo  as  judges,  sitting  on 
an  open  platform  above  the  chutes.  This  was 
definitely  a  new  experience  for  Stacy.  The  bleachers 
were  logs  strung  across  the  nearby  mountain  side. 
Everybody  brought  their  picnics,  since  it  was  the 
custom  to  gather  at  Stoddard  Campground  for  an 
annual  picnic.  Helen  had  fried  sage  chickens  for  the 
family  to  eat  for  a  picnic  after  the  rodeo,  not  kmiwing 
everybody  would  eat  together.  Bernice  Berry  told  her 
to  go  ahead  and  put  them  on  the  table.  When  the 
sheriff,  "Sid"  Close  was  eating  a  leg  of  the  chicken, 
he  said,  "if  this  isn't  sage  chicken.  I'll  go  get  s*ime". 
Helen  about  died.  Having  lived  only  a  shon  time  in 
Clark  County,  she  didn't  know  "Sid"  very  well,  nn 
that  this  was  als<i  one  of  his  favorite  dishes. 

Several  sch(X)l  teachers  N^rded  at  the  B^md 
Home.  Lily  Ester  Christina  Thomps^m  asked  ui  stay 
while  she  finished  the  sch(xil  year.  There  v^a.sn'i 
much  rwm,  so  she  share  Bonnie's  bed  Other 
teachers  r(Himing  at  their  home,  after  llie>  mined  mto 
the  Thomas  home  were  Miss  Augusta  Evans  arxl  Mi.«ss 
Anna  Colline.  The  teachers  rixle  to  school  in 
whatever  tran.sportatii)n  was  available  tor  the  kids 

With  the  grouth  of  the  ranch,  came  the 
moving  of  the  headquarters  to  Cedar  Butte  v^^ich  jl.v> 
included  the  gixxl  early  v,-dicr  rights  of  the  upper 
ranches.       New    h.iy    arxl    grain    tu-lds    %Mth    a   new 
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irrigating  system  and  better  soil  condition  were  much 
more  profitable  at  this  location. 

Stacy  and  Helen  were  always  quite  involved 
with  community  activities.  Soon  after  they  arrived  at 
Medicine  Lxxige,  the  Rees  Thomas  family  invited  them 
to  participate  in  the  Community  Church  services  held 
at  the  school  house,  where  Helen  was  one  of  the 
teachers.  Traveling  to  church  in  the  winter  was  by 
sleigh  with  the  Thomas  family.  Stacy  served  as  a 
school  trustee  for  the  Medicine  Lodge  School  District. 
They  were  active  in  local  PTA  and  Grange,  where 
they  held  offices.  They  assisted  with  the  many 
community  dances,  pot  luck  dinners,  community 
plays,  school  activities.  The  annual  conmiunity  Easter 
Dinner  at  the  school  was  attended  by  families  living 
here  and  those  who  wished  to  come  back  to  visit  old 
friends  and  relatives.  A  community  dance,  meant  a 
midnight  pot  luck  dinner  or  a  box  social,  and  dancing 
into  the  early  morning  hours,  with  the  kids  all 
snuggled  sound  asleep  in  the  mounds  of  coats  on  the 
wooden  benches,  which  included  myself.  Carl 
Leonardson  was  very  good  at  calling  some  of  the  old 
time  dances,  such  as  the  Virginia  Reel.  When  the 
Medicine  Lxxige  Grange  disband,  the  group  used  their 
funds  to  purchase  a  photograph  which  they  used  for 
their  square  dancing  group.  This  included  Stacy  and 
Helen,  Carl  and  Leah  Leonardson,  Paul  and  Mable 
Gauchay,  Art  and  Maggie  Edie  and  Leo  and  Bemice 
Berry.  This  group  continued  dancing  for  several 
years. 

Helen  was  the  instigator  of  the  Medicine 
Lodge  school  lunches.  They  began  with  the  mothers 
taking  turns  have  food  for  school  at  noon.  This  was 
usually  a  large  pan  of  soup,  which  was  kept  warm  on 
top  of  the  big  heatroUa  in  each  room.  Then  one  time 
the  kids  were  served  some  real  clambered  tomato 
soup,  which  stopped  that  arrangement.  So,  Helen, 
Harriet  Shenton  and  Bemice  Berry,  meet  with  the 
School  Supt.,  Bess  Pollock,  and  it  was  decided  to  hire 
a  school  cook,  which  was  Pauline  Gauchay  Moore. 
She  first  cooked  at  the  Teacherage,  then  the  District 
built  a  lunch  room,  by  reconstructing  the  north  school 
entrance,  into  a  kitchen. 

Stacy  served  fifteen  years  on  the  Selective 
Service  System  on  the  Clark  County  draft  board,  and 
some  18  years  as  director  of  the  ASCS  committee. 
When  he  retired  from  the  latter  office,  Leland  Small 
took  his  office.  It  was  through  the  ASCS  that  much 
of  the  land  leveling  was  accomplished  on  the  Bond 
lower  ranch,  working  with  Wayne  Allen.  Orville  Lim 
of  Blackfoot  operated  the  land  leveling  equipment  at 


both  the  Bond  and  Small  ranches. 

Stacy  and  Helen  became  involved  with  the 
Idaho  Cattlemen's  Association,  and  with  the  local 
committee  promoting  the  Sun  Valley,  Yellowstone 
Highway. 

One  of  the  old  roadways  used  often  by 
livestock  men  was  the  old  CCC  road.  It  ran  from 
Dubois,  by  the  Fred  Storer  (now  Lower  Webster 
Ranch),  through  Bonds  property  and  on  to  Lidy  Hot 
Springs. 

It  was  during  1951  the  highway  construction 
began  from  Dubois  to  the  Salmon  Highway.  This 
also  cut  through  the  Bond  ranch  property.  The  first 
link  just  west  of  the  Bond  fence  was  completed  by 
Kiewit  Construction  at  that  time.  It  is  now  known  as 
the  A-2  Highway. 

Stacy's  health  was  affected  following  an 
accident  while  moving  cattle  out  of  Steele's  pasture, 
south  of  the  Beaver  Canyon  old  townsite.  He  was  on 
horseback  alone  in  the  swampy,  willow  field,  when  he 
apparently  collided  with  a  critter  as  he  was  attempting 
to  move  it  out  of  the  field.  His  horse  went  down,  but 
when  it  got  up,  Stacy  was  off  the  horse,  except  for 
one  foot  in  the  stirrup.  After  he  got  free  he  managed 
to  crawl  quite  some  distance  towards  the  91  highway. 
He  pulled  himself  up  to  the  field  fence  and  attempted 
to  waive  for  help  at  passerbys,  who  waived  back 
thinking  he  was  repairing  some  of  the  fence.  Vernon 
Jenson,  however,  decided  to  stop  and  came  over  to 
visit  with  him,  to  discover  he  was  in  trouble.  Vernon 
caught  his  horse  and  loaded  it  and  Stacy  into  the  truck 
and  drove  them  to  Spencer.  From  here  he  called, 
Stacy's  daughter,  Bonnie,  who  was  working  at  the 
Legion  Cafe  in  Dubois  at  the  time.  She  intum  called 
her  mother,  Helen.  They  all  met  at  the  cafe,  and, 
Bonnie  drove  her  dad  to  the  Idaho  Falls  Riverview 
hospital.  Stacy  spent  80  days  in  the  hospital  with  a 
broken  lower  back,  pelvis,  injured  bladder  and 
ligaments  torn  around  his  heart.  The  doctor  never 
could  figure  out  how  he  managed  to  crawl  as  far  as  he 
did  for  help.  The  accident  affected  his  heart,  the  same 
as  if  he  had  had  a  bad  heart  attack.  After  that  the 
doctor  advised  him  to  go  to  a  warmer  climate  for  the 
winter.  From  then  on  they  spent  their  winters  in 
Arizona. 

In  1962  another  well  was  dug  northeast  of  the 
lower  ranch  by  the  Charlie  Cope  Welling  Drilling 
Company.  The  driller  was  Joe  Spolarich,  of  Idaho 
Falls. 

The  decision  was  made  in  1962  by  Stacy  and 
Helen,  to  sell  the  ranch  and  retire,  and  spend  their 
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winters  in  Mesa.  Partners,  Wayne  and  "Tom"  Bond 
had  both  previously  passed  away.  In  June  of  1963 
they  sold  the  ranch  to  Elman  and  Wanda  Woodfield 
and  family,  of  Odgen,  Utah. 

In  1967  they  were  asked  to  join  an  Air  Stream 
trailer  group  on  a  full  year  World  Tour,  The 
following  year  they  left  with  eight  other  couples  for 
one  complete  year.  They  all  purchased  motor  homes 
in  London,  England,  which  they  resold  in  New 
Zealand  at  the  end  of  the  tour.  While  their  homes 
were  transported  by  boat  they  took  several  trips  by  air 
to  Kenya,  Africa,  India,  China  and  other  places  of 
interest.  About  nine  months  later,  while  in  New 
Geniue  Stacy  had  another  spell,  putting  him  in  the 
hospital  for  a  week,  and  getting  out  just  in  time  to 
catch  the  group  on  their  way  to  New  Zealand.  After 
about  five  years  his  heart  seemed  to  get  worse, 
however,  they  continued  to  travel  on  many  Air  Stream 
Trailer  tours,  sometime  they  enjoyed  having  one  of  the 
grandchildren  with  them  during  the  summer  months. 

Stacy  Vincent  Bond  was  born  May  19,  1909, 
the  son  of  James  Garfield  and  Edith  Jane  Sample  Bond 
at  Blackfoot,  Idaho.  He  was  raised  and  attended 
school  at  Blackfoot  and  at  at  Groveland. 

Helen  Maria  Lim  Bond  was  bom  August  31, 
1911,  the  daughter  of  Rulon  Daniel  nd  Geneva  Eliza 
Christiansen  Lim  at  Pleasant  Grove,  Utah.  She  moved 
to  Riverside,  Idaho  with  her  family  when  she  was  2 
1/2  years  old.  Here  she  grew  up  on  a  farm  and 
attended  the  Riverside  school. 

Both  Stacy  and  Helen  lost  their  mothers  when 
they  were  children,  Stacy  was  just  over  five  years  of 
age,  while  Helen  was  10  1/2  years  old. 

Stacy  and  Helen  were  the  parents  of  one 
daughter,  Bonnie  Jean.  She  married  Kenneth  Ross 
Stoddard.  The  Bonds  have  two  grand  children,  David 
Stoddard  and  Vicki  Jean  Stoddard  Beckman,  as  well 
as  three  great  grandchildren— Devori  W.  and  Sedar 
Milo  Beckman  and  Ryan  David  Stoddard. 

Stacy  and  Helen  spent  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  of  1975  in  Dubois  at  the  home  of  their 
daughter  and  son-in-law,  since  he  was  not  well.  He 
was  transported  by  the  Dubois  Lion's  Club  ambulance 
to  the  Idaho  Falls  Parkview  Hospital  the  same  night 
after  the  Clark  County  Fair  was  over.  He  passed 
away  October  7,  1975  of  congestive  heart  failure.  His 
burial  was  in  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

Helen  resides  at  her  home  in  Mesa,  Arizona 
during  the  winters  and  lives  in  Idaho  Falls  to  be  near 
her  immediate  family  during  the  summer  months. 
COMPILED  BY  BONNIK  S1()l)l)ARI)/I)Al)(;irn:R/l«H)2 


WAYNE  G.  BOND 


Wavne.  Freda  Bond  Smith. 
Stacy.  Bonnie.  Helen 

Wayne  Garfield  Bond,  a  cattle  rancher  and 
farmer  of  Medicine  Lodge,  remained  a  bacheK^r  his 
entire  life;  he  was  well  known  for  his  mischievous 
smile  and  his  good  natured  personality. 

He  was  born  at  Groveland,  Idaho,  April  15, 
1904,  the  oldest  son  of  James  Garfield  and  Edith  Jane 
Sample  Bond.  He  had  three  brothers.  Stacy, 
Raymond,  Norman,  as  well  as  three  sisters,  Fre^a, 
Gladys  and  Grace.  When  he  was  quite  young  he 
contacted  rheumatic  fever,  which  eventually 
contributed  to  his  early  death. 

As  a  young  boy  his  mother  would  dress  him 
in  stylish  knee  length  dresses  with  long  dark  stivkings 
and  black  shoes  to  match,  then  neatly  curl  his 
naturally  curly  hair  in  long  dark  brown  ringleLs  t\ir 
special  occasions.  This  was  all  just  tine  until  Wayne 
decided  he  was  a  boy  and  wanted  no  part  of"  that,  and 
much  to  his  mc^ther's  dismay,  cut  off  all  his  pre(t> 
long  curls. 

Early  elementary  schooling  v.~is  at  BlackttH>t 
Central  and  Gnweland,  graduating  from  the  BlacktiH»i 
high  sch(X)l.  He  then  ctmtinued  to  live  on  the  F^'nd 
farm  in  Groveland,  where  he  was  joined  by  a  brother, 
Stacy,  raising  p«)tatix.-s,  hay,  grain  and  livestivk. 

Wayne  went  into  the  cattle  ranching  basiness 
with  his  brother,  Stacy  and  an  uncle.  Tom  D*mx1  in 
1935.  Eventually  the  u-io  purcha.sed  the  J  D  Blis 
ranch  at  Small,  Idaho,  where  Stacy  and  family  arxl 
Wayne  mewed  in  March,  1^39. 

Sunday  seemed  to  become  th.»t  special 
"Homemade  ChiKolate  Ice-Cream  Pay."  at  the  IV'fxl 
home  Wayne  and  his  niece.  B<mnir  lt.'rxl.  v,\xi\^ 
suirt    tJie    dav    bv    t;jlking    her    mother.    Helen.    mU) 
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cx)oking  up  some  good  old  homemade  ice  cream,  made 
with  lots  of  thick,  rich,  cows  cream.  Then  he  and 
Bonnie  would  get  the  ice-cream  freezer,  fill  it  with 
crushed  ice  and  rock  salt.  It  was  a  must  to  sample 
contents  a  number  of  times  to  make  sure  it  was  being 
frozen  just  right  for  Sunday  dinner.  It  seemed  like 
anytime  there  was  a  community  gathering,  a  picnic  at 
Lidys,  we  brought  the  homemade  ice-cream.  (The 
above  photo  shows  the  family  enjoying  a  freezer  of 
homemade  ice-cream  on  the  forest  at  Pleasant  Valley.) 

Ice  was  stored  each  winter  in  a  log  ice-house 
on  the  Ellis  place,  located  under  a  number  of  old 
Cottonwood  trees,  so  the  ice  kept  well  throughout  the 
sunmier.  They  would  alternate  layers  of  ice  with 
sawdust,  until  the  building  was  filled  to  the  ceiling. 
Since  there  was  no  electricity  on  Medicine  Lx)dge,  this 
ice  was  used  in  the  ice  box  in  the  kitchen  and  for  such 
luxuries  as  homemade  ice-cream. 

Transporting  market  cattle  was  not  an  easy 
task,  but  a  full  days  job.  Bonnie  recalled  many  trips 
trailing  to  the  Dubois  Railroad  stockyards  by 
horseback  with  her  uncle  Wayne  and  dad.  The  cattle 
were  loaded  on  a  railroad  car  that  had  been  sited  there 
for  the  cattle  by  request.  The  return  trip  home  after 
deUvery  of  the  cattle  was  some  eight  miles  horseback. 
On  one  such  trip  Bonnie's  mother  asked  that  they 
bring  home  a  loaf  of  bread  for  supper,  so  she  would 
not  need  to  bake  that  day.  So,  Bonnie  purchased  a 
loaf  at  the  Pilot  Cash  Store,  and  carried  it  home  in  her 
saddle  bag.  However,  when  she  took  it  out  to  give  it 
to  her  mother,  she  found  it  to  be  only  a  couple  of 
inches  thick. 

Wayne  didn't  mind  long  working  hours  in 
the  fields.  However,  he  didn't  really  enjoy  being  on 
the  hay  stack,  when  a  load  of  hay  would  come  down 
by  him  with  a  rattle  snake  in  it.  This  was  while  they 
were  still  farming  on  the  upper  former  Ellis  and 
Thomas  ranches.  Wayne  and  a  hired  man,  Elton 
Keele,  usually  worked  together  on  the  hay  stacks. 
Elton's  two  eldest  sons,  Leo  and  "Don",  also  worked 
at  the  ranch,  when  not  in  school.  Elton  passed  away 
in  the  early  40's,  while  still  employed  at  the  Bond 
ranch  of  ruptured  appendicts  at  the  Idaho  Falls 
hospital.  His  family  Uved  in  the  building  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Bonds  on  west  side  of  the  creek. 
When  Elton  passed  away  he  left  his  widow,  and  seven 
children.  He  was  buried  at  the  Groveland  Cemetery. 
Two  other  brother's  of  Elton,  Elmo  and  Elwood,  were 
also  employed  at  one  time  at  the  Bond  ranch.  The 
Keele  family  were  close  friends  of  Wayne  and  Stacy 
when  they  lived  at  Groveland.    Elmo  assisted  in  the 


potato  harvest,  while  Elwood  was  an  irrigator. 

Jack  rabbits  were  a  constant  problem,  causing 
considerable  damage  to  the  hay  stacks.  Stacks  were 
fenced  with  a  good  gate.  In  the  afternoon  the  gate 
was  opened,  then  very  late  at  night  someone  would 
make  sure  the  yards  were  full  of  rabbits,  then  close 
the  gate.  Hundreds  of  rabbits  were  captured  by 
families  and  neighbors  who  would  get  together  and 
travel  by  sleighs,  each  with  a  big  club  to 


"WifP  Waring.  Leo  &  "Don"  Keele 
Stacv.  &  Wayne 

eliminate  the  rabbits.  Wayne  and  the  ranch  irrigator, 
Duke  Vale,  decided  to  salvage  the  skins  to  sell  to  a 
hide  dealer.  Rabbits  were  hauled  back  from  the 
stackyards  to  a  shed  to  be  skinned,  after  which  each 
hide,  one  by  one,  was  stretched  on  a  triangle  shaped 
wire  frame  until  they  were  ready  for  market.  Many 
of  the  ranchers  attempted  this  same  task. 

Christmas  was  a  fun  holiday  for  Wayne.  Not 
having  any  family  of  his  own,  he  made  it  a  pretty 
special  time  for  his  niece,  Bonnie,  since  they  always 
lived  in  the  same  household  at  the  ranch.  He  made  a 
point  of  talking  about  a  gift  he  would  like  old  Santa  to 
bring  him,  then  he  would  sneak  a  box  under  the 
family  tree  for  her.  Togetiier  everyday  until 
Christmas  they  would  guess  together  what  might  be  in 
the  package.  Of  course,  he  always  added  some  hard 
tack  candy  to  make  it  rattle  well.  Money  was  scarce, 
but  it  was  the  littie  things  he  did  that  made  those 
Christmas  memories  of  the  past  so  special. 

Wayne  was  a  good  friend  of  the  hired  men  at 
the  ranch.  If  they  needed  supplies  ft"om  Dubois,  he 
would  drive  them  in  anytime;  maybe  they  would  take 
in  a  dance,  or  go  to  Lidy  Hot  Springs  for  a  swim; 
they  went  to  rodeos  at  such  places  as  Lidys,  Spencer 
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or  Kilgore;  often  they  attended  the  weekly  movie  in 
Dubois  at  the  Theo  Theatre  or  just  enjoyed  a  night  out 
on  the  town  with  friends.  One  such  Saturday  night 
was  at  a  Kilgore  Dance  around  1941.  About  the  time 
the  dance  ended  all  the  cowboys  were  looking  for  their 
hats,  finding  them  under  uncle  Wayne's  car.  Come  to 
find  out  the  one  hired  man,  "Jess",  had  decided  to 
hide  hats  all  night,  and  since  Wayne's  car  was  locked 
he  just  slipped  them  under  the  car.  Needless  to  say 
that  this  caused  somewhat  of  a  problem. 

Waylette  Gauchay,  a  neighbor  and  Wayne, 
although  not  the  same  age,  were  good  friends  and 
enjoyed  getting  together  and  away  from  the  ranch 
work  for  awhile. 

When  Wayne  was  in  his  early  40's  he  had  his 
first  stroke,  which  affected  the  left  side  of  his  body, 
including  his  face  and  arm  quite  badly.  He  worked 
very  hard  to  overcome  this  problem.  Later  Wayne 
passed  away  due  to  a  heart  attack,  at  the  Pocatello 
hospital,  March  16,  1948.  He  was  buried  in  the  Bond 
family  plot  in  Blackfoot. 

COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  BO^a)  STODDARD/NIECE 


CHARLES  ANfD  EDITH  BOWEN 


Charles  and  Edith  Bowen  celebrated  their  50th 
wedding  anniversary  at  an  Open  House  in  Dubois, 
September  26,  1992. 

They  were  married  September  27,  1942  in 
Sedalia,  Missouri.  He  served  in  the  Air  Force  until 
1946,  then  lived  in  Austin,  Texas.  They  then  lived  in 
Richland  Center,  Wisconsin  for  a  year  running  a  dairy 
farm.  They  farmed  in  Ashton  and  Monteview,  Idaho 
from  1948-59.  He  was  employed  in  1960  at  the  US. 
Sheep  Experiment  Station,   retiring  in   1979.     They 


owned  and  ran  the  Lawson  Store  in  Spencer  from 
1961-64.  She  served  as  the  Spencer  Postmaster  from 
1961-75,  and  became  the  Dubois  Postmaster  in  1975, 
retiring  in  1985.  They  are  both  active  in  the 
Conmiunity  Baptist  Church.  They  reside  in  Spencer 
and  spend  their  summers  in  Alaska  fishing.  Charles 
continues  to  drive  a  bus  route  for  the  Clark  County 
School  District,  which  he  has  done  since  1979. 

They  are  the  parents  of  "Pat"  B<3wen  and  Irma 
Lamb  of  Anchorage,  Alaska;  Mary  Grover  of  Dubois; 
Angela  Black  of  Ashton;  and  Todd  Bowen  of  McCall. 
They  have  12  grandchildren  and  6  greatgrandchildren. 

COMPILED  BY  MARY  B0\VT:N  GROVER/UAU(itnT:k  1«»^2 


GRANT  AND  NORMA  BOWEN 


Grant  and  Norma 

It  was  the  Spring  of  1953.  The  Federal 
Government  had  Just  opened  up  the  "De.sert  l:nu-> 
Land  Act"  which  gave  an  individual  an  opp^»rtumt>  lo 
file  on  320  acres  (one  half  section  of  land).  To 
acquire  Desert  Entry,  one  had  to  first  file  on  ii 
through  the  government,  and  then  one  had  three  (3) 
years  to  improve  it  and  have  part  of  it  under  irrigation 
within  that  pericxJ  of  time  in  order  to  obuin  oU>  to 
the  same.  I  became  interested  in  the  Montevieu  area 
that  year  for  two  reasons:  first,  the  land  uas  cheaper 
there  to  purcha.se  than  in  the  area  vshere  I  u-a.s 
presently  farming,  which  was  in  Rexburg.  Id.ih«\  arxl 
.second,  becau-se  of  the  De.sert  Lnu^  1  jnd  Act  uhich 
had  opened  up  available  tracts  of  land  tv^r  tiling 
Several  o\  these-  lands  were  l.vated  in  tlx-  Monteview 
are^.  This  was  all  a  k-ckomng  ch.illenge  to  nK.  vO 
M)ld  my  home  arxl  eighty  acres  in  the  HibKird  arc*. 
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Rexburg,  Idaho,  and  purchased  a  home  on  160  acres 
in  Monteview.  I  moved  my  young  family  to  that  area 
the  summer  of  1953.  This  gave  me  the  advantage  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  area,  and  also  the  eligible 
lands  available  for  filing. 

While  living  in  Monteview  and  traveling  all 
over  that  country,  I  became  highly  impressed  with  the 
area  that  lay  just  north  of  the  Wagoner  Canal  which 
lies  in  Clark  county.  It  was  the  consensus,  at  that 
time,  that  the  Wagoner  Canal  was  situated  as  far  north 
as  any  feasible  irrigation  development  could  be  made 
as  far  as  an  irrigation  canal  system  was  concerned. 
This  was  prior  to  the  irrigation 
system  of  sprinkling  as  we  know  it  today.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  "Tom"  Wagoner,  himself,  told  me,  that  it  was 
foolish  to  even  consider  moving  any  further  north  of 
his  canal  system  as  he  had  already  checked  it  out  and 
looked  it  over  and  considered  it  impossible  to  do.  In 
my  study  of  the  area,  I  found  that  many  of  the  parcels 
of  land  that  lay  within  the  boundaries  of  my  proposal 
were  owned  by  people  who  had  homesteaded  and 
received  titie  to  them  prior  to  the  first  World  War. 
Many  of  these  families  lived  in  the  Washington  and 
Oregon  areas  then.  We  searched  the  records,  finding 
the  owners  names,  and  we  made  a  trip  to  Spokane, 
Washington,  and  contacted  several  owners  of  these 
tided  lands  in  Clark  county.  The  families  we 
contacted  still  held  tiie  original  tities  on  said  lands  and 
had  kept  the  taxes  current,  almost  uselessly,  so  they 
felt.  We  contacted  a  Mr.  Clarence  R.  Miller,  who 
was  one  of  these  owners.  He  told  me  that  much  of 
the  land  which  lay  within  those  boundaries  in  Clark 
county  had  been  surveyed  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  funds  had  been  appropriated  to  develop  that  area 
by  bringing  water  out  of  Henry's  Lake  in  the  Island 
Park  area  to  irrigate  these  lands,  so  the  Government 
released  properties  for  homesteading  and  gave  titie  to 
several  fanulies  who  took  advantage  of  this 
opportunity.  Mr.  Miller  also  told  me  of  the  harshness 
of  those  days.  They  and  their  families  rode  the  train 
to  Hamer,  tiie  closest  point  to  where  their  land  lay, 
and  then  walked  across  and  carried  their  belongings. 
They  hand  dug  their  wells,  cribbing  them  as  they  dug, 
to  obtain  their  culinary  water,  wells  that  were  one 
hundred  feet  deep,  or  more.  There  were  evidences  of 
these  wells,  as  well  as  cement  cisterns  still  remaining 
when  we  started  our  development.  Their  hardships 
were  so  great  that  it  took  its  toll  on  parents  and 
children  alike.  Today,  there  still  remains  a  small 
fenced  area  of  unmarked  graves  to  identify  previous 
occupation.    The  Miller  family  buried  their  baby  boy 


there,  and  asked  us  to  look  for  his  grave.  We  never 
found  it. 

Mr.  Miller  also  told  me  tiiat  World  War  I  was 
declared,  and  the  appropriated  ftmds  for  the  water 
development  in  that  area  were  depleted  because  of  the 
war,  and  it  left  these  fanulies  without  irrigation  water, 
so  tiiey  left  as  they  had  come,  walking  back  to  board 
the  fain  at  Hamer,  carrying  only  tfiat  which  they 
could  carry,  and  leaving  the  rest  behind  along  with 
their  homes,  their  furnishings,  shattered  dreams,  and 
the  remains  of  loved  ones  in  scattered  unmarked 
graves. 

We  purchased  several  of  these  tided  lands  to 
start  our  development.  Otiier  land  owners  in  the  area 
were  the  Laird  families,  Doschades  family,  Stoddard 
family,  and  "Joe"  Hartwell  family,  to  name  a  few, 
which  all  eventually  came  under  the  development. 
This  location  was  used  mainly  by  the  livestock  people 
as  a  winter  range  for  their  sheep  and  cattie.  Another 
point  of  interest;  this  area  was  a  wintering  place  for 
Chief  Joseph  and  his  tribe.  We  have  evidence  of  his 
culture  through  the  arrowhead  collection  and  otiier 
Indian  relics  our  family  found  while  living  there. 

With  the  acquisition  of  some  of  these 
properties,  we  hired  an  engineer.  Jay  Painter  of  Idaho 
Falls,  to  survey  for  an  irrigation  system.  We 
determined  through  this  survey,  that  all  lands  from  the 
Wagoner  canal  on  the  south  boundary  running  north 
approximately  two  miles  into  Clark  county  could  be 
irrigated  under  the  proposed  first  development.  These 
lands  had  an  ideal  slope  to  the  soutii  for  gravity 
irrigation  -  thus  the  name  "South  Slope  Farms"  was 
bom.  When  our  survey  was  completed,  we  had  to  file 
through  State  and  Federal  offices  to  drill  wells  and 
build  the  needed  canal.  To  file  for  the  right-of-way 
was  a  tedious  task,  because  we  had  to  identify  each 
forty  acre  plot  that  the  proposed  canal  would  pass 
through.  Many  of  the  marks  describing  the  sections 
of  ground  were  not  more  than  a  chisel  mark  on  a  lava 
rock  placed  tiiere  years  ago  when  the  land  was  first 
surveyed.  With  the  filing  completed,  we  hired  the 
Andrew  Well  Drilling  Company  of  Idaho  Falls  to 
begin  drilling.  Our  wells  were  very  successful, 
approximately  one  hundred  twelve  feet  deep,  drilled 
through  solid  lava  rock  and  requiring  no  well  casing, 
with  a  lift  of  less  than  eighty  feet.  I  personally  built 
every  inch  of  the  canal  to  bring  the  water  down  with 
a  large  H-D  19  bulldozer.  By  this  time,  tiie  power 
was  brought  in  to  our  wells  by  Utah  Power  and  Light 
and  the  summer  season  of  1956  was  over.  The  Soutii 
Slope    Farm    development    eventually    became    so 
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expensive,  and  being  classified  as  an  unimproved 
agricultural  area,  that  I  was  unable  to  obtain  financing 
for  ftirther  development.  I  could  see  the  great 
potential  of  this  area,  but,  unfortunately,  financial 
sources  did  not  share  my  enthusiasm.  I  then  contacted 
J. A.  Terteling  and  Sons,  Inc.  of  Boise,  Idaho,  who 
already  held  title  to  some  lands  in  the  radius  of  my 
irrigation  system.  However,  they  had  never  been  able 
to  develop  a  source  of  water  for  them.  They  were 
delighted  and  proposed  a  partnership  agreement  which 
I  decUned,  and  I  elected  to  sell  "The  Project"  which 
we  called  it,  to  them.  They  were  a  large,  financially 
sound  corporation,  and  I  knew  I  could  not  compete 
with  them.  The  provision  for  the  buyout  was:  I  would 
stay  there  and  manage  the  development  and  all  future 
acquisitions. 

We  completed  the  transaction,  then  moved  to 
housing,  Army  housing  which  was  purchased  from 
Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base  which  the 
Government  was  selling  that  had  been  built  during  the 
war.  We  moved  in  several  homes,  surveyed  and 
cleared  more  land,  drilled  more  irrigation  and  culinary 
wells,  and  extended  the  original  irrigation  system. 
The  Terteling  Company  elected  to  lease  lands  to 
farmers,  and  to  farm  a  limited  acreage  themselves 
which  established  a  community  in  the  area. 

I  moved  my  family  to  South  Slope  Farms  the 
summer  of  1957.  We  had  four  little  children  by  then, 
the  youngest  being  two  years  old,  and  my  wife, 
Norma,  would  not  move  out  until  I  had  fenced  a  yard 
for  the  children  to  play  in  safely,  and  had  planted  a 
lawn.  We  have  two  boys.  Lane  M.  and  Bradford  C, 
and  two  daughters,  Pamela  and  Shawna. 


and  the  area  blossomed  like  the  rose. 


Lane 

and 

Bradford 


We  brought  a  number  of  families  from  several 
areas  throughout  Idaho,  one  of  those  families  being 
another  Bowen,  Charles  Bowen,  who  elected  U> 
remain  there  with  his  family  after  the  rest  of  us  left. 
The  Kenneth  Tuckett  family  also  elected  to  remain 
there.   We  planted  trees,  grass,  gardens,  and  flowers, 


Pamela 

& 
Shawna 


We  appreciate,  very  much,  Lynn  Thomas,  the 
Clark  County  Road  and  Bridge  Supervisor,  for  it  u-as 
through  his  cooperation  that  we  had  graded  arvJ  well 
kept  roads  through  the  project.  Early  in  the 
development,  Clark  county  oiled  the  Monteview 
Highway  from  Lidy  Hot  Springs  to  the  Jefferson 
county  line,  giving  us  a  paved  road  into  Dubois. 

It  was,  and  is  still,  a  great  sense  of 
accomplishment  to  be  a  part  of  bringing  an  arid  area 
to  life,  and  to  see  it  flourish  and  grow  to  what  it  has 
become  today  in  1989.  Perhaps,  the  best  pan  of  all. 
was  the  happiness  we  enjoyed  by  brushing  sh^nilJers 
with  the  finest  of  people  and  being  able  to  traffic  with 
the  great  and  wonderful  people  of  Clark  count>  u  horn 
we  came  to  love  arxl  who  made  our  stay  there  one  of 
the  highlights  of  our  lives. 

"The  Project"  as  we  called  it  in  the  beginning, 
was  a  happy  and  adventuresome  part  of  our  life-  lo 
ride  our  horses  and  make  new  discoveries  and  hunt 
arrow  heads  and  the  Indian  relic-to  build  forts  in  the 
sagebrush  and  battle  the  rattlesnake  for  a  right  to  be 
there-to  swim  at  Lidy  Hot  Springs,  and  to  .share  it  all 
with  excited  and  exploring  children  and  the  childrens' 
friends,  leaves  wonderful  memories.  Memories  so 
grand  that  our  children  still  return  \snih  their  children 
for  just  a  brief  moment  to  see  if  they  can  once  again 
recapture  the  joy  of  childhixxl  d.iys  out  where  the 
coyotes  still  howl,  and  antelope  and  rabbit  still  run. 
and  sage  grouse  drummed  in  the  spring  covering  the 
desert  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  It  was  a  wonderful 
place  where  little  children  explored  a  vast  arvJ  exciting 
plain  with  visioas  of  Indian  and  buffalo  Thoy 
watched  the  pheas;inLs  and  s;jge  chickens  rixi>t  side  b> 
side  on  the  power  lines  until  they  almost  touched  the 
ground,  in  the  quiet  arxl  (x-aceful  summer  evmnv-s  on 

the  desert. 

( oMiMi  11)  Hv  (fHA^r  ^<  bqw^n 
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PATRICK  BOWEN 

Patrick  Bowen,  son  of  Charles  and  Edith 
Bowen  of  Spencer,  Idaho  and  1961  Clark  County  high 
school  graduate,  became  a  praised  pilot  following  a 
mishap  in  November,  1986  that  could  have  ended  in 
tragedy. 

A  pilot  for  Arco  Alaska  Inc.,  Patrick  was 
landing  a  727  jetliner  when  the  nosegear  failed  to 
drop.  He  made  a  successful  emergency  landing, 
skidding  the  nose  section  of  the  plane  on  foam  that 
airport  emergency  crews  had  laid  on  tiie  runway  at 
Anchorage  International  Airport.  The  plane  was 
carrying  109  passengers  and  six  crew  members,  none 
of  >\1iom  were  reported  injured. 

"The  pilot  was  Capt.  Patrick  Bowen,"  said 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  spokesman  Paul 
Steucke,  "he  did  a  great  job  of  bringing  it  down,  no 
doubt  about  it." 

Patrick  now  lives  in  Anchorage  vn^  his  wife. 

Charles  and  EdiA  Bowen  enjoy  having  their 
sons  visit  tiiem  at  home  in  Spencer.  Son,  Todd 
Bowen  quite  frequently  flies  in  from  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  while  Pat,  arrives  in  Idaho  Falls  also,  from 
Anchorage. 

They  all  manage  to  stUl  spend  hunting  season 
with  their  parents  in  Spencer. 

COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD 


FRED  AND  CORAL  SANT  BOYCE 

Fred  and  Coral  Boyce  moved  to  Clark  County 
in  1952.  They  lived  on  Medicine  Lodge  where,  he 
was  employed  by  the  Walstrom  Brothers,  who  were 
engaged  in  farming  on  the  lower  lodge. 

Their  family  included  six  dau^ters:  Mary 
Boyce  Small,  Beth  Boyce  Howard,  Afton  Boyce 
Richmond,  Rea  Boyce  England,  Beverly  Boyce 
Williams,  and  Marchele  Boyce  Neil. 

Fred  and  Coral  were  married  October  28, 
1929  in  Bingham  County,  at  Shelley,  Idaho.  This  too 
was  their  first  home. 

While  living  on  Medicine  Lodge  several  of 
their  children  attended  school  in  Dubois.  Afton,  and 
Rea  graduated  from  Clark  County  High  School. 
Beverly  also  attended  high  school,  and  Marchele  was 
in  grade  school.     Beverly  was  a  high  school  cheer 


leader  at  Clark  County  with  Elaine  Rasmussen  and 
Betty  Holden.  Mary  became  tiie  wife  of  Leland  Small 
in  1954  and  continued  to  live  on  Medicine  Lodge  at 
the  Small  ranch. 

Fred  has  since  passed  away. 

Coral  resides  in  Rigby  with  her  daughter, 
Beverly.  She  celebrated  her  85th  birthday  on 
November  17,  1990. 

COMPILED  BY  FAMILY  MEMBERS 


REVEREND  JULIA  BRAND 

The  Reverend  Miss  Julia  Brand,  who  served 
as  pastor  of  the  Dubois  Community  Baptist  Church 
since  1960,  accepted  a  call  to  serve  two  small 
churches  in  Blaine  and  Marietta,  Washington  in  July 
of  1%8.  The  area  was  located  near  her  home  town  of 
Bellingham,  Washington,  where  her  mother  was  living 
at  that  time. 

One  of  tiie  major  conmiunity  projects  she 
undertook,  wMe  in  Dubois,  was  the  founding  of  a 
Conmiunity  library.  Throu^  her  untiring  efforts,  flie 
Caboose,  donated  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  was 
painted,  fixed  up  and  filled  up  with  shelves  and  books. 
It  became  well  known  as  "The  Book  Caboose"  and  the 
community  was  proud  of  it. 

This  project  was  a  natural  for  Miss  Brand,  as 
she  had  one  year  of  library  study  in  Washington  State, 
did  library  work  to  pay  her  college  expenses,  and  was, 
herself  an  avid  reader.  After  two  years  of  teachers 
training  and  the  one  year  of  library  study,  she  was 
doing  library  work  >\1ien  the  depression  hit,  but  still 
soon  found  herself  unemployed.  Her  home  church  in 
Bellingham  was  carrying  on  Christian  work  where 
pastors  had  left  the  field  and  hadn't  been  replaced,  so 
she  started  gospel  team  activity,  serving  five  areas 
where  there  were  three  Baptist  churches.  Because  the 
state  secretary  decided  it  would  be  good  for  her  to 
have  more  training,  she  went  to  the  Berkeley  Baptist 
Divinity  School  to  study,  just  prior  to  World  War  11, 
Upon  completion  of  her  schooling  tfiere  she  was 
employed  in  church  missionary  work  in  Seattle  and 
Great  Falls,  Montana.  In  1946,  in  a  ceremony 
performed  in  Great  Falls,  she  was  ordained  so  tiiat  she 
could  apply  for  rural  pastors.  Later  she  was  pastor  of 
the  Crow  Indian  Reservation  in  Montana.  She  served 
the  Roberts  Conununity  Church  for  five  years  before 
coming  to  Dubois. 
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Miss  Brand  was  also  secretary  to  Supt.  David 
Ross  at  the  Clark  County  High  School. 

She  was  honored  by  a  community  pot-luck 
dinner  before  she  left  Dubois.  During  the  evening 
she  received  several  special  honors.  She  was 
presented  a  plaque,  on  behalf  of  the  Dubois  Lions 
Club,  for  recognition  of  her  dedicated  community 
service,  presented  by  Howard  Johnston. 

Vicki  Leonardson,  on  behalf  of  the  Fellowship 
Guild  girls,  presented  her  with  a  "tote-bag"  and 
scrapbook  that  they  had  made  for  her.  The  cover  of 
the  book  was  made  by  Beverly  Johnson,  each  girl  in 
the  Guild  had  completed  a  page,  with  original  poems, 
well-wishes  and  snapshots. 

Nancy  Frederiksen,  on  behalf  of  Miss  Brand's 
many  friends,  presented  her  with  a  typewriter,  and  a 
gift  of  money  from  friends  and  the  Ladies  Aid,  and 
they  also  assisted  her  with  her  moving. 

Drivers  of  the  U-Haul  which  moved  her 
personal  belongings  were  Charlie  and  George  Johnson. 
Mrs.  Helen  Johnson  and  daughter,  Beverly,  left  in 
their  car  to  pick  up  the  boys,  and  later  returned  to 
Dubois. 

Miss  Brand  has  since  passed  away  around 
1986  in  the  state  of  Washington. 

COMPILED  BY  ANNE  LEONARDSON/BONNIE  STODDARD 


"GUS"  A.  BRAUER 


"Gus".  Charlie  Hibbert.  "Linda" 
Dorothy  Lena 

"Gus"  was  born  in  Amsterdam,  Holland, 
October  20,  1879.  His  parents  were  converted  to  the 
LDS  Church  in  1886  and  moved  to  Ogden  Desert 
Territory  in  1887.  As  he  grew  up,  "Gas"  lived  in 
Ogden  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Ucon,  Idaho  and 
Butte,  Montana. 

In  1898  he  homesteaded  on  SE  1/4,  Sec.  29, 


T13N,  R39E,  BM,  called  it  the  Heart  Fail  Ranch,  and 
started  raising  cattle.  His  right  to  2.4  cfs  of  water  out 
of  Warm  creek  was  dated  1898. 

On  September  6,  1905  he  married  Melinda 
Hibbert  Bennett,  a  young  widow  with  3  small  boys, 
Thomas  Lloyd,  Parley  LeRoy,  and  Eugene  Hibbert, 
from  Glendale,  east  of  Preston,  Idaho.  Mrs.  Bennett 
had  spent  several  summers  in  the  Kilgore  area  cooking 
for  her  brother,  Charies  Hibbert. 


Brauer 
Home 

The  Brauers  had  one  daughter,  Dorothy  Lena, 
bom  in  a  log  cabin  at  the  ranch  May  24,  1912.  Dr. 
De  Hart  deUvered  the  httle  girl. 

The  Brauers  built  a  new  barn  in  1915,  one  of 
the  largest  in  Camas  Meadows,  and  uiih  its  tin  roof 
still  a  prominent  landmark  in  the  Meadem's.  They 
built  a  new  home  in  1917.  In  the  following  years  the 
family  took  an  active  part  in  all  activities  typical  of  a 
small,  rather  isolated  western  American  ranch 
community. 

In  World  War  I,  it  was  helping  \Mih  War 
Bond  drives  and  the  Red  Cross.  At  all  time.s,  it  v,-2s 
helping  with  all  activities  that  benetued  the 
community. 

Mrs.  Brauer  died  March  6,  1936  and  u-as 
buried  at  Glendale. 

In  1941,  "Gus"  .sold  his  ranch  and  during  the 
years  of  World  War  II  spent  the  \Mnters  in  U^s 
Angeles  repairing  street  cars,  and  the  .summers  in  the 
Meadows. 

"Gus"  -served  two  term.s  (1^^2-44  and  I^U4 
46)  in  the  Idaho  State  Legislature  as  the  Repre.senuiive 
from  Clark  County. 

On  February  16.  I'M8  he  married  Jeanettr 
Prall  Adams,  and  moved  to  Caldwell  where  he  died 
December  10,    1970      He  is  buried  in  the  Cald^^rll 

Cemetery. 

(Lloyd  -  Co. A.  121.st  Machine  Gun  Hn  .  41st 
Div.  A.E.F..  Feb  12.  18^X1.  Sam.  M.n  8.  I'XX) 
Sept.  6.  1905.) 
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Melinda  Hibbert  Bennett  Brauer  was 
outstanding,  typical  of  the  pioneer  women  who  helped 
to  settle  and  build  that  part  of  western  America  that  is 
now  Idaho  and  Utah. 

She  was  born  in  Enterprise,  Desert  Territory, 
February  15,  1870,  the  fifth  of  ten  children  bom  to 
Mary  Mills  and  Benjamin  Hibbert.  Both  Mary  and 
Benjamin  were  Mormon  converts  from  Manchester, 
England.  Both  crossed  the  Plains  with  different 
handcart  companies. 

Melinda  Hibbert  grew  up  in  Peterson, 
Enterprise,  Bountiful  and  Woods  Cross,  all  in  Deserett 
Territory. 

On  February  12,  1890  she  married  Samuel 
James  Bennett  from  Winder,  Idaho.  They  lived  on  a 
farm  at  Glendale,  about  10  miles  northeast  of  Preston, 
Idaho.  To  them  were  bom  4  boys,  James  Ray,  died 
3  days  after  birthday,  bom  December  29,  1890; 
Thomas  Lloyd,  June  3,  1892;  Parley  LeRoy,  March 
22,  1894;  and  Eugene  Hibbert,  December  10,  1896. 

COMPILED  BY  BRAUER  FAMILY 


FRANK  AND  FANNIE  BREIL 


Frank  and  Fannie 
Katherine  and  Hugh 

Frank  and  Fannie  Breil,  one  time  employees 
of  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company,  were  both  bom  in 
Vienna,  Austria-he  on  March  20,  1879,  and  she  May 
6,  1881.  At  the  age  of  14,  Mr.  Breil  was  taken  out  of 
school  to  leam  the  trade  of  tailoring.  He  studied  at 
this  for  three  years,  working  from  5  am  to  8  pm  with 
no  pay.  He  then  took  up  women's  tailoring,  working 
for  $3.00  a  week,  witii  room  and  board,  for  two 
years.  In  1899  Vienna  had  a  depression.  Frank  had 
no  job  and  Uved  on  a  cup  of  coffee  and  one  roll  every 
day  for  three  months. 

It  was  compulsory  in  Austria  for  all  men  to 


join  the  army  for  three  years  between  the  ages  of  21 
and  24.  In  the  army  his  pay  was  six  pennies  a  day. 
When  he  was  discharged  from  the  army  he  went  back 
to  Vienna,  where  he  married  Mrs.  Breil. 

Fannie 's  aunt  gave  them  $1,000  with  which 
they  established  a  retail  store.  However,  after  three 
years  of  hard,  but  unsuccessful  work,  they  went 
bankrupt.    Frank  then  went  back  to  tailoring. 

However,  the  Breils  were  not  destined  to 
remain  in  Vienna.  Her  aunt,  Mrs.  J.D.  Wood,  who 
lived  in  Idaho,  sent  them  tickets  to  come  to  America. 
Although  Frank  couldn't  speak  a  word  of  English,  he 
managed  to  get  a  job  in  Camas,  Idaho,  working  on  a 
farm.  He  earned  $20  a  month  working  in  the  field  all 
day  and  milking  14  cows  before  breakfast  and  after 
supper,  while  Mrs.  Breil  cooked  for  20  men,  without 
pay. 

From  Camas  they  went  to  a  ranch  in  Sheridan, 
Wyoming,  where  Frank  was  foreman  for  eight  years. 
He  was  able  to  speak  English  fairly  well  by  this  time. 
While  on  this  ranch  Frank  sent  for  Austrian  books  and 
papers.  However,  World  War  I  stopped  this  European 
news  and  he  began  reading  American  literature  only. 
This  increased  his  knowledge  of  his  adopted  country 
and  helped  him  to  leara  the  language  better. 

In  1919  the  Breils  moved  to  Idaho  Falls. 
Finding  no  job  there,  they  washed  laundry  for  36 
families  a  week.  For  four  years  they  were  employed 
at  the  Central  school  in  Idaho  Falls. 

They  then  went  to  Spencer,  Idaho,  where  they 
worked  for  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company.  Here 
Fannie  cooked  for  one  hundred  men  for  six  years,  and 
he  worked  at  the  WLS  Company  Conmiissary.  After 
the  company  went  "broke"  they  moved  back  to  Idaho 
Falls,  where  they  served  for  31  years  as  custodians  of 
the  O.E.  Bell  Junior  High  School. 

Frank  and  Fannie  were  the  parents  of  two 
children,  Katherine  Rose  and  Hugh  C.  Katherine 
married  Harry  J.  Martin,  who  was  also  employed  by 
the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company,  and  in  1943  was 
foreman  of  the  Hagenbarth  Livestock  Company  near 
Dillon,  Montana.  They  had  one  child,  Marian,  who 
is  now  Mrs.  Dean  Li(jenquist  of  Idaho  Falls. 
Katherine  Breil  Martin  died  in  1930.  Mr.  Martin  later 
married  Mrs.  Lottie  Hardy  in  Arco  in  1938.  She  was 
a  sister  of  former  Gov.  C.A.  Bottolfsen. 

The  BreU's  son,  Hugh,  died  May  30,  1951. 
Frank  Breil  passed  away  April  12,  1958,  and  Fannie 
passed  away  March  24,  1960.  Both  are  buried  at  the 
Rose  Hill  Cemetery  in  Idaho  Falls. 

COMPILED  BY  MRS.  DEAN  LIL.TENOUIST 
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HUGH  C.  BREIL 


Hugh 
in 
Spencer 

Hugh  Charles  Breil,  was  a  veteran  of  World 
War  11  and  recipient  of  the  Bronze  Star  for  bravery  in 
action  in  Italy  and  Africa  with  the  88th  Division. 

He  was  born  August  30,  1912  at  Kilgore, 
Idaho,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Breil. 

On  January  22,  1949  he  and  Elsie  Edwards 
were  married  in  Idaho  Falls.  He  had  one  stepson. 
Dean  Edwards. 

Hugh  was  well  known  in  Idaho  Falls,  where 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Eagles  Lodge  and  the 
American  Legion. 

He  passed  away  at  his  home  in  Idaho  Falls 
and  is  buried  at  the  Rose  Hill  Cemetery. 

COMPILED  FROM  THE  POST  REGISTER 


CHARLES  E.  AND  DARLENE  BROWN 


Virgil  and  Stella  Brown  Children 
Shirley.  Bettv.  Charles,  .fames 

While  the  family  of  Charles  E.  Brown  lived  in 
Dubois  for  a  relatively  short  period  of  time  in  the 
mid-to-late  1960's,  they  are  well  remembered, 
primarily  for  their  association  with  the  Clark  County 
Rodeo  Association. 

The  rodeo  at  that  time  was  held  on  the  Roy 
Laird  property,  east  of  Dubois.  It  was  later  moved  to 
its  present  location  north  of  the  townsite.    "Chuck",  as 


Charles  Brown  was  known,  served  a  term  as  president 
of  the  association.  In  fact,  his  entire  family  shared  his 
love  for  horses  and  they  were  all  involved  in  rodeo 
activities  or  merely  riding  horses  whenever  an 
opportunity  presented  itself. 

Another  activity  Chuck  enjoyed  was  "going  to 
the  timber"  with  his  friends  Dutch  Doschades  and 
Buster  Richardson  where  they  got  out  hundreds  of 
poles. 

Charles  and  Darlene  Brown  lived  on  Oakely 
Avenue  in  the  home  now  owned  by  Jack  Hen^sley, 
located  between  the  houses  now  owned  by  Ida  May 
Cook  and  Dave  and  Bonnie  Burns.  Chuck  )A-as 
working  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  on  the 
Dubois  section.  They  had  three  daughters-Glynis, 
Tina,  and  Robin~and  a  son,  Daniel  C.  The  girls 
attended  grade  school  in  Dubois. 

Charles  E.  Brown  was  born  July  30,  1929  to 
Virgil  and  Stella  Brown  in  Wheeling,  Missouri.  He 
served  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  during  the  Korean  War. 
Chuck  married  Darlene  Peterson  on  March  8,  1953  in 
Dell,  Montana.  Shortly  after  their  marriage,  they 
moved  to  Oregon  where  he  worked  as  a  concrete 
finisher.  They  returned  to  Lima  three  years  later 
where  Chuck  went  to  work  with  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  being  sent  out  on  various  sections,  including 
Dubois.  They  made  their  home  at  Red  Rivck. 
Montana  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  in  1986. 

A  commentary  from  his  children  reads:  "Dad 
never  lost  his  temper  or  made  us  feel  ashamed.  Even 
when  we  messed  up  he  was  there  to  comfort  and  help 
us.  He  was  quiet,  strong,  and  non-  judgmental  His 
strength  and  love  were  quietly  shown  to  us  in  his 
willingness  to  stand  beside  us  and  share  in  our  choices 
and  decisions.  Dad  was  a  man  of  few  words,  but 
many  deeds  for  all  who  knew  him.  What  D^d  mejnt 
to  us  children  was  'Love'." 

The  Browns  have  six  grandchildren.     Chuck 
passed  away  January'  2,   1^)88  and  was  buried  at  the 
Lima  Community  Cemeter\.    Darlene  is  now  making 
her  home  in  Lima.  Montana. 
COMPILED  BY  CHARI.KS  V    BR()\S?s  KAMII  V 


DANIKL  A.  "Art"  BRI(.(.S 

"Art"  Bripgs.  a  Galgher  (inyon 
homesteader,  was  Umni\  m-arly  dead  in  his  cabm.  New 
Years  Day.  1^)47.  by  mail  carrier  William  "Bill* 
Ellis,  and  friends. 
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Briggs  was  born  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  and 
in  1910  joined  three  brothers  and  a  sister  in  Teton, 
Idaho. 

In  1917  he  moved  to  Galagher  Canyon  near 
Winsper.  He  lived  by  himself;  and  apparently  never 
married.  In  the  summer  months  he  operated  his 
homestead,  then  during  the  winter  months  he  would 
usually  go  back  to  Teton  to  live  with  a  brother, 
George  A.  Briggs. 

Mr.  Briggs  had  failed  to  call  for  his 
Christmas  presents  and  other  mail  at  the  Winsper  Post 
Office,  so  the  Winsper  route  mail  carrier  decided  that 
it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  check  on  him.  Mr.  Ellis 
took  him  to  an  Idaho  Falls  hospital  where  he  died  of 
what  they  said  was  frozen  feet. 

Surviving  at  the  time  of  his  death  were  two 
brothers  and  a  sister,  B.T.  Briggs,  and  Mrs.  Clara 
Anderson  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  and  George  A. 
Briggs  of  Teton.  Graveside  services  and  interment 
were  conducted  at  the  Salt  Lake  City  Cemetery. 

COMPILED  FROM  POST  REGISTER/1970 


SIDNEY  EARL  AND  RACHEL 
LUCAS  BROWN 


Earl 

and 

Rachel 


Sidney  Earl  Brown  was  born  in  Piano,  Idaho, 
May  31,  1894,  the  son  of  Joseph  S.and  Wealthy  May 
Brown.  At  a  very  early  age  was  he  bereft  of  his 
father,  who  was  killed  enroute  to  his  sisters  funeral. 
His  mother  gathered  her  children  a  little  closer  and 
faced  the  future  with  determination  and  fortitude. 

Earl  moved  with  his  mother  to  join  his  brother 
where  they  stayed  two  years.  They  returned  to  Piano 
where  he  attended  school  and  after  graduating  from 
elementary  school,  he  attended  one  year  at  Ricks 
College.  On  October  8,  1914,  he  married  Rachel 
Lucas  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple.      Their  first  years 


were  indeed  pioneer  days,  all  work  done  with  horses, 
and  sulky  plows,  the  grain  drilled  with  horses,  and 
combined  the  same  way.  Earl  drove  the  horses  and 
Rachel  sewed  the  sacks  of  grain,  he  drove  cattle  from 
Woodrow  to  Hamer.  Earl  hauled  grain  from 
Woodrow  to  Dubois  to  load  and  ship  in  a  train.  This 
is  how  they  were  able  to  build  a  beautiful  farm  and 
one  of  the  top  grade  Hereford  herds. 

Rachel  Lucas,  was  born  in  1897,  at  Piano, 
Idaho.  The  seventh  daughter  of  Hyrum  and  Josephine 
Lucas.  She  went  to  school  in  Union,  Oregon.  She 
learned  at  an  early  age  how  to  work  in  the  woolen 
mills,  and  picking  cherries  for  15  cents  a  gallon,  in  a 
prune  factory  when  she  was  ten.  With  no  sons  in  the 
family,  she  had  to  work  on  the  farm  with  her  father. 
She  was  an  excellent  cook  and  homemaker.  She  also 
served  twice  as  Relief  Society  president. 

Earl  and  Rachel  had  three  children:  Selma 
Brown  (married  Donald  Jeppsen),  Geneva  Brown 
(married  Ray  Sanders)  and  Sidney  Earl  Brown,  Jr. 
(married  Marie  Surey). 

In  1919  they  purchased  a  farm  in  Hamer;  so 
began  their  expansion  of  farms  and  cattle.  He  enjoyed 
being  a  community  builder  and  was  instrumental  in 
consolidating  the  Centerville  school  with  Hamer.  He 
was  trustee  for  three  terms,  acting  as  clerk. 

In  the  spring  we  moved  to  Hamer,  and  in  June 
the  cattle  were  driven  to  Kilgore,  with  the  Hillman 
herd.  Earl's  cattle  were  taken  to  East  Camas  and 
Chin  creek.  In  the  sunmier  time  Dad  would  help 
Hillmans  put  up  their  wild  hay,  and  put  up  his  own; 
he  ran  the  buckrake.  We  also  had  dry  farm  grain. 

In  the  fall  of  1950,  they  had  cattle  to  be  sold. 
"Sid"  and  Marie  took  the  first  load,  dad  and  mother 
were  going  to  take  the  second  load,  however,  mother 
hadn't  been  feeling  well,  so  Dad  and  "Sid"  took  them. 
For  some  reason  the  truck  tipped  over,  and  a  car 
coming  toward  them  ran  into  the  truck  and  they  were 
both  killed. 

Marie  gave  birth  to  a  son,  Sidney,  on 
September  23,  1950,  just  ten  days  following  the 
accident  that  took  the  life  of  her  husband.  "Sid"  and 
Marie  were  also  the  parents  of  an  older  daughter, 
Rosalee. 

After  Rachel's  husband  and  son  were  killed, 
she  moved  to  Rexburg,  Idaho,  and  built  a  new  home. 
She  continued  to  live  there  until  her  death  the  26th  of 
June  1983.  She  enjoyed  working  at  Shirley's 
Hamburger  Stand  and  at  the  Classic  Shop  in  Rexburg. 
Many  of  the  ranchers  of  the  area  stopped  at  Shirleys 
just  to  eat  one  of  her  superb  hamburgers  and  to  visit 
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when  she  had  time. 

Marie  Brown  eventually  married  "JefT 
Momberger. 

"Sid",  her  son,  now  ranches  in  Hamer,  along 
with  his  wife,  "Jan"  (Evans).  Their  children  include: 
Lisa,  Spencer,  Nicole  and  Stephanie,  Lisa  married 
Blake  Kirkpatrick  in  1991.  They  also  reside  in 
Hamer. 


H"V  V"  /       ^Vf    . 


'  ^  ,  a'^'***^    **'*'■ 


Ray 
and 
Geneva 


Ray  and  Geneva  Sanders  then  moved  back  to 
Hamer  to  run  the  farm  and  cattle  in  partnership  with 
Mother  Rachel  Brown. 

Ray  was  bom  September  18,  1911,  at  Lima, 
Montana,  the  son  of  Joseph  L.  "Bud"  and  Nancy  Ellen 
"Nell"  Thompson  Sanders.  He  received  his  education 
in  Lima,  Montana  and  Hamer,  and  Rexburg,  Idaho. 

Ray  was  a  cattle  rancher  and  lived  in  Hamer 
for  37  years.   He  had  also  lived  in  Goshen. 

On  October  1,  1936,  he  married  Geneva  Nell 
Brown  in  the  Salt  Lake  City  LDS  Temple. 

Ray  and  Geneva  sold  their  farm  at 
Goshen, Idaho,  bought  400  acres  at  Monteview,  and 
also  the  "Ray"  Bohney  place  at  Hamer. 

The  Forest  Service  was  going  into  a  Rest 
Rotation  system  of  grazing,  so  Sanders  had  to  buy  the 
Smith  Kent  place  in  Kilgore,  and  later  the  Art  Barney 
place.  They  were  on  the  West  Camas  Allotment  with 
Hillmans  and  Mortensens.  Rachel  sold  part  of  her 
holdings  to  the  Bird  Refuge,  and  we  bought  the  rest  of 
it,  and  also  Woodrow. 

They  were  active  members  of  the  LDS 
Church.  Ray  served  in  the  high  priest  group 
presidency,  Sunday  School  presidency  and  they  both 
served  as  missionaries  to  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

He  had  been  a  school  board  U-ustee,  West 
Jefferson  High  SchcK)l  PTA  president,  member  of  the 
Targhee  Forest  Advisory  Board,  a  member  of  the 
Idaho  Cattle  Association,  National  Cattlemen's 
Association,       Idaho       and       American      Hereford 


Associations,  president  of  the  West  Camas  Cattle 
Association,  and  a  charter  member  of  the  Hamer 
Lions  Club. 

Ray  and  Geneva,  had  six  children;  Norma  Sanders 
was  killed  in  a  car  wreck  in  1956,  near  Medicine 
Lodge;  Dean  Sanders  is  farming  at  Monteview; 
Barbara  Sanders  Shupe  is  living  in  Las  Cruces,  New 
Mexico;  Reed  Sanders  runs  the  farm  and  cattle  for  us 
in  Hamer;  Renae  Sanders  Zollinger  lives  in  Salem, 
Idaho,  they  operate  the  Credit  Bureau  of  Eastern 
Idaho;  and  Darrel  is  in  Huntington  Beach,  California 
working  in  a  bank  and  going  to  school. 

David  Ray  Sanders  passed  away  at  the  age  of 
80,  February  12,  1992,  at  their  family  home  in  Idaho 
Falls  due  to  a  stroke.  He  and  Geneva  had  been  living 
there  since  their  retirement.  He  was  buried  at  the 
Fielding  Memorial  Park  in  Idaho  Falls. 

COMPILED  BY  GENEVA  BRQW-N  SANDERS  1980 


LOUIE  IRENE  LAIRD  BLLFER 

Louie  Irene  Laird  Bulfer  was  K)rn  July  16. 
1910,  the  second  daughter  of  Joseph  Alben  Laird  and 
Louie  Dell  Davidson  Laird.  She  was  born  at  the 
family  home  in  Dubois,  Idaho.  Her  schcxiling  began 
in  the  Dubois  School  in  September,  1916,  graduating 
from  the  eighth  grade  May,  1925  and  from  DuK>is 
High  School  May  24,1929.  Louie  then  attended  the 
University  of  Idaho,  Southern  Branch,  Pivatello, 
Idaho. 

A  fun  loving  person,  Louie  u-as  aU-ay-s 
surrounded  by  friends.  She  loved  to  dance  and  swim 
at  Lidy  hot  Springs.  Many  stories  oi  the  old  tjme 
chicories  and  candy  making  and  tun  created  events  m 
the  home  are  related  by  Louie.  She  \o\x^  plays  arxl 
was  noted  for  her  acting  ability  in  high  schixil  a.s  well 
as  her  skills  in  basket  ball  and  other  sjHirLs. 

Each  summer  the  family  s"pent  a  month  o\  so 
in  Island  Park  where  their  father  had  soimmer  range 
for  the  sheep.  The  lambs  were  shipfvd  from  Big 
Springs  in  the  fall.  The  whole  family  went  to  nxleo's 
and  to  the  summer  dances  at  Pond's  I.*Klge  and  Big 
Springs.  These  were  especially  enjoyed  by  the  i^ldor 
girls  who  were  of  dating  age.  It  was  here  tlut  I  «>uje 
met  her  future  hu.sKind,  Daniel  luJwin  Bulfer.  a  Ihtcsi 
Service  Ranger,  and  a  n.Uive  (A  the  sLUe  o\  lowj 

"Dan"  and  "Uni"  were  married  at  the  honv  i>f 
her  parents  in  DuK'is.   LLiho.   November   18.    X'^'S'l 
They  were  nuirried  by  Bi.sliop  Jame^  Laird,  an  uncle 
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of  the  bride. 

Their  first  home  was  at  St.  Anthony,  Idaho. 
They  were  later  transferred  to  Logan,  Utah.  Many 
states  were  to  be  home,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania, 
Minnesota,  Florida,  Washington  D.  C,  Idaho  and  in 
1959  they  moved  to  Portland,  Oregon  and  have  since 
resided  there. 

Mr.  Bulfer  spent  47  years  with  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  and  was  a  member  of  the 
agency's" 30-year"  Club.  He  served  as  chief  of 
personnel  for  Region  6,  encompassing  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  Idaho.  In  1%5  he  received  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Superior  Service  Award. 
He  was  a  member  of  University  Lodge  351  AF&AM 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  the  Willamette  Yacht  Club. 

He  was  a  veteran  of  the  Air  Force,  in  which 
he  held  the  rank  of  Major.  While  he  was  in  the  Pacific 
during  the  war  Louie  came  home  to  Dubois  to  live 
with  their  two  children,  Edwin  George  Bulfer  and 
Karol  Lou  Bulfer  Nelson.  Both  have  very  fond 
memories  of  life  in  Idaho  with  grandparents  and 
Uncles,  Aunts  and  Cousins. 

One  outstanding  enjoyment  of  the  family  after 
moving  to  Portland  was  their  boat,  a  sea  going  vessel. 
They  made  many  cruises  on  the  boat,  learning  to 
navigate,  and  had  many  friends  at  the  Yatch  Club 
cook  outs,  parties,  and  great  fun  sharing  with  family 
and  friends.  The  couple  had  always  had  a  very  active 
social  life. 

As  a  couple  "Dan"  and  "Lou"  did  some 
traveling,  to  Hawaii,  several  cruises  to  Alaska  and  a 
Caribbean  Cruise.  They  flew  to  Arizona  and  bought 
some  retirement  property  near  to  the  Mexican  Border. 

In  November,  1982  the  couple  celebrated  their 
Fiftieth  Wedding  Anniversary. 

Following  several  illnesses  "Dan"  Bulfer  died 
April  13,  1983  at  Portland,  Oregon.  Graveside 
services  were  held  in  Dubois,  Idaho  conducted  by 
Bishop  Dale  Willes.  Interment  was  in  the  Dubois 
Cemetery. 

Louie  continues  to  make  her  home  in 
Portland.  She  has  done  some  traveling  but  mostly 
enjoys  her  family.  Both  of  her  children  live  in  the 
Portland  area.  There  are  four  grandchildren  and  five 
great  grandchildren.  She  always  enjoys  visiting  in 
Dubois  with  family  members  and  friends. 

COMPILED  BY  GLADYS  LAIRD  LEONARDSON 


MR.  AND  MRS.  BROWNING 

When  I  entered  school  for  the  second  year  of 
my  education,  my  teacher  was  Mr.  Browning.  School 
was  held  in  the  school  house  of  logs,  then  situated  in 
the  southwest  comer  of  the  J. D.  Ellis  property.  For 
some  (I'm  sure  good)  reason  I  remember  and  wish  to 
record  part  of  my  pleasant  memories  of  this  fine 
couple,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning,  who  at  community 
gatherings  or  parties  were  pretty  much  the  "life  of  the 
affair."  I  remember  this  fine  young  couple  mainly 
because  of  a  song  that  they  were  urged  to  sing  at 
almost  every  community  get-to-gether.  I  shall  give 
here  what  I  can  best  remember  of  the  song  that  had 
such  meaning  and  typified  the  "West"  to  a  T. 

In  this  song  a  young  man  is  deeply  in  love 
with  his  sweetheart  and  very  much  wants  to  go  west 
and  is  trying  to  persuade  his  sweetheart  to  marry  him 
and  then  together  go  west.  His  sweetheart  countered 
with  disadvantages  of  such  a  move.  The  young  man 
finally  won  out  and  the  two  lovers  ended  up  singing, 
as  a  duet,  the  chorus  of  the  song. 

COMPILED  BY  CARL  LEONARDSON 


ARTHUR  GEORGE  AND  MYRTIE  GRAY 
HAWKINS  BURNSIDE 


Burnside  Family  and  Home 

Grandpa  &  Grandma  Burnside.  .Tohn. 

.Tames(father).  Robert.  Marv(mother) 

Lillian.  Ruth.  Arthur.  Levlia. 

Henry.  Zilela.  Paul 

"Art"    Burnside    married    Myrtie    Hawkins 
August  6,  1918  in  Dillon,  Montana.    They  lived  on 
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the  Burnside  ranch  at  Cottonwood,  near  Spencer,  for 
many  years.  Art"  was  born  November  4,  1878  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  before  his  family  moved  to  Beaver 
Canyon  around  1880. 

Myrtie  was  born  May  5,  1889,  in  Colorado. 

Their  children  were  to  include:  Reva  Burnside 
Butler  and  Cecil  Burnside  of  Sacramento,  California; 
Calvin  Burnside  of  Fair  Oaks,  and  Elwyn  Burnside  of 
Fowler,  California. 

"Art"  passed  July  18,  1943. 

Myrtie  continued  to  live  in  Fair  Oaks, 
California,  where  she  died  of  a  stroke,  August  28, 
1980. 

COMPILED  BY  FRANCIS  .TEAN  BURNSIDE  THOMPSON 


JAMES  AND  SARAH  ELIZABETH 
FUNGE  BURNSIDE 

My  grandfather,  James  Burnside,  served  as 
sheriff  of  this  area  of  the  county  for  several  years, 
prior  to  when  the  county  became  Clark  County. 

He  was  born  April  20,  1850,  in  Ireland,  the 
son  of  James  and  Sarah  Wilson  Burnside. 

Grandmother,  Elizabeth  Funge,  was  born 
March  29,  1853,  also  in  Ireland.  Her  mother  was  an 
Agar. 

They  were  married  October  11,  1872,  at 
Waterford,  Ireland.  Together  they  traveled  to 
America,  eventually  living  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Their  family  of  twelve  children,  were  bom  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Beaver  Canyon,  and  Spencer, 
Idaho.  The  first  four  born  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
included: 


James  Wm  and  Mary  Alice 


James  William  Tennett,  was  bom  September 
26,  1873.  He  married  Mary  Alice  High,  November 
5,  1905.    Grandfather  died  February  26,  1948. 

Anna  Elizabeth  Burnside,  was  bom 
December  10,  1874.  She  married  Francis  Dingier, 
January  17,  1900.    She  passed  away  August  7,  1961. 

Sarah  Catherine  Burnside,  was  born  January 
18,  1877.  She  married  Harry  Frank  Dwelle,  October 
26,  1903.    She  died  July  26,  1932. 

Arthur  George,  was  born  November  4,  1878. 
"Art"  married  Myrtie  Gray  Hawkins,  July  30,  1916. 
He  died  July  18,  1943. 

My  grandparents  moved  to  Beaver  Canyon, 
Idaho,  (then  in  Fremont  County).  Beaver  Canyon  was 
the  birth  place  for  several  more  children  including: 

John  Henry,  was  bom  August  29,  1880.  He 
married  Bernice  Leonardson  of  Medicine  Ltxjge, 
August  6,  1918.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Charles  H. 
and  Ida  M.  Dawley  Leonardson.  John  died  September 
5,  1933.  Bernice  left  their  ranch  and  moved  to 
Medicine  Lodge  with  her  children  to  attend  school. 
She  married  Frank  Robbins  of  Humphrey,  June  29, 
1939. 

Nellie  Funge  Burnside,  was  Nirn  March  24, 
1883.  She  married  Jay  WTiitman,  October  9.  19(W. 
Her  death  was  recorded  March  19,  1%5. 

Su.san  Agar  Burnside,  was  born  April  14, 
1885,  and  married  Oliver  Johnson,  December  5,  1908. 
She  passed  away  January  14,  1945. 

Don  LeRoy,  was  born  November  30.  1887. 
He  married  Libbie  May  High,  July  30,  1919.  His 
death  was  listed  as  of  May  20,  1928. 


^»vlia  &  y-ylt'la  "/tlhi"  nunisidc 
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Lillian  Pauline  Burnside,  was  born  January 
19,  1891.  Her  husband  was  Henry  Judson  Rust, 
whom  she  married  March  29,  1910.  Lillian  passed 
away  December  31,  1964. 

Ruth  Rosamond  Burnside,  was  born  January 
12,  1893.  Her  husband  was  Jack  McAllister,  whom 
she  married  October  6,  1924.  She  died  November  28, 
1946. 

Daisy  Irene  Burnside,  was  born  October  26, 
1894,  and  died  on  the  same  date. 

The  last  child  was  born  after  the  family  moved 
from  Beaver  Canyon. 

Robert  Washington,  as  born  February  24, 
18%  at  Spencer.  "Bob"  remained  a  bachelor  all  his 
life.  He  ranched  on  the  original  family  homestead, 
south  of  Spencer,  until  he  sold  out  to  Tom 
McCullough,  in  his  later  years.  The  Burnside  home 
was  built  in  the  same  vicinity  of  the  early  day  Dry 
Creek  Stage  Station. 

All  twelve  of  the  Burnside  children  are 
deceased. 

I,  "Zella"  Burnside  Rice  Bergman,  am  the 
oldest  daughter,  of  James  William  Tennett  and  Mary 
AHce  High,  bom  July  31,  1888.  I  was  bom  August 
15,  1906,  at  Pocatello,  Idaho,  where  my  father  was 
fireman  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  I  have  one 
sister,  Leylia  Agnes,  born  November  2,  1907,  at 
Lima,  Montana. 

I  started  to  school  in  Dubois,  Idaho,  with 
Bessie  Meeker  being  my  teacher. 

Our  family  then  moved  to  the  other  side  of 
Fremont  County,  to  Ash  ton,  Idaho,  in  approximately 
1918  or  1919,  living  on  a  ranch  west  of  Ashton, 
Idaho.  Our  next  home  was  in  Yellowstone,  at  the 
Madison  Hotel,  during  the  summer  months,  and  the 
Associated  seed  Home  as  an  inspector  for 
approximately  12  years. 

I  became  the  wife  of  Eldon  Rice  in  1938. 
Eldon  and  I  have  a  family  of  three  children;  Dee 
Rice,  Marvin  Lee  Rice  and.  Donna  (Rice)  Cameron. 
Our  children  are  all  living  in  Pocatello,  Idaho. 
Presently  there  are  ten  grandchildren,  and  one  great 
grandson. 

I  was  divorced  in  1960,  and  in  1965  on 
August  7, 1  married  Clarence  H.  Bergman,  Our  home 
is  located  at  1407  Lener  St.,  Pocatello,  Idaho.  I  was 
employed  for  18  years  at  the  Hotel  Bannock,  retiring 
in  1969. 

My  father,  James  Burnside,  passed  away 
February  26,  1948.  My  mother,  lived  with  us  for  3 
years;  however,  she  passed  away  April   16,   1979. 


Both  are  buried  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 

My  father's  youngest  brother,  Robert 
Washington,  who  never  married,  lived  with  us  during 
his  last  year.  He  had  previously  been  living  in  Idaho 
Falls.    He  passed  away  November  21,  1974. 

COMPILED      BY      "ZELLA"      BURNSIDE      RICE 
BERGMAN/5/26/79 


ROBERT  "BOB"  WASHINGTON  BURNSIDE 
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BURNSIDE  HOME 

Robert  Burnside,  a  bachelor,  operated  the 
oringal  old  Burnside  ranch,  located  south  of  Spencer, 
Idaho,  until  he  retired  in  1959  when  William  and  son, 
"Tom",  McCullough,  purchased  his  ranch.  William 
has  since  passed  away,  and  "Tom"  is  the  present  ranch 
owner. 

Robert  "Bob"  was  born  February  24,  1896  at 
Spencer  Idaho,  the  son  of  James  and  Sarah  Elizabeth 
Funge  Burnside.  He  was  the  last  child  of  a  family  of 
12  children,  only  one  child  died  at  birth. 

"Bob"  attended  school  at  Spencer  and  Dubois. 

He  served  in  the  army  infantry  during  World 
War  I  in  France.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Legion  at  Dubois. 

One  of  his  main  interests  was  politics,  which 
he  liked  to  be  involved.  He  never  missed  coming  into 
town  for  election  events. 

"Bob"  enjoyed  working  with  his  cattle. 
During  the  earlier  years  he  would  often  ride  with 
other  area  livestock  men.  One  time  he  was  riding  and 
working  cattle  with  Wilford  Waring,  and  Wayne  Bond 
at  Medicine  Lodge.  After  riding  all  day,  that  evening, 
they  were  invited  to  attend  a  community  church 
meeting  at  the  Medicine  Lodge  School.    When  they 
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made  their  entrance,  a  few  members  of  the 
congregation  laughed  at  seeing  them  there.  They  did 
stay,  but  never  bothered  to  attend  another  meeting. 

"Bob"  would  drive  into  Spencer  to  pick  up  his 
mail.  He  purchased  his  food  supplies  mostly  in 
Spencer,  as  well  as  in  Dubois. 

"Ike"  Wagoner  was  a  good  friend  of  "Bob's." 
He  spent  quite  a  bit  of  time  at  the  Bumside  ranch 
doing  odd  jobs.  He  and  his  wife,  Ethel,  would  take  a 
team  and  wagon  and  go  to  the  timber  to  bring  ,out 
poles  for  "Bob"  to  use  at  the  ranch.  "Ike"  would  load 
and  unload  the  large  poles  by  himself,  even  though  he 
had  a  wooden  leg. 

"Ike"  passed  away  in  1957,  then  she  moved  to 
Idaho  Falls.  She  passed  away  at  the  age  of  82,  due  to 
a  heart  attack,  in  1981.  She  was  buried  in  Fielding 
Memorial  Park. 

Ethel  was  born  January  18,  1899  at  Delta  to 
Neil  and  Jeanette  McDougal.  She  spent  her  early  life 
in  Delta. 

Ethel  was  previously  married  to  John  Moses 
in  1917,  he  preceded  her  in  death. 

"Bob"  spent  the  year  before  his  death  in  Idaho 
Falls,  and  later  with  a  neice,  Zella  Bergman.  He  was 
eventually  admitted  to  the  Salt  Lake  City  Veterans 
Hospital  where  he  died  of  cancer  in  1974  at  the  age  of 
78. 

COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD 


TED"  BURNSIDE 


Llovd  Small  &  "Ted" 

"Ted"  Burnside  enjoyed  coming  home  to  attend 
the     annual     Humphrey     Reunion     to     renew     old 


acquaintance  with  relatives  and  friends.  He  said  this 
was  the  second  one  he  had  had  the  privilege  to  attend. 
He  now  lives  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

"Ted"  had  many  fond  memories  of  Medicine 
Lodge,  which  had  been  home  to  him  until  he  v.-as 
fifteen  years  old.  It  was  there  he  attended  the  first  to 
the  eighth  grade  of  school.  The  main  sports  the  boys 
took  part  in  were  marbels,  baseball  and  basketball. 
Paul  Gauchay  drove  the  lower  Medicine  Lodge 
covered  wagon  school  bus  he  rode  in. 

When  the  family  left  they  relocated  at  Roberts, 
Idaho. 

"Ted"  entered  the  service  in  1943. 

He  was  the  son  of  John  Henry  and  Bernice 
Leonardson    Burnside.  Other    family    members 

included:  a  sister  and  brothers,  Francis  Jean 
Thompson  and  Jack  and  Virgil  Burnside. 

TAPED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD/ETHEL  V.\I)NAIS 


JAMES  BUTLER 


Uim: 


James  Butler  -  a  Kiigore  handyman. 

"Jim's"  parents  Edwin  and  Jane  Butler  eame 
from  UUih  to  live  at  Lyman.  Idaho  He  wa.s  N^rn  m 
1907. 

Edwin  Butler  had  s<ime  properi>  in  Canus 
Meadows.  This  place  u-a.s  a  mile  n^irOi  ol  ibc 
cemeter>'  and  had  a  log  hou.sc  just  where  >i>u  crossed 
Crcxiked  creek,  dtnvn  ihe  Crap^i  lane     Haas  HeiistcjJ 

lived  on  it. 

"Jim"  became  acquainted  with  Canu* 
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Meadows  when  he  was  8  years  old,  coming  out  to 
herd  his  dad's  sheep,  and  stay  with  the  Hegsteads.  As 
was  the  custom,  they  brought  the  sheep  for  the 
summer  and  stayed  as  long  asthe  feed  lasted  in  the 
fall.  His  last  time  out  with  the  sheep  was  in  1921. 
One  summer  when  he  was  here  with  the  sheep  there 
was  a  big  fire  out  east  on  Bishop  mountain.  Many  of 
the  ranchers  went  to  help  fight  this  fire.  Mr. 
Hegstead  had  a  contract  to  haul  water  to  the  fire 
fighters  and  "Jim"  got  in  on  the  water  hauling. 

In  1927  "Jim"  returned  and  worked  for  the 
Rasmussen  boys  during  the  summer.  That  year 
Roscoe  (Ross)  Smith  held  the  mail  contract  and  "Jim" 
sub-contracted  for  the  winter  service  to  Rae  and  stayed 
around  for  a  couple  more  years. 

Taking  the  mail  to  Rae  was  quite  an  involved 
job.  After  the  snow  came,  a  team  and  sleigh  was 
used,  giving  way  to  a  horse  and  toboggan.  Then  later 
dog  teams  were  used.  They  made  the  trip  out  one  day 
and  back  the  next,  with  stops  at  mail  boxes  along  the 
way  for  the  outlying  ranches. 

It  took  just  about  all  the  dogs  in  the  Meadows 
to  run  the  mail.  They  used  the  Hirschi  dogs  mostly, 
but  had  to  gather  up  many  more  besides,  as  12  dogs 
were  needed.  Four  dogs  made  a  team.  A  team  was 
kept  on  both  ends  of  the  run,  as  well  as  the  team  that 
was  carrying  the  mail.  That  way  there  was  a  fresh 
team  each  day.  This  many  dogs  really  ate  a  lot.  To 
keep  them  in  shape  they  were  mostly  fed  horse  meat. 

"Jim"  had  many  experiences  while  carrying 
the  mail,  but  the  one  he  remembers  most  vividly  was 
the  com  that  was  mailed  to  Sheridan.  Along  about 
Spring  Mr.  Swanstrum  was  getting  low  on  feed  for  the 
sheep.  He  had  tried  chopping  down  quakies  for  them, 
but  they  didn't  seem  to  be  doing  too  well  on  that  fare. 
So,  he  went  to  Spencer  and  bought  2  ton  of  com. 
Now,  he  had  to  get  it  home. 

The  snow  was  getting  soft  and  some  days  it 
was  nip  and  tuck  to  get  the  mail  through.  Dave 
Hirschi  was  carrying  the  mail  from  Spencer  to 
Kilgore,  and  when  Mr.  Swanstrum  asked  him  to  bring 
the  corn  out  in  100  pound  sacks,  he  said  he  just 
couldn't  do  it.  Swanstrum  determined  to  get  the  com 
home,  and  being  a  resourceful  man  sacked  it  up  in  75 
pound  lots  and  mailed  it  to  himself.  That  way  the 
com  was  hauled.  It  soon  began  to  pile  up  in  Kilgore, 
what  with  shipments  coming  in  every  day  and  only 
going  out  every  other  day.  The  spring  thaws  gave 
"Jim"  plenty  of  trouble  getting  it  to  Sheridan.  The 
sheep  seemed  to  eat  it  as  fast  as  they  could  haul  it  out, 
even  tho'  he  would  take  3  or  4  sacks  a  day,  as  snow 


conditions  permitted.  Finally  there  had  been  a  good 
crust  one  night,  so  they  took  old  "Jiffy"  on  a  toboggan 
to  get  caught  up  with  the  com  hauling. 

"Jim"  returned  to  Firth  the  winter  of  1929, 
and  in  1930  married  Helen  Murphy. 

It  was  back  to  Camas  Meadows  again  in  1935 
with  Cederburg's  sheep,  to  pasture  in  the  "Fred" 
Frederiksen  field.  Here  he  and  Helen  lived  in  a  sheep 
camp  and  tended  the  sheep  for  three  summers. 

Back  in  the  old  days  Jim  says  the  roads  went 
where  they  could.  There  was  no  road  from  the  store 
south  as  it  was  too  boggy.  The  road  a  mile  south  of 
the  store  ran  east,  and  west  to  the  hill,  then  south 
around  the  hill  and  on  to  Spencer.  Another  road  went 
west  from  the  store  to  the  hill  and  south  to  join  up 
with  the  other  one.  Well,  it  happened  one  summer 
when  "Jim"  was  over  by  the  hill  with  the  sheep  that 
"Fred"  Frederiksen  in  his  white  top  buggy  was 
bringing  the  girls,  Ebba  and  Mary  home  from  Albion. 
"Fred"  just  about  made  it  through  the  Crooked  creek 
crossing  before  getting  bogged  down.  "Jim"  was  near 
by,  so  he  and  Elton  Hegstead  tied  on  to  the  end  of  the 
tongue  with  their  lariat  rope.  This  was  enough  of  a 
pull  to  get  them  out.  However,  in  the  fracas,  Ebba 
lost  her  fine  big  hat,  and  to  this  day  "Jim"  can  see  it 
floating  down  through  the  field. 

"Jim"  called  himself  the  Kilgore  handy  man, 
as  it  seemed  to  him  he'd  helped  many  people  at  this 
and  that,  a  few  days  at  a  time,  those  years  he  was 
here. 

He  has  many  nostalgic  memories  of  picnics, 
4th  of  July  celebrations,  trips  to  "The  Slides",  sage 
grouse,  fishing  and  big  game  hunting,  since  those 
early  years,  and  has  been  back  and  forth  ever  since. 

"Jim"  is  now  deceased. 

HELEN  BUTLER 

Helen  Murphy  was  bom  October  16,  1910  in 
Clarasholm,  Alberta,  Canada  to  Janet  Goodson  and 
William  Murphy.  When  the  Butlers  first  came  to 
Kilgore  they  worked  for  George  Cederburg  herding 
sheep,  and  for  G.R.Smith  in  the  sawmill;  their  living 
quarters  while  herding  sheep  was  a  sheep  camp.  They 
attended  the  L.D.S.  Church  at  the  Kilgore  school 
where  Luther  Roberts  was  presiding  Elder. 

Two  children,  BoDean  and  Virginia  were  bom 
to  them  while  they  lived  in  Kilgore,  and  a  son,  James 
was  bom  in  Firth  after  they  left  the  Kilgore  area. 
They  all  now  live  close  by. 

The  Butlers  took  part  in  the  Fourth  of  July 
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celebrations  from  1938  to  1942,  community  dances  at 
the  school  house,  rodeos  and  the  Rasmussen  family 
picnics  .  Helen  was  involved  with  Relief  Society,  she 
enjoyed  handwork  stitchery,  and  the  out-doors.  "Jim" 
and  Helen  called  Firth  home. 

COMPILED  BY  ELIEEN  BENNETT 


CARMA  JENSEN  BUTTERFIELD 

I  remember  Christmas  time  always  meant  a 
program  at  the  Idmon  school.  We  children  would 
practice  hard  to  do  a  good  job  for  our  parents.  It  was 
so  special  that  I  always  had  a  new  dress  and  shoes  to 
wear. 

Then  there  were  the  Box  Lunch  Parties,  where 
bidding  for  a  basket  of  food  would  take  the  place  of 
regular  refreshments,  which  was  always  in  conjunction 
witii  a  dance. 

I  also  remember  a  couple  of  times  a  year  we 
would  have  a  peanut  bust  on  our  teacher.  Other  kids 
entertainment  seemed  to  be  putting  a  thumb  tack  on  a 
"friends"  chair.  This  fim  act  one  time  caused  me  to 
write  a  500  word  theme.  We  wanted  to  go  home  one 
day  and  sniffed  snuff  to  make  tiie  teacher  think  we 
were  coming  down  with  a  cold.  All  I  got  was  a  real 
sore  nose.  The  first  time  I  played  hooky  was  at 
Spencer.  My  brother  caught  me  and  sent  me  back  to 
school.  I  went  back  to  school,  but  not  to  class.  I 
spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  the  store  room.  Pattie 
Amy  and  I  played  hooky  a  few  times  while  in  high 
school,  but  it  wasn't  anything  to  brag  about. 

Church  was  held  for  awhile  in  the  Idmon 
school  and  at  the  Spencer  school  for  awhile,  as  I 
remember. 

I  graduated  from  the  eighth  grade  at  Spencer. 
I  left  Dubois  in  my  Sophomore  year,  in  1955. 

I  will  always  cherish  my  family,  as  well  as  my 
growing  up  years  in  Clark  County.  Home  for  me  is 
now  in  Rigby,  Idaho. 

COMPILED  BY  CARMA  JENSEN  BUTTERFIELD 


MISCELLANEOUS  PHOTOS 


ART"  BARNEY  FAMILY 


M  A^*n 


Art"  &  Hanah  Barnev\s  Kiliiore  Home 


Clyde   &  Rita  Barney  Family 


Reyo  &  Patricia  Barney  \Nilli;im->  Kunilv 
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The  Cash  Dunn  Family  (Cash  was  a  former  Clark 
County  Treasurer;  he  &  his  sister.  Ruth,  live  in 
Clark  Co.;  their  brother.  Bottom  L.  their  mother, 
father,  sister,  all  from  North  Dakota  (1935) 


■Tack 

Dinglev 

(1923) 


L  to  R-  Dorous  Pickett.  Margaret  Lyon.  Frances 
Lyon.  Marye  Smith.  Stella  McFarland  (1934) 


Mrs.  Bert  Patelzick.  Charles  Oakley 
&  Mrs.  Geo  B.  Edie   (Circa  1925-ML 


L  to  R-  Dorothy  Finalyson  &  Friends 
Mrs.  Hans  (Carrie)  Christensen  & 
ouie  Lou  Chushman.  a  teacher  (1927) 
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Frank  Finlavson.  Darcuss  Ray  Pickett.  &  Friend 
(1928) 


Ernest 

Finlavson 

With  Son. 

Frank 

Circa 

(1921) 


Dn 

DeHart's 

Daughter. 

Merwin  at 

Kilgore 

Baby 

maybe 

Dorothy 

Brauer 

(1913 


Randy 
G rover 
(1990) 


Grandma 
Davidson 
Beaver 

Canyon 

(Circa 

1890) 


Clarance 

Haight 

(1992) 


Vicki  Gunter  &  daughter.  Tawna(Circa  1987) 
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"CHRIS"  AND  SARAH  JOYCE  "JOY" 
GAUCHAY  CAGLE 


Jov.  "Chris".  Carma.  "Ricky".  Christine 

I,  Sarah  Joyce  "Joy"  Gauchay,  was  bom  July 
19,  1928,  to  Paul  and  Mable  Gauchay,  in  my 
grandmother,  Matilda  Waylett  Thomas's  home  on 
Medicine  Lodge.  They  named  me  Sarah  Joyce,  but 
soon  called  me  "Joy"  because  I  was  so  joyful  and 
happy.  I  was  the  last  child  of  six  boys  and  girls  in  my 
family. 

Mother  was  gone  a  lot  with  dad  with  the  sheep 
ranch  operations,  so  I  was  left  home  with  my  sister, 
Pauline,  who  became  a  second  mother  to  me,  and  we 
remained  close  until  Pauline  passed  away. 

Medicine  Lodge  was  my  home  as  I  grew  up, 
and  where  I  attended  grade  school.  I  entered  school 
in  Dubois  during  my  7th  grade  where  I  graduated 
from  high  school.  Mother  moved  in  with  me  and  we 
stayed  in  one  of  Wilson's  cabins. 

Our  family  raised  sheep  and  some  cattle.  We 
ran  our  sheep  with  Wayne  Leonardson  until  dad 
bought  him  out. 

Our  sheep  were  trailed  from  the  ranch  to  the 
Targhee  National  forest  in  the  late  spring  for  the 
summer  months.  The  trail  began  as  they  were  driven 
through  the  Berry  Lane  to  the  Big  Butte,  then  onto  the 
Forest  near  Spencer.  In  the  fall  they  came  off  the 
Forest  the  same  way.  The  Forest  Ranger  counted  the 
sheep  into  the  old  Spencer  stockyards. 

We  wintered  the  sheep  at  Mud  Lake,  which  at 
that  time  included  only  the  Monteview  Store  and  a  few 
small  ranches.  We  always  lambed  at  the  Medicine 
Lodge  ranch. 

I  remember  the  old  ranch  house  as  being  very 
cold.  Some  venters  snow  was  so  deep  you  could  walk 


over  all  the  fence  posts.  My  parents  heated  their 
home  with  a  pot  bellied  stove,  and  every  year  the 
stove  was  updated  by  our  father. 

Grandmother  Thomas  in  later  years  lived 
behind  the  home  of  Paul  and  Mable,  who  took  care  of 
her. 

Dad  drove  the  Medicine  Lodge  school  bus. 
The  bus  was  a  sleigh  covered  with  canvas  in  the 
winter,  and  he  usually  drove  his  pickup  the  rest  of  the 
time.  Before  I  was  old  enough  to  go  to  school  I 
remember  it  was  quite  a  treat  when  dad  would  allow 
me  to  ride  with  him  on  the  bus  route. 

The  kids  that  were  on  the  lower  Medicine 
Lodge  bus  route  were:  Margaret  Kenney,  Pauline, 
Vivian,  Dewey,  Waylett,  and  myself  (Gauchay); 
Bonita,  Dean  and  Aldon  (Edie);  Lynn,  Betty  Lou, 
Wilma,  Neil  and  Vera  (Thomas);  Bob,  Bill,  (Thomas); 
Bonnie  Bond;  some  of  the  Burnside  children  were 
Francis  Jean,  and  Jackie;  the  Elton  Keele  Family,  as 
well  a  school  teacher  Lily  Thompson. 

Uncle  Rolo  Gauchay  lived  just  up  the  road 
from  us,  now  the  Kenneth  Rowland  ranch.  Wayne  and 
Ester  Leonardson  was  the  next  place,  then  August 
Doschades. 

There  was  only  one  doctor  I  remember  being 
around.  Dr.  Jones.  He  delivered  me,  and  Margie 
Maloney,  the  same  day;  first  he  came  to  Medicine 
Lodge  at  Grandmothers,  then  back  to  Dubois  to  the 
Maloney  home. 

My  Medicine  Lodge  teachers  were:  Miss 
Tweedie,  Mr.  Schiffer,  Mr.  LaMont  Hodges  and  Mrs. 
Ida  May  Cook.  Every  year  at  Medicine  Lodge  we 
children  put  on  a  Christmas  play.  Before  I  was  in 
school  mother  gave  me  a  poem  to  recite  on  the 
program.  A  stage  was  setup  in  the  gym  featuring  long 
curtains  that  pulled  open. 

The  lunch  program  came  during  the  later 
years,  with  the  first  lunches  served  at  the  littler 
teacherage  near  the  school,  with  my  sister,  Pauline 
hired  as  cook. 

While  attending  Medicine  Lodge  school,  I  was 
the  only  one  in  my  class  until  the  Wolfgang  family 
moved  in  and  Annis  was  in  my  class.  I  went  on  to 
Dubois  to  school,  graduating  in  1946. 

I  won't  forget  the  many  good  times  we  all  had 
with  the  summer  "cricket  crews"  in  Dubois.  Other 
entertainment  was  the  dances,  going  to  the  circus, 
shows,  and  listening  to  Grandmother  tell  about  the 
Indians  that  used  to  live  on  lower  Medicine  Lodge. 

I  went  to  college  at  the  Albion  State  Normal 
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School  in  1947.  It  was  at  college  I  met  my  husband 
to  be,  "Chris"  Cagel.  He  was  a  football  player  at  the 
college.    I  continued  college  there  for  two  years. 

"Chris"  and  I  were  married  at  Elko,  Nevada 
August  15,  1947. 

It  was  at  Hansen,  Idaho  that  "Chris"  got  a  job 
as  football  coach  and  led  his  football  team  to  the  State 
Championship.  In  1952  we  moved  to  Dubois  because 
my  father,  Paul,  wanted  "Chris"  to  be  a  coach  there. 
"Chris"  built  the  first  Clark  County  football  field,  at 
the  city  park,  and  started  the  first  11  man  football 
team.  We  lived  in  the  house  owned  now  by  June 
Lemons,  living  in  Dubois  about  4  years.  From  here 
we  moved  to  Hawthorn,  Nevada,  then  to  Burley  to 
other  schools.  In  Burley  I  worked  for  an  attorney,  the 
Harold  Bulletin;  then  we  developed  our  own 
restaurant,  called  "Annie  Lauri"  Inn. 

We  have  three  children,  Christine  born 
October  28,  1951;  Rick  born  July  23,  1949  and  Carma 
bom  February  1,  1954. 

Joy  passed  away  June  2,  1985  and  was  buried 
at  the  Albion  LDS  Cemetery. 

"Chris"  has  since  remarried  and  continues  to 
live  at  Burley  at  this  writing. 


.Toy  &  "Ricky" 
suBMirn:!)    by    .ioy    (;auchav    CA(;ij:rrAiT.i)    & 

COMIMLKI)  BV  H.IS 


SYLVESTER  CALL 


Sylvester 

Where  I  had  a  homestead,  about  5  1/2  miles 
south  of  the  old  Small  Post  Office,  there  is  a  large 
cattle  ranch  today.  I  understand  it  was  deveK^ped  intc^ 
a  ranch  by  the  Bond  Brothers,  and  is  miw  owned  by 
a  Mr.  Elman  Woodfield.  There  is  a  gcxxl  riiad  that 
leads  to  my  old  place  douTi  near  Cedar  Butte,  where 
several  modern  homes  and  corrals  are  now  located. 
You  will  find  my  old  log  house  with  a  shingle  riHit".  in 
back  of  a  modern  house  still  there.  Tliey  now  irrigate 
some  of  the  land,  growing  alfalfa  hay  and  grain 
They  even  have  electricity  there.  1  am  89  years  old  as 
of  April  30,  1980,  and  don't  drive  a  car  now.  s<i  1 
haven't  been  out  there  for  a  long  time.  The  ranch  has 
at  least  1500  acres,  all  fenced  n<m.  This  land  \^-as 
once  a  popular  homestead  area,  where  many  ot  us 
lived.  If  you  are  driving  out  of  DuNiis  towards  Lidys 
you  will  go  right  through  the  ranch,  s*i  you  ouiiht  to 
stop  and  see  it.  The  main  ranch  homes  are  Kvated 
down  where  you  can  see  Cedar  Butte.  s*iulh  of  the  A- 
2  the  highway.    That's  where  I  used  \o  live. 

1  first  came  [o  tliis  area  in  aUiul  i^^U  1 
cleared  the  sagebrush  from  most  ot  my  .^20  acres. 
then  drilled  a  well  1  had  40  acres  on  the  Butte  and 
the  rest  was  gtxxl  level  land  next  \o  the  Butte  We  got 
the  logs  for  our  hou.se  at  Sn.iky  Cany»m.  ur.st  ot  Uds 
Hot  Springs.  I>ater  we  went  east  ot  Dubois.  \o  a  place 
called  Shotgun  and  got  out  the  logs  to  build  .uir  barn 
I  patented  my  propi-rty  October  10.  I*JI^ 

I  worked  tor  llie  Tlioinas  fUoihers  putting!  up 
hay,  when  I  lived  at  (Vd.^r  Butte      I  r.H.le  one  of  iheir 
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horses  up  to  Small  to  work  for  them.  Thomas'  raised 
cattle  and  lots  of  horses.  The  present  A-2  highway 
runs  through  their  former  property.  Their  home  was 
just  north  of  this  highway.  However,  this  was  also 
one  of  the  ranches  which  Bonds  purchased  in  1942. 
The  big  Thomas  home,  Woodfield  moved  to  the 
location  of  my  homestead,  when  he  purchased  the 
Bond  ranch. 

On  our  dry  farm  we  raised  three  crops  out 
there,  then  it  got  so  dry  we  had  to  leave. 

Some  of  the  other  people  I  knew  in  that  valley 
were  Andy  Layne  (the  mailman),  Mr.  Ful wider,  Clyde 
Griner,  Dan  Madsen,  Howard  Madsen,  Vern  Madsen, 
Hyrum  Johnson  (the  barber),  Perry  Burr,  Walter 
Clements,  Fred  Storer,  Bob  Waring,  Harry  Crumbly 
and  my  brothers,  Mathew  and  Heber  Call.  On  up  on 
Medicine  Lodge  we  also  knew  the  Ellis  families, 
August  Doschades,  the  Thomas  family,  and  the 
Leonardson  brothers. 

There  was  a  large  cave  on  Cedar  Butte,  with 
many  Indian  ReUcs  and  arrow  heads  inside.  Indians 
had  Uved  in  this  cave  many  years  ago. 

There  was  a  log  building  where  we  had 
Sunday  School  at  Cedar  Butte.  It  was  about  1  mile 
west  of  my  homestead.  The  building  also  served  as 
the  Cedar  Butte  school,  our  community  dance  hall  and 
meeting  place.  Mr.  Figley  was  the  school  teacher. 
He  also  taught  school  at  Medicine  Lodge.  His 
homestead  was  at  Cedar  Butte. 

I  played  baseball  with  the  Dubois  ball  team. 
We  went  up  to  Monida,  Montana  to  play  one  of  our 
games.  We  could  travel  by  train.  I  used  to  be  a 
catcher,  behind  the  batter. 

Walter  Clements,  of  Lewisville,  Idaho,  had  a 
homestead  just  across  the  from  my  homestead.  Also 
my  two  other  brothers,  Mathew  Call  and  Heber  Call 
were  homesteaders  at  Cedar  Butte,  near  me.  They 
have  both  since  passed  away  now. 

We  really  liked  the  pioneer  life,  but  we  were 
a  lot  younger  then.  We  met  many  neat  people  during 
our  homestead  days  and  enjoyed  living  at  our 
homesteads.  It  was  a  fun  and  congenial  community. 
We  also  met  a  lot  of  wonderful  people  in  the  Mud 
Lake  area,  which  was  not  far  from  where  we  lived. 

I  attended  schools  in  Rigby  where  I  grew  up. 
In  my  earlier  years  I  was  an  avid  baseball  player,  and 
enjoyed  playing  throughout  the  valley.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  first  organized  baseball  team  in  the 
area.  My  main  employment  was  as  a  building 
custodian  for  the  Rigby  schools.  As  a  farmer,  I 
farmed  in  the  areas  of  Rigby  and  west  of  Dubois  for 


many  years. 

I  was  bom  April  30,  1891,  the  son  of  Omer 
Samuel  and  Annie  Metta  Madsen  Call  in  Rigby. 

I  married  Harriet  Marler  in  the  Logan  Temple 
November  11,  1911.  We  had  four  sons,  Gerald,  bom 
at  Rigby  and  Virgil,  bom  in  Lewiston,  Utah.  Gerald 
is  married  and  his  family  lives  in  Pocatello.  They  had 
two  sets  of  twins.  Two  other  sons,  Donald  and 
Candell,  of  California,  passed  away.  They  were  both 
married  and  had  families. 

My  wife,  "Hattie"  and  son,  Virgil,  were  killed 
in  an  auto  accident.  Virgil  did  not  have  a  wife  or 
family. 

As  of  1980  I  had  12  grandchildren  and  12 
great  grandchildren. 

On  December  23,  1944  Fern  Taylor  and  I 
were  married  in  Idaho  Falls. 

Sylvester  passed  away  May  26,  1984  at  the 
Rigby  Carson  Nursing  Home  and  was  buried  at  the 
Rigby  Pioneer  Cemetery. 

COMPILED  BY  SYLVESTER  CALL/1980 


EARLY  DAYS  -  CAMAS  MEADOWS 
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Emeron  .Jensen 

I  well  remember  the  first  settlers  who  lived  at 
Kilgore  (Camas  Meadows)  around  the  years  of  1900. 
I'm  more  impressed  as  time  goes  on  as  to  their  true 
nature  of  getting  along  so  well  together,  of  their 
cooperation  and  pulling  together  for  the  good  of  all. 
They  made  life  more  bearable  in  bucking  the  elements 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  settlement  of  a  new  country, 
when  we  were  isolated  from  populated   areas.     I 
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remember  these  people  responded  to  any  neighbor  in 
any  kind  of  trouble.  There  was  very  little  money  and 
few  opportunities  to  make  any.  The  hardships  were 
many. 

Mrs.  Mortinsen  was  the  community  mid-wife. 
She  served  with  pay.  Doctor  Turtton  answered  house 
calls  when  you  convinced  him  that  it  was  a  necessity. 
There  was  no  telephone  communication  so  we  would 
have  to  go  get  him  by  horse  drawn  rigs  or  snowshoes. 
Doctor  Turtton  had  the  only  drug  store;  it  was  in  his 
medicine  chest. 

Good  Rasmussen  was  the  accepted  leader  of 
the  settlement,  Pete  Christensen  was  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  and  Chris  Jensen  was  the  constable.  The  last 
two  weren't  needed  as  violations  of  the  law  were  few 
and  far  between. 

The  Meadows  had  no  school.  In  1898  a 
meeting  was  held  to  discuss  the  building  of  one. 
There  wasn't  money  available  through  appropriations 
so  all  the  work  had  to  be  done  through  work 
contributed  by  the  settlers.  It  was  agreed  by  all  that 
the  location  of  the  school  would  be  on  the  Mort 
Mortinsen  homestead;  that  is,  all  agreed  except  John 
Ching.  He  wanted  it  on  the  southwest  comer  of  his 
homestead  near  his  house  and  adjacent  to  his  elk 
pasture.  Now  John  Ching  was  a  big  strong 
frontiersman  with  a  lot  of  will  power  to  gain  his 
points.  Most  people  were  afraid  of  him.  In  the  past 
years  he  had  roped  elk  at  their  winter  habitat  at  Sand 
Creek,  which  was  just  a  few  miles  north  of  Saint 
Anthony.  These  roped  elk  were  developing  into  a 
small  herd,  which  he  kept  in  an  enclosure  on  his 
homestead. 

Another  agreement  was  made  at  this  meeting. 
Good  Rasmussen,  Chris  Jensen  and  others  would  cut 
the  logs  for  the  school  and  John  Ching  would  haul 
them.  Then  they  would  all  get  together  and  put  up 
the  building.  However,  instead  of  Ching  unloading 
them  at  the  Mortinsen  place  he  hauled  them  over  to 
his  chosen  spot  on  his  own  place,  and  defied  anyone 
to  come  and  get  them. 

This  development  called  for  some  thinking. 
Of  course  Good  Rasmussen  wouldn't  stand  for  this,  so 
he,  Chris  Jensen,  Lewis  and  George  Mortinsen  and 
Will  Bennett  marched  over  there  with  teams  and  bob 
sleds  and  loaded  up  the  logs.  Ching  just  sUxxJ  there, 
not  carrying  out  his  threats.  Most  expected  a  real 
fight. 

As  everylxxly  knew  how  to  build  log  houses 
in  those  days  the  settlers  weren't  long  building  the 
schoolhouse,  which  was  also  used  as  "the  Meadows" 


first  dance  hall. 

The  first  teacher's  name  was  Stoops.  He 
agreed  to  teach  over  40  children  and  do  the  janitor 
work  for  $40.00  a  month.  He  had  eight  grades  to 
teach  so  the  scholars  didn't  get  too  much  individual 
attention  and  that  was  just  the  way  most  of  us  boys 
liked  it. 

The  winter  of  1899  was  just  another  tough 
one.  Mother,  Father,  and  we  boys  had  been  invited 
to  the  Good  Rasmussen  home  for  dinner.  'We  boys" 
consisted  of  my  twin  brothers,  Irvin  and  Herman. 
about  six  months  old,  and  .Aldo  and  me,  who  were 
just  a  little  older.  We  left  home  at  dark,  Mother  and 
Father  on  skis  and  we  boys  on  a  dog  sled  pulled  by  a 
big  sled  dog.  A  bad  storm  came  up  and  we  couldn't 
see  anything.  The  snow  was  so  deep  that  it  covered 
all  the  fences.  Dad  was  on  lead,  it  was  only  one  and 
a  half  miles  but  we  must  have  been  going  in  circles. 
After  what  seemed  hours  we  spied  a  light  coming 
through  a  window  so  we  headed  for  it.  It  turned  out 
to  be  Neil  McMellens'  about  a  mile  s*iuth  of  the 
Rasmussen  Place.  The  McMellens  put  us  up  for  the 
night. 

COMPILED  BY  C.  C.  (EMERinVf)  JENSTN.IO  14  79 


MEMORIES  -  CAMAS  MEADOW  S 

I  have  thought  of  many,  many  people  who 
contributed  to  the  settlement  of  Clark  County. 

Mr.  Sanders  homesteaded  the  Three  Mile 
Ranch. 

Parley  Gardner  homesteaded  at  Gardner  Creek 
and  built  the  Gardner  Lake.   He  had  a  beautiful  home 
The  barn  and  out  buildings   were  picture.sque       He 
raised  Belgian  horses.    The  horses  were  mosLl>  r^un 
colored. 

Near  "The  Hump"  there  was  "Humps"  Smith. 
a  bachelor  whose  hou.se  and  barn  was  ]o\nc<i  together 
and  he  could  walk  from  one  to  the  other  without  g^^ng 
outside.  By  taking  the  right  h.ind  fork  in  the  riud  ]\is\ 
after  you  passed  eastward  over  the  "Hump  Dilch'  vvxi 
would  pass  the  Klinkenbeards.  Mayhe\K-s.  Quirls.  O/ro 
and  Parley  Harnn)n.  Bill  Chi.Milm.  Crcor^^c  Owrns.  arxJ 
Con  Jen.sen.  This  would  bring  you  to  a  pomt  one  milr 
south  of  Idmon. 

If  you  continued  on  Mst  there  uoulJ  be  the 
old  S[X)ng  place.  Sam.  Fred  and  Chjrlie  Schullrr. 
Johnnv    H.irmon.    IVauchamps    arxl   am'lhcr    sctlJcr. 
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whose  name  skips  me  at  this  moment,  lived  out  in  the 
rocks.  To  the  south  of  Johnny  Harmon  was  Martins 
homestead.  There  was  another  Martin  homestead  in 
the  vicinity  of  Martin  Springs  just  east  and  maybe 
some  south  of  the  Vadnais  homestead.  Ike  Gimple 
was  on  the  east  side  of  the  Meadows  due  south  of 
Martins.  The  Swan  brothers  were  to  the  west.  Aunt 
Mary  Swan  was  just  south  of  Gimple.  Ike  was  living 
in  Rexburg  the  last  I  knew.  Our  ranch  lay  south  of 
Gimple  and  south  of  Swans. 

William  Davidson  homesteaded  to  the  west  of 
us  and  Henry  Hancock  homesteaded  north  between 
Sam  Schaller  and  us.  Roy  Smith  was  west  -  across 
the  land  from  Henry,  and  beyond  there  and  to  the  west 
side  of  the  meadow  was  another  piece  of  Henry 
Hancocks  holdings. 

South  of  us  was  Charles  Smith  and  his 
daughter  Edna.  South  of  Roy  Smith  was  Glen  Haights 
homestead.  That  about  says  it  for  the  homesteads  in 
the  Camas  Meadows  south  of  Idmon. 

Finally,  I  want  to  say  that  the  Campbell 
brothers,  Charlie,  Jack,  and  their  father  and  sister, 
Eliza,  were  good  friends  of  the  Taylors.  We  moved 
to  Spencer  in  September  1926.  I  graduated  from  high 
school  in  1928  and  after  that  did  not  stay  in  Clark 
County  except  for  my  own  days  with  the  forest 
service,  1939  to  1943. 

COMPILED  BY  ERNEST  TAYLOR 


DR.  CHARLES  M.  AND  SUE  CAMPBELL 

Another  member  on  the  staff  at  the 
U.S.S.E.S.  in  the  mid  70s,  was  Dr.  Charles  M. 
Campbell,  research  animal  scientist,  who  came  here 
from  Hawaii,  to  fill  the  position  of  nutritionist.  Dr 
Campbell  and  his  wife  were  residence  of  the  USSES 
previously  in  1960-61,  when  he  served  as  Acting  Supt. 
for  the  University  of  Idaho,  while  Kenneth 
Frederiksen,  was  completing  college  classes  for  the 
year  in  Colorado. 

He  received  his  high  school  education  at 
Odem,  Texas,  in  1956  acquired  his  B.S.  degree  in 
Production  Animal  Husbandry,  at  Texas  AM  College; 
his  M.S.  degree  in  Animal  Science  with  major  in 
Animal  Nutrition,  at  Oklahoma  State  University. 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  as  Petty  Officer 
Second  Class. 

He  holds  membership  in  American  Society  of 


Animal  Science,  American  Dairy  Science  Assoc, 
American  Society  of  Range  Management,  Society  of 
Sigma  XI,  Society  of  Ganmia  Delta,  Texas  Alpha, 
National  Rifle  Assn., American  Legion,  and  American 
Quarter  Horse  Assn.  Dr.  Campbell  was  bom 
December  31,  1931,  at  Runge,  Texas.  The 
community  welcomed  his  wife.  Sue,  and  eight  children. 

The  family  later  transferred  back  to  Hawaii. 
Charles  and  Sue  have  since  divorced. 

COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD 


EARL  GLENWOOD  CAMPBELL 
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Glen  at  Coal  Kiln  Station 

Earl  Glenwood  Campbell  came  to  Idaho  with 
the  family  in  1916  and  took  up  a  homestead  in  the 
Winsper  or  Monteview  area,  keeping  it  for  a  number 
of  years,  but  since  there  was  no  water  available  for 
irrigation,  he  let  it  go. 

Earl  was  bom  at  Elsmore,  Kansas  on 
December  15,  18%  and  died  October  23,  1969  in 
Nevada,  Missouri.  He  was  the  oldest  son  of  William 
Thomas  Campbell  and  Ella  LaRue  Campbell. 

He  attended  school  in  Elsmore,  graduating 
from  the  eighth  grade  and  going  on  to  high  school;  he 
left  high  school  because  he  did  not  like  Latin  and  it 
was  a  required  subject.  He  played  in  the  band  at 
Elsmore  for  a  number  of  years  and  always  liked  good 
music,  particularly  band  music. 

He  liked  horses  and  working  with  horses,  and 
helped  his  father  in  the  stable.  He  preferred  working 
with  horses  and  it  was  not  until  later  years  that  he 
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learned  to  drive  a  car.  Glen  was  an  avid 
reader, reading  much  in  his  lifetime. 

After  leaving  his  homestead  near  Winsper,  he 
worked  on  ranches  near  Twin  Falls  before  and  after 
the  First  World  War.  He  enlisted  in  the  army  and 
was  stationed  at  Camp  Lewis,  Washington.  I  don't 
know  the  dates  of  his  service,  but  I  have  two  pictures 
of  the  "76th  Infantry  Reg."  Col.  R.M.  Brambila, 
Com.  dg.  One  was  taken  November  30,  1918.  The 
other  one  of  more  divisions,  as  well  the  "76th 
Infantry",  was  taken  on  December  10,  1918.  Glen 
belonged  to  the  American  Legion  in  Missouri.  He 
also,  belonged  to  the  Masonic  Lodge  there. 

He  worked  with  sheep  as  a  camp  tender  for 
many  years.  He  may  have  worked  for  Woods  Live 
Stock  Company  and  for  Chastain,  but  I  do  know  he 
worked  for  the  Utah  Construction  Company  under 
Brown.  He  was  quite  a  sour  dough  cook,  but  said  he 
thought  his  main  job  as  camp  tender  was  to  listen  to 
the  sheep  herders.  Spending  much  time  alone,  the 
herders  were  always  eager  fur  someone  to  talk  to. 
While  he  worked  with  the  sheep,  he  had  an  interest  in 
the  family  ranch  and  livcskKk. 

He  always  wanted  k^  move  hack  to  Kansas 
and  was  one  of  those  who  influenced  the  family  to 
move  to  Missouri  in  1936,  where  they  bought  a  farm 
near  Milford,  Missouri.  He  helped  lo  farm  it,  until  he 
and  his  brother  sold  it  in  1945.  after  the  death  of  their 
parents  and  their  sister,  Ruth.  In  the  spring  of  1947, 
they  bought  a  house  in  Nevada.  Missouri.  He  went 
back  out  to  Idaho  to  work,  and  worked  on  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Ranch,  and  visited  with  his  friends, 
Ace  and  Grace  Brackenbury  in  Missouri  in  the 
winters.  Two  years  after  his  friend.  Ace,  died,  he 
married  his  widow  Grace  Brackenbury  about  1952,  I 
think.  They  lived  on  her  farm  near  Nevada,  Missouri 
and  he  worked  at  the  large  Mental  Hospital  in  Nevada 
until  he  retired.    He  had  no  children. 

COMPILED  BY  GLADYS  MfTCirEI.L  CAMPBELL 
HAMILTON 


JOHN  AND  CHARLES  CAMPBELL 

John  "Jack"  Campbell  and  his  brother, 
Charles,  t(X)k  up  homesteads  at  Rattlesnake.  Later 
John  and  his  family  were  to  move  to  Idmon. 

John  had  one  of  the  few  threshing  machines  in 
the  community  and  would  take  it  around  from 
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neighbor  to  neighbor  in  the  fall. 

John  married  Jessie  Wakefield,  whose  father 
was  Byron  Wakefield.  Jessie  Robbins  Stevens  of 
Spencer  was  named  for  her  aunt  Jessie  Wakefield 
Campbell.  Mrs.  Campbell  was  also  a  teacher  at  the 
Idmon  school. 

Eliza  Campbell  lived  with  her  two  brothers, 
"Jack"  and  Charlie  at  Rattlesnake.  The  family 
originated  from  Scodand. 

In  1910  Eliza  married  Charles  Schaller  of 
Idmon. 

Pearl  Lamping  recalled  hearing  this  story: 
There  were  so  many  rattlesnakes  around  the  area 
called  "Rattlesnake"  that  Eliza  used  to  sweep  them  out 
of  the  house  with  a  broom. 

The  area  got  its  name  from  the  horde  of 
rattlesnakes  in  the  canyon.  Campbells  .stilved  the 
problems  by  getting  a  lot  of  pigs,  which  he  turned 
loose  to  roam  --  they  cleaned  out  the  snakes.  The 
name  persists  though  they  are  gone. 

(NOTE:  A  rattlesnake  was  found  in  the 
summer  of  1990  by  "Sandy"  McClure's  grand.s^m. 
Jeremy  King,  nearby  at  Three  Mile,  which  is  now 
quite  unu.sual.  He  has  its  hide  to  prove  his  catch, 
which  he  entered  in  the  Clark  Count>  Fair  that  tall.) 
COMPILED  BY  KILKEN  HKNMIT 


WILLIAM  EDWARD  "KD"  C  AMl'lULL 

While  the  Campbells  lived  on  Cnn^ked  Creek 
in  the  I920\s  and  1930's  their  ranch  was  a  pi>puldr 
stopping  place  for  all  who  came  up  Crix)kcd  Creek. 
Whether  tho.se  who  came  were  strangers  or  someone 
they  knew,  the  Campbells  always  nude  ihcm 
welciime.    Thev  often  ate  a  mejl  tlierc  or  suycd  ^11 
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Gladys 

&  "Ed" 


night.  The  ranch  was  located  just  above  the  Ellis 
ranch  and  below  the  Bezold  place  on  the  creek. 

"Bill"  Turnbull,  who  had  owned  the  place 
before  them,  had  built  a  study  three-room  log  house 
with  an  extra  back  room  and  cellar  dug  out  of  the  hill 
on  the  east  side  of  the  creek.  The  pole  corrals  and 
bams  extended  across  the  creek  almost  to  the  hills  on 
the  other  side  of  the  narrows  in  the  canyon.  The 
ravine  that  leads  back  into  the  hills  on  that  side  has 
been  name  "Campbell"  and  printed  on  the  Forest 
Service  maps. 

The  Campbells  raised  cattle  and  horses  like 
many  of  the  other  ranchers.  Their  place  was  one  of 
the  places  where  the  annual  roundups  were  held. 
During  the  roundups,  the  ranchers  and  cowboys  came 
from  Medicine  Lodge,  Birch  Creek  and  Warm  Creek 
to  corral  the  range  horses.  They  branded  the  colts  and 
the  owners  would  cut  out  the  horses  they  wanted  to 
sell,  or  to  break  to  work  or  ride.  Then,  they  turned 
the  others  back  out  on  the  range  again. 

The  wild  or  range  horse  usually  wintered  well 
by  grazing  on  the  wind  swept  slopes,  or  pawed  the 
cured  grass  from  beneath  the  drifted  snow  on  the 
mountain  sides.  Cattle  and  sheep  could  not  do  this 
and  had  to  be  brought  in  and  fed  hay  through  the 
winter.  The  second  son  of  William  Thomas  and  Ella 
LaRue  Campbell  was  William  Edward  "Ed",  born 
September  17,  1906  in  Elsmore,  Kansas. 

"Ed"  was  a  husky  little  boy  at  the  age  of  six, 
he  became  very  ill  with  polio  and  was  left  partially 
paralyzed  in  his  left  arm.  Although  his  mother  kept 
him  turning  the  grindstone  for  many  hours,  he  never 
regained  complete  use  of  his  arm.  Sensitive  about  it, 
he  worked  hard  to  do  anything  anyone  else  could  do. 
Many  people  were  unaware  of  it,  but  it  did  affect  his 
life. 

He  went  to  school  in  Elsmore  and  then  came 
West  with  the  family  in  1916.  He  and  his  sister, 
Ruth,  went  to  the  one-room  school  at  Winsper,  Idaho. 
After  the  family  moved  to  Crooked  Creek,  Ruth  and 
he    sometimes    stayed    alone    in    Glen    Campbell's 


homestead  shack  at  Winsper,  and  went  to  school. 
They  had  a  Model  T  Ford  which  they  drove  home  on 
Friday  evenings.  Both  of  the  young  scholars  had  to 
learn  to  drive  at  an  eariy  age.  "Ed"  completed  two 
years  of  high  school  under  Miss  Anna  Colleen,  who 
taught  high  school  subjects,  while  also  teaching  the 
grade  school  at  Winsper. 

In  the  fall  of  1923,  "Ed"  entered  the  Idaho 
Falls  High  School,  and  graduated  with  honors  in  1925. 
In  his  High-School  annual,  he  was  called  "Everyone's 
Friend." 

In  1929-30,  he  attended  Idaho  State  University 
Southern  Branch  at  Pocatello,  and  completed  a  year  of 
college. 

He  worked  with  his  father  for  the  Forest 
Service  helping  to  build  the  telephone  lines  over  the 
mountains.  He  never  liked  picnics,  saying  he  had 
eaten  his  share  of  bugs,  ants,  and  flies  while  camping 
out  when  he  worked  on  the  telephone  lines. 

At  different  times,  he  worked  for  the  Forest 
Service,  doing  all  the  work  of  a  Forest  Ranger, 
sometimes  staying  at  the  Warm  Creek  Ranger  Station. 
He  decided  to  take  the  written  tests  that  were  required 
to  become  a  Forest  Ranger,  and  passed  them  with  top 
grades.  They,  also,  required  a  physical  test,  and 
although  he  had  been  doing  the  work,  the  supervisor 
of  the  Forest  Service  would  not  let  him  be  a  ranger, 
because  he  had  polio  as  a  child  and  might  get  sick 
again.    He  was  disappointed,  it  seemed  so  unfair. 

He  rode  on  the  government  roundup  of  1925, 
when  the  wild  horses  were  rounded  up  from  the 
mountain  ranges  and  sold  or  shipped  out  to  canneries. 
He  rode  on  the  annual  horse  roundups  when  ranchers 
on  Medicine  Lodge,  Crooked  Creek,  and  sometimes 
Birch  Creek  rounded  up  their  range  horses.  He  was 
popular  with  the  group,  keeping  them  entertained  with 
singing  or  usually  humorous  recitations.  He  had  a 
natural  tallent  of  making  everyone  laugh. 

He  worked  in  the  haying  on  the  different 
ranches.  Also,  he  carried  the  mail,  part  time,  from 
Dubois  to  Winpser,  and  up  to  the  Reno  Post  Office 
located  at  the  Barzee  ranch  on  Birch  Creek. 

"Ed"  told  of  riding  over  the  mountains  from 
Birch  Creek  one  winter  day.  The  snow  was  deep  in 
places  and  the  trail  steep.  Many  times  he  had  to  get 
off  to  lead  his  horse.  His  cowboy  boots  were  full  of 
snow,  and  it  was  getting  dark.  A  blizzard  came  up, 
and  he  lost  his  way.  He  thought  surely  he  would 
freeze  to  death.  As  a  last  resort,  he  decided  to  depend 
on  his  horse.  It  found  its  way  down  out  of  the  storm, 
bringing  him  to  the  home  ranch  on  Crooked  Creek. 
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"Ed"  Campbell  and  Gladys  Mitchell,  were 
married  at  St.  Anthony,  Idaho,  September  5,  1930. 
They  had  two  daughters.  Crystal  Lee  and  Lola  May. 

In  partnership  with  "Ed's"  parents  and 
brother,  Glen,  they  raised  cattle  and  horses.  In  1936, 
the  Campbells  sold  out  and  moved  to  Missouri 
purchasing  a  farm  near  Milford.  During  the  war, 
"Ed"  worked  in  a  defense  plant  in  Seattle, 
Washington.  He  came  back  to  Missouri  after  the 
death  of  his  mother  and  sister.  His  father  died  in 
September  of  that  same  year.  Glen  and  "Ed"  sold  the 
farm  in  Missouri.  "Ed"  remodeled  a  house  into  an 
apartment  house  and  also  operated  a  shoe  shop. 

In  1951,  the  family  moved  to  Pocatello. 
Besides  other  jobs,  he  drove  taxi  for  Yellow  Cab 
Company.    Here  he  made  many  friends. 

"Ed"  passed  away  March  1,  1%2  in  Pocatello. 

GLADYS  MITCHELL  CAMPBELL 
HAMILTON 

The  family  home  of  Alexander  Mitchell  had 
no  telephone  or  electricity,  and  water  was  carried 
from  the  creek  that  ran  through  the  place.  The  home 
was  heated,  and  the  cooking  was  done  on  a  wood 
burning  stove,  using  wood  hauled  from  the  timber  in 
the  mountains.  The  family  also  had  an  outdoor  privy, 
while  living  at  Level,  near  the  Birch  Creek  Valley. 

I,  Gladys  Campbell,  was  bom  January  3, 
1908,  in  Sidney,  Montana,  Dawson  county,  the 
youngest  of  seven  children  of  Alexander  and  Mary 
Ellen  Coleman  Mitchell. 

Later  that  same  year  my  parents  sold  their 
cattle  ranch  and  moved  to  Pocatello,  Idaho.  We  lived 
in  Pocatello  until  1913,  when  they  sold  out  and  moved 
to  the  homestead  at  Mud  Lake,  which  is  in  Jefferson 
County.  The  area  was  called  Level,  until  the  Post 
Office  closed. 

My  first  year  or  two  of  school,  I  remember 
trudging  along  with  the  other  older  children,  carrying 
our  lard-bucket  dinner  pails  to  a  school  near  the  old 
Welchman  place.  It  was  about  four  miles  to  the 
school.  The  first  year  my  mother  let  me  stay  home  on 
Wednesday  and  sleep,  because  1  was  so  tired.  That 
school  was  flooded  out  and  closed.  The  neighbors 
banded  together  and  built  another  school  near  the 
"Tom"  Wagoner's  homestead,  where  we  continued  our 
schooling.  Florence  was  our  teacher  for  a  year  or 
two. 

"Tom"  later  married  my  oldest  sister. 
Florence. 


When  I  was  about  eight  years  old,  the  folks 
had  a  small  band  of  sheep.  Sometimes  in  the  summer, 
my  brother,  Bruce,  and  I  herded  the  sheep  in  the 
Birch  Creek  Valley.  We  played  in  the  sand  and  told 
each  other  stories.  The  most  exciting  thing  that 
happened  to  us  was  the  day  a  hungry'  coyote  came 
determined  to  kill  a  lamb.  We  couldn't  chase  it  away. 
While  Bruce  fought  it  off  with  a  sagebrush  stick,  his 
only  weapon,  I  ran  to  the  house  to  get  the  rifle.  Tom 
Wagoner,  who  was  there,  caught  up  the  rifle,  but 
when  the  coyote  saw  a  man  coming,  it  dashed  into  the 
sagebrush.    He  shot  at  it  and  missed. 

We  had  lots  of  fun  things  to  do.  We  learned 
to  skate,  and  to  ski  on  homemade  skis.  Our  father 
made  us  a  rowboat;  my  brothers  made  sails  for  it,  and 
we  sailed  it  on  the  Jefferson  canal. 

I  learned  to  ride  and  loved  my  ponies.  Much 
of  the  time  it  was  my  job  to  go  for  the  mail,  which 
came  three  times  a  week.  1  liked  that,  riding  my  pony 
to  the  Post  Office  which  was  sometimes  five  miles 
away.  I  remember  when  the  bank  in  Dubois  "went 
broke:  or  closed  its  doors.  1  don't  know  what  year. 
I  heard  about  it  at  the  Post  Office,  which  was  then  in 
the  Abbott  home,  some  two  miles  away.  Knowing  my 
folks  were  going  to  town  on  business,  1  rcxJe  my  horse 
home  as  fast  as  I  could.  When  1  got  there,  I  saw  them 
in  the  car  going  down  the  road.  1  cut  across  the  field 
to  catch  them,  wildly  waving  my  hat,  as  my  horse  ran. 
They  saw  me  and  stopped  to  see  what  was  wrong. 
Then  I  told  them  about  the  bank.  My  father  said. 
"We  might  as  well  go  back  home,  that  means  we  have 
no  money."  Two  days  before  he  had  deposited  the 
money  he  had  received  from  selling  the  wool  in  that 
bank. 

I  was  the  only  student  in  my  class  when  1 
graduated  from  the  eighth  grade.  At  that  ume  we  h.id 
to  pass  sealed-tests  sent  out  by  the  state. 

Since  there  was  no  high  sch(xil  at  Mud  \^lc, 
my  parents  sent  for  The  American  Schix^l's  High 
Schcxil  course.  My  brothers.  Sandy  and  Bruce,  and  1 
smdied  the  course  in  our  spare  time,  while  helping  at 
home.  1  fini.shed  in  three  years.  1  went  to  attend  the 
Logan  Academy  at  Logan.  I'tah  for  one  year. 
graduating  in  the  spring.  While  thort-.  I  v.or\  The 
Lincoln  Memorial  Award  for  high  school  studi-nts  tor 
a  story  1  wrote. 

I  first  met  "Ed"  Campbell  at  Udy  Hot 
Springs.  1  had  heard  o\'  him  and  he  h.id  hr^rd  of  mo 
before  we  met.  I  thiuight  him  a  very  h*»nd.s«mv. 
attractive  young  m;m  Some  o\  u.s  y»Hing  pe.>plo  hid 
gone  up  to  l.idys  to  swim  atxl  then  to  go  the  dance  m 
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the  evening. 

Lidy  Hot  Springs  was  where  the  young  people 
from  the  surrounding  communities  gathered  to  swim 
and  dance;  it  was  run  by  the  Sullivan  family  at  that 
time.  We  had  some  great  times,  going  as  a  group, 
and  we  would  swim  all  afternoon.  Then  in  the 
evenings,  we  girls  dried  our  hair,  put  on  powder  and 
lipstick  and  changed  into  party  dresses.  The  boys 
changed  to  new  Levi's  and  dress  shirts.  We  usually 
danced  all  night,  going  home  at  daybreak. 

My  first  year  in  college,  I  went  to  Western 
State  in  Gunnison,  Colorado.  The  next  year,  1929- 
1930,  "Ed"  and  I  both  attended  Idaho  State 
University,  Southern  Branch,  at  Pocatello.  That 
spring  I  signed  a  contract  to  teach  in  the  Clementsville 
school,  where  I  taught  for  two  years. 

On  our  way  over  to  my  teaching  job,  "Ed" 
and  I  stopped  at  his  Aunt  Kate  Ross's  home  in  St. 
Anthony,  Idaho,  and  were  married,  September  5, 
1930.  I  stayed  in  the  teacherage  most  of  the  time 
while  I  taught  there.  Like  all  country  teachers  in  one- 
room  schools,  I  taught  all  eight  grades,  did  my  own 
janitor  work,  carrying  in  the  wood  and  coal,  lighting 
the  fire  in  the  big  heating  stove.  The  second  year  I 
taught  there,  a  snow  drift  formed  on  one  side  of  the 
school  that  was  almost  as  high  as  the  school. 

We  bought  range  horses  and  cattle,  and  "Ed" 
gave  me  a  beautiful  sorrel  mare.  Sometimes  I  helped 
him  in  rounding  up  the  horses.  I'll  never  forget  the 
thrill  of  riding  after  the  wild  horses  racing  down  the 
mountainside  ahead  of  us,  watching  to  see  they  didn't 
break  away,  and  finally  bringing  them  into  the  high 
pole  corral  at  the  Campbell  ranch. 

We  lived  on  Crooked  Creek,  and  the  day 
before  Crystal  Lee  was  bom,  September  5,  1933, 
Ruth  took  me  to  my  mother's  home  near  Roberts. 
Our  other  daughter,  Lola  May,  was  bom  in  Lamar, 
Missouri,  October  10,  1937. 

I  taught  school  in  Missouri  for  several  years 
for  $60  a  month,  worked  in  the  government  nursery 
schools  in  Seattle,  Washington,  and  later  when  we 
came  back  to  Idaho  I  taught  in  the  Shelley  schools. 
When  we  moved  to  Pocatello,  I  taught  in  Franklin 
Junior  High  School. 

While  teaching  and  taking  care  of  my  family 
and  home,  I  took  evening  classes,  and  went  to  summer 
school.  I  finally  graduated  with  an  M.A.  degree  from 
Idaho  State  University.  For  my  thesis,  I  wrote  a 
novel  about  Mud  Lake,  which  is  in  the  I.S.U.  Library. 

After  my  husband,  "Ed"  passed  away,  March 
1,  1962,  I  continued  to  teach  until  I  retired.    At  this 


time  I  received  a  Classroom  Teacher's  Award,  a 
Pocatello  School  District  Award,  and  the  Governor's 
Award  for  Outstanding  Service  in  Idaho. 

Through  the  years,  I  have  done  some  writing, 
and  have  sold  some  articles,  stories  and  poetry.  I 
belong  to  the  Idaho  Writers'  League  in  which  I  have 
held  local  and  state  offices,  including  state  president. 
I  wave  won  a  number  of  awards  in  their  state  wide 
contests  in  articles,  short  stories  and  poetry.  I  wrote 
a  teenage  novel,  "Stan,  The  Sheep  Boy,"  with  the 
background  in  the  Birch  Creek  area.  It  has  been 
published  and  is  on  the  market.  I  have  also  enjoyed 
some  traveling. 

While  alone,  I  did  some  traveling,  but 
changed  my  life  style  when  I  met  Logan  Hamilton. 
We  were  married,  August  5,  1978.  At  that  time  I 
moved  from  Pocatello  to 


L.C.  &  Gladys  Hamilton 

Blackfoot,  where  we  lived  on  his  farm,  and  also  did 
some  writing.  He  wrote  two  novels.  He  had  heart 
trouble  and  passed  away  on  his  eightieth  birthday, 
January  14,  1985.  I  then  resumed  my  residency  back 
in  Pocatello  where  I  am  now  writing  another  novel. 

COMPILED  BY  GLADYS  MITCHELL  CAMPBELL 
HAMILTON 
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WILLIAM  THOMAS  CAMPBELL 
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Wm  Campbell  &  Granddaughler.  Crystal 

William  Thomas  Camphcll  filed  on  a 
homestead  near  Winsper,  Idahi)  %khcn  he  moved  with 
his  family  to  Idaho  in  1916. 

He  was  born  at  Warrcnsburg,  Missouri, 
August  7,  1866  and  died  September  28,  1945  in 
Nevada,  Missouri.  His  father.  W.  C.  Campbell,  was 
a  Civil  War  veteran,  who  had  served  in  the  Union 
Army  from  Tennessee, 

Wm.  T,  Campbell  married  Dla  LaRue  in  her 
parents  home  at  Elsmore,  Kansas.  August  21,  1895. 
They  had  four  children  while  living  in  Elsmore:  Earl 
Glenwood  Campbell,  December  15,  1896;  William 
Edward  Campbell,  September  17,  1906;  Ruth  Lee 
Campbell,  July  26,  1908;  John  Thomas,  who  died  in 
infancy. 

Wm.  Campbell  or  "Bill'  as  he  was  known  by 
his  friends  went  to  work  at  an  early  age,  9  or  10  years 
old  and  was  always  a  hard  worker.  His  friends  used 
to  tease  him  and  say  that  he  never  went  to  bed,  that  he 
only  sat  on  the  side  of  the  bed  for  a  little  while.  He 
worked  at  shucking  corn  as  a  boy  for  his  board.  He 
would  work  early  in  the  morning  and  then  run  to 
school,  to  get  some  education,  when  he  wasn't 
working.  He  worked  as  a  lineman  in  Kansas,  and  ran 
a  Horse  Breeding  Stable,  while  living  in  Elsmore.  He 
attended  Graham's  Scientific  Breeding  Sch(K)I  in 
January  of  1913.  He  had  his  picture  taken  with  the  84 
members  of  the  Class  of  22. 

After  filing  on  the  Winsper  homestead,  he 
worked  at  various  jobs  and  did  much  work  with  the 


Forest  Service.  Having  had  experience  as  a  lineman, 
he  was  in  charge  of  putting  up  the  telephone  wires  for 
the  Forest  Service  that  were  strung  across  the 
mountains  to  the  Forest  Stations,  Warm  Creek  Station, 
and  the  one  on  Birch  Creek,  possibly  the  Kauffman 
Station. 

He  was  often  called  to  serve  on  jury  duty, 
going  to  Pocatello,  Idaho  to  serve  on  the  Grand  Jury 
there.  He  was  a  kind,  honest  man,  and  made  many 
friends  who  knew  they  could  trust  him  and  that  his 
work  was  as  good  as  a  bond.  He  smoked  a  pipe  and 
often  chuckled  silently;  he  liked  to  read,  Mark  Twain 
was  one  of  his  favorite  authors,  and  he  read  his  stories 
over  and  over,  especially  his  book  "Roughing  It.'  He 
had  heart  trouble  and  Parkinson's  Disease,  so  v^-as  not 
able  to  work  the  last  years  of  his  life. 

Wm.  Campbell  was  very  fond  of  his  family, 
especially  his  grandchildren,  and  worried  for  fear 
something  would  happen  to  any  of  them. 


ELLA  LARUE  CAMPBELL 


K 


"Ed"  CamphelKEIla  LaRue.Ruth  Caiimbdl 

Ella  LaRue  Campbell  ^~ii'>>  the  st-oond  oi  seven 
girls  born  to  Thomas  LaRue  and  Mary  Jarx-  TalK^tt 
LaRue.  She  was  Nirn  January  1.  1874  near  l^ie. 
Kansas  and  died  March  4,  1^)45  in  Nevada.  Mi.'i.s^Hin, 
Her  father.  Thomas  I-iRui-,  was  a  Ci\il  War 
volunteer  veteran  from  Kentucky.  In  IHM.  p\\w%  his 
age  as  older,  he  enlisted  in  the  I'nion  ,\rmy  at  14. 
served  two  and  one-h;ilt  years  arxl  was  given  an 
honorable  discharge  in  186.S  at  age  IS.  having  sfr\ed 
four  years.    He  had  hrotliers  uho  fmight  on  the 
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Confederate  side. 

Ella  LaRue  spent  her  childhood  in  Kansas  and 
told  of  having  to  herd  the  milk  cows  with  her  sister, 
Kate,  and  how  terrified  she  was  of  finding  snakes  in 
the  grass. 

She  was  six  foot  tall,  had  a  beautiful  voice 
and  always  sang  as  she  worked.  While  a  young 
woman  she  joined  the  United  Brethren  Church  in 
Elsmore  and  sang  in  the  choir.  Self-conscious  about 
her  height,  when  she  saw  a  young  girl,  who  was  very 
tall,  to  help  the  girl  feel  better,  she  would  go  and 
stand  by  her.  She  worked  as  a  "hired  girl"  for  $5.00 
a  week  and  saved  some  of  it  to  buy  things  for  her 
sisters.  She  told  some  interesting  stories  about  the 
people  and  her  work.  She  and  her  husband, 

William  first  resided  in  and  near  Elsmore,  Kansas 
where  four  children  were  bom.  She  also  raised  her 
sister  Ada's  son,  Joseph  E.  Davis,  taking  him  when  he 
was  four  years  old  after  his  mother  died. 

In  the  spring  of  1916,  the  family  moved  to 
Idaho.  They  homesteaded  near  Winsper,  and  later 
moved  up  to  the  Crooked  Creek  vicinity 


Campbell  Crooked  Creek  Ranch 

of  Clark  County,  raising  cattle  and  horses.  In  the  fall 
of  1936,  they  sold  their  property  and  moved  to  a  farm 
near  Milford,  Missouri  where  they  have  since  resided. 

She  was  ill  with  influenza  which  developed 
into  pneumonia.  Glen,  Ruth  and  Joe  were  with  her 
when  she  passed  away.  Services  were  in  the  Milford 
Church  with  interment  taking  place  in  Howell 
cemetery  near  Milford,  Missouri. 

While  on  the  Crooked  Creek  ranch  they  were 
hosts  to  many  at  the  annual  round-up,  mail  station, 
and  library,  something  that  has  not  survived  modem 
times.  She  always  found  food,  and  beds,  and 
interesting  topics  were  discussed.  All  who  visited  her 
left  with  books  to  read,  and  a  desire  to  study  more. 


She  was  a  true  Christian  woman  and  her  fiiends  have 
missed  her.  She  was  loved  by  all  who  knew  her.  The 
Campbell  family  had  many  friends. 

Mrs.  Campbell  loved  to  read,  and  she  leamed 
soon  about  the  State  Library  and  sent  in  for  books. 
She  would  get  a  box  of  books,  she  and  the  family 
would  read  them,  loaning  them  out  to  the  neighbors, 
and  then  send  them  back  and  get  another  box  of 
books. 

She  milked  cows  and  sold  the  cream  and 
butter,  and  fed  the  surplus  milk  to  the  pigs  and  calves. 
When  home,  the  family  helped  milk  the  cows. 

She  was  an  excellent  cook,  and  being  tall  she 
had  her  black  cook  stove  raised  on  a  wooden  base. 
Den  Sullivan,  who  was  a  fi-equent  visitor  and  a  short 
man,  teased  her  about  her  high  stove,  saying  if  he 
tried  to  cook  on  it,  he  would  bum  his  chin. 

She  liked  flowers  and  in  the  winter  had  her 
potted  plants  in  the  house,  and  outside  in  the  summer 
was  a  bed  of  bright  flowers,  by  the  house,  which  she 
watered  by  carrying  water  from  the  creek. 

She  loved  her  family  and  friends  and  was 
always  doing  something  thoughtful  for  someone.  One 
of  her  favorite  quotations  was:  "I  expect  to  pass 
through  this  life  but  once,  if,  therefore,  there  is  any 
kindness  I  can  show,  or  any  good  I  can  do  to  any 
fellow  being,  let  me  do  it  now;  let  me  not  defer  or 
neglect  it,  for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again. 

COMPILED  BY  GLADYS  MITCHELL  CAMPBELL 
HAMILTON 


EARL  GLENN  AND  KARLA 
LOERTSCHER  CANNON 

Earl  Glenn  Cannon  was  bom  in  Ely,  Nevada, 
to  Cecil  Marsena  and  Irene  Vivian  Haight  Cannon  on 
April  29,  1947.    He  grew  up  in  many  other  towns. 

He  obtained  his  schooling  in  Mackay,  Idaho, 
and  Nampa  State  School,  and  also  at  Dubois,  where 
he  lived  most  of  his  life.  He  entered  the  8th  grade. 
He  went  into  Job  Corp  for  2  years,  then  helped  with 
the  spuds  for  1  year.  He  became  employed  with  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  on  May  27,  1969.  He  has 
now  worked  for  them  over  22  years. 

Larry  Shenton,  a  friend  of  Earl's,  asked  Earl 
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one  night  if  he  would  like  to  go  to  the  Special  Interest 
Dance  with  him  in  Idaho  Falls.  Earl  said  he  would. 
So  that  is  how  he  met  me,  Karla  Loertscher.  We  soon 
started  going  steady.  One  night  when  Earl  was  ready 
to  go  home,  he  handed  me  a  piece  of  paper  and  told 
me  not  to  open  it  until  he  left  in  his  pickup.  As  I  was 
walking  towards  the  house,  I  opened  that  piece  of 
paper,  and  it  was  a  proposal  of  marriage,  asking  if  I 
would  marry  him  when  he  became  an  elder  in  the 
LDS  church.  So,  I  wrote  to  him  and  told  him  that  I 
would  marry  him  when  he  became  an  Elder  of  the 
church. 

We  were  married  in  the  Idaho  Falls  LDS 
Temple,  December  27,  1977.  Sister  Blackburn  in 
Idaho  Falls  made  us  a  4  tiered  cake  and  put  a  ceramic 
Idaho  Falls  Temple  on  top  of  it.  We  drove  to  Dubois 
and  Earl's  mother  held  an  Open  House  for  us  in 
Dubois  on  the  27th.  Our  reception  was  held 
December  29,  1977  at  the  Sv^ertheart  Manor  in  Idaho 
Falls. 

We  took  our  h»>ne)n*»»o  and  traveled  to 
California  where  we  got  u»  >er  the  Rose  Parade  and 
we  saw   Disneyland,  leaving  Drcemhcr  29. 

I,  Karla  Loertscher  wa»  horn  in  Park  City 
Miner's  Hospital  on  AuguNt  3.  1936.  the  daughter  of 
David  W.  and  Maurine  Louinc  Vickers  Loertscher. 
Our  family  lived  at  Park  City.  Utah,  and  also  in 
Payson,  Utah.  When  I  v^-as  about  I  1/2  years  old  an 
incident  happened  to  me  that  nuJe  a  dimple  in  my  left 
cheek.  My  father  had  a  Mare  and  her  colt  out  by  the 
house  and  one  day  I  got  Iik)  cl»»se  it)  the  colt  and  he 
just  grazed  my  cheek  and  it  v^-as  a  bruise  for  quite 
awhile.  Anyway  that  is  how  I  got  the  dimple  in  my 
cheek. 

I  attended  grade  sch(K>l  and  also  high  school 
in  Park  City,  and  graduated  in  1954  from  the  Park 
City  High  School.  No  one  ever  dated  me  because  of 
my  condition.  I  did  however,  have  a  lot  of  friends  in 
grade  school  and  also  in  High  Sch<x)l. 

After  graduation,  I  worked  in  the  church  for 
at  least  13  years  being  attendance  secretary.  This  kept 
me  really  busy  and  out  of  mischief  at  all  times.  I 
have  done  a  lot  of  knitting,  since  my  Grandmother 
Vickers  taught  me  on  my  25th  birthday.  I  love  to  do 
handiwork,  it  keeps  me  bu.sy. 

My  parents  and  I  went  on  a  trip  to  Europe  to 
get  my  brother  Tom,  who  had  been  .serving  his 
heavenly  Father  over  in  Northern  Germany  for  two 
years.    I  was  impressed  with  their  beautiful  country. 

My  father  sold  the  ranch  and  we  moved  into 
Idaho  Falls  in  July,   1%7.    The  first  year  my  father 


planted  100  acres  of  potatoes  and  that  was  the  first  and 
last  time  he  planted  potatoes. 

Earl  and  I  had  our  first  home  in  Dubois,  Idaho 
where  Earl  continued   to  work  with  the  Railroad. 
Eventually  we  selected  a  home  in  Dubois,  which  we 
were  buying  and  lived  in  for  sometime. 

Earl  and  I  were  asked  to  help  work  in  the 
Beaver  Creek  LDS  Church.  I  was  the  Magazine 
representative,  which  Brother  and  Sister  Hunter  had 
been  handling.  I  also  was  Assistant  in  the  Librar>. 
Later  I  was  a  visiting  Teacher,  working  with  Sister 
Mavis  Smith.  Earl  was  secretary  in  the  Priesthcxxi 
and  he  enjoyed  his  job. 

I  was  watering  my  lawn,  when  I  turned  my 
right  foot  and  sprained  it  very  badly.  VvTien  Earl 
came  home  he  went  and  got  Ernest  Sill  to  come  over 
and  look  at  it.  He  told  Earl  to  take  me  to  the  Idaho 
Falls  Riverview  Hospital  to  have  it  X-Rayed.  The 
doctor  put  me  in  a  walking  cast  for  6  weeks,  then  1 
had  to  have  another  cast  on  for  6  more  weeks. 

I  taught  4-H  for  2  years  in  Clark  County.  1 
had  4  girls  and  they  learned  a  lot  from  me  because  I 
taught  them  so  very  much.  I  received  2  awards  tor 
teaching  the  girls  how  to  cook.  They  were  very 
special  girls  to  me  and  I  enjoyed  helping  them.  We 
even  went  to  the  store  and  1  showed  them  where  to 
buy  their  meat  and  to  shop  for  firm  fiKKls.  It  was 
really  gcxxl  to  see  those  girls  pay  attention  to  what  I 
pointed  out  to  them. 

Earl  was  sick  for  over  3  months  in  1*^81  and 
landed  in  the  hospital  with  pneumimia.  He  went  hack; 
to  work  on  March  30,  1981. 

I  have  learned  to  know  the  pet>ple  of  this  town 
very  well.  Earl  has  taught  me  who  everyone  w-as. 
Then  Earl's  job  required  that  we  move  from  DuKms. 
We  put  our  house  up  for  sale,  then  moved  to  Arco. 
Idaho.  We  still  enjoy  coming  back  to  Dubt^is 
whenever  we  can  tc^  visit  our  man\  friends  and 
relatives  who  live  there. 
COMril.KI)  nV  KARl  A  1  ()l  RISC m  k  CANNON 
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CHARLES  G.  AND  LAURINDA  SARAH 
ROBBINS  CARLSON 


Laurinda  and  Daughter  Fishing 

Charles  "Charley"  Carlson  worked  for  Wood 
Live  Stock  Company  back  about  the  year  of  1910. 
While  employed  with  this  company,  he  spotted  Idaho 
Hollow  in  the  Humphrey  area  and  decided  that  would 
be  a  good  place  to  begin  to  settle.  In  1912  he  filed  on 
a  160  acre  homestead  in  the  Hollow. 

It  was  during  this  time  he  met  Laurinda 
Robbins.  Laurinda  was  the  daughter  of  Franklin  S. 
and  Anna  Emmaline  Potter  Robbins.  She  was  born 
October  8,  1896  in  Firth,  Idaho. 

The  Franklin  Robbins  had  six  children:  Otto, 
Zada,  Laura,  Laurinda,  Bertha  and  Bert. 


'^/Ay/,^^yi9Xf//Aay/yA^ 


««''.j«a^,i 


Charles  &  Laura  Robbins  .Tenklns 


Children  -  George  &  Rov  .Tenklns 

Her  folks  moved  to  Humphrey,  than  called 
Pleasant  Valley,  when  she  was  just  a  baby.  Her  father 
homesteaded  a  ranch  there.  They  sold  hay  and  he  also 
worked  at  the  sawmill  at  Beaver.  Her  mother  made 
butter  and  sold  it  for  needed  income. 

Laurinda  grew  up  and  attended  school  in 
Humphrey.  The  first  school  in  this  vicinity  was 
established  by  her  father  and  William  A.  Patt.  For 
some  years  there  were  just  the  two  families;  Robbins 
and  Patt,  that  lived  here.  They  visited  back  and  forth 
a  lot.  As  a  teenager,  her  brother.  Otto,  her  two  older 
sisters,  Zada  and  Laura,  used  to  take  her  to  the  dance 
at  Monida,  Montana.  Transportation  to  these  dances 
was  by  the  train.  She  also  remembers  putting  on 
Christmas  programs  at  school. 

Laurinda  had  a  sister.  Bertha,  who  died  of 
pneumonia  when  she  was  only  a  baby,  and  a  brother, 
Bert,  died  of  Scarlet  Fever,  when  he  was  four.  The 
nearest  doctor  was  at  Lima,  Montana.  He  would 
come  to  our  home  on  the  train,  also. 

"Charley"  and  Laurinda  were  married  August 
27,  1915,  in  Dillon,  Montana.  He  had  built  a  one 
room  log  cabin,  and  that  is  where  he  brought  his  new 
bride.  Laurinda  dolled  it  up,  kept  the  board  floor 
white  by  scrubbing  it  with  lye.  She  papered  the  walls 
with  newspapers,  which  were  hard  to  come  by  at  that 
time. 

The  first  few  years  they  were  married,  they 
would  take  a  team  and  wagon  and  work  in  the  harvest 
fields  over  around  Ashton,  Idaho.  Laurinda  helped 
cook  for  the  crew,  while  "Charley"  ran  the  water 
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wagon  for  the  steam  engine  on  the  thrashing  machine. 

They  were  able  to  get  a  few  head  of  cattle  put 
together  on  their  homestead.  Meantime  they  were 
busy  clearing  rocks  and  sagebrush  off  about  sixty 
acres,  which  became  their  meadow  for  the  livestock. 
They  had  wild  hay  and  timothy;  the  timothy  grew 
higher  than  Laurinda's  head. 

They  continued  to  live  in  the  one  room  log 
cabin  until  1922,  when  they  built  the  house  that  stands 
there  now.  That  same  year  on  August  19,  1922,  their 
daughter,  Anna  Carlson  (Turman),  was  born. 

Anna  attended  the  Humphrey  and  Spencer 
schools  during  the  years  of  1929-1939.  Transportation 
to  Humphrey  was  team  and  sleigh  or  walking;  while 
attending  Spencer  they  went  by  school  bus  from 
Humphrey  to  Spencer.  Humphrey  teachers  she 
recalled  were:  Beryl  Fisher,  Mrs.  George  Miller  and 
Elizabeth  Bennett.  They  had  tv^ti  years  of  high  school 
studies  at  Humphrey.  The  s<ht>i>l  here  was  heated  by 
coal  stoves  and  steam  heat  Thf>  had  an  out  house, 
in  the  usual  place,  back  of  the  Humphrey  school,  until 
they  piped  water  down  fri»m  thr  H^mg.  There  was 
never  any  electricity  at  this  vhi«>i  Humphrey  was 
noted  for  their  annual  Christnu*  pr»>grams.  Mrs. 
George  Miller  was  the  fcracher.  himrver  the  one 
complaint  was  that  they  wrrc  lnn  kmg.  The  kids 
looked  forward  to  this  lime  nf  >car,  because  when 
rehearsing,  they  did  not  have  Id  g»>  lo  class.  Peanut 
showers  at  Humphrey  were  held  quite  often.  A  big 
bag  could  be  purchased  at  the  su»re  for  just  ten  cents. 
At  Spencer  her  teachers  inclixled:  Verner  Stoddard, 
Ray  Nims  and  Ardath  Moore.  Spencer  school  was 
steam  heated.  Some  of  her  cla.vsmates  during  these 
years  were:  Enid  Bennett,  Blaine  Rose,  Vern  Miller, 
Elaine  Hunter,  Blaine  Smith.  Marcie  Blackburn  and 
Blaine  Rose. 

Anna  remembers  well  how  the  north  blizzards 
would  close  school  for  many  days. 

Dances  were  held  often  at  Humphrey  during 
the  long  winters,  with  families  u-aveling  with  no 
problems,  by  teams  and  sleighs.  Anna  said  that  when 
they  went  home  when  it  was  cold,  her  dad  would  lie 
the  lines,  cover  everyone  up,  and  let  the  horses  take 
them. 

One  of  the  main  excitements  of  the  community 
were  the  school  elections. 

Anna  married  Lionel  Blackburn,  then 
divorced.  Her  second  marriage  was  to  Turman, 
making  their  home  in  Idaho  Falls.  She  had  two 
children,  one  daughter,  Janice,  of  whom  pa.ssed  away 
in  1990,  and  a  son,  Louis  Turman. 


In  1926,  the  Carlsons  were  persuaded  by  some 
well  meaning  relatives  and  friends  to  tr>'  their  luck  at 
farming.  Some  friends  (Thurmans)  stayed  on  their 
place  in  Idaho  Hollow.  They  moved  to  the  Indian 
Reservation  south  of  Blackfoot,  called  Gibson.  They 
stayed  until  the  fall  of  1926,  and  decided  farming  was 
not  for  them.  When  they  arrived  back  in  Idaho 
Hollow,  they  had  five  head  of  cows  and  a  team  of 
horses.  "Charley"  had  but  $1.50  in  his  pocket  and 
winter  was  facing  them.  Their  friends,  who  had 
stayed  on  the  place,  left  "Charley"  and  Laurinda  their 
cows  to  milk.  "Charley"  went  to  work  as  a  section 
hand  on  the  railroad  for  a  much  needed  steady 
income.  He  worked  there  until  he  had  to  retire, 
because  of  his  age.  They  were  milking  about  ten  head 
of  cows,  so  they  were  separating  the  milk  and  selling 
the  cream. 

All  the  winters  at  Humphrey  seemed  hard. 
There  was  usually  lots  of  snow,  arxl  it  was  cold;  that 
meant  many  problems  came  with  the  storms. 

In  later  years  "Charley"  pastured  cattle  for 
other  ranchers,  instead  of  putting  up  hay.  Later  they 
moved  to  Idaho  Falls.    " 

"Charley"  passed  away  in  1959  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two,  and  was  buried  back  home  in  the 
Humphrey  Cemetery. 

Laurinda  continued  to  live  in  Idaho  Falls. 
Here  she  enjoyed  working  on  her  hobbies  of 
crocheting,  tatting,  and  knitting.  On  October  24. 
1984,  she  tcx)  passed  away  and  was  buried  beside  her 
husband  at  Humphrey. 

COMPILED    BY   LAIKINDA    RORRINS   CARI  .SONrTHl  1 

VADNAIS/ANNA  TINMAN 


CECILE  JONES  CARLSON 


Ctiile  -  (iruiul(l;mulit»T.  Sluila 
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A  century  old  in  the  year  of  Idaho's 
Centennial,  Cecile  Jones  Carlson  looked  back  on  a  full 
life  on  her  birthday,  March  28,  1990.  All  her  life  she 
has  been  what  others  might  call  "A  Ball  of  Fire," 
pushing  ahead  to  accomplish  her  lifetime  goals.  Life 
has  been  a  challenge  for  Cecile,  but  one  that  she  has 
managed  well.  It  has  been  a  road  of  hard  work,  but 
along  that  road  she  has  brought  joy  to  everyone  she 
has  met. 

Cecile  was  bom  in  Woodland,  Utah,  the  third 
child  of  Robert  Latrielle  and  Cora  Florence  Lewis 
Jones.  The  family  consisted  of  four  girls  and  one 
boy,  and  Cecile  is  the  last  surviving  member. 

Her  grandfather  came  from  Wales,  serving  as 
a  captain  of  his  ship.  Her  parents  eventually  moved 
their  family  to  Idaho,  homesteading  in  the  Pahsimeroi 
Valley.   Her  early  schooling  was  at  Goldsberg. 

On  January  30,  1908,  Cecile  married  Chris 
Carlson.  Chris  and  Cecile  established  a  homestead  in 
the  Pahsimeroi  Valley  and  their  first  log  home 
featured  the  typical  dirt  roof.  This  poised  many  hving 
problems.  House  cleaning  in  those  days  was  to 
calcimine  the  walls  each  spring  in  an  attempt  to  keep 
the  home  clean.  The  cloth  calcimine  sacks  were  used 
by  Cecile  to  reinforce  the  ceiling  in  an  attempt  to  keep 
dirt  from  filtering  down  inside  the  living  quarters. 

Cecile  and  Chris  had  seven  children:  Ervin, 
Lois,  Enid,  Lloy,  George,  Wayne  or  "Bud"  and 
Adrian,  called  "Ade."  When  Lloy  was  14  he  was 
injured  while  putting  up  hay,  and  travelled  to  Salmon 
for  treatment.  In  order  to  return  home  he  caught  a 
ride  in  a  Model  A  truck,  and  as  he  stepped  out  of  the 
truck  he  fell  under  the  running  board  and  was  killed. 

Early  school  days  for  the  older  Carlson 
children  was  at  Goldsberg,  while  the  younger  ones 
attended  school  at  May.  High  school  education  was 
mostly  obtained  at  Challis  and  Salmon. 

With  her  large  family,  Cecile  spent  most  of 
her  time  at  home.  Operation  of  the  ranch  also  fell  on 
her  shoulders  as  Chris  was  required  to  be  away  much 
of  the  time.  First  he  was  employed  by  the  Wood  Live 
Stock  Company,  and  then,  as  they  acquired  land- 
eventually  five  ranches  in  all  including  the  Jones 
homestead  which  they  inherited  from  her  family-Chris 
was  away  with  their  sheep  and  cattle. 

Life  did  not  allow  Cecile  much  time  for 
hobbies,  but  among  her  achievements  was  sewing  for 
the  entire  family  on  an  old  treadle  sewing  machine. 
Another  was  the  large  home  garden  she  produced  each 
year  which  provided  an  abundance  of  produce  she 
preserved  for  the  winter  months.     Cooking  was  a 


"must"  with  her  large  family,  but  for  Cecile  it  almost 
amounted  to  a  hobby.  Her  family  enjoyed  her  good 
old-fashioned  home-cooked  meals  and  her  son,  "Ade," 
often  noted  that  he  could  make  a  meal  of  Mom's 
homemade  biscuits  and  grape  jelly. 

One  ranch,  two  miles  from  Ellis,  was  called 
the  "Home"  ranch.  Soon  after  their  youngest  son, 
"Ade,"  and  wife,  Pat,  were  married  they  managed  this 
ranch. 

Chris  and  Cecile  acquired  some  5,000  head  of 
sheep  and  300  head  of  cattle.  In  1937  tragedy  struck 
when  lightning  hit  the  main  hay  yard,  burning  the 
winter  feed.  This  caused  them  to  have  to  sell  off  their 
cattle  and  two  bands  of  sheep.  Ten  years  later,  Chris 
passed  away  of  Rocky  Mountain  Spotted  Fever. 

Looking  for  a  new  way  of  life,  Cecile  sold 
some  of  her  land  holdings  to  purchase  the  Blue  Dome 
on  Birch  Creek  in  1949.  This  was  located  in  a 
favorite  area  of  hunters  and  fishermen  along  Highway 
28,  the  roadway  through  the  Birch  Creek  Valley.  She 
operated  the  bar,  gas  station,  and  motel,  working  as 
cook,  waitress  and  general  manager.  Cecile  especially 
loved  to  visit  with  her  customers.  Answering  an 
urgent  knock  on  the  door  for  gas  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  was  just  a  part  of  her  friendly  service.  People 
soon  were  driving  for  miles  for  a  piece  of  her  famous 
"Homemade  Pie." 


Son.  Adrian 

Three  of  Cecile 's  grandchildren  —Chris, 
Brenda  and  Sheila  Carlson  of  Dubois,  children  of 
"Ade"  and  "Pat"  enjoyed  spending  their  summers  with 
Grandma  helping  her  at  the  Blue  Dome.  Brenda  was 
old  enough  that  she  dearly  loved  being  the  cook  and 
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waitress.  These  extra  hands  were  welcomed  by  Cecile 
during  the  busy  season. 

Prior  to  this  time,  Cecile 's  son,  "Bud,"  and 
his  young  family  lived  at  the  Blue  Dome  briefly  and 
"Bud"  served  as  school  bus  driver  from  Birch  Creek 
to  Dubois. 


Brenda  Carsl«>n  G<wKlrich 

It  was  a  hard  decision,  but  Cecile  decided  to 
sell  the  Blue  Dome  in  1970  Aftrr  having  artificial 
hip  sockets  in  both  hips,  and  at  tge  80,  she  had  to 
repossess  the  business.  Again  \he  ctntked  and  waited 
tables  for  another  year  until  i  nr^  im-ncr,  John  Judy, 
took  possession  of  the  baMnr*»  This  allowed  her  to 
move  to  Rupert  for  a  few  year*  She  also  spent  some 
time  with  "Ade"  and  Pat  in  Shushnne.  and  then  moved 
to  Twin  Falls  where  she  ha-s  been  living  with  George. 
She  manipulates  her  walker  each  day  and  gets  along 
quite  well. 

Cecile's  children  living  as  of  1990  include: 
Enid  Phillips,  Marshfield,  MO.,  George  of  Twin 
Falls,  ID,  Ervin  of  Vaughn.  MT.  Adrian  "Ade"  of 
Great  Falls,  MT,  and  "Bud"  of  Phoenix,  AZ.  She  has 
been  blessed  with  14  grandchildren,  9 
great-grandchildren  and  3  great-great-grandchildren. 

History  of  The  Blue  Dome 

The  Blue  Dome  was  originally  established  by 
a  relatively  early  settler  of  the  Birch  Creek  Valley, 
Dail  Bare,  who  held  his  grand  opening  complete  with 
dancing  on  November  25,  1939.  It  became  a 
well-known  establishment  and  a  favorite  gathering 
place  for  the  local  residents.  Many  traveled  as  far  as 
from  Idaho  Falls  for  a  Saturday  night  dance  or  a 
special  Sunday  dinner. 

The  business  came  to  a  tragic  ending  in  1979 
when  it  was  de.stroyed  by  fire,  killing  its  owner  John 
Melvin  Judy,  age  70.  Investigating  the  incident  was 
Clark  County   Sheriff  Earl   Holden,   who  noted   Uu- 


community  was  located  along  Idaho  Highway  28. 
about  30  miles  south  of  Leadore,  with  no  telephone 
located  in  the  area.  Judy's  wife  and  his  son,  Jeff,  were 
sleeping  in  a  nearby  mobile  home  when  the  fire  broke 
out  about  2  a.m.  Jeff  fought  the  blaze  and  also  tried 
to  summon  help  on  a  CB  radio. 

Birch  Creek  Valley  will  always  be  famous  for 
fishing  in  Birch  Creek  and  for  hunting  in  the 
surrounding  mountains,  but  an  important  landmark  - 
The  Blue  Dome  -  is  gone.  Another  business, 
however,  still  is  maintained  in  the  area  due  north  of 
the  Blue  Dome  site.  It's  The  Lx)ne  Pine  and  it,  too. 
features  dining,  dancing  and  cabins. 

Cecile  passed  away  at  the  age  of  100,  at  Twin 
Falls,  Tuesday,  May  8,  1990. 

Memorial    Services   were    conducted    at   the 
Jones  Funeral  home  in  Salmon.    Burial  was  at  May. 
COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STOI)I)/VRI) 


MELVIN  AND  NANCY  CASPER 


Nancy 

We  rented  and  later  Kiught  a  place  from 
Keppner.  Melvin  fed  cattle  in  the  \MntiT  tor 
Chapman.  Chapman  had  his  father  livmi:  with  hmi 
from  AusU-alia.  We  boarded  hmi  for  .several  winters, 
and  how  he  enjoyed  eating  the  meals,  es-pecially  nn 
homemade  hread.     He  would  say.  "Ooh.  ju.st  fit  tor 

God  to  eat." 

While  wi'  lived  in  tlie  Meadou-s  the  Indians 
were  camped  in  llie  lower  meadou-s.  They  canv 
especially  for  the  canus  rix)t.  Travolink:  with  them 
was  an  old  Indian  chief,  called  White  Hair.  uh*i 
would  sit  on  the  ptirch  and  talk  He  WiUild  hok\  .Hir 
Mm.  Willis,  on  his  lap.  arx!  run  his  fingers  ihr»High  his 
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"White  hair  like  old  man".  Willis  was  born  January 
12,  1921.  It  was  sixty  below  that  night,  and  Melvin 
had  to  go  for  the  doctor  by  sleigh.  He  drove  the  team 
so  fast  and  hard  their  lungs  were  frozen.  One  horse 
never  recovered  from  it.  The  doctor  arrived  about 
9:30,  and  Willis  wasn't  bom  until  the  next  day.  I  had 
a  terrible  time.  He  weighed  12  pounds,  almost 
grown.  I  had  the  most  beautiful  crocheted  things  all 
made  for  a  girl.  I  had  to  make  another  set  of  clothing 
for  Willis,  he  was  so  big. 

Elsie  Worlton  was  president  of  the  Relief 
Society.  She  and  I  worked  together.  We  lived  so  far 
apart,  it  was  hard  to  have  meetings,  which  were  held 
mostly  in  the  sunmier  time.  Sister  Worlton  was  with 
me  when  Milan  was  bom.  There  was  only  one 
doctor,  and  he  lived  two  miles  below  us. 

Hans  Jensen  was  our  presiding  bishop  at 
Kilgore.  Through  him,  we  started  Relief  Society, 
with  me  as  the  President,  and  Maida  Anderson  as  one 
of  my  counselors.  We  held  our  meetings  in  different 
homes  in  the  area.  During  Sacrament,  we  had  only 
one  glass  to  pass  around  for  each  to  take  a  sip  of 
water.  This  always  bothered  me,  so  with  having  our 
bazaar,  selling  quilts,  and  other  hand  made  things, 
with  our  first  earned  money  we  bought  the  first 
Sacrament  set  in  Kilgore. 

Doc  Tucker  would  come  and  get  me  when  a 
lady  was  having  a  child,  hitching  our  old  white  team 
on  the  sleigh  and  going,  sometimes  it  would  be  an  all 
night  stay.  Sometimes  I  delivered  the  child  by  myself; 
you  leamed  to  do  many  things  when  you  are  alone  and 
the  need  is  there. 

Our  son,  Reo,  was  born  in  Kilgore  on  October 
3,  1921.  I  had  intended  to  go  out  to  the  hospital  with 
Mr.  Rasmussen  who  was  teaching  school  at  Kilgore 
and  on  Friday  nights  would  go  out;  well,  on  Tuesday 
night  Reo  decided  to  be  born,  so  Dr.  Tucker  was  there 
for  his  birth. 

My  sister,  Lizzie  and  her  husband.  Will 
Hoggan,  lived  in  Arco.  We  decided  to  try  farming  in 
this  area.  Taking  our  livestock,  we  rented  the  Hulse 
place;  however,  we  found  out  that  this  wasn't  much  of 
a  successful  venture  financially.  Melvin  went  to  work 
on  the  road  they  were  building  fi-om  Blackfoot  to 
Arco. 

We  had  good  neighbors  in  Arco,  the  Quists 
and  Andersons.  Mr.  Quist  and  his  family  were  very 
religious  people.  They  didn't  own  a  car  and  walked 
wherever  they  went  to  attend  church. 

Melvin  and  I  went  to  the  dances  at  Riverside 
Gardens  with  a  group  and  really  had  a  good  time.    It 


was  at  this  time  that  the  depression  came.  I  went  to 
work  at  Roger  Brothers  seed  house,  and  Milan  worked 
for  Broulins.  The  next  year  we  moved  back  to 
Kilgore.  We  bought  the  place  we  had  rented  before, 
and  managed  to  acquire  a  good  herd  of  cattle.  We 
were  doing  quite  well,  when  the  war  broke  out.  Dale 
and  Milan  went  into  the  service  first  with  Willis  and 
Reo  joining  later.  That  made  all  four  of  our  sons  in 
the  army.  With  the  boys  gone,  we  decided  to  go  to 
Arizona  for  the  winter.  This  move  was  unsatisfactory, 
so  we  moved  to  Ogden,  Utah.  I  worked  as  a 
chauffeur  at  Hill  Field  and  Melvin  worked  at  the 
arsenal.  At  this  time  Dale  married  a  girl  from  Salt 
Lake  City. 

After  the  war  ended  we  bought  the  Elizabeth 
Lawson  home  in  Spencer.  Melvin  went  to  work  for 
the  Forest  Service.  Mr.  Richwine  was  supervisor  at 
that  time.  When  living  in  Spencer  and  Kilgore,  they 
said  we  couldn't  raise  flowers  or  garden;  however  we 
had  pretty  flowers  as  well  as  a  good  garden. 

We  spent  a  lot  of  leisure  time  in  Arizona, 
getting  away  from  the  winter.  Melvin  wasn't  feeling 
well,  then  we  found  that  he  had  cancer.  He  was 
operated  on  at  the  hospital  in  Salt  Lake  by  President 
McKays  son.  He  later  had  to  have  a  colostomy,  but 
his  health  continued  to  fail,  and  he  passed  away  24  of 
March.  I  have  continued  to  live  in  my  home  in 
Rexburg. 

COMPILED  BY  CASPER  FAMILY 


HIGHLIGHTS  -  CEDAR  BUTTE 

Bob  Henderson  and  W.  S.  Ful wider  attended 
the  Odd  Fellows  meeting  at  Dubois  last  Sunday.  They 
report  good  prospects  for  instituting  a  lodge  at  Dubois. 

Peter  Klassen  has  been  irrigating  his  yard, 
cellar,  etc.  the  past  week.  He  says  he  would  not  mind 
it  if  the  water  master  did  shut  off  the  water. 

W.  S.  Ful  wider  and  George  Renfro  were  at 
Harry  Stone's  place  Monday  evening  transacting  some 
important  school  district  business.  (Harry  Stone  was  a 
teacher  at  Cedar  Butte.) 

H.S.  Lehrman  returned  to  his  dry  farm  last 
Tuesday  after  an  absence  of  five  months  in  Kansas. 
Upon  his  arrival  he  displayed  a  proud,  happy,  smiling, 
no-more-baking  powder  sinkers  countenance.  And 
when  he  passed  the  cigars  around  the  case  as  positive  - 
he  was  married. 
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Sylvester  Call  attended  the  funeral  of  a  sister 
last  week  near  Rigby. 

Jack  Waring  and  wife  of  Lewisville  are 
visiting  his  father,  R.  W.  Waring  and  other  relatives. 

Eugene  Sullivan  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut, 
who  is  located  on  Section  11  is  building  on  his 
homestead  and  will  engage  in  the  fancy  poultry 
business. 

Owing  to  a  "leak"  in  the  storm  department  of 
the  weather  bureau,  the  attendance  at  the  Friday  night 
dance  was  limited,  but  those  present  had  all  the 
dancing  they  wanted.  The  usual  midnight  lunch  was 
served  with  music  by  Henderson  and  Schmeck. 

The  next  dance  is  announced  as  a  Hard  Times 
dance.  Everybody  is  invited  and  we  want  you  to 
come  in  your  old  clothes.  This  is  where  the 
aristocracy  can  meet  with  our  sage  brush  artists  and 
all  have  a  good  time.  A  u+n4c  apple  pie  will  be 
presented  to  the  shabbiest  drevvrd  couple  present. 
Dance  tickets  will  be  50  ccntx  MiUnight  lunch  menu: 
Comdogers,  A  la  Swift's  PfKk  PkIl  and  Beans,  Apple 
Pie  and  coffee.  The  luixh  »ill  he  Jt>nated  by  the 
ladies  and  served  free  i»(  charje.  ihc  entire  net 
proceeds  go  to  the  schot>l.  If  tu%  pn>gram  appeals  to 
you,  come! 

Dave  Brantner  struck  a  leJge  of  lava  in  his 
well  at  a  depth  of  65  feci  anJ  he  it  miw  considering 
the  high  cost  of  dynamite  hefure  re«inung  the  digging. 

FOR  SALE-a  fine  hunch  of  chin  whiskers. 
Inquire  of  the  owner. 

ENTERPRISE  NEWSPAPER/M\R.I»17 


EBBA  FREDERIKSEN  CEDERBERG 

No  doubt  the  hard  wiirk  and  trials  of  all 
pioneer  settlers  of  Camas  Mcadi»ws  were  much  alike. 
Having  much  livestock  of  all  kinds  v^as  a  necessity  for 
every  family.  Many  horses  were  needed  for  every 
power  need  and  transportation.  Cattle  were  necessary 
for  milk,  cream,  butter,  cheese  and  meat.  Sheep  were 
raised  for  wool  and  meat.  In  the  summer,  every  week, 
Brother  "Ed"  butchered  a  yearling  wether  for  meat. 
We  all  liked  mutton.  It  was  kept  in  a  large  box  like 
screened  cage,  set  on  stilts,  and  canvas  covered,  in  the 
daytime,  and  rolled  up  at  night.  It  was  kept  on  the 
North  side  of  the  house,  in  the  shade.  This  meat  box 
was  also  used  all  winter  for  storing  frozen  meat  and 
sausage  that  were  butchered.  Father  had  a  special 
darkrcx)m  in  the  rcxit  and  ice  hou.se  for  curing  and 
smoking  and  storing  cured  hams  and  shoulders. 


Back-Ehba.  Mary;  Center-"Chris".  "Ole.  "Ed"  & 
"Fred";  Front-Frederik.  Nina. Christina.  Ellen 

Poultry  of  all  kinds  were  raised  for  meat  and  eggs. 
Fish  from  creeks  were  a  pleasure  to  catch  and  a  good 
change  of  diet  occasionally.  They  were  enjoyed  by  all 
the  family. 

Stored  ice  gave  us  ice  cream  and  Kool  Aid  in 
the  summer.  My  four  brothers  all  were  gcxxl  helpers 
on  the  ranch. 

Hardest  tasks  were  bom  by  my  two  oldest 
brothers  "Chris"  and  "Ed".  Raising  timnthy  and 
mixed  hay  were  our  largest  source  of  income.  It  also 
involved  much  work  all  year  long  by  all  the  family. 
Haying  time  in  the  summer  was  extra  hard  work  tor 
all.  "Fred"  and  "Ole"  did  the  cutting  and  raking.  "Ed" 
ran  the  bullrake  that  pickexl  up  the  raked  hay  and 
transported  it  to  the  stack  area  in  the  fields.  Father 
spread  the  nets  that  held  the  hay  and  a  derrick  hiMsted 
it  above  the  stack.  Brother  "Chris"  on  the  .stack 
would  guide  the  net  with  a  pitchfork,  then  trip  it 
where  he  wanted  it  to  fall.  With  a  pitchfork,  he  spread 
it  to  make  a  nice  stack.  When  I  was  old  eni>ugh  \o 
drive  the  derrick  team  1  helped  tixv  My  three 
younger  sisters  Mary,  Ellen  and  Nina  all  helped 
Mother  with  the  ctx>king  and  hou.st*work  duues  then 

When  all  the  hay  was  stacked  and  gram 
harvested  and  stored,  ant^ther  big  task  awaited  l-'ather 
and  Boys.  WchxI  .supplies  had  to  be  replem.«vhed.  This 
involved  much  hard  work,  such  a.s  rising  early  and 
driving  teams  many  miles  to  the  t\H>ihills  foresu-d 
areas.  There,  siiitahle  trees  were  cut  do\«>-n.  tnmnvd 
and  cut  to  length  to  tit  the  wagons  or  sleds  The  K>p 
were  hauled  home.  There  the  logs  \Nrre  sLicked  in 
large  racks  until  lime  was  available  to  .saw  them  into 
stove  length  blocks.  They  then  urrc  kept  m  the 
blocks,  piled  high  to  dry  through  the  summer  (>'.'• 
.sons  of  Kilgore  pn»neers  nuwd  IoL\  of  schtx>l     1;..^^ 
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helped  their  fathers  make  a  living  for  large  families. 
When  wood  hauling  was  done  Father  and  Brothers 
"Chris"  and  "Ed",  and  a  hired  hand  or  two  began  the 
big  job  of  baling  hay.  In  those  days  it  was  very  hard 
work,  everything  was  done  by  men  and  horses.  The 
bales  were  loaded  onto  a  wagon  or  sled,  hauled  in  and 
stored  in  a  large  hay  shed.  When  the  shed  was  filled. 
Father  and  the  boys  did  some  baling  for  neighbors. 
"Chris"  and  "Ed"  missed  lots  of  school,  especially  in 
the  fall.  Most  of  our  baled  hay  was  shipped  to  Butte, 
Montana,  to  the  horse  livery  bams  there.  It  was 
hauled  to  Spencer  by  wagons  or  sleds,  there  it  was 
loaded  into  railroad  box  cars  and  shipped  to  Butte, 
Montana.  In  the  winter  it  was  a  long  cold  twenty  mile 
trip  to  Spencer.  Even  with  long  fur  coats  and  warm 
inner  clothing,  the  boys  became  very  cold.  Many 
times  they  would  get  down  from  their  loaded  sleds  and 
run  and  walk  because  it  was  so  cold.  When  a  bad 
storm  or  blizzard  overtook  them,  sometimes  they 
would  stay  at  the  Rattlesnake  ranch  about  half  way  to 
Spencer.  Father  owned  a  small  cabin  in  Spencer. 
Here  the  boys  spent  the  night,  then  returned  home 
next  day  if  the  weather  allowed.  My      two 

youngest  brothers  "Fred"  and  "Ole"  did  all  kinds  of 
chores  after  school.  The  blocks  of  wood  that  had 
been  piled  high  to  dry  through  the  summer  were  split 
into  stove  size  pieces.  Then  they  were  loaded  onto  a 
wheelbarrow  and  wheeled  into  the  big  woodshed.  It 
was  stored  there  all  year  for  use  in  the  kitchen  range 
and  heaters.  There  was  always  ashes  to  be  carried  out 
from  these  stoves. 

Besides  the  wood  chores  there  were  many 
others  to  do,  helping  both  Mother  and  Father.  There 
were  cows  to  milk  twice  a  day.  In  the  early  days,  milk 
was  strained  through  a  cheese  cloth  and  stored  in  pans 
for  the  cream  to  rise.  The  following  day  Mother 
skimmed  the  cream  off.  When  enough  cream  was 
collected  it  was  churned  into  butter.  Butter  was 
washed,  salted  and  molded  as  needed  for  use. 
Sometimes  Mother  made  cheese  from  the  milk,  also 
Cottage  Cheese.  Calves  were  fed  the  skimmed  milk. 
There  were  always  sheds,  barns  and  chicken  coops  to 
be  cleaned  and  fresh  straw  spread  on  the  floors. 

The  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  swine,  chickens, 
turkeys,  dogs  and  cats  had  to  be  fed  and  cared  for. 
Every  fall  Father  and  one  of  the  boys  hauled  loads  of 
hay  to  Dubois.  It  was  traded  for  all  kinds  of  supplies, 
such  as  a  ton  of  flour,  several  sacks  of  sugar,  dried 
fruits  and  vegetables,  canned  tomatoes,  corn,  etc. 
Also  a  years  supply  of  caps,  tools,  livestock  supplies, 
lanterns,  lamps  and  etc.  were  purchased. 


For  the  needs  of  us  little  girls.  Mother  ordered 
by  mail.  Most  things  were  from  Sears  Roebuck  or 
Montgomery  Wards  catalogs.  She  also  sewed  many 
things  for  us.  She  knitted  all  our  mittens;  to  keep  us 
from  losing  one  or  both  she  crocheted  a  long  string 
and  sewed  our  mittens  to  it  and  inserted  them  through 
our  coat  sleeves. 

In  the  winter  when  weather  was  good  we  all 
skied  the  mile  to  school  down  across  the  fields. 
Sometimes  our  hands  and  feet  were  very  cold  when 
we  came  to  Mr.  &  Mrs.  "Tom"  Knotwells  home. 
They  would  call  us  into  their  home  to  get  us  warmed 
up.  They  lived  near  the  schoolhouse.  If  a  blizzard 
came  up  before  school  let  out  the  Knotwells  kept  us 
over  night.  This  happened  many  times.  My  Brothers 
battled  the  storms  and  made  it  home.  The  willows 
along  the  creek  helped  them  to  not  get  lost,  and  make 
it  home.  Stormy  days  we  missed  school  and  stayed 
home.  In  the  sununer,  I  loved  riding  horseback  for 
the  mail. 

Life  in  Camas  Meadows  wasn't  all  hardships 
for  the  pioneers.  There  were  many  fun  times 
through-out  each  year,  both  in  the  summer  and  winter. 
Friday  or  Saturday  dances  were  held  mostly  in 
wintertime  in  the  schoolhouses.  Local  musicians 
furnished  the  music,  playing  organ,  guitar,  mouthharp, 
and  the  violin.  All  ages  had  fun  at  these  dances.  Tiny 
tots  were  put  to  sleep  and  covered  warmly  on  top  of 
the  school  desks  that  had  been  pushed  back  against  the 
walls.  All  ages  danced  together  and  had  fun.  My 
oldest  brothers  with  loving  patience  taught  us  little 
sisters  to  dance.  Waltzes,  quadrilles  and  Virginia 
Reels  were  lots  of  fim  for  all  ages.  When  dancing 
ended,  hot  coffee  and  lunch  was  served  and  eaten.  It 
was  time  then  in  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning  to  go 
home.  Everyone  dressed  warmly,  helped  pick  up  the 
small  sleeping  children  and  babies,  carrying  them  out 
to  the  bobsleds.  They  were  tucked  in  the  sled  under 
warm  quilts  and  the  horse  blankets  taken  from  the 
horses.  Everyone  was  tired,  but  happy,  homeward 
bound!  Sometimes  a  blizzard  would  arrive  while  the 
party  was  going  on.  Faithful  sure-footed  horses 
managed  to  stay  on  the  hard  packed  sled  tracks  of  the 
snow  covered  roads  and  we  arrived  safely  with  a  big 
brother  doing  the  driving. 

We  had  very  good  elementary  schooling  at  the 
two  schoolhouses  in  the  valley.  Most  all  the  teachers 
were  very  good  ones.  Margaret  Rasmussen  was  my 
first  teacher.  All  four  of  the  Rasmussen  girls  taught 
in  the  schools  at  different  times.  They  were  talented 
and  excellent  teachers. 
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Only  one  of  the  Frederiksen  family  married  a 
local  girl.  Brother  "Ed"  married  Virginia  McGovern. 
She  has  always  been  and  is  a  beloved  member  of  the 
Frederiksen  family. 

A  very  special  day  in  the  Uves  of  Camas 
Meadow  people  was  the  4th  of  July  celebration  every 
year.  It  was  held  at  the  Canyon  west  of  the  valley. 
All  the  people  that  day,  old  and  young  got  together. 
All  the  youngsters  had  new  clothes,  from  top  to 
bottom  and  inside  to  the  outside.  Mothers  all  prepared 
and  brought  delicious  foods,  homemade  rootbeer  and 
milk.  Coffee  was  made  on  a  campfire  by  one  or  two 
of  the  men.  Until  tables  were  made  and  brought,  a 
large  tarpaulin  or  two  were  spread  on  a  level  spot  on 
the  ground  and  table  cloths  put  on  top  of  them. 
Delicious  foods  were  placed  around  the  table  edges. 
Children  were  served  first  by  their  parents  and  seated 
nearby.  Everyone  quietly  dished  up  what  they  wanted 
and  found  a  pleasant  spot  to  sit,eat  and  visit  with  one 
another.  After  the  feasting  ended  and  everything  was 
gathered  up  and  put  away  in  the  buggies,  and  the 
horses  hitched  up,  then  the  children,  large  and  small, 
were  rounded  up,  and  loaded  into  the  buggies.  My 
brothers  then  brought  their  race  horses,  and  headed 
for  a  recreation  area  a  short  distance  below  the  picnic 
area.  Foot  races,  sack  races,  horse  races  for  all  ages 
and  sexes  were  run  and  the  winners  rewarded.  The 
last  order  of  the  big  day  was  a  ball  game  between  two 
chosen  teams.  When  the  ball  game  was  over,  everyone 
happily  headed  homeward.  Anyway  we  youngsters 
had  a  great  day!  No  doubt  our  Mothers  were  very 
tired.  Everyone  looked  forward  to  next  years  4th  of 
July  Celebration. 

Many  baseball  games  were  played  on  Sunday 
afternoons  in  a  pasture  near  the  school  house  area. 
Women  came  to  watch  the  games  and  root  for  their 
favorite  players.  They  also  visited  with  the  neighbors, 
while  the  children  played  behind  the  buggies. 

Two  big  fires.  Bishop  Burns  and  Burnt 
Canyon,  occurred  when  I  was  quite  young,  so  I  do  not 
remember  the  fears  they  gave  all  the  people  of  the 
valley.  All  able  bodied  men  and  young  fellows  helped 
to  fight  the  fires.    Lots  of  timber  was  destroyed. 

Only  three  of  our  family  are  yet  alive;  Mary, 
Nina  and  I.  Mary  is  in  a  nursing  home  in  Idaho  Falls. 
Nina  lives  in  Lewisville  and  I  live  on  a  farm  along  the 
Snake  River  at  Firth. 

My  parents  were  very  special,  loving,  kind, 
hard  working  and  resourceful. 

(Ebba  passed  away  due  to  causes  incident  ti) 
age,   September  9,    1990  at  the   Blackf(K)t   Nursing 


Home  at  the  age  of  87.    Burial  was  at  the  River\'iew 
Cemetery  at  Firth.) 

COMPILED  BY  EBBA  FREDERIKSEN  CEDERBERG 


MARY  F.  CEDERBERG 


Standing  in  Center  Back  -  Marv 

Mary  F.  Cederberg,  was  bom  January  23. 
1905  at  Kilgore,  the  daughter  of  Frederik  and 
Christine  Christiansen  FerdenLsen.  She  grew  up  and 
attended  school  in  Kilgore  and  when  she  was  tMel\e 
the  family  moved  to  Lewisville.  She  graduated  from 
Midway  High  School.  She  then  attended  and 
graduated  from  Albion  Normal  School.  She  taught 
school  at  Lewisville. 

She  was  married  to  George  W.  Cederberg, 
November  6,  1925  in  Idaho  Falls.  They  had  two 
children:  a  son,  George  K,  mm  of  Firth  and  one 
daughter,  Lila,  married  to  Joe  Oles^m.  living  at 
Blackfoot.  They  made  their  home  on  a  farm  at 
Riverview,  near  Firth.  Mr.  Cederberg  died  Febru<ir> 
28,    1956.      Mrs.   Cederberg  lived   there  until   three 

years  ago. 

Mrs.  Cederberg  was  an  active  member  ot 
A.ssembly  of  God  Church  at  Firth.  She  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  Firth  Homenukers  Club,  and  had 
served  as  secretary  of  the  Firth  Farm  Bureau 

(Mary  died  at  an  Idaho  Falls  rest  homo 
following  a  long  illnc-.ss  At  llie  lime  o\  her  death  twv 
sisters  were  listed:  I-bha  C\-derberg.  of  Firth  and  Nina 
GcHKJy  of  Rigby.  Idaho  Burial  was  at  the  RivcrMrw 
Cemetery  at  Firth.) 
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VICTOR  CHANDLER 

Victor  was  credited  with  organizing  the  first 
Cub  Pack  in  the  Dubois  area.  He  became  involved  in 
scouting  in  1923  as  a  Boy  Scout  in  Troop  47.  He  was 
a  volunteer  Scout  leader  in  the  Rexburg  Second  LDS 
Ward,  in  Salem,  Teton,  and  Burton.  He  had 
participated  on  the  district  and  council  camping  and 
activities  committees,  and  served  as  an  assistant 
district  commissioner  for  Explorer  Round-tables.  In 
1953  he  was  awarded  the  Silver  Beaver  for  his 
distinguished  service  as  the  Explorer  advisor  in  the 
Rexburg  LDS  1st  Ward  for  15  years. 

He  was  employed  as  U.S.  Forest  Service 
supervisor.  Other  positions  he  maintained  were 
serving  as  Madison  County  Clerk,  being  active  in  the 
LDS  Church,  he  had  been  an  MIA  president,  ^^-as  high 
priest,  and  had  been  active  in  boys  organiMb«»ns  in  the 
church  all  his  life. 

Victor  was  born  February  9,  1909,  at 
Staveley,  Alberta,  Canada.  He  %ka.v  fhe  um  of 
William  Henry  and  Sophia  Singleltwi  Chandler.  His 
parents  were  early  homesteaders  nt»rth  «»f  Duh»»is.  He 
attended  Rexburg  schools. 

On  June  8,  1930,  he  was  marri<rd  k)  Elma 
Archibald  at  Blackfoot.  The  marriage  u-as  solemnized 
in  the  Idaho  Falls  LDS  Temple  December  14,  1950. 
They  were  the  parents  of  two  sons,  Michael  Archibald 
Chandler  of  Buhl  and  Brad  Archibald  Chandler  of  Salt 
Lake  City;  two  daughters,  Berdett  S.  Chandler  of 
Stockton,  California  and  Mrs.  Myron  Rose  Bagley  of 
Rexburg. 

Victor  passed  away  in  1979.  Burial  was  in 
Rexburg. 

COMPILED  FROM  ENTERPRISE  NEWSPAP^:R 


SARAH  ZWEIFEL  CHANDLER 

Sarah  Zweifel,  was  the  sixth  and  youngest 
daughter  of  Jabcob  and  Elizabeth  Schmid  Zweifel. 
She  was  born  May  11,  1889.  Their  home  in  Burton, 
was  a  log  cabin  with  a  dirt  roof.  She  grew  up  and 
attended  school  in  the  area.  She  loved  to  ride  horses 
and  rode  one  to  school.  She  liked  to  round  up  her 
father's  milk  cows  in  the  evening  and  drive  them 
home   for   milking.      She   finished   the   elementary 


grades.  Because  her  mother  was  in  poor  helath,  she 
acquired  the  duty  of  caring  for  her  mother,  because 
the  older  children  either  were  married  or  away  from 
home. 

Sarah  had  poignant  and  memorable  encounters 
with  the  Indians.  She  bargained  with  the  Indian 
women;  they  would  place  a  chain  of  beads  around  her 
neck  in  exchange  for  a  loaf  of  homemade  bread;  then 
quickly  removed  the  beads  from  her  neck  and  hurried 
off.  One  occasion,  two  large  Indian  men  walked  into 
their  house  on  a  cold  winter  evening  and  snatched  a 
kettle  of  soup  that  Sarah  had  prepared  for  the  family's 
dinner.  Sarah  did  not  protest  this  encounter,  for  she 
had  been  cautioned  by  her  father  that  it  was  better  to 
feed  the  Indians  than  to  fight  them. 

Sarah  was  fifteen  when  her  mother  died. 
After  this  sad  experience,  she  felt  depressed  and  as  a 
result  moved  to  Montana  to  live  with  her  sister, 
"Lizzy"  Wharton.  Being  young  and  engeretic,  she 
went  to  dances,  at  Anaconda,  Montana,  where  she  met 
a  striking  young  man,  William  Henry  Chandler,  of 
Dubois. 

They  were  married  November  7,  1906  at 
Anaconda,  Montana.  The  marriage  was  solenmized  in 
the  Logan  Utah  LDS  Temple  on  May  24,  1924. 

She  and  her  husband  lived  for  10  years  in 
Rexburg.  Henry  worked  on  a  dry  farm  during  the  day 
and  at  night  for  the  railroad.  Sarah  gave  birth  to  her 
first  five  children  while  living  at  Rexburg. 


Sarah  &  Daughters 
Dolly  Siepert.  Gladys  Storer.  Mariorie  Wood 

They  moved  to  Bancroft  where  Henry 
continue  to  dry  farm  in  1916,  and  where  two  more 
children  were  born. 

They  decided  to  settie  in  Dubois,  Idaho  in 
November,  1922.     Here  he  worked  again  for  the 
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railroad  and  also  had  a  number  of  other  jobs.  They 
had  five  more  children,  but  unfortunatly  lost  two, 
Sarah  Delorice  and  June  Gendora,  in  the  same  year. 

Henry  served  as  Bishop  of  the  Beaver  Creek 
LDS  Branch  for  seven  years  in  Dubois.  The  church 
at  that  time  was  still  on  the  hill  north  of  the  town.  It 
was  located  north  of  the  area  of  the  present  Forest 
Service  storage  area. 

All  of  the  Chandler  children  went  to  school  in 
Dubois,  Jesse  graduated  from  high  school  in  1932, 
and  Dolly  E,  with  the  class  of  1934. 

Their  oldest  daughter,  Gladys,  married  Charlie 
Storer  of  lower  Medicine  Lodge,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fred  Storer. 

During  the  1930's  the  family  moved  to 
Westwood,  California,  where  Sarah's  sister,  "Lizzy" 
Wharton  and  her  family  lived.  Here  Henry  found 
work  managing  the  Westw»»nd's  Sanitary  Trucks.  The 
new  company  closed  the  WesrvkMud  plant.  Most  of  the 
residents  of  Westwood  k»l  iheir  )iibs  and  moved 
away,  including  Henry  ind  Sarah  By  this  time, 
however,  all  of  their  chiUirrn  h*J  cither  married  or 
were  working  away  fn>m  humt  Sarah  and  Henry 
moved  to  Coming,  Califimu.  •  unall  town  that 
grows  lots  of  olives.  The  fint  fall  ttty  picked  olives. 
The  following  spring  they  tiKainni  ihe  position  of 
supervising  the  Coming  Hi>lcl  and  i!'»  Travel  Agency. 
While  at  Coming,  Henry  becamr  ill  with  Leukemia, 
but  Sarah  continued  to  operate  ihc  hotel.  As  time 
passed,  Henry  became  bedridJrn  with  arthritis,  which 
obligated  Sarah  to  give  her  full  attended  to  him.  They 
moved  from  Corning  to  Gridley,  California  and  lived 
with  their  son,  Jesse,  and  his  family.  Here  Sarah  had 
help  from  the  children  in  caring  for  Henry,  until  he 
died  August  14,  1%9. 

She  was  an  active  member  of  the  LDS 
Church.  She  spent  several  years  in  Mesa,  Arizona, 
after  the  death  of  Henry. 

They  were  the  parents  of  twelve  children, 
three  of  which  preceeded  her  in  death.  Those 
surviving  in  1985  included:  Joseph  Henry  of  Ojai, 
California;  Kenneth  of  Redding,  California;  Jesse 
Chandler  of  Gridley,  California;  Wayne  and  Jimmy, 
both  of  Mesa,  Arizona  and  Donald  of  Colonial 
Heights,  Virginia;  three  daughters:  Mrs.  Charles 
(Gladys)  Storer  of  Orem,  Utah;  Mrs.  Cleon  (Dolly) 
Seipert  of  Blackfoot,  and  Mrs.  Edward  (Marjorie) 
Wood  of  Tempe,  Arizona. 

Sarah  passed  away  on  November  3,  1985,  she 
is  buried  in  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 
COMPILKI)  BY  l)AU(;HTER  (;i.AI)VS  STORr:R 


DOROTHY  ALBRETSEN  CHASTAIN 


Ann  &  Dorothy  Chastain 
&  Esther  Waring 

Probably  the  most  devastating  event  in  my  life 
was  the  death  of  my  mother,  Esther  Wilson  AlbreL^en. 
on  May  2,  1922.  Twenty-five  years  later,  we  wimid 
have  reason  to  celebrate  as  that  day  was  the  birthday 
of  my  daughter,  Ann.  The  trauma  we  three  girls 
suffered  was  to  be  felt  throughout  our  lives.  I  can 
only  speculate  as  to  the  trauma  suffered  by  my  father, 
Arthur  Marius  AlbreLsen,  with  the  death  of  his  wife 
and  the  death  of  his  only  son  who  lived  but  a  sliort 
four  hours.  Dad  was  strong,  determined  and  never 
wavered  in  his  efforts  to  keep  us  all  together.  DuKms 
was  probably  the  best  place  in  the  world  to  raise  three 
girls  by  oneself. 

Just  a  few  short  years  later.  1  remember  the 
kindness  shown  to  us  by  Maurice  Alvarado  and  his 
mother,  Carlotta,  who  had  C(ime  Norili  from  Mexico 
to  escape  the  revolution.  They  lived  in  a  Kncar 
which  had  the  wheels  removed  and  .sc-t  on  the  ground 
just  east  of  the  railroad  tracks  at  the  end  ot  liie  'V. 
As  children,  I  remember  going  to  see  them  on  a 
Sunday  morning.  Carlotta  would  sit  us  in  a  row  on 
the  tl(H>r  next  \o  the  uall  and  give  us  the  tunny 
papers.  They  were  in  Spanish  with  the  Kjt/enMmnKT 
Kids  on  the  outside  cover.  Then  slie  vmmid  nulc 
tortillas  for  us  and  ccx^k  them  on  ti>p  ot  t)>e  st.»vc  We 
thought  this  a  tremerxjous  tre.it     Carlotu  was  always 
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happy  and  friendly  and  very  good  to  us.  In  later 
years,  Rhea  was  able  to  return  some  of  Carlotta's 
kindness  by  small  favors~she  never  learned  to  speak 
English. 

Dad  worked  on  the  railroad  and  to  locate  him 
at  any  time,  we  just  had  to  cross  the  tracks  to  the 
pump  house  or  the  round  house.  Our  lives  were 
centered  around  the  railroad  and  in  those  days  we  had 
to  provide  our  own  entertainment.  We  did  not  have 
a  radio  in  the  1920's-we  did  have  a  phonograph. 

Thus,  as  children,  we  spent  a  lot  of  time 
walking  to  the  caves  about  a  mile  north  of  town.  We 
would  walk  up  the  tracks  a  mile  and  then  cross  to  the 
west.  It  was  an  interesting  spot.  Caves  to  the  east 
and  west  were  accessible,  and  the  big  hole  into  the 
ground  was  a  good  spot  for  lunch  or  to  roast  wieners 
or  marshmallows.  I  am  sorry  the  entrance  to  the  cave 
leading  west  has  been  filled  in.  We  could  crawl  back 
a  long  way,  and  it  would  keep  opening  up  again  until 
we  knew  we  were  under  the  creek  bed  because  of  the 
dripping  water.  It  was  the  most  interesting  of  the 
caves  and  the  big  hole  with  all  the  interesting  rock 
formations  is  gone  replaced  by  a  road.  It  was  a  neat 
place  for  kids  and  now  it  is  just  a  memory. 

We  used  to  wander  all  over  the  prairie  east  of 
the  railroad  tracks  looking  for  flowers—Johnny  Jump- 
ups,  rock  lilies,  Indian  paint  brush,  etc.  We  would  go 
east  for  about  half  a  mile  where  there  was  an  old  one- 
room  log  cabin.  And  while  we  were  walking  there, 
we  would  always  see  the  herd  of  wild  horses  that  lived 
there.  They  were  beautiful,  and  would  be  running, 
following  their  leader  because  they  usually  crossed  the 
tracks  north  of  town  to  get  to  Beaver  Creek  at  the 
cattle  crossing  for  their  water.  I  loved  those  horses- 
they  never  came  close  to  us  and  we  would  stand  still 
and  watch  them  come  and  go— fascinating~they  were 
so  beautiful  and  intelligent.    I  am  sorry  they  also  are 


gone. 


My  two  sisters  were  in  school,  but  since  I  was 
just  a  little  over  three  years  old,  I  was  not  old  enough 
for  school.  A  railroad  man's  wife  by  the  name  of 
Redding  who  had  a  home  east  of  the  railroad  tracks, 
offered  to  take  care  of  me.  I  went  to  stay  with  her 
and  Hazel  would  come  on  the  weekends  to  be  with 
me.  I  do  not  remember  Mrs.  Redding  very  well,  but 
I  do  remember  that  I  was  truly  a  bad  egg.  She  was 
good  to  me~all  I  knew  was  that  I  wanted  to  go  home. 
When  I  was  5  1/2,  the  School  Board  in  Dubois  let  me 
start  school. 

I  started  school  with  Betty  Rider  Thomas  and 
I  remember  that  morning  we  started  off  to  school 


together.  We  had  an  hour  for  lunch  f>nd  had  to  go 
home  to  eat.  I  don't  remember  what  Rnea  and  Hazel 
did  for  lunch  but  I  went  home  with  Betty.  They  had 
a  large  family  and  I  remember  a  big  square  table  in 
the  kitchen.  There  was  always  a  place  set  for  me  and 
I  had  a  hot  lunch  every  day.  This  is  only  one  of  the 
reasons  I  have  a  special  place  in  my  heart  for  Delia 
Rider  Fayle,  Betty's  mother.  Delia  later  married 
"Ray"  Fayle  of  Medicine  Lodge. 

When  I  had  completed  the  fourth  grade,  the 
railroad  in  Dubois  was  folding  and  Dad  was 
transferred  to  Salt  Lake  City.  We  packed  up  and  went 
to  Salt  Lake,  but  upon  arriving,  found  Dad  was 
transferred  back  to  Pocatello.  We  had  not  the  means 
to  go  back,  so  we  stayed  in  Salt  Lake  for  that  year. 
We  returned  to  Dubois  in  1930  and  Dad  became 
janitor  of  the  school  house  at  the  death  of  "Jim" 
Conrad.  The  Dubois  School  had  many  good  teachers 
and  many  stayed  on  year  after  year  because  they  liked 
Dubois.  Miss  Jeffers  in  the  first  and  second  grades 
taught  me  to  write  with  my  right  hand— however,  it  did 
not  stop  me  from  being  left-handed. 

I  have  always  loved  all  the  animals  from  birds 
to  horses  and  even  mice.  We  always  had  a  lot  of  cats- 
-I  brought  home  every  stray  I  found,  and  we  had  a 
few  dogs  along  the  way.  The  pet  I  remember  very 
affectionately  was  a  bum  lamb  Dad  brought  home. 
We  inmiediately  made  him  into  a  pet.  He  would 
follow  us  around  like  a  dog.  I  must  confess  to  this 
day  that  I  still  have  a  lot  of  cats— I  still  take  in  al  the 
strays  that  come  into  my  yard  and  are  hungry. 

I  graduated  from  the  eighth  grade  in  1932  and 
from  high  school  in  1936-thirteen  students-the  largest 
class  on  record  at  Dubois.  I     worked     in     the 

Legion  Cafe  for  the  sunmier,  and  in  the  Fall,  traveled 
to  Oakland,  California,  to  live  with  my  sister  and  her 
husband;  we  both  attended  Merritt  Business  School  in 
Oakland  and  attained  a  business  education.  I  worked 
in  Oakland  and  San  Francisco  for  several  years  and 
married  Robert  Chastain  in  1946.  Our  daughter  was 
bom  in  1947.  For  a  couple  of  years,  I  worked  for 
Harry  and  Thelma  Ham  in  their  insurance  business  in 
Dubois.  I  also  served  as  Clerk  of  the  Village  Board. 
I  then  retumed  to  California  and  obtained  a  divorce. 

I  joined  my  sister.  Hazel,  in  Oakland, 
California,  and  went  to  work  for  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Company  about  1950.  These  people  were  the 
greatest,  and  I  enjoyed  my  6  years  of  employment 
with  them.  They  moved  the  Westem  Division  to 
Peoria,  Illinois,  to  their  headquarters  in  1956,  hence, 
my  reason  for  leaving  their  employ. 
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My  reason  for  moving  to  Alameda,  the  island 
community,  was  Ann's  choice.  She  wanted  to  attend 
Alameda  High  School  so  we  moved  here  about  1960. 
It  is  separated  from  Oakland  by  automobile  tunnels 
under,  and  bridges  over,  the  estuary. 

In  1964,  I  married  Raymond  Glassell  and 
divorced  him  in  1970.  In  1966,  I  went  to  work  for 
the  State  of  California.  I  worked  for  two  different 
agencies  for  a  period  of  20  years  and  retired  on  April 
Fool's  Day  in  1983. 

In  the  1970's,  my  daughter,  Ann,  and 
granddaughter,  Heidi,  came  to  live  with  me.  Ann 
wanted  to  buy  a  home  so  we  pooled  our  resources, 
and  purchased  one  together.  It  is  an  older  house  in 
Alameda— we  have  been  happy  here-we  can  have  our 
pets  and  our  rent  never  changes.  Ann  works  in  the 
garment  industry  and  Heidi  is  at  the  University  of 
California. 

In  the  1940's  and  1950%.  I  had  a  lot  of  family 
here;  Aunt  Lilly  and  UrKlc  Frank  had  lived  here  for 
several  years,  and  Aunt  Ull)  ^a%  instrumental  in 
getting  as  many  as  p*)VMhUr  «•♦  her  family  to  move 
here.  Also  there  was  Auni  Jam^r  and  Uncle  Bob 
Roberts,  and  her  daughlerx.  V».4r!  and  Ray  Robinson, 
and  Dorothy  and  Waller  Summrr\  arkl  children,  plus 
Hazel  and  her  husband.  N«»u.  it  Ka\  dwindled  down 
to  myself,  daughter  and  granJdaugtitrr  They  have  all 
gone,  either  through  death  «ir  mining 

At  different  times,  pe<T»lc  fri>m  Dubois  lived 
here  for  short  periods.  I  %k-as  at  Mil  ford  and  Veda 
Hoopes  Lansberry's  home  in  San  Francisco  the 
morning  of  December  7.  1941,  v^-hen  war  was 
declared.  I  worked  in  San  Francisco  during  the  War. 
It  was  a  very  busy  place  \Mth  all  the  Servicemen  in 
town.  However,  I  don't  remember  much  of 
importance  except  the  Parade  Uir  the  prisoners  of 
Bataan  when  they  landed  in  San  Francisco. 

My  sister.  Hazel,  died  very  suddenly  on 
October  5,  1989.  I  miss  her  very  much-we  spent  a 
lot  of  time  together,  and  after  almosi  two  years,  I  am 
only  beginning  to  cope.  I  always  had  Christmas  Eve 
and  Christmas  Dinner  at  my  house  and  she  would 
have  Thanksgiving.  I  did  all  the  birthdays  at  my 
house  and  she  used  all  the  other  holidays  as  excuses  to 
have  us  over  with  traditional  dinners  like  Cherry  Pie 
on  Washington's  Birthday,  corned  beef  and  cabbage 
on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  Easter  eggs  on  Ea.ster,  etc. 

Probably  the  best  thing  about  being  a  senior 
citizen  in  this  area  is  the  transportation  one  can  get.  I 
can  ride  BART  (Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit)  for  about  10 
cents.     One  had  to  buy  a  pass  but  it  is  enjoyable 


transportation.  Also,  local  bus  transportation  for 
Senior  Citizens  is  35  cents,  transfer  as  many  times  as 
one  likes,  as  opposed  to  $1.00  for  adults. 

I  am  lonely  at  times  because  my  local  friends 
are  all  gone,  but  I  do  walk  for  health,  1  enjoy  ray  pets 
and  my  home,  I  read  a  lot,  and  I  do  get  away 
occasionally. 

COMPILED  BY  DOROTHY  ALBRETSEN  CHASTAIN 


ROBERT  A^a)  NANCY  FA  YE 
CHASTAIN 


Nancy  and  Robert 

1,  Nancy  Alexander,  grew  up  in  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains,  &  was  born  August  10.  18%  at 
Winnsboro,  North  Carolina.  My  parents,  rv^u 
deceased,  were  Sarah  and  FruilJand  Alexander.  1  had 
three  brothers  and  one  sister,  who  have  since  pa.s.sed 
away.  1  attended  a  little  counU7  schcxil  in  my  youth; 
when  I  was  older,  I  attended  a  K>arding  schix>l  in 
North  Carolina. 

One  of  my  cousins  from  North  Carolina  Nwas 
working  on  a  sheep  ranch  in  Idaho  tor  Clark  and 
Denning.  While  working  on  the  ranch  he  met  a  young 
fellow,  originally  from  South  Carolina,  who  asked  if 
he  knew  of  any  young  ladies  hack  in  North  Carolim 
he  could  write  to.  The  cousin  menlii>ned  my  rLimc 
and  gave  Robert  my  addre.ss.  Robert  in  turn  vsTote  to 
me,  and  1  did  answer  his  letter. 

In  1915  Robert  returned  to  South  Can>lina. 
due  to  the  death  o\'  his  motlier.  It  was  at  this  time  he 
t(X)k  time  to  go  meet  me.  We  s^vnt  .Mime  tmie 
together.  When  he  left,  he  asked  it  ue  could  .sull 
correspond,  and  1  s;iid  1  would  be  glad  to  He  left  arxl 
never  said  anytliing  aKmt  ever  c*miing  back  In  1^18 
Robert  went  back  to  North  Carolin.».  to  a.sk  me  to 
marry  him.  We  were  married  in  1918  atvl  spent  iHir 
honeymoon  coming  to  Idaho.    We  arrived  in  I)ub»>is 


in  March,  spending  the  night  at  the  Reynolds  Hotel. 
Robert,  at  the  time,  was  the  foreman  at  the  Clark  and 
Denning  Sheep  Ranch.  Lambing  season  was  just 
commencing  upon  our  arrival  at  the  Medicine  Lodge 
ranch,  thus,  Robert  was  anxious  to  get  back  to  his 
work  duties.  The  next  morning,  Fred  Ham,  owner  of 
the  first  garage  in  Dubois,  took  us  out  to  the  ranch,  in 
one  of  the  first  Ford  cars  in  Dubois.  He  drove  as  far 
as  he  could,  then  we  were  met  by  sleigh  and  taken  the 
rest  of  the  way  because  the  roads  were  blocked  with 
snow.  As  we  entered  the  yard  they  began  to  ring  a 
bell  (it  was  a  large  bell  that  was  used  to  call  the  men 
to  meals  and  to  come  if  there  was  an  emergency). 
They  had  a  dinner  prepared  and  what  I  remember  the 
most  were  the  pears,  there  was  also  roast  beef, 
potatoes,  but  I  remember  the  delicious  pears.  They 
usually  had  a  cook  at  the  Denning  Ranch  when  they 
were  busy,  but  in  the  winter  when  they  weren't,  I 
would  do  the  cooking. 

It  was  quite  a  change,  coming  from  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  to  the  desert  country,  but  it  can  grow 
on  you.  When  I  went  back  home  20  years  later,  I 
could  have  easily  spent  just  one  day  and  been  content 
to  return  to  Idaho.  I  returned  home  twice  to  North 
Carolina. 

The  Smalls  were  my  closest  neighbors.  When 
Mrs.  Small  died,  their  children  spent  a  lot  of  time  at 
my  home. 


j 

l-*^^ 
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Robert.  A  very  and  Charles 

We  were  living  on  the  Denning  Ranch  (Orville 
Williams  has  it  now).  All  of  our  children,  but  one, 
were   winter   babies.      Robert  was   bom    1918   at 


Medicine  Lodge.  John  Avery  was  bom  December  23, 
1920,  and  died  June  22,  1926  at  Medicine  Lodge.  He 
was  buried  at  the  Small  Cemetery.  Charlie  was  bom 
January  16,  1923,  died  October  1979  at  Small. 


Frank  and  wife.  Marion 

"Frankie"  was  bom  in  1926  at  St.  Anthony. 
Anna  Faye  was  bom  1928. 


Anna  Fave  and  Charles 

Some  of  our  family  was  driving  up  Medicine 
Lodge  Canyon  in  the  pickup.  Some  were  riding  in  the 
back  of  a  truck,  while  Robert  and  I  were  sitting  in  the 
cab  with  the  baby  (Charlie)  on  my  lap.  The  hunters 
were  looking  for  game.  The  truck  swerved  or  went 
over  a  rock  and  John  Avery  kind  of  raised  and  was 
thrown  out  of  the  truck,  striking  his  head  on  a  rock, 
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resulting  in  his  death.  Frankie  was  born  at  St. 
Anthony,  where  I  had  been  staying  with  a  cousin  since 
we  had  lost  our  Uttle  boy. 

At  this  time  we  had  to  get  our  mail  from 
Dubois;  there  were  no  deliveries. 

Mrs.  Kipper,  who  was  a  nurse,  helped  deliver 
our  babies.  The  Kippers  had  come  from  back  east. 
They  homesteaded  a  place  up  on  Indian  Creek. 
Before  winter  we  would  stock  up  on  what  food  we 
would  need  since  the  road  was  closed,  or  rather, 
blocked,  with  snow  most  of  the  winter.  When  we 
needed  medical  help  for  our  family,  we  called  on  Dr. 
Jones  and  his  wife,  who  was  a  nurse.  One  of  our 
children  had  pneumonia  and  the  men  fixed  a  box  on  a 
sleigh  and  heated  it  to  take  the  baby  in  to  Dr.  Jones 
and  his  wife.  They  put  a  pneumonia  jacket  on  him 
and  took  care  of  him  so  I  could  get  some  rest.  When 
we  had  any  serious  medical  pmhlcms,  we  went  to  Dr. 
CUne  at  Idaho  Falls.  I  leamrO  never  to  throw  any 
food  away,  for  there  was  nutty  i  time  I  would  just  get 
into  bed  and  could  hear  a  n^-a^m  A<«inung,  so  I  would 
have  to  get  up  and  start  the  ci»4  ffc»ve  i-buming  for 
I  knew  there  would  be  a  meaJ  tt  get.  Usually  it 
would  be  one  of  the  herdert 

We  used  horses,  mudty.  anJ  ^hk  bought  some 
of  our  big  work  horses  fnmi  Vinnie  Lemons'  father, 
Charles  Stevens,  who  livcJ  at  Humfihrey.  They  were 
like  Clydesdales.  In  the  %kinicT  wt  w^iuld  freeze  in 
our  Model  T  Fords,  with  fhe  mnglass  windows, 
because  there  weren't  any  healers  We  would  put  all 
the  blankets  we  could  find  in  Ihe  car  to  keep  from 
freezing. 

Our  children  attended  Ihe  Medicine  Lodge 
School  and  some  of  the  teachers  that  taught  at  the 
school  were  Mr.  Libsay,  and  Misi  Twcedic  from  Lost 
River.  She  was  a  special  teacher,  and  so  was  Gladys 
Thomas. 

I  liked  to  visit  the  sheep  camps.  I  could  let  the 
children  run  wild  and  not  worry  aKnit  them  getting 
hurt,  and  I  would  go  ahead  and  cook  the  herder  a 
meal  and  check  to  see  what  he  needed  and  spend  some 
time  visiting.  Some  of  the  herders  that  worked  at  that 
time  with  the  Chastains  and  for  Clark  and  Denning 
were  Jack  McCloy  and  Matt  Cockrun. 

Sunday  School  was  sometimes  held  at  the 
Medicine  Lodge  School  and  sometimes  a  minister 
would  come  up  to  preach.  Sometimes  we  would  go 
into  Dubois  to  Sunday  School. 

One  disaster  that  happened  \o  the  family  was 
when  we  went  up  the  canyon  to  the  head  of  Medicine 
Lodge  to  a  picnic  that  the  sisters  of  Henry  and  Otis 


Thumeau  were  giving.  We  had  a  good  time,  but 
when  it  was  time  to  go  home,  a  big  storm  hit  the 
lower  canyon,  making  the  roads  really  muddy.  We 
stopped  at  Lew  Ellis'  for  a  while  to  see  if  the  rain 
would  let  up,  but  ended  up  getting  stuck  in  the  mud. 

I  liked  to  hand  quilt  and  embroider  and  sew. 
I  also  liked  working  in  the  garden  and  raising 
chickens. 

When  Clark  and  Denning  .sold  out  to  Charles 
R.  Lau,  in  1939,  Robert  Chastain  had  worked  for 
them  for  25  years.  Robert  bought  a  farm  at  Mud 
Lake,  and  we  also  had  a  place  on  Medicine  Lodge  and 
owned  two  bands  of  sheep.  There  were  no  buildings 
on  the  place  at  Mud  Lake  so  we  bought  one  of  the 
houses  at  Spencer  from  Wood  Live  Stock,  who  were 
selling  out.  Happy  Jack,  the  house  mover  from  Idaho 
Falls,  moved  the  house  to  Mud  Lake  for  us.  I  didn't 
have  electricity  until  we  moved  to  Mud  Lake  but  there 
was  a  crank  telephone  in  service  up  the  canyim. 

I  lost  Robert  in  1%5  and  we  buried  him  in 
Idaho  Falls.  I  have  since  sold  the  place  in  .Mud  Lake 
and  have  been  living  with  my  daughter  Faye 
Doschades  and  son,  Frank  Chastain." 

NANCY  CHA.STAIN  T.\PriVETI{Fl-  VADNAIS  C  OMIMl  tlv 
BONNIE  STODDARD  (l^KO) 


LEO  AND  BERNICE  WATTS  CHLHEV 

1 


Allene  Chehev  Bacca  &  (  harlo  CI>t.hA> 
i.-nf  ^  PlTn'*-**  ^V'*"^  Chehev 

Leo  and  Bcrnicc  WatLs  Chchey .  a  p»>puUr  yiHing 
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couple  of  the  area  were  married  in  Pocatello,  March 
13,  1920  at  the  St.  Joseph  Catholic  Church.  They 
took  up  housekeeping  in  Dubois  in  Mrs.  Turner's 
residence  on  Center  street,  south  of  the  drug  store. 

Leo  was  engaged  in  farming  on  his  ranch 
some  miles  north  of  town.  She  had  held  the  position 
of  teacher  in  the  Dubois  school  during  the  past  two 
years. 

Leo  was  bom  October  20,  1891  at  Cambridge, 
Nebraska,  the  son  of  Peter  Briggs  and  Bridget 
Magdalene  Dowd  Chehey,  where  he  also  grew  up. 
He  attended  schools  there  and  graduated  from 
Cambridge  high  school.  Leo  went  on  to  attend 
Hastings  College  at  Hastings,  Nebraska,  where  he  was 
also  active  in  athletics  and  dramatics. 

He  taught  school  in  Cambridge  a  few  years 
before  moving  to  Blackfoot,  Idaho  in  1913,  and  later 
moved  to  Dubois.  As  a  carpenter,  when  he  first  came 
to  Dubois,  he  worked  on  the  new  school  two  story 
building,  which  the  students  moved  into  in  about 
1915. 

Leo  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Army  in 
1918  during  World  War  I,  serving  in  the  13th  Infantry 
Division.  He  was  discharged  in  1919  and  returned  to 
Dubois. 

I,  Bernice,  was  born  in  Dubois  March  28, 
1898,  the  first  daughter  of  Chas.  B.  and  Lillian 
Kaufman  Watts.  I  lived  there  a  short  time,  then 
moved  to  Birch  Creek  with  my  family  where  most  of 
my  childhood  was  spent. 

Our  father  had  two  greyhound  dogs.  My 
brother  and  sister  and  I  used  to  chase  coyotes  on  the 
bench  at  Birch  Creek  with  these  dogs  just  for  the  fun 
of  it. 

However,  since  there  was  no  school  where  we 
lived  at  Birch  Creek,  it  was  necessary  for  us  children 
to  live  in  Dubois  during  the  school  year  with  our  aunt, 
Mrs.  David  "Millie"  Miller.  I  attended  the  Dubois 
schools  through  the  10th  grade,  then  I  finished  my 
Junior  year  at  the  Logan,  Utah,  New  Jersey  Academy. 
Then  I  went  to  I.S.U,  which  was  at  that  time  known 
as  Idaho  Technical  Institute,and  graduated  in  1916.  I 
went  on  to  Albion  for  my  teacher's  training. 

My  first  teaching  position  was  in  Gilmore, 
Idaho,  a  prosperous  lead  and  silver  mining  tov^  at 
that  time.  I  was  but  19  years  old,  and  we  were 
snowed  in  there  all  winter.  My  father  had  to  come 
from  Birch  Creek  to  take  me  to  Dubois.  I  boarded  the 
train,  to  Armstead  to  go  back  to  my  job.  The  railroad 
had  a  spur  that  went  to  Gilmore  from  Armstead.  My 
pay  as  a  teacher  was  $80.00  a  month. 


After  Leo  and  I  were  married  we  taught 
school  together  at  Kilgore,  Hamer,  Terreton  and 
Blackfoot.    We  lived  in  this  homemade  trailer. 

In  1931  Leo  operated  a  bulk  plant  for  an  oil 
company  at  Roberts.  He  worked  at  that  until  1939 
when  he  went  to  work  for  the  Post  Office  Department 
as  a  rural  mail  carrier,  a  position  he  held  until  his 
death.  He  died  at  the  age  of  66,  in  1957,  of  a  heart 
attack.    We  were  living  in  Roberts. 

Leo  was  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
past  commander  of  the  Rigby  American  Legion, 
member  and  past  commander  in  Blackfoot.  For  four 
years  he  served  as  chairman  for  the  13  County 
Sportsman  Assn.  At  one  time  he  served  as  chairman 
of  the  American  Legion  Junior  Baseball  Club,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Roberts  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 
He  also  was  a  past  District  Commander  of  the 
American  Legion. 

I,  Bernice,  continued  my  career  as  a  teacher, 
teaching  33  years,  all  in  Idaho. 

We  raised  two  children,  Charles  L.  Chehey, 
who  is  now  a  dentist  in  Moscow,  Idaho  and  a 
daughter,  Allene  Chehey  Bacca,  a  former  teacher, 
living  in  Idaho  Falls. 

We  are  proud  of  our  grand  children,  seven  in 
all,  and  also  of  our  one  great  grandchild  as  of  1988. 

I  continued  to  live  in  Roberts  until  the  Teton 
flood  of  1976,  after  which  I  moved  to  Idaho  Falls 
where  I  live  at  1450  Paul  Street. 

NOTE:  Bernice  passed  away  while  I  (BJS) 
was  corresponding  about  her  family  for  this  book. 
Just  shortly  after  receiving  her  final  letter,  I  learned  of 
her  passing  when  reading  the  Post  Register.  Bernice 
passed  away  at  the  age  of  91,  January  7,  1989. 

COMPILED  BY  BERNICE  WATTS  CHEHEY 


SUSIE  FLORA  PATT  SHAMBOW  CHENEY 


Glavds  S.  Camb.  Mildred  S.  Raymond. 

Susie  Patt  S.  Cheney. 

Loren  &  Joe  Shambow 
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January  12,  1892,  Susie  Flora  was  born  to 
William  A.  and  Emma  Kerzenmacher  Patt.  She  was 
their  first  daughter,  at  Upper  Madison  Basin,  Gallatin 
County,  Montana.  When  she  was  eight  years  old,  her 
folks  left  their  home  in  Montana,  slowly  making  their 
way  to  Idaho,  traveling  in  two  covered  wagons  that 
were  loaded  with  all  their  possessions.  Her  father 
drove  one  wagon  that  was  loaded  heavily  and  had  to 
be  pulled  by  four  horses.  The  other  wagon,  driven  by 
her  mother,  was  pulled  by  two  horses.  Susie  and  her 
older  brother  Andrew,  who  was  ten  at  the  time,  rode 
a  saddle  horse.  The  dirt  road  was  rough  going.  In 
some  places,  trees  had  to  be  cut  down  before  they 
could  go  on.  At  night,  they  camped  out,  sleeping  in 
a  tent  and  cooking  over  a  camp  fire. 

Their  home  in  Idaho,  called  Pleasant  Valley  at 
that  time,  (later  Humphrey),  consisted  of  two  rooms. 
One  was  large,  and  the  other  w^s  a  log  lean-to  built 
on  the  back.  It  was  situated  tairl)  cKse  to  Beaver 
Creek  and  the  railroad. 

There  were  four  Lhiklrrn  in  the  family  ready 
for  school:  Andre,  Su\ie.  f  r4nk  «nj  Jerry.  A 
neighbor,  Franklin  Robbins,  livrO  near  them;  three  of 
his  children  were  ready  t(«r  v^ihiJ  aIw)  It  took  seven 
children  to  get  a  school  survJ.  n*  Mr  Robbins  and 
her  father  built  a  one-r(*>m  li»f  hnuiv  ftir  the  school, 
not  far  from  where  they  lived  Susie  went  through 
eight  grades  in  this  sch(*»l  hmxse  Her  only  teacher 
was  Mary  Dutro.  On  Ma)  2^.  IWJ,  she  finished 
school  there. 

For  a  living,  her  father  raised  a  few  cattle  and 
sold  meat  to  the  hotel  in  Momda.  Montana.  There 
was  a  portion  of  Patt  land  that  the  railroad  leased  from 
her  father  that  formed  an  ice  pi»nd  in  the  winter.  For 
many  years,  for  about  three  m*»nths  during  the  winter, 
Mr.  Patt  was  in  charge  of  getting  the  ice  cut  into 
blocks  for  the  railroad's  u.se.  The  numerous  teams  of 
horses  that  were  needed  to  accomplish  the  cutting  and 
loading  of  the  ice  blocks  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Patt. 
Most  of  their  entertainment  was  square  dancing 
in  the  school  house.  Everyone  would  dance  all  night 
until  it  was  time  to  go  home,  milk  the  cows,  feed  all 
the  livestock  and  do  other  morning  chores.  There 
were  some  Easter  Sundays  that  they  went  to  Spencer 
to  hunt  Easter  eggs  at  the  sch(X)l. 

When  Susie  was  older,  she  had  many  ouLside 
jobs;  help  milk  cows,  pitched  hay,  mowed  hay  and 
other  duties  that  are  required  on  a  farm.  She  loved  to 
ride  horseback,  and  she  loved  animals,  and  the 
outdoors.  During  those  long  winter  months,  the  snow 
would  really  get  deep.     Her  father  would  have  to 


follow  the  freight  train  to  Monida,  approximately 
seven  miles  in  the  middle  of  the  rails  to  get  back  and 
forth. 

One  major  tragedy  that  occurred  in  their 
family  was  when  her  brother  Jerry  caught  pneumonia. 
The  children  were  all  sliding  down  the  hill,  and  Jerr\' 
caught  a  bad  cold.  Under  his  mother's  care,  he 
started  getting  better,  so  he  joined  the  other  children 
playing  outside.  That  night  he  complained  that  his 
chest  hurt.  His  mother  contacted  the  doctor  in  Lima, 
Montana,  only  to  find  out  that  he  had  pneumonia. 
Susie  stayed  up  with  Jerry  day  and  night,  until  this 
vigil  completely  wore  her  out;  consequently,  her 
father  ordered  her  to  bed.  Two  days  later,  Jerr> 
passed  away  on,  January  27,  1910,  and  is  buried  in 
Humphrey,  Idaho.  Susie  remembered  how  deeply 
hurt  she  was  and,  how  hard  she  cried,  until  she  could 
cry  no  more. 

Susie's  first  date  with  her  future  hu.shand, 
Lester  Shambow,  was  May  22,  1910.  He  was 
working  for  his  father  Levi  Shambow  up  in  the 
Centennial  Valley,  Montana.  On  July  10.  1910. 
Lester  and  Susie  were  married  in  Dillon.  Montana. 
After  their  marriage,  he  tcx)k  her  to  live  at  his  folks' 
home.  There  she  helped  his  Mother  in  the  home 
because  she  wasn't  very  well.  Their  first  child, 
Mildred  May,  was  born  June  1,  1912.  A  mid-wife 
Mrs.  Jones,  delivered  the  baby.  Mrs.  Jones  lived  in 
Monida,  Montana  about  five  miles  from  the 
Shambows.  The  couple  lived  there  year  around,  while 
Levi  and  his  wife  went  to  their  home  in  St.  Cloud. 
Florida  during  the  winter  months,  returning  in  June  to 
Montana. 

On  February  19,  1914.  at  the  Centennial 
Valley,  their  second  daughter,  Gladys  Irene,  was 
born.  She  was  delivered  by  the  midwife  Mrs.  Jones. 
In  1915,  Susie  and  Lester  moved  to  Humphrey,  where 
her  folLs  lived.  There  Le.ster  was  employed  by  the 
railroad.  Her  father  had  built  a  one  nxmi  bunk  house 
that  they  lived  in  for  about  a  year.  While  (here,  their 
son,  Joseph  was  born  in  DuKms,  Idaho.  She  sLiyed 
with  a  midwife,  and  her  hu.sband.  the  s.ime  midwife 
.she  had  when  her  girls  were  born.  The  ioncs'  had 
moved    from   Monid.!,    Montaiu    to   DuK>is.    Idahi>. 

earlier. 

During  the  ye^r  of  1921.  Susie  u-as  appi>inted 
Postmaster  o\'  the  Humphrey  Post  Office,  filling'  that 
position  for  aK)ut  a  year. 

Liiter,  they  moved  to  Sjvncer.  Kl.iho.  living 
there  for  aKuit  a  year  After  her  husKirxl  quit  the 
railri)ad,  they  moved  ti>  1  una.  MiUiua.1.  where  U-sier 
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got  a  job  on  a  cattle  ranch  out  of  Lima.  In  1926, 
Lester  and  Susie  were  divorced. 

It  was  in  Lima  that  Susie  met  John  Cheney. 
On  May  15,  1927,  John  and  Susie  were  married. 
After  their  marriage,  Susie  cooked  for  the  hay  crew, 
the  lambing  and  shearing  crew  on  the  big  sheep  ranch 
where  John  was  also  employed.  Later,  John  got  a  job 
on  the  main  road  between  Lima  and  Monida,  helping 
to  build  the  road  by  plowing  and  scraping,  using 
horse-drawn  machines.  Susie  cooked  for  this  crew, 
her  cook  house  was  a  tent,  that  moved  along  as  the 
road  did. 

In  1928,  while  they  were  still  living  in 
Montana,  their  son,  Franklin  was  bom. 

When  the  road  was  completed,  they  packed  up 
and  moved  west  to  South  Bend,  Washington,  where 
John's  folks  lived.  John  finally  got  a  job  for  a  while 
with  his  son  Ben,  in  Tacoma,  Washington,  turning  ties 
for  the  railroad.  The  couple  moved  to  Kalm, 
Washington. 

In  1932,  while  living  in  Kalm,  their  son 
Franklin  died  at  the  age  of  three  years  and  eight 
months.  Shortly  after  that,  John  quit  the  tie  job,  and 
started  driving  logging  trucks  for  different  outfits, 
driving  in  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California.  He 
drove  logging  trucks  for  twenty-three  years  before  he 
finally  quit.  John  and  Susie  moved  back  to  Tacoma, 
there  John  resumed  working  with  is  son  Ben. 

Because  of  injuries  he  received  and  heart 
trouble,  John  was  forced  to  quit  working.  On  January 
12,  1959,  he  passed  away. 

After  his  death,  Susie  Uved  in  Tacoma  in  a 
Senior  Citizen  Housing  Project.  When  she  was 
eighty-eight  years  old,  she  still  drove  her  1955  Buick. 

On  May  1,  1985,  at  the  age  of  ninety-three, 
Susie  passed  away  in  Tacoma,  following  a  stroke. 
Her  son,  Joseph,  of  Corvallis,  Oregon,  her  daughter, 
Mildred  Raymond  of  Lynnwood,  Washington,  and  a 
sister,  Emma  Roscoe  of  Stockton,  California  survived 
her.   Her  daughter  Gladys  died  in  1978. 

COMPILED  BY  ETHEL  VADNAIS 


HANS  CHRISTENSEN  FAMILY 


Hans.  Leon.  Mrs.  Carrie  Christensen. 

Euella.  Vernell.  Dwaine.  Weston 

(front)  Donna  and  DeMonte 

The  Christensen  family  moved  to  Spencer  in 
the  summer  of  1922  with  their  six  children,  Weston, 
Euella,  Dwaine,  Leon,  Vernell,  and  DeMonte.  Hans 
(He  was  known  as  H.H.  or  sometimes  Chris)  worked 
for  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company  as  the  blacksmith. 
We  lived  on  the  west  side  of  the  railroad  tracks  in  the 
home  that  is  now  the  Boatman  home.  (House  is 
vacant,  but  still  standing.) 

The  youngest  child  of  the  family, Donna, was 
bom  in  1924.  The  children  all  attended  school  in 
Spencer.  Euella,  Leon,  and  Vernell,  graduated  from 
high  school  here.  We  played  basketball  and  traveled 
to  many  small  towns  while  playing. 

The  gymnasium  was  an  excellent  building  and 
we  enjoyed  dances  there  in  the  summer.  There  was 
also  a  tennis  court  at  one  time  and  it  provided  fun  and 
enjoyment.  Dad  was  chairman  of  the  school  board 
and  was  Deputy  Sheriff.  Wes  worked  with  Dad  in  the 
blacksmith  shop.  They  not  only  shod  the  horses  but 
constructed  sheep  camps,  wagon  wheels  and  many 
steel  parts  for  machinery.  They  both  helped  in  the 
transfer  of  the  sheep  to  the  Chicago  stockyards. 

Wes  and  Gayle  Davis  had  an  open  cockpit 
plane  which  they  learned  to  fly  and  eventually 
crashed.  No  one  was  injured  but  the  airplane  was 
destroyed. 

Euella  married  Leonard  Larson  January  6th, 
1932  in  Dillon,  Montana  and  they  made  their  home  in 
Spencer  until  December  1934.  While  they  remained 
in  Spencer  they  worked  with  Sid  Close  in  Spencer  at 
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the  Mercantile  and  Canyon  Hotel.  They  survived  two 
fires  before  going  to  California.  The  rest  of  the 
family  moved  to  Idaho  Falls  in  1932. 

Dwaine  W.  "Dutch"  was  born  December  14, 
1912  in  Rigby,  Idaho.  From  Rigby  the  family  moved 
to  Spencer.  From  Spencer  they  finally  moved  to 
Idaho  Falls. 

In  December  of  1935  "Dutch"  married  Gladys 
Frazer  of  Missoula,  Montana.  They  have  moved  their 
home  there  since  1941.  He  was  employed  there  by 
the  John  D.  Daily  Meat  Company  until  1951,  when  he 
went  to  work  as  a  cattle  buyer  for  Carstens  Packing 
Company.  In  1955  he  opended  the  Christensen 
Wholesale  Meat  Company,  which  he  operated  until  his 
death. 

They  had  three  sons,  and  one  daughter. 

"Dutch"  died  of  a  gun  sht»t  wound,  January 
26,  1964  at  Missoula. 

COMPILED  BY  VERNEl.l.  AMI  KV>N 


HANSHENR\  AM)  (  \RKNA 
HILBERG  CIIRISTtNSILN 

My  name  is  H.  H  Chrisirr»rn,  better  known 
as  "Chris",  the  blacLsmith  t>*  \^«iitd  Live  Stock 
Company  in  Spencer,  Idahi*  I  hrUl  that  position  from 
1924  to  1932  -  but  let  me  p)  Ka^k  and  tell  you  the 
events  in  my  life  that  brought  mc  and  my  family  to 
Spencer,  Idaho. 

I  was  born  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  on 
February  25,  1884,  an  only  y»n  of  Nellie  B.  Erickson 
and  Hans  Christiansen.  My  father  vw-as  64  years  old 
when  I  was  born,  and  died  v>hen  I  u-as  fourteen.  I 
had  three  older  half-sisters. 

We  had  a  farm  and  I  v^-as  apprenticed  to  the 
village  blacksmith,  where  I  learned  the  trade-after 
some  instruction  from  my  father. 

I  enjoyed  singing  and  dancing  as  a  young 
man,  and  joined  a  vaudeville  youpe.  We  entertained 
all  over  Salt  Lake  City  and  the  valley. 

I  met  Carena  Hilberg  at  one  of  the  dances. 
She  was  engaged  to  a  sailor  and  1  was  also  engaged  to 
a  young  lady  at  this  time,  but  we  seemed  to  know  we 
were  meant  for  each  other,  so  the  engagements  were 
broken  and  "Carrie"  and  1  were  married  on  October 
17,  1906.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  and  happy 
marriage  for  us.  We  lived  in  Salt  Lake  at  the  old 
brickyard  on  Highland  Drive. 

"Carrie's"  mother  was  seriously  ill,  and  she, 


being  the  only  girl,  wanted  to  care  for  her  mother, 
who  died  of  this  illness  just  a  couple  of  months  before 
our  first  child,  Weston,  was  born  on  November  28, 
1907.  Our  first  daughter,  Euella,  was  bom  on  April 
9,  1910,  and  shortly  thereafter  our  family  moved  to 
Rigby,  Idaho,  where  I  was  able  to  get  a  home  v,i\h 
some  land  close  to  my  half-sister. 

We  farmed,  but  I  wasn't  too  happy,  and  went 
back  to  my  trade  as  a  blacksmith. 

While  living  in  Rigby,  we  were  blessed  uith 
two  other  sons~Dwaine  born  on  December  14,  1912, 
and  Leon  on  June  24,  1914.  In  another  18  months 
our  fifth  child,  Vernell,  was  born  on  Jan.  26,  1916. 

From  Rigby  we  moved  to  Newdale,  Idaho, 
and  only  stayed  a  short  time  because  1  was  offered 
better  work  in  Nampa,  Idaho.  We  settled  down  in 
Nampa  with  our  five  children. 

"Carrie"  and  I  enjoyed  working  in  our  church. 
L.D.S.,  singing  in  the  choir,  and  also  we  sang  duets 
for  funerals  and  weddings  and  special  occasions. 

While  we  lived  in  Nampa  we  had  some  bad 
experiences.  Vernell  had  an  unusual  disease,  called 
Cholera  Infantum.  We  almost  lost  her.  and  except  for 
the  prayers  of  faith  and  blessings  by  the  priesthiXKl, 
we  would  have.  It  was  also  the  year  o\'  the  intluenza 
epidemic,  and  whole  families  were  ill.  and  many  died. 

From  Nampa  we  moved  to  Idaho  Falls,  uhere 
I  again  worked  as  a  blacksmith.  Our  sixth  child.  De 
Monte,  was  born  here  on  June,  1921.  We  enjoyed 
several  years  in  Idaho  Falls. 

In  1924  I  was  offered  a  gixxl  ji>b  for  the 
Wood  Live  Stock  Company  in  Spencer,  Idaho.  We 
packed  up  once  more,  and  moved  to  the  little  hustling 
town  of  Spencer,  where  everyone  worked  for  \S\xxl 
Live  Stock  in  some  capacity.  It  was  a  company  lown. 
A  few  families  worked  for  the  railroad,  but  most  of 
the  town's  life-bkxxi  was  from  Wixxl  Live  Stivk.  We 
lived  in  Spencer  for  eight  years,  and  the  last  member 
of  our  family  came  to  us  here.  Donna  was  S'rn 
March  6,  1924.  The  years  in  Spencer  were  gixxl  ones 
for  us.  Our  family  grew  up  in  the  quiet  peaceful 
valley.  It  was  beautiful  and  green  in  the  s-ummer  -an 
easy  care  free  life  for  children  to  play  arvJ  venture  into 
the  hills  without  worr>'  or  harm.  In  wmter  tliey  could 
ski  and  sleigh  ride  and  ice-skate.  The  t.mTi  wa.s  like 
one  big  family  -  everyone  entered  into  all  activities. 
My  wtirk  was  to  shoe  horses  and  keep  sheep  wagoas 
in  repair  Tlie  Wcxxl  Live  Stivk  Comiviny  raiM-d 
sheep  and  .sold  them  It  was  a  big  outfit,  and  a 
successful  o[X-ration  for  many  years  until  the  stivk 
market  cra.sh. 
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We  made  sheep  wagons  from  scratch—wheels 
and  all.  We  formed  the  shoes  for  horses~our  forge 
was  a  big  one  and  we  used  hand  bellows.  It  took  a 
strong  man  to  keep  up  the  heavy  work  that  every  day 
demanded.  We  had  a  few  mean  horses  that  had  to  be 
put  in  stocks  in  order  to  be  shod.  Besides  work,  I  was 
a  member  of  the  School  Board  for  many  years.  I  was 
the  "town  barber  "-so  to  speak.  All  the  kids  came  to 
have  me  cut  their  hair,  and  lots  of  adults  too.  The 
nearest  barber  was  in  Dubois,  16  miles  away— the 
nearest  doctor  in  Idaho  Falls,  65  miles  away.  I  guess 
this  pretty  nearly  covers  the  history  of  our  family 
through  Spencer.  "Carrie"  and  I,  and  all  of  the 
children  went  on  to  fruitful  lives  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  but  our  days  spent  in  Spencer  were  among 
the  best  of  all. 

(Hans  and  Carena  returned  to  Idaho  Falls 
where  they  lived  for  several  years,  then  moved  to 
California  to  be  near  a  daughter  and  son-in-law, 
Leonard  and  Euella  Larsen.  They  were  honored  in 
1956  for  their  50th  wedding  anniversary  by  their 
family. 

Carena  passed  away  July  21,  1966,  sometime 
later  Hans  also  passed  away.) 

COMPILED  BY  HANS  HENRY  CHRISTENSEN 


ALBERT  H.  AND  ELIZA  CASPER 
CHRISTIANSEN 

A.  H.  Christiansen  was  a  native  of  Camas 
Meadows.  He  was  born  in  Kilgore,  the  son  of  N.P. 
Christiansen,  pioneer  rancher  of  the  area.  His  father, 
"Pete",  sold  the  ranch  and  went  into  mercantile 
business,  working  for  many  years  for  Spencer 
Harwood  &  Company,  during  the  key  days  of  the 
Wood  Live  Stock  Company  at  Spencer,  Idaho. 

He  married  Eliza  Casper  December  20,  1919, 
at  Rigby,  Idaho. 

Eliza  was  born  May  27,  1900,  at  Lewisville, 
the  daughter  of  George  E.  and  Eliza  Wray  Casper. 
She  lived  at  Lewisville  most  of  her  life  before  her 
marriage,  attending  the  elementary  and  high  schools  at 
Lewisville. 

Following  their  marriage  they  lived  in  several 
south-eastern  Idaho  communities  including:  Arimo, 
Downey,  Malad  City  and  Pocatello.  They  moved  to 
Boise  in  1932.  Upon  retirement  they  moved  to 
Oceanside,  California,  and  then  to  Dubois. 

In  1966  they  left  Dubois  and  moved  to  Idaho 


Falls,  where  they  had  their  home. 

Albert  devoted  thirty  years  of  service  to  the 
Federal  Government,  occupying  the  position  of  Chief 
Attorney  for  the  Veterans  Administration,  Boise, 
Idaho,  from  1930  to  1934,  when  he  was  transferred  to 
the  same  sort  of  position  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  He 
retired  from  the  Federal  Service,  then  he  and  his  wife, 
Eliza,  moved  to  Southern  California.  The  idleness  of 
retirement  soon  sparked  a  desire  to  return  to  the  law. 

In  October,  1962,  Albert,  opened  a  law  office 
in  the  office  space  formerly  occupied  by  the  County 
Agent  in  the  Courthouse,  Clark  County,  in  Dubois. 

He  assvuned  the  duties  of  Clark  County 
Attorney  on  October  8.  Mr.  W.  Joe  Anderson,  Idaho 
Falls,  who  was  acting  as  County  Attorney,  by 
appointment,  resigned  from  the  post  effective  October 
1,  1962. 

In  Dubois  they  rented  the  new  home  built  by 
Ed  Doschades  on  Oakley  Avenue,  now  owned  by 
Marge  Bare. 

While  residing  in  Boise  she  worked  for  a  large 
department  store  chain  and  after  moving  to  Des 
Moines  she  worked  for  the  same  company. 

They  were  the  parents  of  four  children: 
George  Milton,  retired  from  the  army  and  lives  at 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado;  Wesley  Dean,  a  bomber 
pilot,  was  lost  in  the  South  Pacific  during  World  War 
II;  Lelia  (Mrs.  Sterling  Mason)  of  Idaho  Falls,  and  the 
youngest  Sgt.  Charles  Christiansen,  Air  Force,  of 
Hickham  Airforce  Base,  Hawaii.  They  had  10 
grandchildren  and  four  great  grandchildren. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  LDS  Church  and  for 
many  years  worked  in  the  Relief  Society  activities  in 
Des  Moines.  She  was  in  the  Relief  Society  presidency 
and  was  active  in  Relief  Society  bazaars.  She  was  a 
past  president  of  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  in 
Downey. 

She  was  a  crochet  artist,  quiltmaker  and  loved 
to  cook. 

Eliza  passed  away  at  the  family  home  of 
natural  causes  at  the  age  of  72,  in  1972.  Burial  was 
at  the  Lewisville  Cemetery.  Albert  has  since  passed 
away,  following  an  extended  illness,  and  is  buried 
beside  his  wife,  in  Lewisville,  Idaho. 

POST  REGISTER/COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD 
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VICTOR  LAWRENCE  AND  LINDA  LEE 
MOORE  CHRISTENSEN 


Linda  and  '\k* 

Linda  Moore  atirrxird  wtk«4s  at  Medicine 
Lodge  and  Cordova,  AU\L»  She  fraduated  from 
Clark  County  high  schi«iJ  la  DuKas.  She  later 
graduated  from  beauty  s<:hi«4  in  S(>anish  Fork,  Utah. 
She  received  her  state  liccnar  as  a  llrautician  in  June, 
1959,  and  was  then  empUiyrd  at  Grmcns.  She  worked 
as  a  beauty  operator  and  manafrr  in  Tcrreton  and 
Idaho  Falls. 

Linda  was  bom  March  29.  1940  in  Idaho 
Falls,  the  daughter  of  HarUnd  Rayntond  and  Pauline 
Mable  Gauchay  Moore. 

While  a  young  girl,  she  enjtiycd  horseback 
riding  and  was  one  of  the  best.  As  kids  her  cousin 
and  brother  Brad  would  play  nnlco  day  after  day. 

She  married  Victor  Lav^rence  Chrisiensen  July 
23,  1959,  in  Idaho  Falls  at  the  First  Baptist  Church 
with  Rev.  Goodsom  preforming  the  ceremony. 

"Vic"  was  bom  June  8.  1937  at  Milan, 
Minnesota,  the  son  of  Chester  and  Edith  Hcxlge 
Christensen. 

Their  family  consisted  of  three  sons  and  one 
daughter:  Virgil  Tillman,  bom  and  died  August  13, 
1964  in  Rexburg,  ID;  Mark  Victor  born  May  26, 
1966  at  Idaho  Falls,  ID;  Jason  Lawrence,  born  July 
28,  1970  in  Idaho  Falls  and  Vicki  Lee,  born  October 
11,  1971  in  Idaho  Falls. 

Linda  was  an  active  member  of  the  DuN)is 
Community  Baptist  Church  and  served  as  Sunday 
Sch(X)l  treasurer  and  teacher  for  Children's  Bible 
Club. 


She  was  also  active  in  the  communit\-  in 
P.T.A.,  and  served  as  District  7  Health  Nurse, Vh 
Leader,  Vice  President  of  the  Clark  County  Booster 
Club  and  also  for  the  Clark  Count>  Rodeo 
Association.  She  was  leader  of  AJcohoiics 
Anonymous  in  Clark  County  and  headed  the  "Ai 
Teen"  -  working  with  children  connected  with  drugs 
and  alcohol.  She  worked  as  secretary  for  the  Beaver 
Creek  Ranch  near  Dubois  and  was  Asst.  Clerk  for  the 
Clark  County  School  District  161.  Linja  v,as  sck 

most  of  her  married   life.      She   had   three   major 
operations,  but  you  never  heard  a  word  of  complaint. 

Linda  passed  away  November  25,  1981  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  and  is  buried  in  the  DuKiis 
Cemetery. 

COMPILED     FROM     FAMILY     RECORDS     BY     BONNIE 
STODDARD 


ELMA  TAYLOR  CLARK 

My  father  entered  into  [partnership  uith  David 
Eccles  and  Hyrum  Spencer  of  Ogden.  Utah  Tliey 
purchased  a  stock  ranch,  northeast  of  American  Falls. 
This  property  is  now  submerged  by  the  American 
Falls  reservoir.  Father  managed  this  ranch  It  v^us  on 
an  Island  made  by  the  Snake  and  Port  Neuf  rivers,  and 
known  as  Horse  Island.  WTiile  living  here  1  remember 
the  terribly  cold  winter  of  1888.  Many  o\  the  catiie 
froze  to  death.  There  were  only  a  few  ranches  on  this 
Island.  Our  winters  were  spent  here  and  the  catile 
were  taken  to  Beaver  Canyon,  near  the  Montana  line 
for  the  summer  range. 

My  Mother  taught  me  to  crochet  while  li\inj: 
there.  One  spring  while  living  on  thi.s  l.sland  the  ri\er 
rose  so  fast  from  the  melting  snow,  that  we  had  to 
take  everything  across  the  Port  Neuf  river  in  b*vats. 
1  can  still  see  the  N^at  on  that  swift  river  w-aier  NNc 
watched  the  men  all  day.  getting  the  househi^ld  gi^^Kls. 
supplies  and  clothing  over.  Then,  it  came  time  for  the 
family.  I  remember  how  I  cried  and  didn't  want  to 
get  in  the  Kvat.  They  started  the  \m\H  wjn  up  the  river 
in  order  to  strike  a  sandbar  on  the  other  side.  A  lot  ot 
the  small  calves  were  taken  in  the  b*viLs.  but  all  the 
cattle  had  to  swim  the  river.  These  wrrc  the  Pu>necr 
days  with  no  bridges.  Our  home  was  three  log  rv<oni.s 
in  a  row  with  dirt  nxifs. 

M>  father  w-as  Alfred  William  Taylor,  bi>m 
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January  10,  1853  at  Harrisville,  Utah.  His  parents 
were  Pleasant  Green  Taylor,  bom  February  8,  1827, 
at  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky  and  Clare  Lake  Taylor, 
bom  December  17,  1823,  at  Emest  Town,  Ontario, 
Canada.   They  came  to  Utah  in  September,  1850. 

I  was  the  fourth  child  in  a  family  of  eleven 
children.  I,  Elma  Charlotte  Taylor  Clark,  was  bom 
November  29,  1879  at  Harrisville,  Weber  County, 
Utah,  in  a  home  my  father  built  in  1878.  The  Hix 
family  settled  in  Harrisville  where  the  Taylor  people 
lived.  My  mother,  Ada  Marion  Hix  was  bom 
February  26,  1855,  in  the  Goldfields  of  California,  at 
White  Oak  Township,  Eldorado  County,  near 
Sacramento,  California.  My  father  and  mother  grew 
up  together.  On  April  28,  1873,  Alfred  Taylor  and 
Ada  Hix  were  married  in  the  Old  Endowment  House 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

The  first  few  years  of  my  life  were  spent  in 
Utah.  In  the  spring  of  1884,  we  moved  to  Idaho  in 
covered  wagons.  One  thing  I  remember  on  this  trip 
most  of  all,  was  fording  the  Port  Neuf  river.  How 
frightened  I  was  when  the  horses  plunged  into  that 
water.  It  looked  and  felt  like  we  were  going  down 
stream.  I  remember  crying  and  climbing  up  in  my 
father's  arms. 

It  was  quite  a  task  for  our  mother,  moving 
twice  a  year.  Two  or  three  times  we  made  the  trip 
with  father  as  they  moved  the  cattle.  It  took  about  ten 
days,  but  most  of  the  time  Mother  and  we  children 
were  taken  to  Pocatello,  where  we  took  the  train  for 
Beaver  Canyon.  While  living  at  this  summer  range. 
Father  and  Mother  run  a  dairy  and  made  butter  for  the 
town  of  Beaver  Canyon.  At  this  time  they  were 
widening  the  narrow  gauge  rail  road  into  Montana  and 
they  had  lots  of  men  working. 

I  want  to  mention  a  few  things  I  remember 
about  the  dairy.  We  had  two  quite  large  milk  houses 
built  over  the  Beaver  Creek.  This  helped  to  keep 
them  cool.  One  had  racks  built  on  each  side  as  high 
as  you  could  reach,  just  wide  enough  to  slip  a  milk 
pan  in.  It  held  hundreds  of  pans.  The  other  was  used 
for  churning,  working,  and  molding  the  butter,  which 
was  all  done  by  hand.  The  churn  was  a  large  yellow 
one,  that  stood  on  four  legs  and  tumed  with  a  crank. 
They  would  chum  about  twenty-five  pounds  of  butter 
at  a  time,  and  usually  chum  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
This  was  done  by  hand  at  first,  and  later  a  water 
wheel  was  put  in  the  creek  for  power.  Mother  said 
they  made  about  two  thousand  pounds  of  butter  each 
summer,  with  the  help  of  a  hired  girl. 

Mother  worked  and  molded  the  butter  by 


hand,  into  two  pound  round  molds.  One  of  my  first 
jobs  was  to  cut  the  butter  cloth  and  help  wrap  the 
butter,  also  to  help  wash  pans  and  buckets.  After  they 
were  washed  and  scalded  they  were  put  out  on  a  long 
table  in  the  sun  to  dry. 

Mary  Harmon  worked  for  Mother  at  this  time. 
She  was  a  beautiful,  jolly  girl,  and  John  Allen  worked 
for  Father  with  the  cattle.  They  were  married  here  at 
the  diary.  We  hadn't  seen  Mary  and  John  for  many 
years  until  we  moved  to  Idaho  in  1924.  I  had  many 
lovely  visits  with  them  before  they  passed  away. 
They  were  a  grand  couple  and  our  family  loved  them 
as  a  brother  and  sister. 

The  Eccles  Spencer  Company  disposed  of  this 
ranch  at  American  Falls  and  purchased  one  in  North 
Eastern  Idaho,  in  Sheridan  Valley  that  my  father 
managed.  In  1890  father  bought  the  home  of  my 
Grandmother,  Charlotte  Chase  Hix  Hurd,  in 
Harrisville,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Tyrus 
Walker  Hurd.  We  spent  our  winters  here,  where  we 
children  could  go  to  school,  and  our  summers  at  the 
Sheridan  ranch. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  my  mother  for  the  many 
things  she  taught  me  as  a  young  girl,  housekeeping, 
sewing,  cooking  and  care  of  the  children.  For  in  June 
13,  1895,  she  passed  away  after  the  birth  of  her 
eleventh  child.  She  was  just  forty  years,  three  months 
and  seventeen  days  at  the  time  of  her  death.  Two 
children  had  preceded  her  in  death.  This  was  a 
terrible  shock  to  my  father,  who  was  suddenly  left 
with  nine  motherless  children.  I  was  fifteen  and  my 
brother  Fred,  was  older.  The  younger  children  were 
Algin  Ernest,  Clare  Ethel,  Harold  Walker,  Almela 
Marian,  Aft  June,  Lelia  Idell  and  Warren  Waine,  who 
was  five  weeks  old  when  mother  passed  away.  He 
passed  away  at  the  age  of  eleven  months  with  measles. 

After  mother's  death  father  sold  the  Farr  West 
home  in  Utah  and  we  moved  to  Idaho,  so  we  children 
could  be  with  father  where  his  work  was.  The  first 
summer  Aunt  Lucetta  Marler  stayed  with  us  and  for 
the  next  five  years,  I  took  care  of  the  family. 

In  the  fall  of  1895  we  moved  into  Beaver 
Canyon,  as  all  the  roads  were  blocked  with  snow 
during  the  winter.  The  next  spring  1896,  we  moved 
back  to  the  Sheridan  Ranch,  and  I  took  care  of  the 
children.  Our  nearest  neighbor  was  ten  miles  away. 
Father  had  a  contract  for  carrying  the  mail  from 
Beaver  Canyon  to  Arangee  (now  called  Trude)  a 
distance  of  fifty  miles,  and  was  not  home  much  of  the 
time.  I  would  like  to  mention  a  faithful  old  dog,  (he 
was  a  large  black  mastiff)  we  had  by  the  name  of 
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Nero.  When  Father  was  away  he  seemed  to  think  it 
was  his  duty  to  take  over.  Quite  a  large  creek  called 
the  Sheridan  Creek  ran  between  our  house  and  the 
barn.  There  was  a  foot  bridge  across  it,  and  when 
Father  was  away  no  stranger  could  cross  that  bridge, 
unless  some  of  us  gave  permission.  We  never  felt 
afraid  to  be  alone  if  old  Nero  was  with  us. 

Another  thing  I  was  very  grateful  for,  was  that 
I  had  observed  some  of  the  things  Mother  did  when 
the  children  were  sick.  We  never  had  a  doctor,  but 
with  home  made  canker  medicine,  caster-oil,  mustard 
plasters  and  flax  seed  meal  for  poultices,  we  seemed 
to  get  along.  Many  a  night  I  have  stayed  up  all  night, 
afraid  to  go  to  bed,  when  my  little  sister,  Lily  would 
have  the  croup.  I  think  many  times  the  mustard 
plasters  and  flaxseed  poultices  have  perhaps  saved 
their  lives. 

Once  when  Lily  wa>  a  htile  girl,  she  was 
bitten  on  the  arm  by  a  d«»g  It  NVkclU*d  up  two  or  three 
times  it's  normal  size  arxJ  shr  ^kis  very  sick  with  a 
high  fever.  I  put  the  vcarm  tUt  \cr\l  p»»ultices  on  all 
day  and  night,  keeping  iN-m  ^trm  by  changing  them 
about  every  half  hour.  <\^c  ^uJ  »»>  K^  v^-ater  bottles 
or  electric  pads  in  those  tUy\)  h  *rrmcd  to  draw  out 
the  inflammation  and  she  p«t  well  Annther  time  my 
brother,  Harold,  stepped  «»o  «  rusty  nail,  he  had  a 
terribly  swollen  foot  and  h4%  in  »i'  much  pain.  Again 
I  applied  flax  seed  p<)ulu».e\  t<*  ahi^it  twenty-four 
hours  and  all  the  swelling  left  «nj  he  vkas  soon  better. 
Along  with  the  poultices,  there  %kx\  a  prayer  in  my 
heart.  I  would  be  frightened  li»  Jeath  now  of  lock  jaw 
or  (hydrophobia.) 

We  lived  at  Beaver  tu^*  %Mniers,  then  moved 
to  Spencer.  The  town  of  Beaver  Canyon  was  moved 
about  five  miles  to  the  south  of  the  canyon  and  called 
Spencer;  we  lived  on  a  ranch  ab«»ut  a  mile  north  of  the 
town.  Father  had  a  contract  petung  ciut  logs  for  a 
sawmill  and  I  with  the  help  of  my  younger  sisters 
cooked  for  the  men  most  of  the  \Mnier.  In  the  fall  of 
1897  we  moved  to  Grant,  Idah*).  v^hich  was  farming 
community  north  of  Idaho  Falls,  v^-here  a  number  of 
Father's  brothers  and  sisters  lived. 

The  first  winter  we  rented  a  three  rcxim  log 
house  with  dirt  roof  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Cole.  Father 
was  home  most  of  this  winter  feeding  a  large  number 
of  horses  and  over  hauling  wagons,  scrapers  and  other 
machinery  for  a  railroad  grading  contract  he  had  in 
Wyoming  the  next  spring.  While  dad  was  away  at 
work,  we  lived  at  different  times  with  various 
relatives,  with  arrangements  made  to  u.se  part  of  the 
house,    with    me    taking    care   of   the    children    and 


cooking  for  them.    This  gave  my  dad  the  opportunity 
to  carry  out  his  contract,  yet  be  able  to  provide  for  his 
growing  family. 
COMPILED  BY  ELMA  TAYT.OR  CLARK 


FRANCES  CLARK 

Frances  died  at  a  young  age  after  being  kicked 
on  the  head  by  a  horse  just  prior  to  the  families  move 
to  Medicine  Lodge. 

She  was  the  third  child  and  second  daughter, 
born  to  Senator  "Sam"  and  Elizabeth  Clark  in 
Centennial  Valley,  Montana. 

She  was  buried  in  Dillon,  Montana.  When 
her  parents  moved  to  Medicine  Ltxlge,  they  wanted  to 
move  her  bcxiy  to  Dubois.  However,  it  v,-as 
discovered  that  her  body  had  been  removed  from  the 
grave.  Her  father,  "Sam",  spent  considerable  tjme 
and  money  investigating  the  robben,.  Lack  of 
evidence  made  it  impossible  to  prosecute  the  suspected 
parties. 

Her  mother,  Elizabeth,  was  never  told  of  the 
robbery,  and  assumed  to  her  ov.-n  death  that  her 
daughter  was  at  rest  in  the  Dubois  cemeter\.  There 
was  no  marker  placed  on  the  grave  site,  at  Dukus. 
consequendy,  the  grave  of  young  Frances  Clark  is,  as 
a  matter  of  record,  lost. 

COMPILED  BY  THE  CLARK  FAMILY 


JOHN  ROBINSON  AM) 
ANNA  RASMIISSEN  CLARk 


John,    \nn;i  A\\i\      I  "in 
"Tish"   Thdiii.is.  (  lino.  \  J.hu     ^.I'M: 
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The  first  child  of  Samuel  Knowles  Clark, 
John  Robinson  Clark  was  bom  in  Montana  on  June  1 , 
1887. 

At  the  Idaho  Technical  Institute  he  learned  all 
the  trades  and  skills  necessary  to  operate  a  ranch 
successfully. 

He  farmed  independently  for  five  years,  then 
joined  his  interests  with  those  of  his  father  to  manage 
their  ranches.  He  sold  eighteen  hundred  acres  of  dry 
and  irrigated  land  and  took  up  bee  culture.  For  three 
years  he  was  engaged  in  raising  pure  bred  Hereford 
cattle  on  a  nine  hundred  acre  ranch  in  Montana. 

On  the  24th  of  December  1912  he  married 
Miss  Anna  Rasmussen  Robinson.  They  had  four 
children,  Frances  Marian  born  August  29,  1914, 
Connie  Elizabeth  born  July  3,  1918,  John  Robinson 
born  March  4,  1920,  and  Laura  born  February  28, 
1926. 

Mr.  Clark  moved  to  Filer  in  1936.  He 
continued  for  a  time  raising  bees  and  working  in 
construction.  During  World  War  II  he  was  employed 
in  defense  construction  in  Washington  and  California. 
After  the  war  he  rejoined  his  family  in  Filer  and 
continued  to  work  in  all  phases  of  home  construction. 

When  he  retired  at  age  77  he  spent  his  time 
tending  his  acreage  in  Filer. 

To  his  four  children  and  two  grandchildren  he 
represented  strength,  calmness  and  stability. 

Mr.  Clark  died  in  Twin  Falls  on  June  27, 
1968,  age  81. 

ANNA  RASMUSSEN  ROBINSON  CLARK 

Anna  Rasmussen  Clark  was  born  in  Necedah, 
Wisconsin  on  January  31,  1884  six  months  after  her 
parents  arrived  in  the  United  States  from  Denmark. 

She  attended  Stevens  Point  Normal  School, 
Wisconsin  and  received  her  teaching  certificate  on 
June  17,  1910.  She  journeyed  to  Colville, 
Washington  to  take  her  first  teaching  assignment.  It 
was  while  she  was  teaching  at  Squirrel,  Idaho  that  she 
met  her  future  husband,  John  R.  Clark.  They  were 
married  December  24,  1912  in  Idaho  Falls. 

Mrs.  Clark  ran  for  the  office  of  County 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  1931  and  won 
handily  over  W.  B.  Strong.  She  attended  the  College 
of  Idaho,  Caldwell,  to  fulfill  requirements  necessary 
to  take  up  the  new  job.  She  held  the  post  until  1937. 
Her  many  duties  included  periodic  trips  throughout  the 
county  visiting  the  schools  and  monitoring  teachers. 


She  set  aside  time  from  her  regular  schedule  to  tutor 
children  who  needed  additional  help  in  their  studies. 
She  took  an  extremely  active  part  in  all  phases  of  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  county,  including 
preparation  of  material  for  inclusion  into  textbooks. 
Mrs.  Clark's  achievements  in  the  field  of  education 
earned  her  a  place  in  Whose  Who  in  Idaho. 

When  she  joined  her  husband  in  Filer  in  the 
winter  of  1937  she  continued  her  interest  in  education. 
She  was  a  deep  inspiration  to  her  four  children  and 
two  grandchildren,  encouraging  them  to  pursue 
advanced  education  and  to  achieve  to  the  limit  of  their 
capabilities. 

She  died  in  Twin  Falls  October  20,  1958. 
(Note)  I  have  used  the  Danish  name  Rasmussen.   For 
what  I  feel  was  a  frivolous  reason  the  father's  name 
was  changed  to  Robinson  because  a  paymaster  could 
not  spell  (or  pronounce)  his  name  correctly. 

Children  of  John  Robinson  Clark  and  Anna 
Rasmussen  Clark: 

Frances  Marian  Clark  was  born  August  29, 
1914.  She  attended  schools  in  Dubois  and  Wilder. 
After  graduation  from  high  school  she  went  to  Albion 
State  Normal  School  from  1932  to  1934.  After 
receiving  her  teaching  certificate  she  taught  at  Howe, 
Idaho.  On  June  1,  1936  she  married  Lyle  Capson 
Seddon  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  They  resided  at  the 
Triumph  Mine  near  Hailey,  Idaho  from  1936  to  1944. 
During  this  period  their  only  child,  Carol,  was  bom 
on  May  3,  1941. 

After  moving  to  Filer  in  1944  they  owned  and 
operated  a  meat  packing  business.  When  her  husband 
died  in  1960,  Mrs.  Seddon  continued  to  manage  their 
business  for  an  additional  four  years.  After  selling  her 
business  she  returned  to  teaching  in  the  Twin  Falls 
school  system.  In  1973  she  earned  her  Bachelor  Of 
Arts  Degree  from  Idaho  State  University. 

She  retired  ft-om  teaching  in  1982.  In  1986  she 
moved  to  Boise.    Mrs.  Seddon  died  June  29,  1989. 

Connie  Elizabeth  Clark  was  bom  July  3, 
1918.  She  attended  Dubois,  Medicine  Lodge  and 
Pocatello  schools  and  earned  her  teaching  certificate 
from  Gooding  College  in  1936.  She  taught  in  the 
Blackfoot  school  system  from  1936  to  1938,  the  Curry 
school  system  from  1938  to  1939  and  the  Filer  school 
system  from  1939  to  1944. 

On  December  1,  1944  she  married  Charles  A. 
Garey  of  San  Jose,  California.  Their  only  child, 
Charles  Lee,  was  born  September  20,  1945. 

In  1948  she  returned  to  teaching  at  Curry, 
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working  there  until  1956.  From  1956  until  her 
retirement  in  1981  she  taught  in  the  Filer  school 
system.  Mrs.  Garey  resides  in  Filer. 

John  Robinson  Clark.  Jr.  was  born  March 
4,  1920.  He  attended  schools  in  Dubois,  Medicine 
Lodge  and  Filer. 

During  World  War  II  he  was  employed  in 
defense  construction  in  Washington.  In  1944,  when 
he  returned  to  Twin  Falls,  he  married  Betty  Jane  Scott 
in  August  of  that  year.  He  was  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  construction  business  prior  to  his  death 
August  24,  1963,  age  43. 

Laura  Clark  Scovel  was  bom  on  Medicine 
Lodge  February  28,  1926.  She  attended  schools  at 
Dubois  and  Medicine  Lodge. 

From  1944  to  1947  she  attended  the  College 
of  Idaho  and  in  1948  graJaiteJ  from  Idaho  State 
College. 

December  26,  1953  shr  nurried  Victor  L. 
Scovel  of  Gooding,  Idah«» 

When  she  complt-irj  her  5th  year  of  college  at 
Los  Angeles  State,  she  tiu^t  in  the  Alhambra  City 
Schools.  When  her  hush«r^  an  international 
development  economist.  acvef%>J  a  pi«utM)n  abroad  in 
1963,  she  left  the  United  Sute^  f*w  hasJ  Pakistan. 

Mrs.  Scovel  remainrJ  ahrnad  for  20  years 
during  which  time  she  %ka%  invtWvcd  in  both 
admistration  and  teaching  in  international  schools. 
Her  posts  included  Dacca.  IasA  Pakistan;  Riyadh, 
Saudi  Arabia  on  two  diftereni  »«ccasions;  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil;  Teheran.  Iran.  Sulawesi,  Indonesia; 
and  Dhaka,  Bangladesh. 

She  currently  reside*  in  Bt»i.se  with  her 
husband,  Victor  L.  Scovel.    There  are  no  children. 

REMINISCENCES     .  . 

..as  told  to  me  by  my  father,  J.  R   Clark  - 

During  severe  winter  blizzards  in  the 
Centennial  Valley  a  rope  line  v^-as  used  as  a  guide  to 
the  out  buildings. 

A  doctor  tried  to  help  Frances  Clark  after  she 
was  kicked  in  the  head  by  a  horse  called  "Watch". 
(She  had  attempted  to  get  on  it  while  it  was  getting 
up.)  Mrs.  Clark  swabbed  the  wound  U^ing  to  keep  it 
clean,  however,  the  child  died  shortly  thereafter. 
When  the  family  decided  to  move  to  Medicine  Uxlge 
she  requested  that  the  childs  body  accompany  them 
and  be  reburied  there.  Mr.  Clark  and  son,  John, 
opened  the  coffin  and  found  it  empty.  Apparently,  the 
^ctor  had  removed  the  body  to  determine  why  the 
wnild  hadn't  recovered.     Mr.  Clark  did  not  tell  his 


wife. 

One  of  the  older  hands,  Fred  Chase,  was 
attacked  and  injured  by  an  enraged  boar  while  he  v-as 
feeding  the  pigs.  He  shouted  for  help  but  was  ignored 
for  a  time  as  it  was  normal  for  him  to  holler  at 
animals  as  he  fed  them.  When  he  was  found  it  was 
discerned  he  had  been  severely  injured  in  his  leg  and 
had  attempted  to  get  his  boot  off.  He  was  attacked 
repeatedly.  The  boar  fled.  John  Clark  chased  it  on 
horseback  and  shot  it.  Mr.  Clark  wanted  to  know 
why  he  had  killed  the  boar  as  it  had  been  imported 
from  France  and  was  a  valuable  animal.  (  Mr.  Chase 
did  not  survive  the  attack.) 

Two  of  the  Chinese  cooks  on  the  ranch 
decided  to  go  horseback  riding.  Youngsters  "Tom' 
and  John  hid  in  the  high  grass  near  the  road  and 
frightened  the  horses  as  the  cooks  rode  by.  A  hail  of 
Chinese  words  rent  the  air  as  the  horses  shot  out  of 
control.  A  "Judas"  goat  was  used  to  load  sheep  on  to 
the  rail  cars.  When  the  car  was  filled,  the  goat  would 
extricate  himself  from  the  mass  and  walk  over  their 
backs  to  get  out  of  the  car. 

I  RECALL   .  .  . 
...  Paul  Gauchay,  with  ruddy  face  and  N^-avy  black 
hair,  calling  the  square  dances  at  Lidy  Hin  Springs. 
...   Frances   and   Connie  Clark    in   English    riding 
habits 

...  the  Denning  and  Clark  commissary  filled  with 
woolen  blankets  and  other  supplies  for  the  cowboys 
and  herders. 

...  Mrs.  Robert  Chastain's  tasty  schix)!  lunches 
which  she  prepared  for  Anna  Faye.  Almost  every  da\ 
my  objective  was  to  swap  a  part  of  my  lunch  for  hers. 
...  beeves  hanging  from  derricks  ...  hides  of  beeves 
(resembling  in  shape  a  map  of  the  United  Sutes) 
hanging  to  dry  on  fences. 

...  Granville  Gauchay  breaking  horses  in  his  corral 
...  Elton  Small  throwing  bullets  in  the  p»u  bellifd 
stove  of  our  schcxil  bus  (campwagon). 
...  Lard  pails  u.sed  as  lunch  buckets. 
...  a  little   "b(M)k"   with   string  and  pencil  atuched 
accompanied  each  young  lady  as  they  attended  the 
dances  in  Dubois  and  Lidy  Hoi  Springs     Pnvvpeclive 
dance  partners  were  dutitully  rect>rded  in  this  b«x>k 
Ball  gowas  were  ile  rigueur  on  these  iKcasions. 

elciiions  in  (he  offinj:,  An  Hurnside  drove  back 
and  for\h  on  Main  Sweet  v,i\h  v^h.it  appi-ared  to  be  the 
skin  of  a  donkey  drawn  tner  a  frame  nv>unted  in  the 
back  of  his  pickup  (A  tnie  IVm.vr.U  in  KepuhJKjn 
country) 
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NEWSPAPER  ARTICLES 

Newspaper  articles  were  pasted  into  the  1881 
Bible  of  Eliza  Robinson  (Clark)  as  listed: 

A  Serious  Accident. 

Sunday,  April  1st,  the  5-year-old  daughter  of 
the  well  known  Samuel  K.  Clark  of  Centennial  Valley, 
met  with  a  most  deplorable  accident.  The  little  one 
was  playing  in  the  yard  and  discovering  that  her  pony 
was  lying  down  she  got  upon  its  back.  The  pony 
jumped  up,  causing  the  child  to  fall  off,  then  the  pony 
kicked  the  child.  The  hoof  struck  the  child  just  above 
the  right  eye  fracturing  the  skull  nearly  three  inches  in 
length  and  imbedding  a  portion  of  the  fractured  bone 
in  the  brain  substance.  Dr.  T.  C.  Wilson,  of  Idaho 
Falls,  was  telegraphed  for  and  upon  his  arrival  at  once 
recognized  the  gravity  of  the  case  and  wired  for  Dr. 
Jones,  of  Idaho  Falls. 

They  elevated  the  fractured  skull  and  removed 
all  the  fragments  of  bone  and  lacerated  brain  that  was 
exposed  and  dressed  the  wound.  Doctor  Wilson 
remained  with  the  child  and  from  our  last  account,  of 
April  9th,  the  child  was  improving.  Date:  1895 
written  in  ink  —  We  were  pained  to  hear  of  S.  K. 
Clark's  little  daughter  getting  kicked  by  a  horse.  Her 
skull  was  badly  fractured.  The  latest  report  is  that  she 
will  get  well.  She  narrowly  escaped  death.  Date: 
1895  died  written  in  ink 

Everyone  was  greatly  surprised  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  little  Frances  Clark,  as  it  was  supposed  she 
was  getting  well.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  have  the 
sympathy  of  everybody.  Written  in  ink:  S.K.C. 
1895,  Centennial  Valley,  Montana 

Written  in  back  of  the  Bible  in  ink. 
Mrs.  S.  K.  Clark 

Elizabeth  Robinson  married  Samuel  Knowles 
Clark  1885  in  Cambridge  Ohio. 

S.K.C.  came  to  Montana  1877;  he  walked 
from  Blackfoot  to  Dillon  before  the  railroad  came. 
He  went  to  work  for  the  Poindexter  and  Orr  Co., 
known  as  P  &  0,  and  lived  11  years  in  Centennial 
Valley,  Montana.  He  came  to  Idaho  in  1896,  and 
settled  on  Medicine  Lodge.  He  bought  the  Collier 
ranch  adjoining  the  Small  ranch  on  the  South,  then 
sold  to  Ben  Hunsaker  1898.  Hunsaker  sold  to 
Denning  &  Swauger  1900. 

COMPILED  BY  LAURA  CLARK  SCOVEL 


LAWRENCE  LEO  "LEE"  CLARK 


"Lee"  &  "Bill" 

Our  father,  Lawrence  Leo  Clark,  known  to  his 
friends  and  neighbors  as  "Lee",  was  born  November 
30,  1903.  He  was  the  seventh  child,  of  a  family  of 
eight,  of  Moses  Chester  and  Annie  Geisler  Clark  born 
at  Menan  at  the  family  home. 

As  a  child  he  received  his  education  in 
Menan.  "Lee"  had  an  older  brother,  William  Moses, 
called  "Bill",  also  born  at  Menan,  March  20,  1897. 

In  1921  their  father  helped  them  purchase  160 
acres,  belonging  to  R.L.  Bybee.  In  1922  they  rented 
the  family  farm,  after  which  they  formed  a 
partnership,  which  lead  to  the  development  of  their 
operation  in  the  cattle  and  farming  business. 

These  two  brothers  were  close  to  each  other, 
they  even  double  dated. 

"Lee"  meet  his  future  wife  through  a  blind 
date,  arraigned  by  his  sister.  The  young  lady,  Belva 
Miller,  lived  east  of  "Lee"  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  E.  and  Caroline 
Gneiting  Miller,  the  oldest  in  a  family  of  ten  children. 

"Bill"  met  "Lillie"  Rottweiler  at  a  party  and 
began  to  date  her.  These  four,  along  with  other 
couples  in  the  neighborhood,  all  dated  together. 

"Lee"  and  Belva  were  married  December  17, 
1927,  by  Judge  Larsen  of  Menan.  They  lived  with  his 
folks  until  April,  when  they  moved  into  a  house  they 
built. 

To  this  union  five  children  were  born: 
Margene  (Clark)  Sheppard,  Annis,  Glenda  (Clark) 
Merrill,  Pocatello,  Jerry  and  Robert  of  the  family 
home  in  Menan,  and  Carolyn  (Clark)  Lee,  of 
Terreton,  Idaho. 
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"Lee"  and  Belva  worked  very  hard  to  get 
ahead.  They  taught  their  children  well  how  to  work 
on  the  family  farm,  where  some  of  their  jobs  were  to 
learn  to  hoe  and  thin  beets,  pick  spuds,  and  raise  850 
chickens. 


s     I 

Larry  &  Carol  >n  Clark  Lee 

"Bill"  and  "Lillie"  were  nurr»rJ  August  25,  1926.  To 
this  union  came  five  children  IrsUrr.  of  the  family 
home  in  Menan,  "Fred"  t»f  S.«mpw»,  Keith  of  Moses 
Clark  in  Menan,  Carol  of  P.<tl^nJ,  Oregon  and 
Donna  (Clark)  Mindenhal!  .<(  (irj^c 

"Bill"  was  called  k>  vrvr  in  World  War  I, 
while  "Lee",  his  father,  and  »itt»  thr  help  of  younger 
brother,  Calvin,  kept  the  Urm  f'^'Mf  w*^^'  "Bill"  was 
released. 

Calvin,  the  younger  br<Kher.  Uler  moved  to 
Butte,  Montana,  where  he  H^«rkrd  in  the  Mines,  until 
his  death  in  the  late  1960s. 

When  "Bill"  returr»ed  hrnne  from  the  service, 
he,  "Lee"  and  their  father,  cuntirxjed  the  family 
farming  business. 

On  "Bill's"  farm  v^-as  a  Urge  orchard  of 
yellow  transparent  apples.  Each  tall  the  two  brothers 
and  families,  would  pick  the.se  apples,  arxl  sell  them 
for  added  cash. 

"Bill"  and  his  wife,  als*)  raised  and  cared  for 
850  chickens. 

"Lee"  and  "Bill"  and  all  the  neighbors  would 
gather  each  fall  to  thresh  their  grain  crop.  They  all 
went  to  each  neighlx)rs  and  helped  thresh  grain,  then 
over  to  the  Clark  farm  where  they  would  complete  this 
work. 

Belva  and  "Lillie"  t(K)k  turns  c(K)king  for  these 
large  gatherings  of  friends  and  neighbors.  The 

men  always  thanked  the  ladies  for  their  excellent 
meals.  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  of  anyone  going 
away  from  their  tables  hungry. 

Eventually  through  the  brothers  hard  work, 
they  were  able  to  also  acquire  more  cattle. 

While  "Lee"  rode  tor  Geisler  Brothers  in  the 


summer  trailing  cattle  to  Bone,  Idaho,  he  met 
"Bill" Flint  IIL  They  became  good  friends.  "BiU" 
Flint  worked  a  cowboy  for  this  cattle  association, 
where  he  was  working  for  George  Mackert. 

Through  this  friendship,  "Lee"  and  "Bill" 
Clark,  "Bill"  Flint,  J. A.  Duffy,  Reed  S.  Brov^-n, 
Robert  F.  Kerr,  and  Otto  E.  Anderson,  were  able  to 
purchase  a  ranch  in  Modoc,  located  in  Clark  County. 

On  June  28,  1943,  they  purchased  this  ranch, 
along  with  this  range  came  forest  rights  and  a  water 
right  in  Paul's  Reservoir. 


.Terry.  Robert  &  Keith  Clark 
Modoc  Water  Project  on  $ch(K)l  Section 

B.H.  Paul  built  this  dam  in  aKmt  1910.  The 
dam  was  raised  and  repaired  by  "Lee"  and  "Bill", 
along  with  "Bill  Flint  and  "Ei<ib"  Kerr.  This  .same 
dam  had  to  be  rebuilt  in  1980  by  Robert  and  Terry- 
Clark,  Keith  Clark,  Nick  Mickelsen  and  Lloyd  Ga.sser. 

In  the  spring  of  each  year,  "Lee"  and  "Bill" 
would  trail  their  cattle  from  the  home  place  in  Mcrun. 
to  the  ranch  at  Modoc  located  in  Clark  Count).  This 
entailed  a  seventy-five  mile  ride,  which  ti>ik  s*»me 
seven  days  to  complete.  Tlie  annual  trail  drive  u^is 
when  all  the  family  members  were  called  up»^n  to  ukc 
part,  which  they  all  Uxiked  to  being  a  part  ot  the 
family  outing. 

When  the  cattle  reached  Hamer.  tlie>  v.ouiJ 
be  joined  with  "Hill"  I  linis  herd  and  contmue  on  the 
U-ail  north  to  Modoc.  The  other  members  ot  this 
a.ssociation  gradually  .sold  their  shares  to  'Lee'  and 
"Bill"  Clark.    "Bill"  llint  rcLiirvd  his  sh.ires. 

This  ranch  had  meadow  grass,  which  was  cut 
and  bailed  by  "Lee"  Clark.  "Bill"  Mint  and  his  vMtc. 
"Flo". 

I  recall  one  s-ummer.  "Ire"  and  '}^o'  v^rrc 
.setting  at  the  back  on  the  Kiiier.  tying  the  hails  by 
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hand,  when  the  axle  on  the  bailer  broke.  It  fell  on 
dad's  leg.  "Bill"  and  "Flo"  had  a  real  tough  time 
getting  this  off  his  leg.  As  you  might  have  guessed, 
it  broke  his  leg  and  mashed  his  foot.  He  had  to  have 
a  bone  removed  from  his  foot,  which  cause  him  to 
walk  with  a  permanent  limp. 

All  family  members  took  part  in  the  branding 
of  the  calves  at  Modoc.  "Bill"  Flint  would  rope  the 
calves,  while  "Lee"  and  "Bill"  would  brand. 

"Bill"  Flint  later  sold  his  share  of  the  ranch  to 
Lloyd  Gasser  and  Nick  Midkelsen,  who  retain  this 
range  today. 

Due  to  "Lee"  and  "Bill's"  faiUng  health,  they 
sold  their  shares  to  their  sons. 

"Lee"  sold  his  share  of  the  ranch  to  his  sons, 
Terry  and  Robert,  September  21,  1974. 

"Bill"  sold  his  to  his  son,  Keith  in  1976.  This 
ranch  still  remains  in  the  Lee  family  today. 

COMPILED  BY  CAROLYN  CLARK  LEE/1992 


S.K.  CLARK  LETTER 
Dillon,  Montana  -  May  18,  1864 

DEAR  MISS  ELIZA  ROBINSON: 

My  silent  friend,  it  has  now  been  over  a 
month  since  I  last  wrote  you  and  since  then  have  had 
no  word  from  you.  Considering  that  I  have  given  you 
plenty  of  time,  it  is  my  duty  to  write  you  again  to  give 
you  a  chance  to  make  known  the  cause  of  delay.  This 
is  but  a  repetition  of  a  like  occurrence  that  has 
happened  2  or  3  times  before  during  our 
correspondence,  and  hope  will  not  occur  soon  again. 
My  friend  Lide,  I  have  seldom,  if  ever,  corresponded 
with  anyone  but  yourself,  that  I  would  consider  it  my 
duty  to  write  the  second  letter  without  receiving  any 
reply.  And  I  hope  I  do  not  overestimate  you  when  I 
say  that  I  consider  you  too  dear  a  friend  to  allow  any 
probable  mistake  or  accident  to  sever  us.  I  do  not  like 
to  find  fault,  but  even  if  you  did  not  receive  my  last, 
I  think  after  due  time  you  should  have  written 
anyhow.  I  know  well  the  independent  way  you  view 
those  matters,  but  for  my  part,  Lide,  this  independent 
style  between  you  and  me  has  ended.  I  propose  being 
fair  and  honest  with  you  and  abide  by  the 
consequences.  Am  sorry  I  have  not  heard  from  you; 
I  would  like  to  write  you  concerning  matters  of 
importance  that  I  must  necessarily  withhold  until  I 
hear  from  you.   And  I  sincerely  hope  this  will  receive 


an  inmiediate  reply.  Well,  Lide,  do  not  know  of  any 
Montana  news  that  would  greatly  interest  you.  I  went 
to  Dillon  today  and  attended  church,  the  first  for  a 
long  time.  I  tell  you  I  am  getting  to  be  one  of  the  best 
boys  you  ever  saw.  But  ah(?)  the  old  adage  gives  me 
away  "self  brag  is  half  scandal."  Well,  guess  I  had 
better  bring  this  to  an  exit.  But  under  any 
circumstances  I  want  you  to  write,  for  if  you  are  to  be 
named  to  some  other  person,  I  would  like  the  privilege 
of  at  least  wishing  you  well. 

Your  friend  till  death, 

S.K.  Clark 

SUBMITTED  BY  CLARK  FAMILY 


SAMUEL  KNOWLES  AND  ELIZABETH 
ROBINSON  CLARK 


"Sam"  and  Elizabeth 

At  the  age  of  19,  "Sam"  left  his  home  and 
family  in  Cambridge,  Ohio,  to  become  a  Pioneer  of 
the  Wild  West. 

Traveling  by  train  to  Blackfoot,  Idaho-the  end 
of  the  rails,  he  walked  to  Dillon,  Montana,  where  he 
was  hired  by  Pondexter  &  Orr  Livestock  Company. 
In  1884  he  filed  on  a  homestead  in  the  Centennial 
Valley,  Montana.  After  building  a  one  room  log 
cabin  in  1885  he  returned  to  Cambridge  to  marry  his 
childhood  sweetheart,  Elizabeth  Robinson,  They 
returned  to  Montana  and  their  new  home  and  cattle 
ranch  where  four  of  their  five  children  were  bom: 
John  Robinson,  1887-1965;  Mable  Jane,  1890-1968; 
Frances,  1891-1895,  and  Samuel  Thomas,  1893-1978. 
Frances  was  killed  by  a  horse  in  1896  and  was  buried 
in  Dillon,  Montana.  Coney  was  bom  in  1896  in 
Idaho.  (Picture  and  story  on  page  761.) 

In  1896  "Sam"  purchased  the  Erving  Collier 
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Ranch  on  Medicine  Lodge.  The  $1200.00  price 
included  160  acres,  several  log  buildings  and  a  brown 
bear.  He  packed  up  his  family,  rounded  up  the 
livestock,  and  headed  for  Medicine  Lodge,  arriving 
just  in  time  for  the  birth  of  their  fifth  child.  Coney 
Elizabeth.  The  livestock  were  apparently  driven  to 
Sheep  Creek  and  over  the  divide  at  the  head  of 
Medicine  Lodge. 

By  1911  "Sam"  and  Elizabeth  had  purchased 
Medicine  Lodge  and  Dubois  Real  Estate  and  Livestock 
from  such  firms  and  individuals  as,  Pyke  Brothers 
Land  and  Livestock  Company,  "Bill"  and  Jane 
Robson,  and  Frank  Swauger. 

They  owned  and  operated  900  acres  3  miles 
west  of  Dillon,  Montana,  where  they  were  breeding 
200  purebred  Hereford  cows.  Daughter  Jane,  and 
son,  "Tom"  traveled  from  Medicine  Lodge  to  Dillon 
by  horse  and  buggy  to  take  care  of  the  irrigating. 

The  new  Idaho  holdings  became  known  as 
Clark  and  Sons  Livestock  Company,  consisting  of 
1600  acres  ranch  land,  3400  head  of  cattle,  150  head 
of  horses,  and  various  commercial  and  residential 
buildings  in  Dubois.  The  Denning  and  Swauger 
Sheep  Company  became  known  as  Denning  and  Clark 
Sheep  Company  operating,  at  the  time,  in  the  Birch 
Creek  and  Little  Lost  River  area,  boasting  22000  head 
of  sheep,  and  about  600  acres  of  ranch  land. 

In  1914  Clark  and  Sons  Livestock  Company, 
and  Denning  and  Clark  Sheep  Company  merged, 
becoming  Clark  and  Denning  Livestock  Company. 

In  1915— "Sam"  along  with  Elmer  Davis, 
promoted  the  first  Bank  in  Dubois.  The  building  was 
completed  in  1916  and  "Sam"  was  elected  president  of 
the  Security  State  Bank  of  Dubois  by  the  stock 
holders. 

"Sam"  acquired  interest  in  the  West  Chicago 
Stock  Yards  and  The  Western  Livestock  Loan 
Company  of  Salt  Lake  and  Pocatello.  He  became 
active  in  civic  affairs  and  politics.  He  served  as 
Representative  of  Fremont  County,  and  in  1919  had 
the  new  county,  Clark  County,  named  in  his  honor. 
He  served  various  terms  from  1919  through  1931  and 
as  its  Senator,  the  position  he  held  at  his  death  in 
1933. 

In  1919-1920  Senator  "Sam",  realizing  he 
could  not  effectively  manage  The  Clark  and  Denning 
Livestock  Company  and  continue  his  civic,  and 
political  activities,  tran.sferred  by  deed  49%  of  the 
Company  stock  to  James  Denning  and  named  him 
General  Manager.  The  Company  became  know  as 
Denning  and  Clark  Livestock  Company. 


Senator  "Sam"  died  March  15,  1933  and  his 
wife,  Elizabeth,  died  10  days  later,  March  24,  1933. 
They  and  4  of  their  children  are  buried  in  the  Dubois 
Cemetery. 

COMPILED  BY  "SAM"  K.  CI  ARK/IQOI 


COMMENTS  ABOUT 

SAMUEL  KNOWLES  CLARK, 

CLARK  COUNTY 


S.  K.  Clark 


I,  Laura  Clark  Scovel,  wish  U)  thank  Mrs. 
Bonnie  Stoddard  for  inviting  me  to  participate  in  the 
Clark  County  Centennial  Celebration  in  DuUiis.  June 
29,  1990. 

Last  year  I  became  involved  in  preparing  the 
design  for  the  seal  for  Clark  Count\,  again  at  her 
invitation.  This  project  has  K*en  s-ucoessfully 
completed  by  Mr.  Scott  Hall,  Mr.  TiKld  Han.s*in  arxl 
Mr.  Noel  Weber  of  Classic  Sign  Studio,  R^ise.  1  am 
pleased  they  look  my  rather  crude  design  and 
enhanced  it  to  an  arustic  state.  The  design  uas 
inspired  by  the  desert  and  one  of  the  beauutul  wild 
plants,  the  Indian  Paint  Bru.sh.  Some  ot  the  early 
brands  taken  from  the  brand  registry  Kx>k  m  the  Stale 
Archives  are  an  integral  part  o(  the  design  I  felt  it 
was  particularly  fitting  Mr.  Clark's  name  be-  u.scd  as 
well.  The  .seals  of  the  fort>'  tour  Id.iho  counurs  are 
miw  permanently  displayed  on  Capitol  lioulevard  in 
Boise.  The  Unveiling  tixik  place  on  July  ^.  I'M) 
Thomas  Carlyle.  a  noted  British  historian,  who  lived 
from  1705  to  1881.  is  reputed  to  Ium-  s.iid.  "HiMory 
is  the  essence  oi  innumerable  biographies'. 

WTien  I  began  my  re.search  on  (Mark  County 
I  became  engro.vsed  m  the  place  nanK\s.  Udy  Hi>t 
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Springs,  Spencer,  Winsper  and  many  otiiers.  What 
enthralling  accounts  each  of  these  men  and  women 
must  have  told  about  this  area. 

We  are  indebted  to  those  who,  with  a  strong 
sense  of  history,  recorded  the  notable  events  in  the 
Uves  of  those  who  were  motivated  to  strike  out  with 
little  more  tfian  a  strong  desire  to  achieve.  While 
their  primary  objective  many  have  been  to  benefit 
themselves  they  ultimately  influenced  the  fortunes  of 
others. 

One  such  man  was  Samuel  Knowles  Clark,  for 
whom  this  county  was  named.  Mr.  Clark  was  bom  in 
Cambridge,  Ohio  in  1858.  His  parents,  John  and 
Mary  Clark,  were  natives  of  Ohio.  He  attended  the 
pubUc  schools  and  worked  on  his  parent's  farm  during 
vacations.  In  1877,  at  the  age  of  19,  he  left  for 
Montana. 

When  he  arrived  near  Blackfoot  he  walked  to 
Dillon,  Montana.  According  to  his  eldest  son,  John 
Clark,  his  father  walked  at  night  and  hid  during  the 
day  to  avoid  Indians.  In  Dillon  he  was  hired  by 
Poindexter  and  Orr  Livestock  Company  of  Beaverhead 
County.  In  1879,  he  built  several  miles  of  jack  fence 
on  the  Blacktail  Creek  east  of  Dillon.  He  worked  for 
them  for  seven  years.  In  1884  he  filed  on  a 
homestead  in  Montana's  Centennial  Valley.  The 
following  years,  1885,  he  built  a  one-room  cabin  with 
no  floor.  He  then  returned  to  Cambridge  to  marry  a 
childhood  friend,  Elizabeth  Robinson.  Miss  Robinson, 
whose  parents  were  ft-om  Ireland,  was  bom  in 
Cambridge,  Ohio  on  January  23,  1861,  During  their 
time  in  the  Centennial  Valley  heavy  snows  only 
permitted  trips  to  Lima,  then  called  Alderdice,  during 
the  spring  and  fall.  Raising  cattle  provided  their  main 
source  of  income. 

During  the  eleven  years  they  lived  in  Montana 
four  children  were  bora:  John  in  1887,  Jane  in  1890, 
Frances  1891  and  Thomas  in  1893.  Frances  was 
fatally  injured  when  a  pony  kicked  her  in  tiie  head  in 
April  1895.  Three  other  daughters  were  bom,  Coney 
in  1896  and  two  infants  who  died. 

In  1896,  six  years  after  Idaho  statehood,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Clark  moved  to  Medicine  Lodge  when 
Hyrum  F.  Clark,  not  related,  spoke  highly  of  the  area. 
They  purchased  the  Irving  CoUier  ranch  for  $1200. 
This  price  included  not  only  160  acres  and  buildings, 
but  also  a  resident  brown  bear.  In  1899  this  ranch 
was  sold  to  Ben  Hunsaker.  (Two  years  later  Mr. 
Hunsaker  sold  to  sheepmen  Denning  and  Swauger  of 
Little  Lost  River). 

In  1900  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  purchased  50 


percent  interest  in  Pyke  Brothers  of  Medicine  Lodge. 
Pioneers  Jim  Nibley,  Billy  Robson  and  W.A.  Pyke 
homesteaded  this  area.  In  1904,  an  additional  160 
acres  were  bought  from  Bill  and  Jack  Robson.  Pyke 
Brothers  and  Clark  Land  and  Livestock  Company 
were  incorporated  by  1906.  In  this  same  year  they 
purchased  the  Frank  Swauger  interest  in  Denning  and 
Swauger  Sheep  Company.  Denning  and  Clark  was 
created. 

The  Clarks  bought  out  Pyke  Brothers  interest 
in  Pyke  and  Clark  in  1911.  All  of  their  holdings 
became  known  as  Clark  and  Sons  Livestock  Company. 
Three  years  later,  1914,  Denning  and  Clark  took  over 
this  firm.  More  land  and  livestock  was  purchased 
after  the  merger.  In  1917,  they  bought  the  Elmer 
Davis  ranch  of  330  acres  with  all  range  and  water 
rights  in  addition  to  400  head  of  cattle.  At  their 
height  they  ran  33,000  head  of  sheep  ad  2,000  head  of 
cattle. 

Ranches  purchased  were  those  operated  by 
Charles  Watts,  Ed  Kauftnan  and  the  Ransom  ranches 
on  Birch  Creek.  Two  hundred  purebred  Herefords 
were  fed  and  grazed  on  their  900  acre  ranch  three 
miles  west  of  Dillon,  Montana.  The  Clarks  other 
interests  included  the  West  Chicago  Stock  Yards, 
Westem  Livestock  Loan  Company  of  Salt  Lake  City 
and  Pocatello.  Other  holdings  were  in  Dubois, 
including  the  Poulson  Hotel,  which  later  burned.  Mr. 
Clark  was  president  of  the  Security  State  Bank  of 
Dubois,  incorporated  in  1919. 

In  addition  to  all  of  these  activities,  Mr.  Clark 
served  as  representative  for  Fremont  County  and  when 
Clark  County  was  created  by  Governor  David  W. 
Davis,  February  1,  1919,  he  became  Senator. 

His  political  allegiance  was  to  the  Republican 
Party.  Fraternally  he  was  associated  with  the 
Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  the  Knights 
of  the  Maccabees.    He  was  of  Episcopal  faith. 

In  one  of  his  last  letters  which  he  wrote  fi-om 
Boise  to  his  son,  John  and  family,  he  mentioned  that 
the  work  of  the  legislature  was  tiring  him,  but  the 
tenor  of  the  letter  indicated  a  keen  interest  in  the 
legislative  proceedings  and  his  business  affairs. 
Fifteen  days  later  Mr.  Clark  entered  the  LDS  Hospital 
in  Idaho  Falls.  He  died  March  15,  1933.  His  wife, 
Elizabeth,  entered  the  hospital  four  days  after  her 
husband.    She  died  March  24,  1933. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  epitomized  the  dynamism 
inherent  in  pioneer  stock. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  thank  Mrs.  Stoddard  for  her 
sense  of  history  in  the  arduous  task  of  documenting 
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the  chronicles  of  this  area.  I  also  want  to  thank  Mrs. 
Connie  Clark  Garey,  Miss  Carol  Seddon  and  Miss 
Virginia  Clark  for  the  contributions  they  have  made  to 
the  Idaho  State  Historical  Museum  and  the  State 
Archives.  Other  items  preserved  by  John  R.  Clark, 
Jr.  and  Frances  Clark  Seddon  were  donated  in  their 
names  by  myself.  Mrs.  Juila  Ford  and  Elizabeth 
Jaycox  of  the  State  Archives  were  particularly  helpful 
to  me. 

Thanking  you  for  your  time  and  attention.  MRS.  LAUR,\ 
CLARK  SCOVTL  (Granddaughter  of  Samuel  Knowels  Clark i 


SAMUEL  "SAM"  K.  AND  DORTHA  O. 
SPARKS  CLARK 


Charles  Sparks.  Dortha  & 

"Sam"  Clark.  Jr.  "Tom"  Clark. 

(front)  Susie  Sparks.  Eunice  Clark 

Samuel  "Sam"  K.  Clark,  comely  known  as 
"Young  Sam"  was  the  only  son  of  Samuel  Thomas 
"Tom"  and  Anna  Eunice  Clark  of  Medicine  Lodge. 

"Sam"  was  bom  July  10,  1919,  at  the  Idaho 
Falls  Hospital.  He  resided  at  Medicine  Lodge,  Small, 
Idaho  from  1919  to  1940,  on  the  home  ranch  located 
one  mile  north  of  the  Small  Post  Office  and  one  half 
mile  east  of  the  Medicine  Lodge  School  house. 

He  grew  up  on  Medicine  Lodge  where  he 
assisted  the  family  in  their  sheep  ranching  operations. 
It  was  here  he  also  attended  his  early  years  of  schools 
in  the  little  brick  school  of  District  #24.  Basketball 
and  baseball  were  his  favorite  subjects,  and  he  played 
on  the  main  team  of  both  sports. 

"Sam"  then  served  five  years  in  the  U.S.  Air 


Force  during  Worid  War  n,  mostly  in  the  South 
Pacific.  After  his  discharge,  he  spent  several  years 
attending  various  Universities.  He      was 

employed  by  the  National  Park  Service,  serving  in 
Idaho's  Craters  of  the  Moon  and  Cahfomia's  Death 
Valley.  He  became  interested  in  electronics,  moved 
to  California,  and  has  retired  from  active  work  in 
design  and  manufacturing  of  electrical  computer 
systems  for  mihtary  and  space  programs. 

In  1949  he  married  Dortha  0.  Sparks, 
daughter  of  Charles  and  "Susie"  Sparks,  prominent 
members  of  the  farming  communities  of  Lost  River 
Valley  and  New  Sweden,  near  Idaho  Falls. 

Retirement  years  have  brought  them  back  to 
Clark  County  where  they  spend  much  of  the  summers 
in  Spencer,  then  back  to  their  home  in  Chatsworth, 
Cahfomia,  during  the  Nvinter  months. 

"Sam"  and  Dortha  have  enjoyed  their  family  of 
four  children  including:  Allen,  Gary,  Richard  and 
Charles.   Fun  times  now  are  with  their  grandchildren. 

"Sam's"  cherished  memories  of  Clark  County 

were  many,  but  those  that  seem  to  stand  out  include: 

Trip  to  Dubois  via  covered  v^-agon  to  bring  home  a 

new  sister;  Perched  on  granddad  Clark's  shoulders  and 

shaking  hands  v,ith  President  Harding;  First  day  at 

Medicine  Lodge  school  under  watchful  eye  of  Glad>-s 

Thomas;  Annual  Easter  picnic  sponsored  and  catered 

by  the  'Best  Cooks  in  the  World",  Annual  April  1st 

Expedition  to  those  challenging  cliffs  of  Rocky  Hollow 

and  the  mysterious  caverns  beneath  the  class  room 

floors  of  Medicine  Lodge  school;  Record  shattenng 

sporting  events,  especially  those  home  games  played 

in  our  unique  basketball  gvm  v^ith  its  low  ceiling  and 

flickering  gas  lanterns;  the  lights  would  go  out  v^hen 

the  visitors  had  the  ball;  This  same  g>m  with  the 

addition  of  a  homemade  stage  hosted  'The  greatest 

shows  on  earth."    The  names  are  long  forgotten,  hut 

the    stars   will    be   remembered   forever;   The   man> 

swinging  dances;  These  and  many,  many  more  make 

for  the  fondest  memories  of  time,  place  arxJ  the  finest 

people  in  the  world. 

COMPILFD  BY  S\NflTL  •SA.M'  k.  CLARK 


"TOM"  AND  EUNICE  CLARK 
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Eunice  and  "Tom" 

Son  of  the  man  for  whom  Clark  County  is 
named,  it  is  no  wonder  that  "Tom"  Clark  had  a 
lifelong  interest  in  Idaho's  pioneer  hist4>ry.  "Tom" 
was  born  October  22,  1893  to  Samuel  K.  and 
Elizabeth  Robinson  Clark  in  the  Centt-nnul  Valley, 
Beaverhead  County,  Montana.  Samixrl  CUrk  moved 
his  family  to  Medicine  Lodge  (Small)  m  18%  and 
later  served  as  the  first  state  vrruitv  tnmi  the 
newly-formed  county.  As  a  young  man.  'Tttm'  was 
active  in  the  management  of  the  CUrk  and  Sons 
Corporation,  Clark  Pyke  LivestcKk  Ct>mpany  and  the 
Denning  and  Clark  Corporation  vvith  mterests  in 
sheep,  cattle  and  ranching.  He  also  served  several 
terms  as  water-master  of  District  37  and  trustee  of 
Medicine  LxxJge  School  District  and  vk-as  a  member  of 
the  Clark  County  Republican  Central  Committee.  He 
was  also  a  livestock  appraiser. 

"Tom"  married  Eunice  Daniel,  daughter  of  G. 
S.  and  Saddle  Core  Daniel.  She  was  born  September 
14,  1896  at  Pepsin,  Newton  County,  Missouri.  In 
1914,  her  parents  took  up  a  homestead  in  the  Sweet 
Sage  District,  about  three  miles  southeast  of  Lidy, 
moving  from  Garfield,  Washington.  "Tom"  and 
Eunice  were  married  in  Idaho  Falls  on  October  22, 
1916.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Sutiff,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the 
special  parlor  of  the  Hotel  Eleanor.  Mrs.  Clark 
shared  her  husband's  interest  in  Idaho  history  and  was 
known  as  an  active  homemaker. 

In  later  years,  "Tom"  and  Eunice  owned  the 
River  Terrace  Trailer  Court  in  Idaho  Falls,  as  well  as 
the  Craters  of  the  Moon  Monument  concession  near 
Arco.    They  retired  to  Hemet,  California. 

The  Clarks  had  two  children,  "Sam"  K.  of 
Chatsworth,  California  and  Virginia  of  Hawthorne, 
California.       They   had   four   grandsons   and   four 


great-grandchildren.  "Tom"  was  preceded  in  death  by 
a  brother,  John,  and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Coney  Hill  and 
Mrs.  Jane  Gauchay. 

COMPILED  BY  TOM  CLARK 


FAMILY  TREE  -  CLARK 

SAMUEL  KNOWLES  CLARK  Married 
ELIZABETH  ROBINSON 

CHILDREN 

Jane  Clark  married  Granville  Gauchay;  Frances  Clark, 
deceased;  Coney  Clark  married  Wilbur  Lee  Hill; 
Samuel  Thomas  Clark  married  Eunice  Daniel  -  They 
had  three  children,  one  daughter  died;  Virginia  K.; 
and  Samuel  K.  "Sam"  married  Dorotha  Sharp.  They 
have  three  sons,  Charles,  Richard  S.  and  Jason 
Samuel. 

JOHN  ROBINSON  CLARK  Married  ANNA 
RASMUSSEN 

(John  Robinson  was  the  eldest  son  of  Samuel  Knowles 
Clark.) 

CHILDREN 

Frances  M.  married  Lyle  C.  Seddon,  they  have  one 
daughter,  Carol;  Connie  E.  married  Charles  A.  Garey, 
they  have  one  son,  Charles  L.  Garey,  who  married 
Sheryl  Johnson;  John  R,,  Jr.  married  Betty  J.  Scott; 
Laura  married  Victor  L.  Scovel. 

COMPILED  BY  LAURA  CLARK  SCOVEL 


VIRGINIA  KATHLEEN  CLARK 


J 

Vireinia 
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Virginia  spent  her  growing  up  years  on 
Medicine  Lodge  at  the  family  sheep  ranch. 

She  was  the  only  daughter  of  Samuel  Thomas 
"Tom"  and  Eunice  Daniels  Clark,  and  had  one 
brother,  Samuel  "Sam"  K. 

Her  early  schooling  was  attained  at  Medicine 
Lxxlge.  Two  and  three  years  of  high  school  were 
offered  at  this  time.  Here  she  was  one  of  the  star 
players  on  both  the  basketball  and  baseball  teams. 
Transportation  to  and  from  school  was  in  the  old 
school  wagon  and  the  sleigh  when  winter  came. 
Virginia  and  her  brother,  "Sam"  looked  out  for  each 
other  in  their  growing  up  years,  especially  since  she 
was  his  Httle  sister. 

Virginia  graduated  from  Albion  College  and 
held  teaching  positions  in  the  Salmon  and  Idaho  Falls 
schools  in  Idaho.  She  moved  U)  Li»s  Angeles  in  1949 
to  attend  art  classes  at  v^rutas  schools.  She 
subsequendy  became  rnjrjjrrd  in  illustrating 
commercial,  military,  and  vfu.r  rvjuipment. 

Virginia  never  nurri<-d  ^nj  is  presendy  living 
in  Torrance,  California. 

COMPILED  BY  "SAM"  K.  ClAKK 


THE  CLEGG  FAMILY 

The  John  Cleg^;  family  were  early 
homesteaders  near  Camas  Creek  They  homestead 
320  acres  of  land,  located  eleven  mile.s  cast  of  Dubois. 
This  area  was  for  strictly  dry  farmmg  He  lived  there 
a  couple  of  years,  then  persuaded  his  parents,  Walter 
and  Deborah  Clegg  to  move  u»  Dubi»is  from  Utah  to 
live.  He  gave  them  five  acres  of  land  TTiey  moved 
onto  it  with  six  of  thirteen  children.  The  older 
children  were  already  married  and  had  families  of 
their  own.  Moving  here  with  them  were:  Mae,  Afton, 
Parley,  John,  Stella,  and  Debt)rah  Myrtle. 

They  continued  to  farm  until  John  and  Afton 
went  off  to  World  War  I.  Then  John  was  killed  in 
France  in  1918.  His  body  was  remrned  to  Dubois  in 
1921,  followed  by  a  military  funeral.  The  Clegg  or 
Sloan  Post  of  the  American  Legion  was  so  named 
after  John,  and  a  comrade  killed  in  the  war.  Deborah 
Clegg  was  a  Gold  Star  Mother.  Afton  came  hack 
home  and  helped  his  family  farm,  and  later  .sell  the 
farm  and  move  into  Dubois. 

Three  family  members  are  buried  in  the 
Dubois    Cemetery:    Walter    1.    Clegg    (1848-1928). 


Deborah  W.  Clegg  (1860-1937)  and  John  T.  Clegg 
(1887-1918). 

GEORGE  &  DEBORAH  MYRTLE 
CLEGG  ROSE 


George  &  Myrtle 

Deborah  Myrtle  married  George  Rose  of 
Menan.  He  worked  as  a  railroad  section  worker  for 
38  years.  Consequently,  they  lived  in  other  areas  for 
a  time,  such  as  Hamer,  Roberts,  as  well  as  DuKvjs. 
They  had  a  family  of  six  children.  The  rvso  older 
ones,  Dorothy  and  Maralene  were  from  a  previous 
marriage  of  Deborahs.  George  was  sixty-two  when  he 
retired.  He  was  born  in  1897  and  died  in  May  1966 
of  a  heart  attack.  He  was  buried  in  DuKiis. 
Maralene  never  did  live  in  Dukiis.  She  finished  her 
schooling  in  Hamer.  She  just  visited  from  time  to 
time.  She  now  lives  in  Mesa,  Arizoru.  and  ha.s  tliree 
children. 

DORTHV  ROSE  TWARDAK 


I>(»r  n(ll> 
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Dorothy  was  married  to  "Ted"  Twardak  when 
she  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  Ted  was  from  Chicago, 
Illinois  and  was  stationed  in  Dubois  with  the  C.C.C's. 
Dorothy  and  "Ted"  had  one  daughter,  Dotty  Lee.  She 
was  born  when  Dorothy  was  18  years  old.  When 
World  War  II  broke  out,  "Ted"  went  into  the  Army, 
and  then  Dorothy  also  enlisted  in  the  "WAC"  Army. 
Deborah  Myrtle  took  care  of  Dotty  until  they  both 
came  home. 

"Ted"  and  Dorothy  lived  in  Dubois  until  1950. 
They  moved  to  Ogden,  living  there  for  a  couple  of 
years  before  they  separated.  Dorothy  went  to 
Phoenix,  Arizona  and  "Ted"  to  Chicago.  Later  they 
both  went  to  Los  Angeles,  California,  got  a  divorce 
and  went  their  separate  ways.  Both  then  remarried, 
and  Ted  had  two  more  children,  while  Dorothy  had 
none. 

"Dotty"  Lee  grew  up  in  Los  Angeles.  She  is 
married  and  has  three  children. 

Dorothy  died  in  February  1975  of  a  heart 
attack.  She  donated  her  body  to  science.  Ted  still 
lives  to  this  day  in  Los  Angeles. 

JOHN  AND  FLOY  ROSE  EVANS 

I,  Floy  Rose,  was  born  in  1931.  I  moved 
back  to  Dubois  with  my  family  when  I  was  eight  years 
old.  My  age,  I  can  well  remember,  because  of  the 
pleasant  surprise  birthday  my  mom  and  sister, 
Dorothy  had  for  me,  with  a  lot  of  my  school  friends. 
The  ones  I  best  remember  were  the  O'Neil  girls  and 
Betty  Jean  Craig  (as  she  was  called  then). 

At  school  when  anyone  had  a  birthday,  we 
had  to  go  through  the  spats.  We  had  to  crawl  on  our 
hands  and  knees  through  the  legs  of  other  classmates 
and  get  spatted. 

I  was  the  smallest  in  the  class,  and  seemed  to 
be  the  one  that  was  always  getting  picked  on  and 
being  made  fun  of.  The  kids  would  throw  snowballs  at 
me  or  knock  me  down  and  wash  my  face  with  snow 
and  I'd  run  home  bawling  to  my  mother. 

Our  family  always  walked  to  school  and  went 
home  again  for  our  lunch.  We  lived  on  the  north  end 
of  town.  Our  home  has  since  burned  down,  but  was 
located  on  the  property  now  owned  by  Ron  Barg.  I 
learned  to  milk  the  cow,  but  she  got  ornery,  so  we 
sold  her.  We  had  plenty  of  eggs  from  our  chickens. 
We  also  had  vegetables  from  our  garden.  In  the  fall 
we  would  get  out  of  school  to  help  pick  potatoes 
(potato  harvest  vacation),  to  earn  a  little  spending 
money  to  go  to  the  show,  or  buy  some  new  clothes. 


There  was  a  theater  and  we  went  to  the  show 
twice  a  week. 

My  first  job  was  washing  dishes  at 
Rasmussen's  Cafe  for  fifty  cents  an  hour.  I  worked 
after  school  and  Saturdays. 

I  also  did  some  baby  sitting  and  pulled  weeds 
for  a  lady  named  Mrs.  Laird.  She  would  give  me  a 
few  nickels  and  I  thought  that  was  a  lot  at  that  time. 

In  the  winter  time  I  went  to  all  the  Basketball 
games,  away  from  home  and  home  too.  I  wouldn't 
miss  a  game. 

I  played  on  the  girls  high  school  basketball 
team  and  enjoyed  it  very  much.  In  the  spring  time  we 
played  girls  softball.  I  was  out  in  the  field  one  day 
and  someone  hit  a  fly  ball.  I  ran  to  catch  it,  the  sun 
being  in  my  eyes,  and  Gloria  Doschades  was  also 
running  to  catch  it,  and  we  collided.  She  ended  up 
with  a  broken  nose;  only  my  dignity  was  hurt. 

I  was  in  a  4-H  Club  for  a  couple  of  years.  I 
took  cooking  and  sewing.  We  entered  our  projects  at 
the  Clark  County  Fair  winning  blue  ribbons,  so  were 
able  to  take  our  projects  to  the  State  Fair  at  Blackfoot. 
June  O'Neil  and  I  made  some  muffins  together  to 
enter  at  Blackfoot.  She  got  a  blue,  1st  place  ribbon, 
and  I  got  a  red,  2nd  place  ribbon;  however,  the 
muffins  came  out  of  the  same  pan.  Our  4-H  Leader 
was  Mrs.  Alta  Killian,  who  was  also  a  school  teacher 
at  Dubois. 

The  4-H  Club  also  raised  money  and  we  went 
on  a  chartered  bus  to  Moscow,  Idaho.  We  really  had 
a  good  time.    I  also  attended  Girls  State  there. 

I  graduated  in  1950.  I  went  to  work  for 
"Pop"  Sill  at  the  Legion  Cafe  for  about  six  months. 
Then  someone  else  took  over  his  cafe  and  I  left  and 
decided  to  go  to  Utah  to  visit  my  sister,  Dorothy.  I 
couldn't  find  a  job,  so  decided  to  enlist  in  the  "WAC" 
Army.  I  enlisted  at  Salt  Lake  City  in  March,  1951. 
I  rode  the  train  to  Ft.  Lee,  Virginia  for  basic  training. 
I  was  there  for  six  weeks,  then  went  to  Ft.  Knox, 
Kentucky  for  another  eight  weeks  for  Cooks  and 
Baker's  School.  After  that  schooling,  I  was  sent  to 
Ft.  Riley,  Kansas. 

There  I  met  Sgt.  John  Evans  from  St.  Charles, 
Virginia.  He  brought  the  rations  to  the  Mess  Hall  and 
we  would  have  coffee  together  and  chit-chat.  We 
dated  for  about  six  months.  We  were  married  at  the 
Post  Chapel  in  our  Army  Uniforms  on  January  20, 
1953.  John  was  due  to  be  discharged,  so  since  we 
were  married,  I  was  discharged  also.  We  went  to 
Indiana  for  about  six  months  to  live.  Then  John's 
brother,  who  was  living  in  San  Diego,  California, 
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encouraged  us  to  move  out  there  to  work  and  live. 
This  we  did.  We  packed  up  all  we  owned,  which  was 
not  very  much,  and  drove  to  San  Diego. 

John  went  to  work  for  General  Dynamics  - 
Convoir  and  has  been  there  ever  since. 

We  have  three  children:  Linda,  36;  Mike,  31; 
and  Chris,  29.  We  are  now  enjoying  our 
grandchildren. 


John.  "ChrJNV  '\\\r\  Hov 
I   now   work   f»»f    ihr    Cir>    SchtK)ls    in   the 


cafeteria. 


RICHARD  ROSE 


Richard  Rose,  the  s<»n  t»f  G«n»rgc  and  Deborah 
Myrtle  Rose,  was  born  in  1935  He  graduated  in 
1952  from  Clark  County  High  Sch»tnl.  He  went  into 
the  Air  Force  for  four  years. 

Richard  married  Gcraldine  Samuelson  of 
Portland,  Oregon.  They  have  tux>  children:  Cheryl 
34,  and  Mike,  31.  Cheryl  is  married  and  Mike  is  in 
the  U.S.  Navy. 


■rs|i 


Richard 


Richard  and  Geraldine  still  live  in  Portland,  where 
Richard  works  for  the  Pacific  Telephone  Company. 

JUANITA  ROSE  RICHARDS 


.luanita 

Juanita  Rose  was  born  in  1938,  the  daughter 
of  George  and  Deborah  Myrtle  Rose. 

She  attended  school  at  Dubois,  however  she 
quit  in  her  third  year  of  high  schcx)!. 

Juanita  married  LeRoy  Richards  of  Terrc*ton. 
Several  years  later  they  were  on  a  hunting  trip.  When 
some  of  the  hunters  came  home  they  found  Juanita. 
She  had  been  cleaning  a  gun,  when  ii  discharged 
accidentJy,  killing  her  instantly.  She  died  in  1959  and 
was  buried  in  the  Dubois  Cemetery  in  the  family  plott. 

RONALD  ROSE 


Rom. lid 
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Ronald  Rose,  was  the  youngest  son,  born  to 
George  and  Deborah  Myrtle  Rose  in  1942.  He 
graduated  from  Clark  County  High  School  in  1960. 
He  also  went  into  the  Air  Force.  When  he  was 
discharged  he  married  Janice  Berkhart.  They  have 
three  daughters,  Juanita,  Teresa  and  Debbie.  Janice 
had  four  other  children  from  a  previous  marriage. 
They  now  hve  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 

COMPILED  BY  FLOY  ROSE  EVANS 


HENRY  AFTON  AND  ANNA  KOOP  CLEGG 


Anna  &  Henry 

We  came  to  Dubois  in  1914,  and  my  brother, 
John,  and  I  homesteaded  near  Camas  Creek,  close  to 
the  Jacoby  Ranch.   It  was  all  sagebrush. 

My  folks,  the  Walter  Cleggs,  moved  out  to  the 
dry  farm  and  lived  there  several  years. 

My  brother,  John  and  I  were  in  World  War  I. 
We  left  together,  but  my  brother  was  killed  at  the 
Argonne  Offense  in  France  the  10th  day  of  October, 
1918.  They  sent  his  body  home  two  years  later. 
Dubois  held  a  military  service  for  him  and  he  was 
buried  at  the  Dubois  Cemetery.  After  that  the 
American  Legion  Post  was  named  after  him  and  called 
the  Clegg-SIoan  Post. 

When  I  was  discharged  from  the  service,  I 
came  home  in  May,  and  farmed  with  my  brother,  Joe, 
for  several  years  on  Camas. 

I  met  my  wife,  Anna  Koop,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1919.  John  Palmer  was  killed  the  same  day, 
while  participating  at  the  Rodeo  at  Dubois.  The 
Dubois  Stockyards  was  used  to  hold  the  stock.  They 
would  put  a  rider  on  a  horse,  open  the  gate  and  let 
the  horse  buck  out  through  the  desert,  to  see  how  long 


the  rider  could  stay  with  him. 

Anna  and  I  were  married  that  fall,  September 
29,  1919. 

We  farmed  out  on  the  dry  farm  several  years 
and  it  was  really  hard  times.  We  had  so  many  dry 
years  there,  it's  hard  to  say  how  many. 

A  neighbor  by  the  name  of  Robinett,  and  my 
brothers  and  I,  cut  our  grain  together  with  a  header. 
It  got  so  dry  my  brothers  left  and  I  farmed  with 
Robbinetts  until  the  harvest  was  over.  We  have  some 
picture  of  farming  there. 

My  folks  moved  to  Dubois  in  1921  after  we 
had  been  married  for  two  years.  They  celebrated  their 
Golden  Wedding  Anniversary  in  September,  1925. 

My  father  and  mother  are  both  buried  in  the 
Dubois  Cemetery  with  several  grandchildren  and 
George  Rose  and  daughter,  Juanita. 

I  held  a  position  in  the  Dubois  LDS  Bishopric 
with  William  Beck  and  Henry  Chandler,  and  later  I 
was  Branch  President. 

In  the  winter  time  I  would  ride  a  horse  to  get 
to  church,  as  the  roads  were  too  bad  otherwise. 

We  left  Dubois  in  the  fall  of  1931,  moving  to 
Dietrich,  Idaho  and  have  lived  here  since. 

We  went  to  Dubois  every  year  to  decorate 
graves,  until  1979.  Because  our  health  hasn't  been 
too  good  lately.    We  have  had  to  discontinue  this. 

My  wife,  and  I  celebrated  our  Golden 
Wedding  Anniversary  in  1969.  Since  then  my  wife 
has  had  a  heart  attack  and  has  not  been  very  well. 

We  have  had  a  long  life  together. 

COMPILED  BY  HENfRY  AFTON  CLEGG.  1979 


HARRY  CLOSE 

Harry  Close  was  a  resident  of  the  Clark 
County  area  for  some  thirty  years,  arriving  in  the  year 
of  1907.  He  first  lived  and  worked  at  the  Chas.  B. 
Watts  ranch  on  Birch  creek.  Later  he  established  his 
own  homestead,  where  he  continued  to  live. 

Clark  County  remained  his  home  until  his 
death,  in  December,  1940.  (Paper  clipping  dated  Jan 
2,  1941) 

Mr.  Close  was  born  in  Glastonbury, 
Somershire,  England  in  February  1882,  then  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1902,  settling  first  in  Ohio  and 
moving  later  to  Michigan, 

He  had  a  brother,  Sid  Close  living  in  Clark 
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County,  who  was  Clark  County  Sheriff  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  Harry  was  driving  his  car  near  the  Dubois 
railroad  tracks  on  a  Monday  morning  when  he 
suffered  a  fatal  heart  attack. 

He  is  buried  in  Dubois.  Special  music 
furnished  during  his  funeral  services  was  a  mixed 
quartet  composed  of  Beth  Leonardson,  Helen  Laird, 
Kenneth  Leonardson  and  Roscoe  Smith. 

COMPILED  BY  ANNE  CLOSE  LEONARDSON 


SIDNEY  AND  RACHEL  CLOSE 


Euella  &  Ltt>n;ird  Cl«i»<  L^rM^n. 
Rachel  $,  ■>i||lJL>J^ 

Sidney  Close  was  burn  J^rxur)  26,  1869  at 
Baltonsborough,  England,  thr  %»n  »»!  Jane  and  George 
Close.  He  came  to  the  I'mirJ  Sutr%  when  he  was  19 
years  old.  His  first  years  in  the  I'.S.  were  sp>ent  in 
Michigan  where  an  older  brother.  Arthur,  lived  and  in 
Ohio  where  another  older  brother.  Fred,  lived.  Sid 
had  six  brothers  and  five  sisters  and  all  of  his  brothers 
came  to  the  U.S.,  except  the  youngest  one,  Walter. 
In  1907  he  came  west  to  Birch  Creek  where  another 
brother,  Harold  (Harry),  had  settled.  He  was 
employed  at  the  old  Nicholia  mine  He  later  moved 
to  Spencer  where  he  was  employed  by  the  WcxkI  Live 
Stock  Company,  becoming  one  «»t  their  foremen.  Two 
of  his  good  friends,  who  were  also  foremen,  were 
Harry  Dunn,  Sr.  and  "Fred"  Woodie.  On  February 
24,  1922,    "Sid"  married  Rachel  Bnmley  Larsen. 

Rachel  Brimley  was  born  February  22,  1890, 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  to  John  and  Sarah  Dalton 
Brimley.  She  had  five  si.sters  and  two  brothers.  She 
attended  schools  in  Salt  Lake  City.  On  November  1 1 , 
1908  she  was  married  to  Charles  S.  Larsen.  They 
made  their  home  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  to  this  union 
three  children  were  born,  Leonard,  Geraldine  and 
Anne.  She  was  later  divorced  and  on  Feb.  24,  1922 
she  was  married  to  Sidney  Close  and  .she  and  the 
children  moved  to  Spencer,  Idaho.  During  the  years 
that  "Sid"   worked  for  the   W.L.S.   Co..   the  family 


would  move  to  his  summer  headquarters.  East  of 
Sheridan,  for  the  summer  months.  Homes  were 
furnished  by  the  Company  in  Spencer  and  employees 
could  shop  at  their  commissary.  "Sid"  was  gone  from 
home  a  lot  in  the  winter  as  he  would  go  where  the 
company  wintered  their  sheep  at  Mud  Lake,  Menan. 
and  other  places. 


^ 


Hi    i  iiilUU\V>kut 


Geraldine 

All  of  the  schooling  of  Leon;ird.  Geraldine 
and  Anne  was  in  the  Spencer  schiK)!.  At  that  ume 
they  went  by  the  name  of  Close,  but  since  "Sid"  never 
legally  adopted  them  they  went  by  the  name  oi  Larsen 
in  later  years. 


Gretel  W  '     ^ 


ri, 
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In  1930  "Sid"  and  Rachel  purchased  the 
Canyon  Hotel  at  Spencer,  and  George  and  Esther 
Smack  Purchased  Spencer  Mercantile  store,  from  the 
Em  Finlaysons,  who  moved  to  Idaho  Falls  to  manage 
the  New  Porter  Hotel.  A  year  later  "Sid"  and  Rachel 
purchased  the  store  from  the  Smacks.  The  store 
burned  down  in  1933. 

When  the  W.L.S.Co.  was  liquidated  (about 
1932)  Sid  went  to  work  for  the  Forest  Service.  The 
Forest  Supervisor  was  Lyman  Richwine. 

In  1939  "Sid"  was  appointed  the  Sheriff  of 
Clark  County  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Harry 
Rayner,  and,  at  this  time,  they  moved  to  Dubois.  He 
was  re-elected  for  five  terms  until  his  retirement  in 
1950. 

In  Spencer,  Rachel  worked  as  an  assistant  in 
the  post  office  for  Spencer  Lawson.  In  Dubois  she 
worked  at  the  telephone  office  for  "Bill"  and  May  me 
Ellis  when  the  office  was  in  the  Ellis  Hotel,  and  she 
worked  as  a  cook  in  the  school  lunch  program  from 
(approximately)  1949  to  1955.  School  lunches  were 
"then"  served  in  the  first  room  to  your  right  on  the 
second  floor  (what  is  now  the  Home  Economics  room) 

In  Spencer  Rachel  and  her  children  attended 
what  was  called  the  Union  Sunday  School  and  in 
Dubois  she  attended  the  LDS  Church. 

Sidney  Close  died  May  31,  1954  in  an  Idaho 
Falls  hospital.  Burial  was  June  3,  in  the  Dubois 
Cemetery.   He  was  85  years  old. 

Rachel  Close  died  May  13,  1964  in  Dubois. 
Burial  was  May  16  in  the  Dubois  Cemetery.  She  was 
74  years  old. 

Leonard  Larsen  married  Euella  Christensen, 
the  daughter  of  the  Wood  Livestock  Co.  blacksmith. 
They  had  one  son,  Norman.  Geraldine  married  Ray 
Terry  who  was  employed  by  the  W.L.S.  Co.  They 
had  five  children,  David,  Richard,  Jeri  Ann  (Toyn), 
Tiieodore,  and  Christina  (Randall).  Anne  married 
Elmer  Leonardson,  whose  family  owned  a  grocery  and 
general  merchandise  store  in  Dubois.  They  had  four 
children,  Michael,  Patrick  (who  died  as  a  result  of  a 
car  accident  in  1963  when  he  was  20  yrs.  old),  Terry 
and  Vicki  Anne  (Russell) 

Leonard  died  November  17,  1978  and  was 
buried  in  California,  Geraldine  died  July  8,  1963  and 
she  was  buried  in  Dubois,  Idaho. 

COMPILED  BY  ANNE  CLOSE  LEONARDSON/DAUGHTER 


VIOLET  WHITTAKER  HANSEN  COLEMEN 


Violet  &  Glenn  Hansen 

I,  Violet  Whittaker  was  the  daughter  of 
William  Leander  Whittaker  and  Sylvia  Viola  (Gibson) 
Whittaker. 

I  married  Glenn  Hansen  at  Dubois  September 
14,  1935.  We  were  married  by  W.A.  Patt,  Probate 
Judge.  Witnesses  were  "Ray"  Hansen,  Glen's 
brother,  and  Dorothy  Albertson.  The  Recorder  was 
B.H.  Thomas. 


Phyllis  Hansen 

I  had  a  daughter,  Phyllis,  by  a  former  marriage. 
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We  left  her  with  my  folks  in  Little  Lost  River  Valley, 
while  we  went  out  herding  sheep  for  Paul  and 
"Granny"  Gauchay  on  Indian  Creek  right  after  we 
were  married,  for  about  a  month  and  a  half,  as  near  as 
I  can  remember.  Glenn  eventually  joined  his  brother, 
"Ray"  in  a  farming  venture  on  the  Fred  Storer  farm, 
located  on  lower  Medicine  Lodge,  which  "Ray"  had 
leased. 

At  this  time  we  went  over  to  my  folks  and  got 
Phyllis.  She  started  to  school  the  following  fall  at 
Medicine  Lodge.  She  rode  a  horse  to  Rees  Thomas' 
and  took  the  school  bus  from  there. 

We  later  moved  into  Dubois.  Glenn  obtained 
the  mail  route  contract  from  Dubois  to  Winsper  for 
three  and  a  half  years.  He  would  take  the  mail  in  the 
winter  time  when  the  roads  were  had,  usually  from 
snow  and  blizzards.  The  rest  of  the  year,  Phylis  and 
I  made  the  run. 

I  can  remember  the  h\f  Now  snakes,  and 
many  times  rattle  snakes,  out  «»n  l*v  road  by  Winsper. 
It  took  about  five  hours  ti>  drur  thr  mail  route.  Mrs. 
Luella  Colson  ran  the  P«*Nt  OttKc  at  Small,  while  the 
John  Kleins  had  the  Wirtsfxrr  Posi  Office.  The 
Winsper  office  was  in  a  k»g  huikhng  next  to  their 
home.  I  especially  remember  hin*  heavy  the  cream 
cans  were  to  lift  into  the  tnjvk.  *khich  each  rancher 
sent  every  few  days.  We  haJ  lo  kuJ  each  one  waiting 
for  us  by  their  mailbox,  then  Jchver  them  into  the 
Depot  in  Dubois  and  load  them  again  on  a  high  cart 
for  the  train.  We  had  a  'Chevy"  arkJ  later  a  Ford 
pickup  we  used  on  our  route.  Our  home  at  this  time 
was  at  the  Fred  Powell  apartments. 

Phyllis  attended  scho«)l  at  Dubois  taking  the 
first  grade  over  and  continuing  t)n  in  the  3rd  and  4th 
grade.  When  she  was  about  eleven  we  moved  from 
Dubois  to  Blackfoot.  Phyllis  had  asthma  so  she  stayed 
out  of  school  because  of  it. 

Glenn  was  working  at  the  Legion,  tending  bar, 
and  was  also  Deputy  Sheriff  for  awhile. 

"Walt"  Patch  stayed  awhile  with  us  and  he 
helped  me  drive  the  mail  sometimes.  He  married 
Belle  Oakley  Oweas. 

NOTE:  Glenn  and  Violet  Hansen  and  Walt  and  Belle 
Patch  are  all  decea.sed. 

COMPILED  BY  VIOLKT  COIKMAN 


JAMES  LRVIN  COLLH  R  FAMILY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ervin  Collier  came  to  Medicini- 


Lodge  Valley  from  the  state  of  Montana  in  the  year 
1885.  They  were  married  in  Montana  March  7,  1871. 
By  1885  Ervin  and  Mary  Alice  Mills  Smith  Collier 
had  seven  sons  and  only  one  daughter,  all  bom  in 
Clay  County,  Kent,  Montana.  Their  sons,  named  in 
the  order  of  age  included:  Andy,  then  quite  likely, 
Jim,  John  and  Word.  Sons,  "Dave"  and  George 
Smith  (Collier),  were  born  to  a  previous  marriage  of 
Mrs.  Collier  to  Mr.  Smith.  "Danny"  and  Willie,  lr%in 
and  "Molly's"  last  and  youngest  sons,  were  bom  after 
they  settled  in  Medicine  Lodge. 

On  Medicine  Lodge  they  homesteaded  land 
adjoining  the  Dennis  and  Sara  Small  homestead  on  the 
south. 


:*-My--^^'*tCS^-^"^  «- 


Andrew  Collier 

"Andy,"  pretty  much  an  outdix>rsman  at  a 
fairly  young  age,  met  and  married  Alpha  Small. 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dennis  Small,  near 
neighbors  of  the  Collier  family.  To  this  union  a 
daughter  was  born,  named  Ora.  When  Ora  was  but  a 
small  child  her  father  .suddenly  passed  away.  Mrs. 
Collier,  Alpha,  secured  employment  in  DuKiis.  in  the 
hotel  and  restaurant  of  Mrs.  Mar>  PoLson.  (Alpha's 
life  story  and  her  daughter  Ora's  life  stor>  nmII  he 
continued  as  part  of  Dennis  E.  and  Sara  Sm.ill  family.) 

"Dave"  Smith  Collier,  a  firv  upstanding  y»Hing 
man,  friendly,  congenial  and  well  liked,  met  a  tragic 
death  which  (Kcurred  in  an  accident  on  the  ranch  of 
Carl  A  Doschades,  now  the  propi-rty  of  Jack 
Webster  "Dave,"  with  rwo  compam»»ns.  h.jd  ridden. 
on  horseback  south  to  the  po.st  office  which  uxs 
located  at  the  John  D.  Ellis  home  (this  pri>pert>  was 
first  purcha.sed  by  the  R<in.l  Bros.,  now  is  part  of  the 
Elman  Winxlfield  ranch)  The  three  young  men  were 
returning  home  by  a  r»ud  llut  ran  rvrih  and  s*HJlh 
through  the  James  H    F'Jie.  Sr    homestead,  then  the 
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Charles  Leonardson  and  Carl  Doschades  ranches. 
When  they  reached  the  Doschades  ranch  "Dave"  left 
his  two  companions  and  rode  a  short  distance  to  the 
Doschades  log  cabin  to  greet  someone  there.  In  the 
meantime  his  two  companions  had  ridden  on  north  and 
caught  up  with  a  younger  lad  who  was  riding  bareback 
on  a  mare  that  had  lost  the  sight  in  her  left  eye  and 
was  quite  slow  of  movement.  As  "Dave"  turned  his 
mount  away  ft-om  the  cabin,  his  mount,  a  hot  blooded 
hamilton  race  mare,  bolted  out  of  control,  being 
ridden  with  a  hacamore  instead  of  a  bridle.  Lester 
Robson  saw  the  runaway  mare  coming,  full  speed  and 
tried  to  get  his  mount  out  of  the  way  ~  without 
success.  "Dave's"  plunging  mare  crashed  into  the  left 
shoulder  of  Lester's  mare  with  such  force  that  Lester 
was  thrown  clear  of  his  mount.  The  mare's  neck  was 
broken,  as  well  as  the  neck  of  "Dave"  and  his 
runaway  mare.  One  of  "Dave's"  companions  rode 
south  to  the  home  of  my  father  and  mother,  to  report 
the  accident.  My  brother,  Roy  and  I,  on  horseback, 
rushed  a  half  mile  to  the  sight  of  the  tragic  accident. 
Father  following,  also  on  horseback,  came  to  give  any 
assistance  he  could.  "Dave's"  body  was  being  taken 
to  the  Doschades'  cabin.  Roy  took  Lester,  on  his 
horse  to  our  home  to  wait  for  his  return  to  the  Robson 
homestead  near  the  sinks  of  Medicine  Lodge  Creek. 

The  third  son  born  to  the  Collier's  was  James 
"Jim."  He,  like  most  the  sons  before  and  after  him 
was  a  horse  lover  and  a  fine  horseman.  However, 
"Jim's"  greatest  ambition  was  in  the  field  of  horse 
racing.  The  Collier  family  owned  a  beautiful,  bay 
quarter  horse  called  Sullivan.  Sullivan  was  nearly 
always  ridden  by  "Jim"  where  a  horse  race  was 
concerned  and  the  team  held  the  record  in  races  won 
in  Fremont  County.  Being  a  jockey  and  trainer,  "Jim" 
was  a  bit  heavy.  "Jim"  Collier  lived  in  the  area  of 
Medicine  Lodge,  Dubois,  Idaho  and  later  died  from  a 
rifle  shot  fired  by  an  irate  freighter. 

The  fourth  son  born  to  the  Collier's  was  John, 
about  two  years  younger  than  "Jim."  John,  a  fine 
horseman,  was  more  inclined  toward  farm  work.  A 
most  friendly  and  congenial  person,  met  and  married 
Minnie  Lee  of  "Old"  Beaver,  Idaho.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Lee.  Soon  after 
Minnie  and  John  were  united  in  marriage,  John  took 
employment  as  an  elevator  operator  in  Ash  ton,  Idaho, 
where  they  made  their  home,  raised  a  family  and  had 
very  little  contact  with  the  Medicine  Lodge  area. 
When  John  retired  from  the  elevator  position  many 
years  later,  he  took  residence  in  a  city  in  central 
California.  As  I  recall,  the  city  was  called  Sunnydale. 


In  1912  or  1913  I  had  gone  to  Ashton,  Idaho 
to  buy  a  car  load  of  frosted  wheat  for  hog  feed.  This 
was  during  the  month  of  February  while  the  John 
Collier  family  were  still  living  in  Ashton.  Contacting 
John  Collier  and  spending  the  evening  at  their  home, 
John  volunteered  the  loan  of  his  sleigh  and  team  with 
their  son  Johnny  Jr.,  as  a  driver  to  take  me  east  of 
Ashton  to  Squirrel  Creek  in  search  of  wheat.  I  recall 
so  vividly  how  we  struck  off  east  over  barbed  wire 
fences  on  hard  crusted  snow  that  covered  even  the  top 
wire.  This  contact  with  Johnny  Jr.  is  the  only  contact 
I  ever  had  with  any  of  the  John  and  Minnie  Collier 
children. 

If  I  am  right,  the  fifth  son  of  James  Ervin  and 
Mary  Alice  Mills  Collier  was  Word  Warren.  Word 
was  a  happy-go-lucky  sort  with  a  yen  for  fun  and 
excitement,  willing  to  fight  a  buzz  saw  to  keep  things 
lively.  He  was  a  fine  horseman  and  bronco  buster. 
It  is  said  by  Word's  close  companions  that  he  was 
never  known  to  have  been  dislodged  from  the  saddle 
by  a  pitching,  snorting,  bucking  horse.  Yet  at  the 
same  time  was  never  know  to  abuse  a  dumb  animal, 
Mrs.  Collier  had  a  way  of  saying  "I  told  you  so" 
when  being  told  of  some  or  any  happening  that  took 
place  on  the  ranch  or  neighborhood.  Word  did  not 
marry  until  age  twenty-nine  when  he  met  and  married 
a  widow  with  one  child.  They  later  moved  to  lona, 
Idaho  where  Word's  parents  and  other  members  of  the 
Collier  family  were  living.  The  last  news  that  came 
of  or  about  Word  was  that  he  had  been  struck  and 
killed  by  a  car  while  walking  home  from  lona  after 
dark. 


Frank  &  Charles  on  Horses 

The  sixth  son  to  the  original  Collier  family 
was  Frank.  Frank  was  also  a  fine  and  avid  horseman 
and  bronco  buster,  always  ready  for  fun  and 
excitement.    Frank  spent  much  of  he  early  years  at 
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Medicine  Lodge  working  with  livestock,  breaking 
horses  and  all  around  cowboying. 

Polly  Collier,  the  only  daughter  born  to  the 
union  of  Ervin  and  Mary  Alice  Collier,  was  next  in 
age.  Polly  had  beautiful  red  hair,  a  ruddy  complexion 
and  a  cheerful  personality.  She  was  a  great  among  the 
popular  of  Medicine  Lxxige. 

Soon  after  reaching  maturity  she  was  married 
to  Andrew  A.  Colson,  son  of  James  M.  Colson.  To 
the  marriage  a  son,  James  Edward,  was  bom  in  1902. 
When  about  two  and  a  half  the  boy  passed  away  in 
1906,  as  a  result  from  a  fall  from  a  wagon,  and  buried 
in  the  Small  Cemetery.  The  married  life  of  Andrew 
and  Polly  soon  ended  in  a  divorce.  A  few  years  later, 
Polly  married  William  Archibald,  who  had  three 
children  from  a  former  marriage.  Bill's  health 
became  very  poor  and  he  pa.vsed  away  within  two 
years  of  their  marriage.  Polly,  mm  a  widow  for  the 
second  time,  still  made  her  h«»mc-  at  Medicine  Lodge. 
While  at  Medicine  L«Ki^«r  she  mc\  and  married 
William  T.  "Bill"  Patel/Kk.  a  former  school 
acquaintance.  The  couple:  rruJc  their  h»)me  in  lona, 
Idaho  for  a  few  years  then  mip'iirJ  lo  Newman, 
California  where  they  roaJr  ihrir  firul  home  along 
with  other  members  of  the  Patrl/ick  family.  Polly, 
much  Uke  her  brothers.  U»vrd  the  (XJtdoors  and 
horseback  riding.  She  wa.s  iJoli/eJ  by  all  her  brothers. 
Polly  always  had  the  best  throughmjt  her  life. 

The  next  child,  "Charlie."  like  the  brothers 
before  him  was  a  lover  of  hon.cs.  especially  saddle 
horses,  and  was  a  bronco  rv^ister  "from  way  out 
yonder".  I  knew  "Charlie"  vi-cll.  up  to  the  time  he 
was  married,  then  having  nv»ved  from  Medicine 
Lodge  to  Dubois,  in  the  County,  employed  as 
assessor. 

"Danny,"  the  youngest  of  the  original  Collier 
family,  was  about  my  age  so  we  were  together  quite 
a  lot  as  we  both  had  range  riding  to  do.  Danny 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  older  brothers.  He 
was  a  fine  horseman,  rider  and  bronco  twister.  I  have 
seen  Danny,  pretend  to  bawl  (no  tears)  when  denied 
the  privilege  of  topping-off  a  raw  bronco.  I  can  truly 
say  that  I  never  saw  nor  heard  of  "Danny"  being 
thrown  from  a  bucking  bronco.  "Danny"  and  I  were 
both  in  the  saddle  much  of  the  time  -  "Danny"  riding 
for  the  sheer  love  of  riding  and  I  from  sheer  necessity 
as  I  had  the  family  herd  of  dairy  and  range  cattle  to 
herd  during  the  daytime  and  to  drive  to  the  ranch  each 
evening.  We  both  rode  old  dilapidated  saddles.  One 
day,  "Danny"  came  to  the  grazing  area  riding  a  saddle 
his  older  brothers  had  just  presented  him.   This  saddle 


was  old  and  well  worn  -  still  of  a  different  style  than 
my  saddle.  It  had  a  higher  horn  and  higher  cantJe  than 
his  other  saddle  he  had  ridden  for  several  years  that 
was  like  mine.  As  I  admired  "Danny's"  newly 
acquired  saddle,  "Danny"  said,  "How  would  you  like 
to  trade  saddles?"  Well,  now,  that  was  just  fine  and 
dandy  with  me.  So  the  swap  was  made  out  there  on 
the  prairie,  both  seemingly  well  pleased  with  our  big 
deal  so  we  went  merrily  on  our  ways.  That  same 
evening,  I  placed  my  pride  and  joy  and  the  saddle  just 
acquired  by  shrewd  trading  in  the  usual  place  where  it 
would  be  most  convenient  for  saddling  my  mount  the 
following  morning.  However,  the  following  morning 
to  my  surprise  and  severe  disappointment,  in  place  of 
the  new  and  more  classy  saddle  there  was  in  its  place 
my  old  "turtle  shell".  It  didn't  take  much  imagination 
to  know,  off  hand,  what  a  sneaky  trick  had  been 
pulled  off  during  the  night.  Toward  evening  of  that 
day  here  came  "Danny"  to  meet  me  as  I  drove  the 
herd  toward  the  ranch,  just  as  if  nothing  unusual  had 
taken  place,  riding  the  saddle  which  I  felt  was  mine  by 
a  mutual  swap.  Well,  I  was  still  mad  as  a  hornet.  1 
promptly  tied  my  mount  to  a  nearby  sage  brush, 
approached  Danny  and  bringing  one  of  my  youtht\il 
"haymakers"  up  from  the  ground,  so  to  speak,  landed 
a  stinging  left  jab  to  "Danny's"  right  eye.  "Danny" 
had  expected  just  that  and  promptly  and  uith  bared 
teeth  pulled  an  old  toad  stabber  from  his  pocket,  with 
a  blade  flashing  in  the  afternoon  sun.  With  surprise 
and  utter  panic  I  made  for  my  horse,  yanked  the  rope 
from  the  sage  brush,  climbed  aboard  and  started  off  at 
a  high  run.  Danny  followed  a  few  horse  lengths  back. 
Suddenly  I  thought,  "Why  am  I  running  like  a  scared 
rabbit  when  in  my  pocket  I  had  a  knife,  equally  as 
bad?  (or  was  it  equally  as  good?)  So  leaping  from  my 
mount,  now  brought  to  a  trot,  tied  the  tie  rope  to  sage 
brush  as  before  and  pulled  my  knife  with  a  murderous 
looking  blade  from  my  pocket  and  invited  "Danny 
Boy"  down.  Saying,  "Come  down  off  your  horse  an*.! 
I'll  cut  your  heart  out  and  show  it  to  you."  As  I  had 
hoped  "Danny"  preferred  to  remain  mounted.  We 
both  put  our  knives  away  and  side  by  side  continued 
toward  the  Leonard.st)n  ranch  trailing  behind  the  herd 
that  by  now  was  s^>mewhat  ahead  of  us.  It  developed, 
according  to  "Danny."  that  his  older  and  much  bigger 
brothers,  upon  discovering  the  disgusting  s.iddle  swap, 
told  "Danny"  to  get  his  own  s.iddle  back  or  lliey 
would  beat  the  living  daylights  out  o\  him  .So 
"Danny"  did  only  what  .seemed  to  be  the  best  wa>  oui 
-  while  I  was  out  of  my  pride  and  joy  s.iddle  and 
back    to    mv    old    "turtle    shell".       After    "nanrn" 
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explained  his  reason  for  making  the  reswap  I 
reluctantly  forgave  him.  That  was  the  last  and  only 
swap  that  I  can  recall  making  during  my  91  years. 
"Danny,"  it  seemed,  didn't  get  settled  down  to  a 
steady  employment  but  drifted  about  somewhat. 
Finally,  when  he  made  a  trip  to  a  point  near  or  within 
Hells  Canyon  on  the  border  of  Idaho  and  Oregon,  as 
I  recall  his  telling  me,  he  met  and  married  a  young 
lady  from  that  area.  The  couple  lived  in  that  area  for 
a  short  time  coming  back  to  Medicine  Lodge  for  a 
visit.  "Dan's"  wife  of  only  a  few  years  passed  away 
suddenly.  This  unsettled  Dan  even  more.  He 
continued  drifting  from  place  to  place,  mostly  in 
Idaho.  Although  the  family  of  Ervin  and  Mary  Alice 
Collier  for  the  most  part  had  moved  away  from 
Medicine  Lodge  a  number  of  years  earlier  and  had 
been  living  near  lona,  Idaho  when  death  came  to  each. 
Ervin  and  "Molly"  Collier's  remains,  upon  death, 
were  brought  back  to  Medicine  Lodge  for  burial  by 
members  of  the  family.  In  each  case,  the  casket 
containing  the  remains  was  taken  to  the  old  brick 
school  building,  one  mile  north  of  the  present  brick 
school  building,  placed  on  the  steps  just  outside  the 
door  and  a  short  service  was  held,  conducted  by  Ezra 
Evans,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Evans.  I  was 
privileged  to  attend  each  service. 

COMPILED  BY  CARL  LEONARDSON 


ANDREW  COLLIER 


Andrew  &  Alpha,  with  Ora 

Andrew  Collier  was  my  Grandfather.  His 
father,  Ervin  V.  Collier,  was  also  known  as  James  E. 
Collier. 

In  1885  he  moved  his  family  to  Medicine 
Lodge,  Idaho,  Oneida  County.  Here  he  developed  his 
ranch,  next  the  Small  family. 

Andrew    was    a    native    of   Clay    County, 


Kentucky,   and  his  father  was  a  farmer  and  land 
speculator  by  occupation. 

Ervin  traveled  through  Illinois  to  Iowa  and 
worked  on  a  farm  there  about  eighteen  months.  He 
then  went  to  Nebraska,  Missouri,  and  Kansas.  From 
Kansas  he  went  to  Memphis,  Tennessee,  returning 
again  to  Nebraska  and  then  to  Indiana. 

In  1859  he  went  to  Denver,  Colorado.  He 
was  there  until  1864,  working  in  the  mines, 
prospecting  and  freighting.  In  1963  he  was  pressed 
into  service  by  Union  forces  and  was  taken  to 
Vicksburg,  Mississippi.  He  returned  to  Denver  in  the 
spring  of  1864. 

It  is  said  he  was  married  and  when  he 
returned  from  Vicksburg,  his  wife  was  dead.  He  left 
his  son,  name  not  known,  in  charge  of  the 
grandparents  and  traveled  on  to  Alder  Gulch  in 
Virginia  City,  Montana.  He  was  there  for  a  portion 
of  two  winters,  working  for  the  mines,  hauling  timber, 
etc.  In  1866  He  left  Alder  Gulch  and  went  to  last 
Chance  Gulch,  near  Helena,  Montana.  He  later  took 
up  160  acres  on  the  Missouri  River,  where  he  resided 
until  1885. 

On  March  7,  1871,  he  married  Mary  Alice 
Mills.  Mary  Alice  was  bom  in  DeMoines,  Iowa,  the 
daughter  of  Henry  and  Margaret  Hall  Mills.  She 
married  Henry  Smith.  Three  children  were  born  to 
this  union,  one  daughter,  Liza  Ann  and  two  sons, 
George  H.  and  David  Henry.  David  was  born  in 
Nebraska  and  later  used  the  Colher  ri^me.  After  she 
became  a  widow,  she  married  James  Ervin  Collier. 
They  were  the  parents  of  seven  children. 

Ervin  died  April  9,  1919,  in  lona,  Idaho.  His 
wife,  Mary  Alice,  died  December  15,  1926,  at  St. 
Anthony,  Idaho.  They  are  both  buried  at  the  Small 
Cemetery  on  Medicine  Lodge. 

One  of  the  seven  Collier  children  mentioned 
above,  was  my  grandfather,  Andrew  Collier.  He  was 
born  January  7,  1872,  in  Jefferson  County,  Montana. 

Andrew  was  twenty-two  when  he  married 
Alpha  May  Small.  He  was  said  to  be  an  excellent 
shot  with  a  rifle.  Their  only  child  was  Ora  May 
Collier  (my  mother),  who  married  Vincent  Arthur 
Gallagher. 

Andrew  Collier  died  June  14,  1899.  He  too 
is  buried  in  the  Small  Cemetery. 

After  Grandfather  Andrew  Collier  died. 
Grandma  Alpha  Small  Collier  married  for  the  second 
time  to  John  Aronson,  December  25,  1901.  John  was 
a  native  of  Sweden.  He  was  an  engineer  on  the 
railroad.    Grandma  had  two  children  by  her  second 
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marriage:  Roy  F.  Aronson,  "Pete",  who  never 
married,  and  Mary  G.  Aronson,  who  was  married 
twice.  She  had  seven  children,  three  boys  and  four 
girls. 


Vincent  &  Ora  Collier  Gallagher 


Mary  &  "Pclc" 

Grandma  Aronson  di«rd   May  21,    1945,   in 
Idaho  Falls.    She  is  buried  at  the  Snull  Cemetery. 

COMPILED  BY  ORA  C;ALL(;IIF.R  DVMKLS 


COLLIER  FAMILY 

James  Ervin  and  his  wife.  Mary  Alice,  moved 
to  Medicine  Lcxige  to  homestead  in  1885,  where  the 
last  of  their  children  were  born.  Mary  Alice  hated  the 
Indians  and  later  on  they  moved  to  lona  where  they 
had  a  fruit  orchard.  Ervin  (as  he  was  called)  was  an 
excellent  gardner  and  farmer.  When  the  children 
grew  and  married  they  were  accepted  into  the  home  to 
live  for  short  periods  when  times  were  hard. 

When  the  grandchildren  would  come  to  visit 
Grandma  Collier  would  flip  her  dentures  at  them  and 
they  would  run.  Both  she  and  the  grandchildren 
enjoyed  themselves. 

When  James  Ervin  turned   100  years  old  the 


lona  school  had  a  birthday  party  for  him.  They  came 
to  his  home  and  sang  songs  to  him.  in  his  later  years 
he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  porch  chair.  One 
winter  day,  James  Ervin  went  to  the  neighbors  to 
borrow  some  matches  to  light  his  pipe  and  gas  stove. 
He  trudged  through  the  snow,  leaned  against  the 
house,  lit  his  pipe  and  suddenly  fell  dead  of  old  age. 

Andy  (child  of  James  Ervin)  was  born  in  1872 
and  died  in  1899,  and  buried  at  Small. 

James  E.  (child  of  James  Ervin- 1874- 1910) 
was  murdered  at  Small,  Idaho.  The  real  reason  of 
why  is  not  known,  but  there  are  many  speculations. 

John  Crockett  (1878-1950)  married  Mar>' 
Minnie  Lee  on  March  29,  1898  in  Fremont  Count>\ 
They  were  blessed  with  eight  children.  They  lived 
most  of  their  lives  in  California.  He  died  March  16, 
1956  and  was  buried  in  California.  His  wife,  Mar> 
Minnie  Lee  was  also  buried  in  California. 

Charles  Julius  (1882-1942)  lived  and  raised  his 
family  in  Rigby,  Idaho. 

Polly  Ann  ((1884-1968)  married  Al  Colson. 
They  were  later  divorced.  She  always  had  the  nevs 
things  that  came  out  on  the  market.  Polly  and  Al  had 
a  son  who  is  buried  at  Small,  Idaho.  After  her 
divorce  from  Colson  she  married  William  Archibald. 
They  had  two  children,  William  Russell  and  Laura 
May  (Patelzick).  Laura  May  had  three  children. 
Lettie,  Earnest  and  Everett. 

Daniel  (James  Ervin's  9th  child- 1 886- 1934) 
was  seriously  injured  in  a  horse  accident  that  left  him 
crippled  for  life.  He  married  Mollie  Fitilius  in 
Bingham  County.  He  had  a  mott>rized  wheel  chair 
The  children  though  he  was  really  a  terrific  uncle 
since  he  would  give  them  rides  in  his  wheelch^iir  He 
raised  his  family  in  California. 

Willie  was  born  in  1888  and  died  at  a  young 
age  in  1892.    He  was  buried  at  the  Small  Cemeter>. 


Daiml  at)d  MtUlu-  tulhcf 
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Word  Warren 

Word  Warren  was  born  April  14,  1878  and 
died  November  10,  1950.  His  wife,  Emma  Jane 
Dixon  was  born  August  17,  1883  in  Illinois.  She  died 
November  10,  1948.  They  are  buried  in  Rexburg, 
Idaho.  Their  children  are:  Ervin  Herman  Collier  born 
September  24,  1909  at  Dillon,  Montana.  He  married 
Jessie  Gladys  Rigby  on  March  14,  1944.  They  had  no 
children.  He  died  December  13,  1981.  Both  are 
buried  in  Rigby,  Idaho. 

Anna  Mae  Collier  was  born  September  25, 
1911  at  lona.  She  married  James  Humphreys  on 
September  17,  1929.  Their  children  are:  Willard  - 
buried  at  Sugar  City,  Idaho;  Lee;  Lx)is;  Verdell  - 
buried  at  Missoula,  Montana;  Anna  Mae  died  May  17, 
1987.  She  and  James  are  buried  in  Missoula, 
Montana. 

Warren  was  born  February  20,  1914  at  lona. 
He  never  married.  He  died  March  25,  1967.  He  is 
buried  in  Rexburg,  Idaho. 

Myrtle  Enwna  was  bom  October  26,  1915  at 
lona.  She  married  Vern  Cantwell.  They  had  two 
children,  Bobbie  who  lives  in  California  and  Alice 
who  hves  in  Sugar  City.  They  were  divorced.  She 
then  married  Ed  Pintar.  She  presently  lives  in  a 
Rexburg  nursing  home. 


William  &  Gavle  Collier 
Billie  Collier  Stoddard.  &  Son  Rvan 

Bernice  was  bom  January  5,  1918  at  lona. 
She  married  James  Lazell  Carter  on  November  11, 
1937.    He  passed  away  April,  1968.  Their  children 


are:  Connie  -  lives  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  Jyneil  -  lives 
in  California,  Lance  -  lives  in  Rexburg,  Idaho.  After 
James  death,  Bernice  married  James  Buttars.  He  also 
passed  away.    Bernice  lives  in  Rexburg,  Idaho. 

William  Ellsworth  was  born  November  15, 
1920  at  St.  Anthony,  Idaho.  He  married  Florence 
Gayle  Johns  on  December  17,  1949.  He  taught  school 
in  Shelley  School  District  from  1949  to  1983.  He 
raises  Chesapeake  and  English  Pointer  hunting  dogs. 
He  thoroughly  enjoys  hunting  and  fishing.  There 
children  are:  Billie  Gayle  born  October  26,  1951, 
married  David  Ross  Stoddard  on  December  27,  1989. 
They  live  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  and  she  works  for 
Westinghouse  Idaho  Nuclear  Co.  Their  son,  David 
Ryan  was  born  July  2,  1991.    Kirk  J.  born  April  10, 

1954,  married  Margaret  Topolewski  on  March  22, 
1990.  He  lives  in  Pocatello,  Idaho  and  works  for  the 
Highway  Department.     Betty  Jane  born  June   13, 

1955,  married  Tony  Curtis  Oakman  on  November  21, 
1986.  She  works  as  a  Nurse  Practitioner  at  American 
Fork,  Utah.  Their  children  are:  Curtis  William  born 
November  6,  1987,  John  Collier  born  November  6, 
1987  and  Matthew  Stephan  born  October  22,  1991. 
Denna  Lee  born  January  28,  1960.  She  is  a  nurse 
and  lives  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Mary  Ellen  born 
November  25,  1968.  She  married  Stephen  J. 
Halverson,  February  15,  1991.  They  are  attending  the 
University  of  Utah  and  live  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Roy  Elmer  bom  April  4,  1923  at  St.  Anthony. 
He  married  Lois  Bush  November  10,  1949.  Their 
children  are:  Mollie  married  Terry  Green.  They 
have  four  children  and  live  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Terry  married  Bert  Flamm.  They  have  four  children 
and  live  in  Rexburg,  Idaho.  Jeff  lives  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.    Greg  lives  in  Alaska. 

Daniel  Charles  was  born  May  7,  1926  at 
Ashton,  Idaho.  He  married  Ruth  Jensen.  She  passed 
away  October  26,  1981  and  is  buried  at  Richmond, 
California.  Their  children  are:  Charles,  Sherrill, 
Diane,  Bill,  Gary  and  Steve.  All  live  in  the  Richmond, 
California  area. 

Dan  married  Irene  Dadring  Caring.  She 
passed  away  February  28,  1985.  No  children  were 
born  to  this  union. 

Emma  Jane  Dixon  had  one  child,  DoUie  Eva 
Fisher,  when  she  married  Word  Warren.  DoUie  was 
five  or  six  when  they  married.  It  is  believed  they  were 
married  in  1908  at  Dillon,  Montana.  The  Court  House 
burned  down  and  destroyed  all  the  records.  This  child 
was:  Dollie  Eva  was  born  December  20,  1902, 
married  William  Fredrich  Berrett.  He  passed  away 
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March  15,  1989.  She  passed  away  April  26,  1989. 
Their   children  are:   Richard   Fredrich  -  buried  in 
California.  Freda  Leona  -  lives  in  Medford,  Oregon 
Robert  William  -  lives  in  Medford,  Oregon  James  Lee 
-  lives  in  Medford,  Oregon. 

Word  worked  on  the  Reno  Ranch  at  Medicine 
Lodge,  Idaho  as  a  herder  of  sheep  and  cattle  and 
general  farm  labor.  He  was  a  fine  horseman.  One 
time  he  brought  a  bear  home  and  practiced  roping  it 
with  all  the  kids  standing  around.  Emma  Jane  worked 
as  a  cook  at  different  places  and  was  noted  for  her 
cooking.  Emma  died  of  a  lingering  illness  and  Word 
was  struck  by  a  car.  Both  buried  in  Rexburg,  Idaho. 

SUBMITTED  BY  BILLIE  GAYLE  COLLIER  STODDARD 


MISS  ANNA  COLLINE 


Anna 

Miss  Anna  Colline  taught  in  a  number  of 
schools  within  the  area  that  became  Clark  County. 

She  was  born  in  Cherokee  County,  Iowa,  in 
1877,  and  moved  to  Kansas  with  her  parents, 
graduating  from  Bethay  College.  She  taught  in  this 
area  for  some  15  years. 

When  her  parents  died  she  decided  to  move  to 
Idaho  in  about  1913  to  continue  her  career  in  teaching. 

Harriet  Winsper  Shenton  remembers  her  as 
one  of  her  early  teachers  in  the  Wiasper  one  r(xim 
school  with  8  grades  and  two  years  of  high  schcxil. 
She  was  teaching  at  Wiasper  when  the  sch(X)l  closed 
about  1924,  serving  as  a  teacher  here  about  three 
years.  Some  of  the  students  followed  her  on  to  the 
school  within  Jefferson  County,  called  Level,  where 
again  she  taught  the  same  grades.     From  Level  she 


taught    m    Warm    Springs    in    Clark    County    and 
Terreton,  in  Jefferson  County. 

It  was  during  this  time  she  also  took  up  a 
homestead  in  the  area. 

She  came  back  to  teach  in  Clark  Count>'  at  the 
Medicine  Lodge  School  about  1943  to  complete  the 
school  year  of  Clarence  Young.  Here  she  taught  in 
the  "Big  Room",  including  the  sixth  grade,  Jr  high, 
and  two  years  of  high  school.  This  was  also  the  end 
of  the  high  school  and  the  "Big  Room"  classes  at  this 
school.  Classes  she  dearly  loved  were  teaching 
literature,  to  include  such  classics  as  "Lady  of  the 
Lake"  and  "The  Deer  Slayer".  She  also  enjoyed 
producing  school  plays.  While  teaching  at  Medicine 
Lodge  she  lived  at  the  Stacy  Bond  home  and  rcxle  the 
school  bus  to  school,  about  four  miles. 

She  returned  to  Aberdeen,  Idaho,  where  she 
owned  and  operated  a  farm  for  years.  During  her 
retirement  years  she  moved  into  to  the  toss-n  of 
Blackfoot.  Friends  said  she  still  would  walk  back  to 
her  farm  to  care  for  it,  whether  it  was  in  the  winter  or 
simuner  months.  She  was  always  very  strict  \^ith 
herself,  constantly  practicing  the  art  of  self-denial. 
This  meant  eating  one  meal  a  day,  no  car,  going 
without  heat  in  her  home,  and  wearing  her  old 
clothing,  however,  she  always  kept  herself  very  neat. 
She  loved  her  flowers,  and  cared  for  countless 
homeless  animals. 

She  was  an  active  member  of  the  Methtxlist 
Church  and  cared  for  many  of  the  area  Senior 
Citizens. 

Her  death  was  the  result  of  a  stroke.  She  \s-as 
buried  in  Kansas.  Anna  left  over  $100,000  to  varii>u.s 
colleges,  churches  and  the  Aberdeen  community  at  the 
time  she  passed  away 

COMPILED  BY  BONNIK  .STOnnARD'lKRRlFT  SUFNTQN 


ANDREW  A.  "AL"  AND  LOLELLA 
GREEN  COLSON 

"Al"  Andrew  A.  Colstm  came  i>ui  from 
Nebraska  with  his  dad.  James  Cols«in.  and  one  vUher 
half-brother.  "Will."  and  they  formed  a  <\\n\c 
company  on  lower  Medicine  Uxlge.  "Al"  ^^^s  N^rn 
in  the  year  of  1877  in  Nebraska  His  mo^ci  u-as 
Elizabeth  Thaire  DeFrate  Col.s*^n  Spurlin. 

"Walt"  Col.Min,  a  half  brother  o\  'Al'  drove 
stage  at  Yellowstone  Park. 

He  met  I  oucWa  Green,  whose  people  m,^tc 
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Original  James  Colson  Home 
Louella.  "Al"  &  "Zella" 

homesteaders  here. 

They  were  married  August  11,  1904  at 
Dubois.  Their  first  home,  of  course,  was  on  the  ranch 
at  Medicine  Lodge  where  they  operated  the  cattle 
company  up  through  the  depression,  which  was 
formerly  his  dad's,  James  Colson.  Times  were  tough 
—  cattle  died  through  the  winter,  a  brother  took  part 
of  the  cattle  company,  and  someone  else  got  part  of  it, 
when  the  company  was  dissolved. 

Grandpa  and  Grandma  were  active  members 
of  the  Medicine  Lodge  Grange  for  quite  a  few  years 
in  the  late  30s  and  early  40s.  Grandpa  was  one  of  the 
officers.  They  didn't  miss  many  of  the  local  dances 
either,  many  were  sponsored  by  the  Grange.  They  put 
on  several  plays  for  fund  raisers.  One  time  they 
decided  to  have  a  wedding  dance  for  "Wiff'  Waring, 
one  of  the  local  bachelors,  who  married  Zenna 
Neilson.  They  were  planning  a  "Mock  Wedding"  as 
part  of  the  entertainment.  Grandpa,  who  was  tall  and 
wore  his  neckerchief,  was  playing  the  part  of  the 
bridegroom,  and  Helen  Bond,  who  was  rather  short 
was  to  be  the  bride.  Steve  Green  was  the  bride's 
father  with  a  shot  gun  at  "Al's"  back,  Katherine 
Colson  (1st  wife  of  Francis)  was  the  preacher  using  a 
Sears  and  Roebuck  catalog  for  the  Bible.  A  ring  was 
ready,  formerly  a  band  used  on  a  chickens  leg.  After 
all  the  practice  and  fun  they  had  putting  this  together, 
a  blizzard  came  up  and  the  honorees  never  made  it  to 
the  dance.  Wayne  Bond,  Duke  Vail,  Frank  Dring  and 
buddies  spent  the  night  trying  to  get  "Wiff  and  Zenna" 
out  of  the  snow  drifts  at  Cedar  Butte,  while  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  community  were  enjoying  the  dance. 
Grandpa  had  a  good  sense  of  humor  and  liked  to  visit 


and  reminisce  about  old  times. 

About  1936-37  they  bought  their  little  Store 
and  Post  Office  at  Small  from  the  former  owner, 
Walter  Finley. 

After  Grandpa  died,  June  30,  1946,  of  cancer. 
Grandma  continued  to  run  the  business.  She  served  as 
postmistress  until  1955,  when  she  retired.  After 
Grandpa  and  Grandma  moved  from  the  ranch,  our 
family,  the  Hank  Edies  lived  there  for  a  time.  The 
new  owners  of  the  ranch  eventually  became,  Hollis 
and  Harriet  Shenton. 

Grandma  later  moved  to  Idaho  Falls  where  she 
lived  until  she  died. 

Louella 's  parents  lived  north  of  the  school 
house  a  half-mile  across  the  creek  on  the  N.E.  corner 
of  the  lane  intersection.  They  had  about  eight  kids. 
Most  of  them  went  to  school  in  the  Medicine  Lodge 
area. 

During  the  depression  days  everybody  had 
tough  times.  This  area  had  a  lot  of  drought.  All  the 
dry  farmers  lost  all  their  crops,  and  a  lot  of  them 
moved  out  of  the  country.  This  whole  country  was 
full  of  dry  farms  and  the  people  just  packed  up  and 
left  them. 

Grandma  Colson  (Louella)  was  bom 
November  23,  1882,  in  Plain  City,  Utah.,  the 
daughter  of  Steven  and  Charlotte  Knight  Green. 
There  were  about  eight  children  in  the  family: 
Kathryn,  "Hattie",  Louella,  Steven,  "Wren"  Lorenzo, 
Alonzo,  Elizabeth,  and  Julia.  When  she  was  a  young 
girl,  the  family  moved  to  Medicine  Lodge.  She  grew 
up  and  attended  school  there  in  the  first  old  brick 
school.   When  she  was  a  girl  she  liked  to  ride  horses. 


Francis  Colson 
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"Al"  and  Louella  had  three  children: 
RozilHah  "Zella",  Francis,  and  Bonita.  Bonita  was 
born  June  5,  1911  and  passed  away  at  an  early  age, 
December  20,  1928.  She  married  Lee  Dubach,  Soon 
after  their  marriage  they  moved  to  Salmon.  When 
walking  one  day  she  apparently  tripped  when  going 
over  the  railroad  tracks.  She  was  pregnant  at  the  time 
and  the  fall  caused  her  to  lose  her  baby.  She  died  as 
a  result  of  blood  poisoning.  Bonita  was  born  June  5, 
1911  and  passed  away  December  30,  1928.  She  is 
buried  at  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

Francis  and  Katherine  lived  on  Louella 's  (his 
mothers)  homestead  northwest  of  the  Stelzer  ranch  up 
Medicine  Lodge  Canyon,  after  they  were  married. 
The  house  they  Uved  in  was  the  TTierneau  homestead 
home.  After  they  left  Idaho,  they  moved  to  Colfax, 
Washington,  where  they  had  a  farm.  In  later  years 
they  were  divorced,  however  each  soon  remarried. 
Francis  passed  away  a  few  years  later  at  Colfax. 

I  remembered  Grandpa  always  wore  a 
neckerchief  around  his  neck;  that  was  his  trade  mark. 
He  was  liked  by  all  the  people  in  the  community.  He 
was  on  the  School  Board  and  helped  build  the  school. 

I  stayed  with  the  Colsons  all  through  high 
school,  I  went  to  high  sch(X)l  in  Dubois.  I  went  to 
grade  school  at  Medicine  Lodge.  There  was,  I 
believe,  eight  of  us  students  that  last  year  at  Medicine 
Lodge,  before  the  school  was  closed,  due  to  the 
county  school  consolidation  in  1948,  with  Mrs.  Annie 
J.  Tanner  as  the  teacher. 

Dean's  wife,  Marion  recalls:  "The  first  time 
I  saw  Medicine  Lodge  I  thought,  'Oh,  it's  all  sage 
brush!!'  Then  Dean  took  me  up  to  Grandma  Colson's 
store  and  I  couldn't  figure  out  how  they  could  have 
lived  there.  The  more  he  brought  me  up  to  Medicine 
Lodge,  the  more  I  learned  to  love  the  people  and  the 
area.  Now  we  about  live  on  Medicine  Lodge  when 
we  get  a  week  end  off.  We  look  forward  to  coming 
up  for  a  visit,  the  kids  love  to  hunt  and  fish  up  here, 
too.  Whenever  we  can,  we  go  up  to  the  dances  at  the 
school  house  and  all  the  activities  they  have  up  here, 
like  the  rodeo,  reunions  and  Lions  Club  Turkey  ShtK)t. 
We  fish  up  Indian  Creek,  and  we  used  to  love  to  go 
up  to  Uncle  Art's.  We  kind  of  miss  Art  Edie  since  he 
moved  and  has  since  pa.ssed  away.  Uncle  Jay  used  to 
also  have  a  ranch  way  up  the  canyon  and  we  loved  to 
go  up  there,  too.  Then  he  .sold  out  and  has  also 
passed  away.  Nov.  they're  all  gi)ne  and  Dean  and  I 
are  here  alone. 

Our  home  is  in  Idaho  Falls  where  we  have 
raised  three  boys.    We  now  enjoy  our  two  grandkids 


One  son  who  has  lived  in  Salt  Lake  for  a  short  time 
wants  to  come  back  home.  He  found  out  he  likes 
Idaho  better  than  he  thought  he  did.  I've  learned  to 
really  respect  and  love  the  people  since  I've  been  in 
the  femily  for  28  years." 

Grandma  Colson  passed  away  at  the  age  of 
92,  January  9,  1975,  at  Idaho  Falls;  Grandpa  preceded 
her  in  death,  June  30,  1946.  Both  were  buried  at  the 
Dubois  Cemetery. 

COMPILED  BY  DEAN  AND  MARION  EPrE  GRANDSON 


CLAY  KENNETH  COLSON 

Clay  Kenneth  Colson,  14,  son  of  Mrs. 
Georgia  Colson,  was  found  drowned  in  a  small  pxKil 
of  water  in  the  pasture  on  the  family  ranch  near 
Tendoy.  Clay  was  apparently  irrigating  uith  a 
sprinkler  system  and  was  believed  to  have  been 
electrocuted  while  moving  pipe.  He  was  born  July 
27,  1962,  at  Salmon,  son  of  the  late  Kenneth  and 
Georgia  Colson.  The  family  lived  near  Lemhi  and  in 
1970  moved  to  Tendoy.  The  youth  attended  hi.s  tlr.st 
six  years  of  school  at  Tendoy  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  a  freshman  at  Leadore  High  Schcx^l  where 
he  was  an  honor  student  and  a  member  of  the  Le^adnre 
basketball  squad.  Survivors  include  his  mother  and 
sister,  Dorothy  CoLwn,  \\^\h  of  Tendoy;  a 
half-brother,  Dennis  Colstm  of  Salmcin.  and  a 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Lillian  Letson  of  Tixxfle.  Utah. 
Funeral  services  were  at  the  Salmon  LDS  church  with 
burial  at  the  Dub<MS  Cemetery. 

COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD 


DOROTHY  COLSON 

"1  tht)ught  if  1  enjoyed  myself,  then  everyone 
else  around  me  would."  s.iid  Dorothy  Col.^tm  NN  iih 
that  simple  philos<iphy.  she  lived  life  a.s  an  enjoyable 
adventure  and  brightened   the   li\es  o(  th.w  .uivund 

her. 

Mi.ss  Cols<in  was  Ntrn  and  raised  m  the  up|x-r 
Medicine  l^odge  Canyon  on  her  father's  ranch  In 
spite  ot  being  severely  lundicapjvd  by  p»»lio  arxi 
arthritis,  .she  still  carries  with  her  a  spirit  of  opnmism 
and  happiness.    Her  mcnmrits  of  Medicine  Uvlgc  arc 
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Dorothy 

rich  ones.  "Sometimes  we'd  be  snow-bound  from 
Christmas  until  April,"  she  remembers,  glancing  at  the 
snow  outside  her  window  at  Green's  Nursing  Home  in 
Rexburg.  "But,  that  didn't  stop  us  from  having  fun." 
Parties,  dances,  Christmas  programs,  and  any  excuse 
for  a  neighborly  get-together  made  boredom  unknown. 
School  in  the  winter  was  an  adventure  as  well. 

Miss  Colson  attended  the  old  Edie  School 
where  about  a  dozen  students  from  the  first  grade 
through  two  years  of  high  school  learned  their  lessons 
in  two  rooms.  The  Colsons  traveled  the  mile  and  a 
half  from  their  home  by  sleigh  in  the  winter,  and 
when  there  was  a  blizzard,  which  was  more  often  than 
occasionally,  their  father  would  fetch  them  from 
school  in  the  hayrack.  Cold  and  discomfort  are  not 
what  Dorothy  remembers.  She  speaks  instead  of  the 
security  and  warmth  of  snuggling  into  the  deep  hay, 
wrapped  in  warm  quilts.  She  loved  to  read  and  took 
her  school  work  seriously.  The  teachers  at  the  old 
school,  she  recalls,  were  for  the  most  part  good 
people,  but  a  poor  teacher  in  her  last  year  of  school 
almost  made  her  lose  interest. 

Sometimes  when  the  roads  were  blocked  to 
cars,  an  excuse  would  be  found  to  pack  up  and  travel 
into  Dubois  by  sleigh.  This  meant  an  all-day  journey, 
but  the  fun-loving  Medicine  Lodgers  turned  what 
could  have  been  a  tedious  trip  into  a  social  event. 
Miss  Colson  remembers  an  election  dance  in  1932. 
"We  went  down  the  canyon  in  the  sleigh,  singing  and 
laughing,  with  some  neighbors  joining  us.  I  especially 
remember  the  sound  of  the  sleigh  bells,  a  sound  you 
don't  hear  any  more." 

As  winter  gave  way  to  spring,   the  entire 


school  would  turn  out  for  ball  games.  "I  refereed  a 
lot,"  said  Miss  Colson  with  a  laugh.  "I  couldn't  do 
much  else."  And,  sunmier  at  Medicine  Lodge  was  a 
special  time  for  her.  She  could  ride  then,  and  would 
spend  considerable  time  on  horseback.  When  the 
crew  was  haying,  she  would  ride  to  where  they  were 
working  and  watch  from  a  shady  spot.  She  was  fond 
of  the  outdoors  then,  as  she  is  now,  and  would  not 
pass  up  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  first  beauty 
simimer  brings  to  Medicine  Lodge  Canyon. 

Dorothy  Colson's  parents,  W.  A.  and  Sadie 
Fayle  Colson,  were  homesteaders  and  raised  cattie. 
Sadie's  parents  were  bom  in  England  and  crossed  the 
plains  to  Utah.  Dorotiiy  remembers  her  grandmother 
as  a  proper  littie  Englishwoman,  and  recalls  the  times 
when  visits  to  her  grandparents'  ranch  on  the  lower 
Medicine  Lodge  would  mean  "afternoon  tea." 

Summertime  also  meant  picnics,  and  Dorothy 
remembers  the  prime  feature  of  a  summer  picnic  was 
the  big  freezer  of  homemade  ice  cream.  "We  made 
our  own  entertainment  tiien,"  she  recalls.  "It  might  be 
tame  for  kids  now,  but  we  enjoyed  ourselves."  She 
has  fond  memories  of  her  cousin,  Bill  EUis,  and  his 
visits  to  her  home.  "Bill  could  really  play  the  piano," 
she  said,  remembering  how  everyone  would 
congregate  for  an  impromptu  sing-along.  Speaking  of 
"Bill"  Ellis  led  her  into  a  discussion  of  the  old 
telephone  system  the  ElUs'  operated.  "It  was  more 
than  just  asking  for  a  number,"  said  Miss  Colson. 
"You  could  call  up  May  me  and  ask  her  is  so-and-so  in 
town,  and  she  would  phone  around  until  she  found 
him."  When  someone  went  into  town,  they  would  end 
up  shopping  for  all  the  neighbors  and  would  carry 
some  mail  both  ways.  "We  were  a  close-knit 
community,"  Miss  Colson  noted. 

Dorothy  Colson  was  bom  August  17,  1911  on 
her  father's  ranch.  She  caught  poUo  at  22  months, 
which  left  her  seriously  ill  for  some  time.  "I  have  a 
fleeting  memory  of  when  I  could  walk,"  she  said.  "I 
remember  going  down  the  patii  to  my  older  sister." 
Arthritis  followed  the  polio,  but  she  managed  to  be 
active  in  spite  of  her  handicap.  She  could  walk,  to  a 
certain  degree,  and  managed  to  do  a  lot  of  riding. 
She  went  to  an  orthopedic  hospital  in  St.  Louis  in 
1928  for  five  months.  She  came  home  with  braces 
and  cmtches  and  could  get  around  much  better.  But 
Miss  Colson  wouldn't  let  her  handicap  bother  her.  "I 
knew  I  was  stuck  with  it,  and  there  wasn't  anything  I 
could  do  about  it,  so  I  just  planned  to  enjoy  myself." 

At  the  nursing  home  Miss  Colson  manages  to 
keep  busy   reading,   although   a  cataract  operation 
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prevented  reading  for  a  time,  and  she  is  known  for  her 
sparkling  cheerfulness  by  those  around  her.  It  was  at 
the  home  that  she  was  converted  to  the  LDS  Church 
and  was  baptized  in  1961. 

Dorothy  passed  away  July  11,  1977  at  Butte, 
Montana.    She  was  buried  at  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

COMPILED  BY  DOROTHY  COLSON 


WALTER  DEFRATE  COLSON 


"Walt"  was  the  oldest  son  of  James  M.  and 
Thaire  Colson.  He  and  his  brother  William  were 
apparently  adopted  by  James  M.  Colson.  "Walt"  was 
born  in  1871,  possibly  in  Montana. 


Ella.  .lames  (fathtT).  "A!"  Colson 

Their  mother  was  Elizabeth  Thaire  DeFrate 
Colson  Spurlin. 


Elizabeth 

"Walt"  in  his  later  life  drove  stage  \vith  the 
Redrock  Stage  with  John  Snook.  In  about  1907  while 
driving  this  stage  he  was  held  up  by  a  lorve 
highwayman  while  eastbound  at  the  top  of  the  divide. 
At  the  time  of  the  holdup  he  was  the  driver  in  charge. 
The  only  passenger  was  Mrs.  Johannah  Sharkey,  who 
was  on  her  way  to  some  point  in  Montana.  The 
robber  asked  for  the  treasure  box,  but  when  told  that 
there  was  no  treasure  box,  the  robber  began  ti) 
examine  for  himself.  After  examining  the  front  Kxith 
and  also  the  one  in  the  rear,  the  driver  wa.s  told  he 
could  proceed.  Saturday  the  robber  might  have  been 
more  successful  as  several  thousand  dollars  of  gold 
dust  went  out  that  day.  As  stxm  as  the  holdup  was 
reported  Deputy  Sheriff  Ball  started  for  the  scene  with 
a  small  posse.   The  posse  lost  the  u-acLs  oi  the  robber 

in  the  snow. 

Following  the  incident  Stage  Driver  Cols*m 
swore  out  information  agairLst  the  man  Kelley.  who 
was  within  several  hundred  feet  of  the  stage,  when  it 
was  held  up  a  couple  of  weeLs  ago.  The  aime  ha.s 
been  in  the  charge  of  the  sheriff  for  the  past  week 
waiting  until  the  county  attorney  returrb; 
■SALMON  RKCORDIR  IllRAIDHtOM  IK)kA  .SMALL 
COLSON 


m!GH  A.  COLSON 

Hu^h  A.  (OImmi  w^s.  for  years.  bc.M 
remembered  by  tlie  old  tinu-rs  on  the  Uxi^c  »>•  .uis<- 
of  his  calling,  in  a  nu)st  lively  nwnrx-r.  foi  ,  >;e 
dances.    In  tliose  early  days  .square  dances  vsrrc 
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known  as  "quadriUs".  Hugh,  I  recall,  did  a  bit  of  step 
dancing  as  he  called  the  various  quadnll  changes. 
Hugh  wore  a  large  mustache.  No  one  in  the  area  ot 
Medicine  Lodge  seems  to  have  any  knowledge  as  to 
where  the  Hugh  A.  Colson's  moved.  Up  to  the  time 
the  Colson's  left  Medicine  Lodge  they  had  no 
children.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colson  sold  their  homestead 
and  buildings  to  James  H.  Edie,  brother  of  George  B. 
Edie,  in  the  early  1900s.  James  was  living  in  Dillon, 
Montana  at  the  time  of  this  purchase. 

COMPILED  BY  CARL  LEONARDSON 


WILLIAM  A.  COLSON  FAMILY 


William 

William  Arthur  Colson  was  born  September  5. 
1875,  at  Barretts  Station  on  the  Beaverhead  river. 
which  is  seven  miles  south  of  the  present  town  of 
Dillon,  Montana.  Historical  records  in  Helena  show 
that  James  M.  Colson  came  to  Virginia  City,  Montana 
Territory,  in  1863.  It  states  that  he  had  the  first  horse 
ranch  in  that  area.  His  hay  ranch  was  on  the  upper 
Madison  river  where  he  had  an  unsurveyed  claim  of 
160  acres  and  100  head  of  horses.  Census  records  of 
1880  place  the  Colson  family  on  the  Beaverhead  river 
as  follows:  James  M.  Colson,  rancher,  age  45,  wife 
Thaire  Colson,  age  32  children;  Walter  9,  William  5 
(my  father),  Ella  4,  and  Andrew  2.  Walter  and 
William  were  adopted  by  James  Colson.  Very  little  is 
known  by  my  family  about  my  Grandfather  DeFrate 
who  was  Grandmother  Thaire's  first  husband. 

"Bill"  left  home  and  was  on  his  own  at  an 
eariy  age.   As  a  teenager  and  young  man.  he  worked 
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on  ranches  learning  all  the  skills  of  a  wboy.  He 
became  proficient  in  all  phases  of  he  cattle 
business, including  buying  and  selling  livey»ck.  Early 
in  his  career  he  was  employed  by  the  Han-n  Packing 
Company  o(  Butte,  Monuna,  as  a  cati  and  beef 
buyer. 

1  recall  him  relating  to  us  kid  if  buying 
several  hundred  head  of  .steers  ft)r  Haai  Packing 
Company  one  spring  in  the  mid  1890'  He  had 
another  cowU>y  to  help  him,  Sam  Freemai  if  Dillon. 
Together  the  two  ot  them  cared  for  and  riged  these 
steers  on  open  range.  They  turned  them  i  ,  and  had 
their  first  camp,  in  Sniall  Horn  Canyi  south  of 
Dillon.  As  the  summer  progre.s.sed  the  gradually 
drifted  them  along  the  south  side  of  th  Blacktail 
range,  ending  the  grazing  sea.siin  in  the  fi  on  Sage 
creek  east  o(  IX-ll  where  the  steers  finisht  up  grass 
fat. 

During  tlie  1800's  he  also  worked  ir  Cartier 
and  Tiximey.  This  was  a  large  outfit,  runnir  cattle  on 
Camas  creek  on  range  later  ovv-rwd  by  the  '<xxl  Live 
StiK'k  Company.  It  is  now  owrvd  by  the  hgenbarth 
family.  In  1897  he  N)ughi  the  ranch  kn».-n  as  the 
Ching  Place  at  Kilgorc  and  starteJ  in  le  cattle 
bu.sine.vs  for  him.solf,  ranching  there  about  vo  years. 

My  mother.  Sarah  M.  Fayle.  was  brn  March 
21.  1877  in  .Sandy.  I'uh.  She  came  U)  thtMedicine 
Ivodge  area  uhen  a  ytning  girl  with  her  faiily.  Her 
parents.  William  and  Lliiabeth  Fayle,  v.^e  early 
settlers,  and  their  ranch  was  on  lower  Medicie  Lodge 
creek  near  the  old  schotil  ht)u.se  there.  Ac  rding  to 
records  in  .Salt  Lake.  Sarah's  mother,  Elizz-eth,  my 
grandm«ither,  came  to  Utah  with  her  parenim  1868. 
They  traveled  across  the  plains  in  a  Fsb  Cart 
company. 


"Sadie"  (2nd  fmm  It-ft^  &  Famiji 


arah  and  "Bill"  were  united  in  marriage  on 
January  8,  1899  in  Dubois.  Sarah's  brother-in-law, 
Willian:  Pyke,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  performed  the 
ceremoi'.  By  this  time,  "Bill"  had  sold  the  Ching 
place.  le  then  settled  near  the  head  waters  of  upper 
Medicir  Lxxige  where  Medicine  Lodge  creek  is 
formed  y  other  small  streams.  The  newly  married 
couple  .ttled  down  to  ranching  there  and  in  later 
years  hoiesteaded  this  place.  It  became  known  as  the 
W.  A.  Olson  ranch,  and  except  for  a  brief  return  to 
the  Chig  place  in  1908-09,  was  to  be  the  family 
home  f  m  1899  to  shorUy  after  "Bill's"  death  in 
1936.  later  became  the  Garrett  ranch,  and  as  of 
1988  is  wned  by  Jim  Tarpley. 

welve  children  were  born  to  "Bill"  and  Sara 
Colson. 


Lihhv.  Leah  &  Ella 

Elizabei  was  their  first  child  born  December  29, 
1899;  El  was  born  February  22,  1902;  Leah,  March 
19,  1904  and  Clay,  September  23,  1907; 


Millie,  March  31,  1909;  Dorothy,  August  17,  1911; 
twins  Martha  and  Thomas,  March  7,  1914;  Helen, 
August  14,  1915; 


I  mi 


Millie  Colson.  Valentine  Lane.  Vernice  Stelzer. 
Dorothy.  Martha  &  Helen  Colson 

twin  girls,  Mary  and  Mildred  April  7,  1918,  and 
Kenneth,  November  12,  1919.  Martha's  twin  brother 
tragically  drowned  when  eighteen  months  old.  My 
twin  sister,  Mildred,  died  in  infancy. 


Om 


Mary  and  Kenneth  Stacking  Hay 

The  announcement  of  the  two  twin  baby  girls  u-as 
found  in  the  Dubois  Banner  under  Medicine  Uxlge 
news  in  April  1918  stating  that  twin  baby  girls  were 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Coi.s^m  last  Sunday  at 
the  residence  of  Dr.  Jones.  All  doing  nicely.  My 
mother  became  ill  when  1  was  a  small  child,  so  1  have 
scarcely  any  memories  of  her.  She  died  in  W58  m 
the  hospital  in  Blackfcx>t.  and  is  buried  in  the  family 
plot  at  the  cemetery  in  DuK>is. 

Art  Edie  remembers  the  first  schixil  hold  on 
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upper  Medicine  Lodge  in  1910.  He  states  that  the 
first  school  teacher  v,-as  a  young  woman  named  Tish 
Thomas  who  v.'as  hired  by  W.  A.  Colson.  He  had 
three  girls  old  enough  for  school  and  George  B.  Edie 
had  three  boys  of  school  age.  These  six  children,  Art. 
Hank  and  Jay  Edie,  and  EUzabeth,  Ella  and  Leah 
Colson,  became  the  first  students  there. 

Dad  ran  a  lot  of  cattle,  and  in  addition  to  the 
home  ranch,  had  two  other  places  under  lease  down 
the  creek  from  us  knov,-n  as  the  Wood  ranch  and  the 
Hean  T  ranch.  He  put  up  hay  and  wintered  his  cattle 
on  these  places.  In  the  spring,  the  ranchers  turned 
their  catde  out  in  die  lower  hills  east  of  the  creek,  and 
during  the  summer  they  were  moved  to  the  high 
summer  range.  The  high  countr\'  became  U.  S. 
Forest  range  in  about  1905,  I  think,  and  the  ranchers 
were  issued  grazing  permits  according  to  their  use 
patterns.  The  U.  S.  Forest  Service  charged  the 
ranchers  grazing  fees,  and  so  the  open  range  became 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

Ranchers  formed  a  grazing  association,  and 
two  cowboys  were  hired  in  the  summer  to  ride  and 
look  after  the  cattle.  They  stayed  in  a  cow  camp  on 
Divide  Creek  near  the  old  wagon  road  going  over  tiie 
pass  to  Big  Sheep  Creek  in  Montana.  My  brother. 
Clay,  had  the  riding  job  several  years  as  did  "Sonny" 
Petersen.  In  those  days  the  Martinells  and  Petersens, 
who  ranched  on  Big  Sheep  Creek  in  Montana,  were 
also  in  the  Medicine  Lodge  grazing  association,  as  was 
Dave  Jemberg  of  Mud  Lake. 

Quite  a  few  horses  were  run  on  the  ranch. 
Dad  raised  them  mostly  for  ranch  use.  Surplus  ones 
were  sold.  A  small  field  of  grain  was  put  in  every 
year,  all  of  it  consumed  by  ranch  livestock.  It  was 
used  for  horse  feed,  and  he  kept  a  few  hogs,  chickens, 
and  turkeys.  A  horse  powered  threshing  machine 
made  the  rounds  of  the  ranches  in  the  fall  to  thresh  the 
grain  and  sack  it. 

W.  A.  Colson  worked  hard  all  his  life  at  tiie 
ranching  business  he  loved,  but  he  also  reserved  time 
to  take  his  family  on  annual  vacation  trips,  as  well  as 
week-end  visits,  or  get-togethers  with  friends  or  the 
neighbors.  He  found  time  to  take  an  active  part  in 
communitv'  and  county  affairs  and  served  terms  on  the 
School  Board,  as  County  Highway  Conrmiissioner  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Democratic  Central  Committee. 
He  was  devoted  to  his  family,  a  good  neighbor  and 
true  friend  to  all  who  knew  him. 

"Bill"  passed  away  following  a  brief  illness  at 
the  age  of  63,  in  a  hotel  at  Soda  Springs,  in  1936. 
His  wife  died  some  years  later. 


Burial     for  both   "Bill"  and  Sarah  was  the 
Dubois  Cemetery. 


Clark  County  Enterprise-Banner  News, 
October,  23,  1924~W.A.  Colson  was  in  attendance  of 
a  stockmen's  meeting  in  Dubois  Wednesday. 
Stockmen  are  endeavoring  to  arrive  at  some  method  to 
rid  the  range  of  horses.  It  is  said  that  there  are 
thousands  of  worthless  horses  on  the  Clark  County 
range.  Stockmen  are  endeavoring  to  find  a  market  for 
the  best  of  them  after  a  round  up.  The  balance  will 
probably  be  shot. 

SL^MITTED  BY  \L\RY  COLSON  CRAMPTON 


THE  HERMAN  CON^sOR  FA^^LY 

My  father  and  mother,  Herman  and  Charlotte 
Connor  and  my  paternal  grandparents,  James  Silas  and 
Ida  Ellis  Connor  moved  to  Argora,  Idaho 
in  1914  and  1916,  respectively.  There  they  filed 
homestead  claims,  two  sections,  1280  acres  of  land 
directiy  west  of  the  Wood  ranch  and  south  of  the 
Howard  Ellis  Ranch  (on  the  bench).  The  land  they 
filed  on  was  a  bench  area  southwest  of  the  confluence 
of  Medicine  Lodge  Creek  and  Weber  Creek.  Both 
properties  were  dry  farms. 

Herman  and  Charlotte  Connor  had  six 
children,  Paulina  R.,  the  oldest,  Ramona  C,  Maxine, 
Norma  Belle,  James  Hunter,  and  Thelma  June.  The 
last  two  children  were  bom  on  the  ranch.  Dr.  Jones 
assisted  with  their  birth.  The  rest  of  us  were  bom  in 
Hillyard  (Spokane),  Washington.  In  1922  Maxine  and 
Norma  Belle  succumbed  to  pneumonia.  Norma  Belle 
is  buried  on  the  ranch,  and  Maxine  in  Spokane,  where 
she  passed  away. 

At  the  time  we  moved  to  Argora,  Idaho,  I  was 
four  years  old,  Maxine  was  two,  and  Ramona  was  five 
months.  We  lived  in  tents  until  my  father  and 
grandfather  could  build  us  houses  to  live  in.  They 
erected  a  plank  (sawed  lumber)  house  for  our 
grandparents,  and  a  large  log  cabin  for  us.  Both 
houses  were  about  24 "x  30'.  We  used  mud  to  chink 
the  open  areas  between  logs.  Actually  the  houses  were 
quite  warm. 

My  grandparents  moved  to  Roberts,  Idaho  to 
live,  after  about  ten  years  at  Argora,  Idaho.  My 
parents  dry  farmed  the  land  and  managed  to  survive 
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there  for  sixteen  years.  They  also  raised  cattle  and 
sheep.  Father  wTOte  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  all  the  information  he  could  obtain  about  how  to 
use  the  land.  It  was  beautiful  black  soil,  and  grew 
beautiful  crops  every  year,  when  there  was  enough 
rain  by  summer  plowing  and  rotating  crops  every 
year,  even  when  the  irrigated  places  failed  to  yield. 
We  had  about  3000  acres,  of  which  we  farmed  about 
300  or  400  acres  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and 
wild  hay.  We  sold  the  grain  and  fed  the  potatoes  and 
wild  hay  to  live  stock.  The  sheep  were  the  best  money 
makers,  because  of  the  wool  and  lambs  every  year  for 
market. 

Ramona,  James  and  I  attended  grade  school  in 
a  one  room  school  house  near  Judge  Edie's  place. 
Part  of  the  time  we  attended  school  at  Roberts,  when 
we  wintered  the  stock  there.  I  can  remember  the 
name  of  only  one  of  my  school  teachers  at  Argora,  a 
Miss  Peterson.  She  was  an  excellent  teacher  and 
really  gave  us  a  great  deal  of  knowledge.  During  my 
life  time  I  have  attended  and  graduated  from  quite  a 
number  of  schools,  three  high  schtx)ls  and  two 
colleges.  All  three  of  us  received  fine  basic  training 
in  that  one  room  schoolhousc. 

Father's  ranch  consisted  of  the  Old  Enghsh 
place,  640  acres,  our  grandparent's  place,  640  acres, 
and  our  own  homestead  of  640  acres,  that  totals  1920 
acres.  Beside  that,  Father  paid  the  Forest  Service  a 
small  amount  of  money  for  permanent  rights  to  the  use 
of  another  1000  acres  of  land  west  and  south  of  our 
property. 

My  father  loved  this  beautiful  country,  but  the 
great  depression  came  and  we  couldn't  afford  to  buy 
feed  for  our  stock.  It  just  couldn't  be  done,  so  we 
moved  to  Aberdeen,  Washington  in  the  fall  of  1933. 
Father  did  very  well  financially  in  Seattle, 
Washington.  Dad  passed  av^ay  at  86.  in  1971. 
Mother  lived  to  be  91  and  passed  a%vay  in  1977. 

Ramona  Connor  Raush  lives  in  San  Jose, 
California,  James  Munter  and  uife,  Agnes,  lives  in 
Los  Angeles.  Their  nvo  children  are  married  and  live 
in  the  Northwest.  Thelma  June  Connor  Wilson  lives 
in  Seattle,  Washington.  I  am  married  to  Clifford 
E.Plouff,  a  Boeing  engineer. 

People  I  remember  from  that  area  are  the 
Cols^^n  family;  Will  the  father,  Leah.  Clay,  Martha. 
Helen,  Mar>'.  Dorothy,  and  Kenneth.  We  all  attended 
school  together.  Also  the  Owens  family.  Charles, 
John.  Lee  and  Rita,  the  Stelzer  family.  Thomas. 
Vernice.  Alice,  and  Doris.  1  can  remember  a  Frank 
Thorneau  and  a  Patelzic  family,  also  the  Ellis  family. 


the  Fayles  on  Medicine  Lodge,  Denning  (of  Denning 
and  Clark  Sheep  ranch),  the  Smalls.  Many  more 
people  whose  name  elude  me.  It  has  been  a  long 
time! 

Our  brand  for  the  stock  v,-as  Bar  C  Bar  C, 
used  on  the  cattle,  horses  and  sheep. 

COMPILED  BY  PALXIN.A.  (F^GGY)  CON-NOR  PLOLTF 


'FAY"  AND  IDA  MKY  BLT^TON  COOK 


Ida  Mav  Cook 

On  a  ver>  warm  summer  day  of  August  in 
1940  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  L.  Cook.  Ida  May  and  "Fay*. 
arrived  in  Small,  Idaho  which  was  to  be  their  home  at 
least  for  the  coming  school  year.  -At  that  time  they 
certainly  had  no  intentions  of  Clark  count\  becoming 
their  permanent  address. 

Mrs.  Cook  had  a  contract  to  teach  the  four 
lower  grades  of  Medicine  Lodge  school  that  year. 
Near  the  school  v^as  the  leacherage.  a  small  log  house 
of  three  rooms.      That  was  the   new  home  oi  the 

Cooks. 

Charies  Alvin  and  Jane  Ellisi^n  Burton  v^rre 
the  parents  of  Mrs.  Co^^k.  She  was  K^m  in  S^xla 
Springs.  Caribou  count>.  Idaho  where  her  father 
operated  a  sheep  business. 

The  Burtim  family  moved  to  Bingham  axint) 
in  1917  where  they  purchased  a  farm  in  the  Grvnelarui 
area  which  v^as  three  miles  N^-est  o\  BlackfixM.  There 
Ida  May  attended  grade  schcx>l  She  graduated  frv^m 
Blackfwt  high  schixii.  and  Montana  State  Normal 
College  which  uas  located  in  Dillon.  V*     '  na     Later 
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she  received  her  Bachelor's  Degree  from  Idaho  State 
University  of  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

Oscar  La  Verne  Cook  "Fay"  was  bom  in 
Albion,  Cassia , county,  Idaho.  He  was  the  son  of 
George  Cook,  Jr.  and  Lulu  Fuller  Cook.  His 
grandparents  were  early  pioneers  of  Cassia  county. 
His  father,  a  Spanish-American  War  veteran,  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Idaho  State  Band.  "Fay"  inherited 
his  father's  musical  abiUty.  He  had  a  fine  tenor  voice 
and  his  choice  of  instruments  was  the  saxophone.  At 
one  time  he  played  in  a  small  dance  orchestra. 

From  his  father  also  came  a  love  of  the 
outdoors.  "Fay"  was  happy  when  he  fished  one  of  the 
streams  or  when  he  had  a  day  of  hunting. 

Mr.  Cook  received  his  elementary  and 
secondary  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Albion 
and  he  was  a  graduate  of  the  Albion  State  Normal 
College. 


"Fay"  Cook 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cook  were  married  December 
24,  1939  in  Blackfoot,  where  they  made  a  home 
before  moving  to  Clark  county. 

Mr.  Cook  was  employed  by  the  Bond  Brothers 
and  by  the  Denning-Clark  Sheep  Company  for  the 
three  years  they  lived  in  Small. 

Happy  memories  of  Small  include  the  good 
people  who  lived  there,  swims  at  Lidy  Hot  Springs, 
dances  at  the  school,  the  school  picnics,  Christmas 
programs,  the  annual  E!aster  get-to-gethers,  the 
students,  the  teachers,  and  the  school  itself. 

In  the  summer  of  1944  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cook 
moved  to  Dubois,  where  Mrs.  Cook  had  accepted  a 
position  to  teach  grades  three  and  four  for  the  school 
year  of  1944-45.  At  that  time  they  purchased  the 
former  Paul  residence.   That  summer,   as  well  as 


several  following  summers,  she  was  employed  by  the 
H.  R.  Ham  Insurance  Agency  to  do  secretarial  work. 
She  had  worked  previously  for  Mr.  Ham.  Mr.  Cook 
was  employed  by  R.  S.  Willes  at  the  Dubois  Garage. 
He  was  affiliated  with  the  garage  until  1956  at  which 
time  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Clark  County 
Assessor  to  complete  the  unexpired  term  of  Arthur 
Leonardson,  who  had  lost  his  life  in  an  automobile 
accident.   He  served  in  that  capacity  for  eleven  years. 

During  that  period  of  time  he  was  active  in 
local  community  affairs.  He  was  a  charter  member  of 
Lions  and  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  Latter-Day- 
Saint  Church.  He  had  served  as  secretary  for  the 
Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement  Association  and  he 
held  positions  in  the  Elders  Quorum. 

Mr.  Cook  suffered  a  fatal  heart  attack  on  July 
3,  1967  at  his  home  in  Dubois.  Services  were  held  at 
the  Beaver  Creek  Ward  Chapel  and  the  burial  was  in 
the  Groveland  Cemetery  out  of  Blackfoot. 

Mrs.  Cook  continued  to  teach  in  the  Clark 
county  schools.  For  several  years  she  taught  Third 
Grade,  and  the  last  years  of  her  teaching  she  was 
engaged  in  Special  Education  where  she  specialized  in 
Reading  and  Speech  Therapy. 

Throughout  her  teaching  career  Mrs.  Cook 
was  an  active  member  of  the  local  Teachers' 
Association  and  was  a  member  of  the  Idaho  Education 
Association  and  the  National  Education  Association. 
In  1966  she  won  the  Teacher  of  the  Year  Award  for 
the  State  of  Idaho.  Also  in  1966  she  was  honored  by 
the  Clark  County  PTA  with  a  "This  is  Your  Life" 
presentation. 

Mrs.  Cook  was  also  active  in  the  local 
Republican  Party.  She  was  a  member,  and  held 
offices,  of  the  Clark  County  Women's  Republican 
Club  and  she  acted  on  the  Clark  County  Republican 
Committee. 

An  active  member  of  the  Latter-  Day  Saint 
Church,  Mrs.  Cook  has  held  positions  in  the  Sunday 
School,  Relief  Society,  Mutual  Improvement 
Association,  and  Primary.  Some  of  those  positions 
she  continues  to  hold  today, 

Mrs.  Cook  was  named  the  Clark  County 
Extension  Homemaker's  Queen  in  1980 

In  1975  Mrs.  Cook  retired  from  her  teaching 
assignments  in  the  Clark  County  Schools.  One  of  her 
projects  since  retirement  has  been  the  Clark  County 
Senior  Citizens  Group. 

COMPILED  BY  IDA  MAY  COOK 
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CLARENCE  L.  AND  LORRAINE 
,   HOHMAN  HENSLEY  COOPER 

A  tragic  accident  claimed  the  lives  of  Clarence 
L.  "Slick"  Cooper  and  wife,  Lorraine,  in  a  two-car 
accident  on  a  county  road  a  mile  north  of  Parker,  in 
June  1976. 

"Slick",  who  was  mayor  of  Spencer,  and  also 
operated  a  self-employed  building  contractor  and  back 
hoe  business,  was  born  March  30,  1909,  at  Greeley, 
Colorado,  the  son  of  John  Andrew  and  Ometta 
Robinson  Cooper.  He  was  raised  in  OkJahoma  and 
Pocatello. 

He  married  Leona  Hohman,  March  31,  1927, 
she  died  January  14,  1970. 

On  June  16,  1972,  he  married  Lorraine 
Hohman  Hensley  in  Reno,  Nevada. 

He  enjoyed  the  spt)rLs  of  hunting  and  fishing. 

"Slick"  had  four  children,  two  sons,  Clarence 
D.  Cooper  of  Pocatello  and  Jt)hn  L.  Cooper  of 
Stanton,  California;  two  daughters  u-ere:  Mrs.  Wilbert 
(Donna)  Trafton  of  MilJta.s,  California  and  Leona 
Rosen  of  Pocatello. 

Lorraine  Anna  was  bom  January  15,  1915  in 
Seattle,  Washington,  the  daughter  of  Max  E.  and  Cora 
Bussinger  Hohman.  Her  family  moved  to  Idaho  when 
she  was  nine  months  old,  where  they  homesteaded  a 
farm  at  Medicine  Lodge,  west  of  Dubois.  Her 
brothers  and  sisters  included:  Virgil,  Robert,  Frank, 
Gladys  (Hensley),  and  Louise  (Stephenson). 

Lorraine  attended  school  in  Dubois,  and  later 
in  Rigby,  where  her  family  moved,  before  coming 
back  to  Dubois  later.  Lorraine  graduated  from  the 
Rigby  High  School  in  1934. 

She  married  Carl  L.  Hensley  of  Spencer  in 
1935.  They  spent  quite  a  few  years  at  Chubbuck, 
Idaho.     In  later  years  they  were  divorced. 

After  her  marriage  to  "Slick",  they  moved  to 
Spencer,  where  they  built  a  new  home,  now  owned  by 
Melvin  Blackburns. 

Lorraine  was  a  skilled  seamstress.  For  many 
years  she  had  operated  an  upholstery  business,  and 
had  also  done  custom  sewing. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  DuNiis  Community 
Baptist  Church  and  belonged  to  the  Poin.settia  Rehekah 
L(xJge  ff\  15  of  Dubois. 

She  was  the  mother  of  an  adopted  son, 
Leonard  Hensley  of  Sterling. 

Joint  funeral  services  were  held  at  Pocatello. 


A    second    service    was    conducted    at   the    Dubois 
Conmiunity  Baptist  Church. 

Burial  was  at  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

COMPILED  FROM  POST  REGISTERVBJS 


JOHN  COOPER 


John.  Helen.  &  Son  .lack 

SOME  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  EARL^  DA^  S 
(1923-1935)  AT  THE 
U.S.  SHEEP  EXPERIMENT  STATION.  IH  BOIS 

After  more  than  50  years  memories  may  be 
somewhat  dimmed  where  specifics  are  concerned,  so 
no  apologies  will  be  made  for  minor  deviations  from 
facts  and  figures.  Hiiwever,  the  recollections  outlined 
here  are  not  intentionally  misleading  and  are  generally 
factual. 

When  experimental  sheep  wort-  mnvcd  to 
Dubois  from  Laramie.  Wyoming  in  I ^^18  a  relativeK 
wet  weather  cycle  was  coming  to  an  end.  Idaho  Falls 
recorded  annual  precipitation  as  high  as  17.91"  in 
1907  and  as  low  as  6. 16"  in  1924.  During  pre-Wi^rld 
War  1  days  there  was  much  homesteading  in  the 
Dubois  and  Clark  County  area.  In  the  bi-tter  years 
some  fair  dry  farm  grain  crops  were  rai.sed  on  the 
small  areas  of  tillable  land  scattered  anumg  the  lava 
rocks. 

Tliis  dry  farming  history  combined  >fcith 
publicity  regarding  the  value  o\  sMn\^o\^vT  cnsilifx 
cau.sed  stiJtion  man.igement  lo  construct  a  mid^Arst 
typt"  silo  at  tlie  sLiUon  and  to  break  i>ut  a  jMl^h  ot 
ground  for  .suntlimer  cultivation.  This  was.  I  behest, 
in  1920.    A  factor  in  favor  ot  Kval  feed  producuon  of 
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any  kind  were  the  long  hauls  over  poor  roads  to  get 
the  hay,  grain  and  other  supplies  necessary  to  care  for 
the  shed  lambing  and  for  the  other  hvestock  wintered 
at  the  station.    , 

First  time  visitors  to  the  station,  and  there 
were  many,  most  always  expressed  astonishment  at  the 
sight  of  that  tall  silo  looming  above  the  sagebrush  and 
lava  rocks. 

The  experiment  was  not  successful  and  the  last 
small  crop  of  sunflowers  was  put  up  in  1923.  Even 
sunflowers  did  not  do  well  with  6"  of  moisture  in 
1924.  Thus  the  weather  had  direct  influence  on  both 
the  birth  and  death  of  the  sunflower  ensilage  idea. 
Few  of  the  station  workers  regretted  the  failure. 
While  the  idea  of  a  succulent  feed  at  lambing  time  was 
certainly  sound  some  were  convinced  that  the  abortion 
rate  was  increased  with  this  feed.  So  far  as  I  know 
this  was  never  conclusively  proved  or  disproved. 

With  the  natural  vegetation  plowed  under  for 
sunflower  production  there  was  some  thought  given  to 
returning  the  plowed  land  to  grass  production. 
Russian  visitors  mentioned  crested  wheat  grass  as 
being  palatable  and  tenacious  and  certainly  those 
qualities  were  desirable.  Crested  wheat  grass  seed 
was  planted  in  1928  or  29  and  it  was  an  immediate 
success  and  still  is. 

Mention  was  made  of  roads  -  and  they  were  a 
problem  in  the  early  days.  The  original  road  ran 
northeast  from  Dubois  and  was  totally  unimproved  for 
the  entire  seven  miles  to  headquarters.  Continued  use 
with  teams  and  heavily  loaded  wagons  soon  resulted  in 
deep  ruts  that  presented  real  problems  during  the 
infrequent  periods  of  heavy  rains  and  the  certainty  of 
drifting  snow  each  winter.  It  was  always  a  relief  to 
switch  from  wheels  to  sleds  when  the  snow  got  deep 
enough. 

The  long  range  plan  had  always  been  to  build 
about  two  miles  of  road  directly  west  of  headquarters, 
bridge  Beaver  Creek,  and  connect  with  Hwy  91,  the 
main  route  between  Salt  Lake  and  Butte.  This  work 
was  long  delayed  for  lack  of  funds.  Finally  in  1929 
or  1930  the  bridge  was  built  and  in  about  1933  a 
W.P.A.  project  was  authorized  for  the  road 
construction. 

Construction  procedures  were  outlined  so  as 
to  make  maximum  use  of  manpower  and  spread  the 
funds  as  widely  as  possible.  No  mechanized 
equipment  was  to  be  used  -nor  was  it  used  except  for 
the  cars  and  trucks  that  brought  the  men  to  work.  The 
main  equipment  used  by  the  men  and  teams  were 
ploughs,  fresno  and  slip  scrapers,  double  jack  drills 


and  hammers  for  the  rock  work,  picks,  shovels  and 
lots  of  elbow  grease. 

Money  was  scarce  in  the  area,  as  it  was  most 
everyplace,  and  a  good  portion  of  the  available  bodied 
men  were  hired.  Work  began  in  the  fall  and 
continued  into  the  winter  which,  fortunately,  was  open 
and  mild.  The  crew  took  pride  in  their  work  and  a 
surprisingly  good  graded  road  was  the  result.  The 
next  spring  a  rock  crusher  was  contracted  for  a  very 
modest  sum,  moved  down  from  Butte,  and  the  road 
was  surfaced.  It  is  still  base  grade  for  the  road  now 
in  use. 

The  original  wooden  bridge  spanning  Beaver 
Creek  was  replaced  with  a  steel  beam  structure  in 
1938,  and  the  new  two  lane  road  made  this  portion  of 
the  road,  as  well  as  the  bridge  obsolete,  as  the  new 
highway  ran  between  the  railroad  tracks  and  Beaver 
Creek. 

The  location  of  the  station  was  advantageous 
for  a  range  sheep  operation.  Headquarters  on  the 
spring-fall  range  was  within  easy  trailing  distance  of 
summer  grazing  allotments  on  the  adjacent  to  the 
Targhee  National  Forest  to  the  north.  The  winter 
allotment  was  on  the  then  Lemhi  National  Forest 
somewhat  farther  west  of  Dubois.  When  weather 
forced  the  sheep  off  the  range  they  were  generally 
trailed  south  to  the  Mud  lake  area  where  alfalfa  hay 
was  available. 

One  of  the  hazards  that  had  to  be  contended 
with  was  the  infamous  winter  blizzard.  These 
occurred  almost  every  winter,  and  sometimes  more 
than  once.  Witii  temperatures  well  below  zero, 
accompanied  by  a  howling  wind  and  blowing  snow 
that  reduced  visibility  to  a  few  feet  both  man  and  beast 
had  to  have  shelter  to  survive.  These  storms  often 
lasted  as  long  as  tiiree  days.  For  safety  all  tiie  station 
during  these  periods  a  rope  was  always  strung  between 
all  buildings,  barns  and  sheds.  The  men  followed 
these  ropes  when  doing  the  necessary  chores. 

Initially,  the  experimental  program  involved 
work  with  the  Rambouillet,  Corriedale  and  Columbia 
breeds.  The  Corriedales  were  subsequentiy 
discontinued  and  work  was  started  on  the  Targhees. 
These  were  crossbreds  carrying  3/4  fine  wool  and  1/4 
long  wool  blood. 

No  details  of  the  experimental  breeding 
programs  will  be  recited  here  since  this  material  has 
been  well  documented.  However,  a  few  things  may 
be  of  interest. 

The  occurrence  of  outstanding  sires  that  have 
had    major    influence    on    the    development    and 
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improvement  of  livestock  breeds  is  common  and  well 
known.  Morgan  horses  and  the  Domine  strain  of 
Hereford  cattle  are  examples  of  the  influence  of  two 
such  pQtent  sires.  Fortunately  the  Columbias  had  the 
benefit  of  the  excellence  handed  down  by  at  least  two 
such  superior  rams.    One  was  1464K. 

At  the  time  the  initial  long  wool  x  fine  wool 
crosses  were  being  made  there  was  a  troublesome  lack 
of  uniformity  in  the  resulting  half  bloods.  Normally 
there  is  more  uniformity  in  type,  size  and  quality  in 
this  first  cross  than  in  succeeding  generations.  As  the 
breeding  process  continued,  it  became  increasingly 
apparent  that  each  crop  of  lambs  sired  by  one  Lincoln 
ram  outstanding.  As  culling,  selection  and  breeding 
progressed  his  bloodlines  dominated  these  of  any  other 
long  wool  sire  being  used. 

Similarly  there  came  a  time  further  along  in 
Columbia  breed-development  when  improvement  in 
type  and  quality  ceased  and  possibly  even  deteriated. 
When  the  situation  was  most  discouraging  two 
superior  ram  lambs  were  saved.  When  they  matured 
and  were  put  to  breeding  u.se  the  whole  picture 
brightened.  On  ram  in  particular  proved  to  be  most 
influential. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  work  at  the  station  on 
sheep  development  and  improvement  the  most  rigid 
selection  and  culling  was  practiced.  That  is  not  to 
imply  that  genetic  principles  were  neglected  for  they 
were  not.  But  if  an  animal  did  not  measure  up  to 
strict  standards  that  were  established  he  was  discarded, 
regardless  of  his  bloodlines.  This  kind  of  procedure 
was  readily  understocxl  by  the  commercial  sheep  raiser 
and  breeder,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  acceptance, 
respect  and  cooperation  given  the  station  by  the 
industry.  To  recognize  this  one  had  only  to  attend  one 
of  the  sales  of  surplus  stock  that  was  later  held  at  the 
station  each  fall. 

One  outstanding  example  of  cooperation 
occurred  in  connection  with  the  purcha.se,  by  a 
Montana  breeder,  of  a  lot  of  Columbia  lambs  on  fall. 
Early  the  next  summer  this  man  advised  us  that  he  had 
a  yearling  ram  that  should  not  have  left  the  station.  A 
visit  to  his  ranch,  Erne.st  White  of  Kalispell,  Montana, 
proved  him  to  be  correct  and  the  ram  was  re-acquired. 

This  wholesome  relationship  with  the 
commercial  industry  was  always  a  source  of  much 
satisfaction  to  station  workers. 

COMI'ILKI)  BY  JOHN  ((H)l'i:k  1979 


DEBBIE  BERST  COTTONWARE 

Debbie  Berst  came  to  Dubois  as  a  school 
teacher,  in  1981.  She  taught  two  years  at  the  Lindy 
Ross  Elementary  school  teaching  the  3rd  and  4th 
grades.  Kindergarten,  and  serving  as  girl's  coach  at 
the  high  school. 

Debbie  left  in  1983  to  teach  in  Washington. 

She  married  Carl  Cottonware  at  Winlock, 
Washington  May  2,  1987. 

They  live  in  Winlock,  Washington.  Debbie 
continued  to  teach  the  fifth  grade  for  her  third  year  at 
Onalaska.  Carl  works  for  the  state  of  Washington 
Juvenile  Corrections. 

COMPILED  BY  DEBBIE  BERST  COTTO!^W ARE/1 987 


WILLIAM  "BILL"  RUSSELL  AND  LUCILLE 
GARRETSON  CRAIG 

One  of  the  prominent  young  couples  in 
Dubois  in  the  early  1920s  included  Russell  "Bill"  and 
Lucille  Craig. 

Their  young  family  consisted  of  three 
children:  son,  William  "Bill"  Russell  Craig  III.  was 
born  to  Lucille  and  Russell  on  November  9,  1925. 
On  June  26,  1931,  a  daughter  Jean, 


"Billy"  &  "Nellie"  GarretM)n."Biir 
Craig  (hack).  Dennines.  Lucille 

joined  the  family  and  on  April  29,  1933,  antUhcr  son. 
Donald  Lee  was  born. 

Lucille  was  the  daughter  of  William  "Billy" 
and  "Nellie"  Garretson,  alsti  of  DuKms. 

Fredrick  Tripp.  " Nellie  s"  Father,  died  in 
1936  and  his  body  was  returned  lo  Sp«>kane. 
Wa.shington.    He  is  k'.st  rcmi-mfvn'd  b>  this  wriitT  as 
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teaching  her  to  count  and  recite  the  alphabet  (for  a 
small  .05  sum),  while  perched  on  his  knee  at  the  home 
of  Nellie  and  "Billy". 


Jean.  "Don".  "Bill" 

"Billy"  Garretson  died  of  cancer  at  the  age  of 
62  in  1938  and  is  buried  in  the  Dubois  Cemetery.  He 
is  most  fondly  remembered  by  his  grandson  "Bill" 
who  still  uses  all  the  "fishing  lore"  taught  to  him  by  a 
special  Grandpa. 

After  "Billy's"  death,  Nellie  took  over 
management  of  the  Wheat  and  Coal  Company,  the 
theatre,  and  the  Kilgore  farm.  She  also  operated  the 
Telephone  Company  located  in  the  Edie  Hotel.  Two 
grandchildren,  "Bill"  and  Jean  were  living  with  her, 
and  this  writer  remembers  well  the  long,  hard,  hours 
her  "Gram"  spent  handling  all  the  businesses,  as  well 
as,  raising  a  large  garden,  chickens,  rabbits,  and  a 
cow  that  required  daily  feeding  and  milking. 

There  are  recollections  of  several  "stray"  boys 
that  came  through  town  needing  a  temporary  home 
and  "Gram"  always  had  a  place  at  the  table  and  work 
to  be  done  for  a  small  salary. 

In  1944  "Nellie"  sold  her  home  and  businesses 
and  moved  to  Spokane,  Washington  with  a  friend, 
Jessie  Paul.  The  two  women  worked  in  a 
haberdashery  in  Spokane  until  1945  when  Nellie 
married  Fredrick  "Fred"  W.  Cline  and  moved  to 
Walla  Walla,  Washington.  Nellie  and  "Fred"  lived  in 
Walla  Walla  until  his  death  in  1958. 

In  1959  "Nellie"  moved  to  Btiise.  Idaho  to  be 
near  her  daughter  Lucille.  She  lived  in  BtMse  until  her 
death  November  2.  1978  at  the  age  of  97.  She  left 
behind  her  daughter  Lucille,  eight  grandchildren, 
twenty-three  great  grandchildren  and  six  great  great- 
grandchildren. She  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Dulxiis 
Cemetery  beside  "Billy". 
coMPin  I)  HY  .11  AN  crak;  smalx 


MARY  COLSON  CRAMPTON 

On  April  17,  1918  twin  girls,  Mildred  Irene 
and  Mary  Alice,  were  born  to  Sarah  and  William 
Colson.  Mildred  died  at  four  months  from 
pneumonia.  We  were  born  in  Dr.  Jones's  home  in 
Dubois  and  he  was  our  Godfather.  We  were  baptized 
by  Rev.  Kenneth  L.  Houlder  in  All  Saints  Episcopal 
Church  in  Dubois  which  later  became  the  Catholic 
Church  and  is  now  Heritage  Hall. 

My  earliest  memories  are  of  growing  up  on 
my  folk's  ranch  on  upper  Medicine  Lodge  Creek.  I 
grew  up  with  a  love  for  animals  and  the  outdoors.  I 
guess  I  was  a  tomboy  because  my  brother,  Kenneth, 
was  my  only  playmate.  Dad  taught  us  to  enjoy  work 
by  giving  us  light  chores  at  an  early  age.  Ken  and  I 
had  to  keep  the  kitchen  wood  box  full,  feed  the 
chickens  and  gather  the  eggs.  As  we  grew  older  our 
work  increased  accordingly. 


Martha.  Helen  &  Mary  Colson 
Divide  Creek  Cow  Camp 

We  had  an  Appaloosa  horse  named 
"Walk-a-Pa"  which  we  all  dearly  loved.  Our  horse 
pasture  was  covered  with  trees  and  brush.  When  he 
didn't  want  to  be  ridden  he  would  hide  and  we  would 
hunt  for  hours  to  find  him.  He  was  a  gentle,  sweet 
tempered  horse  and  would  tolerate  as  many  of  us  kids 
as  could  climb  on  him.  We  had  our  own  toy  hay 
field.  At  haying  time  Dad  would  mow  the  tall  grass 
in  the  yard  between  the  house  and  the  bunk  house  and 
Ken  and  I  put  up  the  hay  with  our  small  derrick. 

One  year  a  sheepherder  passing  through  the 
valley  gave  us  two  bum  lambs  which  we  raised  on  the 
bottle.    One  of  them  became  a  special  pet  and  we 
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played  with  her  by  the  hours.  She  became  the 
foundation  for  our  little  ranch  flock  of  ten  to  fifteen 
head  and  we  called  her  "Granny".  It  was  our  job  to 
look  after  them  and  put  them  in  the  corral  every  night 
so  the  coyotes  wouldn't  get  them.  The  wool  money 
provided  income  for  us.  I  think  we  ate  most  of  the 
lambs.  Dad  also  gave  all  of  us  in  turn  a  heifer  calf  so 
that  as  we  became  older  we  each  had  a  few  cows  and 
our  individual  brand.  Our  income  was  pooled  in  one 
account  and  used  for  clothes  and  personal  expenses  of 
all  us  kids. 

Haying  was  a  big  job  during  the  summer  and 
lasted  for  several  weeks,  depending  on  weather  and 
break-downs.  We  all  worked  hard  during  this  period. 
I  remember  helping  my  older  sisters  in  the  kitchen 
cooking  for  the  hay  crews.  I  also  remember  Dad's 
gallows  that  he  built  near  the  barn  for  butchering  beef. 
This  job  really  fascinated  me  and  I  enjoyed  helping 
him.  When  he  butchered  a  beef  he  would  take  a  half 
into  Roy  Matsumura  in  DuKiis.  Roy  had  a  butcher 
shop  and  small  grocery  store  at  one  end  of  the  old 
Dubois  Hotel.  Dad  would  take  gnveries  in  exchange 
for  the  meat.  He  had  an^ithcr  gallows  down  by  the 
log  meat  house  on  the  creek.  Here  he  butchered  pigs 
in  the  fall  and  cured  the  meat.  He  made  hams,  bacon, 
sausage,  head  cheese,  and  pickled  the  feet.  From  the 
beef  he  saved  the  brains,  sweet  breads,  and  tongue 
which  we  considered  delicacies. 

One  of  the  winter  chores,  in  cold  weather, 
was  cutting,  hauling,  and  storing  ice.  It  was  cut  in 
large  blocks,  loaded  and  hauled  by  team  to  the  log  ice 
house.  There  it  would  be  stored,  packed,  and 
insulated  with  layers  of  saw  dust.  It  would  keep 
several  months  and  be  available  in  summer  for  various 
uses  such  as  making  ice  cream,  iced  tea  and  so  on. 
Next  to  the  ice  house  was  the  log  milk  house.  It 
housed  the  cream  separator,  butter  chum,  cream  cans, 
and  a  screened  cooling  cupboard  where  a  small 
amount  of  fresh  meat  could  be  kept.  A  wooden  flume 
or  trough  about  15-inches  deep  and  perhaps  two-feet 
wide  ran  through  the  length  of  it.  It  was  constructed 
below  the  level  of  the  floor  and  a  rapid  stream  of 
water  ten  or  twelve  inches  deep,  diverted  from  the 
creek  upstream,  flowed  through  the  building,  the 
surface  being  about  four  inches  below  the  flexor  level. 
This  cold  stream  helped  keep  the  inside  C(X)I  and  a 
bucket  of  water  could  be  dipped  from  it  easily.  There 
was  no  running  water  in  the  house  or  plumbing  of  any 
kind  in  those  days. 

Kerosene  lamps  were  used  for  lighting, 
although  later,  when  I  was  nine  or  ten,  dad  had  a 


carbide  lighting  system  installed.  Gas  was  created 
from  the  action  of  carbide  pellets  metered 
automatically  into  a  measured  water  supply.  The  large 
tank  where  this  took  place  was  buried  under  ground. 
The  gas  was  piped  to  the  house  and  to  every  room,  as 
well  as  to  the  bunk  house  and  to  the  bam  and  corrals. 
Glass  fixtures  were  on  each  hght  and  a  valve  to  turn 
on  the  gas.  It  was  quite  an  improvement  over  oil 
lamps.  We  had  telephone  service  which  came  to 
upper  Medicine  Lodge  when  the  Medicine  Lodge 
Telephone  Company  was  organized.  It  was  a  party 
line,  the  old  fashioned  hand-crank  type.  It  was  some 
times  temperamental,  but  a  boon  to  isolated  ranchers, 
as  we  were,  up  there. 

It  was  the  custom  in  those  years  for  some  of 
the  Indians  at  Fort  Hall  to  make  annual  migrations  into 
Montana.  A  small  band  of  them  came  up  Medicine 
Lodge  every  year,  traveling  by  team  and  wagons. 
Dad  allowed  them  to  pitch  their  tepee  and  camp  in  his 
field  a  day  or  so.  They  traded  for  all  the  hides  he  had 
on  hand  and  he  received  from  them  in  exchange  a 
supply  of  buck  skin  gloves.  I  was  afraid  of  them, 
partly  because  of  their  habit  of  never  knocking  or 
saying  a  word  on  arrival.  Suddenly,  without  any 
sound  of  foot  steps  across  the  porch,  there  one  would 
be  at  the  window  peering  in  at  us,  or,  if  the  door  was 
open,  standing  there  silently  watching.  He  would  ask 
for  sugar  or  coffee  handing  over  a  large  tin  cup.  One 
of  us  girls  would  fill  it  for  him  and  he  would  leave 
without  a  word.  From  our  place  they  continued  on 
over  the  Divide  to  Montana  and  down  Big  Sheep 
Creek,  then  on  toward  Dillon  area.  These  migration 
habits  probably  had  been  formed  long  ago  when  the 
Indians  traveled  every  fall  over  the  mountains  to  hunt 
buffalo  for  their  winter  meat  supply. 

Dad  took  his  family  on  a  camping  trip  every 
year  after  the  haying  job  was  finished.  We  all  kxiked 
forward  to  this  ten  to  fourteen  day  vacation. 
Yellowstone  Park  was  usually  included  in  our  trips. 
Clay  would  haul  the  camping  gear,  and  perhaps  a 
friend  or  two,  in  his  pick-up  and  the  rest  of  us  would 
ride  with  Dad  in  the  family  car.  We  had  our  favorite 
camp  sites.  In  the  park,  in  those  days,  travelers  could 
stop  at  any  suitable  place,  pitch  camp  and  build  a 
camp  fire.  Other  social  activities  were  neighKirhixxl 
parties  in  the  winter,  picnics  on  the  4th  of  July  and 
sometimes  on  week  ends,  nxieos.  and  dances. 

All  of  us  children  attended  the  Edie  Creek 
schcxil,  where  grades  one  through  ten  were  taught.  It 
was  necessary  for  us  to  K^ard  out  for  the  last  two 
years  of  high  schcxil  in  DuKiis.    The  Eulie  schvxM  was 
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one-and-a-half  miles  from  our  place  and  we  drove  a 
buggy  or  sleigh  depending  on  the  weather.  Later, 
when  our  older  sisters  had  finished  school  there,  Ken 
and  I  rode  our  saddle  horses  to  school.  Sometimes  we 
used  one  horse  and  skis.  I  always  rode  the  skis  on  the 
return  trip  home,  and  opened  on  upper  Medicine 
Lodge  in  1910.  The  school  district  was  formed  the 
following  year  with  George  B.  Edie,  W.  A.  Colson, 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Stelzer  as  the  first  school  board 
members.  He  also  states  that  the  first  family  groups 
to  live  on  upper  Medicine  Lodge  were  the  George  B. 
Edie,  "Ted"  Ellis,  and  W.  A.  Colson  families. 
Earlier  settiers  were  three  individuals  named  Fritz, 
Erwin,  and  Weber,  but  they  didn't  stay.  Three  creeks 
up  there  are  named  for  them,  however. 

The  old  timers  will  remember  the  Glendora 
Players.  They  came  each  summer  and  staged  plays  in 
the  old  Dubois  theatre.  It  was  at  one  of  these 
performances  that  I  first  met  Glenn,  then  age  thirteen, 
who  was  later  to  become  my  husband.  Dad's  boyhood 
buddy,  "Sam"  Freeman,  would  come  over  to  visit 
occasionally  and  he  brought  Glenn  with  him  one 
summer.  They  stopped  in  Dubois  to  get  gas  and  when 
they  learned  we  were  all  in  town  to  the  show  they 
came  also.  Dad  recogmzed  "Sam's"  laugh  before  the 
show  was  over  and  we  all  got  together  to  drive  home 
to  the  ranch. 


Mary  &  Glen  Crampton 

Glenn  and  I  were  married  in  Pocatello 
November  27,  1936.  We  went  to  California  on  our 
honeymoon  and  ended  up  Uving  there.  We  settled 
down  in  Red  Bluff  where  Glenn  worked,  and  later 
became  part  owner  in  an  auto  parts  store.  Here  we 
lived  for  ahnost  thirty  years  and  raised  our  family. 


We  have  three  daughters  and  four  grandchildren  all 
living  in  California.  We  returned  to  Montana  several 
years  ago  and  now  make  our  home  here  in  Dillon. 
We  spend  a  lot  of  time  in  Small  Horn  Canyon  where 
Glenn's  folks  took  up  homesteads  for  summer  range 
when  his  family  ranched  here  many  years  ago.  We 
run  cattle  there  and  stay  in  the  homestead  cabin  quite 
a  lot,  which  is  only  about  200  yards  from  the  spring 
where  my  Dad  and  "Sam"  Freeman  had  their  first  cow 
camp  when  running  cattle  for  the  Hansen  Packing 
Company  in  1894. 

COMPILED  BY  MARY  COLSON  CRAMPTON 


EARLENE  LARUE  HOLDEN  CRAWFORD 

Growing  up  in  Clark  County  with  my  family 
and  friends  will  always  be  memorable  to  me. 

I,  Earlene  LaRue  Holden  Crawford  was  bom 
September  16,  1941,  at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  My 
parents  are  Josephine  EUo  Haight  and  Earl  L.  Holden. 
I  hved  in  Clark  County  and  attended  Clark  County 
schools,  attending  both  elementary  and  high  school  at 
Dubois  until  1958.  I  participated  in  school  plays, 
play-day,  and  high  school  drill  team.  We  had  the 
conveniences  of  a  telephone,  heated  our  home  with 
coal  and  wood  and  also  had  water  in  our  home  with  a 
bathroom. 

We  raised  a  garden  and  had  chickens,  rabbits 
and  pigs. 

My  special  job  at  home  was  the  dishes. 

I  walked  to  church  and  have  attended  both  the 
Baptist  and  LDS  Churches. 

While  growing  up  I  attended  dances  at 
Spencer  and  Lidy's,  also  enjoyed  swimming  and  we 
did  a  lot  of  ice  skating.   I  also  love  to  bowl. 

I  belonged  to  4-H  Clubs,  taking  part  in 
cooking  and  sewing,  both  at  Dubois  and  Blackfoot. 

My  dad  was  Clark  County  Sheriff  and  my 
mom  was  a  housewife,  when  I  was  home. 

I  started  baby  sitting  when  I  was  twelve. 

I  met  my  husband,  James  "Jim"  Edward 
Crawford,  while  working  at  the  Caribou  County 
Sheriffs  Office.   He  was  the  Posse  Conraiander. 

We  were  married  September  16,  1972  in  Soda 
Springs,  Idaho.  October  22,  1991,  we  were  sealed  in 
the  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho  LDS  Temple. 

I  worked  as  a  Deputy  in  Caribou  County 
Sheriffs  Office  in  Soda  Springs  for  ten  years.    My 
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position  was  radio  dispatcher. 

"Jim"     worked     at     Monsanto     Chemical 
Company  for  thirty-three  years.   He  took  an  early 


"Jim"  &  Earit-ne 

retirement  in  1985,  that  was  offered  company-wide. 
At  the  time  of  his  retirement,  he  was  heavy  equipment 
supervisor. 

I  have  four  children:  Travene  Ello  Rose,  bom 
October  13,  1958  in  Rexburg,  Idaho.  She  is  married 
to  Neil  Armstrong.  They  have  3  boys,  Byron  James, 
Thayne  R.  and  Douglous  Morgan.  She  has  5  step- 
children, Danial,  Warren,  Carl,  Cory  and  Eri.  She 
lives  in  Soda  Springs. 

Becky  May  Rose  was  born  November  25, 
1959  in  Rexburg.      She  is  married  to  Rick  Shane 
Christensen.    She  has  two  children,  a  daughter, 
Danette  R.  and  a  son,  Chaz  Rick.     They  live  in 
Ogden,  Utah. 

Sally  Jo  Rose  was  born  December  13,  1962  in 
Soda  Springs.  She  married  Craig  Hill.  They  have 
two  children,  a  son,  Kasey  Craig  Hill,  a  daughter, 
Tausha  Lyn  Hill.    Their  home  is  Stxla  Springs. 

Dusty  James  Rose  was  born  March  25,  1%7 
in  Soda  Springs.  He  is  married  to  Debbie  Juneall. 
They  have  a  son,  Keifer  Dane,  and  a  daughter 
Candice.  Candice  is  Dusty's  daughter  and  Debbie 
stepdaughter.  Dusty,  Debbie  and  Keifer  live  in 
Tukwila,  Washington. 

I  have  3  step-children.  Janette  Crawford  was 
born  January  13,  1954  and  marreid  Brayton  Paul.  She 
has  ten  children,  7  of  her  own,  and  2  adopted  and  1 
foster  daugther.    They  live  in  Griffith,  Indiana. 


Diane  Crawford  was  bom  September  7,  1955 
and  married  Richard  Mead.  They  have  2  children  and 
live  in  Soda  Springs. 

James  "Alan"  Crawford  was  bom  July  3,  1958 
and  married  Wynne  Sibbett.  They  have  3  daughters. 
He  is  in  the  Army  and  they  are  Uving  in  Wild 
Flecken,  Germany. 

I  enjoy  spending  time  with  my  mom,  dad, 
sisters  and  brothers.  We  all  get  togetiier  two  or  three 
times  a  year  including:  Betty  Holden  Zufelt  and 
husband,  Don,  Jeanette  Holden,  Rex  Holden  and  wife, 
Maureen,  Kent  Holden,  Lyle  Holden  and  wife, 
Audrey. 

Now  that  our  family  is  grown,  "Jim"  and  I 
run  his  family's  ranch  and  his  uncle  "Dan"  and  Aunt 
Ida's  ranch  in  Way  an,  Idaho.  We  buy  yearlings  in  the 
spring  and  sell  them  in  the  fall.  We  love  to  travel  and 
spend  time  with  our  children  and  grandchildren.  Our 
winters  we  enjoy  spending  in  our  trailer  in  Brenda, 
Arizona. 

COMPILED  BY  EARLENE  LARUE  HOLDEN  CRAN\TORD 


FRANK  AND  MABEL  MCMULLIN  CROFTS 


LaMont  Hodges  (teacher)-Marcaret  Kennev. 

Annis  &  Margaret  \Nolfgang.  Jov  Gauchav.  Zola 

Rider.  Walter  Thomas.  Frank  Croft*;. 

Neil  Thoma.s.  Harvev  Rider 

Living  on  Medicine  luxi^c  in  the  early  l^40s 
were  Frank  and  Mabel  Crotis.  Frank  worked  as 
Foreman  on  the  Denning  ranch,  located  .s<iuth  ot  the 
Small  ranch. 

Crofts  had  one  son.  young  Frank,  and  four 
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daughters.  Frank,  the  youngest  of  the  family, 
attended  high  school  on  Medicine  Lodge.  One  of  his 
teachers  was  Mr.  Shiffler,  of  the  upper  room.  This 
usually  included  the  classes  of  grade  six  through  the 
sophomore  year  in  high  school.  He  was  the  age  of 
Neil  Thomas,  Walter  Thomas,  Joy  Gauchay  and 
Margaret  Kenney,  other  local  students.  Crofts' 
daughters  were  grown,  thus  did  not  spend  much  time 
in  this  area. 

Mabel  was  active  in  the  LDS  church, 
attending  services  in  Dubois.  She  hosted  several 
Relief  Society  social  meetings  at  her  Medicine  Lodge 
home,  taking  turns  with  other  ladies  in  the  valley. 
Wanda  Willes,  who  was  the  Relief  Society  president 
of  the  Beaver  Creek  LDS  church  in  Dubois,  and  a 
group  of  Dubois  ladies  would  drive  out  and  join  the 
Medicine  Lodge  women,  working  together  on  their 
Dubois  bazaar  projects.  Mabel  continued  to  work  in 
the  church,  and  she  also  served  as  Primary  president. 

The  Crofts  took  part  in  community  projects 
and  organizations.  The  Medicine  Lodge  PTA  and 
Grange,  of  which  they  were  members,  were  active  at 
this  time.  They  also  attended  regular  community 
dances. 

Mabel  was  bom  August  21,  1892,  at  Leeds, 
Utah,  the  daughter  of  Eli  G.  and  Phoebe  Ann  Angell 
McMullin.    She  attended  schools  at  Lincoln. 

Frank  and  Mabel  were  married  at  lona,  Idaho, 
August  4,  1913.  The  marriage  was  solemnized  in  the 
Salt  Lake  City  LDS  Temple,  October  3,  1913. 

They  made  their  home  in  lona,  and  in  1916 
moved  to  Lincoln.  They  lived  at  Medicine  Lodge  for 
a  few  years,  then  back  to  Idaho  Falls,  where  he  was 
a  weed  supervisor  of  the  county.  Later  they  moved  to 
Brigham  City,  Utah. 

Frank  passed  away  January  6,  1969  at  Ogden, 
Utah.  She  moved  to  Pocatello  in  1976  to  live  with  her 


son. 
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She   was   an   active   member   of  the 
Church,  serving  as  president  of  the  Primary. 

Their  children  included:  Frank  M.  Crofts  of 
Pocatello;  Lexie  Gill  of  Idaho  Falls;  Mrs.  Jack 
(Marjorie)  Kotter  of  Blackfoot;  Mrs.  Glenn  (Enid) 
Chaffin  of  South  Gate,  California,  and  Audrey  Patch 
of  Salt  Lake  City. 

COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD/FAMILY  RECORDS 


MISCELLANEOUS  PHOTOS 


Gauchav  Sisters 
.Toy.  Pauline.  Vivian 


Cagle  Family 
Joy.  Chris.  Carma.  Christine 


Winnie  Clark  &  Ella  Poulson 
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PHOTOS  CONTINUED, 


Clay 

Colson 

1932 


Viola  Davidson  &  May  Fox  -1920s 


"Deb" 

Ruth 

Doschades 

Doschades 

&  "Pam" 

1930s 

Chastain 

1968 

Treva  &  Darrin  May-  late  1980s 
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EMMETT  AND  WAYNE  DABELL 

TV- 


Wayne  &  Emmet  t 

Emmett  and  Wayne  DaBell  were  sheep 
ranchers  in  Clark  County,  owning  property  at 
Rattlesnake,  East  of  Spencer. 

Wayne  E.  DaBell  was  bom  December  24, 
1904,  at  Grant  Idaho.  He  was  the  2nd  son  of  Pleasant 
Warren  and  Alice  May  Scott  DaBell.  He  had  two 
brothers,  Emmett  and  Clayton,  and  two  sisters, 
Vonnie  and  Enid.   They  all  grew  up  at  Grant,  Idaho. 

Wayne  graduated  from  Midway  High  School 
and  attended  Ricks  College  for  one  year. 

He  married  Luella  Hendricks,  January  26, 
1926,  and  they  made  their  home  at  Grant,  where 
Wayne  engaged  in  farming.  Their  children  were 
Darell  (deceased)  Marlene,  now  Mrs.  Robert  C. 
Rhead  of  Meridian,  Vonnie  Lue,  who  married  Richard 
Broulim  of  Rigby,  and  Wesley  Ray  who  resides  in 
Lewisville. 

Brothers,  Wayne  and  Emmett  formed  a 
partnership  and  went  into  the  sheep  business  from 
about  1930  to  1945.  They  wintered  their  sheep  and 
conducted  their  lambing  operations  at  Wayne's  ranch 
in  Grant.  In  the  spring  they  would  trail  up  through 
Roberts  and  Monteview,  to  early  spring  range  at  the 
Klein  ranch  at  Blue  Creek,  east  of  Lidy  Hot  Springs. 

Later  they  purchased  the  Corral  Creek  range, 
east  of  Spencer  on  the  east  fork  of  Rattlesnake,  from 
Dave  Hagenbarth.  This  became  their  spring  and  fall 
range.  After  the  purchase  of  their  ranch  they  trailed 
from  the  Menan  Buttes,  across  the  river,  to  Hamer, 
Camas,  Dubois,  and  Spencer. 

They  sheared  at  Three  Mile,  east  of  Spencer, 


at  the  old  Wood  Live  Stock  corrals,  which  later 
burned  down.  For  summer  range,  they  trailed  the 
sheep  on  to  Island  Park.  In  1946  they  sold  the  sheep 
to  "Dick"  Martin. 

The  spring  of  1955,  Wayne  attempted  a  new 
adventure,  when  he  started  to  pioneer  the  desert  west 
of  Blackfoot.  He  cleared  the  land  of  sagebrush, 
installed  a  sprinkling  system,  and  started  raising 
potatoes  in  a  big  way.  Later  he  added  hay,  grain  and 
cattle.  He  and  his  family  moved  to  Moreland  in 
1956.  Luella  died  October,  1957.  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  a  son,  Derell,  December,  1942.  Both  are 
buried  at  the  Grant  Cemetery. 

In  June,  1958,  Wayne  married  Leola  Cutforth 
Draper,  in  the  Idaho  Falls  LDS  Temple,  and  they 
made  their  home  at  Moreland.  Leola  had  two 
children,  Bruce  and  Karen  Lee,  by  a  former  marriage 
to  Richard  Draper,  who  was  deceased.  Wayne  and 
Leola  were  also  the  parents  of  two  children,  Jacquelyn 
and  Todd.  Daughter,  Jacquelyn,  married  Richard  L. 
Leonardson,  son  of  Rhule  and  Gladys  Laird 
Leonardson  of  Dubois.    Todd  resides  in  Salt  Lake. 

Enmiett  DaBell  was  a  native  of  Grant.  He 
was  bom  at  Grant,  September  21,  1903.  He  attended 
the  Grant  and  Midway  schools. 

Emmett  married  Elma  Rounds,  March  6, 
1929.  He  worked  for  Wood  Live  Stock  Company  at 
Little  Lost  River  for  one  year. 

At  one  time  he  owned  the  Salmon  Stage.  He 
also  was  a  past  secretary  of  a  labor  union.  Elma 

died  May  25,  1955.  Emmett  passed  away,  at  the  age 
of  57,  in  May  9,  1%0,  at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  At  the 
time  he  was  survived  by  his  father,  P.W.  DaBell, 
Idaho  Falls;  four  children:  Berdette,  Sheryn,  Jerry  and 
Alana. 

Enmiett  and  Elma  were  buried  in  the  Annis 
Little  Butte  Cemetery. 

Emmett  and  Wayne's  Parents  were:  their  dad- 
Pleasant  Warren  DaBell,  who  was  born  in  Harrisville, 
Utah,  December  16,  1879.  The  family  moved  to  the 
Grant  area  when  he  was  a  young  boy.  There  were  16 
children  in  this  family. 

Their  mother,  Alice  May  Scott,  was  bom  May 
22,  1844,  at  Mill  Creek,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  There 
were  1 1  children  in  her  family.  The  Scotts  settled  in 
the  Menan,  and  Annis  area. 

They  were  married  in  the  year  of  1903.  Alice 
May  died  July,  1945,  while  P.W.  died  in  November 
of  1960.  Both  were  laid  to  rest  in  the  Grant  Cemetery. 

Wayne  well  remembers  some  of  the  ranchers 
in  the  Rattlesnake  vicinity;  one  was  Eariel  Peterson. 
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He  bought  a  grey  team  of  horses  from  him.  Scotty 
Forbes,  father  of  Orville  Forbes,  had  the  Three  Mile 
ranch. 

Wayne  noted  that  there  wasn't  a  cabin  or 
corrals  at  their  ranch,  but  they  used  the  corrals  of 
Leman  Randall  on  a  ranch  just  west  of  theirs.  He 
well  remembers  the  many  rattle  snakes  when  they 
lived  there. 

He  recalls  his  mother  telling  that  Dave 
Hagenbarth  was  born  at  Spencer,  June  27,  1901.  At 
the  time  she,  Alice  May  Scott,  was  helping  as 
Hagenbarth 's  cook  and  housekeeper.  This  was  prior 
to  her  marriage  to  DaBelle. 

As  of  1991  Wayne  and  Leola  still  live  at 
Moreland.  They  enjoy  their  31  grandchildren  and  23 
great  grandchildren. 

Wayne  passed  away  of  an  acute  infection  at 
his  home  in  Moreland  March  11,  1992.  Burial  was  in 
the  Grant  Cemetery. 

COMPILED  BY  WAYNE  &  LEOLA  DABELL/CLARK  CO 
ENTERPRISE 


PARD  DALLAS 


A 


Barbara  Kidd.  Ruth  &  Pard  Dalla.s. 
JoAnn  .Follev 

Pard  Dallas  was  born  November  30,  1905,  in 
Morehouse,  Missouri  to  parents,  Samuel  Monroe  and 
Mary  E.  Figley  Dallas.  He  was  the  youngest  of  four 
children  with  brothers,  Gus  and  Ben  and  a  sister, 
Pearl. 

Pard's  father  at  that  time  worked  as  a  timber 
cruiser  for  the  Hammelbergcr-Harrison  Lumber 
Company.  Morehouse  was  the  logging  connection  for 
that  company  and  The  Frisco  Railroad.    It  was  at  this 


location  that  the  railcars  were  switched  for  loading. 
Pard  remembers  hearing  his  folks  talk  of  the  time 
when  Pard  was  very  small  and  went  out  and  caught 
hold  of  one  of  the  cars  while  the  train  was  moving. 
A  brakeman  came  over  and  took  him  oft~  the  car  with 
a  kind  warning.  Two  weeks  later  at  nearly  the  same 
spot,  that  same  brakeman  was  run  over  by  the  train 
and  killed. 

Pard's  earliest  recollections  were  of  Parma 
and  Wylie,  Missouri.  Pard's  father  leased  and  ran  a 
lumbermill  at  Parma,  where  all  the  logs  were  brought 
in  by  team  and  wagon.  He  and  his  family  lived  at 
Wylie,  which  was  a  siding  about  a  mile  from  Parma. 
His  Uncle  Jake  Figley  also  owned  and  operated  a 
sawmill  at  Wylie.  Pard  attended  his  first  two  years  of 
school  in  Parma,  and  then  moved  to  Jeffersonville, 
Illinois,  for  a  10  month  stay  with  his  father's  brother 
and  sister,  while  his  father  came  out  west.  He  moved 
to  St.  Louis  to  finish  his  third  year  of  school,  after 
which  the  family  moved  to  Ash  ton,  Idaho,  to  join  his 
father.  Pard  finished  his  school  years  there.  His 
mother  ran  the  Cottage  Hotel  in  Ashton.  A  boarder  at 
the  hotel  by  the  name  of  Clyde  Lanning,  was  a 
telegrapher  from  the  west  end  of  the  Union  Pacific. 
He  had  been  sent  to  Ashton  as  a  relief  operator.  He 
sparked  great  interest  in  telegraphy  in  both  Pard  and 
his  brother,  Ben.  They  bought  telegraph  instruments 
and  before  long  had  run  a  line  from  the  Cottage  Hotel 
to  an  apartment  out  back.  They  had  great  fun  sending 
messages  back  and  forth.  Eventually,  Pard's  interest 
waned  a  little,  but  Ben  went  on  in  1921  to  telegraph 
school  in  Butte,  Montana.  He  had  already  hired  out 
to  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  by  1922.  Pard  and  his 
parents  moved  on  to  White  Salmon,  Washington. 
where  Pard  worked  in  a  garage  with  his  brother-in- 
law.  Following  a  short  venture  in  the  garage  business 
in  St.  Helens,  Oregon,  he  returned  to  White  Salmon 
to  take  a  post  graduate  course  in  busine.ss  at  the  high 
schcxil  there.  By  1925  Pard  had  decided  to  become  a 
telegrapher,  returning  to  Ashton,  where  his  brother, 
Ben,  was  already  working  at  the  local  depot.  Pard 
obtained  a  job  at  the  roundhouse  on  the  night  shift. 
while  he  continued  to  study.  He  became  a  Kiiler- 
maker's  helper,  in  which  his  job  was  to  go  in  and  pull 
the  fire  out  of  the  coal  burning  engines.  A  plank  was 
then  laid  inside  to  keep  his  feet  from  burning,  while 
he  crawled  through  the  d(X)r  to  tighten  the  tlues  in  the 
steam  engine.  It  wasn't  k)ng  before  an  older  man 
came  and  bumped  him  from  his  job.  and  he  \Kas  put 
out  on  the  cinder  pit.  He  also  ran  the  s.inil  dr>cr  Un 
the  engines.     The  .s;ind  was  carried  in  domes  i>n  ilio 
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top  of  the  steam  engines.  If  there  was  a  slick  place  on 
the  rails,  the  sanders  were  opened  and  sand  was 
dumped  on  to  the  track  for  traction.  Pard  also  worked 
a  short  time  for  Alfred  Strong,  an  Ashton  farmer. 
Pard  then  began  working  in  the  Ashton  Depot  as  a 
student  operator.  The  next  spring  he  was  sent  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  to  take  his  examination  and  was 
given  the  OK  to  go  to  work  as  a  Union  Pacific 
Telegraph  Operator. 

Pard  Came  to  Dubois  in  1926  to  visit  his 
brother,  Ben,  who  was  the  second  trick  operator, 
while  he  waited  for  his  orders  to  go  to  work.  He  was 
called  to  Armstead,  Montana,  for  his  first  job.  The 
job  proved  to  be  a  very  strenuous  one.  At  that  time 
Armstead  handled  all  the  Western  Union  for  the  whole 
"Salmon  Country."  Pard  worked  at  Armstead  for 
about  a  month  and  was  then  sent  to  Melrose, 
Montana.  From  Melrose,  Pard  was  sent  to  Spencer, 
Idaho,  to  relieve  Fletcher  Norris.  After  that  he  was 
on  the  extra  board  and  was  transferred  to  where  he 
was  needed  27  times  in  6  months,  without  missing  a 
day  of  work. 

Pard  married  Ruby  Hoopes  of  Dubois,  in 
1927.  They  had  two  children,  Donald  B.  and  Anita. 
They  were  later  divorced.  Donald  passed  away  and 
was  buried  at  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

In  1928  Pard  bid  on  his  first  assigned  job  in 
Ashton.  At  one  point  during  the  depression,  while 
living  in  Spencer  with  his  family,  he  was  laid  off  for 
over  18  months.  Agent  Andy  Moser  was  very  helpful 
to  the  family  during  this  time.  Pard  was  finally  called 
back  to  work  on  the  extra  board. 

In  October  of  1937  he  bid  in  the  Divide 
Agency;  1939,  the  Monida  Agency;  in  1942,  back  to 
Dubois,  where  he  was  the  second  trick  operator- 
Clyde  Harris  was  the  agent  here  then;  1945,  1st  trick 
operator  at  Dillon;  1951  back  to  Mondia  where  in 
1952  he  married  Ruth  Olsen,  who  had  two  children, 
Chris  and  Jo  Ann,  by  a  previous  marriage;  1954  back 
to  Dubois,  where  in  1956  Pard  and  Ruth  had  a 
daughter,  Barbara  Jean;  1957,  2nd  trick  operator  at 
Blackfoot;  in  April  1959,  he  bid  in  the  temporary 
agency  at  Spencer  after  Fred  Gauger  had  retired  as 
agent  there,  but  still  held  the  job  at  Blackfoot.  In 
October,  1960,  Pard  bid  into  Dubois  upon  the 
retirement  of  Agent  Clyde  Harris  and  remained  here 
as  Agent  until  his  retirement. 

Pard  retired  on  September  13,  1968,  with  42 
years  and  4  months  of  service  with  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad.  He  saw  many  changes  over  the  span  of  his 
career.   He  remembers  the  excitement  and  activity  of 


the  early  days  when  Dubois  had  a  roundhouse  and  4 
freight  trains  and  4  passenger  trains  going  through 
each  day.  He  still  remembers  Spencer  as  a  thriving 
town  during  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Days.  The  depot 
there  was  quite  scenic  with  a  large  fountain  out  to  the 
side.  Through  the  years  there  was  a  steady  decline  in 
rail  service  with  eventually  the  depots  in  both  Dubois 
and  Spencer  being  sold  and  torn  down. 

Pard  and  Ruth  Dallas  still  reside  in  Dubois  as 
of  1991.  Their  son,  Chris  Dallas,  and  daughter, 
Barbara  Dallas  Kidd,  both  reside  here,  also  with  their 
families.  Donald  Dallas  passed  away  in  1983  and  is 
buried  in  the  Dubois  Cemetery.  Pard's  daughter, 
Anita  Davie  lived  in  Big  Valley,  Alberta,  Canada. 
Jo  Ann  Jolley  now  resides  in  Lubbuck,  Texas. 
COMPILED  BY  BARBARA  DALLAS  KIDD/RUTH  DALLAS 


CARL  DANIELSON 

I  was  in  a  C  C  Camp—which  I  joined  during 
the  winter  in  1943.  We  had  to  sign  up  for  nine 
months.  They  wouldn't  let  us  go  out  of  camp  the  first 
two  days.  I  signed  up  for  cook  or  a  truck  driving  job. 
The  cook  job  came  up  first,  so  I  took  it.  We  cooked 
every  other  day;  one  day  on  and  one  day  off.  There 
were  four  cooks.  The  funniest  thing  about  it  was 
preparing  lunch  while  we  were  still  cooking  breakfast. 

We  were  at  the  Sheep  Station  for  about  six 
months.  The  morning  we  moved  from  Dubois,  they 
marched  all  the  guys— starting  at  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  by  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they  were 
all  out  there.  I  followed  behind  in  the  cook  wagon 
and  made  them  coffee,  and  also  sandwiches.  There 
were  only  about  5  or  6  houses  at  the  Sheep  Station  at 
this  time.    It  was  a  government  station  then. 

One  night  we  had  a  big  fire  up  there.  The 
night  watchman  was  supposed  to  tend  the  stoves.  It 
got  a  little  too  hot  and  burnt  one  of  the  tents  up.  I 
had  to  go  out  in  the  morning  and  make  coffee.  We 
counted  the  guys  as  they  came,  and  counted  them  as 
they  went  out.  There  were  lightning  fires  too.  The 
crew  just  used  buckets.  We  didn't  have  any  fire 
trucks  or  hoses. 

Our  camp  consisted  of  about  400  men,  mostly 
from  New  York.    They  constructed  roads  out  in  the 
forest,  and  built  a  lot  of  other  roads  and  fence.    I 
remember  once  a  month  we  received  $30.  They  gave 
us  a  dollar  a  day,  plus  our  board  and  room.  When  we 
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received  our  check  it  was  our  duty  to  pay  back  anyone 
we  owed,  then  we  could  go  to  town.  The  bar  we 
went  to  in  Dubois  was  right  on  main  street.  There 
was  a  cafe  on  one  side  and  a  bar  on  the  other.  We 
had  the  Juke  Box  to  dance  to.  There  were  only  about 
four  girls,  but  they  danced  with  all  of  us.  The  bar 
would  sell  us  pop  mostly,  not  much  beer. 

We  didn't  have  breakfast  ready  one  morning, 
so  my  boss  just  let  me  do  all  the  work.  Well,  you 
weren't  supposed  to  cuss  or  anything  like  that,  but 
when  I  got  called  up  for  not  having  breakfast  ready, 
I  told  them,  "If  he'd  get  off  his  lazy  butt  and  help  me 
do  my  work  we'd  have  breakfast."  I  almost  got  court 
martialed  over  that. 

I  was  there  for  nine  months,  then  the  war 
broke  out,  so  they  took  us  to  Boise  for  our  physical 
and  we  were  to  go  into  the  Army.  I  didn't  have  to  go 
because  I  had  too  high  of  an  arch  in  my  foot. 

I'd  like  to  see  the  CCC  come  back.  It  was 
interesting.  I  met  a  lot  of  people  and  really  enjoyed 
it. 

COMPILED  BY  CARL  DANIELSON 


DAVID  M.  DANIELS 

In  mid  1883,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  M.  Daniels 
came  from  Malad,  Idaho,  to  Medicine  Lodge  Valley, 
and  homesteaded  on  one  hundred  sixty  acres,  one  mile 
north  of  the  Harden,  Edward  T.  and  John  T.  Owens 
homesteads.  This  filing  was  made  on  land  joining  the 
J.  D.  Ellis  homestead  on  "Mollis  Shenton  Lane".  The 
Daniels,  like  the  two  Owens  families,  remained  on 
Medicine  Uxlge  long  enough  to  make  final  proof  on 
their  homestead  and  establish  the  water  right  which 
had  a  priority  date  of  about  April  1,  1884,  and  then 
returned  to  Malad,  where  they  also  had  land. 

Benjamin  D.  Thomas,  also  from  Malad,  who 
had  homesteaded  about  one  and  one-fourth  mile 
farther  south,  near  Medicine  Lodge  Creek,  leased  and 
operated  the  Daniels'  land.  He  later  purchased  the 
Daniels'  property  that  he  had  developed,  as  a  renter, 
to  a  fair  state  of  production.  He  moved  his  family 
into  the  Daniel's  log-house  and  continued  to  farm  both 
properties  and  engaged  in  the  cattle  and  horse  raising 
on  a  larger  scale.  Thus  along  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  T.  Owerus  and  John  T.  Owens  families,  the 
David  M.  Daniels  family  became  "one  of  the  old-time 
homesteaders  on  Medicine  Lodge." 


COMPILED  BY  CARL  LEONARDSON 


CHARLES  PHILIP  "C.P."  DASCH  FAMILY 


Mahle  Carter. "Dot ".Elmer  Yeamans. 

Morris  Dunster.  Vernon  Yeamans. 

George  Dunsters.  Ruth  Da.sch. 

"Billy"  Da.sch.  "Bill"  Carter 

C.P.  Dasch  apparently  came  to  the  Spencer 
area,  working  for  Wood  Live  Stock  Company  and 
employed  as  a  superintendent  of  the  sheep  operation, 
around  1898. 

Charles  "Charley"  Philip  Dasch,  was  born 
July  24,  1865,  at  Macon,  Missouri,  to  Philip  and 
Adeline  Sharp  Osborne-Dasch.  He  was  the  fifth  oi 
nine  children.  Charles  left  home  to  run  sheep  through 
Kansas  City  and  up  to  Wyoming.  While  in  Wyoming 
he  was  a  deputy  sheriff  during  the  greatest  activities  o( 
the  Hole-In-The-Rock  gang.  His  son,  Wixxlrow.  still 
has  "Charley's"  gun  he  u.sed  during  that  time. 

After  leaving  Wyoming  he  headed  for  Idaho, 
where  he  became  supt.  of  a  livestock  company,  being 
the  W(xxl  Live  Stock  Company. 

In  December  of  1898  "Charley."  while  in 
Rexburg,  was  ill  with  pneumonia.  With  no  hospiul. 
a  nurse  was  sent  for.  The  nurse  selected  u.is  Helena 
Coray  Lewis;  second  child  of  .seven,  .'ihe  was  the 
daughter  oi'  Prof  Theodore  Bc-lden  U-wis;  and 
Ephrina  Serepa  Coray-Lewis.    "Charley"  kne\s  his  lifV 
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wouldn't  be  complete  without  her,  and  they  married  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  June  29,  1899. 
"Charley "brought  his  bride  home  to  Idaho.  Their 
children  were  Charles  Philip,  Jr.,  born  August  5, 
1900,  in  Spencer.  When  Philip  was  eleven  years  old, 
Philip  was  hit  in  the  stomach  by  a  snowball,  causing 
his  death  of  ruptured  appendices,  December  7,  1911. 
He  was  buried  in  the  Dubois  Cemetery.  Helen 
Dorothy  "Dot",  was  born  January  10,  1902;  Claude 
Lewis  "Bill",  born  August  30,  1906,  at  Edie;  Ruth, 
born  November  5,  1907,  at  Edie;  Horace  "Tod"  born 
January  22,  1910,  in  Dubois.  The  family  apparently 
had  a  home  in  Medicine  Lodge  Canyon  after  leaving 
the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company.  They  were  located  in 
lower  end  of  the  present  George  Whittaker  hay  field, 
next  to  the  canyon  wall. 

Helen,  a  nurse  by  profession,  was  appreciated 
in  this  community,  which  lacked  for  medical  needs. 

Charles  was  of  the  Episcopalian  faith,  thus 
was  involved  with  the  organizing  of  the  first  church  of 
Dubois,  the  Episcopal  Church,  now  known  as  a 
community  museum,  "Heritage  Hall." 

During  the  "boom"  days  of  this  area,  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  meet  with  "Charley"  Dasch  in  the  old 
pioneer  Commercial  Club  and  his  reasoning  was 
always  listened  to  with  due  respect.  Later  he  showed 
up  in  the  council  of  defense,  during  the  war  days, 
where  he  carried  on.  He  was  there  to  help  the 
Cottonwood  District  raise  $2,300.00--$200.00  over 
their  goal  for  Victory  Days.  The  Dasch  family  was 
very  active  in  their  community. 

"Charley,"  was  a  staunch  Democrat  and  in 
1920  ran  for  Commissioner  of  Clark  County  in 
District  #3.  He  lost  the  election,  against  "Ed"  P. 
Palmer  and  H.J.  Harmon,  but  still  took  a  good  share 
of  the  votes. 

"Dot,"  his  daughter,  was  very  active  in  the 
Dubois  High  School.  She  was  captain  of  the  girls 
basketball  team,  editor-in-chief  of  the  annual, 
(schools  2nd  annual),  editor  of  the  school  newsletter 
and  class  vice-president.  "Dot"  graduated  in  1923 
making  her  family  very  proud.  During  this  time  she 
also  worked  for  the  Dubois  Idahoan  and  the  Dubois 
Post  Office.  Her  dream  was  to  become  a  published 
writer. 

The  Dasch  family  also  owned  a  well  drilling 
business  in  Dubois,  "Dasch  &  Spears."  They  later 
lost  this  business  to  the  depression.  There  was  no 
spot  in  this  county,  but  what  "Charley"  was  familiar 
with.  He  knew  well  any  man  in  these  parts,  the  needs 
of  the  dry  farmer,  the  "wet"  farmer  and  the  livestock 


men. 

Apparently  the  early  years  of  the  Dasch 
family  were  spent  in  Spencer,  then  possibly,  according 
to  photographs  they  spent  a  few  years  on  the  Medicine 
Lodge  Ranch.  The  family's  name  then  appeared  on 
the  Medicine  Lodge  1900  Census.  Several  children 
had  listed  as  birth  place,  Edie,  then  Woodrow  Wilson 
birth  place  was  listed  as  born  in  Dubois  on  October  7, 
1912. 

This  photo  with  five  of  the  Dasch  children 


Horace  "Tod".  Charles  Philip. 
"Billy".  Ruth.  "Dot" 

riding  "Old  Daisy,"  their  sorrel  mare,  had  written  on 
it  that  Lew  Ellis  bought  Dasch's  Medicine  Lodge 
Ranch.  When  this  horse  died,  they  had  a  robe  made 
from  her  hide.  According  to  the  family,  it  is  believed 
the  children  attended  only  the  Dubois  school,  as 
judged  by  the  age  of  the  children. 

The  Dasch  family  resided  in  Dubois  for 
around  twelve  years,  owning  a  home  and  property  on 
Oakley  Avenue.  Courthouse  records  reveal  he 
purchased  lots  6,  7  of  Block  4  in  Oakley  Additions  in 
Dubois  from  Winfield  A.  Scott,  March  9,  1911;  and 
also  in  same  Addition  lots  8,  13,  14  and  15  in  Block 
number  4  on  July  27,  1911. 

In  1923  the  Dasch  family  left  Dubois  with  a 
large  farewell  at  the  local  train  station.  The  family 
was  listed  among  the  very  oldest  families  settled  in 
this  section  of  Idaho. 

After  trying  their  luck  in  Wyoming  and  then 
Texas,  they  returned  to  Idaho  in  1928.  This  time  they 
lived  in  Burley  and  later  Caldwell,  where  on  June  13, 
1931,  "Charley"  died  and  was  buried.  The  family 
moved  on  to  California,  where  Helena  lived 
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Helena  Dasch.  Helen  "Dot"  Dasch. 
John  Storer.  Woody  Dasch.  "Tod"  Dasch. 

"Billy"  Dasch.  Sarah  Weaver/holding 
Betty  Dasch.  Naomi  Ham.  Gladys  Thomas 

with  "Dot"  until  her  death,  December  9,  1957.  She 
is  buried  beside  her  one  true  love,  her  "Charley,"  in 
Caldwell.  Their  son  "Bill"  had  two  sons,  and  died  in 
1976  in  Illinois.  Then  in  1990  their  daughter,  Ruth, 
who  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  died  in  Palo 
Alto,  California  on  March  17,  1990  of  breast  cancer. 
Burial  was  in  Idaho.  Their  eldest  daughter,  "Dot," 
has  one  son.  She  lived  in  a  nursing  home  in  Palo 
Alto,  California,  until  her  death  June  27,  1991.  Her 
burial  was  in  Canyon  Cemetery  in  Caldwell,  Idaho 
with  her  parents.  "Tod"  had  no  children  and  lives  in 
California.  Betty  also  lives  in  California  and  has  one 
daughter  and  one  son.  Woodrow  lives  in  Everett, 
Washington  and  has  one  daughter  and  an  adopted  son. 
The  Dasch  children  have  traveled  far  and  have  seen 
much  in  their  lives,  but  they'll  always  remember 
Dubois  as  home. 

NOTE-Schools  Edition  future  Clark  County  Book  will 
feature  Dubois  early  school  records  by  "Dot"  Dasch 
Lewis,  donated  by  her  niece. 

COMPILED  reOM  IX)R()THY  "DOT"  DASCH  LEWIS 
RECORDS 


GRANDPARENTS 
"JOE"  and  "LIZZY"  DAVIDSONS 


In  1880  or  1881  my  grandparents,  "Joe"  and 
"Lizzy"  Davidson,  with  their  three  children,  Frances, 
William  and  Robert  left  Jonesboro,  Tennessee  and 
came  to  Market  Lake.  Here  they  joined  Mrs. 
Davidson's  mother  and  step-father  -  W.  J.  Adams  and 
Mary  Ann  Harwood  Adams  -  (who  were  the  first 
settlers  in  Jefferson  County).  How  long  they  stayed  in 
Market  Lake  before  moving  to  Beaver  Canyon,  I'm 
not  certain,  but  not  long,  I'm  sure.  Since  Beaver 
Canyon  was  the  starting  point  for  passenger  and 
freight  travel  after  leaving  the  railway  for  Yellowstone 
Park,  my  grandfather  worked  for  the  stage  company 
caring  for  horses  and  raising  hay. 


'Joe' 


TTieir  third  son,  John  Newton,  was  born  in 
1883  at  Market  Lake.  He  spent  most  of  his  short  life 
in  the  Beaver  area.  In  1901  he  herded  sheep  for  the 
Wood  Live  Stock  Company,  spending  his  18th 
birthday  on  this  job.  That  fall  he  went  to  Logan, 
Utah,  to  the  Agricultural  College.  During  the  fall  he 
received  a  head  injury  and  died  of  cerebitis  March  5. 
1902.  He,  with  his  brother  Robert,  and  parents,  are 
buried  in  the  pioneer  cemetery  at  Beaver.  TTie  lilac 
bushes  planted  there  soon  after  his  death  still  blixim. 
I  have  three  small  bushes  on  our  place  growing  from 
"starts"  from  that  one,  which  is  older  than  1  am.    My 


Davidson  Family  Picnic  at  Beaver  Ca">  <>n 
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grandmother  loved  flowers.  I  remember  going  to  the 
cemetery  and  helping  her  pull  weeds  from  around  the 
flowers  growing  there  and  telling  me,  "Someday  I'll 
lie  here  -  between  my  grandfather  and  the  boys." 


Davidson  Family 

The  last  house  standing  in  Beaver  was  the  one 
my  father  built  for  them.  They  lived  in  Beaver  long 
after  most  of  the  families  had  moved  to  Spencer. 
They  left  Beaver  soon  after  John  died,  about  1903. 
The  place  was  sold  to  a  Mr.  Hjort. 

In  Spencer,  Joe  Davidson  had  a  livery  stable 
south  of  town,  near  where  the  road  goes  down  to 
Beaver  Creek.  Their  home  was  just  south  of  the  two 
story  house  where  the  Samples  and  later  the 
Finlaysons  lived.  The  Hardy s  were  their  neighbors  on 
the  south.  Their  house  burned  fast,  as  saw  dust  was 
used  for  insulation. 

About  1911  or  1912,  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  my  grandmother  married  Pete  Rasmussen, 
who  had  worked  for  my  grandfather  both  at  Beaver 
and  Spencer. 

My  grandmother  loved  music  -  she  had  a 
Victor  machine  with  cylindrical  records,  a  guitar,  and 
later  a  player  piano.  Her  "Polly"  parrot  didn't  sing, 
but  what  a  talker.  Several  people  entered  the  house  to 
her  "Come  In"  to  find  no  one  around. 

My  grandmother  had  many  good  friends  in 
Spencer,  the  young  people  as  well  as  adults. 

One  day  in  1921  she  slipped  from  a  kitchen 
chair  on  a  wet  floor  and  broke  her  hip.  In  Pocatello 
hospital  they  put  her  in  a  cast.  She  died  of 
complications  a  week  later.  (Also,  it  was  a  broken  hip 
that  was  the  cause  of  daughter  Frances'  death  at  age 

89.)COMPILED  BY  VIOLA  DAVIDSON  DRAKE 


HOWARD  M.  AND  MINNIE 
ROBBINS  DAVIS 

Howard  M.  Davis,  my  father,  homesteaded  a 
ranch  south  of  China  Point,  an  area  called  High 
Bridge,  and  farmed  it  for  about  six  years.  I  was  born 
April  27,  1918,  at  China  Point,  near  Spencer,  a 
daughter  of  Howard  M.  and  Minnie  Robbins  Davis. 

My  grandparents,  who  lived  nearby,  were 
"Jim"  and  Julia  Robbins  Barry. 

Beside  farming,  father  worked  for  Wood  Live 
Stock  Company,  as  a  carpenter,  and  also  cut  ice  at 
Humphrey  in  the  winter. 

I  left  this  area  when  I  was  four  years  old,  but 
came  back  and  bought  the  ranch  some  twenty  years 
ago  at  Humphrey.  On  this  ranch  my  mother  and 
father  spent  the  first  year  of  their  married  life 
together,  which  I  now  own.  We  found  some  old 
dugouts  on  our  ranch,  I'd  forgotten  about,  probably 
caved  in  by  now.  They  told  us  some  old  trappers  just 
dug  them  there. 

There  was  a  little  school  at  High  Bridge.  It 
was  called  the  Midway  School.  Apparently  it  was 
midway  between  Spencer  and  Dubois.  We  were  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  from  it.  The  school  was 
near  the  creek,  originally.  Our  home  was  located  by 
the  creek,  next  to  the  edge  of  the  canyon.  The  school 
is  still  standing,  however,  it  was  moved  across  the 
road  from  its  original  site.  When  father  died  in  1920, 
we  had  to  move  from  our  homestead. 

COMPILED  BY  DAUGHTER 


CHARLES  RENFORD  AND  BESSIE  L. 
ELLIS  DAVIS 


Chuck  and  Bessie 
George  Thomas.  .Tuanita  Gilliard 
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Bessie  Lisle  Ellis,  was  the  oldest  child  of  the 
union  of  J.D.  and  Alvira  Tolitha  Stalker  Ellis,  born 
July  18,  1894  at  Small.  She  was  born  on  the  J.D  Ellis 
lower  ranch  during  the  hay  day  of  his  ranching  and 
mercantile  interests  on  Medicine  Lodge.  She  attended 
school  at  the  log  school  in  her  father's  field,  and  also 
the  Edie  School,  later  called  Argora  School. 

Bessie  married  Charles  Renford  Davis  April 
19,  1913.  Charles's  father  was  Elmer  Davis, 
originally  from  Iowa.  The  Elder  Davis  came  from  the 
Jerusalem  Valley.  They  homesteaded  along  with  Sam 
Clark,  for  whom  Clark  County  would  be  named. 
Elmer  and  his  wife,  Viola  Crowell  Davis,  with  their 
family  moved  to  Medicine  Lodge  in  1910. 

Four  children  would  be  born  to  the  Davis 
family:  Nora  Kay,  July  20,  1918;  Thelma,  November 
15,  1920;  Neal  October  31,  1921;  and  Ivan  July  7, 
1924.  Kay  Davis  Woodall,  contributed  the 
following  recollection  of  her  mother  and  father. 

Kay's  recollections  start  with  her  years  on  the 
ranch  east  of  the  Payette  River,  where  her  paternal 
grandparents,  Elmer  and  Viola  Davis  lived  nearby. 
Here  Bessie  along  with  Viloa,  helped  to  start  the 
horseshoe  Bend  Improvement  Club. 

Bessie  loved  music,  and  played  well  enough  to 
have  a  recollection  of  her  cousin,  when  they  were 
together  to  do  the  household  chores  on  Medicine 
Lodge,  saying,  "I'll  wash  the  dishes  if  you'll  play  the 
piano."  She  either  drove  Thelma  and  Kay  several 
miles  for  piano  lessons,  or  saw  that  they  had  horses  to 
ride. 

Horse  racing  was  one  of  the  things  Charles 
did  to  supplement  the  ranch  income,  and  because  he 
loved  horses  he  could  get  a  lot  out  of  one.  He  would 
take  a  string  of  horses  to  the  small  tracks  for  the  4th 
of  July  or  Harvest  Festival.  Bessie  rode  in  the 
"Ladies  Race"  and  the  four  children  went  along,  with 
a  supply  of  clothing  for  six  for  several  days,  in  the 
years  prior  to  the  laundromats  and  electricity.  Kay's 
recollection  of  helping  to  iron  a  couple  dozen  shirts 
with  a  hand  iron  is  still  vivid. 

Bessie  and  Charles  separated,  later  tried  a 
reconciliation,  but  eventually  divorced.  Bessie  was 
living  in  Burns,  Harney  County,  Oregon  at  the  time  of 
her  death  November  23,  1958.  She  was  buried  in 
Emmett,  Idaho.  Charles  lived  until  1968  when  he  too 
pa.ssed  away. 

SUBMinEI)    BY    KAY    I)AVlS/C()MrilJ:i)    BY    KUGKNl. 
KMJS 


EMRYS  DAVIS  FAMILY 

This  family  made  Dubois,  Idaho  their  home 
for  a  good  many  years.  There  were  four  children, 
born  and  reared  in  Dubois,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis: 
two  daughters  Margaret  (Maggie)  and  Ethel;  two  sons, 
Edgar  and  Raymond. 

Maggie  married  a  railroad  man,  Al  Rose. 
Edgar,  from  early  manhood,  made  his  home  near 
Rexburg,  Idaho  where  he  died  at  an  early  age.  Ethel 
married  a  man  in  Bonneville  County.  Raymond  was 
married  to  Bessie  Speakman.  They  were  later 
divorced. 

Emrys  Davis  was  the  last  person,  from  the 
west  end  of  Fremont  County,  Idaho  to  take  off  for  the 
Yukon  during  the  Gold  Rush  to  Alaska.  He  returned 
to  his  family,  after  a  few  years,  somewhat  broken  in 
spirit  with  little  to  say  of  his  experiences  in  the 
Yukon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis,  Raymond,  and  Bessie, 
went  to  Spring  Mountain,  from  Dubois,  where  they 
operated  a  dairy  during  a  short-lived  mining  "boom". 
Meantime  their  frame  home  in  Dubois,  while  vacant, 
burned.    Idaho  Falls  then  became  their  home. 

Ann  Ellis  Davis  and  her  sister,  Laura,  were 
sisters  of  the  Ellis  brothers,  John  D.,  Lewis  W..  Ted. 
and  Owen. 

Laura  married  George  Lane.   A  son,  Roscoe, 
and  a  daughter,  Dora,  were  born  to  this  union.  They 
made  Boise  Valley,  Idaho  their  home. 
compilp:i)  by  carl  leonardson 


ELMER  S.  DAVIS 


SptMuer-\N  (wkI  Live  Stink  Ktu n ion 
"Chuck"  and  Bev"  (k-f(-fronl  roxO 
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Elmer  really  appreciated  his  assignment  at 
Dubois,  with  the  Targhee  Forest  District. 

He  and  his  wife,  "Bev"  enjoyed  their  stay  in 
Dubois,  where  they  took  part  in  the  Dubois  Lions 
Club  activities,  and  LDS  Church  ftmctions. 

Elmer  S.  Davis  was  born  July  2,   1927  in 
Parowan,  Utah,  the  son  of  Edward  and  Larena  Davis. 
He  received  his  education  at  Utah  State  University, 
graduating  with  a  B.S.  degree  in  Civil  Engineering. 
He  was  also  a  Veteran  of  World  War  II, 

He  worked  on  the  Dubois  District  from  1974 
to  1982.  Elmers  primary  functions  was  to  design  and 
supervise  the  construction  many  roads  associated  with 
the  timber  harvest  in  this  area,  he  helped  build  the 
West  Camas,  West  Camas  A.,  West  Deep  Creek, 
Alex  Draw,  McGarry  Canyon,  West  Dry,  Stoddard 
Creek,  Prospect  Road,  were  all  designed  and  built 
while  he  was  here,  they  were  for  Lx)uisiana  Pacific 
and  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co. 

He  worked  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for 
16  years  prior  to  coming  to  the  Forest  Service  on 
desirable  construction  of  dams. 

He  handled  all  the  special  Youth  permits  that 
deal  with  engineering.  They  put  in  about  14  miles  of 
forest  boundaries  along  the  Dubois  District,  water 
systems  were  put  in  at  Correll  Creek,  Big  Flat  and 
West  Dry  Creek.  He  enjoyed  his  assignment  here; 
because  of  the  challenge  that  these  timber  roads  offer, 
the  steep  narrow,  rocky  soil,  its  been  a  challenge  to 
get  these  roads  on  the  mountains. 

In  all  he  has  worked  with  the  Government  32 
years,  at  the  time  he  left  Dubois. 

COMPILED  BY  ELMER  DAVIS 


IVA  SMITH  DAVIS 


Mrs.  Elmer  Davis  ML  Home 
Grandson.  Virgil 


June  16,  1910,  dawned  bright  and  beautiful. 
Loyd  Davis  and  I  had  been  married  just  a  week 
before,  June  8,  in  Boise,  Idaho.  We  had  visited 
relatives  and  friends  and  were  now  excited  to  get 
packed,  and  our  wagon  loaded  with  our  belongings 
and  supplies  to  join  a  wagon  train  to  go  on  our 
honeymoon  to  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

Elmer  Davis  had  organized  a  four-horse  team, 
five  wagon,  train  with  his  friend,  Jule  Miller,  who,  as 
a  professional,  experienced,  traveler,  was  to  guide  us. 
Jule's  wife,  Betty;  son,  Charles;  and  little  daughter, 
Marie  came  along.  Elmer  and  Viola  Davis  took  the 
lead;  then  Viola's  sister,  Clara,  and  her  husband, 
Henry  Nietert,  and  little  son,  Percy,  followed;  then 
the  Millers  in  their  wagon,  and  Loyd  and  I  in  our 
wagon;  last  came  the  wagon  for  the  three  teen-age 
boys,  Charles  Davis,  Glen  Davis  and  Charles  Miller, 
who  were  leading  their  saddle  horses.  Charles  Miller 
also  took  along  his  famous  bird  dog,  and  the  Davis 
dog  Tippy.  We  finally  got  lined  up  and  ready  to  go. 
I  bade  my  parents  and  relatives  good-bye,  and  we  got 
started. 

We  left  Boise  early  in  the  morning  and  headed 
toward  the  Arco  desert.  Hardships  came  as  soon  as 
we  got  into  the  desert.  The  horses  all  got  "Mountain 
Fever",  so  we  were  forced  to  camp  a  few  days  to 
doctor  them,  then  had  to  travel  slowly  for  many  miles. 
Before  we  got  far,  a  sand  storm  came  up  and  we 
nearly  choked  to  death,  as  we  had  used  the  barrels  of 
water  we  were  carrying  to  doctor  the  horses.  We 
were  glad  Mr.  Miller  was  thoughtful  enough  to  bring 
along  several  cases  of  canned  tomatoes  to  quench  the 
thirst,  and  also  a  case  of  beer  which  was  warm  and  no 
good  to  drink,  but  could  wash  the  dust  out  of  our 
mouths.  We  saw  many  mirages  crossing  that  desert, 
which  kept  us  hoping  and  pushing  onward. 

Finally  the  real  sight  of  green  trees,  along  the 
good  old  Medicine  Lodge  Creek,  came  into  view. 
There  was  whooping  and  shouting  and  excitement. 
We  would  soon  have  plenty  of  water  and  rest  for  all, 
including  the  horses.  It  was  a  real  oasis.  We  camped 
along  the  creek  for  a  couple  of  weeks  and  rested, 
while  the  men  folks  helped  an  old  settler  (Ray  Fayle  ) 
harvest  his  second  cutting  of  alfalfa  hay.  Elmer  Davis 
spotted  a  600  acre  hay  ranch  he  planned  to  buy  for  a 
home  and  to  raise  livestock.  He  made  a  deposit,  then 
we  loaded  up  and  continued  our  traveling  to  the 
Yellowstone  over  the  Teton  Pass  into  Wyoming.  We 
stopped  at  Driggs,  Idaho,  and  had  the  horses  newly 
shod  before  starting  over  the  rugged  pass  over  the 
Tetons.   The  road  wasn't  much  more  than  a  cow  path. 
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and  there  were  some  very  steep  and  dangerous  grades 
to  go  over,  but  we  landed  safely  on  the  Wyoming 
side. 

We  decided  to  camp  at  the  Mormon  Village  of 
Wilson,  Wyoming  for  a  rest.  It  was  the  24th  day  of 
July  and  the  Mormons  were  celebrating  their 
Independence  Day.  They  had  organized  a  baseball 
game  and  came  to  our  camp  for  players  for  the 
opposite  team.  Our  menfolks  helped  them  with  six 
from  our  camp  and  three  of  the  local  boys  finishing 
out  the  team.  The  game  was  played  Boise  vs  Wilson. 
We  were  proud  to  say  Boise  won. 

We  traveled  on  toward  Jackson  Hole,  passing 
the  lava  beds.  Along  the  creeks  and  rivers  scenery 
was  beautiful  and  there  was  small  game  to  be  had  and 
good  fishing.  We  entered  the  park  at  the  southern 
entrance  where  we  were  asked  to  leave  our  guns  and 
dogs.  They  were  not  allowed  in  the  park,  where  the 
animals  were  running  free  and  protected  by  the  park 
attendants.  No  automobiles  were  allowed  to  stampede 
the  animals.  Everything  was  horse  drawn.  The  stage 
coaches  ran  on  schedule.  There  were  plenty  of  good 
places  to  camp  near  geysers,  lakes,  and  lovely  hotels 
where  we  picked  up  our  mail  and  mailed  letters  to 
relatives  and  friends  at  home. 

The  bears  were  quite  tame  all  through  the 
park.  They  were  fed  every  day  where  we  could  watch 
them  and  other  animals  feed.  The  geysers  and  lakes 
were  beautiful,  especially  Old  Faithful,  which  erupted 
on  schedule.  We  camped  near  the  beautiful  "Old 
Faithful  Inn",  a  very  large  hotel  built  out  of  logs  and 
put  together  with  wooden  pegs  (no  nails).  We  enjoyed 
all  the  sights  and  traveled  on  to  the  northern  entrance 
where  we  picked  up  our  guns  and  dogs  when  we  left 
the  park.    They  had  been  transferred  to  us  there. 

Now  we  headed  back,  via  Spencer,  to 
Medicine  Uxlge  and  to  the  Elmer  Davis  ranch. 


/'^'■/ 


Lovd.  Iva.  Son.  VirdI 


There  was  only  a  small  log  cabin,  with  a  dirt 
roof,  which  we  fixed  up  for  Loyd  and  me  to  live  in, 
and  that's  where  we  were  living  when  our  son,  Virgil, 
was  born.  A  large  log  house  was  soon  built  for  the 
rest  of  the  family.  Loyd  was  appointed  foreman  of 
the  ranch,  and  I  helped  cook  for  the  ranch  hands  and 
the  stockmen.  The  two  younger  boys,  Charles  and 
Glen,  helped  with  the  cattle  round  up  and  dehorning, 
etc. 

The  wagon  train  had  dispersed  and  the  Millers 
went  back  to  their  home  in  the  Boise  Valley.  The 
Henry  Nieterts  bought  themselves  a  small  ranch  on  up 
the  Medicine  Lodge  Canyon.  They  also  raised  stock, 
mostly  milk  cows.  Elmer  Davis  joined  Sam  Clark  in 
the  livestock  business  and  shipped  through  the 
Livestock  Association. 

The  two  boys,  Charles  and  Glen,  finally 
married  local  girls. 

Charles  married  Bessie  Ellis  (daughter  of  one 
of  the  old  settlers  there). 

Glen  married  Ruth  Shiffler.  Her  parents  were 
also  early  settlers  of  Medicine  Lodge.  Glen  built  a 
house  and  took  up  dry  farming.  He  was  born  October 
28,  1892  at  Preston,  Iowa.  Glen  and  Ruth  had  one 
daughter,  Eleanor,  who  preceded  him  in  death.  This 
marriage  was  dissolved  and  in  1966  Glen  married 
Laura  M.  Strum.  Mr.  Davis  was  a  rodeo  jockey  and 
worked  most  of  his  life  on  ranches  caring  for  race 
horses.  He  died  in  1969  at  the  age  of  77  at  Caldwell, 
Idaho.  He  was  buried  in  the  Horseshoe  Bend 
cemetery. 

Chuck  and  Bessie  stayed  on  the  Davis  ranch. 

We  met  some  wonderful  friends  and  had  many 
social  activities.  There  was  a  Community  hall  where 
on  Sunday  there  were  Sunday  Schcx>l  classes  and 
dances  on  Saturday  night.  Music  for  the  dances  was 
furnished  by  Carl  Leonardson  and  me.  Once  in  a 
while,  a  Benefit  Box  Social  was  held,  and  Kixes  with 
a  supper  for  two  were  auctioned  off.  The  proceeds 
were  used  to  help  a  p<>ir  family  or  two.  The  church 
music  was  furnished  by  Bernice  Leonard.Mm.  a 
talented  musician.  1  helped  by  teachini:  one  ot  tin- 
primary  classes. 

Elmer  Davis  was  elected  Seruitor  troni  Clark 
County  and  served  two  terms,  u-avelinc  to  l^Mse 
during  legislature.  loiter,  he  and  Sam  Clark  lourHlcd 
the  tlrst  "Security  State  Bank"  in  PuUms.  jiMneJ  b\ 
many  of  the  local  people  as  sti>ck  holders.  On  Aucu.^t 
1 1,  1916.  they  held  the  grand  opening  arxl  welcoming 
to  the  public. 
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Elmer.  Grandson.  Virgil 

Loyd  and  I  decided  to  buy  ourselves  a  ranch. 
We  went  to  Blackfoot  and  bought  a  40  acre  potato 
ranch.  Mr,  Davis  then  decided  he  wanted  more  land, 
so  he  sold  his  600  acres  and  went  back  to  the  Boise 
Valley  and  bought  a  thousand  acre  stock  ranch  near 
Boise  in  the  Horse  Shoe  Bend  area.  He  raised  hay, 
grain,  and  beef  cattle.  He  sold  many  cattle  to  the 
Army  during  World  War  I.  He  also  maintained  a 
CCC  Camp  on  one  end  of  his  ranch  which  he 
furnished  with  grain  and  vegetables  from  the  garden, 
and  Mrs.  Davis  made  fresh  butter  for  them. 

Mr.  Davis,  his  wife,  and  two  sons  kept  the 
ranch  until  he  became  ill  and  had  to  give  up  working. 
They  went  to  Boise  where  they  bought  a  little  house. 
He  died  of  cancer  of  the  liver  and  his  wife  died  some 
years  later. 

In  the  meantime,  Loyd  and  I  raised  Idaho 
Russets  and  shipped  them  via  the  Association.  We 
hired  Indians  from  the  Blackfoot  reservation  at 
Pocatello  to  help  harvest  our  crop.  The  next  year  the 
railroad  went  on  strike  and  we  lost  a  great  deal  with 
no  way  to  ship  our  potatoes.  We  traded  the  ranch  for 
a  60  acre  ranch  up  near  Mackay  along  the  Big  Lost 
River  and  planned  to  raise  beef  cattle.  We  bought  a 
small  herd  of  Texas  Long  Horn  steers  for  a  start.  We 
put  them  on  government  owned  winter  range.  The 
range  was  up  where  the  Sun  Valley  Lodge  is  now 
located.  There  was  good  winter  grazing,  but  early  in 
the  spring  the  green  loco  weed  sprouted  and  our  cattle 
ate  it.  They  all  bloated  up  and  died.  We  were 
heartsick  about  our  great  loss.  The  next  winter  was  so 
cold.   It  was  20-40  degrees  below  zero  and  there  was 


snow  6  to  10  feet  deep.  The  altitude  was  more  than 
6000  feet.  Our  boy  almost  died  with  pneumonia  after 
the  measles.  We  had  him  in  the  hospital  one  whole 
winter.  I  got  sick  with  stomach  trouble  and  had  to  go 
to  Salt  Lake  City  for  surgery.  Our  Doctor  advised  us 
to  sell  the  ranch  and  go  to  a  lower  climate,  which  we 
did.  We  went  back  to  Boise  for  a  time,  and  bought  a 
house  there.  Loyd  worked  for  the  Boise  Fire 
Department,  which  he  didn't  like  too  well.  We  drifted 
on  to  Pendleton,  Oregon  where  he  was  a  wheat  ranch 
foreman  for  a  while.  Then  a  severe  10-day  dust  storm 
came  and  covered  the  just  seeded  wheat.  We  had  to 
wear  masks  in  order  to  breathe.  As  soon  as  it 
cleared,  we  left  there  and  went  to  Portland,  Oregon 
until  we  located  a  job  in  Hood  River  running  a  fruit 
ranch  (mostly  apples)  with  a  packing  plant  where  we 
could  all  work.  Virgil  was  old  enough  to  pick 

apples,  and  I  became  an  expert  apple  packer.  Loyd 
liked  working  with  the  horses  hauling  the  packed 
boxes  to  the  depot  for  shipping.  During  the  winter  it 
rained  steadily,  then  it  snowed,  then  rained,  then 
froze,  then  rained  some  more,  then  froze.  The  ground 
was  covered  solid  with  ice.  Loyd  put  on  ice  skates 
and  skated  to  town  to  bring  the  mail  for  us  and  all  the 
neighbors.  Suffice  it  to  say  we  had  enough  of  that,  so 
we  bought  a  used  car  that  spring  and  headed  for 
California. 

We  finally  landed  in  Los  Angeles  and  took  a 
job  out  of  Burbank  running  the  English  Walnut  Ranch, 
called  he  "Nancy  Ellen",  owned  by  a  Mrs.  Wood  of 
Hollywood  whose  husband  was  a  play-writer  for  the 
Jess  L.  Lasky  Studios.  That  ranch  was  sold  for  a  half 
a  million  dollars.  We  wound  up  in  Glendale  where 
many  things  happened:  Virgil  got  married,  raised  a 
family  of  three  children  and  six  grandchildren.  Loyd 
died  in  1942  from  a  kidney  infection.  I  have  worked 
almost  every  day  since  then,  I'm  about  a  50  year 
resident  of  Glendale.  I  am  still  drifting  along  with  the 
tide.  Things  are  so  different  now  that  I  am  an 
advanced  Senior  Citizen. 

COMPILED  BY  IVA  SMITH  DAVIS/1978 


CANYON  -  DEADMAN 

"Bob"  Bare,  was  riding  for  his  cattie  in  Birch 
Creek  one  fall,  when  he  came  upon  a  dead  man  at  the 
mouth  of  this  canyon.  This  happened  sometime  in  the 
mid  or  late  20s.   I  don't  know  how  Harry  Rayner,  the 
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sheriff  of  Clark  County  got  into  it,  but  Harry  went  out 
and  gathered  him  up.  There  were  no  telephones  in 
that  area.  This  was  about  in  December  and  I,  Johnny 
Zweifel,  lived  with  Henry  Thomas  at  Lidys  at  the 
time.  Rayner  came  driving  in,  stopped,  and  came  to 
the  house.  We  were  just  sitting  there  having  a  cup  of 
coffee.  It  was  a  pretty  cold  day,  with  the  wind  a 
blowing.  He  asked  Henry  for  a  cup  of  hot  coffee. 
We  all  sat  there  drinking  our  coffee.  Then  he  said  to 
Henry  and  me,  "I've  got  a  dead  man  out  there,  come 
out  and  look  at  him  and  see  if  you  know  him,  because 
there's  nothing  on  him  that  says  who  he  is."  So,  we 
went  out  to  take  a  look.  Harry  had  a  Model  A  Sedan 
car,  with  the  top  folded  down,  but  there  was  no  body 
in  the  canvas  he  had  been  wrapped  in.  (Harry  said 
they  couldn't  lift  him  into  the  car,  so  they  had 
wrapped  the  body  up  in  a  canvas  and  raised  him  up  on 
the  running  board,  and  tied  him  on.  Well,  Harry 
was  a  little  nervous  by  now,  so  we  jumped  back  into 
his  car  and  went  back  up  the  road  looking  for  the  lost 
body.  We  got  about  half  way  across  the  flat;  there  he 
laid  along  the  road.  We  dragged  him  up  and  loaded 
him  in  the  car,  but  we  never  did  find  out  who  he  was. 

Harry  took  him  on  into  Dubois.  I  remember 
Rayner  telling  about  the  incident  later,  saying  there 
were  several  women  that  came  in  to  check  him  out, 
saying  their  dad  was  gone  and  hadn't  been  heard 
from,  but  none  of  them  would  ever  claim  him.  The 
town      finally      buried      the      unknown      victim. 

However,  that  is  how  Deadman  Canyon  got  its 
name  in  the  Birch  Creek  Valley. 

COMPILED  BY  .lOlINNY  Z\VT:1FEL 


KAREN  DEDUC 

My  opportunity  to  work  at  the  U.S.  Sheep 
Experiment  Station  has  offered  me  more  hands-on 
experience  in  sheep  medicine,  and  even  ruminate 
medicine  in  general,  than  any  2  week  block  at  Vet 
Sch(K)l  could  ever  offer.  From  pulling  lambs  to  setting 
broken  legs,  to  doing  C-Sections,  the  station  provides 
a  vast  array  of  different  medical  problems  and 
pathological  conditions  in  one  spot  at  one  time,  due  to 
the  concentration  of  animals  during  a  high  stress 
period  of  their  life. 

The  hours  were  long,  but  the  rewards  are 
high.  The  approach  taken  with  the  students  here 
allows  us  to  do  tilings  and  not  just  watch. 


When  I  first  got  here  it  was  like  baptism  by 
fire.  The  animals  presented  to  me  were  "my"  case 
and  the  decision  on  the  case  were  primarily  my 
responsibility.  By  the  end  of  my  three  week  stay  as 
an  Intern  Student,  I  was  feeling  more  comfortable  with 
the  responsibility  and  more  confident  about  my  own 
abilities  in  general. 

I  wish  to  thank  everyone  at  the  Dubois,  Idaho, 
U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station  for  being  so  friendly 
and  caring.  You  all  made  me  feel  so  welcome  which 
is  greatly  appreciated  when  you're  2,000  miles  from 
home. 

COMPILED  BY  KAREN  DEDUC/CLASS  1990/UNI\T,RSITY 
of  Florida  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine 


ORSON  B.  DEMOTT 


Lvda.  Eli/a  (Mother).  Joe 
(Twins)  Mary  &  Edith 

In  the  spring  of  1919,  shortly  after  the  first 
World  War,  our  father  was  interviewed  by  President 
John  W.  Hart,  superintendent  of  the  WchkI  Live  Slock 
Ranches.  As  a  result  of  this  interview,  our  father. 
Orson  B.  DeMott,  became  the  foreman  of  the  ranch 
located  between  Hamer  and  Camas.  The  ranch  was 
16,000  acres,  containing  some  farming  and  a  lot  of 
range  land. 

Or.son  DeMott  was  an  expert  horseman  He 
understcHKl  their  breeding  and  training  and  he  oversaw 
the  breaking  o\'  many  teams.  I  remember  the  ne\v 
horse  hitched  with  an  old  reliable  team  mate  A 
rigging  called  a  running  W.  made  o\  ro|v  going  Irom 
one  shoulder  to  the  ankle  An<.\  then  up  to  the  other 
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shoulder  of  the  unruly  horse,  was  used  to  pull  the 
horse  to  his  knees  when  attempting  to  bolt  or  run.  A 
few  corrections  in  this  manner  soon  discouraged 
unruly  behavior.  There  were  five  thoroughbred 
stallions.  They  also  raised  mules  and  broke  them  for 
use  on  the  various  ranches  owned  by  Wood  Live  Stock 
Company.  This  was  a  time  when  all  field  work  was 
done  by  horse  and  mule  power.  It  was  a  time  long 
before  the  ease  of  the  tractor  age  as  we  now  know  it. 

The  cowboys  who  rode  the  range  and  cared 
for  the  cattle  had  a  cow  camp  on  this  ranch.  They 
were  real  cowboys,  wearing  big  protective  cowboy 
hats,  leather  chaps,  and  six  shooter  guns  in  their 
holsters.  The  guns  were  for  their  protection  against 
rattlesnakes  and  cattle  predators.  Each  cowboy  had 
what  was  called  a  "string"  of  horses.  This  was 
several  fine  roping  horses  of  his  own  from  which  he 
could  choose  and  trade  mounts  as  the  need  arose. 
Many  times  these  hard  working  men  would  drop  in  at 
the  dining  hall,  hungry.  Our  mother,  Eliza  Rowberry 
DeMott,  with  her  good  homemade  bread,  pies  or 
anything  else  on  hand,  graciously  served  them. 

"Bill"  Sommers,  the  "chore  boy"  a  fine, 
plump,  good  natured,  man  milked  12  cows  and  put  the 
milk  through  a  hand  turned  separator.  He  fed  the 
skim  milk  to  hogs  which  in  turn  were  fattened  and 
butchered.  This  meat  was  kept  in  a  refrigerated  meat 
house  along  with  the  butchered  beef.  From  this  meat 
the  cow  camp  was  supplied. 

Father  saw  to  it  that  anything  from  the  garden 
that  could  be  used  by  the  cow  camp  was  grown  in 
large  supply.  Potatoes,  carrots,  beets,  onions,  apples 
from  the  orchard,  and  butter  churned  by  hand  from 
separated  cream,  was  supplied  to  the  cow  camp. 

In  the  fall  a  large  portion  of  our  big  lawn 
would  be  covered  with  onions  laid  out  drying  in  the 
sun.  When  the  onion  tops  became  thoroughly  dry  it 
was  time  to  top  the  onions  with  knives  and  store  them 
away  for  winter  use. 

The  big,  beautiful  apples  were  carefully 
picked,  put  into  the  wagon  box,  and  hauled  to  a  well 
insulated  building.  The  team  backed  the  wagon  to  the 
open  door  of  this  building  and  the  apples  were 
carefully  placed  in  a  large  bin.  There  they  would 
keep  for  weeks  and  weeks,  with  such  a  sweet  aroma 
that  it  comes  back  to  me  now. 

One  year  the  company  furnished  500  glass 
fruit  jars,  bought  us  an  apple  peeler  and  paid  Becky 
Woodard,  a  good  neighbor,  to  help  Mother  fill  these 
jars  with  Transparent  applesauce.  During  the  winter 
this  was  as  near  to  fresh  fruit  as  was  available. 


Dad  irrigated,  grew,  and  saw  to  it  that 
quantities  of  alfalfa  were  stacked  for  winter  use.  A 
year  or  two  Dad  let  some  of  the  alfalfa  go  to  seed  and 
harvested  the  seed  to  plant  on  the  ranches.  Fields  and 
fields  of  wild  hay  were  also  cut  and  hauled.  The  men 
did  this  with  a  haying  boat,  which  was  a  rather  flat 
low  platform  on  wheels  that  swayed  back  and  forth  as 
it  traveled  empty.  Men  in  the  field  pitched  the  hay 
onto  this  boat  with  one  aboard  to  receive  and  arrange 
the  hay.  The  man  on  the  boat,  stacking,  had  to 
always  be  on  the  alert  for  rattlesnakes  that  might  be 
pitched  up  with  the  hay. 

When  it  was  freezing  cold  during  the  winter 
months,  ice  from  Camas  Creek,  which  ran  close  by 
the  ranch  house,  was  cut  into  thick  blocks  and  put 
away  in  the  ice  house  for  summer  use.  Sawdust  in 
the  thick  walls  of  this  building  and  packed  around  the 
chunks  of  ice  preserved  it  from  melting  throughout  the 
summer.  From  this  we  were  able  to  get  ice  to  freeze 
homemade  ice  cream  during  the  summer  months. 
There  was  no  other  way  for  us  to  have  this  delicious 
treat  because  we  lived  five  miles  from  Camas,  the 
nearest  little  town,  and  miles  from  Hamer.  At  that 
time  we  had  only  ice  boxes  kept  cold  with  a  chunk  of 
ice.  There  was  no  deep  freeze  or  electric 
refrigeration. 

There  was  no  electricity  at  the  ranch.  Our 
lighting  was  supplied  by  our  own  Delco  system. 
However,  we  did  have  a  telephone,  a  big  wooden  one 
which  hung  on  the  wall.  The  phone  had  a  metal  crank 
on  the  right  side,  which  we  turned  in  order  to  give  the 
number  to  the  operator.  It  was  a  party  line  and  I 
remember  we  answered  to  just  one  ring. 

Everywhere  we  traveled  was  by  buckboard 
wagon,  or  by  light  horse  drawn  wagon,  sitting  high  on 
the  spring  seat  beside  the  person  driving  the  horses. 
In  the  winter,  our  mode  of  transportation  was  by  bob 
sleigh  to  town,  to  church  or  to  school.  We  rode  to  a 
one  room  school  at  Centerville  in  a  bob-sleigh  covered 
with  canvas,  like  a  sheep  camp,  to  break  the  cold 
winds.  A  small  camp  stove  inside  the  sleigh  was 
lighted  on  very  cold  days.  Even  so,  our  cold  feet 
became  frost  bitten.  Warm  overshoes  or  Kickerinos 
were  unheard  of  then. 

These  are  my  memories  of  Wood  Live  Stock 
Company  days  as  a  child  from  seven  to  eleven  years 
of  age.  Fortunately,  I  had  a  twin  sister  to  play  with. 
She  is  now  Mrs.  Gwynne  (Mary  DeMott)  Mill  ward. 

COMPILED  BY  EDITH  DEMOTT  .TENSEN 
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W.  A.  DENECKE 

W.A.  Denecke  served  as  the  second 
superintendent  of  the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station, 
a  job  that  proved  very  challenging,  for  seven 
consecutive  years. 

Mr.  Denecke  was  born  February  16,  1899  in 
Casper,  Wyoming.  In  1920  he  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Idaho  with  a  B.S.  degree  in  animal 
industry.  He  was  a  member  of  Alpha  Zeta,  and 
agriculture  honorary  fraternity  member. 

In  1920  he  went  to  work  at  the  U.S.  Range 
Sheep  Experiment  Station  at  Dubois,  Idaho. 

In  1931  he  purchased  an  interest  in  the 
Rambouillet  Company  in  Bozeman  and  operated  this 
until  1965  when  he  retired.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Montana  State  Fair,  served  as  director, 
past  president  and  honorary  president  of  the  Montana 
Wool  Growers  Association.  For  a  time  he  was  a 
director  of  the  Gallatin  County  Wool  Pool  and  a 
member  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the  Montana 
State  Wool  Laboratory. 

Mr.  Denecke  also  served  as  a  director  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Helena  and  Minneapolis  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Fortitude  Masonic  Lodge  at 
Dubois,  Idaho. 

He  was  one  of  the  promoters  forming  the 
Columbia  Sheep  Breeders  Association  of  America  in 
1941.  From  1943  to  1948  he  filled  the  capacity  of 
president  of  the  Association.  One  of  the  proudest  and 
highest  honors  he  achieved  in  the  Association  was 
recipient  of  the  Columbia  Silver  Bell  Award. 

COMPILED  BY  BONNIK  STODDARD 


JAMES  H.  AND  ELIZABETH  DENNING 


Eli/.aheth  ;ind  Jamfs 


In  the  early  1900' s  James  Denning  came  to 
Medicine  Lodge  from  Big  Lost  River,  where  he 
become  acquainted  with  a  stockman,  Frank  Swauger. 
On  Medicine  Lodge  Mr.  Swauger  and  James  Denning 
formed  a  partnership  know  as  Denning  and  Swauger. 
Swauger,  having  come  to  Medicine  Lodge  a  few  years 
earlier,  purchased  160  acres  of  the  Ervin  V.  Collier 
homestead.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swauger  built  a  frame 
cottage  on  the  newly  acquired  acreage  where  they 
resided,  during  the  years  while  in  the  sheep  business, 
along  with  James  Denning. 

The  parmership  of  Denning  and  Swauger 
prospered.  In  the  year  1920  the  Samuel  K.  and 
Elizabeth  Clark  family,  including  their  four  children: 
Jane,  John,  Samuel  T.  (Tom),  and  small  sister, 
Connie,  came  to  Medicine  Lodge.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clark  bought  the  Swauger  interest  in  the  Denning  and 
Swauger  partoership,  to  form  the  Denning  and  Clark 
which  later,  I  believe,  became  incorporated.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Denning  then  took  residence  in  what  had 
been  the  Swauger  cottage.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swauger 
went  to  Ogden,  Utah,  where  they  made  their  home  for 
many  years.  Contact  with  Medicine  Lodge  residents 
became  almost  nil. 

In  1928  Paul  King  purchased  the  old  Howard 
ranch  on  Birch  Creek  from  Denning  and  Clark.  He 
moved  on  his  new  possession  and  farmed  that 
summer. 

The  same  year,  the  Watts  ranch  on  Birch 
Creek  was  sold  by  Denning  and  Clark  to  Ray  Mewre 
of  Idaho  Falls. 

The  Denning  and  Clark  holdings  in  Clark 
County  were  purchased  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Lau. 
They  came  to  Medicine  L<.xlge  from  Soda  Springs, 
Idaho. 

James  Denning  died  in  1944.  ElizaK'tli 
Denning,  who  had  been  Kirn  in  New  York,  died  there 
January  29,  1952.  She  had  returned  to  Siaten  Island. 
New  York  to  live  with  her  brother,  Charles  McCabe. 
COMPIl.KD  BY  C  ARI.  I.KONAKD.SON 

James  Denning  was  born  in  Nortli  Ireland, 
where  he  was  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  ten.  At 
twelve  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  grocer*  and  liquor 
establishment,  wiiln>ut  pay.  for  four  years. 

Later  an  older  brother  livinc  in  the  Tnited 
States  .sent  him  money  for  his  pa.s.sage.  Most  o\'  his 
formal  education,  was  obtained  by  attendmg  night 
school  in  New  York  Cit> .  where  he  worked  as  a  valet 

He  became  employed  by  Sen.itor  W  A    Clark 
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of  Butte,  Montana  in  1886,  serving  the  Clark  family 
eight  years.  In  1894  he  joined  W.A.  Clark,  Paul 
Clark,  and  W.R.  Davis,  to  form  the  Davis,  Denning 
Company.  This  company  developed  to  buy  and  sell 
cattle  and  land,  headquartering  in  Howe,  Idaho,  with 
Denning  as  manager.  In  1900  the  closing  of  the 
Bunting  and  Company  Bank  of  Blackfoot,  took  most 
of  the  company's  funds,  and  later  that  same  year  the 
company  dissolved. 

James  bought  the  Hunsaker  ranch  on  Medicine 
Lodge,  starting  with  a  band  of  fifteen  hundred  head  of 
sheep.  His  foreman,  R.F.  Swauger,  became  his 
partner,  and  in  five  years  he  bought  out  Swauger 's 
interest  for  $30,000.  The  next  year  he  organized  the 
Denning  and  Clark  Livestock  Company  of  Dubois 
with  a  capitalization  of  $100,000.  Stockholders 
included:  James  Denning,  S.K.  Clark,  J.D.  Ellis, 
R.A.  Pyke  and  Dave  Miller,  with  Clark  as  president, 
and  Denning  as  Secretary-manager.  Denning  and 
Clark  and  sons  were  to  become  sole  owners,  and  in 
1920  they  ran  some  twenty  thousand  head  of  sheep, 
and  also  three  thousand  head  of  cattle,  owning  some 
five  thousand  acres  of  land.  Denning  had  other 
interests  also. 


Denning  &  Clark  Home  Ranch 
Nancy  Chastain.  Nannie  Ingram 

Many  of  the  ranchers  ran  their  livestock  in 
Birch  Creek  Valley,  and  other  regions.  They 
included:  Ben  Williams  running  a  thousand  head  of 
horses;  the  Renos  had  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred 
head  of  horses,  beside  cattle  and  sheep;  Carlings  had 
cattle  and  horses;  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company 
ranged  extensive  herds  of  cattle,  horses  and  sheep 
here. 


Denning  was  one  of  the  original  Clark  County 
Commissioners.  He  also  helped  to  establish  and 
furnish  the  Dubois  Espicopal  Church. 

Harriet  Shenton  remembers  he  called  his  wife, 
"dearie."  One  day  they  drove  into  Dubois  by  horse 
and  buggy  for  supplies.  He  apparently  had  his  mind 
on  business,  and  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  home.  When 
he  got  there  he  remembered  he  forgot  to  bring 
"dearie"  back  home  with  him,  so  he  turned  around 

and  drove  back  to  Dubois. 
COMPILED  BY  PEARL  M.OBERG 


CURTIS  ELDON  DICKERSON 

"Curt"  chose  the  profession  of  Sheepherding 
in  the  later  years  of  his  life.  He  was  one  of  the  better 
herders  to  work  at  the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station. 
Many  herders  have  a  reputation  of  spending  quite  a  bit 
of  time  at  the  bar,  but  this  was  far  from  "Curt's"  way 
of  life.  He  took  his  work  seriously  and  brought  in  a 
good  looking  band  each  fall.  He  worked  there  during 
the  seasons  of  1964  and  1965.  While  at  the  Station  he 
was  employed  by  the  University  of  Idaho  under 
Kenneth  R.  Frederiksen. 

He  apparently  took  up  this  profession  in  about 
1962  when  be  worked  for  Williams  and  Tavenner  at 
Deerlodge,  and  in  September  of  the  same  year  worked 
for  Dave  Hagenbarth  of  Dillon,  Montana.  In  1963  he 
worked  for  Bob  McDowell,  Wisdom,  Montana,  and  in 
the  fall  for  Irvin  and  Cotton  Potato  Producers,  then  for 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  at  Wise  River,  Montana. 
Early  in  1964  he  was  with  Wes  Johnson  and  early 
spring  of  1965  with  Vaughn  Stringer  of  Nyssa, 
Oregon. 

"Curt"  was  born  May  31,  1915  at  Somerset, 
Kentucky.  His  early  schooling  was  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  fi-om  1924-1932. 

He  entered  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Corp  where  he 
served  from  August,  1942,  to  March  1946.  He 
received  his  Honorable  Discharge  March  19,  1946. 
He  was  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  from  June  1944  to 
March  1945  and  in  the  China-India-Burma  Theater 
1945  to  1946. 

"Curt"  has  since  retired,  and  lives  in  Dillon, 
Montana. 

COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD 
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ROYAL  SIMEON  DINGLEY  FAMILY 

Royal  Simeon  "Roy"  Dingley  was  born 
September  7,  1867,  in  Lewiston,  Maine.  He  was 
strongly  influenced  by  his  Uncle  Sim  Estes's 
experiences  in  Bannock,  Montana,  and  he  arrived 
there  by  train  in  1880-90.  He  married  Harriet  Huff  22 
of  August  1894;  their  first  child,  William  Harry  was 
born  in  a  cabin  on  Grasshopper  Creek  near  Dillon; 
their  next  three  children  were  AJvin,  John,  Nellie 
Ann,  all  were  born  in  Dillon. 


Nellie  Dinglev 

Family  matters  called  them  back  to  Lewiston, 
Maine,  where  their  fifth  child  Myron,  was  born.  The 
family  later  returned  to  Montana,  where  five  more 
children  were  born,  twins  Leslie  and  Hazel,  Carrie, 
Estella  and  Katherine. 

They  moved  to  Payette,  Idaho,  for  a  few 
years,  before  taking  up  homesteading  on  Middle 
Creek,  Idaho,  in  1913;  they  moved  with  team  and 
wagon,  and  the  rest  was  shipped  by  freight  to  Dubois, 
Idaho. 

In  crossing  the  dry  arid  country  at  one  place 
they  came  upon  a  house  where  the  people  had  to  haul 
their  water.  My  folks  asked  for  water  for  the  horses 
and  were  charged  one  dollar  a  bucket  full  for  what  the 
horses  drank. 

They  stayed  with  the  Ed  Drown  family  until 
Roy  and  Ed  could  get  the  logs  out  of  Medicine  Uxlge 
to  build  a  house.  They  built  by  a  nice  cold  water 
spring  on  Middle  Creek. 


On  November  28,  1915,  their  eleventh  child 
was  born;  they  named  him  Montrose  E.  named  after 
a  family  friend,  Louis  Montrose.  The  Dingleys  had  a 
large  family.  Eight  of  the  children  made  this  trip, 
while  two  of  the  oldest  boys  stayed  behind  working  at 
jobs  they  had  while  living  at  Payette. 


Dingley  Boys  on  Wood  Pile 

The  children  all  pitched  in  and  helped  uiih 
chores,  taking  care  of  the  household  tasks  and  taking 
care  of  the  horses,  cows,  pigs,  and  chicken.s.  They 
also  gathered  wood  and  cut  wood  until  they  had  a 
tremendous  wood  pile. 

The  family  moved  to  Armstead  (now  under 
the  Clark  Canyon  Dam  Lake)  in  1921,  and  a  few 
years  later  to  Dillon.  World  War  1  took  the  older 
boys  to  southern  California.  World  War  1 1  also  drew 
the  Dingley  children  to  Southern  California,  but  one 
by  one  most  of  them  have  returned  to  Montana.  At 
present,  Myron,  Leslie,  Carrie  and  Monte  live  in 
Dillon.  Hazel  lives  in  Prescort,  Arizona.  Katherine  in 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  Estella  lived  in  Roseburg.  Oregon. 

I,  "Montie"  was  only  five  when  our  family 
moved  to  Dillon,  Montana,  but  1  remember  some  of 
our  friends  and  neighbors  and  relatives  while  living  at 
Middle  Creek,  Idaho.  They  included  the  families  of: 
John  Zweifel,  Smalls,  Col.son,  Ellis,  Gauchay.  Art 
Holbr(X)k,  Bill  Ingram,  Greens,  Stringham.  EJuarJ 
Drowas,  Aunt  Margaret  &  Sam  Hardesty.  Lx>uie 
Anderson,  Frank  Seybold.  Denning  and  Clark. 
Kibbers,  Fred  Vinner  and  U*o  Pateizick 

Roy  Dingley  pa.s.sed  away  the  .^1  o\  .August 
1942,  and  is  buried  in  Dillon.  Montana,  alongside 
Hattie.  Leslie  Thetxlc^re  Dingley  pa.s.sc«d  away  at  the 
age  oi'S5,  at  Dillon.  Montana,  he  was  the  sixth  child 
of  Roy  and  Hattie  Dingley.    He  married  Nellie  lk-11 
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Seybold  in  1923,  and  they  made  their  home  in  Mud 
Lake,  where  he  worked  for  Snake  River  Equipment  in 
Terreton;  after  his  wife  died  he  lived  with  his  twin 
sister  Hazel. 

Survivors  are  two  brothers  Myron,  and 
Montrose  of  Dillon,  Montana,  three  sisters  Carrie, 
Estella,  and  Katherine. 

LESLIE  T.  DINGLEY 


Lester  Dinglev.  Hugh  Small. 
.Tack  Dinglev 

Leslie  T.  Dingley  moved  to  Middle  Creek 
with  his  family  at  the  age  of  ten.  He  and  his  twin 
sister,  Hazel  were  born  June  25,  1903  in  Dillon.  He 
was  the  sixth  of  eleven  children  born  to  Royal  Simeon 
Dingley  and  his  wife  Harriet  Catherine  Huff. 

After  leaving  Middle  Creek  he  worked  on 
ranches  in  the  Armstead  and  Lima  areas,  and  ran 
sheep  in  Little  Sheep  Creek.  He  married  Nellie  Bell 
Seybold  November  20,  1923.  They  lived  in  Mud 
Lake,  where  he  did  custom  plowing  and  threshing  and 
then  worked  for  Snake  River  Equipment  in  Terreton. 
He  and  his  cousin  Louis  Anderson  restored  and 
repaired  airplanes  after  World  War  IL 

After  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1961,  he  lived 
with  his  twin  sister  in  Terreton.  When  he  retired,  he 
moved  to  Prescott,  Arizona,  and  returned  to  Dillon  in 
the  mid  1970s.  During  his  retirement  in  his  home 
town,  he  loved  to  fish  and  hunt  and  always 
appreciated  the  beauty  of  his  surroundings. 

Leslie  passed  away  at  the  age  of  65,  in 
September,  1988.  Interment  was  at  the  Lima 
Cemetery. 

COMPILED      BY      MONTROSE      EVERETT      "MONTIE" 
DINGLEY\1985 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JOSEPH  DIVES 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Dives  came  to  Medicine 
Lodge  from  Malad,  Idaho,  in  about  1884,  and  filed  on 
a  homestead  adjoining  the  lower  part  of  Hugh 
A.CoIson  homestead,  the  property  then  continued 
south  adjoining  James  M.  Colson  homestead  on  the 
east.  The  Dives  land  was  one-fourth  mile  wide  and 
one  mile  in  length,  from  what  is  now  the  Kenneth 
Rowland  Lane  to  the  former  HoUis  Shenton  Lane.  It 
seemed  convenient  to  name  various  lanes,  the  length 
of  Medicine  Lodge  Valley. 

The  160  acre  tract  that  Joseph  Dives  filed  on 
laid  one  half  mile  along  Medicine  Lodge  Creek. 
Dives  built  a  cabin  and  lived  on  the  land  just  long 
enough  to  prove  up  on  the  homestead,  doing  very  little 
cultivating,  if  any.  They  sold  to  James  H.  Edie  about 
the  same  time  Hugh  A.CoIson  sold  to  the  same  person 
in  the  year  of  1896  (By  warranty  deed). 

The  Dives  had  no  children  during  their  stay  in 
Medicine  Lodge. 

He  had  little  ability  as  a  farmer,  but  preferred 
to  chew  tobacco  and  play  checkers.  Mrs  Dives  often 
visited  at  my  parents  home,  and  was  a  dear  friend  to 
mother. 

After  leaving  Medicine  Lodge,  nothing  was 
heard  of  or  from  the  Dives.  They,  like  many  other 
settlers  in  the  area,  departed  to  areas  of  greater  appeal 
to  them.  However  Carl  A.  Doschades,  rancher  and 
cattleman  from  Medicine  Lodge,  said  that  on  a  trip  to 
Nevada  to  buy  cattle,  he  met  up  with  Joseph  in  a 
hotel,  where  he  was  on  duty  as  a  night  clerk.  When 
Mr.  Doschades  was  asked  about  Mrs.  Dives  he  said, 
"Joseph  and  I  were  so  busy  chewing  the  rag  I  forgot 
to  ask". 

COMPILED  BY  CARL  LEONARDSON 
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P.J.  DONAHUE 

P.J.  Donahue  was  a  well  known  Camas  Creek 
rancher.  While  in  Dubois  August,  1924,  he  was 
killed,  when  he  attempted  to  stop  his  runaway  team. 
He  was  knocked  down  by  the  frightened  horses,  which 
pulled  his  heavily  loaded  wagon  over  his  body.  One 
of  the  wheels  hit  him  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  crushing 
out  his  life  almost  instantly. 

He  had  just  finished  loading  a  quantity  of 
shingles  when  the  team  became  frightened  at  an  train 
engine  which  was  approaching,  causing  the  fatal 
accident  to  occur. 

Donahue  was  52  years  of  age  and  had  resided 
in  this  vicinity  for  about  six  years,  coming  here  from 
Butte,  Montana.  He  had  previously  lived  in  Butte  a 
long  time.    He  was  born  in  Ireland. 

His  body  was  shipped  to  Butte,  Montana,  for 
interment.  He  was  survived  by  a  wife  and  several 
brothers  and  sisters. 

COMPILED      FROM      CLARK      COUNTY      ENTERPRISE- 
BA^fNER 


CARL  AUGUST  AND  EDITH  PEARL 
RANSOM  DOSCHADES 


Auiiust  holdint;  Bernfll.  "LeVant". 

Dorothy.  &  Pearl  holdini!  another  child 

(possibly  Zeno) 

There  was  a  young  man  from  Medicine  Lodge 
who  would  ride  some  forty  miles  horseback  to  court 


Pearl  Ransom,  who  was  living  in  the  Birch  Creek 
Valley.  He  was  Carl  August  Doschades,  whom  Pearl 
married  May  21,  1900  when  she  was  21  years  of  age. 
August  and  Pearl  ranched  together  for  42  years  on 
Medicine  Lodge. 

Edith  Pearl  was  born  September  18,  1879,  in 
Nebraska,  the  daughter  of  Oliver  and  Terona  Stout 
Ransom,  early  pioneers  of  the  Birch  Creek  Valley. 

August  was  born  August  29,  1868,  in  Dane 
County,  Wisconsin.  His  parents  were  William  A.  and 
Pauline  Doschades;  his  father  was  born  in  the  counU7 
bordering  on  the  English  channel,  and  his  mother  in 
Germany.  She  came  to  America  as  a  small  girl  and 
grew  up  and  was  educated  in  Wisconsin.  William  A. 
Doschades  came  to  America  when  a  young  man  and 
entered  a  homestead  in  Dane  County,  Wisconsin, 
where  he  and  his  wife  lived  out  their  lives. 

August  attended  school  in  Dane  County,  and 
was  about  eighteen  years  of  age  when  he  left  home 
and  started  for  the  far  west.  In  August,  1886,  he 
began  work  in  a  smelter  at  Eureka,  Nevada,  then  a 
thriving  and  busy  mining  center.  While  in  Wisconsin, 
he  had  been  paid  six  dollars  a  month  for  his  labor,  and 
in  contrast,  while  at  Eureka,  Nevada,  he  was  paid 
three  dollars  a  day.  However,  living  expenses  were 
correspondingly  higher  in  the  west.  From  Nevada, 
Mr.  Doschades  went  on  to  California  and  saw  a  great 
deal  of  the  far  western  country  before  returning  to 
Wisconsin.  He  was  not  satisfied  to  remain  in  the 
Middle  west,  and  soon  came  to  Idaho.  In  1892  the 
town  of  Camas  had  been  moved  to  a  new  site  and 
renamed  Dubois.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  town 
that  is  now  the  county  seat  of  Clark  County.  It  was  a 
sage  brush  town  in  the  spring  of  1893  when  Mr 
Doschades  arrived.  At  that  time  he  Kiught  the  land 
where  he  resided,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  exercised 
their  privilege  as  homesteaders  to  acquire  u-acLs  ot 
Government  land  adjoining.  In  the  course  of  forty 
years  he  improved  his  property  by  subsl»intial 
building,  the  planting  of  U-ees.  and  set  a  wortliy 
example  as  a  progressive  rancher  and  livestock  man. 
He  introduced  the  first  cattle  into  this  community, 
which  previously  had  been  used  almost  entirely  Un 
sheep  grazing.  There  were  only  four  bands  ot  .sheep 
on  the  Medicine  Lodge  Creek  when  Mr.  Do.schades 
arrived.  For  years  he  handled  bolli  sheep  and  cattle. 
then  later  concentrated  his  attention  on  cattle.  He  had 
480  acres  in  his  home  place  and  iitlier  holdings  m  the 
same  district.  Of  his  four  sons,  three  were  active 
ranchers  in  the  area. 

August  t(H)k  active  part  in  community  affairs 
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representing  the  progress  of  the  area.  After  he  had 
Hved  in  Idaho  for  about  ten  years,  he  went  back  to 
Wisconsin,  and  while  there  became  strongly  impressed 
with  the  convenience  of  the  rural  telephone  systems. 
On  his  return  he  immediately  urged  his  neighbors  to 
get  together  and  establish  a  local  telephone  system, 
and  in  a  few  years  nearly  all  the  homes  and  ranches 
were  interconnected  for  social  and  business 
communication.  August  was  a  member  of  the  local 
school  board  for  fourteen  years,  he  served  as  a  county 
commissioner,  and  for  a  time  was  connected  with  the 
Bank  in  Dubois,  then  The  Security  State  Bank.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Dubois  Episcopal  church  and  the 
Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 

Their  family  consisted  of  seven  children. 
Dorothy  P.  was  born  in  1904  and  passed  away  in  1911 
and  is  buried  in  Dubois.  The  other  children  were: 
LeVant  C.  Doschades  who  lived  in  Dubois  and  was 
employed  as  the  City  Supt.  for  many  years.  He 
married  Mary  Rasmussen.  They  had  two  children: 
Carl  L.  and  Gloria  Doschades  Davis.  LeVant  and 
Mary  are  both  buried  in  Dubois. 

Bernell  married  Ben  Fayle.  They  lived  on 
their  Medicine  Lodge  ranch,  which  was  adjacent  to  the 
Doschades  ranch.  They  were  the  parents  of  two 
children,  "Bennie"  and  Lilah  Fayle  Peterson.  "Bennie" 
and  Lilah  attended  the  Medicine  Lodge  school  through 
grade  school,  which  was  within  walking  distance  from 
their  home.  They  then  graduated  from  the  Dubois 
high  school.  Lilah  married  Jack  Peterson  and  they 
live  in  Montana.  "Bennie"  became  affiliated  with  his 
dad  in  the  ranching  business  on  Medicine  Lodge.  He 
and  his  wife,  Wanda,  lived  at  the  old  Steve  Green 
homesite  for  sometime,  before  the  Fayle  family  sold 
their  ranch  to  Jack  and  Marva  McGarry,  and  moved 
to  Montana.  "Ben"  and  Bernell  are  both  deceased  and 
buried  in  Hamilton,  Montana. 

2^no  married  Fern  Gamer;  they  maintained  a 
home  in  Dubois  for  sometime.  She  worked  for  a  time 
as  secretary  in  tiie  Clark  County  Agent's  office,  while 
he  did  ranch  work.  They  had  no  family.  Eventually 
they  moved  to  Walla  Walla,  Washington.  Fern  passed 
way  and  is  buried  in  Walla  Walla.  Zeno  still  lives  in 
Washington. 

James  D.  "Jim"  moved  to  Walla  Walla, 
Washington  as  a  young  man.  He  married  a  former 
Kilgore  girl,  Margaret  Schaller,  sister  of  Bessie 
Schaller  Williams.  "Jim"  and  Margaret  had  one 
daughter,  Frances,  who  also  lives  in  Washington. 
"Jim"  is  deceased  and  is  buried  in  Walla  Walla,  where 
his  wife  is  still  living. 


Ruth  lost  her  first  husband,  then  married 
Stanely  Schaller.  They  lived  in  Umatilla,  Oregon, 
where  he  died  and  is  buried,  and  Ruth  still  maintains 
her  home.   They  had  no  family. 

It  was  life  in  rugged  circumstances'  when  the 
Doschades  children  were  born,  some  with  only  a  mid 
wife  to  help  Pearl.  But  she  cherished  tiiem,  nurtured, 
trained,  and  brought  them  to  a  commendable  maturity, 
except  for  one  daughter,  Dorothy,  who  passed  away 
from  a  ruptured  appendix. 

The  oldest  children  remembered  how  once 
cattie  prices  were  low,  so  their  father,  August,  planted 
a  bunch  of  spuds.  When  digging  time  came,  there 
was  no  money  to  pay  hired  help.  August  and  Pearl 
would  take  the  children  to  the  field  and  while  the 
children  played,  they  dug  their  own  crop. 

There  were  no  ready  made  pleasures  for  the 
teen  age  children;  families  made  their  own 
entertainment.  This  included  horse  back  riding,  skiing 
in  the  winter  time,  and  dancing,  sometimes  through 
the  night.    Pearl  herself  was  a  good  skier. 

Pearl  will  be  remembered  for  the  attractive 
home  she  kept,  and  for  the  flowers  she  loved.  She 
kept  her  fingers  busy  sewing,  knitting,  crocheting  and 
mending  or  making  pretty  things.  She  was  a  good 
neighbor,  helpful  in  times  of  sickness  or  trouble.  She 
helped  to  maintain  the  western  tradition  of  hospitality 
and  friendliness. 

Ranch  homes  were  so  scattered  at  this  time  on 
Medicine  Lodge,  that  one  rarely  dared  pass  a 
neighbors  house  without  stopping  for  a  friendly  visit, 
and  sometimes  for  meals  or  even  staying  over  night. 

The  Doschades  home  was  one  of  three 
buildings  built  with  local  manufactured  brick.  The 
brick  was  produced  in  the  field,  just  due  north-east  of 
their  home.  The  other  buildings  built  from  the  home 
made  bricks  were  the  James  Denning  home  and  the 
first  Medicine  Lodge  brick  school  on  the  south  side  of 
the  creek  by  the  Dan  Thomas  ranch. 

Mr.  Doschades  was  74  years  old  when  he 
passed  away,  February  21,  1942,  burial  was  in  the 
Dubois  cemetery. 

Pearl  continued  to  live  at  the  ranch,  until  she, 
too,  passed  away,  at  the  age  of  81,  November  16, 
1960  with  Interment  at  the  Dubois  cemetery. 

COMPILED   BY   THE    FAMILY   OF    AUGUST    &    PEARL 
DOSCHADES 
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EDWARD  AND  FA  YE  CHASTAIN 
DOSCHADES 


"Ed"  &  Niece.  Francis  Ruth 

Edward  Doschades  was  a  native,  and  rancher, 
of  Medicine  Lodge  where  he  grew  up  and  spent  his 
entire  life. 

He  was  born  at  the  family  home  September 
14,  1913,  a  son  of  August  Carl  and  Edith  Pearl 
Ransom  Doschades. 

It  was  here  he  attended  the  District  No.  24  log 
school,  located  in  the  J.D.  Ellis  field  on  the  Lower 
Lodge.  Transportation  to  and  from  school  was, 
either,  walking  through  the  fields  or  by  horseback. 

"Ed"  enjoyed  the  association  of  his  friends  as 
a  member  of  the  Masons  of  Fortitude  Lodge  #76  in 
Dubois  and  the  Shiner  Lodge. 

Ranching  was  his  way  of  life.  After  the  death 
of  his  father  he  took  over  the  family  ranch  and 
assisted  with  the  caring  of  his  mother.  His  ranching 
operation  continued  to  expand.  Here  he  raised 
hereford  cattle,  hay  and  grain. 

"Ed"  served  on  the  Medicine  Lodge  Water 
District  for  many  years. 

Winter  time,  as  a  rule,  was  not  an  easy  time 
for  the  rancher,  with  the  deep  snow  andlong,  hard 
winters.  The  Doschades  lane  was  usually  the  first 
lane  drifted  in  on  the  main  Medicine  Lodge  road. 

"Ed"  eventually  sold  the  Do.schades  ranch  to 
H.R.  Webster. 

"Ed"  and  Faye  Chastain  became  husband  and 
wife  May  6,  1962,  in  Idaho  Falls.  They  continued  to 
be  involved  in  the  ranching  business,  purchasing 
property  on  the  foothills  west  of  Medicine  Lodge  to 
develop   tlieir   ranch,   as  well   as  the   Weber   Creek 


ranch. 

They  were  the  parents  of  a  son  Robert  "Rob", 
and  daughter,  Debora,  "Debbi". 

"Ed"  served  as  a  member  of  the  Clark  Count\' 
School  Board. 

He  passed  away  at  the  age  of  64  following  a 
short  illness  May  5,  1978.  Burial  was  at  the  Small 
Cemetery. 

Faye  continued  to  live  on  the  ranch  for  several 
years,  assisted  by  her  son,  "Rob"  and  wife,  Wendy 
and  family,  who  also  lived  at  the  home  place.  Faye 
eventually  sold  the  ranch  to  Tom  Eden.  "Rob"  and 
his  family  still  maintain  their  home  at  the  ranch  site 
where  "Rob"  remained  employed.  "Rob"  and  Wendys 
children  are:  Kellie,  Kristy  and  Robbie. 

"Debbi"  graduated  from  the  Clark  County 
high  school  where  she  was  excelled  in  the  sport  of 
basketball.  She  became  the  wife  of  Jerry  Foster  of 
Leadore.    They  live  in  Nevada. 

COMPILED  BY  CARL  "DUTCH"  DOSCHADES 


LEVANT  AND  MARY  RASMUSSEN 
DOSCHADES 


Carl.  Karen.  Marv.  "Gus"  .  Aiiiu-s 

Levant  Doschades  was  the  oldest  son  o\ 
August  Carl  and  Edith  Pearl  Diischades  of  Medicine 
Lodge.  His  family  consisted  of  three  sisters  and  three 
brothers:  Dorothy,  Ruth.  Bernell.  Ed.  Zeno  and  Jim 
All  the  children  were  born  at  home.  Levant  was  Kirn 
February  2.S,  \'K)\. 

One  of  the  old  nicknames  this  family  carried 
on  was  "The  Old  Dutchman  " 

Their  dad  expected  the  children  to  shoulder 
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their  share  of  the  ranch  duties  while  at  home.  Levant 
spent  28  years  at  the  ranch. 

His  early  schooling  was  at  Medicine  Lodge 
attending  school  located  about  3  1/2  miles  through  the 
field,  south,  located  on  the  J.D.  Ellis  ranch. 
Transportation  to  and  from  school  was  by  walking  or 
horseback.  This  building  still  stands,  however,  was 
relocated  at  the  site  of  the  last  Medicine  Lodge 
schoolhouse,  where  it  is  now  maintained  as  a  home. 

As  Levant  recalled  there  were  a  number  of 
ranchers  that  lived  near  their  ranch  in  the  earlier  days. 
Some  of  these  included: 

On  October  22,  1928  he  was  to  marry  Mary 
Rasmussen. 

Mary  was  born  February  25,  1910,  about  two 
miles  south  of  Dubois  in  a  small  two-room  log  cabin 
located  near  the  present  Frederiksen  ranch.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Henry  and  Agnes  Rasmussen.  She 
later  moved  with  her  family  to  a  dry  farm,  2  1/2  miles 
north  of  Dubois.  She  and  her  brothers  and  sisters 
walked  to  school  in  Dubois. 

She  grew  up  in  Dubois.  For  entertainment,  as 
a  young  girl,  she  attended  dances  in  the  old  Meeker 
Hall,  and  the  picture  shows  at  the  Theo  Theatre.  She 
also  attended  the  Dubois  Episcopal  Church  with  her 
family. 

Levant  and  Mary  moved  to  Dubois  where  they 
purchased  the  home  they  lived  in  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  This  home  was  located  on  Oakely  Avenue, 
south  of  the  Baptist  and  LDS  churches. 

Eventually,  Levant  became  employed  by  the 
City  of  Dubois  as  Superintendent  of  the  Dubois  Water 
and  Light  Department,  serving  in  this  capacity  from 
1931,  until  he  was  forced  to  retire,  just  prior  to  his 
death  in  1962,  due  to  his  illness  of  Parkinson's 
disease. 

Both  were  early  members  of  the  Dubois 
Episcopal  church,  later  he  and  Mary  joined  the 
Dubois  Community  Church.  Mary  served  as  a 
member  and  officer  of  the  Dubois  Community  Ladies 
Aid  for  many  years. 

Entertainment  in  the  community  consisted  of 
many  good  old  dances  which  Levant  and  Mary 
enjoyed  attending  in  Dubois  at  the  Security  and 
Meeker  Halls,  as  well  as  the  area  school  house.  One 
of  the  big  dances  was  the  election  dance. 

Two  children  joined  the  family  of  Levant  and 
Mary  including:  Gloria  and  Carl.  They  later  adopted 
another  daughter,  Margaret. 

All  of  their  children  attended  the  Dubois 
school  and  were  all  involved  in  sports. 


Gloria  married  Gene  Davis,  October  2,  1953. 
Their  home,  as  well  as  their  business,  is  located  in 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho.  They  raised  four  children:  Shirley, 
Beverley,  Cindy,  and  Mark 


"Dutch",  and  Gail  Doschades 
Charlene  Stover.  Eileen  Stover.  Gloria  Davis 

Carl  married  Karen  Williams.  They  were 
later  divorced.  Carl  and  Karen  were  the  parents  of 
one  son,  Kevin. 


Kevin  &  .Tudi 

Carl  "Dutch"  worked  for  the  U.S.  Sheep 
Experiment  Station  a  number  of  years,  however,  is 
now  employed  by  the  State  of  Idaho  Highway 
Department,  located  in  Dubois. 

"Dutch"  later  married  Gail  Snarr,  and  as  of 
1990  they  are  still  living  in  Dubois.  Gail,  formerly 
lived  in  Dubois,  but  grew  up  in  the  Idaho  Falls  area. 
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She  had  three  children  who  were  students  at  the  Clark 
County  Schools  in  Dubois  school  for  several  years. 

Margaret  was  married  in  Boise  to  Ron 
Starkovick,  whom  she  later  divorced.  She  is  raising 
a  son,  Travis. 


Margaret 

Levant  passed  away  December,  1962. 

Mary  then  married  "Gus"  Ekstrom.  Dubois 
continued  to  be  their  home.  "Gus"  was  born 
September  2,  1906  at  Worcester,  Massachuttes.  He 
came  west  to  live  with  a  relative  as  a  young  man.  He 
died  January  21,  1987  at  the  Salt  Lake  City  Veteran's 
Hospital.  Mary  was  been  ill  for  quite  sometime.  She 
passed  away  February  14,  1988.  Levant,  "Gus"  and 
Mary  are  all  buried  at  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

COMPILED  BY  CARL  "DUTCH"  DOSCHADES 


ZENO  AND  ALTA  FERN  GARNER 
DOSCHADES 


Fern  and  "Bud" 


Clark  County  was  home  for  Zeno  and  Alta 
Fern  Garner  Doschades  for  many  years. 

Zeno,  "Bud",  was  the  son  of  August  Carl  and 
Edith  Pearl  Ransom  Doschades,  born  at  the  home  of 
his  parents  on  Medicine  Lodge. 

Early  school  days  depended  on  the  money  the 
district  was  allowed  each  year.  "Bud"  and  his  family 
managed  to  go  to  school  at  the  Lower  Medicine  Lodge 
School,  located  in  the  J.D.  Ellis  field.  The  first 
Medicine  Lodge  school,  however,  was  in  the  field  on 
his  dad's  ranch. 

Fern,  on  the  other  hand  was  born  on  April  10, 
1912  in  Hooper,  Utah  the  daughter  of  John  and  Carrie 
M.  Garner. 

She  moved  with  her  family  to  Indian  Creek, 
then  to  Dubois,  as  a  young  girl. 

In  April,  1940  she  lost  a  brother,  Rufus  E. 
Garner,  44,  who  died  at  the  Idaho  Falls  hospital  of 
double  pneumonia.  He  was  buried  at  Coltman.  Other 
brothers  and  sisters  at  that  time  included:  Glen 
Garner,  Leonard  Garner,  Mrs.  Ella  Sikes,  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Thompson,  Clara  Garner  and  Fern  Doschades. 

"Bud"  and  Fern  Garner  were  married 
December  18,  1934  in  Rexburg,  Idaho. 

"Bud"  worked  at  the  home  ranch  on  Medicine 
Lodge,  as  well  as  other  ranches,  farms,  and  as  a 
government  trapper. 

They  purchased  a  home  in  the  south  part  of 
town  of  Dubois,  on  Oakley  Avenue,  where  they  lived 
until  they  moved  to  Walla  Walla  in  1962.  He  also 
worked  on  ranches  after  moving  to  Washington.  In 
Dubois  they  kept  a  pet  coyote  in  their  yard  for  quite 
sometime.  They  let  him  run  in  their  yard,  around 
which  they  built  a  sp)ecial  high  wire  fence,  so  he  could 
not  escape.    The  coyote  became  quite  an  unique  pet. 

In  Dubois  Fern  served  as  secretary  to  the 
County  Extension  Office  for  several  years. 

"Bud"  was  involved  in  ranch  work  most  of  his 
life.    In  Washington  he  worked  on  the  Liisiiter  Ranch. 

"Bud"  and  Fern  never  had  any  family,  hut 
enjoyed  their  nieces  and  nephews.  "Bud"  was  an  eas-y 
going  person,  and  one  that  usually  always  wore  a 
plea.sant  smile. 

Fern  pa.ssed  away  in  Walla  Walla  .Soptt-nikT 
29,  1976  and  was  buried  in  llic  Blue  .Mounum 
Gardens  Cemetery  in  Walla  Walla. 

"Bud"  pa.ssed  away  suddenly  at  the  St.  Mar> 
Medical  Center  in  Walla  Walla,  Washington  Jul>  \'\ 
IWl  of  an  aneurysm  ti>  his  brain.  Graveside  .service 
was  at  Blue  Mountain  Memorial  Gardens  ui  Walla 
Walla. 
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His  sister,  Ruth  Doschades  Schallar,  of 
Umatilla,  and  sister-in-law,  Margaret  Doschades  (wife 
of  Jim)  are  the  only  surviving  members  of  the  Carl 
August  Doschades  family,  with  the  exception  of 
several  nieces  and  nephews,  as  of  1991. 

COMPILED  BY  CARL  "DUTCH"  DOSCHADES 


JOE"  AND  ANNE  DOUTHITT 

"Joe"  Douthitt  accepted  the  duties  of 
Administrative  Officer  at  the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment 
Station  at  Dubois,  Idaho,  under  Dr.  Donald  A.  Price 
in  the  mid  1970s.  "Joe"  and  his  wife,  Anne,  made 
their  new  home  in  the  former  "Chet"  Schaefer  home 
on  the  station. 

As  of  1990,  he  has  been  employed  with  the 
Forest  Service  in  the  Supervisors  Office  on  the 
Wayne-Hoosier  National  Forest  at  Bedford,  Indiana. 
He  works  as  their  Budget  and  Accounting  Officer. 
The  territory  covers  the  states  of  Indiana  and  Ohio. 
The  Wayne  covers  all  of  the  National  Forest  in  Ohio 
and  the  Hoosier  covers  the  state  of  Indiana.  He  was 
previously  employed  here  before  moving  to  Idaho. 
Prior  to  working  for  the  Forest  Service  he  worked  for 
the  Department  of  Defence  at  the  Naval  Ammunition 
Depot  at  Crane,  Indiana. 

Douthitt,  graduated  from  Sandboum  High 
School,  with  the  class  of  1962  and  also  attended  the 
Indiana  University,  taking  night  classes.  His  Mother 
resides  at  Linton,  Indiana.  "Joe"  also  has  2  sisters 
and  two  brothers. 

He  is  a  member  of  Indiana  National  Guard, 
Linton  Masonic  Lodge,  Scottish  Rite,  Murat  Shrine, 
and  Baptist  Church. 

While  at  Dubois  he  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  do  some  fishing  and  hunting.  They 
also  attended  the  Baptist  Church  at  Dubois. 

Anne,  was  an  active  member  of  the  Clark 
County  Extension  Homemakers  Council  and  the  local 
Clark  County  Emergency  Medical  Technicians. 

Since  leaving  the  Sheep  Station  they  spent  a 
few  years  in  California,  Illinois,  and  Michigan.  They 
are  now  back  living  in  Southern  Indiana  at  Bedford. 

They  are  proud  of  their  two  daughters,  ages  9 
and  10. 

"Joe"  and  Anne  wished  to  be  remembered  by 
their  Clark  County  friends  and  enjoy  reading  the 
USDA  News  to  read  about  the  Sheep  Station  quite 


often. 

COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD 


PAUL  DEMORDAUNT  AND  HUGH 
DRENNEN 

Hugh  Graemen  Drennen  was  a  pardner  in  the 
D  and  D  Enterprises  in  the  Birch  Creek  Valley,  with 
Paul  DeMordaunt,  for  59  years,  before  his  death  in 
1979,  Their  first  adventure  as  partners  was  in  the 
movie  theatre  business,  owning  and  operating  several 
theatres  in  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley.  Before  the 
birth  of  television,  their  operation  flourished.  These 
theatres  included:  one  at  Salmon,  Nuart  at  filackfoot, 
Roxy  at  St.  Anthony,  the  Rio,  the  Center,  and  North 
Motor  View  in  Idaho  Falls.  Other  personnel  were 
hired  to  operate  these  added  businesses.  In  addition 
Drennon,  who  lived  in  Rexburg,  operated  the  two 
theatres  in  that  city,  while  DeMordaunt  operated  the 
one  in  Blackfoot,  where  he  resided. 

Drennen  was  born  October  18,  1897,  at  Butte, 
Montana,  the  son  of  Cornelious  Pollock  and  Katherine 
Isabella  Siebenaler  Drennen. 

He  received  his  early  education  in  Butte 
schools  and  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Utah.  He  served  in  the  Navy  during  WWI  and  was  a 
captain  in  the  Army  Reserves  during  World  War  II. 

Drennen  owned  and  operated  the  Rexburg 
Romance  and  Holiday  Theatres. 

He  married  Alice  Pierce  in  1927  at  Butte, 
Montana.  They  later  divorced.  In  1942  he  married 
Velma  Miller  at  Butte.  She  died  in  1960.  On  March 
9,  1962,  he  was  married  to  Maxine  Mary  Simmons 
Hill  at  Pocatello. 

His  children  include:  three  sons-William  P. 
Drennen,  Stager,  IL;  Robert  H.  Drennen,  Roslyn, 
Washington,  and  Shane  Drennen  of  Rexburg  and  one 
daughter,  Donna  Drennen  of  Yellow  Spring, 
Colorado;  stepsons,  Ted  Hill,  Idaho  Falls,  Richard 
Hill,  Richmond,  Indiana,  M.  Scott  Hill,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  and  Douglas  Hill,  Rexburg. 

Drennen  passed  away  in  March,  1979  and  is 
buried  at  the  Annis  Little  Butte  Cemetery. 

Paul  Douglas  DeMordaunt  married  Alice 
Snyder,  August  14,  1933,  at  Blackfoot,  Idaho.  This 
marriage  was  solemnized  in  the  Logan  LDS  Temple  in 
Utah  in  1954. 

She  was  born  June  27,  1901,  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  a  daughter  of  William  Henry  and  Ann 
Duckworth  Snyder.    She  spent  most  of  her  life  in 
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Blackfoot. 

She  was  a  teacher,  and  taught  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  grades  at  Thomas  and  Idaho  Falls,  and  taught 
English  and  history  at  Blackfoot  High  School. 

She  and  her  husband  owned  and  operated  the 
Nuart  Theater  in  Blackfoot  for  many  years. 

Their      children      included:  P.      Roger 

DeMordaunt  of  Idaho  Falls  and  James  S.  DeMordaunt 
of  Rexburg.  They  also  had  12  grandchildren  and 
three  great-grandchildren. 

Paul  died  in  1982. 

Alice  passed  away  March  21,  1991,  at  her 
home  in  Blackfoot. 

Burial  for  the  couple  was  in  the  Grove  City 
Cemetery  in  Blackfoot. 

Hugh  Drennen  and  Paul  MeMordaunt  attended 
the  School  of  Mines  in  Butte,  Montana,  together.  As 
young  men  they  became  partners  owning  and 
operating  movie  theatres. 

Their  next  business  venture  was  ranching, 
purchasing  ranch  property  in  the  Birch  Creek  Valley. 
The  ranch  was  called  D  and  D  Enterprises,  then 
eventually  became  Incorported. 

As  of  1991  the  ranch  holdings  are  owned  by 
D  and  D  Enterprises,  Inc.  with  ownership  by  P.  Roger 
and  James  S.  DeMordaunt,  sons  of  Paul  and  Alice. 

STEVE  AND  MARGE  PHILLIPS 

Steve  Phillips  has  been  employed  as  manager 
of  this  ranch  since  1956,  when  he,  along  with  his 
wife,  Marge,  went  to  work  up  on  the  upper  ranch,  in 
the  Birch  Creek  Valley. 

Steve  and  his  family  moved  to  the  lower 
ranch,  in  1958,  where  they  still  reside. 

They  were  married  December  29,  1943  at 
SanJose,  California. 

Marge  was  teaching  school  at  a  rural  school. 
Lower  Presto,  out  of  Firth,  when  she  met  Steve. 

Steve  was  born  at  Shelley,  February  28,  1920, 
the  son  of  Frank  and  Clarice  Phillips.  Marge  was 
born  July  24,  1920,  at  Delamere,  North  Dakota,  the 
daughter  of  Earl  and  Irene  Johnson.  She  moved  to 
Filer,  Idaho  with  her  family,  when  about  six  years 
old. 

The     Phillips     children     include:  John, 

Stephanie,  William  "Bill",  George,  and  Marsha.  The 
children  r(xle  the  Birch  Creek  sch(K)l  bus,  attending 
sch(X)l  at  Dubois,  where  they  all  graduated. 

Marjorie  Phillips  and  children  have  been 
active   in   the    Dubois   Community    Baptist   Church, 


where  Marge  has  also  been  involved  with  the  Ladies 
Aid  church  organization.  While  their  children  were  in 
school,  they  also  supported  the  schools  PTA. 

John  Phillips,  their  oldest  son,  married  Kathy 
Williams  of  Hamer.  They  also  work  at  the  Double  D, 
living  on  the  lower  ranch.  Their  children:  Lisa, 
Andy,  Alice,  Jill  and  Kelly  attend  the  Dubois  school. 
Lisa  and  Andy  have  since  graduated.  The  Birch 
Creek  school  bus  provides  their  transportation  to 
school.  The  children  have  been  very  involved  with 
the  4-H  program,  assisted  by  their  parents. 

Lisa  married  Darin  Lee  Peterson,  August  8, 
1991  in  Boise,  Idaho. 

The  lower  ranch  property  was  formerly  the 
well  known  Reno  ranch.  The  late  Earl  Wright 
purchased  the  Reno  property,  then  in  turn  sold  to  the 
King  Brothers.  Ownership  then  became  the  D  and  D 
Enterprises,  who  purchased  the  former  property  of 
Torry  Reno,  and  part  of  the  Jerome  F.  Reno,  as  well 
as  the  Minnie  and  Jennie  C.  Reno  properties,  while 
the  adjoining  Ben  Wilding  ranch  property  includes  part 
of  Jermone  F.  and  Frank  Reno  ranches. 

The  upper  ranch  property  dates  back  to  the 
early  homestead  of  Carlin;  it  was  purchased  by  Guy 
Shear,  an  uncle  of  Harriet  Shenton  and  the  late 
Marion  Sullivan.  The  Shear  ranch  (the  ranch  was 
referred  to  as  the  "Mud  Flat"  ranch)  was  next 
purchased  by  the  Breazeales.  Other  adjoining 
properties  included  the  ranches  of:  "Billy"  and  Jenny 
Fayle,  "Ben"  Williams  and  "Bill"  Wilmot.  Earl 
Wright  put  these  ranches  together,  thus  they  became 
known  as  the  Earl  Wright  ranch.  Sometime  later 
Drennen  and  DeMordaunt  bought  out  Earl  Wright, 
and  this  same  land  is  now  the  upper  ranch  of  D  and  D 
Enterprises,  Inc. 


Steve  & 


In  Uic  upixT  Birch  Creek  area  are  two  creek.s. 

aie  Shears  Creek  and  Carlin  Creek,  mimed  for  aie 

early  settlers. 

(OMIMIKI)     hT<()M     IIISTORK  Al      RICOR  OS  STINT     A 

MAKioKu:  run  I  n*s 
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EDWARD  DROWN  AND  ALMA  MAY 
SEYBOLD  DROWN 


Alma  &  Edward 

Edward  Drown  was  born  April  17,  1883,  in 
Nebraska.  He  was  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  5  girls 
and  3  boys.  His  parents  were  George  W.  Drown  and 
Elizabeth  Thompson.  His  mother  previously  had  a 
son  by  another  marriage. 

When  Edward  was  one  year  old  his  parents 
moved  west  and  took  squatters  rights  near  where  the 
Heise  Hot  Springs  are  now  and  lived  there  for  a  few 
years.  They  then  moved  to  Montana  and  homesteaded 
a  ranch  between  Lima  and  Dell  on  the  Red  Rock 
River  in  the  Red  Rock  Valley.  Here  his  sisters  all 
married  and  Edward  took  for  a  wife  Alma  May 
Seybold,  a  daughter  of  John  Vinson  Seybold  and 
Margaret  Elizabeth  Huff  Seybold.  Her  twin,  a  boy, 
died  two  weeks  after  birth.  She  was  bom  February  1, 
1882.  She  was  born  and  raised  in  Glendale,  Montana. 
She  had  two  older  brothers  and  one  older  sister. 

Edward  later  bought  the  ranch  from  his 
mother  there  in  the  Red  Rock  Valley  and  there  his 
first  seven  children  were  born.  In  the  spring  of  1909 
he  sold  the  ranch  and  went  to  Idaho  and  took  up  a 
homestead  consisting  of  about  160  acres  about  2  1/2 
miles  up  the  Medicine  Lodge  Canyon  in  Clark 
County. 

"Ed"  bought  a  house  from  the  cattle 
association  that  was  on  Deep  Creek  and  tore  it  down 
and  moved  it  8-10  miles  down  onto  the  homestead  on 
Medicine  Lodge.  They  had  to  get  the  house  up  so 
they  would  have  somewhere  to  live  by  fall.   Edward, 


Alma  and  family  lived  here  through  1915. 

Edward  and  Alma's  children  are  Edward  Ray, 
born  May  10,  1901,  Marcus  Wesley,  born  November 
20,  1902,  Herbert  William,  born  December  7,  1903, 
Bert  Oliver,  born  May  3,  1905,  Gertrude  Elizabeth 
May,  born  July  3,  1906,  Edward  Francis,  born 
October  10,  1907,  Calvin  Vinson,  born  March  14, 
1909.  All  of  the  above  were  born  at  Lima,  Montana, 
Then  at  Medicine  Lodge  Annie  Hazel  was  born  June 
14,  1910,  Samuel  Russel,  born  December  4,  1911  and 
Roscoe  Harold,  born  February  5,  1913.  Herbert 
William  and  Annie  Hazel  died  in  infancy. 


Wesley.  Rav 

Frances.  Calvin.  Gertrude/Roscoe 

Russel.  Bert.  Alma.  Edward 

Edward  and  wife.  Alma,  then  took  up  a  desert 
claim  on  Indian  Creek  in  the  same  county.  He  sold 
the  ranch  on  Medicine  Lodge  and  moved  everything  to 
the  ranch  on  Indian  Creek.  They  built  a  bigger  and 
better  house  and  the  old  house  was  used  as  a  bunk 
house.  Alma  was  a  hard  working  woman  and  helped 
with  the  work  on  the  ranch  along  side  of  her  husband. 
They  raised  cattle  and  sheep  and  Edward  broke  a  lot 
of  horses  for  other  people  both  for  riding  and  for 
work.  In  those  days  everyone  ran  their  cattle  on  the 
range  together.  Everyone  then  went  together  at  round 
up  time  and  gathered  them  up.  They  were  rounding  up 
cattle  on  the  Denning  and  Clark  ranch  when  Ed  was 
killed. 

There  was  a  livestock  company  consisting  of 
"Jimmie"  Denning,  S.K.  Clark  and  "Bob"  Chastain. 
They  had  a  band  of  sheep  grazing  near  the  state  lines 
near  Monida,  Montana  with  a  Basque  herder.  "Bob" 
Bogus  was  the  camp  tender.    A  number  of  the  sheep 
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came  up  missing,  so  Denning  notified  Omaha, 
Nebraska  and  found  that  500  sheep  with  a  Whiskey 
Flask  brand  had  come  in  from  Idaho  and  they  didn't 
have  a  record  of  anyone  with  that  brand.  Denning 
jumped  "Bob"  Bogus  about  taking  the  sheep  and 
Bogus  having  confided  in  "Ed"  Drown  what  he  was 
planning  went  gunning  for  Edward  Drown.  He  caught 
a  ride  with  Perry  Robison  to  where  they  were  cutting 
cattie  and  crawled  through  the  fence  where  they  were 
working.  He  grabbed  the  bridle  of  the  horse  "Ed" 
Drown  was  on.  It  was  an  outiaw  horse  "Ed"  was 
breaking  and  it  started  rearing  and  pitching.  Bogus 
fired  4  shots  at  "Ed."  He  had  a  32  Ivory  Johnson  six 
shooter.  "Ed"  reached  for  a  38  and  shot  Bogus 
through  the  left  arm  and  through  the  body.  "Ed"  rode 
about  100  yards  and  fell  from  his  horse.  The  fifth 
bullet  from  Bogus  had  entered  the  left  side  of  "Ed's" 
head.  Bogus  was  taken  to  Idaho  Falls  to  the  hospital, 
where  he  died  hours  later.  But  before  his  death  he 
learned  that  he  had  killed  an  innocent  man.  "Ed" 
Drown  hadn't  told  Denning  a  thing.  This  incident 
took  place  on  the  17th  or  18th  of  October,  1917. 

Edward  Drown  left  his  wife,  Alma,  and  8 
children  ranging  from  the  ages  of  4  to  16.  He  is 
buried  at  the  Small  Cemetery. 

The  oldest  son, Ray, worked  for  Denning  and 
Clark  Company  for  some  years  helping  with  the 
family  finances  and  rearing  the  children. 

It  has  been  said  that  Alma  drove  a  beautiful 
well  groomed  team  and  could  handle  them  better  than 
a  lot  of  men.  In  1921,  she  married  Lx)uis  Clausen 
Anderson  who  lived  on  a  ranch  near  the  home  ranch. 
She  had  two  children  by  this  marriage.  A  littie  girl 
who  died  shortiy  after  birth  and  a  son  Louis  N. 
Anderson.  After  her  marriage  to  Anderson,  Alma  and 
family  sold  the  ranch  and  moved  to  Terreton,  Idaho. 
She  was  an  artist  and  drew  and  painted  some  real 
good  realistic  old  western  pictures  in  her  day.  She 
passed  away  at  her  home  in  Terreton  on  July  10,  1957 
and  was  buried  at  Dubois,  Idaho.  A  son,  Wesley 
passed  away  from  Mustard  gas  poisoning  in  World 
War  I  on  April  14,  1925.  He  is  buried  beside  his 
father  at  the  Small  Cemetery.  A  daughter,  Annie,  is 
buried  on  the  fence  line  on  the  Medicine  Lodge  Ranch 
and  the  youngest  son,  Roscoe,  died  at  Kalispell, 
Montana  on  April  9,  1977. 

COMIMI.KI)  BY  i:VA  IFK  l)R()W7>i 
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EDWARD  RAY  DROWN 
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Edward  Ray  &  Harriet  Eva  Family 

I,  Edward  Ray  Drown,  was  the  first  of  10 
children  born  to  Edward  Drown  and  Alama  May 
(Seybold)  on  May  10,  1901.  We  lived  on  a  ranch  on 
Red  Rock  River,  in  the  Red  Rock  Valley  between  Deli 
and  Lima,  Montana.  We  lived  in  a  cabin  with  a  sod 
roof;  there  was  straw  on  the  roof  to  hold  the  dirt. 
The  stove  pipe  went  through  the  roof.  One  time  when 
Mom  and  Dad  were  up  in  the  field  and  1  was  there 
with  the  other  littie  kids,  I  was  only  five  or  six,  the 
straw  roof  caught  fire.  I  got  a  bucket  of  water  and  a 
cup  and  a  high  chair  and  put  the  fire  out.  My  parents 
thought  tiiat  was  something  special,  they  would  tell 
everyone  who  came  what  I  had  done. 

One  time  I  went  to  Dell  with  my  Dad  and 
Uncle  Gill  Mcninch.  We  went  horseback  and  1  rcxie 
a  Shetiand  pony.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Clay 
Patterson  ran  the  store,  sakxin  and  hotel,  in  Dell.  He 
had  a  bar  tender  by  the  name  of  Billie  Rosenbauni 
When  we  walked  up  to  the  enu-ance  of  the  place  we 
could  tell  there  was  a  ruckus  inside.  There  were  a 
bunch  of  Mexicans  in^side.  The  stove  had  been 
knocked  over  and  the  hot  water  reservoir  had  spilled 
all  over  the  floor  and  two  or  three  Mexicans  were  on 
the  flcx)r  in  the  mess.  "Billie"  Rosenbaum  was  taking 
care  of  the  Mexicans  as  fast  as  he  could,  llncle  Gill 
said  to  my  Dad,  ">\)u  better  hold  tlie  kid  back."  as  he 
pulled  his  guns  and  stepped  inside,  and  said.  "Sund 

back    you "    and    fired    (uer    tlieir    heads.    The 

Mexicaas  left  the  place  and  started  runnmi:  up  ilie 
railroad  u-acks.  You  could  hear  the  lead  hitun^:  iliose 
railroad  irons  "whing".  They  were  really  guing  One 
time  when  still  in  Montanii.  Dad  and  I  were  up  \o 
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Uncle  Cecils  and  Aunt  Daiseys.  He  was  having 
trouble  with  the  neighbor  who  kept  turning  Uncle 
Cecils  head  of  water  onto  his  place,  so  they  decided 
they  would  catch  him  at  it  and  put  a  stop  to  that. 
They  set  the  water  and  soon  here  came  the  neighbor 
to  take  it.  He  saw  us  and  knew  he  was  in  trouble. 
He  started  firing  at  us,  and  bullets  were  going  whing 
all  around  us  and  had  broken  several  spokes  out  of  the 
wheels  of  the  wagon.  Uncle  Cecil  would  say  "Down 
Daisy".  Aunt  Daisy,  Cecil  McNinch  and  Uncle  John 
and  Dad  and  I  were  there  and  Cecil  was  the  only  one 
with  a  gun.  Uncle  John  said  "Cecil  let  me  use  your 
gun,"  and  he  said  "OK",  but  pay  the  cartridges  back. 
It  only  took  a  couple  of  shots  and  scared  that  guy  from 
stealing  water.  These  two  incidents  left  quite  an 
impression  on  my  mind. 

We  lived  in  Montana  until  the  spring  of  1909, 
when  my  folks  sold  the  ranch  and  moved,  with  our 
family  of  seven  children,  and  took  up  a  homestead 
about  two  miles  up  Medicine  Lodge  Canyon  in  Clark 
County,  which  was  at  that  time  a  part  of  Fremont 
County.  I  drove  15  to  20  head  of  cattle  and  7  or  8 
horses  from  Lima  to  Medicine  Lodge  and  I  was  just  a 
kid  of  eight.  We  moved  with  two  wagons  hooked 
together,  pulled  by  four  head  of  horses. 

There  Dad  bought  a  log  house  that  was  on 
Deep  Creek  and  moved  it  down  eight  or  ten  miles  to 
the  homestead  on  Medicine  Lodge.  We  were  able  to 
move  into  our  new  home  before  winter.  We  lived 
here  for  about  6  years,  then  took  up  a  desert  claim  on 
Indian  Creek  near  here.  We  tore  the  house  down  and 
built  it  again  there  on  Indian  Creek.  Later  we  used 
this  little  log  cabin  for  a  bunk  house  and  built  a  little 
bigger  and  better  house. 

I  can  remember  going  with  my  Dad  to  get 
logs  to  build  the  house  on  Indian  Creek.  We  slept  in 
a  tent  and  I  think  that  was  the  coldest  night  I  ever 
spent.  Dad  would  keep  waking  and  asking  me  if  I 
was  all  right.  When  we  started  home  with  the  logs, 
the  snow  got  deep  and  it  was  too  much  for  the  team  to 
do  in  the  deep  snow,  so  we  would  roll  some  logs  off 
to  make  the  load  lighter  for  the  team.  When  we  got 
home  we  didn't  have  many  logs  left. 

When  we  lived  on  Indian  Creek,  Chief  White 
Bear,  from  Blackfoot,  and  a  lot  of  his  tribe  used  to 
come  there.  One  time  when  we  were  just  kids  a  squaw 
with  two  papoose  knocked  on  the  door  and  asked  for 
flour.  We  were  alone  and  scared.  Every  year  the 
Indians  would  come  up  there.  I  can  remember  playing 
with  some  of  the  little  kids  when  just  a  kid.  The 
Indians  would  lay  on  the  rocks  along  towards  evening. 


You  couldn't  even  see  them  and  when  the  antelope 
would  come  down  to  water  they  would  get  one  every 
time  with  just  one  shot.  Lots  of  time  the  Indians 
camped  at  the  lower  end  of  our  field. 

On  the  4th  of  July  everyone  from  around 
would  come  to  a  place  on  Indian  Creek  and  there 
would  be  a  big  celebration  with  a  big  dinner,  races 
and  home  made  ice  cream. 

In  October  of  1917,  my  father  was  shot  and 
killed  while  I  was  in  the  hills  on  Deep  Creek  rounding 
up  cattle.  This  left  me  with  the  responsibility  of 
helping  my  Mother  raise  and  provide  for  the  family  of 
8  children.  I  went  to  work  for  the  Denning  and  Clark 
Co.  and  worked  for  them  for  a  few  years,  helping 
with  the  family  finances.  At  Christmas  time  Mother 
told  me  there  wouldn't  be  any  presents  for  the  family. 
We  would  have  chicken  and  a  dinner  but  no  presents 
On  Christmas  Day,  Small's  brought  a  package  out  that 
our  Uncle  Charlie  had  sent.  It  was  a  welcome  box 
with  clothes  for  all  the  kids  also  with  candy  and  nuts. 
It  made  Christmas  a  lot  better. 

One  year  I  worked  on  the  New  York  Canal 
between  Lima  and  Dell,  Montana.  This  is  where  I 
drove  my  first  Caterpillar.  That  fall  I  went  to  work  in 
a  garage  at  Dell,  Montana,  for  Uncle  Charlie  Seybold 
as  a  mechanic.  Uncle  Charlie  sold  the  garage  and  I 
went  to  work  for  Uncle  John  married  the  next  fall  to 
Louis  Anderson.  She  had  two  children  by  that 
marriage. 

I  just  got  a  job  running  a  steam  dragline  at 
Lidy  Hot  Springs  and  developed  the  Springs  that  they 
use  there.  I  was  working  for  Robert  Lidy.  We 
increased  the  spring  so  they  could  get  more  water. 
Robert  Lidy  had  a  ranch  on  Crooked  Creek.  I  rented 
that  farm  and  ran  it  for  1  year.  I  had  to  have  a 
tractor,  so  I  bought  one  from  Denning  and  Clark.  It 
was  a  Case  tractor  with  a  cross  engine  and  steel 
wheels.  For  a  while  a  guy  by  the  name  of  Harold 
Wright  helped  me,  but  he  left  and  I  farmed  alone. 

One  Fourth  of  July  a  fellow  I  met  in  Idaho 
Falls,  Barney  Olefield,  flew  an  Eagle  Rock  plane  out 
to  Lidy's,  and  spent  all  day  giving  people  rides  in  it. 
He  used  the  road  for  a  runway  and  hired  me  to  help 
him  put  on  a  show.  I  sat  in  the  back  cockpit  and  as 
he  flew  over  the  crowd  I'd  swing  my  feet  out  and  yell 
as  if  I  were  going  to  fall.  He  paid  me  $25.00  for  my 
part,  I  then  worked  for  Dad  Clay's  garage  in  Idaho 
Falls,  and  then  for  the  Yellowstone  Park,  riding  the 
Wyoming-Idaho  line.  Next  I  got  a  job  in  Rexburg 
working  for  Clyde  Cottle.  He  sold  Essex  and 
Oldsmobile  cars.  While  there,  I  met  Harriet  Eva 
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(Stacey).  I  went  with  her  that  winter  and  married  her 
May  19,  1930.  We  were  married  by  her  dad,  Edwin 
Worrall  Stacey,  in  her  sister,  Charlotte  Rice"s  home 
in  Rexburg.    Eva's  father  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

From  there  we  moved  to  Idaho  Falls  and  I 
worked  at  the  Blair  Motor  Co.  for  Park  Blair.  Nola 
Rae,  our  first  child,  was  born  on  April  7,  1931.  We 
lived  in  an  apartment  over  top  of  the  1st  Street 
Grocery  Store  where  she  was  born.  When  the 
depression  hit  I  had  no  job,  so  we  moved  to  Dad 
Stacey 's  home  in  Archer.  I  set  up  shop  across  from 
the  Frank  Burns  Store  and  went  back  and  forth  each 
day  on  skis.  It  was  cold  and  the  snow  was  deep.  You 
could  ski  across  the  top  of  the  fences.  One  could  hear 
people  talk  for  two  miles  away.  We  hauled  wood 
from  down  on  the  Snake  River  and  Cottonwood  from 
the  Jim  Stacey  place. 

We  then  moved  to  Thornton  and  lived  in  the 
back  of  a  little  garage.  That  winter  it  got  colder  than 
50  below  zero.  I  went  to  Mary  Marlors  store  and  she 
said  all  of  her  thermometers  had  broken  from  the 
cold.  You  could  hear  the  cottonwood  trees  pop  from 
the  severe  cold.  Our  second  child,  Eva  Lee,  was  born 
here  on  January  18,  1933.  That  was  the  winter 
Franklin  Roosevelt  was  elected  president. 

In  the  fall  of  1934  we  decided  to  move  to 
Adrian,  Oregon,  where  Sue  and  Bill  Ashcraft,  Eva's 
sister  and  brother  in  law,  lived.  I  had  a  Chevrolet  car 
with  a  bad  engine  and  a  Star  6  car.  I  worked  over  the 
Star  6  engine  and  put  it  in  the  Chevrolet  and  that  was 
what  we  came  to  Oregon  in.  We  pulled  a  four  wheel 
trailer. 

I  ran  a  little  garage  on  the  north  end  of  town 
and  lived  in  the  little  house  north  across  the  street. 
JoAnn,  our  third  daughter  was  born  at  Adrian  only  a 
few  months  after  we  came  to  Oregon,  on  February  15, 
1935.  While  we  were  living  at  Adrian  we  had  two 
more  daughters,  Jeanine  Pamela,  born  September  8, 
1939,  and  Sharon  Kay,  born  October  21,  1944.  They 
were  both  born  in  Nyssa,  Oregon. 

I  bought  a  piece  of  ground  on  the  south  end  of 
town  and  had  a  garage  built  there  and  Eva  bought  a 
piece  of  ground  for  taxes  about  3  blocks  east  of  Main 
Street  and  we  made  our  home  there. 

In  November  of  1938,  the  Sugar  Company 
called  and  wanted  me  to  go  to  the  Overstreet  Beet 
Dump  to  weld  the  straps  on  the  bottom  of  a  gib 
gasoline  beet  shovel.  I  welded  one  strap  and  started  to 
get  up  to  go  weld  the  other  one  when  the  operator 
went  into  the  shovel  for  something  and  hit  the  brake 
and  dropped  it  on  me.    It  crushed  the  ankle  of  one  leg 


and  nearly  cut  the  other  one  off  except  for  one  artery. 
I  laid  for  97  days  in  the  hospital  in  Ontario  on  my 
back  as  the  result  of  the  accident.  From  there  1  was 
moved  to  a  nursing  home  in  Nyssa  and  from  there 
home  to  Adrian.  The  State  Labor  Board  paid  for  the 
hospital  and  doctor,  and  gave  me  $2000.00. 

When  the  Second  World  War  broke  out,  I 
went  to  work  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  Nyssa. 
Later  we  sold  our  home  in  Adrian  and  bought  a  home 
on  Alberta  Ave.  near  Nyssa. 

I  worked  for  the  Reclamation  until  they  moved 
to  Washington,  then  I  quit  and  worked  for  the  Ford 
Garage  in  Nyssa  for  a  while.  In  1948  and  1949  we 
went  to  Madras,  Oregon,  to  level  land  there  with 
Joseph  Stacey.  While  we  were  there  I  bought  out  my 
brother-in-law  and  moved  back  to  Nyssa. 

On  October  27,  1950  our  6th  and  youngest 
daughter.  Dawn  Yvette,  was  born  at  Nyssa,  in  the 
new  hospital  there. 

In  the  late  1940's  I  had  my  left  leg 
straightened, but  it  wasn't  a  very  good  job.  1  got  skin 
cancer  in  my  right  leg,  and  had  a  serious  infection  in 
the  bone,  so  a  Dr.  Helpenstell  amputated  my  right  leg 
just  below  the  knee.  On  August  1,  1973,  I  fell  off  a 
stool  trying  to  get  an  air  conditioner  out  of  a  window, 
and  the  air  conditioner  fell  on  my  left  leg  causing  a 
compound  fracture.  I  was  taken  to  Nampa  to  Dr. 
Helpenstell  and  he  fixed  my  leg,  straightening  it,  and 
it  is  a  lot  better,  straighter  leg  now  than  1  have  had  for 
years. 

I  retired  from  leveling  land  in  about  1975  but 
I  still  have  a  small  tractor  that  I  use  in  the  hills  as  I 
have  enjoyed  working  and  prospecting  in  the  Owyhee 
Mountains. 

In  the  spring  of  1971,  My  wife  and  1  were 
called  on  a  mission  for  the  church  to  the  Florida 
Mission.  We  labored  there  for  18  months.  We  were  in 
Thomasville,  Georgia,  and  TTiomaston,  Alabama.  It 
was  a  very  special  time  for  us  and  we  really  enjoyed 
the  mission  and  have  many  gmxl  memories  of  that 
experience. 

In  1973,  My  wife,  sister-in-law.  Sue  A.shcraft. 
and  I,  tcx)k  a  Hill  Camorah  Pageant  Tour  and  .^w  the 
Church  History  places.  We  started  tVcnii  Salt  Uike 
City  and  went  by  bus.  We  visited  tlie  Capit.il  in 
Washington    D.    C.   and   a   lot  of  otlier   memorable 

places. 

My  wife  and  I  reside  in  Nys.*w»  in  the  home  we 
origin;illy  N)ught  here.  All  o\'  our  daughters  married 
and  all  have  children. 

F^lward  pas.sed  away  March  I.*^.  !<^88.  .it  the 
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home  of  his  daughter  in  Sunnydale  at  the  age  of  86. 
He  was  buried  in  Nyssa,  Oregon  cemetery. 

COMPILED  BY  EDWARD  RAY  DROWN 


FRED  T.  DUBOIS 


Senator  Fred  Dubois 

Dubois,  was  called  "Mr.  Idaho"  by  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  He  was  born  in  Crawford  City, 
Illinois,  May  29,  1851.  In  1872  he  graduated  from 
Yale,  and  later  moved  to  Blackfoot,  Idaho  where  he 
entered  business  in  1880.  He  was  an  active  Masonic 
Lodge  member.  He  was  also  a  newspaper  man  and 
former  educator. 

From  1882-86  Dubois  served  as  a  United 
States  Marshall  in  the  Southern  Idaho  area.  As  a 
territorial  delegate  from  Idaho  he  served  in  the  50th 
and  51st  Congresses,  and  was  elected  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  for  a  term,  1891-1897.  He  was  elected  for  a 
second  Senate  term  in  1901.  During  his  political 
career  Dubois  was  a  leader  in  three  political  parties. 
At  various  times  he  was  active  in  the  Republican  and 
Democrat  parties,  and  he  was  an  instrumental  figure 
in  the  formation  of  the  Silver  Party  in  Idaho.  He  lost 
his  Senate  seat  in  1907  to  William  Borah. 

However,  it  was  Fred  T.  Dubois  who  worked 
tirelessly  to  get  Idaho  admitted  to  statehood.  He  had 
argued  vigorously  and  effectively  against  proposals  to 
annex  north  Idaho  to  Washington  and  south  Idaho  to 
Nevada.  Then  he  waited  nervously  to  see  if  the 
Senate  approved  the  statehood  bill. 

It  was  President  Benjamin  Harrison,  who 
signed  the  admission  bill  the  afternoon  of  July  3rd. 
He  then  presented  the  pen  and  penholder  to  Dubois  in 
commemoration  for  his  efforts.  Idaho's  star,  number 
43,  was  added  to  the  constellation  of  stars  on  the 
United  States  flag  July  4,  1890. 


Dubois  was  the  target  of  Mormon  leaders, 
because  he  was  the  organizer  of  the  Edmunds  Anti- 
Pologamy  Act.  A  number  of  arrests  succeeded  in 
having  polygamous  Mormons  convicted  while  he  was 
in  office.  Dubois  said,  "He  felt  it  was  his  duty  to 
solve  the  polygamy  problem.  Although  he  often  said 
his  personal  relations  with  the  Mormons  were  at  all 
times  friendly,  and  many  Mormons  were  among  his 
real  good  and  true  friends,  his  controvercy  was  only 
with  the  organization." 

It  was  through  the  influence  of  William 
Fyke  the  town  of  Dubois  was  named  for  this  man, 
Fred  T.  Dubois.  However,  due  to  the  Senator's 
political  actions  towards  the  Morman  organization, 
the  local  LDS  Church  members  choose  another 
name  for  their  church  when  it  was  established,  thus 
it  acquired  the  name  of  Beaver  Creek,  named  for 
the  creek  that  flows  through  its  town.  This  creek 
was  first  called  Dry  Creek,  which  was  apparently 
where  the  town  obtained  its  first  name,  until  it  was 
renamed  Dubois. 

Mr.  Dubois  wed  Miss  Edna  Whited,  a  native 
of  Illinois,  and  daughter  of  William  and  Mary 
Maxfield  Whited,  January  11,  1899.  Two  children 
were  born  at  Blackfoot  to  Senator  and  wife,  Elizabeth, 
(Mrs.  Cannon—In  Washington  was  an  assistant  to  a 
number  of  legislators)  born  March  17,  1900,  and 
Margaret,  (Mrs.  Oliver—Columbia  University  graduate 
and  writer)  born  December  23,  1902. 

The  family  plott  is  located  at  the  Grove  City 
Cemetery  at  Blackfoot,  Idaho.  Senator  Dubois  passed 
away  in  1930. 

COMPILED  BY  DAVID  CROWDER 


HARRY  AND  HELGA  ALEXANDRA 
DUNN(SR) 


Harry  Dunn.  Rachel  Close 
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Harry  Dunn,  Sr.  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1889,  becoming  a  citizen  in  1905.  He  pioneered  into 
the  Beaver  Canyon  and  Spencer  areas  with  the  Wood 
Live  Stock  Company. 

Harry,  Sr.,  was  born  on  September  17,  1871 
at  Workingham,  England. 

Helga  Alexander  was  born  April  4,  1882  in 
Stockholm,  Sweden. 

She  had  come  with  her  mother  and  sisters  to 
Salt  Lake  City  in  1891.    She  worked  as  a  gardener, 
nurse  and  chef.    She  accepted  a  job  with  the  H. 
C.  Wood  family  in  Spencer  in  1905  and  soon  became 
acquainted  with  Harry  Dunn,  Sr. 

Harry  first  came  to  this  area  back  in  1896,  as 
a  livestock  foreman  for  Wood  Live  Stock  Company. 
He  was  hired  by  J.D.  Wood  to  be  in  charge  of  trailing 
their  sheep  to  Idaho  from  Pendleton,  Oregon.  These 
sheep  were  trailed  to  a  point  near  Grandview,  Idaho 
where  they  were  forced  to  swim  the  Snake  River, 
entering  Idaho  at  that  point.  Then  they  were  worked 
across  the  state  to  winter  on  the  open  range  near 
Goldberg,  Idaho  in  the  Pahsimeroi  Valley.  Mr.  Dunn 
made  a  living  in  this  profession  with  this  company 
until  1934. 

Spencer  became  the  shipping  point  for  Wood 
Live  Stock  Company.  Special  train  loads  of  lambs 
were  shipped  from  Spencer,  as  well  as  wool  by  the 
railroad  cars. 

In  1907  Harry  married  Helga  Alexander. 
Their  first  home  was  in  Spencer,  now  owned  by  "Jim" 
and  Mary  Wilson. 

They  became  the  parents  of  four  sons,  Harry 
Jr.,  Frank,  Osborne  and  Walker. 


Dorothy  Finlayson.  Osborne  Dunn 


Harry  Jr.  spent  his  life  in  Clark  County, 
retiring  from  the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station  in 
1974.  Frank  roamed  a  good  share  of  the  west  and 
later  retired  from  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  as  a 
signal  supervisor  in  1974;  Osborne,  followed 
construction  and  longshoring,  and  later  acquired  the 
Harry  Dunn,  Sr.,  property  in  Bandon,  Oregon,  where 
he  operated  a  modern  trailer  park;  Walker,  the  only 
one  who  completed  his  schooling  in  Bandon,  moved  to 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  where  he  worked  in  the  real  estate 
and  insurance  business. 

Harry  worked  for  the  good  of  the  country, 
state  and  nation  in  political  matters,  and  for  the  gocxl 
of  the  old  Independent  SchcxDl  District  #3.  He  also 
believed  that  improvements  should  be  paid  for  as  they 
went  along. 

On  March  11,  1916,  the  Independent  School 
District  #3  was  organized,  with  the  first  trustees 
appointed  by  County  Commissioners  of  Fremont 
County.    Harry,  Sr.  was  elected  to  the  Board  in  1917. 

The  first  bid  to  erect  the  gymnasium  in 
Spencer  for  some  $8,700.00  was  tabled  in  1923. 
Then  it  was  completed  in  1924  at  the  cost  of  some 
$7,500.00.  School  affairs  were  run  in  those  days  with 
men  like  Peter  Lawson,  Charles  Hardy,  Leo  Johnson, 
Foster  Steele  and  others  staying  on  the  board  for  the 
good  of  the  students  of  the  district. 

It  was  back  in  the  days  of  Fremont  Countv' 
and  World  War  I,  that  Dunn  was  given  a  plaque,  and 
the  town  of  Spencer  displayed  the  banners  for  the 
village  having  the  highest  sale  of  war  bonds  per  capita 
in  the  State. 

Following  the  big  years  of  the  mid  20s  when 
the  sheep  count  reached  approximately  90.000  at 
shearing  time,  depression  caught  up  with  them.  The 
government's  subsidizing  program  was  not  in  effect. 
People  were  forced  to  kxik  for  neu  homes  and 
livelihcKxl,  as  the  banks  tcx)k  over. 

The  WcMxl  Live  Stock  Company  became 
known  as  the  Idaho  Land  and  Live  Stock  Company. 
Final  liquidation  began  in  1934.  The  Dunns  moved  to 
Bandon,  Oregon  where  they  purchased  a  piece  of  land 
and  eventually  developed  a  motel  business. 
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HARRY  AND  HELEN  MCFARLAND 
DUNN  (JR) 


'^«?««;'* 


Harrv  at  Spencer 

Harry  Jr.  grew  up  in  the  livestock  business, 
staying  mainly  in  the  Spencer  area.  He  spent  his 
childhood  between  Spencer  in  the  summer  and  the 
Pine  Ranch  near  Goldberg,  Idaho  in  the  winter. 

Young  Harry  attended  school  at  May,  and 
Spencer,  Idaho.  The  Spencer  School  was  known  as 
Independent  School  District  #3.  In  about  1917  the 
school  years  became  a  part  of  his  life.  Teachers  that 
Harry  remembers  in  Spencer  were  Mrs.  May  Woodie, 
she  later  married  Dan  LeVan,  Miss  Helen  Randell  and 
Mary  Ruth  Judy.  He  also  went  to  Idaho  Falls  to 
school  for  two  years.  He  was  among  the  first 
graduating  class  at  Spencer  in  1927. 

As  a  small  boy  Harry  Jr.  had  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  delivery,  often  selling  up  to  50  copies  during 
the  spring  and  summer.  He  also  took  care  of  the  mail 
teams  for  Claude  Devaney,  who  had  the  route  to 
Kilgore.  He  handled  the  freight  from  the  railroad 
depot  to  Harwood  and  Lawsons  Stores  in  Spencer  as 
he  became  older. 

Heating  the  home  was  by  wood  and  coal 
stoves.  Water,  telephones  and  bathrooms  were  put  in 
the  homes  about  1916,  when  the  Wood  Live  Stock 
Commission  did  a  lot  for  the  people  of  the  town. 

The  family  always  enjoyed  the  HK  Ranch, 
Rodeos,  Horse  Races,  fishing,  and  shooting  sage 
chickens  on  the  wing  with  a  22  rifle. 

Hardships  recalled  were  the  Depression  years 
of  the  late  20s  and  early  30s,  and  the  big  fire  in 
Spencer  that  burned  the  Lodge  and  Bar  and  took  the 
life  of  Mrs.  Jennie  Mae  Reynolds. 


It  was  in  Spencer  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  McFarland  family  in  1927  and  started  dating 
their  daughter,  Helen. 

Harry  A.  Dunn,  Jr.  was  born  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  March  13,  1908,  the  first  of  four  sons  to  Harry 
and  Helga  Alexander  Dunn. 

Helen  M.  McFarland  was  born  July  16,  1909 
the  daughter  of  Parley  and  Estella  Howell  McFarland 
at  Ogden,  Utah.  Her  brothers  and  sisters  were: 
Afton,  Stella,  Harry,  Dorothy  and  Fred.  A  younger 
sister,  Faye,  died  as  a  young  girl  at  Spencer  of 
Diphtheria. 

Harry  and  Helen  were  married  in  October  18, 
1930,  in  Idaho  Falls. 

Harry's  brother,  Frank,  also  married  Afton 
McFarland,  one  of  Helen's  sisters.  They  lived  in 
Pocatello. 

Harry  and  Helen  first  lived  in  Spencer,  then 
lived  at  the  Sheep  Station,  from  1951-1974. 

To  this  union  one  son.  Jack  W.,  was  born 
August  25,  1943.  He  attended  Spencer  and  Dubois 
schools.    Jack  was  active  in  school  activities. 

Jack  is  now  married  and  has  his  own  family, 
living  in  Boise. 

Harry  and  Helen  were  active  in  community 
services.  Harry  was  a  member  of  the  Clark  County 
School  Board  for  eight  years.  At  the  Sheep  Station 
they  were  in  charge  of  the  Mess  Club,  where  visitors 
would  stay  overnight  and  eat  at  their  home.  They  also 
took  charge  of  meals  such  as  sale  day,  field  days, 
special  tours,  and  many  others.  They  were  active  in 
the  Masonic  and  Eastern  Star  Lodges  in  Dubois.  He 
is  a  paid  up  life  member  of  his  Blue  Masonic  Lodge, 
and  Fortitude  #76  of  Dubois.  Also  a  prepaid  Life 
Member  of  the  Scottish  Rite  in  Pocatello.  He  is  a 
member  of  El  Korah  Shiners  Temple  in  Boise,  and  a 
member  of  The  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  Shriner 
Club.  They  were  active  in  the  American  Legion  and 
Legion  Auxiliary.  Helen  served  as  Poppy  Chairman 
for  a  number  of  years.  Harry  is  a  paid  up  life 
member  of  the  Legion  Post  #28,  which  he  joined  in 
1946,  on  his  return  from  the  service.  He  is  a  working 
member  of  Bonneville  Legion  Post  #56.  Harry  always 
enjoyed  the  basketball  games  at  Spencer  and  Dubois, 
working  as  time  keeper  for  all  home  games  for  years. 
He  is  a  past  president  of  National  Federal  Retire's 
Chapter  #763  of  Idaho  Falls.  Helen  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  Clark  County  Extension  Demonstration 
Council  and  also  worked  with  the  American  Cancer 
Society,  as  well  as  with  PTA  and  other  school 
functions.     She  was  a  past  president  of  the  Dubois 
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American  Legion  Auxiliary,  and  held  most  of  the 
offices  in  the  Bright  Star  Chapter  of  the  Order  of 
Eastern  Star,  Dubois  Chapter. 

Harry  retired  from  Government  Service  at  the 
U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station  after  25  years  service, 
in  1974,  after  which  he  and  his  wife  moved  to  Idaho 
Falls. 

Helen  passed  away  May  25,  1986  and  is 
buried  in  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

Harry  still  maintains  his  home  in  Idaho  Falls. 
Here  he  stays  active  in  the  Eastern  Star,  Masonic 
Lodge  and  Shriner  organizations.  (Harry  died  Oct  12, 
1992  at  the  Boise  Veterans  Hospital,  and  was  buried 
at  the  Dubois  cemetery  with  his  wife,  Helen.) 

COMPILED  BY  HARRY  DUNN  .TR 


LAVERN  DUNNMIRE 

LaVern  was  a  young  school  teacher  in 
Spencer  when  she  was  but  twenty  years  old,  the  year 
of  1914-1915. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  George  Richard  and 
Hattie  Jane  Dunnmire,  born  in  the  year  of  1894  in 
Idaho  Falls. 

She  married  Harold  A.  Linstrom  of 
Lewisville.    TTiey  raised  five  sons. 

In  1935  she  passed  away  while  still  living  in 
Lewisville,  Idaho. 

COMPILED  BY  RAYMOND  LINDSTROM 


RUTH  DUNN 

Miss  Ruth  Dunn  had  a  homestead  north  of 
Dubois  where  she  lived  some  twenty  years.  She 
seemed  to  be  quite  active  in  her  work  until  just  before 
she  was  stricken  with  a  heart  ailment. 

At  the  time  of  her  death,  she  was  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  John  N.  Hoopes.    She  was  75  years  of  age. 

Ruth  was  survived  by  one  sister,  Fannie 
Quaine,  of  Bismark,  North  Dakota. 

Her  body  was  taken  to  the  W(kx1s  Funeral 
home  in  Idaho  Falls.  It  is  not  known  where  she  was 
buried. 

COMPILED  FROM  l»OST  RE(;!SI1:R/APR  1940 


PIONEERS  OF  DITCH  FLATS 


Peter  Funk 

Mennonites  coming  from  Russia  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  19th  century  settled  in  the  midwest  sections 
of  the  United  States  of  America  reaching  from 
Minnesota  to  Oklahoma.  Most  of  these  people  were 
farmers.  It  did  not  take  long  in  this  type  of  settlement 
to  have  more  farmers  in  a  given  communitv  than 
adequate  available  land  for  all  the  children.  In  the 
early  1900s  various  leaders  in  Mennonite  communities 
were  scouting  around  for  new  land  developmenLs. 
Some  went  to  new  areas  in  Kansas,  but  still  others 
sought  out  different  states,  such  as  Oklahoma, 
California,  and  Idaho. 

In  1913-15  a  sizeable  number  of  families  came 
to  central  Idaho  and  settled  in  the  area  near  DuKiis. 
Naturally,  before  people  settled  in  these  new  areas, 
scouts  or  representatives  had  gone  out  to  investigate. 
The  people  of  Kansas  liked  the  Idaho  invitation,  some 
even  pictured  this  sage  brush  land  as  another  paradise. 
The  land  was  level  and  available  for  homesteading  in 
160  acre  or  320  acre  lots  according  to  the  U.S. 
Homestead  Act  of  1862.  It  was  required  that  they 
register  or  make  a  file  on  the  land,  break  up  a  ceruin 
acreage  and  live  on  it  three  years,  atter  \Nhich  llie 
person  could  claim  ownership.  Apparently,  the  smiles 
pitch  which  finalized  tlie  trek  west  had  d\so  included 
a  cherished  hope  or  promise  that  irrigation  \sater 
might  become  available.  According  \o  some  repi)rts. 
there  were  those  who  came  expecting  to  dry  farm, 
while  otliers  came  witli  hopes  o(  eventual  irrigation 
Si)me  preliminary  drawings  and  survcss  indicated  tiiai 
tlie  Ik-aver  Creek  which  ran  through  nul>>is,  had  a 
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run-off  in  spring  which  lasted  until  July.  Some 
expected  that  a  reservoir  would  come  in  above 
Spencer,  located  on  the  Montana-Idaho  boundary  line 
and  the  survey  showed  that  it  was  feasible,  although 
present  knowledge  hardly  thinks  so. 

Peter  Funk,  who  is  now  residing  at  Aberdeen, 
Idaho  and  still  owns  160  acres  there,  stated  in  an 
interview  that  some  land  had  even  been  plotted  for 
irrigation.  But  the  government  withdrew  the  land 
from  the  Gary  Act,  which  meant  land  set  aside  for 
irrigation  and  put  it  under  the  Homestead  Act  under 
which  one  could  file  only  once  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  irrigation. 

Perhaps  the  real  driving  force  in  back  of 
resettlement  and  obtaining  this  free  land  was  the  desire 
to  have  enough  land  to  continue  farming  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  a  livelihood  and  the  opportunity  to  bring  up 
a  young  family  in  the  accustomed  Mennonite 
traditions. 

During  the  seven  years  of  resettlement,  there 
were  51  couples  or  families  that  lived  in  the  area, 
which  does  not  count  the  13  single  people,  and  the 
total  Mennonite  population,  including  all  the  people 
that  had  lived  there  at  one  time  or  another,  grew  to 
266. 

The  very  first  Mennonites  to  come  to  the  area 
came  from  Aberdeen,  Idaho  in  1913.  They  were 
Cornie  Tiahrt,  who  later  married  Anna  Wiebe,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  F.  Funk  (Maria  Wiebe).  Mr. 
Funk  never  lived  there  permanently,  but  came  for 
weekends  or  other  periods  of  time  when  they  grubbed 
out  sage  brush  in  preparing  the  seedbed  for  wheat. 
That  same  year  Henry  and  Anna  Franzen  and 
Corenelius  Flaming  from  the  Alexanderwohl 
Mennonite  Church  near  Goessel,  Kansas  came  to  live 
there.  From  there  on  out  others  came  from  Buhler, 
Burrton,  Hillsboro,  and  the  Newton,  Kansas  areas  and 
also  from  Oklahoma  and  Aberdeen,  Idaho. 

To  pull  up  stakes  and  move  across  country 
was  about  as  traumatic  as  moving  to  a  different 
continent  50  years  later.  There  were  the  farewell 
parties  and  separations  of  family  ties.  Most  of  them 
shipped  there  goods  by  rail,  using  immigrant  cars  or 
box  cars,  which  offered  special  rates.  This  included 
horses,  cows,  chickens,  buggies,  machinery, 
household  goods,  et  cetera.  The  household  goods  and 
machinery  were  stored  at  each  end  of  the  box  car, 
while  the  cows  and  horses  were  nearer  the  doors. 
One  or  several  persons  stayed  in  this  car  to  watch  the 
livestock  and  be  prepared  to  feed  them  at  division 
points. 


A  few  made  sale  before  they  moved.  Some 
who  owned  cars  by  then  took  the  trip  by  automobile, 
while  their  belongings  were  shipped.  Henry  Lehrman, 
who  now  with  his  wife,  Theresa,  lives  in  Aberdeen, 
estimated  that  his  rail  freight  had  come  to  about 
$160.00. 

The  place  for  embarking  was  at  Dubois  or  a 
place  south  of  Dubois  known  as  Jones  Place.  This 
latter  point  served  as  a  stopping  place  and  persons 
could  flag  down  the  passenger  trains.  This  was 
advantageous  particularly  to  those  who  lived  in  the 
immediate  area. 

When  the  Peter  J.  Isaak  family  came,  the 
Mennonites  took  up  several  railroad  cars.  However, 
some  of  these  went  to  Minadoka,  Idaho.  In  this 
particular  group  were  also  two  carpenters,  who  came 
along  as  professional  help.  These  two  men  were 
assigned  a  passenger  car  in  which  there  were  only 
women  and  children.  Other  men  apparently  were 
situated  in  the  livestock  cars.  These  two  carpenters 
acted  as  the  leaders  of  the  car  and  kept  the  children 
from  scattering  at  the  various  stops. 

The  Isaaks  had  secured  a  tent  along  the  way, 
either  at  Pocatello  or  Idaho  Falls.  When  they  arrived 
at  Dubois  they  pitched  a  tent  amid  the  sage  brush  at 
the  location  of  their  new-found  land.  The  barn  was 
built  first.  Then  the  family  moved  into  the  upstairs  of 
the  barn  until  the  house  was  built. 

STRUGGLES  FOR  A  LIVELIHOOD 

These  early  pioneer  settlers  came  with  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  securing  land  for  homesteading,  a 
place  to  build  a  home  and  barn,  clear  the  land  of  sage 
brush,  and  to  establish  good  family  life. 

One  of  the  first  projects  involved  clearing  of 
the  land,  planting  of  wheat  and  oats  to  obtain  cash  to 
buy  necessities  and  to  get  settled.  Major  field  crops 
were  wheat  and  oats  -  wheat  to  obtain  cash  and  oats  to 
feed  livestock.  Fortunately,  most  everyone  was  in  the 
same  situation,  since  all  were  new  settlers.  This 
possibly  gave  them  mutual  comfort,  encouragement, 
and  counsel. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  first  assignments  was 
grubbing  sage  brush  for  newcomers,  and  was 
accomplished  by  using  a  rail,  such  as  is  used  for  a 
railway  track,  which  was  pulled  across  the  fields  with 
a  team  of  horses  hitched  a  either  end  of  the  rail. 
Later  on  another  method  was  developed  by  using  a 
pronged  bar,  somewhat  similar  to  the  cycle  bar  on  the 
binder.  This  too  was  pulled  by  horses  and  tended  to 
uproot  the  brush  better.    Peter  Funk,  also  mentioned 
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that  he  and  Cornie  Tiahrt  had  used  a  "Twin  Falls 
Grubber",  a  "V"  shaped  machine  on  wheels  which 
worked  similar  to  a  plow. 

Sage  was  piled  up  by  hand  and  also  with  a 
home-made  tumble  rake.  The  sage  was  used  as  fuel 
in  the  homes,  excess  sage  was  burned  in  the  fields. 
Other  fuel  used  in  the  homes  was  coal,  found  dropped 
along  the  railroad  tracks,  which  would  be  carried 
home  in  buckets. 

With  our  modern  concepts  of  employment,  it 
becomes  almost  unbelievable  as  to  how  these 
tempered,  determined  Mennonites  could  have  enough 
income  for  adequate  living.  Apparently,  a  number 
had  extra  money  available  that  could  be  used  is 
needed.  It  didn't  take  long  for  the  young  people  to  get 
jobs  outside  the  home. 

A  few  girls  went  to  work  in  the  Mennonite 
Hospital  located  at  American  Falls.  Margaret  Isaak, 
Barbara  Loewen,  and  Selma  Friesen  took  up  training 
at  the  hospital,  which  also  involved  employment. 
Mary  Isaak  was  employed  in  the  kitchen  at  the 
hospital.  A  few  of  the  other  girls  would  get 
occasional  jobs  in  Mennonite  homes  and  also  non- 
Mennonite  homes  such  as  the  Ed  Lairds.  Katherine 
Koop  worked  in  the  Reynolds  Hotel. 

The  farmers  would  of  course  help  each  other, 
but  some  of  them  could  earn  considerable  money  at 
harvest  time  in  the  Medicine  Lodge  community  about 
15  miles  from  Dubois.  There  the  farmers  used  some 
ditch  water  to  grow  more  abundant  crops.  The  Laird 
Brothers  of  Dubois  have  been  mentioned  as  ones  who 
hired  Mennonite  boys  to  put  up  hay.  B.C.  Dyck  was 
known  to  have  trained  horses  for  the  Lairds.  Men 
would  work  wherever  and  whenever  they  had  a 
chance.  Harvest  time  gave  opportunities  to  work  with 
the  grain  headers  and  threshing  operators.  Tlie  first 
crop  of  harvested  grain  posed  a  problem.  When  a 
commercial  outfit  wanted  to  come  to  thresh  on 
Sunday,  the  group  or  the  community  decided  against 
it.  Instead,  they  borrowed  an  old  horse  powered 
outfit,  using  10  head  of  horses  to  pull  it  round  and 
round,  turning  the  shaft  which  connected  the  machine 
and  ran  it.  The  following  year  a  steam  outfit  came  to 
thresh  -  but  not  on  Sundays.  Henry  Dalke  became  a 
thresher  and  during  World  War  I  these  jobs  became 
frozen.  Mr.  Dalke  had  to  thresh  for  people  whether 
they  were  gcKKl  customers  or  not  and  this  was  not 
always  advantageous  financially. 

A  certain  few  worked  in  town.  Jacob  Koop 
operated  a  lumber  yard  in  Dubois.  Gus  Schmidt  was 
an  employee  of  the  firm.     Cornie  Funk  operated  a 


barber  shop  on  Main  Street  and  right  next  to  him  was 
the  restaurant  owned  and  operated  by  Henry  Funk.  In 
front  of  the  store  was  an  open  irrigation  ditch.  This 
provided  good  fishing  during  the  right  time  of  the 
season.  The  farmers  also  used  the  sage  hen  to 
supplement  their  food  supply. 

At  least  three  of  the  Mennonite  community 
worked  in  the  capacity  as  school  teachers.  The  Dutch 
Flats  had  built  a  school  house  which  was  also  used  as 
the  meeting  house  for  their  religious  services.  John 
H.  Ensz,  who  came  from  Hillsboro,  Kansas 
conmiunity,  was  the  first  teacher  in  this  Mountain 
View  school.  Later  on  Jacob  H.  Friesen,  also  from 
Hillsboro,  served  as  a  teacher.  Mr.  H.H.  Lehrman. 
Theresa  Wiebe,  taught  a  German  School,  which 
followed  the  regular  session  of  the  public  school. 
These  all  had  received  their  training  at  Bethel  College. 

The  children  attended  school  in  both  Dubois 
and  Mountain  View,  the  school  located  on  the  Dutch 
Flats  south  of  town.  J.B.  Schmidt,  who  had  a  shoe 
shop  in  town,  also  had  a  factory  built  school  wagon 
which  was  horse  drawn  and  canvass  covered.  This 
then  was  used  to  bus  the  children  to  school.  When 
more  settlers  arrived,  Henry  F.  Friesen  also  got  a 
route  for  school  children  which  he  kept  for  four  years. 
These  two  men  were  ultimately  succeeded  by  Peter  J. 
Isaak.  The  shoe  shop  owned  by  Mr.  Schmidt  came  to 
be  a  good  visiting  place.  Mr.  Schmidt  was  also  an 
agent  for  the  Edison  supplies.  Some  information 
indicated  that  there  was  also  a  Jocob  Kroeker  that  was 
a  cobbler. 

Some  of  the  farmers  also  made  butter  and  sold 
it  in  stores.  Chickens  were  only  kept  in  small 
numbers,  so  that  the  selling  of  eggs  doesn't  appear  to 
have  ever  been  a  big  item.  Jacob  Isaak  remembers 
carrying  eggs  to  Dubois,  which  was  a  mere  four 
miles.  They  would  walk  along  the  railroad  tracLs  part 
of  the  way.  Most  of  the  time  they  met  the  section 
crew  on  the  way,  and  the  foreman  would  by  all  the 
eggs  for  his  crew  and  thus  alleviate  the  burden  ot" 
carrying  the  eggs.  They  would  still  ha\e  to  walk  to 
Dubois  to  get  groceries.  The  section  gang  all 
happened  to  be  of  Japanese  descent.  Evenr'  farm  had 
a  garden  .spot  and  attempLs  were  made  to  raise  enoiiizh 
to  carry  over  goods  until  the  next  summer.  H  H 
Lehrman  lived  on  a  farm,  hut  al.so  did  Mmic 
blacksmithing.  Mrs.  H.F.  Friesen  was  used  tor  her 
midwifery  talent. 

In  the  1970s  we  would  not  consider  the  homes 
built  in  the  DuN)is  area  in  the  191S  era.  as  substantial 
For  example,  the  Peter  Schmidt  home  had  only  one 
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room  downstairs  and  three  bedrooms  upstairs.  This 
made  the  living  area  more  versatile.  In  this  one  room 
was  the  parental  bed,  cream  separator,  kitchen,  dining 
room,  and  living  room.  Many  stories  could  be  told  of 
how  the  snow  filtered  through  the  cracks  during  the 
snow  storms. 

The  farms  had  cisterns.  Wells  were  too 
expensive.  The  drinking  water  and  the  stock  water 
was  hauled  in  from  Beaver  and  Camas  creeks.  A  tank 
was  placed  on  the  wagon  box  and  this  served  as  the 
means  for  transporting  the  water. 

WHY  DID  THEY  LEAVE  DUBOIS  - 
SURVIVAL... 

It  was  obvious,  people  did  not  come  to  Dubois 
on  a  trial  basis,  even  though  some  returned  after  a  few 
years  to  the  same  community  from  which  they  came. 
The  Sunday  School  and  worship  services  were  well 
conducted  with  good  leadership.  Each  of  these 
organizations  had  a  constitution.  The  settlers  had 
settled  and  built  with  the  intention  of  being  a  part  of 
a  new  settlement.  The  congregation  had  joined  the 
Pacific  District  Conference  and  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church.  There  was  good 
leadership  in  the  community.  The  schools  were 
established. 

The  simple  fact  was  that  the  land  was  not 
producing  enough  to  meet  the  expenses,  and 
apparently  there  was  not  much  hope  for  improvement. 
When  this  takes  place,  one  soon  turns  elsewhere.  It 
is  not  clear  as  to  when  the  first  ones  began  to  leave. 
Henry  H.  Lehrman  notes  that  the  spring  of  1919  was 
unusually  dry  with  much  wind  and  this  settled  the 
issue  for  them  as  a  family.  They  would  have  to  leave 
to  earn  a  livelihood.  One  may  well  visualize  that 
those  days  must  have  been  anxious  moments  for  most 
of  them.  Many  of  them,  had  left  established  places, 
perhaps  encountered  some  financial  loss  in  doing  so, 
but  now  they  could  see  their  community  breaking  up, 
which  meant  further  financial  loss  and  reestablishment 
somewhere  else.  Everyone  wanted  to  sell  and  no  one 
wanted  to  buy.  This  almost  meant  that  the  homestead 
land  would  revert  back  to  the  government.  1919  was 
the  clincher  year.  The  Peter  J.  Isaak  family,  for 
example,  had  seeded  over  400  acres  of  wheat  and 
threshed  less  than  200  bushels.  To  my  knowledge, 
Peter  Funk  of  Aberdeen  is  the  only  one  who  has  kept 
up  the  tax  payments  on  his  160  acres  obtained  in 
1913.  One  may  also  assume  that  mortgages  had  been 
placed  on  the  land,  so  that  in  those  instances 
individuals  or  the  banks  obtained  the  land.    So, 


from  a  material  standpoint,  the  pioneer  days  at  Dubois 
were  anything  but  successful.  Yet  Henry  H.  Lehrman 
says,  and  he  must  say  it  for  many,  "We  will  never 
forget  those  years  as  the  richest  in  our  lives.  The 
experience  of  doing  without  many  things  and  adjusting 
ourselves  to  it,  the  close-knit  friendship  with 
neighbors,  taking  responsibilities  in  Sunday  School 
and  church,  and  other  things  we  had  to  cope  with, 
give  more  lasting  pleasure  than  having  everything 
coming  easy." 

COMPILED  BY  AARON  J.  EPP  (Aaron  married 
Betty  Schmidt  the  last  child  born  on  the  Dutch  Flats, 
mother-in-law  former  Mary  Isaak) 

SUBMITTED  BY  ALVIN  FUNK 


JIM"  DYER 


t 


"Jim"  &  Mackv 

James  Martin  "Jim"  Dyer  started  a  mining 
operation  at  Birch  Creek  in  1906.  The  depression  and 
continued  hard  times  hit  hard,  forcing  him  to 
eventually  abandon  the  project. 

Dyer  then  tried  a  bit  of  horse  trading,  but 
was  unable  to  make  a  living  there,  so  switched  to 
cattle.  Again  hard  winters  and  poor  feed  conditions 
forced  him  to  abandon  that  business. 

"Jim"  was  born  October  2,  1870  in  Ontario, 
Canada. 

He  married  Micki  McDonald.  They  were  the 
parents  of  one  daughter,  Jamie. 

Micki  served  as  school  Superintendent,  while 
"Jim"  served  as  the  area  State  Senator. 
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"Jim"  passed  away  at  the  age  of  84  in 
January,  1955,  at  a  local  rest  home. 

He,  however,  as  he  had  planned,  was  the 
speaker  at  his  own  funeral  in  Idaho  Falls.  Graveside 
services  were  conducted  at  the  Rose  Hill  Cemetery  by 
the  Elks  Lodge.  The  record  for  his  services  were 
prepared  several  years  prior  to  his  death. 

He  said  he  wanted  no  speaker  at  his  funeral, 
because  speakers  always  "told  good  things  about  the 
deceased  and  would  get  carried  away,"  so  he  had  his 
speech  recorded  prior  to  his  death.  The  relatives 
leaned  forward  in  wonder  if  the  speaker  was  talking 
about  the  right  person,  yet  uneasy  that  he  may  say 
something  about  them." 

He  told  that  he  was  born  October  2,  1870  in 
Ontario,  Canada,  and  said  in  his  early  life,  he  was 
born  in  the  days  when  parents  didn't  have  to  make 
their  children  go  to  school.  He  stated  he  was  the  only 
uneducated  child  in  the  family  and  was  an  "awkward" 
youngster  doing  a  man's  work  at  11  years  of  age. 

He  told  of  how  he  thought  his  family  was 
ashamed  of  him,  so  he  decided  to  leave  home.  He 
borrowed  $100  from  a  banker  and  went  to  Colorado 
where  he  started  mining. 

Mr.  Dyer,  at  this  point  in  the  record,  started 
telling  of  life  and  said  "no  two  things  are  alike."  He 
went  on  to  say  birds  had  different  calls,  trees  had 
different  woods,  and  each  animal  has  different 
characteristics.  He  told  listeners  to  "always  wear  a 
smile,  as  they  were  made  to  fit  your  face  and  don't 
cost  anything." 


He  resumed  telling  of  mining  activities, 
saying  he  moved  from  Colorado,  went  on  to  Utah  and 
Nevada,  and  finally  settled  in  Birch  Creek  in  1906, 
where  he  started  his  mining  operation. 

"I  have  lived  and  enjoyed  a  very  full  life,"  he 
continued  and  told  of  being  a  nature  lover. 

Then  noting  the  complexities  of  life,  Mr. 
Dyer  said  a  man  was  not  even  buried  in  a  casket 
belonging  to  him.  "The  casket  maker  is  paid  for 
making  the  casket,  and  the  undertaker  gets  paid  for  it 
also." 

The  record  concluded  by  saying  he  would 
like  people,  rather  than  mourn  for  him,  to  tell  funny 
stories  about  him  and  sing  "Auld  Lang  Syune." 

The  final  groove  of  the  record  sounded  a 
single  "Farewell." 

COMPILED  FROM  POST  REGISTER/HARIET  SIffNTON 


DUBOIS  CENTENNIAL 

1892-1992 

The  town  was  estahlished  in  1892.  named  "[>rv  Creek" 
after  nearby  creek.  Late  1890's.  towTi  renamed  "IHihois"  and 
creek  renamed  "Beaver  Creek:.  l*hoto  shows  Railroad  Depot  on 
east  side  of  track,  main  street.  &  on  west  side  of  road.  Episcopal 
Church.  School.  Livery  Stable.  Miller  &  Pvke  Store  &  Post 
Office.  Fremont  Cash  Store.  Note  trees  in  hackjiround  hv  creek. 

(Circa  early  1900s) 


Dubois,  Idaho 
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ECCLES,  SPENCER  AND  COMPANY 


Early  Spencer  Business 

Early  sawmills  were  designed  to  be  easily 
transported  from  one  area  to  another,  depending  on 
supply  of  available  timber.  They  were  usually  small, 
twenty  five  horsepower,  steam  engines  placed  under 
a  roof  that  had  no  sides.  These  mills  were  to  produce 
some  20,000  feet  daily. 

The  Utah  and  Northern  Railroad  that  was 
being  built  in  Idaho  from  the  points  of  Pocatello, 
Idaho  to  the  Montana  board  was  influential  to  the 
development  of  several  sawmills  in  the  location  of  the 
new  town  of  Beaver  Canyon. 

Early  sawmill  families— the  Stoddards  and 
VanNoys—were  at  the  time  involved  in  cutting  ties  for 
the  railroad  in  the  Beaver  Canyon  area.  It  was  from 
these  sawmills  the  first  timber  came  for  the  new 
bridge  built  across  the  Snake  River  by  Mr.  Taylor  in 
the  Eagle  Rock  area,  now  Idaho  Falls.  The  trip  by 
wagon  one  way  was  80  miles. 

David  Eccles  of  Ogden  soon  learned  from  his 
friends,  formerly  of  Ogden, -Stoddards  and  VanNoys- 
that  Beaver  Canyon  was  an  ideal  area  for  sawmills. 

It  was  in  1884  Hyrum  H.  Spencer  was  sent  to 
Beaver  Canyon  by  Mr.  Eccles  with  one  of  the 
sawmills  from  the  Scofield  area.  The  business  venture 
proved  successful  in  supplying  the  Ogden  needs  of  the 
David  Eccles  Lumberyard.  It  was  while  Spencer 
watched  the  development  of  the  new  town  of  Beaver 
Canyon  that  he  opened  a  merchandise  store.  As  the 
community  was  growing,  Eccles  and  Spencer  also 
acquired  several  thousand  acres  of  property  to  raise 
cattle.  With  the  talk  of  moving  the  town  and  despite 
the   profit   of  the    Beaver    Canyon   enterprise,    the 


sawmill  was  moved  to  Oregon. 

Possibly  this  was  for  three  reasons:  The 
Timber  and  Stone  Act,  Oregon  timber  was  superior  in 
quality,  and  better  opportunity  to  escape  prosecution 
as  a  polygamist. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Wood  Live  Stock 
Company,  which  had  been  in  the  community  a  few 
short  years,  it  was  decided  to  move  the  town  of 
Beaver  Canyon.  Thus,  a  new  town  was  born, 
Spencer,  Idaho,  named  for  businessman,  Hyrum  H. 
Spencer. 

The  mercantile  store  in  Beaver  Canyon 
became  part  of  a  chain  of  stores  known  as  Eccles, 
Spencer  Mercantile  Co.  Ltd.  They  owned  and 
operated  general  stores  at  Beaver,  Spencer,  and 
Market  Lake  (Roberts).  These  sold  everything  from 
chicken  feed  and  underwear  to  ladies  hats  and  lumber. 
On  June  5,  1900  David  Eccles  sold  his  interest  in  the 
stores  to  Spencer  Harwood  for  the  sum  of  $20,000. 
Eccles  cleared  a  total  of  $27,000  from  this  business 
venture. 

COMPILED/  DAVID  ECCLES  COLLECTION 


GEORGE  ECENROAD 

George  Ecenroad  was  an  early  Railroad 
employee,  with  Dubois  being  the  home  for  him  and 
his  family.  While  in  Dubois  he  owned  a  home  and 
other  properties. 

He  was  bom  in  Smith  Center,  Kansas,  July 
30,  1875.  He  was  a  Philippine  Insurrection  Veteran, 
and  was  employed  by  the  Utah  Railways  Company  for 
40  years  prior  to  his  retirement  in  1941. 

Mrs.  Ecenroad  died  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  in 
1936,  at  the  age  of  66,  of  coronary  occlusion.  He 
was  visiting  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.A.  Severn,  when 
he  was  taken  ill. 

Surviving  family  members  at  the  time  of  his 
death  were  a  son  and  two  sisters.  Burial  was  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

COMPILEDVENTERPRISE  CITIZEN\2-27-43 


HENRY  EDELMAN 


Another  early  arrival  in  the  Birch  Creek 
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Valley  was  Henry  Edelman.  He  relocated  from  Butte, 
Montana,  to  the  Spring  Mountain  district  in  1882, 
arriving  by  saddle  horse  with  all  his  possessions  on  his 
pack  horse.  His  first  job  in  this  area  was  working  in 
the  Spring  Mountain  mines. 

Henry  said  in  1882  Nicholia  was  quite  a  large 
town,  claiming  385  voters,  and  at  this  time  women 
were  not  allowed  to  vote. 

A  Mrs.  Yearian  operated  a  boarding  house  for 
the  smelter  workers  from  Lemhi.  She  decided  to  have 
a  private  dancing  party  and  invited  special  people, 
such  as  bosses,  but  not  the  regular  workers  that  were 
her  star  boarders.  The  boarders  being  rather  upset 
because  they  had  been  excluded  from  the  party, 
decided  to  get  even  with  her  so  they  went  down  to  the 
camp  to  eat  for  a  couple  of  meals,  but  soon  found  her 
cooking  was  by  far  the  best.  Mrs.  Yearian  did  not 
have  anymore  private  parties  after  this  at  her  boarding 
house,  she  made  sure  her  regular  customers  were 
invited. 

Early  settlers  of  the  Birch  Creek  area  about 
1885  noted  Edelman  were:  Kaufman,  Kuharski, 
Goddard,  George  Ballard,  Tylers,  Old  Man  Johnson, 
Joe  Butterfield,  Sam  Moore,  the  Baker  family  and 
McCambridge  family.  The  saloon  and  stopping  place 
at  the  Narrows  was  run  by  the  McCambridge  family 
at  this  time. 

Edelman  decided  to  take  up  a  homestead  in 
1887,  this  area  still  carries  his  name  as  Edelman 
Canyon.  He  became  well  known  as  a  gardner.  Fresh 
vegetables  were  usually  quite  scarce  in  this  location. 
Early  day  miners  suffered  from  scurvy,  as  they  were 
on  a  diet  of  beans,  salt  pork,  sourdough  bread  and 
coffee.  To  combat  the  disease  one  remedy  was  to 
slice  raw  potatoes  in  vinegar  and  eat  them,  not  too 
appetizing,  but  apparently  did  help. 

COMriLKl)  BY  PEARL  M.  ()BI:R(; 


VERA  E.  ROBERTS  EDGERTON 

Vera  Ethel  Roberts  was  born  in  Camas,  Idaho, 
March  15,  1890,  the  daughter  of  Arthur  E.  Roberts 
and  Katie  Deliah  Pyke  Roberts.  When  she  was  a 
small  girl  her  mother  and  father  separated. 

In  1952  Mrs.  Vera  Roberts  Edgerton  was 
inquiring  about  her  mother's  family  Bible,  which  also 
contained  her  own  birth  certificate.  As  she 
remembered,  it  was  left  in  Camas  with  a  woman  by 


the  name  of  Mrs.  Caldwell.  At  this  time  Mrs. 
Edgerton  lived  in  Pacoima,  California,  but  has  most 
likely  passed  away  since  that  time. 

COMPILED  FROM  DUBOIS  ENTERPRISE  BANNER/1952 


ART  EDIE  FAMILY 


"Art"  &  Maggie  at  Indian  Creek 

I  first  met  Maggie  when  I  rode  to  Odgen. 
Utah  from  Dubois  on  the  freight  train  with  a  shipment 
of  Edie  cattle  from  our  Medicine  UxJge  ranch.  While 
in  Odgen,  my  dad,  George  B.  Edie,  and  I  visited 
Uncle  Henry  and  Aunt  Rose,  who  had  moved  there 
from  Medicine  Ltxlge.  We  also  visited  with  Maggie's 
mother,  who  was  married  to  my  mother's  brother. 
We  traveled  out  there  with  a  borrowed  horse  and 
buggy.    This  is  when  I  first  met  Maggie. 

I  worked  with  lots  of  horses,  some  were 
shipped  to  Denver,  Colorado  and  Grand  Island, 
Nebraska,  and  some  were  sold  to  the  British  Army 
and  .shipped  to  Europe  during  World  War  1.  A  \o\  o\ 
the  ranchers  of  Medicine  Ltxlge  Uirned  their  cattle  ou\ 
toward:;  Mud  Lake  to  winter.  In  the  spring  many  tixik 
part  in  the  W(hx1  Live  Stock  Company  big  spring 
roundup.  This  was  quite  a  roundup,  uiih  chu.k 
wagon,  camp  cixik,  horse  wranglers  and  llie  \shole 
works,  it  t(H>k  many  days  gathering  cattle  around 
Mud  Lake.  Hamer  and  Camas.  At  certam  p^Mnts 
along  the  trail,  area  ranchers  met  to  cut  out  \shat 
livestock  that  belonged  to  them.  Tliey  trailed  to  Dry 
Creek  (now  Dubois)  where  tliey  cut  out  all  ilie  cattle 
that  belonged  to  ranchers  in  the  .iic.i  mk\  do\sn 
towards  Camas.  High  Bridge  was  the  next  MirUni: 
area,  for  cattle  that  belonged  in  the  Medicine  ItKlge 
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country.  Moving  up  to  Spencer  they  would  brand 
calves,  then  turn  the  WLS  Company  cattle  out  on  the 
summer  range.  Medicine  Lx)dge  riders  drove  their 
cattle  from  High  Bridge  over  across  Cottonwood. 
They'd  get  the  cattle  that  belonged  up  the  canyon  out 
and  take  them  on  over  and  up  Medicine  Lodge 
Canyon  to  their  home  range.  The  whole  roundup 
would  take  from  three  weeks  to  a  month.  It  took  a  lot 
of  riding,  and  good  horse  flesh  to  get  this  job  done. 

Maggie  and  I  didn't  get  married  until  several 
years  later.  Maggie  visited  several  times  at  the  ranch, 
while  I  made  several  trips  to  Ogden  to  market  the 
cattle.  It  was  on  one  of  there  trips  we  decided  to  get 
married,  November  10,  1925  in  the  Salt  Lake  City 
courthouse.  Maggie  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Eli 
and  May  belle  Taylor  of  Murray,  Utah. 

Maggie  was  born  at  Murray,  May  6,  1907  and 
went  to  school  there.  She  attended  grade  school  at 
Woodstock  and  went  to  high  school  at  Jordon.  After 
she  got  through  high  school  she  was  cashier  in 
Aurbach's  Department  Store  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

I  was  born  at  Medicine  Lodge  Canyon  on 
August  31,  1901  to  Rich  and  Emma  Louise  Wilson, 
on  a  ranch  that  later  became  the  home  of  the  "Lew" 
Ellis  family,  now  the  ranch  of  George  and  Fay 
Whittaker.  My  father  died  when  I  was  9  months  old. 
Later,  my  mother  married  George  B.  Edie,  who  had 
filed  on  a  homestead  that  is  now  the  May  ranch.  He 
was  in  the  cattle  and  horse  raising  business.  That  is 
where  I  grew  up  and  went  to  school,  as  one  of  the 
first  students.  George  B.  donated  his  old  bunkhouse 
for  the  use  of  a  school,  until  one  could  be  built.  This 
old  building  on  Edie  Creek  leaves  me  a  few  memories 
of  my  first  school  and  of  my  first  teacher,  "Tish" 
Thomas.  My  entire  education  was  acquired  at  the 
Edie  schools,  with  the  exception  of  one  year  at 
Dubois.  That  building  can  still  be  found  at  the  ranch 
headquarters. 

While  going  to  school  in  Dubois,  I  lived  with 
the  Meeker  family.  Dr.  M.  J.  Meeker  had  a  dentist 
office  and  drug  store  in  Dubois. 

The  first  year  Maggie  and  I  were  married  we 
lived  in  a  log  cabin  on  dad's  ranch,  located  in  upper 
Medicine  Lodge.  I  worked  with  him  putting  in  the 
crops,  looking  after  the  cattle,  or  whatever  was  needed 
to  be  done. 

That  spring  dad  bought  two  bulls  from  "Al" 
Swanstrum,  who  had  a  ranch  on  Sheridan  creek  where 
he  raised  purebred  Herefords.  Arrangements  were 
made  to  have  Wood  Live  Stock  company  riders  bring 
the  bulls  into  Spencer,  about  the  first  of  July.    I  had 


been  out  riding,  and  when  I  arrived  home  that  evening 
Dad  met  me  at  the  barn,  with  the  sad  tidings  that  the 
bulls  would  be  in  Spencer  that  night.  Well,  Maggie 
was  standing  there  and  she  said  she  was  going  with 
me;  dad  tried  to  talk  her  out  of  this.  After  we  had 
supper,  we  took  off,  riding  all  night.  The  sun  was 
just  coming  up  when  we  went  by  the  "Art"  Burnside 
ranch.  He  was  in  the  yard  treading  a  grinding  wheel, 
sharpening  a  mowing  machine  sickle.  We  went  on  to 
Spencer,  only  to  find  the  bulls  had  not  arrived  yet.  We 
put  our  horses  in  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company  barn 
and  got  some  lunch  stuff  to  eat,  and  went  up  along 
the  creek  to  eat  and  rest.  When  we  woke  up 
somebody  had  stolen  what  was  left  of  our  lunch. 

At  the  time  "Bill"  Shupe  and  "Dude"  Keeney, 
Wood  Live  Stock  Company  employees,  were  just 
putting  the  bulls  in  the  Spencer  stock  yards.  It  was 
hot,  the  bulls  were  tired,  so  we  decided  to  wait  until 
evening  to  go  with  them.  We  all  went  to  the  WLS 
office  to  get  a  meal  ticket  to  take  to  the  Mess  hall. 
C.  M.  Hardy  was  in  the  office  and  didn't  want  to  give 
us  one,  but  we  finally  got  a  good  meal. 

Along  toward  evening  it  started  to  cool  off, 
so  we  got  on  our  horses,  took  the  bulls  out  of  the 
stockyards  and  headed  out.  It  soon  became  dark,  the 
moon  came  out  and  it  was  quite  light.  A  coyote 
followed  close  along  behind  us,  yapping,  and  Maggie 
got  a  little  concerned,  but  I  assured  her  we  were 
perfectly  safe,  as  far  as  the  coyote  was  concerned. 

Finally,  we  arrived  at  Indian  creek,  drove  the 
bulls  across  the  bridge  and  unsaddled  the  horses  and 
turned  them  loose  to  roll  in  the  grass  on  the  east  side 
of  the  bridge.  We  lay  down  on  the  bridge  and  used 
our  saddle  and  blankets  for  bedding. 

When  we  woke  up,  about  daylight,  the  bulls 
and  horses  had  stayed  put,  so  we  saddled  up  and 
started  on  up  the  canyon,  arriving  at  the  ranch  about 
noon.  This  was  Maggies  first  experience  as  to  what 
the  cowboys  life  was  really  like,  and  although  she  was 
pretty  tired,  I  think  she  enjoyed  it. 

That  fall  dad  sold  most  of  his  cattle;  I  had  a 
little  bunch  of  my  own  and  sold  them  too.  Maggie 
and  I  spent  part  of  the  winter  in  Utah,  and  I  worked 
at  the  smelter  at  Murray  for  awhile,  then  for  Royal 
Crystal  Salt  Company  out  by  the  lake.  By  spring  we 
were  ready  to  head  back  to  Medicine  Lodge. 

We  bought  our  first  automobile  in  Murray,  it 
being  a  second  hand  1924  Model  T  Ford  Coupe.  It 
was  a  long  slow  trip  back  home,  compared  to  now. 
It  took  a  long  day  to  come  from  Salt  Lake  to  Idaho 
Falls.   There  was  very  little  pavement.   Coming  over 
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the  hill,  between  Brigham  City  and  Logan,  the  motor 
got  hot,  so  we  stopped  several  times  to  let  it  cool  off 
and  put  water  in  the  radiator.  That  night  we  stayed  in 
Idaho  Falls. 

The  next  day  we  went  on,  which  was  another 
hard  day.  The  road  was  muddy  and  when  we  arrived 
at  the  "Lew"  Ellis  ranch,  he  pulled  us  around  his  field 
with  a  team  of  horses.  We  were  glad  when  we 
arrived  at  dad's  ranch. 

We  found  out  the  place,  known  as  the  "Bill" 
Ellis  place,  was  for  sale;  at  that  time  it  was  owned  by 
"Ed"  Kaufman.  We  looked  him  up  and  made 
arrangements  to  buy  it.  It  is  was  where  Allyn  May 
lived. 

We  had  also  learned  that  the  Kliens,  John  and 
his  mother,  Susan,  who  were  on  the  Blue  creek  ranch, 
had  a  bunch  of  cattle  for  sale,  so  we  went  over  there 
and  made  arrangements  to  purchase  them.  I  didn't 
have  enough  money  to  pay  for  them,  but  I  gave  him 
what  I  had  and  a  note  to  be  paid  that  fall. 

Pickups,  trucks  and  trailers  were  not  very 
plentiful  in  those  days,  but  I  found  a  trailer  and 
somebody  to  haul  us  and  our  saddle  horse  to  Blue 
creek  and  the  next  day  we  went  after  our  cattle.  We 
got  them  gathered  up,  but  they  didn't  want  to  leave 
home,  so  we  made  a  slow  drive  that  day,  trailing  on 
the  old  stage  coach  route  to  Medicine  Lodge.  TTie 
first  night  we  held  them  at  what  is  known  as  Reynolds 
crossing  on  Deep  creek.  The  last  day,  the  day  after 
Easter,  was  a  long  day,  but  we  arrived  home  after 
dark  with  some  90  head  of  cows.  They  were  about 
every  color  that  a  cow  could  be.  Some  of  them  were 
milk  cows,  so  we  also  got  a  cream  separator  from  the 
Kieins,  and  went  to  milking  cows  and  selling  cream. 
It  wasn't  much,  but  we  got  a  few  dollars  that  way,  as 
the  times  were  hard. 

There  were  some  two  year  old  steers  and 
some  dry  cows,  and  a  Holstein  bull  that  weighed  19 
hundred  pounds,  which  we  sold  that  fall.  The  highest 
price  that  we  got  in  Ogden  was  three  and  one-half 
cents  a  pound  for  some  of  our  steers.  Needless  to 
say,  I  didn't  get  enough  to  finish  paying  Kleins,  so 
went  to  the  bank  in  Idaho  Falls. 

Phillips  and  Tripp,  a  sheep  outfit  from 
Aberdeen,  bought  the  J.  D.  Ellis  ranch  on  Weber 
creek,  just  above  our  ranch,  in  1925.  They  had  put 
up  the  hay  every  year,  but  never  fed  much  of  it, 
however,  that  winter  they  decided  to  feed  it  in.stead  of 
moving  the  sheep  to  Aberdeen.  It  turned  out  to  be 
poor  feed  for  the  sheep,  so  they  left  a  lot  of  it  on  the 
feed  ground.    I  made  arrangements  with  Mr.  Phillips 


to  turn  my  cattle  in  on  their  feedlot  to  clean  it  up.  So, 
one  day  they  would  feed  in  the  lower  field,  then  the 
next  day  in  the  upper  field,  and  I  would  put  the  cattle 
in  the  lower  field.  That  way  the  cattle  had  plenty  to 
eat,  as  well  as  the  sheep,  leaving  the  sheep  a  clean 
feed  ground  every  day.  Along  in  February,  Phillips 
decided  to  move  their  sheep  to  Aberdeen  for  lambing 
hiring  my  brother.  Jay  Edie  and  myself  to  haul  hay  to 
feed  the  sheep,  while  they  trailed  them  to  Dubois, 
where  they  transported  them  on  to  Blackfoot  by  train. 
It  tCK)k  three  big  loads  of  hay,  which  was  all  our  team 
of  horses  could  pull  on  a  sleigh  and  four  days  rough 
trailing  to  reach  Dubois.  Jay  and  I  had  to  sleep  out  on 
top  of  a  load  of  hay.  One  night  we  camped  by  the 
"Lew"  Ellis  ranch,  and  he  came  out  to  tell  us  it  was 
ten  below  zero  on  his  thermometer.  For  payment, 
Mr.  Phillips  told  me  that  I  could  have  the  hay  that  was 
left  at  his  ranch,  if  I  would  get  it  cleaned  up.  So,  we 
got  through  that  winter  pretty  good.  Next  spring  I 
rented  the  Phillips  place.  Howard  Ellis  bought  the 
place  we  were  on. 

We  lived  there  seven  years,  although  they 
were  dry  years  with  not  much  water  for  irrigation.  It 
was  a  share  crop  agreement;  I  got  one-half  the  hay 
and  one-half  the  pasture.  Sometimes,  I  had  to  buy 
their  half  to  have  enough  hay  to  feed  my  cattle. 
Besides  milking  cows,  we  raised  some  pigs,  and 
Maggie  had  chickens  and  some  turkeys. 

We  took  over  Howard  Ellis's  mail  contract 
from  Argora  to  Small  for  three  years,  which  had  to  be 
run  once  a  week. 

WTien  we  left  the  Phillips  and  Tripp  ranches 
we  worked  at  different  places  for  several  years,  then 
came  back  again  for  two  more  years,  moved  away 
again,  then  came  to  ride  for  the  Medicine  U.xlgc 
Cattle  Ass'n  in  the  summer  time. 

Dick  was  born  at  Salt  Lake,  but  we  were 
living  on  the  Weber  place  at  the  time.  We  moved 
away  from  there  and  lived  on  the  Edie  Creek  and  in 
Dubois  for  awhile. 

We  were  trying  to  locate  a  ranch  we  could 
buy  again,  and  finally  purchased  an  80  acre  farm  west 
of  Ririe,  in  1940,  where  we  lived  for  three  years. 
"Dick"  started  to  schixil  while  we  were  living  there. 

A  Clark  County  ranch  came  up  for  s.ile  on 
Indian  creek,  the  old  Granville  Gauchay  ranch,  tiu-n 
owned  by  H.  C.  "Bud"  Frew.  We  moved  there  m  the 
spring  of  1944.  Former  residents  were  tlie  Lc'land 
Wolfgang  family,  who  was  the  foreman  for  I'rew. 
raising  ab<iut  ten  tlious.md.s  turkeys.  Frew  told  me 
that  at  one  time  tliey  were  fed  mostly  on  crickets.    Ot 
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course,  that  was  one  of  the  years  the  crickets  were  so 
bad,  and  ate  almost  everything.  On  some  days,  he 
said,  the  crickets  would  travel  in  a  straight  line,  and 
if  they  came  to  a  house  or  any  kind  of  a  building  they 
would  go  over  the  top  of  it.  Other  days,  they  would 
stop  and  feed,  then  they  would  eat  everything,  even 
the  string  and  latigo  straps  off  a  saddle,  if  they  were 
where  they  could  get  to  them.  One  sheep  herder,  he 
said,  had  a  leather  coat  hung  on  a  bush,  and  when  he 
went  to  get  it,  all  that  was  left  was  the  buttons  and  the 
lining. 

"Dick"  managed  to  get  the  measles  and  we 
were  quarantined  for  three  weeks,  so  didn't  arrive  on 
the  ranch  at  the  time  planned.  At  Indian  creek  we 
raised  mostiy  hay  and  grain  along  with  our  livestock. 

Maggie  rebuilt  the  porch  on  our  house  by 
glassing  it  in.  We  built  a  room  over  the  cellar.  She 
built  cupboards  and  painted;  in  the  kitchen  she  made 
a  border  around  the  room  by  hand  painting  bulls. 
Electricity  first  came  in  1950,  then  we  put  in  a 
bathroom.  A  story  as  told  by  Art  was  about  one  time 
he  arrived  home  on  his  horse  and  said  "No  she 
didn't!"  But,  yes  she  had.  Maggie  had  torn  out  most 
of  the  living  room  wall  and  was  beginning  to  build  a 
new  fireplace. 

Maggie  always  went  out  and  rode  with  me. 
She  was  my  right  hand  man.  I  had  chaps  and  a 
raincoat,  which  didn't  make  such  clothes  for  women 
back  then,  but  that  didn't  stop  Maggie. 

"Dick"  went  to  school  at  Medicine  Lxxlge, 
which  didn't  have  very  many  students,  mainly  some 
from  the  Lau  ranch,  and  Shentons.  I  took  them  to 
school  in  the  morning  and  picked  them  up  in  the 
afternoons.  After  the  county  school  consolidation, 
"Dick"  attended  school  in  Dubois  where  he  graduated. 

Community  dances  were  held  at  the  Medicine 
Lodge  school  and  Lidy  Hot  Springs.  I  remember, 
Thelma  Harn's  brother,  Lee  Jacoby,  in  one  of  the 
fights  at  Lidys.  There  always  seemed  to  be  lots  of 
fights  at  these  dances,  sometimes  quite  a  few  buddies 
would  get  involved.  Coming  home  from  the  dances 
the  men  sometimes  would  stop  and  get  an  antelope, 
while  the  women  would  go  to  one  of  the  houses  and 
start  preparing  for  a  meal. 

Cattle  were  all  run  on  open  range  in  the  early 
years  of  this  country,  as  associations  or  the  BLM  were 
not  yet  formed.  When  the  Medicine  Lodge 
Association  was  first  formed,  John  Hays  took  care  of 
the  books,  with  "Bill"  Colson  as  president,  until  he 
died,  then  Clay  Colson  took  over.  I  was  next  in  line 
followed  by  Jay  Edie,  then  me  again. 


Jay  Edie  at  Divide  Creek  Cow  Camp 

The  Medicine  Lodge  Cattle  Association  was 
incorporated  in  1946,  when  C.  A.  Garrett  moved  to 
upper  Medicine  Lodge.  Some  of  the  other  riders  I 
remember  were:  Russell  Ellis,  "Ed"  Jones,  Howard 
Holmes,  "Art"  Edie,  Jay  Edie,  "Tom"  Stelzer,  "Ken" 
Colson  and  Orville  Williams.  We  all  stayed  at  the 
Divide  creek  cow  camp. 

"Ed"  Jones  rode  for  a  long  time,  until  he  as 
called  to  war.  He  had  a  heck  of  a  good  horse,  called 
Barney.  The  day  he  had  to  leave  to  go  to  war,  he 
rode  his  horse  down  ft"om  Divide  creek  and  ran  into  a 
wolf.  He  had  his  six  shooter  on,  so  pulled  his  gun, 
standing  in  his  stirrups  trying  to  get  a  bead  on  him. 
His  horse  stepped  into  a  badger  hole  and  rolled  on 
him.  The  next  thing  he  remembered  was  being  at  the 
Stelzer  ranch,  and  his  gun  was  gone.  After  that 
several  people  tried  to  locate  his  gun  with  no  luck. 
Soon  after  he  was  released  from  the  war,  "Ed" 
decided  to  reride  the  area  to  look  once  again  for  the 
gun,  which  he  did  find  all  rusted  up. 

Maggie  did  a  lot  of  knitting  and  crocheting, 
for  herself,  as  well  as  the  church  bazaars.  She  was 
well  noted  for  her  beautiful  knitted  sweaters,  for  all 
ages.  She  worked  hard  in  the  church,  and  belonged  to 
the  LDS  Relief  Society.  They  held  work  meetings, 
many  times  in  our  home,  as  well  as  at  the  Bonds, 
Berrys,  and  Robbins  homes.  Some  of  our  church 
home  teachers  were  Everett  Williams,  Rex  Furness, 
and  President  "Bill"  Shuldberg. 

Community  services  I  had  a  part  in  included: 
serving  on  the  school  board  for  several  years.  There 
were  five  school  districts  at  the  time,  each  had  three 
trustees.    When  they  incorporated  the  district,  they 
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took  one  trustee  out  of  each  district.  Paul  Gauchay 
and  Mollis  Shenton  worked  against  me  and  said,  "He's 
it"  and  I  was  put  in  as  one  of  the  school  trustees  at 
Dubois. 

It  was  the  church  that  got  us  started  square 
dancing  at  Dubois.  We  obtained  some  records  and 
started  doing  it  also  at  our  Medicine  Lodge  Grange 
meetings.  The  records  were  pretty  fast  and  wouldn't 
stop  while  we  ironed  out  a  step.  Maggie  was  pretty 
good  at  figuring  out  the  directions.  We  put  her  in  as 
instructor.  I  tried  to  do  a  little  calling.  A  few  of  the 
people  who  would  dance  with  us  were:  Paul  and 
Mable  Gauchay,  Leo  and  Bernice  Berry,  Stacy  and 
Helen  Bond,  Bob  and  Maxine  Rue,  "Ab"  and  Pearl 
Laird,  Carl  and  Leah  Leonardson,  "Tub"  and  Virginia 
Laird.  "Dick,"  our  son,  learned  to  do  a  little  calhng 
from  the  records.  Some  of  us  also  would  go  to  Rigby 
when  Howard  Anderson  was  the  caller. 

When  we  moved  up  to  Indian  Creek,  Grange 
meetings  were  held  every  month  when  we  arrived. 
The  Grange  eventually  folded  up  as  there  weren't 
enough  people  to  fill  the  offices.  I  was  the  last 
treasurer.  There  was  a  little  money  sitting  in  the 
bank,  so  Carl  Leonardson  told  me  to  draw  it  out,  and 
it  was  my  idea  that  all  the  members  go  out  to  dinner 
at  the  West  Bank  in  Idaho  Falls,  which  we  did. 

I  was  president  of  the  Medicine  Lcxlge 
Cattlemens  Association  for  15  years,  and  was 
secretary  for  7  years.  Prior  to  that  I  served  as 
secretary  for  seven  years.  I  was  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Idaho  Cattlemen's  Association  for  3 
years.  I  was  in  the  Clark  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce  until  I  was  elected  County  Commissioner 
for  my  district.  I  served  as  Commissioner  for  14 
years.  I  was  on  the  Selective  Service  Board  for 
twenty  years,  for  which  I  received  a  20  year 
certificate.  Maggie  belonged  to  the  PTA,  being 
president  for  both  the  Medicine  Lodge  and  Dubois 
organizations  for  different  years. 

Maggie  like  to  go  fishing,  and  also  enjoyed 
having  a  nice  garden  with  some  beautiful  flowers. 
She  like  all  kinds  of  wild  animals  and  birds,  as  well  as 
domestic  animals,  and  would  stay  up  many  nights 
caring  for  a  baby  calf  that  had  gotten  chilled  or  was 
sick.  She  worked  many  long,  hard  days  helping  to 
build  fences,  haying,  irrigating,  and  all  kinds  of  ranch 
work. 

Maggie  passed  away  with  cancer  August  23, 
1965  at  the  age  of  58  at  the  Rexburg  hospital.  She 
was  buried  at  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

Sometime  after  her  death,   "Dick"   married 


"Pat,"  and  they  assisted  me  with  the  ranch. 

Eventually,  after  "Dick"  was  married,  we 
formed  a  partnership,  and  purchased  additional  land  in 
Hamer,  where  we  wintered  our  cattle  and  where 
"Dick"  and  "Pat"  lived.  For  the  next  several  years  we 
operated  both  ranches,  keeping  the  cattle  on  the  Indian 
Creek  and  Medicine  Lodge  area  in  the  summer  and 
moving  to  Hamer  for  the  winter.  About  1975  we  sold 
out  and  moved  to  Arizona,  where  we  continued  to 
raise  cattle.  First  we  purchased  property  at  Payson, 
Arizona,  later  selling  and  buying  in  Elfreda,  Arizona. 
"Art"  became  almost  blind,  while  living  with 
his  son,  "Dick"  and  family  at  Elfreda.  "Art's" 
activities  became  somewhat  limited,  but  he  still 
enjoyed  getting  on  a  horse  and  riding  out  on  the  range 
and  working  with  the  cattle. 

(Art  passed  away  at  the  Benson,  Arizona 
hospital  at  the  age  of  81,  August  12,  1983.  He  was 
buried  at  the  Dubois,  Idaho  Cemetery.  His  family  is 
still  living  at  Elfreda.) 

TOLD  BY  "ART"  EDIE  ON  TAPE/ELFREDA.  ARIZONA  TO 
BJS_ 


RICHARD  VV.  AND  "PAT "  EDIE 


George.  Dick.    Pat" 
Richard  &  Susan 

A  son.  Richard,  the  only  child  o\  Artliur  G. 
Edie  and  Maggie  Taylor  Edic.  was  born  in  Salt  Uikc 
City,  in  1934. 

i  lived  with  my  parents  on  Medicine  L«>dge 
until  1941  when  we  moved  to  Ririe.  Idaho,  where  we 
N)ught  a  farm.     In    hM4  we  moved  back  \o  Clark 
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County,  purchasing  the  Bud  Frew  Ranch  on  Indian 
Creek. 

I  started  school  at  the  old  Buck  School,  west 
of  Ririe.  Then  I  attended  Medicine  Lodge  School 
until  all  of  the  county  schools  consolidated  in  Dubois. 
I  was  graduated  from  Clark  County  high  school.  I 
was  active  in  4-H  with  projects  of  cattle,  rabbits,  and 
horses.    I  participated  jn  sports,  like  everybody  else. 

After  I  got  out  of  high  school  I  worked  for 
various  ranchers  around  the  Medicine  Lodge  area:  my 
dad,  my  Uncle  Jay  Edie,  Stacy  Bond,  and  Steve 
Green.  I  also  worked  for  Glidden  Wood  Products  in 
Dubois,  located  where  the  Lindy  Ross  Elementary 
School  was  built. 

I  was  drafted  into  the  Army  in  1955  and  was 
stationed  in  Ft.  Carson,  Colo.,  Ft.  Sill,  Okla.,  Ft. 
Lewis,  Washington,  and  Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii. 

After  I  was  discharged  from  the  Army,  I 
worked  with  my  dad  again,  for  a  while  on  the  Indian 
Creek  Ranch.  I  also  worked  for  Ren  Willis  in  the 
Dubois  Garage  for  a  short  time.  I  rode  for  the 
Medicine  Lodge  Cattle  Assn.  for  about  three  years. 
I  attended  Ricks  College  in  Rexburg  for  one  winter. 

Having  decided  that  Idaho  was  too  cold,  I 
went  to  Arizona  and  worked  at  the  Flying  E  Ranch  at 
Wickenburg  for  two  winters.  I  met  my  wife,  "Pat", 
at  the  Flying  E,  and  we  were  married  in  1965. 

"Pat"  and  I  came  back  to  Indian  Creek  and  we 
formed  a  partnership  with  Dad,  and  bought  another 
ranch  at  Hamer,  Idaho.  Our  son,  George,  was  born 
in  1970,  and  Richard  D.  was  born  in  1973. 

We  sold  our  Idaho  ranches  in  1975  and  moved 
to  Arizona.  We  now  live  on  a  place  north  of  Elfrida, 
Arizona,  about  fifty  miles  from  the  Mexican  border. 
Here  our  third  child,  a  daughter,  Susan,  was  born  in 
1980. 

COMPILED  BY  DICK  EDIE 


GEORGE  BROWN  EDIE 

RICHARD  JOSEPH  MCGUIRE  WILSON 

EMMA  LOUISA  HOLDEN  WILSON 

RICHARD  JOSEPH  MCGUIRE  WILSON 

Richard  Joseph  McGuire  Wilson  came  to  the 
United  States  at  the  age  of  four  and  lived  with  an 
Uncle  in  New  York  City,  until  he  joined  the  Army 
and  came  west.  He  fought  in  the  battle  against  the  Nez 


Perce  in  Idaho  and  Wyoming  areas. 

He  was  born  July  25,  1857,  in  Ireland. 

He  married  Mary  Ann  "Polly"  Taylor  on 
November  1,1881.  They  had  four  children:  two  boys, 
who  died  at  birth;  two  girls,  one  who  died  at  two 
months,  and  the  one  who  lived  was  Mary  Emma 
Wilson;  she  was  born  November  28,  1884.  "Polly" 
passed  away  November  17,  1889,  at  the  age  of  25  in 
Salt  Lake  City  due  to  poor  health.  Her  daughter, 
Mary  Emma  was  only  five  years  old. 

Richard,  feeling  that  he  was  not  able  to  take 
care  of  his  daughter,  wanted  to  send  her  to  New  York 
City  to  some  of  his  family  to  raise.  However, 
Grandmother  Shell  would  not  let  this  happen  and  took 
Mary  into  her  home.  Mary  then  attended  school  in 
Salt  Lake  City. 

EMMA  LOUISA  HOLDEN  WILSON  EDIE 


Emma 

Emma  Louisa  Holden  was  born  March  14, 
1870  in  Birmingham,  Warwick,  England. 

Emma  then  became  Richard's  second  v^fe. 
She  was  a  cousin  to  "Polly".  They  were  united  in 
marriage  in  April,  1896.  At  age  thirteen  Mary  Emma 
came  to  Idaho  with  her  father  and  stepmother  to  dry 
farm  40  acres  of  land  south  of  Dubois.  This  land, 
now  some  of  the  Webster  holdings,  was  located  near 
the  gravel  pit,  next  to  the  Interstate  Highway.  How 
Wilson  disposed  of  this  land  is  not  known.  Mary  had 
many  loving  memories  of  her  father.  To  this  marriage 
three  sons  were  born.  Warren  Wilson,  the  first  born 
on  April  10,  1896,  in  Cottonwood  Canyon,  Utah,  died 
January  10,  1899,  when  he  was  three  years  old. 

The  second  son  was  Henry  Randle  Wilson 
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Edie,  born  December  23,  1899. 

Henry  married  Rozelliah  "Zella"  Colson 
March  14,  1926.  They  raised  three  children:  Bonita 
Denice  Edie  Jewett,  born  January  31,  1930,  in  Idaho 
Falls;  Dean  Randle  Wilson  Edie,  born  December  16, 
1932,  in  Dubois,  and  Alden  Lawrence  Wilson  Edie, 
bom  March  1,  1935  in  Dubois.  Henry  died  February 
14,  1969,  in  Denver,  Colorado. 

The  1900  Census  for  Idaho  shows  the  family 
as  such:  Husband-Richard  Joseph  McGuire  Wilson; 
Wife-Emma  Louisa  Holden;  Daughter-Mary  Emma 
Wilson,  age  16;  Son-Henry  Randall  Wilson,  age  1 
year. 

The  third  son  was  Arthur  Gordon  Wilson 
Edie,  born  August  31,  1901,  in  Fremont  County, 
Idaho.  He  was  born  in  Medicine  Lodge  Canyon  on 
the  "Lew"  Ellis  ranch,  now  owned  by  George  and 
Faye  Whittaker. 

"Bill"  Ellis  used  to  tell  Dean  Edie  some 
stories  about  his  granddad  Wilson.  Apparently  Wilson 
and  his  family  lived  on  the  "Lew"  Ellis  ranch  where 
he  was  employed.  Richard  became  ill,  but  still  tried 
to  continue  to  work.  It  was  while  they  were  haying  in 
the  summer  that  he  would  be  helping  to  stack  hay,  and 
would  have  to  get  off  the  stack  and  lay  on  the  ground 
for  awhile  to  rest. 

Their  father  died  when  Arthur  was  nine 
months  old,  May  12,  1902,  of  cancer  in  Idaho  Falls. 
He  is  buried  in  Dubois. 

"Art"  married  Maggie  M.  Taylor.  They  had 
one  son,  Richard  "Dick"  Gordon  Edie.  "Art"  passed 
away  August  12,  1983,  at  Benson,  Arizona. 

Emma  Louisa  continue  to  live  with  her  young 
family  in  the  Medicine  Lodge  Canyon. 

She  acted  as  a  midwife  during  these  hard 
times  and  helped  deliver  her  grandchildren  along  with 
many  other  babies.  She  also  acted  as  a  nurse  to  help 
the  ill. 

GEORGE  BROWN  EDIE 


Bonita.  Grandpa  Edie.  Reha.  Richard  "Dick" 


George  B.  immigrated  from  Scotland  in  1880 
with  his  brother,  James.  He  received  naturalization 
papers  in  1900  in  Idaho. 

He  was  born  October  8,  1859,  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 

He  lived  in  Scotland  until  he  was  20  years  of 
age.  He  worked  in  his  father's  stone  quarry  and  also 
taught  school. 

After  arriving  in  the  United  States,  George 
first  settled  in  Bannock,  Montana.  While  there  he 
worked  for  an  uncle  and  various  other  cattlemen  on 
ranches  on  Horse  Prairie. 

James  married  and  chose  Dillon,  Montana  for 
his  home,  while  George  selected  the  scenic 
mountainous  area,  to  be  known  as  upper  Medicine 
Lodge  to  develop  a  sizeable  ranch  which  he 
homesteaded  in  about  1885.  It  was  located  about  15 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  Medicine  Lodge  canyon. 
Here  George  built  a  log  cabin,  and  at  this  point  it  was 
the  first  house  in  the  canyon. 
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George  B.  &  Emma 

In  1885  there  was  no  road  -  in  fact  a  man 
could  not  even  ride  through  the  canyon  on  horse-back. 
The  early  settlers  followed  he  table  land  and  tln.illy 
wended  their  way  down  to  the  canyon  tlinir.  Later  as 
the  men  found  time  they  gradually  chopped  down  the 
underbrush  and  rolled  the  huge  rocLs  out  of  the  way 
until  they  had  a  trail  down  llie  canyon.  Tixlay  there 
is  a  very  gcxxl  countrs'  roaJ  lor  many  miles  up  this 
canyon. 

Mr.  Edie  s;iys  liiat  uhon  he  first  settled  in  llic 
area  the  Indians  had  encampmenLs  all  around  their 
home  and  that  they  had  many  interesting  and  exciting 
times  with  them. 
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For  many  years  choice  cattle  and  horses  have 
been  raised  on  this  ranch.  The  cattle  have  been 
shipped  from  Dubois  to  many  of  the  important  centers 
in  the  United  States. 

Beside  being  historical  the  Edie  ranch  is 
beautiful.  Cattle  graze  in  the  softly  rolling  grass; 
Medicine  Lodge  creek  cuts  through  the  meadows  and 
the  old  farm  house  nestles  close  against  the  hills. 

Fish  abound  in  the  waters  of  the  Medicine 
Lodge  creek  and  deer  are  frequently  seen  in  the  fields 
and  on  the  nearby  hillsides  of  the  ranch. 

George  married  Emma  Louisa  Wilson  October 
11,  1902,  a  young  widow  with  two  young  sons,  who 
lived  a  few  miles  down  the  canyon  from  his  ranch. 

George  was  educated  in  his  home  country  as 
a  school  teacher.  He  spoke  three  languages.  His 
interest  in  school  helped  produce  schooling  for  the 
area  children.  The  first  school  being  a  log  cabin  on 
the  ranch,  his  shop  building,  as  the  first  school,  which 
"Art"  and  Henry  attended,  with  "Tish"  Thomas  as 
their  teacher.  He  was  among  the  many  "Dads"  who 
helped  to  build  the  frame  building  named  the  Edie 
School,  which  still  stands,  and  provided  the  ground 
where  the  building  was  erected.  George  and  Emma 
opened  their  home  to  the  many  school  teachers,  as 
they  lived  just  across  the  street  from  the  school  house. 

The  area  was  in  dire  need  of  a  post  office, 
thus  the  first  post  office  was  housed  in  the  Edie  home. 
Later  is  was  moved  to  the  T.E.  Wood  ranch,  south  of 
Edies  and  renamed  the  Argora  post  office.  The  name 
coming  from  "Art"  Gayle,  a  Dubois  businessman. 

Hay  was  raised  on  the  ranch  for  the  livestock, 
it  was  stacked  with  a  team  of  horses  and  a  Beaver 
Slide. 

The  ranch  was  located  in  a  high  altitude,  thus 
gardens  were  small. 

George  was  appointed  Road  Overseer  for 
District  #34  (Medicine  Lodge)  as  of  July  15,  1899,  by 
the  county  commissions.  He  was  to  oversee  work  to 
blast  out  rocks,  widen  the  grade  on  an  extensively 
traveled  road  of  upper  Medicine  Lodge,  formerly  a 
portion  of  Lemhi  County.  His  petition  was  instigated 
by  W.A.  Pyke. 

George  B.  was  a  member  of  the  Medicine 
Lodge  Telephone  Co.,  Ltd.  Stockholders,  of  which  he 
served  as  secretary,  in  1928.  However,  this  Company 
had  been  organized  prior  to  this  date.  He  had  one  of 
he  first  telephones  at  his  ranch. 

He  belonged  to  the  Republican  County  Central 
Committee.  As  a  Republican  he  served  as  Clark 
County  Probate  Judge  from  1928  to  1934.    A  special 


Committee  meeting  was  called  when  William  A.  Patt, 
Probate  Judge  resigned  due  to  ill  health  in  February, 
1940.  George  B.  was  thus  appointed  to  fill  this 
vacancy.  He  served  a  total  of  15  years  in  this  office. 
George  was  also  a  life  member  of  the  Pocatello  Elks 
Lodge. 

Their  first  son,  James  Holden  Edie,  was  born 
December  18,  1903,  on  the  upper  Medicine  Lodge 
family  ranch. 

"Jay"  married  Melba  Shenton  April  28,  1925, 
in  Idaho  Falls.  To  them  one  son  was  born,  who  died 
at  birth,  July  15,  1927,  and  one  daughter,  Reba  Jean, 
born  March  27,  1929. 

Jay  and  Melba  purchased  the  family  ranch  in 
the  early  1930s.  George  and  Emma  had  moved  into 
Dubois  about  1928,  after  the  election,  where  they  also 
operated  the  Edie  Hotel.  George,  as  a  Medicine 
Lodge  Telephone  Co.  Director,  set  up  a  telephone 
operator  system  in  one  of  the  upstairs  rooms.  One  of 
his  operators  was  Lucille  Garretson  (Smith).  Emma 
worked  very  hard  to  help  manage  the  Edie  Hotel  in 
Dubois,  before  their  retirement  years. 

In  1942  the  Edies  sold  their  hotel  and  moved 
to  Idaho  Falls  into  the  Millinery  Apartments,  where 
they  spent  their  retirement  years. 


"Zella".  Melba.  George.  Maggie 

George  had  preceded  her  in  death,  December 
21,  1944.  His  funeral  arrangements  were  with 
McHan  and  Buck  Funeral  Directors  of  Idaho  Falls. 
Services  were  held  in  the  Baptist  church  in  Dubois 
with  Rev.  Tracy  Gibson  officiating. 

Emma  Louisa  Edie  passed  away  October  2, 
1963. 
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The  Dubois  Cemetery  is  the  burial  place  for 
Wilson  and  Edie  family  members. 

COMPILED      BY     BONITA      DENICE     EDIE     JEWETTVART 
EDIEMVIELBA  EDIE 


HENRY  AND  "ZELLA"  COLSON  EDIE 


Rozillian  "Zella"  &  Henry  "Hank" 

Henry  Edie  was  born  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
December  23,  1899,  his  wife,  "Zella"  was  born  in 
Rigby.  His  family  lived  on  Medicine  Lodge.  He  was 
one  of  three  sons  of  Richard  Joseph  McGurie  and 
Emma  Louise  Holden  Wilson,  and  a  stepson  of 
George  B.  Edie's.  He  was  just  a  small  child  when  his 
father  died;  consequently,  the  only  father  he  actually 
remembers  was  Geroge  B. 

As  a  young  man  he  was  a  cowboy. 

Henry  "Hank"  married  Delia  Rozilliah  "Zella" 
Colson  in  1926  in  Dubois.  The  ceremony  was 
preformed  by  Harry  Ham. 

They  moved  to  Salt  Lake  City  where  dad  went 
to  Barber  College.  After  completing  the  course  they 
moved  to  Salmon  where  he  worked  as  a  Barber  a  few 
years.  However,  dad  still  had  the  urge  to  come  back 
home,  so  within  a  few  years  they  moved  back  to  the 
Medicine  Lodge  area  and  he  worked  at  the  C.A. 
Garrett  ranch. 

They  lived  at  Cedar  Butte  when  I  was  about 
two  years  old.  Bonita,  my  older  sister,  was  about  a 
year  older  than  I  was.  Sometime  later  we  moved  to 
Kilgore.  It  was  while  we  were  living  there  that  dad 
contacted  typhoid  fever,  and  before  long  Bonita  came 
down  with  it  too.  So  we  had  to  return  to  Dubois 
while  they  got  over  it. 

1  was  born  in  the  Dubois  Hotel-  grandma 
Emma  Edie  delivered  me. 


Dad  farmed  down  on  lower  Medicine  Lodge 
on  the  "Al"  Colson  ranch  for  quite  a  few  years  in  the 
late  1930s. 

I  believe  Bonita  was  born  in  Salmon.  My 
brother,  Alvin,  was  also  born  in  Dubois.  There  were 
several  midwives  in  those  days  who  came  to  the 
family  home  to  help  when  a  baby  was  to  be  delivered. 

Dad  worked  for  Wood  Live  Stock  Company 
for  years.  When  living  in  Dubois  he  operated  a  dairy, 
milking  the  cows  and  selling  the  milk.  He  drove  the 
mail  route  from  Dubois  out  to  Medicine  Lt^dge  to 
Winsper  for  several  years.  He  drove  the  school  bus 
on  lower  Medicine  Lodge.  He  worked  for  the  county 
and  helped  build  roads  up  the  canyon. 

Then,  we  later  moved  to  Pocatello  in  1942, 
and  he  became  employed  with  the  railroad  there  for  a 
few  years.  In  his  later  years  he  moved  back  to  Idaho 
Falls,  in  1951,  and  ran  a  hotel  there  till  he  died. 

Dad  went  to  school  in  the  first  building  that 
became  the  Edie  School.  It  was  Grandpa  Edies  old 
shop  located  down  the  hill  west  of  the  house.  WTien 
they  built  the  last  school,  located  on  the  east  side  of 
the  house,  Henry  worked  for  Al  Colson  and  that's 
when  he  met  mother.  He  was  working  as  a  cowboy 
for  the  Colson  Cattle  Company.  This  was  possibly 
one  of  his  first  jobs  as  a  young  man. 

Aldon,  my  brother,  lives  in  Salt  Lake,  where 
he  is  employed  in  a  hospital. 

I,  Dean,  married  Marion  Atwcxxi.  We  live  in 
Idaho  Falls  and  have  three  sons:  Randle.  Roy  and 
Jeffery.  Randle  married  Shirleen  KJingler,  tliey  have 
two  sons.  Our  family  enjoys  coming  to  Medicine 
Lodge  fishing  and  hunting. 

Our  sister,  Bonita  and  family  lives  in  Canon 

City,  Colorado. 

COMPILED  BY  DEAN  EI)IE\S()N 

RUSSELL  LEONARD  AND 
BONITA  DENIECE  EDIE  JEWETT 

I,  Bonita  married  Russell  Leorurd  Jewett  from 
Nowman,  Idaho,  April  6.  1947  in  L;is  Vegas.  Nevada. 

The  first  sch(H>l  I  attended  was  Medicii>e 
Lodge,  when  the  folks  managed  Grandpa's  tarm  on 
lower  Medicine  LaKlge.  My  teacher  wa>  Mr. 
Leatherman. 

After  I  was  married,  my  husband  and  I  liM'd 
in  Pocatello,  Idaho,  until  he  graduated  trorn  Pharmacy 
schiK)l  in  1949. 

We  first  moved  to  Rawlias,  Wyoming.  Ii\i\l 
there  for  a  little  over  1  >ear,  then  i>'  Pueblo. 
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Bonita.  "Hank".  "Zella".  Dean  &  Aldon 

Colorado  for  12  years.  We  have  since  lived  in  Canon 
City,  Colorado  for  17  years  where  we  operate  the 
Jewett  Drug  Center.  I  have  been  the  secretary  and 
buyer  for  29  years. 

My  husband  and  I  have  raised  three  daughters. 
Linda  Deniece  Jewett  Johnson  was  born  November  8, 
1951.  She  is  a  registered  Pharmacist  and  also  married 
a  registered  Pharmacist,  Kent  G.  Johnson,  from 
Lowell,  Wyoming.  They  were  married  March  31, 
1972. 

Our  second  daughter,  Julie  Ann  Jewett  was 
born  July  2,  1962.  She  graduated  mid-year  and  was 
a  student  in  Petroleum  Engineering  at  the  University 
of  Wyoming. 

Daughter  No.  3,  Suzette  Marie  Jewett  was 
born  June  8,  1964.  She  graduated  from  Canon  City 
High  School.  She  was  adopted  into  our  home  at  the 
age  of  4  months  on  October  17,  1964. 

COMPILED  BY  BONITA  EDIE  ■TEWETT\nAUGirrER/1980s 


JAMES  AND  MARGARET  EDIE 


Mrs.  .Tames  Edie  &  Daughter 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Edie  came  to  Dillon, 
Montana  in  the  late  1870's  or  the  early  1880's,  from 
their  native  country,  Scotland.  Mr.  Edie  had  an  uncle, 
George  E.  Brown,  quite  an  influential  citizen,  living 
in  Dillon,  Montana.  Naturally  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edie 
chose  to  make  Dillon,  quite  a  new  and  thriving  city, 
their  home,  at  least  temporarily.  As  the  years  passed, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edie  acquired  property  and  a  fine  home 
in  a  choice  section  of  Dillon  in  a  city  block  that  was, 
and  still  is,  named  "Edie  Block".  They  also  acquired 
a  large  hay  ranch  in  an  area  known  as  "Horse  Prairie" 
south  and  west  of  Dillon.  James  had  a  brother, 
George  B.  Edie,  single  and  eager  to  follow  in  James' 
footsteps.  He  landed  in  New  York  from  Scotland,  and 
as  George  B.  related  to  the  writer  many  years  later, 
and  after  George  had  established  himself  as  a  favorite 
citizen  of  Medicine  Lodge  Valley  in  Idaho,  he  said 
that  he  had  taken  a  job  on  the  farm  of  a  German. 
George  said,  "A  stingy  son-of-a-gun,  we  ate  oat  meal 
mush  three  times  a  day  as  long  as  I  work  for  him,  and 
that  was  just  long  enough  to  earn  money  enough  to 
come  on  west". 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edie  had  a  son  named  Johnnie, 
who  died  at  a  very  young  age.  James  Edie  came  to 
Medicine  Lodge  Valley  looking  for  additional  real 
estate,  and  found  desirable  farm  lands  all  joining  to 
Charles  H.  and  Ida  M.  Leonardson  on  the  west  and 
south:  the  Hugh  A.  Colson  160  acres;  the  Joseph 
Dives  160  acres.  He  paid  $1100.00  for  the  Colson 
homestead  and  $1200.00  for  the  Dives  homestead.  He 
also  bought  the  Joseph  Annear  160  acres,  on  which 
some  land  had  been  tilled,  and  with  a  log  house  of 
four  rooms  and  a  few  small  buildings  common  to  all 
ranching  operations.  For  the  Annear  160  acres, 
according  to  the  warranty  deed  record,  he  paid 
$6000.00;  he  bought  also  the  Alfred  Johnson  160 
acres  patented  1 1-20-1890;  and  bought  from  Lewis  H. 
Baker  160  acres.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Edie  were  now 
the  proud  owners  of  800  acres  of  choice  ranch  land 
which  was  soon  developed  into  an  alfalfa  hay  ranch. 

George  B.  Edie,  Jim's  younger  brother,  was 
engaged  as  manager  of  this  ranching  operation.  To 
add  to  the  duties  of  brother  George,  James  acquired  a 
band  of  sheep.  In  those  days,  a  band  of  sheep  meant 
around  3000  head,  as  lush  forage  was  in  abundance 
everywhere. 

George  B.  employed  a  fine  and  competent 
family  to  manage  the  ranch  work,  such  as  tilling, 
planting,  irrigating  and  as  over-seer  of  haying 
operations,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Archibald.  They 
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had  come  to  Medicine  Lodge  from  Utah.  When  the 
Archibalds  arrived  in  the  valley  they  had  three 
children:  a  daughter  Mary,  two  sons,  Tommy  and 
Johnny.  The  Archibald  children  matched  the  three 
sons  of  Charles  H.  and  Ida  M.  Leonardson  in 
ages—Arthur  and  Mary,  Roy  D.  and  Tommy,  Carl  F. 
and  Johnny.  Since  the  two  families  were  good 
friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Edie  spent  some  time 
each  summer  on  the  Medicine  Lx)dge  ranch,  and  the 
Edie  and  Leonardson  families  were  also  friends  and 
neighbors.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Edie  had  now  a  sweet 
and  dear  little  daughter,  Mary,  who  was  adored  by  all 
who  knew  her.  Little  Mary  and  I  were  about  the 
same  age,  six  or  seven  years.  I  looked  forward  each 
year  to  having  little  Mary  as  a  playmate.  We  were 
like  brother  and  sister.  Suddenly  dear  Mary  passed 
away  and  much  to  my  sorrow,  could  no  longer  come 
to  play.  A  lady  who  lived  in  Dillon,  a  friend  of  the 
Edie  family,  wrote  a  beautiful  poem  in  memory  of 
Mary.  Mrs.  Edie  was  kind  and  thoughtfully  sent  me 
a  copy  of  the  poem  which  I  read  over  and  over 
during  the  following  years. 

"IN  MEMORY  OF  MARY  EDIE 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Lamkin 

I  was  dumb.  I  opened  my  mouth  for  thou 
didest  it. 

There's  a  dear,  sweet  girl  who  is  missing 
tonight  Yet  she  was  with  us  a  few  days  ago.  No 
doubt  she  is  singing  with  the  angels  so  bright. 
Tliough  her  dear,  precious  form  lies  so  low.  There's 
a  place  in  our  hearts  none  but  Mary  can  fill.  Dear 
little  sister,  daddy  and  me.  The  young  flying  feet  are 
silent  and  still.  Oh:  We  wonder,  sometimes,  can  it 
be.  There's  a  dear  loving  voice  that  could  sing; 
Oh  so  sweet,  which  has  sung  its  last  warble  below. 
But  we  must  wait  the  summons,  dear  Mary  to  meet. 
When  such  beautiful  flowers  ever  grow. 

The  flowers  that  are  brightest  soon  fade  from 
our  sight.  And  God  often  chooses  our  fireside  to 
blight.  Yet  we  know  when  clouds  darken  a  fair  April 
sky,  there  will  be  sunshine  to  cheer  us  by  and  by. 

Let  us  look  up  where  she  is  happy  with  God. 
Not  down  in  the  grave  beneath  the  cold  sod.  And  be 
ready  to  meet  her  forever  to  dwell,  Where  there  is  no 
sorrow,  and  all  shall  be  well." 

When  I  am  in  Dillon  or  just  passing  through, 
I  often  think  of  little  Mary  Edie  and  wondered  Just 
where  the  James  Edie  home  was  located.  It  is  still  my 
hope  that  I  may  sometime  see  the  home  that  was  the 


residence  of  the  James  Edie  family. 

A  few  years  later  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edie  had 
another  daughter,  Margaret.  Mrs.  Edie  passed  away 
when  Margaret  was  a  mere  infant.  Margaret  married 
Doyle  Gordon,  whom  she  later  divorced.  She  then 
married  Harry  Relling.  While  wintering  in  Arizona  in 
1959,  a  nephew  of  James  Edie,  (son  of  George  B. 
Edie),  Jay  and  his  good  wife,  Melba,  drove  my  wife, 
Leah,  and  me  to  Phoenix,  Arizona,  where  we  visited 
at  the  home  of  Margaret  and  Harry  Relling.  It  thrilled 
me  to  meet  and  visit  with  another  of  the  James  and 
Margaret  Edie  generation. 

At  the  ranch,  "Tom"  Archibald  and  his 
employer,  George  B.,  harvested  the  alfalfa  hay.  A 
contract  was  entered  into  with  Donnis  Brower  from 
the  Snake  River  Valley  to  bring  at  least  a  part  of  a 
haying  crew  to  stack  the  hay.  This  meant  going  into 
the  field,  pitch  fork  in  hand,  to  load  large  shocks  of 
new  mown  hay,  which  was  sometimes  loaded  uith 
grasshoppers,  onto  a  hay  wagon.  The  man  on  the  hay 
rack  spread  the  hay  evenly  until  the  wagon  and  rack 
were  piled  high.  Then  he  went  off  to  the  stack  yard 
where  the  hay  was  unloaded,  usually  by  Jackson  or 
Harpoon  fork,  to  build  a  hay  stack  that  often  reached 
a  height  of  30  to  35  feet  and  was  brought  to  a 
beautiful  tapering  top  by  competent  men  known  as 
"stackers".  What  a  contrast  to  present  methods  used 
at  the  present  date,  1977! 

During  the  haying  operation,  one  summer  or 
fall,  one  of  the  Donnis  Brower  employees  broke  his 
leg.  This  presented  a  real  problem  since  the  nearest 
doctor  or  hospital  was  some  fifty  miles  distant  from 
the  scene  of  the  accident.  "Tom"  Fayle,  a  local  young 
man,  solved  the  problem.  He  recalled  that  "Steve" 
Green,  a  Medicine  L<xlge  family  man,  who  was 
running  a  mower  down  the  field  a  ways,  was  known 
to  be  handy  at  many  tasks.  "Steve."  who  was  called 
"Paddy"  by  all  his  friends  and  neighbors,  when  told  of 
the  accident  said  he  couldn't  go  as  greasy  and  dirty  as 
he  was.  "Tom"  solved  the  problem  by  offering  his 
clothes.  Tom  was  small  compared  to  "Paddy."  but 
Tom  forced  his  coat  on  "Paddy's"  large  shoulders  and 
perched  his  hat  on  "Paddy's"  head.  "Paddy."  as  the 
tale  was  related  by  tliose  present,  was  a  sight  to 
behold.  When  Paddy  appri>ached  llie  injured  man.  the 
p(K)r  fellow  glanced  at  "Paddy"  and  >elled,"My  Cnvl. 
you're  not  a  doctor,  are  you""!  "P.iddy"  retorted. 
"No,  but  I'll  Just  have  to  do  till  we  can  either  fix  you 
up  or  dig  up  a  doctor".  With  tlie  aid  of  two  pieces 
from  a  picket  fence  and  .some  binder  tuine  "Paddy." 
with    "Tom's"   help,   managed   to   .set  and   splint   Uic 
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victim's  leg,  and  then  promptly  sent  him  to  Idaho 
Falls  by  train  where  a  neater  repair  job  was  done. 

Donnis  Brower  stacked  the  alfalfa  hay  on  the 
James  Edie  ranch  year  after  year  by  contract,  until 
they  sold  out  to  J.  Winfield  Spiers,  of  the  Ogden, 
Utah  area.  The  warranty  deed  from  James  and 
Margaret  Edie  to  J.  Winfield  Spiers  recited  a 
consideration  of  $25,000  which  was  probably  much 
less  than  the  actual  sale  price. 

I  am  reminded  of  another  near  tragedy  that 
occurred  on  the  James  Edie  ranch  during  the  haying 
season  one  summer.  Both  Robert  W.  Waring  and  his 
brother,  Joe,  were  employed  by  Donnis  Brower  with 
other  men  in  the  hay  stacking  operation.  Joe  Waring 
was  in  charge  of  a  team  of  horses  during  the  haying. 
One  noon  as  he  finished  his  dinner  he  announced, 
"I'm  going  to  rope,  tie,  harness  and  break  that 
beautiful  wild  horse  out  in  the  corral".  As  long  as  I 
was  right  there  on  the  spot,  quite  naturally,  I  followed 
Joe  to  the  corral.  He  roped  the  black  horse  and  in 
doing  so  the  lariat  rope,  by  some  unexplained  quirk, 
formed  a  double  half-hitch  around  both  of  Joe's 
ankles.  He  was  promptly  thrown  to  the  ground  by  the 
running  horse  and  was  being  dragged  around  and 
around  the  corral.  Joe  called  for  help  and  I  ran 
toward  the  kitchen  where  the  other  men  of  the  hay 
crew  were  still  at  the  table.  Fortunately,  the  kitchen 
being  not  more  than  fifty  yards  fi-om  the  corral,  Joe's 
call  for  help  was  heard.  All  hands  came  running  to 
Joe's  aid.  Three  or  four  of  the  men  latched  on  to  the 
lariat  rope  between  the  lunging  horse  and  "Joe's" 
bedraggled  body  and  brought  the  horse  under  control 
quite  quickly  and  released  Joe  from  the  entanglement. 
Fortunately,  "Joe"  not  much  more  than  shook  up  and 
was  soon  on  the  way  to  complete  that  which  he  had 
attempted.  My  heels  took  me  at  my  top  speed  toward 
the  Leonardson  home  to  report  the  near  tragedy  to  my 
parents. 

Another  incident  that  I  consider  worthy  of 
mention:  At  sheep  shipping  time  for  the  James  Edie 
operation  the  railroad  shipping  point  was  quite  a 
distance  from  the  grazing  area  of  North  Cottonwood 
and  North  Indian  Creek.  James  took  a  few  men,  a 
conmiissary,  and  a  sheep  wagon  to  make  the  trailing 
to  the  rail  road  a  leisurely  feeding  move.  One  of  the 
men  on  the  job,  by  the  name  of  Durante,  always 
carried  a  Bible  with  him  which  he  read  at  every 
opportunity.  One  of  the  other  men  on  the  drive  said 
to  Mr.  Edie,  "That  Durante  reads  the  Bible  a  lot, 
don't  he"?  Mr.  Edie  retorted,  "By  Good  it  wouldn't 
hurt  you  to  read  the  Bible".   James  Edie  in  using  the 


good  as  a  by  word  gave  it  the  "goo"  sound.  This 
incident  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  character  of  this  fine 
and  enterprising  gentleman,  James  Edie. 

James  and  Margaret  Edie,  having  disposed  of 
their  ranch  and  sheep,  returned  to  Dillon  and  their  fine 
home  to  relax  and  more  or  less  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  endeavors.  A  year  or  so  later  the  Edie's  decided 
to  return  to  Scotland  for  a  visit.  They  arrived  in  New 
York  City  by  train,  planning  to  take  a  boat  or  rather 
an  ocean  liner  to  Scotiand.  Fate  stepped  in  and  Mr. 
Edie  came  down  seriously  ill  with  pneumonia,  and 
after  a  short  illness,  passed  away  in  the  great  city 
many  miles  from  home.  Mrs.  Edie,  though  broken 
hearted,  managed  to  bring  her  husband's  remains  to 
their  home  in  Dillon  for  burial  near  their  three 
children,  Mary,  Johnny  and  Margaret. 

After  Mr.  Edie  passed  away,  Mrs.  Edie  still 
made  Dillon  her  home.  George  B.  Edie  kept  in  touch 
with  Mrs.  Edie.  Nothing  seems  to  be  definitely  known 
as  to  the  time  of  Mrs.  James  Edie's  death. 

COMPILED  BY  CARL  LEONARDSON 


JAMES  "JAY"  HOLDEN  AND 
MELBA  SHENTON  EDIE 


Jav.  Kim.  "Bob".  Reba.  Kelly.  Melba 

An  early  day  homesteader,  George  B.  Edie, 
filed  on  his  upper  Medicine  Lx)dge  holdings  in  1883. 
He  was  the  father  of  James  "Jay"  Holden  Edie. 
"Jay"  was  born  on  the  family  ranch  located  on  upper 
Medicine  Lodge,  December  18,  1903,  the  son  of 
George  B.  and  Emma  L.  Holden  Wilson  Edie.  "Jay" 
grew  up  in  the  canyon,  receiving  his  schooling  at  Edie 
and  Dubois  schools.  While  going  to  school  in  Dubois, 
he  and  brother,  "Art"  stayed  at  Dr. 
Meekers.  Meekers,  as  well  as  the  boys,  slept  in  the 
back  of  the  Drug  Store.  Later  Meeker  built  the  new 
building. 

When  the  boys  wanted  to  go  to  a  dance  from 
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the  ranch,  their  dad  would  never  let  them  ride  a  broke 
saddle  horse.  In  Dubois  they  put  their  horses  in  the 
Thomas  Livery  Stable. 

"Jay"  and  I,  Melba  Shenton  Waring,  were 
married  in  Idaho  Falls  April  28,  1925. 

I  was  born  January  26,  1906  at  Rexburg, 
Idaho,  the  youngest  child  of  Will  and  Jenny  Shenton. 
Our  family  previously  lived  in  Spanish  Fork,  Utah, 
where  brothers,  HoUis  Shenton  and  Wells  Shenton 
were  born.  Our  parents  separated,  thus  Jenny  Shenton 
moved  her  young  boys  to  Rexburg,  where  I,  Melba, 
was  soon  born.  Wells  died  at  a  young  age  as  a  result 
of  drinking  lye,  while  in  Utah. 

Mother  worked  as  a  dressmaker  in  Rexburg. 
It  was  after  we  moved  to  Idaho  Falls  that  mother  met 
and  married  Robert  Waring,  and  our  family  moved  to 
Lewisville.  Mr.  Waring  had  six  children  by  a 
previous  marriage,  later  he  and  Jenny  had  two 
additional  children,  C.  Blaine  and  Afton  (Lowe), 

I  obtained  my  first  schooling  at  the  Cedar 
Butte  School  in  the  sinks  of  Medicine  Lodge,  where 
mother  and  my  stepfather,  Robert  and  Jenny  Waring 
homesteaded.  Harry  Stone  was  my  school  teacher. 
After  World  War  I,  our  family  spent  a  couple  of 
winters  in  Pocatello,  returning  to  the  dry  farm  in  the 
summers.  I  thus  obtained  some  schooling  at  Dubois. 
We  lived  for  a  time  on  the  Leonardson  ranch,  where 
mother  and  I  cooked  for  many  hired  men. 

While  at  Medicine  Lodge  I  attended  regular 
church  services  at  the  schoolhouse  and  also  taught  a 
class.  When  "Jay"  and  I  decided  to  be  married  the 
congregation  gave  me  a  bible  for  helping  with  the 
classes,  which  I  still  have. 

"Jay"  and  I  were  married  April  28,  1925  at 
Idaho  Falls  by  Bishop  Brunt  at  the  first  Ward  LDS 
Church.    Henry  Edie  was  as  our  Best  Man. 

We  took  an  old  Model  T  Ford  to  Salt  Lake 
City  on  our  honeymoon.  That  car  broke  down  and 
took  all  our  money  to  repair  it.  While  in  Salt  Lake 
City  we  spent  sometime  with  Aunt  Rose  Holden. 

We  moved  to  the  Lee  Owens  home  place  on 
Weber  Creek;  later  we  sold  our  cows  and  moved  into 
Dubois. 

"Jay"  worked  in  the  Dubois  Garage  for 
"Charley"  Curtis,  and  we  lived  in  a  little  apartment  in 
back  of  the  present  Rasmussen  Hotel.  Later  we 
entered  a  short  partnership  in  the  same  business  with 
Ren  Willes. 

We  lost  our  first  child,  a  son,  born  at  the 
Idaho  Falls  Spencer  Hospital,  July  15,  1927.  Harriet 
Winsper  (Shenton)  was  working  there. 


Ranching  was  calling  "Jay"  back  to  the  Edie 
family  ranch,  consequently  we  sold  some  of  our 
interests  and  made  the  move  back  to  the  Edie  ranch  in 
Upper  Medicine  Lodge,  which  we  purchased  in  about 
1929.  We  moved  into  the  main  ranch  house  and 
commenced  to  run  the  ranch.  Soon  we  bought  the 
Howard  Ellis  ranch  and  obtained  the  Warm  Creek 
ranch. 

Grandpa  and  Grandma  Edie  chose  to  move 
into  Dubois.  They  purchased  a  business,  the  Edie 
Hotel,  located  on  main  street  in  the  Clark  building. 
Grandpa  was  named  Probate  Judge.  Eventually  they 
sold  out  and  moved  to  Idaho  Falls  to  make  their  final 
home. 

I  spent  plenty  of  time  in  the  saddle  working 
cattle  at  the  ranch,  and  was  "Jay's"  right  hand  man  in 
the  hay  field,  and  feeding  our  Hereford  cattle  in  the 
winter  by  team  and  sleigh 

In  1929  hard  times  hit,  the  banks  were  closed 
and  nobody  had  any  money.  Ericksons  and  Pykes 
of  Dubois,  were  real  good  friends  of  Edies.  The 
Dubois  I*yke  family  are  the  originators  of  Pyketts 
clothing  store  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Our  second  child,  a  daughter,  Reba  Jean,  was 
born  March  27,  1929,  just  after  we  went  back  to  the 
ranch.  I  was  supposed  to  have  been  in  Idaho  Falls, 
but  we  had  been  snowed  in,  so  she  was  bom  at  my 
mother's  house  in  Dubois,  delivered  by  Dr.  Jones. 
Harriet  Winsper  stayed  with  me  for  ten  days,  while  1 
was  convalescing. 

My  folks  moved  into  Dubois  and  dad  had  the 
Dubois-Winsper  mail  route  for  a  number  of  years. 

Reba  went  to  schcxil  at  the  Edie  schcxij  until 
the  eighth  grade.  Howard  Ellis  and  Vivian  Rohs<in 
Stelzer  were  teachers.  Vivian  lived  with  us  in  a  little 
apartment  in  the  back  of  our  house.  \VTiile  teaching 
here  she  met  her  future  husband,  "Tom"  Stelzer. 

The  main  winter  social  events  were  our 
"house  card  and  dinner  parties".  These  were 
continued  and  enjoyed  until  we  left  the  ranch. 

They  held  dances  at  the  Edie  schixil.  There 
was  an  organ  in  the  schixil.  "Jay"  played  the  mouih 
organ,  someone  played  a  violin,  and  I  corded  the 
organ.  In  the  winter  when  we  would  go  visit  our 
neighbors.  "Jay"  would  pull  Reha  anJ  mo  nn  ihc 
sleigh  behind  his  siiddle  hor.sc'. 

We  had  a  hand  turning  washer  wiili  a  scrub 
board,  and  a  wash  hou.se  with  a  Kuler.  l^ter  we  got 
an  updated  Maytag  Gas  washer,  but  "my.  oh.  my!"--it 
was  hard  starting.  When  \^f  were  first  married  wc 
packed  all  our  water.    Later  "Jay"  put  a  sink  in.  S4i  the 
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water  could  at  least  run  out.  It  was  when  we  got  the 
electricity  that  we  remodeled  our  house.  Then  we  put 
in  our  bathroom. 

We  had  a  hand  cranked  telephone,  when  I  was 
first  married,  for  many  years.  Almost  everyone  on 
the  creek  had  one~and  all  on  the  same  line. 

We  always  planned  on  picking  gooseberries, 
wild  currants,  and  chokecherries,  during  the  summer 
and  fall  months.  Then,  we'd  make  jams  and  jellies 
with  them.  We  raised  chickens,  turkeys,  ducks,  and 
geese.  "Jay"  didn't  care  for  the  geese,  for  when  they 
run  through  the  hay  field  they  would  flatten  it  all  out. 
We  also  canned  lots  of  chickens  and  beef,  had  corned 
beef  and  raised  our  own  pigs  and  cured  our  own  meat. 
When  the  fryer's  were  ready,  I  would  brown  them, 
put  them  in  bottles  and  pressure  cook  them  in  bottles. 
We  had  our  own  eggs;  however,  we  kept  only  enough 
for  our  own  use  and  sold  the  rest.  We  also  sold  some 
of  our  chickens  and  turkeys. 

We  had  some  awfully  dry  years.  The  fields 
would  have  big  cracks  in  them~we  had  to  buy  hay, 
this  was  mostly  in  1930.  After  that  we  had  some 
good  years.  It  was  wet  and  the  cattle  prices  came 
back  up. 

We  put  the  cattle  on  the  forest  in  July,  and 
then  would  routinely  take  them  off  in  October. 

We  expected  to  be  snowed  in  after 
Thanksgiving  until  about  April.  In  those  earlier  years, 
you  didn't  expect  the  roads  to  be  open.  You  planned 
to  be  snowed  in  and  you  planned  your  winter  food 
supply  ahead.  "Jay"  carried  the  mail  twice  a  week  to 
Argora.  Sometimes  he  stayed  at  Smalls  all  night  and 
he  always  brought  groceries  back;  of  course  during 
the  winter  months,  his  route  was  carried  by  team  and 
sleigh. 

He  was  on  the  Edie  school  board  and  was 
president  of  the  Medicine  Lodge  Cattlemen's 
Association.  Several  years  he  also  rode  for  the 
Medicine  Lodge  Cattlemen's  Association,  as  well  as 
being  a  member  for  19  years.  He  was  a  State 
Director  of  the  Idaho  Cattlemen's  Association,  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  Advisory  Board  of 
St.  Anthony,  and  a  member  of  the  Clark  County  Stock 
Growers  Association. 

On  the  ranch  we  raised  hay  (some  wild  and 
some  alfalfa)  for  our  cattle  and  other  livestock.  We 
were  limited  as  to  the  number  of  cattle  we  could  run 
on  Taylor  Grazing.  We  put  up  hay  with  nets,  then  an 
overshot,  a  beaverslide  and  finally  a  baler.  We 
bought  more  range  to  increase  our  permit. 

I  helped  "Jay"  outside  until  Reba  was  bom. 


then  as  soon  as  she  could  fit  in  a  saddle,  she  helped 
her  dad  also. 

"Jay"  was  sick  a  lot  with  a  bad  leg.  Even 
after  Reba  was  married  she  came  back  and  helped  us 
at  the  ranch. 

"Jay"  changed  work  with  Francis  Williams, 
Sam  Clark,  and  also  Frank  Kenson,  who  came  from 
a  large  family,  and  was  Howard  Ellis  wife's  brother. 

The  men  timbered  in  the  winter,  getting  out 
what  fence  post  and  fuel  they  would  need.  "Jay"  got 
the  wood  from  up  Weber  Creek,  at  first  using  only  a 
cross  cut  saw.  Later  we  got  a  buzz  saw.  When  we 
first  went  to  the  ranch  "Jay"  had  around  four  head  of 
work  and  saddle  horses.  We  sold  all  the  time  to  horse 
buyers. 

We  were  fortunate  to  be  among  the  few  that 
had  lights  in  the  house,  as  Grandpa  Edie  had  a  gas 
motor  setup.  A  spring  ran  next  to  the  house,  so  he 
built  a  "spring  house".  It  was  joined  to  the  house  by 
a  hallway.  We  kept  our  milk,  cream,  butter  and  other 
foods  there,  and  they  didn't  freeze. 

When  it  came  time  for  Reba  to  attend  high 
school,  I  stayed  in  Dubois  with  Mable  Gauchay  and 
her  daughter,  Joy,  at  the  Wilson  Motel. 

Reba  took  dancing  lesson  in  Dubois  from  Mr. 
K.  Dean  Larson.  He  drove  up  from  Idaho  Falls  to 
give  lessons  to  quite  a  few  students  of  the  area. 

After  graduating  from  the  Dubois  High 
School,  Reba  continued  her  education  at  Utah  State  at 
Logan,  Utah, 

Reba  became  the  wife  of  Robert  "Bob" 
Thomas  of  Dubois.  They  joined  us,  her  parents,  in 
the  ranching  business  at  Medicine  Lodge.  They  were 
the  parents  of  two  sons,  Kelly  and  Kim.  Our 
grandsons  are  now  married  and  have  their  own 
families. 

One  of  my  favorite  past  times  was  painting. 
I  particularly  enjoyed  painting  scenery  pictures  of  the 
Medicine  Lodge  Canyon.  I  like  to  find  old  saws  to 
paint  scenes  on.  I  spent  much  time  crocheting  and 
knitting,  also.  I  have  made  countless  afghans,  most  of 
which  I  have  given  away. 

We  owned  and  operated  the  ranch,  raising 
stock  cattle  until  1958,  when  we  sold  the  ranch  to 
Clifton  May,  and  retired,  due  to  poor  health.  The 
first  years  "Jay"  and  I  purchased  a  trailer  and  moved 
into  Dubois.  We  kept  our  cattle  at  Frederiksen,  who 
fed  them  that  winter.  "Jay"  and  I  moved  to  Salmon, 
Idaho  where  our  daughter,  Reba,  and  son-in-law, 
"Bob"  Thomas,  and  two  boys,  had  purchased  a  cattle 
ranch. 
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"Jay"  and  I  spent  a  number  of  years  wintering 
in  Mesa,  Arizona.  We  had  a  mobile  home  at  the 
Silver  Spur  Trailer  Court.  In  Salmon  we  purchased  a 
summer  home.  Each  winter  a  group  from  this  area 
headed  "South"  for  the  winter  months  to  the  Mesa, 
Arizona  area—who  included:  "Tom"  and  Eunice 
Clark,  Stacy  and  Helen  Bond,  Carl  and  Leah 
Leonardson.  Also  living  in  Arizona  was  a  former 
Warm  Creek  Forest  Ranger,  Larry  Garner,  and 
former  resident,  Veda  Hoopes  Lansberry  and  her 
husband.  "Jay"  passed  away,  following  a  lingering 
illness,  August  8,  1967.  He  and  our  son  are  buried  in 
the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

Melba  was  named  the  Clark  County  Rodeo 
"Pioneer  Queen"  in  1977. 

I  continued  to  follow  the  same  winter  months 
pattern  for  several  years;  however,  I  now  live  in 
Salmon,  Idaho  near  our  daughter  and  family. 

TOLD  ON  TAPE  BY  MELBA  EDIE  DOUGLAS  TO  B.IS 


VIRGIL  J.  EDWARDS 
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Jes.s  L.  Edwards 

I  was  born  in  Blackfoot,  Idaho  November  10, 
1910  to  Jess  L.  and  Ida  Matilda  Bybee  Edwards.  I 
had  one  sister,  Lela  three  years  older  than  I  and  a 
brother,  Clifford,  three  years  younger. 


Vlriiil  &  Lela 


We  moved  to  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho  in  1915,  built 
a  home  on  North  Boulevard,  and  started  to  school  at 
Riverside.  This  was  the  time  of  the  great  flu 
epidemic;  a  lot  of  people  died.  We  wore  gauze  masks 
and  a  stinking  bag  of  asafetida  around  our  necks.  The 
fumes  were  supposed  to  kill  the  flu  germ  before  it  got 
to  your  nose.  Well,  I  don't  know  about  the  flu  bug, 
but  the  fumes  sure  were  rough  on  my  smeller. 
Anyhow  I  escaped  the  flu. 

In  1920,  my  father  homesteaded  160  acres  of 
dry  farm  five  miles  west  of  Lidy's  Hot  Springs  and 
three  miles  north  of  Frank  Reno's  place.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  trip  out  in  that  iron-tired,  horse -drown 
wagon,  with  a  hay  rack  loaded  with  plows  and 
personal  effects.  I  think  we  kids  walked  most  of  the 
75  miles  to  keep  from  riding  on  that  bone  crushing, 
lurching  wagon  jolting  over  gravel  roads.  It  took  us 
three  days.  When  we  pulled  up  in  front  of  our  new 
home  it  was  not  exactly  encouraging,  I  could  see 
Mother's  face  showing  resignation.  We  had  left  a 
good  home  in  Idaho  Falls,  for  160  acres  of  gravely 
soil  that  didn't  even  grow  good  sage  over  part  of  it. 
The  house  and  out  buildings  father  had  purchased 
from  a  discouraged,  fleeing  farmer.  The  house  was  a 
single  room  18'  X  20',  built  out  of  logs.  It  had  a  few 
crude  cupboards  and  a  sheet  iron  stove,  with  a  dirt 
floor  on  the  kitchen  part  and  board  fl(X)rs  on  the 
bedroom  side.  We  moved  the  furniture  inside  and 
Mother  soon  had  supper  cooking.  The  chickens  were 
put  in  a  small  house,  in  the  bottom  of  a  big  dry  wash 
to  protect  them  from  the  incessant  wind,  which  later 
proved  to  be  a  mistake.  Father  seeded  it  in  wheat, 
and  then  went  to  work  for  Frank  Reno  and  came  home 
on  weekends.  It  would  amuse  my  brother  Clifford 
and  me  when  at  night,  before  going  to  bed  Father 
would  turn  down  the  covers  and  inspect  the  bed  for 
snakes.  One  night  a  mouse  slipped  and  fell  right  into 
Papa's  face;  he  was  out  of  bed  in  a  tlash  A  few 
nights  later  we  got  our  turn,  there  was  a  big  pack  rat 
in  our  bed. 

Rattlesnakes  were  a  great  concern.  Pop 
banked  around  the  house  with  18  inches  of  din  to  keep 
them  from  getting  underneath,  which  turned  out  to  be 
a  good  thing. 

One  day  Lela,  Clifford,  and  I  were  playing  in 
the  big  dry  wash.  It  was  a  clear  day.  except  tor  some 
clouds  in  the  nortli.  We  kept  hearing  a  rumbling  noise 
up  tlie  wash.  It  was  getting  louder  all  tlie  time. 
Firuilly  we  Kniked  up  and  here  was  a  wall  of  water 
four  or  five  fcxit  high  coming  down  tlie  wash.  We  just 
had  time  to  scramble  out  of  its  patli.    There  were  the 
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chickens  floating  on  nests  all  over. 

Clifford  and  I  didn't  have  much  to  amuse 
ourselves  with,  so  we  would  use  a  horse  blanket  for  a 
sail  on  the  buggy.  We  used  a  rope  to  keep  the 
sheaves  off  the  ground  and  scooted  across  the  flat 
prairie  with  the  wind,  until  we  hit  a  wash.  Then  we 
would  trudge  home  for  a  horse  to  pull  us  out. 

Pop  had  nailed. the  old  outhouse  to  the  barbed 
wire  fence  and  post  to  keep  it  from  blowing  over. 
One  day  during  a  fierce  wind,  I  had  to  go  out  to  the 
chicken  coop  for  eggs.  The  path  ran  right  past  the 
outhouse.  I  made  it  out  alright,  but  on  the  way  back 
I  had  my  head  down,  leaning  into  the  wind,  and  just 
as  I  got  to  the  outhouse  a  gust  of  wind  hit  tearing  it 
loose  from  the  fence.  Before  I  could  move,  it  bowled 
me  over,  hitting  me  in  the  head.  I  didn't  come  to 
until  I  was  in  the  house. 

The  crop  my  father  planted  never  amounted  to 
much.  As  soon  as  a  blade  of  wheat  started,  a  hungry 
rabbit  or  squirrel  ate  it  off.  The  jacks  were  very  thick 
that  year.  There  were  also  lots  of  sage  chickens,  but 
Father  was  a  stickler  to  obey  the  law  and  wouldn't  kill 
one  if  he  was  starving  to  death. 

There  was  a  large  two-story  house,  a  nice 
barn  and  a  windmill  that  pumped  water  for  us.  Some 
company  from  Utah  had  dug  large  canals  all  over  the 
desert  miles  to  he  south  of  us  and  started  a  land  boom 
at  the  start  of  World  War  I,  promising  water  to 
farmers.  At  the  time  we  were  there,  most  160  acre 
parcels  in  the  area  had  a  fair  home  on  them;  all  of 
them  abandoned  until  you  got  to  the  New  Monteview 
or  Mud  Lake  shores. 

After  proving  up  on  a  place,  the  law  required 
that  if  you  left,  you  had  to  leave  a  stove,  table,  bed, 
etc.,  so  in  many  cases  you  could  move  back.  The  bed 
covers  were  turned  down,  the  table  was  set  for  two, 
you  could  even  tell  tiiey  had  eggs  and  bacon  for 
breakfast.  They  had  eaten  and  got  on  their  horses  or 
car  and  left,  never  to  return. 

When  we  moved  we  took  the  bedding  etc. 
We  came  back  several  years  later  to  see  how  tilings 
were  and  our  home  was  gone,  and  all  tiie  otiiers  were 
gone  also,  who  got  tiiem?  The  furniture  was  hauled 
out  by  a  fellow  who  sold  it  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Before  we  moved  out  tiiere.  Pop  had  bought 
a  saddle  horse  to  ride  and  pull  tiie  buggy.  He  was  a 
tall  rangy  sorrel  about  20  years  old.  He  had  a 
backbone  like  a  picket  fence,  an  ugly  head,  mean  eyes 
and  a  disposition  to  match.  There  were  two  tilings  he 
hated,  number  one  was  kids  and  tiie  second  was 
pulling  a  buggy.    When  I  tried  to  ride  him  he  would 


just  mope  along  and  if  I  used  a  switch  on  him  to  speed 
him  up,  he'd  turn  his  ugly  head  and  glare  at  me  and 
show  his  teeth  and  sometimes  would  try  to  bite,  so  I'd 
kick  him  in  die  nose.  One  day  I  rode  him  to  Lidy  Hot 
Springs.  I  was  trying  to  get  him  off  a  slow  walk 
when  an  old  cowpoke  walked  over  and  said,  "Sonny 
that  horse  was  broke  to  ride  with  spurs."  I  told 
Father  what  he  had  said  and  father  promised  me  a  pair 
of  spurs  first  trip  to  Dubois.  In  tiie  meantime  I  got  to 
thinking  and  went  in  the  shed  and  took  two  shingle 
nails  and  drove  one  in  the  heel  of  my  shoes  and  cut 
tiiem  off  so  they  would  protrude  about  1/8"  or  so  and 
climbed  on  Old  Bill.  I  got  all  set  and  said  giddup  and 
at  the  same  time  I  clapped  my  heels  into  his  bonny  old 
ribs.  The  results  were  no  less  than  fantastic.  Old  Bill 
reared  up  pawing  the  air  then  took  off  like  he  was  jet 
propelled,  flying  across  the  sage  brush  with  me 
hanging  by  my  finger  tips  to  tiie  sur-single  down  his 
bouncing  rump.  I  didn't  dare  let  go,  it  would  have 
killed  me.  I  finally  got  him  to  circle  and  stopped  him 
in  the  yard,  being  careful  not  to  touch  him  with  my 
heels. 

Finally  Father  got  a  chance  to  go  to  Dubois 
with  Frank  Reno,  in  a  Model  T  Ford.  In  that  twenty- 
five  miles  they  fixed  seven  flat  tires.  He  had  the  long 
awaited  spurs  when  he  got  home.  I  put  them  on  and 
mounted  Old  Bill;  the  results  were  more  than  hoped 
for,  his  head  was  up,  as  he  pranced  down  the  road  in 
good  gate.  I  never  had  to  use  the  spurs,  I  guess  the 
jingle  was  enough. 

When  tiie  fall  work  was  done,  we  moved  into 
a  house  across  for  the  school  house.  It  was  painted  an 
ugly  brown,  but  most  important  of  all  it  had  a  well 
tiiat  had  to  be  pumped  by  hand.  We  brought  a  pig 
over  with  us.  We  didn't  have  a  pen  for  him,  so  he 
ran  loose  and  played  with  the  dog. 

Pop  always  made  friends  with  the  animals. 
Well,  Thanksgiving  was  coming  and  we  didn't  have 
any  meat,  and  Pop  wouldn't  eat  a  jackrabbit  if  he  was 
starving  to  death,  so  we  had  to  have  tiiat  pig  killed. 
It  was  obvious  Pop  couldn't  do  it  so  we  hired  Mr. 
Nielson  to  do  tiie  job.  After  the  ghastiy  deed  was 
done  and  Thanksgiving  rolled  around.  Mom  had  a  nice 
roast  all  done  up  with  potatoes  and  gravy,  dressing 
and  the  works  on  tiie  table.  The  blessing  was  said  and 
we  kids  sat  there  waiting  for  Pop  to  start  the  meal. 
His  face  was  kinda  white.  He  gulped  a  couple  of 
times  and  his  prominent  adams  apple  bobbed  up  and 
down  in  his  tiiin  neck.  Suddenly  he  burst  out,  "I  can't 
do  it!  I  can't  eat  him!  Its  just  like  eating  a  friend." 

Our  school  teacher  was  Mr.  Green;  he  quit. 
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Then  a  Mr.  Antone  Pederson  came.  The  only  pupils 
I  remember  were  the  Nielsen's,  Alonzo,  Bertha,  and 
Zenna,  Bruce  Rising,  and  Joseph  Boshevt, 

In  the  winter  they  held  dances  in  the  school 
house,  dancing  until  dawn.  Music  supplied  by  the 
local  talent.  Mr.  Boshevt  played  the  piano  or  the 
violin  or  sang  with  equal  dexterity.  A  very  talented 
man,  he  could  howl  or  yodel  like  a  pack  of  coyotes 
until  you  couldn't  tell  the  difference,  and  I  heard  them 
all  of  the  time. 

One  winter  morning  Pop  found  a  large  black 
stallion  in  the  yard.  We  put  water  in  a  tub  for  him  to 
drink.  We  fed  him  a  little  hay,  not  having  much  to 
spare,  but  to  no  avail;  we  found  him  dead  later  on. 
When  Frank  Reno  found  out  about  the  stallion,  he  was 
very  upset.  They  had  looked  all  over  for  the  horse, 
he  had  paid  $900.00  for  it  and  had  him  shipped  here 
from  back  east. 

After  school  was  out  we  moved  back  to  the 
homestead.  One  day  Pop  crawled  under  the  house  to 
see  what  was  growling  under  there,  he  came  scooting 
out  backwards,  saying  there  was  two  large  yellow  eyes 
staring  at  him. 

We  returned  home  one  day  to  find  a  large 
Canadian  Lynx  hanging  on  the  fence.  It  had  been 
killed  by  Mr.  Reno. 

One  day,  on.  arriving  home,  we  caught  a  man 
jumping  out  the  window.  He  jumped  on  his  horse  and 
rode  away  with  Pop's  new  shoes  and  his  valuable  coin 
collection  he  had  been  gathering  for  years. 

We  lived  on  the  homestead  less  than  two  years 
then  moved  back  to  Idaho  Falls,  where  I  continued  my 
education  with  two  years  of  high  school. 

During  the  depression,  I  worked  in  the  timber 
at  Island  Park  cutting  and  hauling  house  logs,  and 
telephone  poles. 


I  married  Debra  Neely  in  1939.  When  World 
War  II  broke  out,  we  had  two  children  so  the  Army 
didn't  want  me.  I  did  welding  at  Logan  U.S.A.C, 
then  to  Oakland,  California  for  four  years,  then  out  to 
the  A.E.C.  Site,  and  then  for  the  Atlas  Mechanical. 

Tragedy  struck  our  two  older  boys.  In  1958 
our  second  son,  Ronnie,  was  killed  in  an  auto 
accident.  He  left  a  wife  and  child.  In  1959  our  oldest 
son,  Larry  was  killed  in  a  car  wreck  on  the  same  road 
just  five  miles  from  the  previous  accident.  We  have 
a  son,  James  in  Salt  Lake  City,  a  second  son  Dilbert 
in  Boise,  and  a  daughter  in  Idaho  Falls. 

I  have  retired,  and  gone  into  lapidary  work  as 
a  hobby,  collecting  and  polishing  rocks.  It  keeps  me 
active  and  gets  me  out  into  the  desert  I've  learned  to 
love. 

COMPILED  BY  VIRGIL  EDWARDS 


GUSTAF  LEONARD  EKSTROM 


1 


"Gus" 

"Gus"  first  came  to  Dubois  as  a  young  man. 
to  visit  his  uncle,  "Al"  HendrlLsen,  whom  he  hadn't 
seen  since  he  was  a  kid.  He  said  he  traded  ot't'  his 
motorcycle  for  a  Mcxlel  T  Ford  to  make  the  u-ip  out 
west. 

Worchester.  Massachusetts  was  where  he  was 
horn,  September  2.  I'XXi.  The  tamily  moved  to 
Sutton  where  his  parents.  Gottfried  S.  and  .'\nn.i 
HenricLsen  ELsyoni  farmed.  They  milked  aK^ut  128 
cows.  "Gus"  heifX'd  his  dad  deliver  milk,  he  UxA  the 
horse  and  wagon,  while  his  dad  drove  the  old  truck. 


Virgil  &  Dehra 
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"Gus"  started  to  schcx)!  at  Sutton  in  1913, 
where  he  obtained  his  grade  school  education. 

There  were  six  boys  and  two  girls  in  our 
family.  All  of  the  boys  served  in  the  war,  two  of 
them  I  lost  in  the  war.  His  sisters  were:  Mrs. 
Kenneth  (Helen)  Anderson  and  Mrs.  Jean  Miller  of 
Massachuttes. 

I  left  home  August  1,  1926,  arriving  at  Dubois 
parking  in  front  of  what  is  now  the  Rasmussen  Hotel. 
"Doc"  McVicker  stopped  there  with  a  wagon  load  of 
supplies,  headed  for  the  Denning  and  Clark  ranch.  He 
was  their  camptender.  He  told  me  "Al"  was  up  in  the 
mountains  at  the  Divide  Creek  cowcamp,  but  he  would 
soon  be  leaving  to  start  trapping.  At  the  time  Clay 
Colson  was  punching  cows  for  the  association. 

"Doc"  left  town  in  his  wagon,  with  me 
following  close  behind  on  the  old  gravel  road,  headed 
for  the  Denning  and  Clark  ranch,  where  we  stayed  for 
the  night.  "Bob"  Chastain  was  the  company  foreman. 
Chastains  lived  in  the  house  now  owned  by  Orville 
and  "Myrt"  Williams.  The  Denning  home  was  to  the 
east,  under  the  trees.  Mrs.  Chastain  stuck  her  head 
out  the  door  and  asked  me  in  to  have  supper  and 
found  me  a  place  to  sleep  for  the  night. 

The  next  morning,  "Doc"  and  I  headed  out  on 
the  bench,  to  Cold  Springs,  where  he  had  a  homestead 
and  a  wife.  She  told  me  I  could  sleep  in  the  shed, 
which  I  shared  with  a  number  of  cow  hides. 

The  following  day  I  attempted  to  keep  up 
horse  back  to  reach  "Al's"  camp.  He  was  riding  an 
old,  army  McClellan  saddle,  a  World  War  I  saddle. 
When  "Al"  first  seen  me  he  said,  "By  golly  kid,  you 
look  just  like  a  drowned  rat!  Here  I  stayed  with  "  Al" 
for  quite  a  few  years.  "Al"  being  a  government 
trapper,  worked  the  areas  of  Mackay,  Birch  Creek, 
Bernice,  and  we  rode  horses  everywhere.  A  tent  was 
our  home,  both  summer  and  winter.  We  had 
cupboards  in  there,  floors,  a  bunk  full  of  straw  that 
was  real  comfortable,  except  when  we'd  get  frozen 
coyotes  and  "Al"  would  put  them  in  the  bed  and  we'd 
lay  with  our  feet  on  them  to  get  them  thawed,  so  we 
could  skin  them  out. 

In  the  spring  when  Denning  and  Clark  started 
to  lamb,  I  went  up  there  to  work.  I  would  work  there 
in  the  summer  and  trap  in  the  winter  at  Howe,  for  Jim 
Little. 

I  remember  stopping  at  the  Winsper  Store  to 
buy  some  cookies  and  other  supplies.  They  had 
everything  in  their  store. 

We  set  traps  all  over,  averaging  about,  35  or 
40  miles  a  day  with  pack  horses.     There  were  trap 


lines  from  Howe  to  Birch  Creek,  around  the  old 
Stoddard  ranch  and  Reno  Ranch,  cutting  across  to  the 
Denning  and  Clark  ranch.  We'd  bring  in  16  or  17 
coyotes  every  night—all  skinned.  We'd  bring  them 
home  by  hanging  the  hides  on  the  saddle  strings  on 
both  sides  of  the  saddle.  One  fall  we  got  438  coyotes, 
all  together. 

On  this  job  we  made  many  fiiends,  some 
were:     "Lee"  Small,  Mrs.  Small;  others  I  knew  were 
P.T.Boguson,  "Tom"  Rainey,  Charlie  Howe,  Charlie 
Hughey,  Martin  Coin,  "Bill"  Getus  —  they  all  worked 
for  Denning  and  Clark. 

Denning  and  Clark  was  a  big  outfit,  which  run 
a  lot  of  sheep,  probably  several  thousand  head  at  one 
time. 

Then  there  was  the  Wood  Live  Stock 
Company  headquartered  up  by  Spencer.  I  never 
worked  for  them,  but  helped  move  sheep  a  few  time 
and  knew  Felix  Martinez,  Wiley  Lyons  and  all  those 
old  fellows  who  worked  there. 

"Andy"  Quigley  wanted  me  to  go  to  Salmon 
to  work  for  "Fred"  Bruck,  his  nephew,  so  "Andy"  and 
I  headed  up  Birch  Creek,  over  top  to  Salmon  where  I 
worked  about  five  or  six  months. 

Eventually  I  migrated  to  Mackay  working  for 
the  Taylor  Bros,  who  run  some  15  hundred  head  of 
cattle. 

One  time  I  got  about  ten  days  off,  so  got  my 
horse,  Star, and  another  I  called  Cap--my  bedroll  and 
rode  to  Dubois.  I'd  stop  and  sleep  wherever  it  got 
dark.  There  I  visited  a  few  days  with  uncle  "Al", 
then  headed  back  to  my  job. 

About  1934  or  1935,  Andy  Quigley,  wrote  me 
a  letter  wanting  me  to  go  over  there  and  drive  the  mail 
on  the  passenger  stage. 

"Tom"  Benedict  had  the  Benedict  stage  lines 
and  they  hauled  express  and  passenger  from  Salmon  to 
Mackay.  Enoch  Cox  had  another  bus  which  came 
from  Pocatello,  he  lived  at  Chubbuck.  He  called  his 
line  the  Salmon  River  Stages.  We'd  meet  at  Mackay 
at  the  Corner  Cafe.  It  eventually  turned  into  one  line. 
Anyway,  I  went  over  there  and  started  driving.  We 
had  to  make  the  same  run  everyday,  I  think  I  got 
Sixty  dollars  a  week  to  drive  from  Salmon  to  Mackay 
and  back,  210  miles  a  day  with  the  mail  sacks  for  all 
the  ranches. 

We  hauled  newspapers  and  films  for  the 
theatres,  ice  cream  in  those  big  cartons  with  the 
insulation  around  them,  even  meat,  from  Swaggart's 
in  Pocatello,  for  the  stores.  It  was  quite  a  deal.  I 
drove  there  for  many  years  and  finally  Enoch  Cox 
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bought  Benedict's  stage  line  out  and  made  it  all 
Salmon  River  Stages  from  Pocatello  to  Blackfoot  to 
Arco,  Darlington,  Moore,  Mackay,  Challis  and 
Salmon.  It  made  connections  with  the  Intermountain 
bus  going  to  Missoula  and  Hamilton,  Montana. 

I  decided  to  throw  in  my  hat  to  bus  driving  to 
join  the  U.S.  Army.  I  got  on  a  train  coming  from 
Butte,  Montana.  I  sat  down  by  a  young  fellow,  who 
told  me  he  was  from  Dubois.  It  was  Walter  Johnson, 
"Sid"  Johnson's  son.  "Sid"  was  the  Dubois  Barber  for 
years,  with  his  shop  in  the  north-west  corner  of 
Laird's  garage.  Walter  was  a  nice  fellow  —he  was  a 
big,  tall  man  with  a  bushy  head  of  hair.  Sometime 
later  Water  was  killed  while  serving  in  the  service. 
Some  of  the  Small  family  were  on  the  bus  too. 

We  all  went  straight  to  Ft.  Douglas.  Basic 
training  was  soon  over-- we  didn't  fool  around.  The 
Sergeant  called  me  into  the  office,  I  thought.  Oh,  what 
have  I  done  now.  He  told  me  that  I  belong  in  the 
motor  pool,  then  I  became  a  sergeant,  or  a  motor  pool 
sergeant,  and  had  charge  of  some  52  trucks  and  jeeps 
and  weapon  carriers.  Our  troops  went  on  to 
Kentucky,  to  Camp  Shanks,  New  York,  then  shipped 
out  to  Scotland,  "the  Firth  of  Clyde",  they  called  it. 
They  unloaded  us  into  a  big  black  train,  and  we  got 
off  in  Carington,  England. 

Until  the  28th  May  we  were  getting  ready  for 
the  invasion.  It  was  the  night  of  the  5th  or  so,  and 
Eisenhower  was  there  and  he  was  standing  on  the  tail 
gate  of  one  of  my  trucks  telling  us  about  D-Day. 

Several  of  the  fellows  I  knew  were  killed  right 
away,  but  we  just  kept  going.  When  we  got  out  in  the 
water  on  the  morning  of  D-Day  there  were  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  ships  there  just  firing  and  firing.  We 
kept  moving  on  up. 

We  lost  a  lot  of  men  at  Normandy  Beach.  We 
just  got  on  the  beach  and  I  looked  back  and  saw  the 
boat  I'd  been  on,  it  was  called  the  Benjamin  J.  Haskin 
No.  499.  I  kK)ked  back  just  in  time  to  see  her  go 
down— lots  of  guys  didn't  get  off  that  one.  We  kept 
going  and  got  into  Belgium,  then  went  through 
France. 

I  received  the  Bronze  Spearhead  for 
Normandy  and  five  Bronze  Stars  for  the  different 
campaigns  and  two  Purple  Hearts. 

One  time  on  Normandy  Beach  there  were 
German's  flying  in  there  all  the  time  dropping  shells. 
The  big  guns  were  right  up  in  front  of  us.  Those 
German's  were  blowing  ships  and  everything  witli 
men  hanging  on  them.  We  had  captured  lots  ot 
German  prisoners  there.    They  were  getting  on  boats 


and  being  sent  to  England  and  lots  of  them  had  big 
brushes  they  were  using  to  scrub  the  blood  off  of  the 
stretchers.  If  you  walked  towards  one  of  them  he'd 
think  you  were  going  to  slit  his  throat-they  were 
really  scared.    Everything  was  real  nasty. 

We  got  caught  in  the  bulge,  and  they  pretty 
nearly  cleaned  us  out  and  kicked  us  way  back.  Fatten 
came  and  got  us  out.  We  were  there  for  six  days  and 
nights.  Nobody  knows  how  we  got  out  of  there 
because  they  were  really  firing  big  shells.  We  were 
in  an  old  cemetery. 

There  were  lots  of  booby  traps,  they  would 
drop  watches  or  pencils  that  the  boys  would  pick  up, 
and  get  blown  to  pieces.  Our  boys  would  come  to  an 
old  house  and  rush  in  to  grab  things.  I'd  tell  them  to 
not  touch  anything,  and  to  throw  a  rock  in  before 
entering.  When  a  rock  was  thrown  in  a  whole  wall 
would  blow  out.  The  water  was  all  poisoned,  so  we 
couldn't  drink  any  German  water.  Big  C47s  would 
fly  in  and  drop  big  bales  of  clothes.  However,  a  lot 
of  these  the  Germans  would  get  first. 

While  we  were  out  there  I  met  General  Patton, 
General  Hodges  and  General  Bradley.  We  were 
getting  ready  to  shell  St.  Lowell  and  I  met  my 
youngest  brother,  I  had  seen  for  a  long  time.  He  was 
in  another  outfit  and  we  could  only  talk  a  few 
minutes. 

Finally  we  ended  up  in  Pilson,  Czechoslovakia 
air  field.  Unknown  to  us,  one  of  our  men  jumped  in 
and  took  off  in  one  of  their  planes.  He  sailed  right 
down  over  the  top  of  us  and  one  of  the  fellows  on  the 
ground  shot  him  down.  The  captain  wanted  us  to  tell 
who  shot  him,  but  we  didn't. 

We  went  down  to  Nurenburg,  where  they 
were  hanging  all  those  guys.  One  of  the  guys  tixik  a 
pill  and  died  before  they  could  hang  him.  We  worked 
down  to  Lahar,  France,  and  finally  were  shipped 
home,  landing  in  Boston,  Massachuttes.  I'SA.  We 
came  on  an  LCT  (Landing  Craft  Tank)  not  near  as 
nice  as  the  boat  we  had  gone  over  on.  The  next  day 
we  got  into  Boston  and  went  to  Camp  Miles  Stindish. 
I  was  in  charge  of  all  the  men  going  to  Ft.  Donovan. 

My  sister  lived  just  about  six  minutes  from 
Camp,  but  they  wouldn't  give  me  permission  to  call 
her.  We  were  going  west  and  they'd  let  us  call  out 
west,  but  they  thought  it  was  t(HiIish  tn  call  anyone  sti 

close. 

I  gt)t  home  for  Christmas  ot  l^)4(i  after  tlie 
war.  1  went  to  driving  bus  again  atter  hc\n^ 
discharged.  1  drove  until  1956  and  decided  I'd  had 
enough  oi  listening  to  jvopie  crying  aN>ut  different 
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things,  so  decided  I  wanted  to  get  out  in  the  mountains 
again. 

S0--I  worked  for  "Charhe"  Lau,  who  bought 
a  ranch  on  Medicine  Lodge  and  also  had  range  in 
Middle  Creek.  I'd  go  to  California  and  he'd  buy 
lambs  and  ship  them  down  to  me  in  California,  where 
I  had  pasture  for  them.  I  had  Mexican  crews  and 
they'd  do  the  fencing.  When  the  lambs  got  to 
California  from  Idaho,  we'd  unload  them  and  put  the 
in  the  pastures. 

Mr.  Benefield  had  big  ranch  down  there  and 
he'd  help  me  find  pasture  all  over~around  Blythe  and 
Ripley,  California. 

I  guess  I  worked  for  seven  or  eight  years  and 
then  "Charlie"  was  getting  ready  to  sell  out,  so  I  quit. 

"Ab"  Laird  asked  me  to  come  help  him,  so  I 
did.  I  thought  it  would  be  nice  to  go  up  next  to 
Yellowstone  Park  and  tend  camp.  I  worked  here 
April,  1962-1965  as  camptender  and  foreman. 

Then  I  worked  for  Phyllis  Laird  for  awhile  as 
camptender  and  foreman  from  June  1965  to  1967. 

"Bud"  Rasmussen  wanted  me  to  go  out  to  the 
U.  S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station,  so  that's  where  I 
ended  up  in  April  1967.  I  worked  there  until  I  retired 
at  age  65,  September  2,  1972. 

The  Station  has  changed  a  lot.  When  I  was 
there  we  just  had  a  few  fellows  that  did  a  lot  of  jobs. 
Some  of  these  were:  Horace  Frederiksen,  "Milt" 
Thompson,  Harry  Dunn,  Lowell  Wilson  and  "Kenny" 
Frederiksen.  In  those  sheds  outside  it  was  nothing  at 
all  for  one  man  to  take  care  of  the  lambing.  I  used  to 
go  from  one  shed  to  another  and  take  care  of  them, 
Horace  and  Harry,  would  help  out.  I  did  all  the 
skinning  and  everything  during  lambing.  The 

camptender  is  only  supposed  to  work  40  hours  a  week 
now.  I  used  to  work  twenty  hours  a  day.  I  couldn't 
leave  a  sheepherder  half  way  between  here  and  the 
mountains  and  say,  "I  can  only  work  so  long,  I  have 
to  go  home.  "I'd  throw  my  bedroll  down  on  the 
ground  at  night  and  stay  right  with  him.  Sometimes 
it  was  11  or  12  o'clock  at  night  before  I  could  go  to 
bed.  We  had  to  keep  the  sheep  moving  and  round 
them  up  and  watch  them.    It's  all  different  now. 

The  1981  Ratdesnake  Fire  really  was  bad  for 
the  station.  It  effected  their  grazing.  They  went 
down  to  the  Bernice  Allotment  in  Blackfoot  for  needed 
feed.    Charles  Law  used  to  go  down  that  way  too. 

I  enjoyed  working  with  the  people  at  the 
Station,  including  the  Director,  Dr.  Donald  A.  Price. 

I  was  on  the  State  payroll  under  Kenneth 
Frederiksen  until  I  got  to  be  65  years  of  age.     Then 


Ken  and  Don  were  able  to  hire  me  through  the 
Federal  payroll  for  six  months  every  year.  My  ticker 
started  bothering  me  and  I  had  to  quit. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  at  Pocatello, Salmon,  Dubois  and  helped  to 
organize  the  Post  at  Mud  Lake. 

I've  been  active  in  the  Dubois  Community 
Baptist  Church.  My  job  has  been  to  water  the  lawn, 
Stan  Housholder  keeps  it  mowed. 

However,  I  continued  to  enjoy  life  and  keep 
puttering  around  and  having  birthdays. 

I  helped  "Billy"  Frederiksen  down  at  his  ranch 
after  I  retired.  We  built  some  fence,  hauled  hay,  and 
always  had  a  good  time. 

I  started  going  with  Mary  Doschades  and  on 
November  6,  1967  we  were  married  in  Boise.  Orville 
and  Myrtle  Williams  got  married  just  two  days  before 
we  did,  on  November  4.  We  made  our  home  in 
Dubois. 

"Mary  Ekstrom  passed  away  February  14, 
1980  at  Idaho  Falls.    She  is  buried  in  Dubois. 

Gus  passed  away  at  the  age  of  80,  January  21 , 
1987,  in  the  veterans  hospital  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
Interment  was  in  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

TAPED  BY  AILENE  FREDERIKSEN/  COMPILED  BY  BJS 


ARTHUR  MERTON  ELLIS  FAMILY 


"Art"  &  Eleanore 
I,  Arthur  Merton  Ellis,  was  born  in  Dubois  on 
17  September  1916,  the  oldest  of  five  children  born  to 
Bill  and  Mayme  Ellis.  Dr.  C.  E.  Jones  attended  my 
birth.  I  lived  in  Medicine  Lodge  Canyon  until  I  was 
six  -  I  recall  riding  from  my  Grandad's  place  (Lewis 
Ellis  ranch  now  owned  by  George  and  Fay  Whittaker) 
on  horseback  up  to  the  school  house  on  Edie  Creek  on 
a  horse  named  Polo,  and  I  didn't  get  there  until  the 
afternoon  recess.  Then  I  stayed  during  the  week  with 
the  school  teacher  and  her  family  for  my  first  few 
weeks  of  school  in  the  first  grade. 
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We  moved  to  Dubois  after  that.  Dad  ran  a 
livery  stable  and  dray  service  at  the  big  red  barn  that 
was  next  to  Joe  Pollock's  blacksmith  shop.  We  lived 
in  the  house  next  to  the  barn.  This  house  is  still  there 
and  being  lived  in  1981  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Myron 
Rammell.  We  lived  there  until  I  graduated  from  High 
SchfK)l  in  1933  and  the  family  then  moved  to  Spencer 
for  a  short  while. 

Dad  ran  a  bar  and  I  hauled  moonshine 
whiskey  from  Monida,  Montana  in  the  rumble  seat  of 
a  Model  A  Ford.  Prohibition  ended  about  then  and 
put  an  end  to  the  bar. 

We  moved  back  to  Dubois  the  next  fall.  1 
believe  it  was  during  the  ensuing  winter  I  helped  dig 
up  the  old  wooden  water  pipes  and  replace  them  with 
metal  ones.  Th\s  was  done  on  a  W.P.A.  project  with 
Lavant  Doschades  in  charge.  This  was  during  the 
depression. 

The  following  year,  1934,  1  Joined  the  C.C.C. 
at  White  Valley  near  Challis,  Idaho.  About  New 
Year,  1935,  we  moved  the  camp  down  on  the  main 
Salmon  River  at  the  mr)uth  of  Big  Creek  just  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Middle  Fork.  I  got  out  of  the  C's  in 
June  and  was  able  U)  get  a  job  on  the  Clark  County 
road  crew;  most  of  the  summer  was  spent  in  the 
Camas  Meadows  area.  The  crew  consisted  of  Johnny 
Oweas,  in  charge,  Orville  Williams,  with  his  wife 
Millie,  doing  the  cooking.  Jay  Albano  and  myself. 
The  quipment  we  u.sed  was  rather  primitive  by  today's 
standards. 

That  fall  I  again  joined  the  CCC's  and  spent 
the  winter  in  a  camp  on  Prie.st  Lake  in  northern  Idaho 
- 1  recall  we  worked  outside  when  the  temperature  was 
30  below  and  more  -  not  much  fun.  The  depression 
was  still  on  and  jobs  were  hard  V)  find. 

TTie  main  thing  I  remember  alx)ut  1936  was 
stacking  hay  on  the  Hazelbahr  spread  near  Wisdom, 
Montana  in  the  Big  Hole.  There  were  five  men  on  the 
stack-S  and  using  beaver  slides.  We  put  up  four  U)  five 
stacks  a  day  -  nine  hours  f(jr  $3.00  and  grxxJ  gra.ss  fed 
beef  to  eat.  Other  hands  on  mowers,  etc.,  were  only 
paid  $1.50  per  day.  That  fall  Tuffy  Ruffner  and  I 
hauled  many  truck  loads  r)f  grain  out  of  Camas 
Meadows  for  Bill  GarreLv)n  to  the  elevator  in  Dubois 
that  he  ran  for  many  years. 

Of  course  during  these  pretty  lean  years  we  all 
had  plenty  of  spare  time  for  hunting  and  fishing,  and 
depended  on  wildlife  for  a  lot  of  our  food.  Deer, 
antelope,  trout  and  sage  chickeas  were  always 
especially  plentiful,  and  we  usually  got  what  we 
needed,   regardless  of  the   game   laws,   which   were 


pretty  lax  then.  One  hunt  I  will  never  forget  tfK)k 
place  in  the  fall  of  1937.  "Tuffy"  Webster  and  I 
decided  tf)  check  on  the  antelope  out  on  Birch  Creek. 
We  drove  out  and  located  a  herd  of  three  or  four 
hundred.  I  got  out  of  the  car  and  laid  in  some 
sagebrush  and  "Tuffy"  .sp<K)ked  them  by  close  to  me. 
I  fired  four  shots  from  a  30.06  intf)  the  herd,  but  only 
saw  one  animal  go  down.  When  the  du.st  cleared  I 
found  five  deat  antelope  from  the  four  shots  and 
"Tuffy"  had  gf>tten  close  enough  tr)  shrxn  another  one, 
not  knf)wing  if  I  had  killed  any.  Needless  to  say,  we 
ate  a  lot  of  antelope  that  winter. 

In  the  spring  of  1938,  I  migrated  to  San 
Franci.sco  and  worked  for  the  Union  Oil  Company  in 
a  .service  .station,  until  the  summer  of  1940,  when  I 
returned  to  Dubois  and  worked  for  Ren  Willes  at  the 
Dubois  Garage.  I  was  paid  $80.00  per  month  and  was 
happy  to  get  it. 

War  clouds  were  gathering,  st)  "Phil"  Gauchay 
and  I  decided  to  join  the  Army  for  a  year.  I  was 
inducted  into  the  Army  on  Marcy  6,  1941 ,  as  a  private 
in  the  Infantry.  I  .spent  the  next  twenty-three  years  in 
the  Armed  Forces  with  ten  of  tho.se  years  overseas  in 
Europe  -  three  in  Germany,  four  in  England  and  three 
in  Spain.  1  met  and  married  my  second  wife  in 
Germany.  My  first  s<^)n  was  born  there,  and  our 
second  daughter  was  born  in  Spain.  I  was  also 
stationed  in  California,  South  Dakr)ta,  and  Nebraska 
and  Oregon  at  various  times.  I  was  fortunate  enough 
not  to  get  shot  at  or  killed  during  those  years,  and  was 
able  to  retire  as  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  from  the  Air 
Force  on  January  1,  1964.  My  retirement  certificate 
is  signed  by  General  Curtis  E.  LeMay. 

Luckily,  I  was  able  to  continue  work  for  the 
Air  Force  for  the  next  fifteen  years  in  Civil  Service, 
the  first  six  years  in  Ma.ssachu.setts  and  then  to  Minot. 
North  Dakota  where  we  now  live.  I  am  fully  retired 
now,  except  for  seasonal  jobs  with  Northrup  King 
Seed  Co.  during  the  spring  planting  season.  I  really 
enjoy  getting  around  the  n  orth western  part  of  North 
Dakota  distributing  garden  seed. 

As  for  side  activities  I  belong  to  the  American 
Legion,  the  Elks  Lodge  and  Masonic  Lodge.  I  al.v) 
spend  two  to  three  hours  a  day  at  the  YMCA  Health 
Club  trying  to  keep  in  shape  physically.  I  took  up  the 
game  of  handball  many  years  ago  and  still  play 
regularly.  In  fact.  I  was  recently  inducted  into  the 
North  Dakota  Handball  "Hall  of  Fame".  Not  too 
many  people  are  familiar  with  handball,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  most  physically  demanding  games  played.  My 
mneteen  year  old  son,  James,  is  the  North  Dakota 
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Junior  Champion. 

I  was  married  to  Amy  Didek  on  June  7,  1941 
in  Reno,  Nevada,  divorced  in  1947,  while  I  was 
stationed  in  Germany.  We  had  one  child,  Kathy,  born 
December  16,  1943,  in  Portland,  Oregon. 

My  second  marriage  was  to  Eleanore 
Benedikter,  May  29,  1947  in  Munich,  Germany.  We 
have  four  children:  .Jerry;  Terresa  (both  live  in 
Massachusetts);  Lori,  and  James  (both  live  in  Minot, 
North  Dakota). 

Since  I  have  moved  around  so  much,  Dubois 
still  seems  more  like  home  to  me  than  any  other  place, 
and  we  visited  the  folks  as  often  as  possible  over  the 
years.  We  visit  here  in  Minot  quite  often  with  Mary 
and  Bob  Van  Wormer,  Mary  being  the  former  Mary 
Maloney  from  Dubois. 

My  sisters  are  Donna  Ellis  Spino  (1919), 
Louise  Ellis  Kator  (1922),  and  twin  brothers  -  Robert 
Gail  and  William  Gene  Ellis  (1927). 

SUBMITTED  BY  ARTHUR  MERTON  ELLIS  -DEC  1981 


WILLIAM  ARTHUR  "BILL"  AND  MAYME 
BURNS  ELLIS 


"Bill"  &  Mavme 

WiUiam  A.  "Bill"  Ellis  was  born  to  Lewis  W. 
and  Ella  Colson  Ellis  at  Dubois,  Idaho.  They  also  had 
a  daughter,  Beatrice  Merle,  who  married  E.  W.  "Pat" 
Hoffman,  but  she  died  at  the  age  of  26  leaving  her 
husband  and  four  small  children. 

"Bill's"  parents  separated  when  he  was  about 
11  years  old  with  Bill  staying  with  his  father  and 
Beatrice  with  her  mother. 

About  this  time  "Lew"  had  filed  on  a 
homestead  in  Medicine  Lodge  Canyon,  but  he  also 
spent  a  lot  of  time  at  Wisdom,  Montana  taking  care  of 
the  ranch  and  settiing  the  estate  of  his  brotiier,  Owen, 


who  was  killed  there  in  1905. 


Beatrice 

"Bill"  spent  much  of  his  younger  years  gomg  back  and 
forth  between  Medicine  Lodge  and  Wisdom  and  also 
spent  a  lot  of  time  with  his  grandfather  James  M. 
Colson  on  lower  Medicine  Lodge.  He  often  spoke  of 
his  grandfather  Colson  taking  him  to  Wisdom  and 
back  in  the  horse  and  buggy.  Although  he  would  visit 
with  his  motiier  and  step-father,  Laing  McCormick,  he 
also  spent  a  lot  of  time  with  his  uncle  Will  Colson  and 
family  on  their  ranch  in  upper  Medicine  Lodge 
Canyon  (now  belongs  to  Jim  Tarpley  and  Judy 
Tarpley).  "Bill"  attended  school,  both  on  Medicine 
Lodge  and  in  Wisdom. 

"Bill's"  fatiier,  "Lew",  married  Martha  Pugh 
of  Wisdom  in  1910,  and  by  that  time  "Lew"  had 
settied  fulltime  on  his  homestead  in  Medicine  Lodge 
Canyon.  (Ranch  now  owned  by  George  and  Fay  Ellis 
Whittaker).  Martha  had  a  daughter,  Lela,  by  a 
previous  marriage.  "Lew"  and  Martha  had  one  son, 
Daniel,  Born  in  1914.  "Bill's"  motiier,  Ella,  married 
Laing  McCormich  and  they  had  a  daughter,  Mary. 
"Bill"  had  a  sister,  Beatrice,  a  half  brother  Dan,  a  half 
sister,  Mary  and  a  step-  sister,  Lela.  He  was  very 
close  to  his  brother  and  sisters  through  tiie  years. 
(Ella  McCormick  was  a  mid- wife  for  Rose  Winsper, 
when  daughter,  Eleanor  was  bom  at  Nicolia.) 

"Bill"  never  forgot  a  winter  drive  of  some 
1 1(X)  head  of  hungry  cattie  from  Medicine  Lodge  to 
Howe.  It  was  40  degrees  below  zero.  The  nearly 
frozen  men  shuffled  along  beside  their  horses  while, 
miles  ahead,  the  cattie  drifted.  The  rest  of  the  winter 
was  spent  salvaging  the  hides  from  tiie  many  frozen 
cattie  to  help  tiie  ranchers,  who  lost  so  much.  It  was 
an  agonizing  experience,  but  part  of  history  too. 

When  "Bill"  was  about  18,  he  stayed  witii  and 
worked  for  Henry  and  Annie  Thomas  in  Dubois. 
Annie  was  the  daughter  of  J.  D.  Ellis  and  a  cousin  of 
"Bill's".  Henry  operated  a  livery  barn  and  dray 
business.    About  that  time  many  settiers  were  coming 
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into  the  area.  Henry  had  three  automobiles,  which 
"Bill"  used  to  take  the,  would  be  homesteaders,  out  to 
look  over  the  land.  He  used  to  say  he  did  his  share  of 
helping  getting  the  country  settled. 

Mayme  was  born  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  to 
Robert  and  Annie  Harries  Burns.  She  had  one 
brother,  "Bob",  and  three  sisters.  Marguerite,  Mary 
and  Bess.  Their  mother  passed  away  when  Mayme 
was  5  years  old,  and  the  children  were  raised  by  their 
mother's  sisters.  After  graduating  from  high  school  in 
Salt  Lake,  she  came  to  Dubois  to  work.  Her  brother, 
"Bob",  (1889-1%3)  and  sister  Marguerite  (Reat) 
(1893-1946)  having  come  to  Dubois  earlier  with  the 
James  Laird  family,  Mrs.  Laird  being  one  of  their 
aunts.  "Bob"  operated  the  Fremont  Cash  Store  before 
moving  to  Shoshone,  Idaho,  where  he  was  County 
Assessor  for  many  years.  "Bob"  married  Susan 
Speakman  and  after  her  death  married  Angeline 
Weaver.  Reat  married  William  "Bill"  Dahlstrom. 
"Bill"  operated  one  of  the  of  first  garages  in  Dubois 
before  serving  in  World  War  L  After  his  return  from 
the  war  they  moved  to  Idaho  Falls. 

"Bill"  and  Mayme  were  married  March  7, 
1916  at  Salmon,  Idaho.  For  a  while  he  worked  for 
his  father  on  the  ranch,  being  a  good  cowboy  and 
breaking  many  horses,  both  to  work  and  for  riding 
horses  for  themselves  and  other  ranchers. 

"Bill"  and  Mayme  later  homesteaded  on 
Weber  Creek  on  the  ranch  where  the  Allyn  May 
family  recently  lived.  As  he  often  said  "After  starving 
out  there"  they  moved  to  Dubois  where  he  operated  a 
Livery  Stable  and  Dray  and  Ice  Business.  They  lived 
in  the  house  which  is  the  present  home  of  Irene 
Rammel.  At  that  time  a  large  red  barn  and  corral 
were  directly  south  of  the  house,  the  Joseph  Pollock 
blacksmith  shop  on  the  east,  a  small  ice  house  and 
row  of  outbuildings  along  the  creek  on  the  west  and  a 
large  ice  house  and  storage  building  on  the  north. 
These  buildings  are  all  gone  today  except  for  the 
house.  The  large  barn  was  torn  down  in  later  years 
and  the  lumber  used  to  build  fox  pens  at  Humphrey. 

"Bill"  and  Mayme  had  five  children:  Authur 
Merton,  Donna  Mae,  Elizabeth  Louise  and  twins 
William  Gene  and  Robert  Gail.  "Bill"  had  inherited 
his  father's  singing  voice  and  the  children  remember 
the  old  time  songs  he  used  to  sing  to  them. 

"Bill"  was  always  an  avid  ()utd(K)rsman,  he 
was  able  to  keep  meat  and  fish  on  the  table  back  in  the 
days  when  that  was  a  part  of  your  livelihcHxl.  It  was 
said  "Bill"  Ellis  could  catch  fish  behind  a  water 
sprinkling   truck."      As  a  reward  for  getting  to  go 


fishing  with  her  father  when  she  was  small,  Donna 
"had  the  privilege  of  cleaning  the  fish."  No  matter 
what  child  or  grandchild  went  fishing  with  "Bill"  they 
had  to  stay  behind  and  be  quiet  so  they  wouldn't 
throw  a  shadow  on  the  water  or  the,  fish  would  hear 


Donna.  "Art".  Louise.  Gene.  Gail 

them.  He  dearly  loved  to  fly  fish  in  Medicine  Lodge 
Creek  and  to  roam  the  hills  hunting  or  just  enjoying 
the  outing  with  mother  nature,  first  on  horseback,  then 
in  vehicles.  He  knew  the  Medicine  Lodge,  Middle 
Creek,  Edie  Creek,  Indian  Creek  and  Deep  Creek 
areas  like  the  palm  of  his  hand.  He  was  the  first  man 
in  Clark  County  to  own  a  four-wheel  drive  vehicle, 
having  acquired  an  army  command  car  right  after 
World  War  II  and  converting  it  into  a  pickup  to  use  on 
his  mail  route  in  the  winter.  The  tracks  today  to  some 
of  the  remote  places  in  Clark  County  were  made  by 
Bill  before  others  had  four-wheel  drive  vehicles. 

"Bill"  and  Mayme  were  instrumental  in  the 
development  of  the  community.  For  awhile  "Bill" 
operated  the  Continental  Oil  Bulk  Plant  in  Dubois.  He 
then  became  Foreman  on  the  Clark  Count\'  highway 
crew. 

In  1937  They  acquired  the  old  Park  Hotel  on 
main  street,  changing  the  name  to  Ellis  Hotel.  The 
next  year  they  added  the  Telephone  Exchange  to  the 
front  r(X)m  of  the  Hotel.  They  went  on  to  build  the 
telephone  system  and  sold  it  to  tlu-  Mud  Lake 
Telephone  Ccxiperative  in  1954. 

Another  business  for  the  family  nn'Ss  the  Theo 
Theatre,  adjacent  to  the  Hotel;  on  1045.  "Bill"  started 
as  Star  Route  Mail  Contractor  carr>ini:  llio  mail  from 
Dubois,  via  Small  and  Wiasfx-r  to  Birch  Creek,  l^ier 
the  route  was  combined  wiili  the  route  from  DuK^i.s  to 
Upper  Medicine  IvtKlge  Canyon. 

"Bill"  became  Clark  C\mnty  Commi.ssioner  for 
twelve   years,   active   in   the   Republican   party,   and 
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served  on  the  Clark  County  Selective  Service  Board, 
was  a  Charter  member  of  the  Dubois  Lions  Club, 
member  of  the  Dubois  lOOF  Lodge,  served  on  the 
Clark  County  Territorial  Centennial  Commission,  was 
a  member  of  the  Dubois  City  Council  and  also  Justice 
of  the  Peace. 

"Bill's"  love  and  knowledge  of  the  great 
outdoors,  hunting  and  fishing  was  instilled  in  his 
children  and  grandchildren  and  will  no  doubt  be 
handed  down  through  his  progeny. 

Mayme  enjoyed  the  earlier  outdoor  life  with 
Bill  and  encouraged  and  worked  with  him  in  civic 
activities.  She  was  a  member  of  the  LDS  church, 
active  in  Relief  Society  in  her  younger  years,  a 
member  o  f  the  Dubois  Rebekah  Lodge  and  American 
Legion  Auxiliary.  Spending  many  years  on  Main 
Street  operating  the  Hotel  and  Telephone  office  she 
had  contact  with  and  made  many  friends.  She  always 
went  that  extra  mile  to  locate  people  for  important 
telephone  calls  or  see  that  people  had  a  place  to  stay 
or  just  to  help  them  out  whatever  their  problem.  Ellis 
Hotel  was  not  just  a  hotel,  but  was  "Home"  to  many 
people  who  stayed  there  over  the  years  and  didn't 
have  a  home.  After  her  death  many  of  the  sympathy 
cards  received  by  the  family  stated  "Dubois  will  never 
be  the  same  without  her. 

"Bill"  and  Mayme  both  suffered  ill  health  the 
last  years  of  their  lives.  After  three  years  of  illness 
Mayme  passed  away  from  a  heart  attack  in  1972. 
"Bill"  was  in  a  nursing  home  for  three  and  one-half 
years  before  his  death  in  1975,  sad  for  a  man  who  had 
spent  almost  his  entire  life  loving  and  living  in  the 
great  outdoors.  He  and  Mayme  are  both  buried  in  the 
Dubois  cemetery. 

After  their  parents'  deaths  the  Ellis  children 
donated  the  Theo  Theatre  Building  to  the  Dubois 
American  Legion  Post  No.  28. 

The  Ellis  Hotel  was  purchased  in  1973  by 
Aubury  and  Pat  Jones  after  Mayme 's  death.  The 
vacant  lot  was  then  acquired  by  the  American  Legion 
for  a  parking  lot  adjacent  to  the  Hall. 

COMPILED  BY  LOUISE  ELLIS  KATOR  AND  DONNA  ELLIS 
SPINO.  DAUGHTERS 


HISTORY  OF  EMRYS  DANIEL  ELLIS 


■I.D.  Ellis  Homestead  (UML) 

.T.D..  Vida/Duane.  RusseU.  Alvira. 

Daisv/Edna.  Mrs.  Patelzick.  Fremont 

As  a  child,  Emrys  Daniel  Ellis,  attended 
school  during  the  winter  season  at  the  first  elementary 
school  in  Dubois  along  the  railroad  tracks.  During  the 
summer  season  the  family  returned  to  Upper  Medicine 
Lodge,  where  their  business  was  cattle.  This  change 
of  residence  by  the  season  was  an  established  pattern 
and  was  followed  for  many  years  in  this  manner. 

Emrys  Daniel  Ellis,  always  known  as  E.D. 
outside  the  family,  was  bom  the  second  son,  and  the 
second  child,  of  Ted  and  Daisy  Fayle  Ellis,  April  8, 
1898  at  Dubois,  Clark  county,  Idaho. 

"Ed"  or  Emrys  grew  up  surrounded  by  a 
family  of  three  other  brothers  and  five  sisters,  born 
over  a  period  of  twenty  two  years  from  his  birth. 

The  life  of  the  cattleman  was  "Ed's"  up  until 
the  First  World  War.  The  hard  work  of  cattle  tending 
was  compensated  in  some  measure  by  the  hoped  for 
journey  to  Omaha  or  Kansas  City.  Sometimes  it  was 
"Ed's"  turn  to  help  care  for  the  cattle  and  get  to  stay 
at  the  Florence  Hotel  in  Omaha.  For  a  boy  bom  to 
the  sage,  this  must  have  been  a  grand  treat,  not  to  be 
lightly  regarded. 

During  one  of  the  drives  to  summer  range  it 
was  necessary  to  pass  through  the  Lemhi  country. 
The  Lemhi  Indians,  a  sub-tribe  of  the  awesome 
Shoshoni  were  being  forced  to  move  from  Ft.  Lemhi 
to  Fort  Hall,  which  became  their  permanent 
reservation.  This  treaty  was  made  by  Chief  Tendoy, 
a  nephew  of  Sacajawea,  and  was  to  take  place  after  his 
death.  The  Indians  were  understandably  in  a  surly 
mood.  While  "Ed"  and  his  father  were  passing  by  the 
long  lines  of  the  Indians  exodus,  a  young  brave  near 
"Ed's"  age  spurred  his  pony  toward  "Ed"  and  hit  him 
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across  the  face  with  his  quoit.  The  indignation  was 
not  to  be  borne,  and  so  "Ed"  started  after  the  Indian 
lad.  Ted  soon  assured  his  second  son  that  if  he 
expected  to  live  to  grow  up,  he  would  keep  the 
indignity  to  himself.  The  consequences  of  arousing  an 
embittered  people  were  too  great. 

The  Germans  sank  neutral  American  shipping 
indiscriminately,  and  we  were  propelled  into  what  was 
to  be  called  World  War  I.  Emrys  Daniel  Ellis  enlisted 
in  the  U.S.  Navy  in  1917.  He  was  sent  to  New 
London,  Connecticut,  to  the  Submarine  Academy 
where  he  studied  tactics  to  thwart  the  dreaded  German 
U-Boat.  He  was  assigned  to  Submarine  chaser  duty. 
His  service  took  him  all  through  the  British  Isles,  and 
as  far  north  as  Archangel  in  Russia  on  the  Barent's 
Sea.  This  was  during  the  period  of  the  Russian 
Revolution,  and  Americans  were  there  ostensibly  to 
help  the  White  Russians  in  their  struggle  against  the 
Bolsheviks;  consequently  they  were  not  considered  a 
friendly  power  by  the  Russians  of  the  far  north.  They 
were  restricted  to  their  ships  after  it  was  understood 
that  Americans  were  not  there  as  friends.  "Ed" 
remembers  the  dark,  unfriendly  faces  of  the  Russians 
of  that  period. 

At  the  close  of  this  twilight  war,  the  long 
journey  back  to  the  United  States  began.  "Ed's" 
superior,  the  skipper,  became  incapacitated  and  unable 
to  fulfill  his  duties  of  guiding  the  submarine  chaser. 
It  became  "Ed's"  painful  duty  as  second  in  command 
to  confine  the  skipper  to  his  quarters  during  the 
inquiry;  "Ed"  was  exhonerated,  but  Petty  Officer  First 
Class  Ellis  chose  to  leave  the  service  rather  than  to 
continue  a  career  in  the  Navy. 

On  returning  to  eastern  Idaho,  "Ed"  left  the 
cattleman's  way  of  life.  He  studied  businessmen's 
techniques  at  the  Gem  State  Business  College  in  Idaho 
Falls.  These  concepts  which  he  learned  would  be 
used  over  the  course  of  his  long  life.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  he  retrained  his  handwriting  to  become 
an  accomplished  penman. 

During  the  1920's  "Ed"  worked  principally  in 
the  mines  of  Montana  and  Idaho.  His  work  as  a 
miner  ttxjk  him  to  the  Pittsburg  mine  in  Butte, 
Montana,  to  mine  copper  and  as  far  as  Mullin,  Idaho 
to  work  the  lead  and  zinc  from  the  shafts  of  the  Gold 
Hunter  mine.  He  was  not  always  in  the  mines.  The 
techniques  which  he  had  learned  in  Business  Sch(K)I 
st(Kxl  him  well  in  dry  gcxxls  establishments  in  the 
Panhandle  country  of  Idaho  during  the  I920's. 

It  was  during  this  peri(xl  that  he  married 
Wilma  K.  Fischer,  July  10,  1924.    To  them  was  born 


a  single  child,  Elizabeth  Lorraine  Ellis.  The  last  we 
knew  she  was  living  in  Seattle,  Washington,  and 
working  for  the  telephone  company.  This  first 
marriage  ended  in  divorce. 

"Ed"  began  his  work  in  business  in  Astoria, 
Oregon,  in  1929.  Shortly  after  arriving  in  Astoria,  he 
met  his  second  wife  to  be:  Margaret  Adelaide 
Carrier,  the  daughter  of  Gertrude  Alice  Clarkson 
Carrier  and  Robert  Burton  Carrier.  Margaret  was 
born  on  July  24,  1906  at  Liberty  Lake,  Washington. 
She  was  a  school  teacher  in  the  Astoria  Public  Schools 
at  that  time.  They  were  married  in  Kelso, 
Washington,  December  23,  1932. 

"Ed"  wished  to  try  his  hand  in  his  own 
business  and  so  he  purchased  a  grocery  store  in 
Whitehall,  Montana,  where  the  Ellis'  first  child, 
Milton  Eugene  was  born  October  24,  1933.  Their 
family  was  to  include:  their  oldest  daughter,  Marie 
Ann,  was  born  on  May  10,  1935;  Arthur  Keith, 
January  29,  1941;  Gertrude  "Trudy"  Lee,  June  14, 
1943. 

"Ed"  had  still  the  desire  to  own  his  own 
business,  and  opportunity  beckoned.  He  purchased 
the  Columbia  Cafe  in  Rainier,  Oregon,  in  1949,  and 
operated  one  of  the  finest  restaurants  on  the  lower 
Columbia  up  until  the  mid-1950's  when  declining 
health  enforced  a  semi -retirement  from  business 
affairs. 

Much  of  "Ed's"  life  during  the  1960's  and 
the  1970's  has  centered  around  the  appreciation  of  his 
growing  family. 

"Ed"  passed  away  June  5,  1981  at  the 
Vancouver  Veteran's  Hospital. 

COMPILED  BY  EIICP:NE  ELl.lS 


FRANCIS  GORDON  ELLIS 

Francis  Gordon  Ellis.  Kirn  at  Small,  Idaho, 
June  27,  1903.  was  a  s<in  of  J.D  and  Alvira  Ellis. 
He  attended  his  beginning  schiH>l  years  at  Small  and 
Argora  sch(K)l,  until  J.D.  moved  his  family  lo  Idaho 
Falls  in  1913  when  Gordon  was  ten  years  of  age. 

Gordon  continued  his  .sch(H)ling  in  Idaho  at  the 
Riverside  Grade  Scho<il,and  alMi  attended  the  Idaho 
Falls  High  SchiK>l.  He  continued  his  formal  u-aining 
at  the  University  of  Idaho,  taking  a  degree  in  1-oresiry 
Engineering. 

Gordon  worked  on  the  WcUt  Creek  Ranch 
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Robert  &  Leila  Ellis  & 
Gordon  Ellis 

during  his  growing  up  years.  As  a  teenager  he  had 
rheumatism,  which  curtailed  some  of  the  out  of  doors 
activity,  which  he  was  able  to  do.  He  did  like 
hunting,  as  most  of  his  brothers  did.  During  one 
winter,  he  and  J.D.  resided  in  California.  His 
brother,  Fremont,  remembers  an  old  photo  showing 
Gordon  riding  in  a  cart  pulled  by  an  ostrich. 

During  his  active  working  life  he  was  a  Forest 
Ranger,  but  his  principal  occupation  was  in 
construction,  in  which  he  utilized  his  engineering 
background. 

Gordon  found  conversation  easy  and  was 
quick  to  pick  up  a  conversation  with  both  friend  and 
sti-anger.  This  was  a  trail  inherited  from  his  father. 
Conversation  came  easily  to  many  of  the  children  of 
J.D.  ElHs.  He  was  sti-ong  in  opinion,  botii  is  pohtics 
and  in  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  The  author  of  tiiis 
story  remembers  being  instructed  by  Gordon  that 
purchasing  boots  from  anyone  other  than  Otto  White's 
in  Spokane  was  a  course  fraught  witii  peril.  The 
author's  father,  Emrys  Daniel  Ellis,  was  told  upon 
having  served  leg  of  lamb  to  Gordon  that  "Emrys,  you 
never  did  know  the  difference  between  mutton  and  a 
stewed  overcoat."  Although  late  in  both  their  lives, 
this  story  is  illustrative  of  the  rough  comraderie  of  tiie 
Idaho  plains  and  should  be  interpreted  as  such. 

Gorden  went  to  work  in  Oregon  for  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  until  he  returned  ot  Idaho  Falls  in 
1931.  He  worked  with  his  parents,  who  owned  and 
operated  the  Ellis  appartments  there. 

He  was  interested  in  construction  work  and 
worked  on  several  large  dams  in  Idaho,  Washington 


and  Oregon,  doing  a  specialized  type  of  diamond 
drilling.    He  retired  from  construction  work  in  1954. 

Gordon  married  Melva  Butier.  He  was  a 
Mason,  taking  active  interest  in  die  Lodge.  His 
church  affiliation  was  Presbyterian. 

During  his  retirement  years,  he  lived  for  a 
period  of  time  with  his  brother.  Mack,  later  with 
Emrys  Ellis  and  a  short  time  in  Rainier,  Oregon. 
Finally,  in  1970  he  purchased  a  small  ranch  in 
Copeland  in  nortiiern  Idaho,  however,  due  to  ill  health 
he  later  made  his  home  in  Gold  Beach  shortiy  before 
he  died,  August  4,  1971.  Gordon  died  at  tiie  age  of 
sixty-eight,  when  he  suffered  a  heart  attack,  while 
driving  his  car  near  Gold  Beach,  where  he  and  his 
wife  were  married  and  had  friends. 

He  was  buried  in  the  Rose  Hill  Cemetery  in 
Idaho  Falls. 

COMPILED  BY  EUGENfE  ELLIS 


FREMONT  ELLIS 


Fremont 

Fremont  Ellis  was  born  April  8,  1910  to  J.D. 
and  Alvira  Ellis  at  the  Ellis  lower  Medicine  Lodge 
ranch.  He  was  bom  in  the  log  cabin  on  the  home 
ranch.  During  the  hey-day  of  wagoneering,  the  lower 
place  was  the  teamster  stop  roughly  half  way  between 
the  mines  on  Birch  Creek  and  the  railroad  siding  at 
Camas.  This  ranch  was  the  scene  of  much  activity, 
with  large  corrals  and  sheds  to  hold  the  stock  and 
equipment  of  the  wagon  masters.  J.D.  ElHs  was  quite 
a  hospitable  man  and  Fremont  began  his  life  in  this 
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environment.  His  dad  did  not  wish  to  give  up  his 
ranches  at  the  time,  but  moved  in  1913  with  his  three 
youngest  children,  Leila,  Gordon,  and  Fremont,  to 
Idaho  Falls,  when  Fremont  was  but  three  years  of  age. 
J.D.  purchased  three  lots  and  a  six  bedroom  house, 
building  a  ten  apartment  complex  on  the  west  side  of 
his  property  on  D  street.  Fremont's  memories  of 
childhood  are  to  be  found  in  the  Falls,  except  for  the 
summers  when  he  worked  on  the  ranch  at  Medicine 
Lxxige.  At  Weber  Creek  he  worked  for  his  father, 
haying,  building  fence  and  cutting  firewood.  He 
would  also  work  'jingling  horses'  and  'punching 
cattle'  as  he  expressed  it.  He     went     on     to 

business  college  in  Idaho  Falls,  then  worked  for  the 
Forest  Service  for  some  26  years.  He  enjoyed  saying 
he  did  nearly  everything,  except  Smoke  Jump  and  run 
a  pack  string. 

During  the  Depression  of  the  1930s,  he  had  a 
brief  stint  as  an  English  and  Arithmetic  teacher.  For 
one  summer  and  fall,  he  taught  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  boys  the  schooling  that  they  had  missed  in 
formal-education.  During  the  Second  World  War,  he 
spent  two  years  on  active  duty  as  a  medical  technician. 

Fremont  married  "Lillie"  Hansen,  of 
Lewisville,  Idaho.  They  had  one  child,  Monty  Clyde, 
born  April  9,  1931. 


Fremont  &  Grandchildren 

When  his  sister,  Leila  retired  as  Post  Master 
Sm(X)t,  Wyoming,  he  acquired  the  position.  He  held 
it  for  six  years.  He  retained  Leila  on  the  staff  to  sort 
mail.  Fremont  retired  in  1975,  ending  a  pericxl  of  32 
years  employment  in  government  service. 
coMPii.Ki)  BY  i:i)(;i:ni:  ki.ms 


ROBERT  GAIL  AND  LULU  F. 
HENERSON  ELLIS 


Lulu  and  Gail 

Robert  Gail  Ellis,  twin  of  William  Gene  Ellis, 
was  born  in  Dubois  on  September  7,  1927  to  Bill  and 
Mayme  Ellis  in  the  present  Myron  Rammell  home. 
His  older  brother  and  sisters  were  Arthur  M.  (1916), 
Donna  M.  (1919)  and  Louise  (1922). 

Gail  attended  grade  and  high  school  at 
Dubois,  graduating  from  the  Dubois  high  school  in 
1945.  During  high  school  he  played  Basketball, 
playing  on  the  main  team.  Games  were  \^Tih  the 
"Round  Robin"  including  the  teams  from  Spencer, 
Dubois,  Hamer  and  Roberts,  also  played  Lima  and 
Leadore.  Mr.  Merrill  "Mac"  McCarton  was  the 
Superintendent  at  this  time.  After  graduation  (during 
World  War  II),  both  he  and  his  brother  Gene  enlisted 
in  the  Navy  and  served  from  1945  to  1946.  spending 
some  time  stationed  in  Japan. 

He  married  Lulu  F.  Henerson  on  Febru;in»  9. 
1953  in  Miles  City,  Montana  at  the  home  of  her 
parents.  They  lived  in  Dubois  where  Gail  worked  tor 
the  State  Highway  and  als«.i  dry  farmed  with  his  father 
and  brother.  "Lu"  worked  as  Statistical  Clerk  at  the 
U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station. 

"Lu"  was  horn  at  Trinidad,  Colorado  on  June 
27,  1926,  ti)  Paul  and  Gu.ssie  Henerstm.  She 
graduated  from  high  schiH>l  in  Trinidad  and  then 
attended  Colorado  State  University  at  Fort  Collins, 
graduating  in  1949.  She  came  to  DuU>is  to  work  .»i 
the  Sheep  Experiment  Station  in  1954. 

Gail  and  "Lu's"  first  st^n.  Paul  P  .  ua.s  K>rn 
in  Idaho  Falls.  Idaho  on  Januar>  18.  U).'^4  In  l^J.'^S 
they  moved  to  the  Henors»m  family  ranch  on  Sunday 
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Creek  out  of  Miles  City,  Montana.  Their  second  son, 
William  A.  (Bill)  was  born  in  Miles  City,  April  21, 
1956. 


Gail.  Billy.  Lu  &  Paul 

Although  enjoying  his  life  working  with  his 
father-in-law  on  the  ranch  in  Montana,  Gail  missed  the 
hills  of  Clark  county  which  he  had  roamed  and  hunted 
and  fished  with  his  father  and  brother  for  many  years. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  Ellis  family  he  was  an  avid 
sportsman  and  outdoorsman. 

In  Miles  City  Gail  belonged  to  the  BPOE, 
Eagles,  and  the  Miles  City  Club,  being  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  same  for  ten  years.  He  was  County 
President,  and  on  the  Board  of  the  Farm  Bureau  and 
belonged  to  the  American  Legion.  Both  Gail  and 
"Lu"  were  very  active  in  4-H  and  "Lu"  was  always 
contributing  time  to  the  DAR,  and  many  community 
activities.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  American 
Legion  Post#28  of  Dubois. 

After  Mr.  Henerson's  death  in  1972  the 
Henerson  ranch  was  sold  and  Gail  and  "Lu"  bought  a 
ranch  south  of  Miles  City  on  the  Tongue  river. 

While  attending  Montana  State  University  at 
Bozeman  Paul  D.  married  Rhonda  Syring.  They  have 
one  son,  Jason,  born  July  25,  1975  and  twin 
daughters,  Erin  Gail  and  Erika  Lee,  born  February 
22,  1977.    Paul  and  family  still  live  in  Bozeman. 

William  A.  "Bill"  was  a  student  at  Montana 
State  University  at  Bozeman,  studying  Agriculture 
Education. 

After  many  years  of  ill  health  Gail  passed 
away  November  15,  1975.  It  was  always  his  wish  to 
"come  home"  to  be  buried  and  he  rests  in  the  Dubois 


cemetery  beside  his  parents. 

After  his  death   "Lu"   sold   the  ranch  and 
resides  in  Miles  City,  Montana,  where  she  keep  busy 
in  community  activities. 
COMPILED  BY  LOUISE  ELLIS  KATOR 


.T.D.&  Alvira 

Philip  & 

Annie  Laurie 


MACK  STALKER  AND  MARY  GERTRUDE 
LIDY  ELLIS 


Upper  ML  Easter  Picnic 
Gertrude  &  Mack  (far  right) 

Mack  Stalker  EUis  was  born  May  11,  1887  at 
Small,  Idaho.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Daniels  EUis 
and  Alvira  Tolitha  Stalker.  He  had  3  brothers:  John 
Howard,  Francis  Gordon,  and  Fremont;  3  sisters: 
Bessie  Lisle,  Leila  Jane,  and  Helen;  one  half-brother: 
Phillip  Daniel;   one  half-sister:    Annie  Laurie. 

Mack  attended  grade  school,  to  the  ninth 
grade,  at  the  log-school  in  Small.  Then  he  continued 
his  higher  education  at  Pocatello  Academy,  (now 
Idaho  State  University).  He  majored  in  business 
methods  with  a  course  in  carpentry. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  ranch,  he  began  horse 
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breaking,  a  principal  business  activity  of  a  cattleman. 
He  spent  his  hard-earned  leisure  time  hunting  and 
fishing.  He  rarely  missed  a  coyote  with  his  first  shot 
and  used  a  bent  pin  and  a  willow  for  fishing.  He 
continued  to  break  horses  and  once  broke  53  horses  in 
30  days. 

Mack,  as  a  boy  and  as  a  man,  had  a  love  of 
people  and  a  love  of  conversation.  He  had  a  good 
sense  of  humor.  He  found  it  easy  to  talk  to  friends 
and  strangers.  Probably  he  took  this  nature  from  both 
parents.  Vie  was  a  well-liked  person  in  her 
community,  and  J.D.  had  a  personality  which  always 
attracted  others  to  him.  His  success  in  business  was 
as  much  because  of  his  personality  as  it  was  of  his 
business  methods.  Mack  loved  gardening  and  was 
constantly  introducing  new  varieties  into  the  Crooked 
Creek  ranch.  His  gardening  and  a  little  money  earned 
from  coyote  bounties  were  all  the  Ellises  had  during 
the  Depression  of  the  1930's.  A  little  beef  would 
supplement  them  as  well. 

He  had  great  ingenuity  with  engineering 
problems.  People  from  some  distance  were  attracted 
by  his  water  irrigation  techniques  which  enabled  his 
garden  to  blossom  where  a  person  of  lesser  abilities 
would  not  have  seen  the  possibilities. 

Mack  grew  up  on  his  father's  (J.  D.  Ellis) 
ranch  on  Medicine  Lodge  Creek.  He  moved  to  Idaho 
Falls  in  1913  and  to  the  ranch  on  Crooked  Creek  in 
1929.  He  married  Mary  Gertrude  Lidy  on  January  1 , 
1916. 

Mary  Gertrude  Lidy  was  born  December  30, 
1897  at  what  was  then  known  as  Sulphur  Springs,  now 
Lidy  Hot  Springs,  Winsper,  Idaho.  Her  father, 
Robert  S.  Lidy,  was  born  at  Sedalia,  Missouri  in 
1858.  As  a  young  man  he  came  to  Camas,  where  he 
was  a  freight  hauler.  He  had  two  teams,  a 
sixteen-horse  "short  line"  team  and  a  ten-horse  team. 
He  once  helped  move  houses  from  Gilmore,  a  former 
mining  town  in  central  Idaho,  to  Dubois.  He  met 

and  married  Mary  Sullivan,  a  widow  with  six  children 
who  owned  the  property  where  the  natural  hot  springs 
were  located.  He  piped  water  from  the  springs  to  a 
small  building  with  a  large  tub  where  the  family  was 
able  to  bathe  in  comfort.  The  natural  hot  water  was 
pure  and  (xlorless.  Neighbors  were  always  welcome 
to  enjoy  the  hot  baths,  but  strangers  were  charged  35 
cents  for  a  bath  and  a  towel. 

The  Springs  also  were  a  favorite  place  with 
Indians,  who  had  bathed  in  a  hollowed-out  hole 


at  the  head  of  the  springs  before  the  settlers  arrived. 
Indians  continued  to  come  through  the  area  long  after 
the  hot  springs  were  developed.  When 

Gertrude,  as  she  was  called,  was  about  six,  their 
17-room,  two-story  house  burned  down.  While  she 
was  watching  the  fire,  she  heard  her  mother  say, 
"When  the  fire  gets  to  the  cellar,  the  ammunition  is 
going  to  explode."  It  did,  and  she  remembers  seeing 
the  roof  lifted  up  by  the  explosion  then  dropped  back 
down.  There  were  22  guns  with  ammunition  in  the 
cellar.  The  only  things  saved  from  the  fire  were  a 
sewing  machine  and  a  rocking  chair.  Two  families 
who  were  boarding  with  them  lost  all  their  belongings, 
but  no  one  was  hurt. 

In  1917,  Gertrude's  parents,  who  had  moved 
to  a  farm  on  Crooked  Creek,  rented  the  springs  to  a 
man  named  Beal,  who  built  a  public  pool  and  hot 
baths.  But  his  timing  was  wrong,  and  he  went  broke. 
Her  father  took  over  the  pool  and  renamed  it  Lidy  Hot 
Springs.  Located  at  the  edge  of  a  desert  with  a 
growing  population,  the  hot  springs  became  a  popular 
gathering  place.  A  roof  later  was  built  over  the  f>ool 
and  then  a  dance  hall  and  a  picnic  area  were  added. 

When  Gertrude  was  eighteen,  she  married 
Mack  Ellis,  January  1,  1916,  at  Idaho  Falls,  the  son 
of  J.D.  Ellis  who,  at  that  time  was  Postmaster  at 
Small,  Idaho.  They  filed  for  a  dry  farm  on  Crooked 
Creek.  Mack  and  Gertrude's  first  baby,  bom  the  year 
after  their  marriage,  died.  They  lived  on  the  farm  for 
three  years,  and  had  a  son,  Weldon,  during  that  time. 
They  moved  to  Idaho  Falls  for  nine  years,  where  three 
more  children  were  born,  Jean,  Lois,  and  Rcibert. 
The  children  started  school  in  Idaho  Falls;  when  the 
family  returned  to  Crooked  Creek  in  1929.  Mrs.  Ellis 
helped  organize  a  small  one-rcxim  schcxM  on  Warm 
Creek  for  her  children  to  attend.  The  youngest  son. 
Lamar,  born  after  that  school  was  closed,  had  to  board 
away  from  home  to  attend  school. 


Mahel  Gauchav.  Gertrudt-  Klli.s.Mavn>c 
Fllis." Margie"  Hoffman. 
Ldla  Waring.  Vida  Ellis 
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The  Mack  Ellis  family  lived  on  the  Crooked 
Creek  ranch  for  many  years.  Mack  died  in  1967  and 
Mrs.  Ellis  stayed  on  the  ranch,  managed  by  Lamar, 
until  1981,  when  she  moved  to  Monteview,  Idaho. 
She  now  lives  with  her  daughter  and  son-in-law,  Lois 
and  Milburn  (Jay)  Hawker  of  Monteview. 

COMPILED  BY  LOIS  ELLIS  HAWKER 


JOHN  FRANCIS  ELLIS  (1818-1903)  and 
ANN  DANIELS  ELLIS  (1830-1893) 


(4  sons)  John  D.  "Ted"  D.  Owen.  Lewis 

Some  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  area  of 
Medicine  Lodge  were  the  family  of  John  Francis  and 
Ann  Daniels  Ellis. 

John  Francis  Ellis  (1818-1903)  and  Ann 
Daniels  (1830-1893)  were  natives  of  Wales  and 
migrated  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  as  converts  to  the 
L.D.S.  Church.  They  left  Liverpool,  England  on 
April  19,  1856  aboard  the  Samuel  Curling  and  arrived 
in  the  port  of  Boston,  May  23,  1856.  It  is  not  known 
whether  they  knew  each  other  prior  to  the  sailing,  but 
they  became  acquainted  sometime  between  the  sailing 
and  their  arrival  in  Salt  Lake.  John  worked  on  the 
construction  of  the  L.D.S.  Temple  in  Salt  Lake.  Later 
the  family  moved  to  Smithfield,  Utah  and  then  around 
1871  to  Malad,  Idaho  where  John  worked  as  a 
carpenter. 

The  following  children  were  bom  to  them: 
JOHN    DANIELS    (J.D._    (1860-1936)    -    married 
Elizabeth  J.  Schopp,  divorced,  then  married  Alvira  T. 
Stalker  who  died  May  17,  1931,  then  married  Martha 
Kent. 

MARGARET  (1862-1930)  -  married  George 


Layne. 


Davis. 


HANNAH  ANN  (1864-1942)  married  Emrys 


Margaret  Ellis  Lavne 
ELLEN  (Nell)  (1866-  ?)  -  married  Ed  Owens. 


.><i«K.S»  ^frv«  ■«F«M'*y 


"Nellie"  Ellis  Owens 

LEWIS  W.  (Lew)  (1868-1949)  -married  Ella 
Colson,  divorced,  then  married  Martha  Pugh. 

ELLIAS  D.  (Ted)  (1870-1942)  -married  Daisy 
Fayle. 

OWEN  F.  (1870-1905)  -  unmarried 
LAURA  E.  (1874-1936)  -  married  William  Farmer. 
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Laura  Ellis  Farmer 

The  oldest  son,  J.  D.,  first  came  to  the  Clark 
county  area  when  at  the  age  of  14  he  started  freighting 
between  Corrine,  Utah  and  Virginia  City,  Montana. 
This  trail  passed  through  the  heart  of  Medicine  Lodge 
into  Montana. 

He  was  so  impressed  with  the  abundance  of 
grass  in  Medicine  Lodge  area  that  he  later 
homesteaded  160  acres  on  lower  Medicine  Lodge, 
formerly  owned  by  Bond  Bros,  now  owned  by  El  man 
Woodfield.  It  lies  southeast  of  the  former  Mollis 
Shenton  ranch,  now  owned  by  Dale  J.  Buteyn  Sr,  and 
Tom  L.  Eden.  His  younger  brothers,  Lewis  and 
"Ted",  followed  to  homestead  in  Medicine  Lodge 
Canyon,  and  his  brother,  Owen,  pioneered  the  town  of 
Wisdom,  Montana,  and  operated  the  first  general 
store,  a  saloon  and  a  ranch.  Owen  was  killed  in 
Wisdom  in  1905. 

John  Francis  and  Ann  and  the  four  daughters 
later  came  to  the  Medicine  Lodge  area.  W^en  John 
and  Ann  passed  away, they  were  living  on  Medicine 
Uxlge,  but  the  family  returned  them  to  Smithfield, 
Utah  for  burial.  Nell  and  Owen  are  also  interned 
there  alongside  their  parents. 
$UBMiTn:i)  BY  Louisi:  i:i>MS  kator 


JOHN  DANIELS  ELLIS 


J.D.  Ellis  Home  (ML) 

John  Daniels  Ellis,  known  as  "J.D."  or  "Jack" 
was  born  the  first  child  to  the  Ellis  immigrant 
ancestors,  John  Francis  and  Ann  Daniels  Ellis, 
September  29,  1860,  probably  at  Salt  Lake  Cit>', 
Utah.  He  acquired  as  much  of  his  schooling  as  he 
could  at  Malad,  Idaho. 

At  the  age  of  14,  in  1874,  he  b>egan  his  career 
of  hauling  supplies  from  Corrine,  Utah,  to  Virginia 
City,  Montana.  On  the  return  trip  he  would  haul  ore 
back  to  Corrine  on  his  same  wagon  teams.  At  that 
period,  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  Snake  River  by 
a  toll  bridge  at  Eagle  Rock,  which  is  now  called  Idaho 
Falls.  This  toll  bridge  had  been  built  nine  years 
before  by  a  Missouri  wagon  Freighter  named  James 
Madison  "Matt"  Taylor.  All  thie  lumber  was  hauled 
80  miles  one  way  from  the  lumber  mill  at  Beaver 
Canyon. 

Edith  Haroldsen  Lowell  in  her  "Captain 
Bonnevjiles"  County,  page  184,  states  the  following 
concerning  Idaho  Falls  which  she  received  in  a 
pers(^nal  interview  from  J.D.  Ellis  in  1931:  "J.D. 
Ellis,  a  freighter  of  the  seventies  described  the  Eagle 
Rock  stage  station  as  consisting  of  a  three  nxim  log 
shack  which  served  as  a  pot  office,  supply  store,  a 
storage  warehou.se,  saUK)n.  hardware  store,  armory, 
bank,  and  rendezvous  Wn  buliwhackers.  There  were 
two  other  log  buildings,  crude  low  structures,  chinked 
with  adobe.  One  of  the.se  buildings  was  used  as  a 
restaurant,  the  other  became  a  liver>'  stable  Hie 
buildings  occupied  the  area  that  is  now  the  .s^iuthwe.st 
ct)rner  of  Capitol  Avenue  and  Hriudway,  formerly 
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Eagle  Rock,  circa  1870s.  The  name  change  was  made 
to  Idaho  Falls  in  1891.  John  D.  told  the  family  the 
name  Eagle  Rock  was  given  because  an  eagle  had  built 
her  nest  and  hatched  her  young  on  a  rock  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Ellis  stated,  "the  walls  of  the  station 
office  were  decorated  with  guns,  saddles,  pieces  of 
harness,  kettles  and  all  manner  of  household  and 
personal  goods  which  had  been  taken  for  toll  in  lieu  of 
money.  The  guns,  many  of  them  old  flint  locks, 
brought  fabulous  prices  during  the  Indian  scares. " 

During  his  many  journeys  to  the  Montana 
silver  lode,  he  noticed  the  fine  grass  growing  in  the 
Medicine  Lodge  Valley.  He  was  soon  followed  by 
brothers,  Lewis  W.,  and  Elais  Daniels,  "Ted",  and 
Owen  F.  In  1881,  at  age  21,  he  became  one  of  the 
first  of  the  pioneers  into  that  part  of  the  Idaho 
Territory.  In  1883,  a  water  right  was  filed  in  his 
name.  Owen  F.  pioneered  the  town  of  Wisdom, 
Montana,  and  operated  the  first  General  Store.  He 
died  in  Jackson,  Montana,  October  13,  1907. 

During  his  freighting  period,  his  marriage  to 
Elizabeth  Jane  Schopp  ended  in  a  divorce  January  20, 
1892.  They  had  been  married  July  29,  1886.  Two 
children  were  born:  Philip  Daniel  and  Annie  Laurie 
Ellis. 

A  year  and  a  half  later,  he  married  his  second 
wife,  Alvira  Tolitha  Stalker  August  27,  1893,  in 
Franklin,  Idaho.  He  brought  her  home  on  the  freight 
wagon.  Alvira  was  born  in  Franklin,  Idaho,  October 
24,  1868  to  Alexander  and  Ortencia  Howard  Smith 
Stalker.  Ortencia  came  of  Puritan  stock  of  which  one 
of  earlier  ancestors  was  a  General  in  the  Revolution. 
They  were  early  Mormons  and  suffered  much  in  the 
Mormon  trek  through  Ohio  and  Missouri. 


.T.D.  and  Alvira 


Alvira  had  a  dark  complexion,  so  that  when 
the  neighbors  on  Medicine  Lodge  first  saw  here,  they 
thought  he  had  brought  an  Indian  woman  home  to  tend 
the  two  children.  Eight  additional  children  were  to 
bless  this  second  union.  Bessie  Lisle,  born  July  18, 
1894;  John  Howard,  born  September  17,  1895;  Mack 
Stalker,  born  May  11,  1897;  Leila  Anne,  born 
November  17,  1901;  Francis  Gordon,  born  June  27, 
1903;  Fremont,  bom  April  8,  1910;  and  two,  Elias 
Danials  about  1899,  and  Helen,  born  August  8,  1907, 
who  died  in  infancy.  All  the  living  children  were 
bom  in  Small,  Idaho,  with  one  exception,  of  Helen 
Ellis,  bom  in  1907,  at  Salt  Lake  City. 


Fremont.  Annie.  "Phil" 

Leila.  Alvira.  .T.D..  Howard 

Gordon.  Bessie.  Mack 

While  proving  the  claim  to  his  Medicine 
Lodge  land,  his  sister,  Margaret  and  brother-in-law, 
George  Layne  had  become  the  first  post  masters  at  the 
post  office  on  lower  Medicine  Lodge,  located  in  the 
sinks.  This  office  was  started  in  1889  with  George 
Kaye  as  the  first  post  master.  He  passed  away  shortly 
after  assuming  the  office.  The  Kayes  were  buried  in 
the  cemetery  at  Small. 

The  post  office  was  closed,  then  relocated  at 
Small,  at  the  J.  D.  Ellis  ranch.  J.D.  became  the  first 
postmaster  at  Small  beginning  June  25,  1890.  He 
built  a  building  to  house  both  the  Small  Store  and 
Small  Post  Office,  and  operated  it  for  many  years.  His 
son  Philip  succeeded  him  there  after  J.D.  retired. 

John  D.  developed  many  activities,  other  than 
the  store  and  post  office,  at  Small.  He  became  the 
Justice  of  Peace  for  that  area.  He  did  the  marrying  in 
the  community.  Then  he  built  a  dance  hall  on  his 
place  and  acted  as  the  floor  manager.  His  wife, 
Alvira  "Vie",  served  dance  suppers.  He  kept  visitors 
and  had  a  livery  service  for  their  horses  at  the  ranch. 
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He  was  instrumental  in  the  building  of  a  school  house 
on  his  ranch,  west  of  the  creek.  An  interesting  thing 
to  remember  about  this  is  that  even  though  it  was  only 
a  short  walk  to  the  school  house  for  his  children, 
during  the  winters  there  were  ice  jams  in  the  creek, 
causing  deep  flooding  over  the  roads.  It,  therefore, 
became  necessary  to  hitch  up  a  team  to  the  sled  and 
take  all  the  youngsters  to  school.  The  horses  had  to 
swim  sometimes  and  this  was  very  exciting  to  the 
youngsters. 

J.D.  was  County  Commissioners  for  Fremont 
County.  The  name,  Fremont,  was  changed  to  Clark 
County  in  1919  in  honor  of  Sam  Clark,  who  was  also 
an  early  settler. 

In  1912,  J.D.  bought  a  home  in  Idaho  Falls, 
located  on  486  D  Street,  where  the  family  lived  during 
the  school  months.  They  would  return  to  the  ranch  in 
the  summer.  In  1916,  he  built  the  Ellis  Apartment  in 
same  area,  living  there  until  his  death. 

J.D.  had  a  large  homestead  ranch  on  upper 
Medicine  Lodge  Creek  with  sons,  "Phil"  and  Howard. 
He  at  this  time  was  considered  to  be  somewhat  of  a 
cattle  king  at  this  point  in  his  life.  This  was  known  as 
the  Weber  Creek  or  upper  ranch.  It  was  used  mostly 
for  a  summer  home;  though  the  family  did  live  there 
a  few  winters  and  attended  the  Edie  School,  later 
called  the  Argora  School.  This  name  was  a  combined 
word  for  Art  Gayle  who  lived  in  Dubois. 

J.D.  had  his  principal  ranch  on  the  Lx)wer 
Medicine  Lodge. 

Daughter,  Leila  Ellis  Waring,  recalled  in  1907 
when  she  and  her  mother  went  to  Salt  Lake  City  to 
stay  with  her  grandparents,  Alexander  and  Ortencia 
Howard  Smith  Stalker.  It  was  at  this  time  her  mother 
gave  birth  to  daughter,  Helen,  on  August  8.  Leila 
was  heartbroken,  as  Helen  lived  only  three  hours,  so 
they  did  not  have  a  little  baby  sister  to  take  back  to 
Idaho  with  them.  She  remembers  her  father,  J.D. 
coming  to  Salt  Lake  where  they  buried  Helen. 

Leila  had  fond  memories  of  staying  with  her 
grandparents.  Her  grandmother  passed  away, 
February  3,  1908.  In  the  fall  of  191 1 ,  her  grandfather 
became  ill  and  could  not  live  alone  any  more,  so  her 
mother  took  the  younger  Ellis  children  to  Salt  Lake 
with  her  to  go  to  school,  while  she  took  care  of  her 
dad.  Leila  noted  that  it  was  a  new  and  exciting 
experience  for  the  children  tt>  live  in  the  city. 
Grandfather  Alexander  lived  until  March  15,  1912. 

Alexander  Stalker,  born  in  Scotland,  was  of 
the  Presbyterian  faith.  He  became  interested  in 
mormonism,  joined  the  church  and  left  his  homeland 


to  go  to  Utah,  first  arriving  in  St.  Louis.  He  went 
with  a  large  Ox  train  walking  most  of  the  way  from 
Council  Bluffs  to  Salt  Lake  City.  While  working  at  a 
saw  mill  in  Farmington,  he  met  and  married  Ortencia 
Howard  Smith. 

The  Stalker  family  lived  in  American  Fork  for 
several  years,  then  in  1860  were  among  the  early 
families  moving  to  Franklin,  Idaho.  It  was  in  the 
Franklin  museum  where  Leila  and  her  brother, 
Fremont,  found  a  large  framed  picture  of  Alexander 
and  Ortencia  Stalker.  In  later  years  Stalker  returned 
to  Salt  Lake  City  to  live. 

Alexander  and  Ortencia  had  a  large  family  of 
fourteen  children.  While  living  in  Salt  Lake,  Leila 
became  well  acquainted  with  a  daughter,  Amanda, 
married  to  Lewis  Hook  and  lived  next  door  to  her 
parents.  Their  daughter,  Beatrice  Hook,  later  came  to 
Hve  with  the  Ellis  family  at  Small.  This  is  how  she 
met  her  future  husband,  Ed  Kaufman  of  Birch  Creek, 
where  she  lived  and  raised  two  sons,  Wallace  and 
Kenneth.  "Vie"  died  May  17,  1931.    John  D. 

married,  yet  a  third  time,  to  a  gal  named  Martha 
Kent. 

J.D.  was  a  leader  in  many  ways.  Avid  and 
practical  in  business,  he  was  quick  to  seize  opptirtunit> 
and  started  new  beginnings.  Where  he  began  others 
followed,  and  it  may  truly  be  said  of  him  that  he  had 
much  courage  and  was  a  true  American  Pioneer.  He 
died  August  26,  1936  at  Idaho  Falls  where  he  is 
buried. 

COMPILED  BY  EUGENfK  ELl.lSM.EIl.A  Ell  I.S  WARING 


LEWIS  WILLIAM  AND  ELLA  COLSON  ELLIS 
AND  MARTHA  PUGH  ELLIS 

When  "Lew"  Ellis  was  small  the  family 
moved  to  Malad,  Idaho.  "Lew"  later  came  to  the 
Medicine  Lodge  area  after  his  older  brother,  John 
"J.D."  homesteaded  there.  For  a  time  he  drove 
stagecoach  on  the  Monida-Yellowsti>ne  Suice  Line 
between  Monida,  Montaru  and  West  ^'ellowstone  on 
the  old  route  to  Yellowstone  Park.  He  also  freighted 
ore  from  the  old  Viola  mine  at  Nicholia,  at  the  head 
of  Birch  Creek,  to  Dubois. 

Lewis  W.  "Ixw"  HIlis  was  Kirn  in  Smilhtleld. 
Utah,  the  .Sth  child  of  John  F-rancis  and  Ann  Daniels 
Ellis.  His  broiliers  and  sisters  included:  John  "J.D."; 
Margaret,  Anne,  Ellen  "Nell";  Elias  "Ted";  Owen  F. 
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and  Laura. 

"Lew"  homesteaded  in  Medicine  Lodge 
Canyon  in  1890.  This  ranch  is  presently  owned  by 
George  and  Faye  Ellis  Whittaker.  Faye  is  the 
daughter  of  Russell  Ellis,  a  nephew  of  "Lew"  who 
purchased  the  ranch  in  1943.  Very  few  original 
homestead  ranches  in  Clark  County  are  still 
maintained  by  a  family  member. 

"Lew"  married  Ella  Colson,  daughter  of 
James  M.  and  Elizabeth  T.  Colson  in  1892.  The 
Colson  family  originally  came  from  Nebraska  to 
Montana,  and  then  over  into  Idaho. 


"Ella.  "Bill"  &  Lew" 

Ella  was  bom  in  Bannock,  Montana.  Her 
father,  James,  later  homesteaded  in  lower  Medicine 
Lodge  in  the  1880's.  This  ranch  was  eventually 
owned  by  HoUis  and  Harriet  Shenton,  and  in  1987 
was  purchased  by  Dale  J.  Buteyn,  Sr.  and  Tom  L. 
Eden. 

Two  children  were  born  to  "Lew"  and  Ella  - 
William  A.  "Bill"  in  1894  and  Beatrice  M.  in  1900. 
"Lew"  and  Ella  separated  in  1905  with  "Bill"  staying 
with  his  father  and  Beatrice  with  her  mother. 

Beatrice  married  E.  V.  "Pat"  Hoffman  of 
Lewisville.  They  later  moved  to  a  ranch  on  Camas 
creek  above  the  town  of  Camas.  Bea  died  in  1926 
leaving  her  husband  and  four  small  children:  Ted, 
Ella,  Margie  and  Beatrice. 

After  "Lew"  and  Ella  were  divorced. 


Ella  married  Laing  H.  McCormick.  They  had  one 
daughter,  Mary,  born  in  1911  at  Junction,  Idaho. 
Until  Ella  passed  away  in  1920,  at  age  45,  they  lived 
mostly  in  the  Gilmore,  Junction  and  Leadore  areas. 
Laing  at  one  time  was  a  Deputy  Sheriff  in  that  area. 
Mary  recalls  that  her  mother  used  to  cook  for  the 
prisoners. 


"Bill"  Ellis  &  Mary  McCormick 

Mary  married  Robert  Hughes,  whom  she  met 
while  he  was  working  on  the  construction  of  the 
railroad  between  Leadore  and  Armstead,  Montana. 
(This  railroad  has  long  since  been  abandoned).  They 
later  moved  to  Oregon  where  they  still  reside  at 
Troutdale.  Mary  is  still  active  in  her  nursing 
profession  and  remembers  that  her  mother,  Ella, 
always  seemed  to  be  taking  care  of  people  and  nursing 
them  back  to  health.  Laign  passed  away  in  1952  and 
Mary  brought  him  back  to  Dubois  to  bury  him 
alongside  her  mother  in  the  Dubois  cemetery. 

After  "Lew"  and  Ella  separated,  and  while 
proving  up  on  his  homestead  in  Medicine  Lodge 
Canyon,  "Lew"  traveled  back  and  forth  to  Wisdom 
(Big  Hole),  Montana  from  1905  to  1910  to  operate  the 
ranch  and  settle  the  estate  of  his  brother,  Owen,  who 
was  killed  in  Wisdom  in  1905.  In  1910  "Lew" 
married  Martha  Pugh  of  Wisdom,  and  they  returned 
to  live  fulltime  on  the  ranch  in  Medicine  Lodge.  One 
son,  Daniel  Earl,  was  bom  in  1914.  Martha  also  had 
a  daughter,  Lela,  by  a  previous  marriage.  Lela 
married  Harry  Rutledge  of  Wisdom  and  lived  there 
until  her  death  in  1975.  Lela  spent  a  lot  of  time 
visiting  at  the  ranch  and  in  Dubois.  Martha  and 
"Lew"  worked  together  building  up  the  ranch,  but  she 
passed  away  in  1920  and  "Lew"  and  Dan  continued  to 
live  on  the  ranch. 
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"Lew".  "Dan"  &  Martha 

Dan  will  always  be  remembered  by  those 
who  knew  him  for  his  infectious  grin  and  ability  to 
entertain  for  hours  singing  or  playing  the  mouth  organ 
or  the  jews  harp.  Dan  served  in  the  U.  S.  Navy 
during  World  War  II  (serving  in  the  Phillipine 
Liberation  and  the  Asiatic-Pacific  Area).  He  married 
Arline  Reynolds  Somsen,  daughter  of  Nathan  and 
Jennie  Reynolds.  After  the  War,  Dan  and  Arline 
moved  to  San  Ysidro,  California,  where  he  opened  the 
Ellis  Barber  Shop  which  he  operated  for  25  years 
prior  to  his  death  in  1972.  He  is  buried  in  Chula 
Vista,  California.  They  didn't  have  any  children,  but 
Arline  had  one  son.  Gene  Somsen,  by  a  previous 
marriage.    Arline  still  lives  in  Chula  Vista. 

After  Dan  was  grown  and  left  the  ranch 
"Lew"  lived  there  alone  until  he  was  75  years  old. 
"Lew"  had  a  beautiful  voice  and  no  matter  how 
lonesome  he  got  or  if  things  didn't  go  right,  he  still 
found  something  to  sing  about  and  retained  his  singing 
voice  until  shortly  before  his  death.  He  really  enjoyed 
having  people  stop  at  the  ranch  to  visit  and  they 
usually  had  a  hard  time  getting  on  their  way  again, 
many  making  "Lew"  sing  a  few  of  the  old  time  songs 
for  them. 

The  first  cabin  was  built  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  field  and  was  later  burned,  but  the  original  log 
house  and  several  other  buildings  that  "Lew"  built  on 
his  homestead  are  still  in  use  today  and  the  beautiful 
hay  field  with  mountains  on  each  side  and  the 
Medicine  Lcxlge  Creek  running  through  the  meadow 
makes  it  easy  to  see  why  he  chose  this  spot  to  make 
his  home.    From  horseback,  team  and  wagon  and  sled 


and  automobile,  he  and  his  family  developed  this  land 
and  raised  first  horses  and  then  cattle.  His 
grandchildren  always  looked  forward  to  visiting  and 
helping  "Lew"  on  the  ranch  and  to  this  day  all  think 
this  is  the  prettiest  spot  in  Medicine  Lodge  Canyon. 

He  sold  the  ranch  and  cattle  to  his  nephew 
and  wife,  Russell  and  Vida  Ellis,  in  1943  and  moved 
to  Dubois  to  live  his  remaining  years  with  his  son, 
"Bill",  Mayme,  and  family.  He  passed  away  in  1949 
at  the  age  of  81  and  is  buried  alongside  his  second 
wife,  Martha,  in  the  Dubois  cemetery. 
COMPILED  BY  LOUISE  KATOR/DONNA 
SPINO.GRANDDAUGHTERS 
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Dora  &  Emma  Ellis 


PHILIP  DANIEL  AND 
HAZEL  WARING  ELLIS 


Ha/H  &  "Phil " 
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Philip  Daniel  Ellis  was  born  November  23, 
1887  at  Small,  Idaho  this  son  of  John  Daniels  and 
Elizabeth  Jane  Schopp  Ellis,  the  eldest  of  two  children 
to  be  born  to  that  couple.  His  younger  sister,  Annie 
Laurie,  was  bom  two  years  later,  May  18,  1889,  also 
at  Small.  At  that  time,  John  Daniels  Ellis  was  still 
driving  an  ox-drawn  freight  wagon  from  Corinne, 
Utah  ( the  end  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  spur),  to 
Virginia  City,  Montana,  which  was  the  Montana 
territorial  capital.  He  was  a  camp  keeper.  He  had 
been  driving  the  arduous  route  Small  was  mid-way  on 
the  journey)  since  he  was  14  years  old.  He  was  not  a 
large  man,  and  stood  only  about  5 '9"  tall. 
Consequently,  he  couldn't  lift  the  yoke  from  the  oxen 
by  himself,  and  when  his  partner  got  sick  once,  he  had 
to  make  an  emergency  stop  and  lave  the  yoke  on.  The 
next  trip,  the  oxen  wouldn't  go  past  the  new  stop. 
When  imperturbable  beasts  were  whipped,  they  would 
only  lie  down. 

J.D.  would  get  his  pay  at  Virginia  City,  and 
one  time  found  himself  entranced  by  a  Black  man 
selling  ice  cream.  He  couldn't  figure  out  what  the 
fellow  was  screaming  about.  (I'm  scream.")  Another 
trip  he  was  enticed  into  buying  some  love  apples 
(tomatoes).    He  thought  they  were  nasty  apples. 

After  J.D.  left  his  job  as  a  freighter,  he 
ranched  at  Medicine  Lodge,  and  had  one  of  the 
earliest  water  rights  on  that  stream,  1883.  A  neighbor 
thought  he  was  silly,  but  time  has  since  shown  the 
value  of  water  rights. 

Philip  met  his  future  wife,  Hazel  Grace 
Waring,  when  she  went  from  her  home  in  Lewisville 
to  visit  her  aunt,  Charlotte  Green,  at  Medicine  Lodge. 
The  pretty,  sweet,  but  shy  young  girl  and  the  dashing 
young  cowboy  were  evidently  immediately  attracted  to 
each  other,  for  they  were  to  be  married  a  short  time 
later.  She  had  hired  on  to  the  Fayle  ranch  in  the 
meantime,  and  when  a  box  social  was  in  the  offing, 
asked  Mrs.  Fayle  for  two  eggs  to  make  a  banana  cake 
for  the  occasion.  Mrs.  Fayle  was  aghast;  her  own 
cakes  were  made  without  eggs.  She  finally  consented, 
and  Philip  escorted  Hazel  to  the  event.  When  the 
boxes  were  auctioned  off  (sometimes  bringing  $25- 
$30)  and  he  sat  down  to  eat  with  her,  she  asked  how 
he  had  known  which  lunch  was  hers.  He  replied  that 
he  hadn't  smelled  that  cake  all  the  way  from  Fayle's 
to  lose  it  in  the  sale. 

That  he  had  always  had  a  way  with  the  ladies 
is  indicated  in  this  story  told  by  his  son,  John  Owen 
Ellis.  "I  might  relate  one  incident  about  Dad  that  was 
told  to  me  by  a  neighbor 


lady,  Mrs.  James  Denning,  many  times  when  I  was  a 
young  boy.  "Jim"  Denning  was  an  Easterner,  who 
came  to  Medicine  Lodge  country  to  become  a 
sheepman.  Grandfather,  J.D.  Ellis,  became  interested 
in  him  and  financed  him  to  help  him  get  started. 
"Jim"  later  was  the  senior  partner  of  the  large 
Denning  and  Clark  Livestock  Company.  (J.D.  sold 
his  interest  to  Sam  Clark  because  he  didn't  care  too 
much  for  sheep.)  When  "Jim"  Denning  got  on  his 
feet,  he  sent  to  New  York  State  (Rochester,  I  believe) 
for  his  sweetheart  to  come  out  and  marry  him. 
However,  communications  being  what  they  were,  one 
or  the  other  was  mixed  up  in  the  date  of  her  arrival  by 
train  in  Dubois,  and  "Jim"  was  not  there  to  meet  her. 
There  she  was,  standing  by  the  depot  ~  frightened  and 
bewildered  and  wondering  where  "Jim"  was,  when  a 
group  of  cowboys  came  riding  down  the  street,  talking 
and  laughing.  Dad  was  one  of  them  and  when  he 
noticed  her  he  rode  over  where  she  was  standing 
among  all  her  luggage,  dismounted,  took  off  his  hat, 
and  asked  her  if  he  could  help  her.  (Each  time  Mrs. 
Denning  told  me  this  story,  she  always  described  how 
he  was  dressed.  He  wore  funny  silver  spurs,  fringed 
leather  chaps,  white  shirt,  a  bright  red  cowboy 
muffler,  and  a  big  black  hat.  She  said  she  thought  he 
was  the  most  romantic  looking  person  she  had  ever 
seen.)  At  any  rate,  he  told  her  "Jim"  was  not 
expecting  her  for  another  week  and  was  out  in  the 
hills  with  his  sheep.  He  got  a  team  and  buggy  from 
the  livery  stable,  tied  his  horse  on  behind,  and  drove 
her  to  the  Home  Ranch,  then  sent  one  of  the  riders 
after  "Jim."  This  all  happened  several  years  before 
Dad  knew  Mother." 

After  his  marriage  to  Hazel  December  30, 
1912,  in  Idaho  Falls,  he  bought  the  home  ranch  from 
his  father  and  also  homesteaded  a  section  of  land 
bordering  the  Weber  Creek  Ranch  that  his  father 
owned.  He  later  traded  this  for  some  land  adjacent  to 
the  home  ranch.  During  this  time  the  children  were 
born.  Philip  and  Hazel  lost  Alton,  who  died  of 
appendicitis  November  23,  1928,  and  Leila  Maud, 
who  died  August  13,  1922  of  a  heart  condition. 

Dana  Keller  quotes  Emma  E.  Keller 
concerning  an  incident  at  this  time.  "When  the  family 
went  to  the  mountains  to  cut  timber  they  took  a  bed 
and  pitched  a  tent.  Everyone  was  out  away  from  the 
camp  site,  but  your  Grandma  and  Clifford,  who  was 
then  just  a  toddler.  Your  Grandma  wanted  to  take  a 
nap  and  Clifford  wouldn't  lay  down,  so  she  tied  him 
by  his  suspenders  to  the  bed  post  (with  a  rope)  so  he 
wouldn't  go  far.     She  went  to  sleep  and  when  she 
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woke  up  Clifford  was  gone,  but  his  pants,  suspenders, 
and  rope  were  there.  He  just  stepped  out  of  his  pants 
and  left." 

Owen  recalls  that  these  were  happy  times, 
cattle  prices  were  high  and  a  living  could  be  made. 
Financial  reverses  eventually  came  in  the  form  of  the 
Great  Depression.  Low  cattle  prices,  several  years  of 
drought,  and  a  national  depression  combined  to  break 
most  of  the  ranchers  in  the  area,  and  Philip  Ellis  was 
among  them.  He  sold  out  in  1929,  with  very  little  to 
show  for  many  years  of  hard  work. 

After  selling  the  ranch,  they  moved  to  Idaho 
Falls,  where  he  was  foreman  of  a  potato  warehouse  in 
the  winter,  and  contracted  hay  in  Lima,  Montana,  in 
the  summer,  on  the  McKnight  ranch.  He  had  a 
matched  team  of  grey-white  horses  which  he  called 
Bread  and  Gravy  for  this  work.  Gravy  was  the 
smaller  of  the  two.  When  someone  asked  him  why 
hadn't  he  named  them  Potatoes  and  Gravy,  Philip 
remarked  that  somehow  "Get  up.  Potatoes!"  didn't 
have  the  right  ring  to  it. 

In  1932  Philip  took  over  the  management  of 
his  father's  business  in  Idaho  Falls—  the  Ellis 
Apartments.  J.D.  had  mortgaged  his  ranch,  sold  the 
cows,  and  built  the  apartments  during  the  First  World 
War.  He  ran  them  until  he  fell  down  the  cellar  steps 
and  died  from  the  injuries,  August  16,  1936.  Those 
were  depression  years  and  many  of  the  family  were 
there.  Hazel  often  fed  10  people  on  a  #10  lard  can 
full  of  milk  with  a  large  can  of  tomatoes  (soup)  plus 
plenty  of  biscuits.  Hospitality  was  a  way  of  life  and 
nobody  thought  of  any  other  way.  Once,  when  Philip 
was  younger,  his  dad  had  nearly  50  people  stay  one 
night.  They  had  come  to  Small  from  Dubois  for  a 
dance  and  couldn't  see  to  walk  home  because  of  a 
blizzard.  The  kids  often  woke  up  in  the  morning  with 
a  stranger,  who  had  stopped  that  night,  in  their  beds. 

Tragedy  struck  May  6,  1933,  when,  while 
cleaning  his  rifle  in  one  of  the  garages,  it  went  off, 
fatally  injuring  Philip.  He  was  buried  May  9,  1933  at 
the  Rose  Hill  Cemetery  in  Idaho  falls. 

The  above  life  of  I*hiliD  Daniel  Ellis  was  given  to  Eugene  Ellis 
by  Jerry  Cowley 

Hazel  was  born  December  8,  1893,  in  Plain 
City,  Utah,  to  Robert  Washington  Waring  and  Emma 
Knight.  She  was  their  third  child.  The  eldest  was 
Sylvia,  born  May  15,  1890;  John  William,  January 
10,  1892;  Hazel;  Robert  W.,  December  19,  1895; 
Wilford  Martin,  May  27,  1898;  George  E.  November 
of  1900,   who  lived   less  than  a  year;  and   Merlin 


Samuel  April  16,  1902.  In  1897,  the  family  moved  to 
Moreland,  Idaho,  so  her  father  could  work  on  the 
People's  Canal  near  Blackfoot.  Her  earliest 
recollection  was  hiding  in  the  packed  wagons  so  she 
wouldn't  have  to  kiss  her  bearded  uncles  goodby. 
Sylvia  injured  her  hand  on  the  journey,  when  a  wagon 
wheel  she  was  blocking  so  they  could  go  uphill, 
slipped  and  ran  over  it. 

While  in  Moreland  her  father  always  teased 
his  family  about  going  to  the  Spanish- American  War. 
When  Merlin  was  less  than  a  year  old  ,  the  beautiful, 
red-haired  mother  succumbed  to  pneumonia.  It  was 
shortly  after  that  Robert  moved  his  family  to 
Lewisville,  where  he  ranched  with  Preston  Ellsworth. 
An  avid  sportsman,  even  for  his  relatively  short  size, 
he  proceeded  to  introduce  baseball  into  that  area. 
Years  later,  when  his  legs  would  no  longer  carry  him 
around  the  bases,  he  would  hit  balls  for  the  boys  at 
practice.  It  was  during  this  time  in  Lewisville  that 
Hazel  went  to  Medicine  Lodge  to  visit  and  work,  and 
soon  met  and  married  Philip  Daniel  Ellis.  They  were 
married  by  Isaac  Daniels,  a  Justice  of  Peace  in  Idaho 
Falls,  December  30,  1912.  John  Waring  and  Ruth 
Erickson  were  witnesses.  They  had  many  good  years, 
along  with  some  lean  ones. 

After  her  husbands  death  in  1933,  Hazel 
financed  her  eldest  son,  Owen,  on  a  ranch  which  they 
got  for  taxes,  at  4-Mile,  near  Salmon,  Idaho.  Her 
oldest  daughter's  husband.  Art  Keller,  moved  them 
over  in  an  old  truck.  It  took  them  three  days  to  make 
the  trip.  Owen's  father-in-law,  John  Clegg,  helped, 
with  a  start  in  sheep.  The  big  seven-room  house  was 
divided  into  a  duplex  to  house  her  family  and  her 
son's.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clegg,  Owen's  father  and 
mother-in-law,  lived  in  a  cabin  out  back.  They  had 
few  conveniences:  a  gas  iron,  a  gas  washer  which 
Clifford  had  to  stomp  to  get  started  before  he  went  to 
school,  and  a  gas  lamp  of  an  Aladdin's  design,  \Nith  a 
tall,  thin,  chimney.  The  wicLs  for  the  lamp  cost  25 
cents  each  while  wicks  for  the  ordinary  C(.>al-<)il  lamps 
were  6  for  25  cents. 

When  Dora  needed  to  attend  high  sch^xil  at 
Salmon,  they  bought  a  hou.se  there.  Owen  stayed  on 
to  run  the  ranch  awhile  longer.  Hazel  had  a  perLsion 
from  her  hu.sband's  insurance  which  lasted  to  her 
death  January  6.  1954.  She  als^i  did  st)me  v,oTk  for  a 
woman  we  all  knew  as  Aunt  Dais\\  who  vs-as  the  uife 
of  Ted  Ellis,  J.D.  Ellis'  brother. 

Dora  returned  to  Salmon  after  a  brief, 
unsuccessful  marriage  to  work  in  tlie  telophtine  office 
while  Hazel  tinik  charize  of  the  grandchild.  Jcrr>. 
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Jerry  recalls  the  many  patient  hours  spent  in  reading 
aloud,  checkers,  or  simple  games.  Always  she  was 
gentle,  yet  firm. 

JOHN  OWEN  ELLIS 


Owen 

Owen  Ellis  remembers....  "There  was  a  very 
little  time  for  relaxation,  even  in  the  winter.  There 
were  always  cattle  to  feed  in  the  mornings  and  the 
afternoons  were  used  for  horse  breaking.  (These 
horses  would  be  taught  enough  so  row-crop  farmers 
on  the  Snake  River  could  start  using  them  for  spring 
farming.)  The  EUises  and  the  Thomases  would  trail 
their  winter-broke  horses  to  Idaho  Falls  early  in  the 
spring  and  hold  a  horse  sale.  They  were  all  excellent 
horsemen—both  the  Ellis  boys  and  the  Thomas  boys. 
They  were  close  and  compatible  neighbors.  Summers 
were  very  busy  times.  There  were  always  horse  and 
cattle  round-ups,  haying,  and  much  more  on  Medicine 
Lodge. 

Recreation  was  mostly  home-made.  Philip 
was  an  extrovert,  and  liked  people.  Hazel  was  an 
introvert,  also  liking  people,  but  being  she  felt  more 
comfortable  being  led  by  Philip.  Owen  remembers  the 
evening  parties  and  the  neighborhood  dances—  the 
Christmas  programs  when  everyone  came  in  sleighs 
with  sleigh  bells  ringing  in  the  cold  air.  Owen  tells  of 
the  neighborhood  Fourth  of  July  picnics  in  the 
cottonwoods  along  the  creek  back  of  the  ranch 
buildings.  There  would  be  foot  races  for  the  children 
and  men,  along  with  other  contests  and  sports,  and 
much  good  food.  Owen  remembers  all  this  with 
nostalgia-those  were  very  good  years  on  Medicine 
Lodge..  He  never  remembers  hearing  them  quarrel,  or 
Philip  saying  a  cross  word  to  Hazel,  and  in  all  ways 
was  inordinately  kind. 

John  Owen  attended  the  lower  lodge  school 
through  the  7th  grade.  The  school  population  kept 
dwindling,  until  he  was  the  only  one  left  in  the  8th 
grade  in  the  district.  Without  an  8th  grade,  the 
district    could    get    by    with    only    one    teacher. 


Arrangements  were  made  with  his  father  to  take  the 
8th  grade  in  Dubois.  He  rode  horseback  to  Dubois  all 
during  the  school  term,  only  missing  two  days  of 
school,  because  of  blizzards.  The  distance  from  the 
ranch  to  Dubois  was  about  8  miles.  Some  of  those 
rides  were  pretty  cool. 

Owen  remembers,  after  the  dry  farms  were 
abandoned,  many  range  horses  were  cut  and  crippled 
by  the  barb  wire  left  strung  around.  Cattle  would  go 
in  the  abandoned  houses  for  shade  to  avoid  flies  - 
bump  the  door  shut  and  become  trapped.  Ranchers 
had  to  tear  off  the  door  of  the  old  buildings  to  prevent 
this.  They  also  filled  in  many  old  water  cisterns  left 
t  the  old  homesteads,  so  livestock  would  not  fall  in. 

Many  of  the  Indians  camped  just  below  the 
family  ranch,  along  the  creek.  Some  of  the  Indians 
families  had  only  one  horse.  The  buck  would  ride  the 
horse,  dragging  a  travois  with  camp  supplies.  The 
squaw,  in  this  case,  would  walk  behind.  Other,  more 
affluent  bucks  might  have  several  horses  and  two  or 
three  wives. 

Some  of  the  squaws  would  come  to  the  ranch- 
house  or  Small  Store  and  Post  Office  and  beg  for 
sugar,  coffee,  and  other  supplies. 

Near  the  Indian's  campground,  was  a  large 
grove  of  cottonwoods,  where  our  cattle  were  fed  in 
the  winter  time.  It  was  there,  on  a  dark,  snowy  night, 
that  I  heard  wolves  howl.  That  was  the  only  time  in 
my  life  I  heard  that  eerie  thrilling  sound. 

We  would  be  snowbound  all  winter,  in  those 
days.  Supplies  had  to  be  stored  before  we  got 
"snowed-in." 

Before  I  was  school  age,  the  county  was 
flooded  with  dry  farmers.  The  moisture  and 
temperature  was  not  adapted  to  this  type  of  farming, 
and  these  unfortunate  people  moved  out  again, 
abandoning  houses,  and  in  some  cases  furniture,  after 
a  few  years  of  struggle. 

I  can  remember  school  houses  at  Cedar  Butte, 
Winsper,  and  one  between  Medicine  Lodge  and 
Spencer.  There  was  also  a  school  house  at  Edie. 

COMPILED  BY  EMMA  ELLIS  KELLER/.IERRY  COWLEY 

EMMA,  the  oldest  daughter  of  Philip  Daniel 
and  Hazel  Grace  Waring  Ellis  was  bom  May  29,  1917 
at  Idaho  Falls.  She  states  that  she  was  a  bit  of  a 
tomboy,  being  brought  up  with  two  older,  red  headed 
brothers,  Alton  and  Owen.  When  younger  brother, 
Clifford,  came  along,  Enuna  was  his  keeper  and  was 
in  the  habit  of  placing  him  in  the  saddle  in  front  of  her 
and  tended  him  often  in  that  manner  around  the  years 
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by  the  house,  this  being  the  easiest  way  to  watch  him. 

Emma,  along  with  Owen,  and  Ahon  went  to 
school  in  the  red,  brick  schoolhouse  on  the  lower 
Medicine  Lodge.  Clifford  started  the  first  grade  there. 
Emma  attended  this  school  for  four  and  one  half 
years. 

During  the  school  days,  they'd  get  the  mail  at 
the  post  office  on  the  way  home  from  school.  In  the 
summer  time  it  came  to  our  "end  of  the  lane,"  which 
was  about  a  mile  from  home.  When  the  grown  up's 
were  too  busy  to  go,  the  kids  would  either  walk  or,  if 
Emma  got  lucky,  she'd  ride  her  ol'  horse,  "Brownie," 
over  to  get  it.  This  was  after  the  Post  Office  and  the 
school  were  moved  from  the  family  ranch. 

Grandad  Waring  lived  north  of  us  on  Medicine 
Lodge.  He  was  the  mailman  from  Small  to  Winsper. 
Emma  would  go  up  to  their  house  and  over  to  Arthur 
Leonardson's,  and  play  with  their  girls,  on  her  horse. 
Sometimes  if  she  didn't  tie  him  up  good,  he'd  get 
loose  and  go  home.  Boy  when  she  saw  he  was  gone, 
she'd  sure  "hot  foot  it  for  home"  before  her  folks  got 
too  mad. 

Emma  says,  "  Her  best  memories  of  Clark 
County,  are  the  times  we  had  at  dances  at  Lidy  Hot 
Springs  and  fishing  picnics  up  the  canyon  and  the 
good  ol'  house  parties  at  peoples  houses  in  the  winter 
time. 

The  family  had  a  team  named  "Bread  and 
Gravy."  In  the  winter  time  dad  put  them  on  the  sleigh 
and  would  head  them  home.  He'd  tie  up  the  reins, 
get  under  cover  with  the  rest  of  us,  and  when  the 
sleigh  stopped  we  knew  we  were  home. 

In  1927,  due  to  the  depression  years  we  left 
the  ranch  during  Thanksgiving  vacation,  moving  into 
Dubois.  Emma  finished  the  fourth  grade.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  grade,  the  Ellises  moved  to 
Idaho  Falls,  where  she  attended  school  at  Central  for 
the  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  She  then  attended  the  O.E. 
Bell  from  her  7th  grade  until  the  middle  of  her 
sophomore  year. 

Each  summer  the  family  came  back  to  Clark 
County  and  work  until  the  hay  was  ready  to  stack  in 
Montana.  One  spring  they  pitched  tents  at  Denning 
and  Clark's  shearing  corrals  at  Middle  Creek. 
Another  shearer's  daughter  and  Emma  would  wait 
tables.  One  spring  Emma  helped  Mrs.  Robert 
Chastain  cook  for  the  haying  crew.  Some  of  those 
guys  were  her  friends  all  her  life. 

November  3,  1933  she  left  .sch(X)l  and  married 
Arthur  Jacob  Keller.  Arthur  was  a  farmer  and  farmed 
a  spread  at  Ucon  for  two  years.     The  Keller's  tlien 


moved  to  Oakland  Valley,  northwest  of  Idaho  Falls  for 
another  two  year  period.  Art's  oldest  brother,  Carl, 
farmed  with  Emma  and  Art  at  this  time.  The  couple 
moved,  then,  to  Roberts,  in  the  spring  of  1938  where 
they  finally  settled  until  moving  to  Idaho  Falls  in 
1978. 

When  the  Teton  Dam  was  poured,  the 
government  required  the  Kellers,  along  with  other 
ranchers,  to  sell  out  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
After  the  Teton  Dam  broke,  they  wanted  to  break  the 
deal.  Fortunately,  the  Kellers  had  signed  papers  two 
days  prior  to  the  flood  waters  ruining  the  land  for 
pasture,  enabled  Art  and  Emma  to  hold  the 
government  to  their  bargain. 

Under  doctors'  orders.  Art  retired  for  health 
reasons.  Vernon  and  Rick  are  carrying  the  farming, 
enabled  "Art"  and  Emma  to  move  into  Idaho  Falls. 
They  have  feed  cattle  leased  out.  Cattle  has  been  their 
life.  Art  enjoys  fishing  and  hunting.  He  has  never 
been  a  lodge  member,  but  Art  and  Emma  belong  to 
the  Christ  the  King  Catholic  Church  in  Idaho  Falls. 
Information  siippUed  by  EMMA  ELLIS  KELLER. 


DORA  MAE  ELLIS,  was  born  July  20,  1925  to 
Philip  and  Hazel  in  Idaho  Falls,  being  the  youngest  in 
the  family,  joining  brothers,  Alton,  Owen,  and 
Clifford,  and  sisters,  Emma  and  Leila  Maud. 

Her  earliest  memories  center  on  the  family's 
summers  in  Montana,  where  her  father  ran  a  hay  crew 
for  the  McKnight  ranch  at  Dell,  which  she  particularly 
remembers,  as  well  as  several  other  ranches. 

Dora  attended  schcx)l  in  8  mile,  outside  of 
Salmon,  Idaho,  after  the  death  of  her  father.  The 
family  have  moved  there  to  a  small  ranch.  Up^m 
graduating  from  the  eighth  grade,  she  continued  at 
Salmon  High  SchtH)!,  where  she  graduated  in  hU3. 

From  there  she  went  to  work  at  Mountain 
Home  A.F.B..  and  where  she  met  and  married  Leroy 
H.  Brandt  in  1944.  One  daughter,  Jerry  Elaine,  was 
born  before  the  marriage  ended  in  divorce  .some  years 
later. 

In  the  early  50's.  Dora  worked  as  a  telephone 
operator  in  Salmon.  When  her  mother  passed  away, 
she  moved  to  Boise  to  contirnu.-  her  education  at 
business  college. 

Upon  compieling  llu-  cour.se,  she  a|^plied  tor 
employment  at  the  AI'C  site  in  Idaho  tails,  takmg  a 
variety  of  jobs  until  liie  processing  of  her  applicatitm 
was  complete.  She  worked  tliere  at  the  site  \rou)  I^J.S.S 
to  1957,  quilting  .shortly  after  her  secoiui  inarriai:e  to 
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James  H.  "Bud"  Frew,  when  the  family  moved  to 
Roberts,  Idaho. 

A  son,  James  Ellis  Frew,  was  born  September 
26,  2957,  followed  by  a  sister  Jacqueline  Mae  May 
29,  1959. 

Jerry  was  married  to  Ervin  R.  Cowley  August 
26,  1965.  The  couple  have  three  children,  Lynne, 
Candace  Anne,  and  Scott.  "Jim"  married  Sharon 
Wentzel   July  17,  1975,  and  have  a  son,  Joshua. 

Dora  and  Bud  reside  in  Roberts,  where  Dora 
works  sorting  Idaho  potatoes  during  the  season. 

COMPILED  BY  EUGENE  ELLIS 

CLIFFORD  LEROY  ELLIS,  was  born  June 
22,  1921  at  Idaho  Falls,  to  Philip  Daniel  and  Hazel 
Grace  Waring  Ellis.  He  obtained  his  early  schooling 
at  the  schools  of  Medicine  Lodge,  Dubois,  Idaho 
Falls,  then  graduated  from  the  Salmon  High  School. 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Corps  in 
Alaska  during  World  War  II. 

He  married  June  I.  Bates  September  20,  1944, 
at  Butte,  Montana.    She  preceded  him  in  death. 

On  May  29,  1970,  he  married  Mary  Alice 
Schneider,  at  Island  Park. 

He  was  a  farmer  in  the  Roberts  area. 

His  children  included:  A.C.  Ellis,  and  Ida  G. 
Ellis  Salazar;  five  stepsons  and  three  stepdaughters. 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a  daughter. 

"Cliff'  passed  away  due  to  congestive  heart 
failure  at  the  age  of  66,  March  22,  1988.  He  was 
buried  at  the  Annis  Little  Butte  Cemetery. 

COMPILED  FROM  POST  REGISTER\FAM1LY 


ROLLO  ELLIS 


Rollo 


Rollo  and  his  brother,  Fred  Ellis,  homesteaded 
in  Humphrey,  Idaho. 

Rollo  married  Grace  Thomas,  in  1923  at 
Dillon,  Montana.  Ellis  was  an  early  resident  of 
Humphrey,  where  he  maintained  a  homestead. 

Gladys  was  one  of  two  young  ladies  in  the 
first  high  school  graduating  class  in  the  Dubois 
School.  She  became  a  school  teacher  and  taught  in 
many  of  the  area  schools.  She,  like  Rollo,  was  not 
related  to  the  many  Thomas  families  in  the  county  of 
Clark. 

Records  show  that  his  brother,  Fred,  at  one 
time,  served  as  postmaster  of  Humphrey,  May  1923 
until  November  5,  1923.  This  Ellis  family  was  not 
related  to  the  Medicine  Lodge  Ellis  families. 

On  August  18,  1942,  Rollo  entered  a 
Portland,  Oregon  store  to  purchase  some 
refreshments.  The  proprietor  reportedly  a  former 
mental  patient,  went  berserk  and  started  shooting  and 
had  just  killed  his  wife.  Before  it  was  over  he  also 
shot  a  policeman,  Mr.  Ellis  and  then  himself.  Rollo 
was  forty-six  years  old  at  the  time  he  as  killed. 

Ellis  was  born  March  14,  1895,  in  Colfax. 
Washington. 

During  the  first  World  War,  he  served  as  a 
private  in  Company  B  347th  machine  gun  battalion, 
91st  Division.  He  saw  action  in  the  battles  of  St. 
Mithiel,  Meuse-Argonne  and  Verdun  and  was  awarded 
the  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  for  wounds  received  in 
action  in  the  Argonne. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  survived  by 
his  widow,  and  daughter,  Virginia,  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Etta  Ellis,  his  father  W.R.  Ellis,  a  brother  Fred  and 
two  sisters,  Mrs.  A.E.  Mack  and  Mrs.  H.B.  Thank. 
Internment  was  in  the  veteran's  plot  of  Lincoln 
Memorial  Park  Cemetery. 

ENTERPRISE  BANNER  NEWSPAPER  8/8/43 


RUSSELL  WILLIAM  AND  VIDA 
HICKMAN  ELLIS 

Russell  Ellis,  as  a  young  boy,  attended 
elementary  schools  at  Nicholia  and  at  Dubois,  Idaho. 
Schooling  was  undoubtedly  curtailed  in  the  spring 
from  an  early  age  to  begin  the  arduous  work  of 
tending  the  cattle  with  cousins,  uncles,  and  his  father. 
Eventually,  Emrys  would  join  Russell  to  aid  the  family 
in  the  cattle  work. 
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Russell  William  Ellis  was  born  December  18, 
1895  at  the  new  town  of  Dubois,  Idaho,  a  son  of 
Elias  Daniel  "Ted"  and  Anna  Elizabeth  "Daisy"  Ellis, 
being  their  first  son,  as  well  as  first  born, 

Russell  met  and  courted  Vida  Hickman,  a  gal 
from  Hartville,  Missouri.  They  were  married  May 
28,  1917  at  Dillon,  Montana. 

Vida  was  born  to  Seward  and  Hila  Young 
Hickman  January  22,  1892.  She  was  living  with  her 
family,  who  were  early  homesteaders  of  Winsper, 
Idaho.  She  had  moved  there  with  her  family  from 
northern  Idaho  and  eastern  Washington.  Her  father 
had  seen  the  potential  for  farming  in  that  fertile  sage 
brush  land.  Seward  and  two  of  Vida's  brothers  took 
up  homesteading  on  the  strength  of  the  proposed 
Carey  Act  that  would  divert  water  from  the  Island 
Park  area.  Somehow  this  fell  through,  and  so  they 
tried  to  dig  wells. 

This  project  became  prohibitive,  so  eventually 
the  Hickman  family,  except  Vida  moved  on,  leaving 
an  area  that  is  now  lush  with  fields  irrigated  from 
deep  wells.  Vida  and  Russell  made  their  first  home  in 
Medicine  Lodge  Canyon  out  of  Dubois.  They  often 
laughed  when  they  told  of  their  return  from  Dillon  in 
the  car  owned  by  his  father  "Ed"  Ellis.  He  was  the 
proud  owner  of  one  of  the  first  automobiles,  a 
"Hupmobile",  a  vehicle  of  doubtful  abihty.  The  road 
into  Medicine  Lodge  was  for  the  most  part  a  horse 
and  buggy  road,  but  this  huge  car  bravely  tried  to 
make  the  trip.  Russell  had  called  ahead  from  Dubois 
to  his  father  to  meet  them,  for  he  was  fearful  that  they 
would  never  make  it.  When  they  became  stuck  in  the 
mud,  his  father  was  there  on  horseback  and  pulled 
them  out.  In  the  process  of  trying  to  pull  them  out, 
the  horse  jumped  the  bank  and  the  rope  attached  to  the 
car  pull  him  back  throwing  the  rider  off. 
"Ted"  was  kicked  in  the  head  and  badly  injured. 
Their  neighbors  had  planned  to  'Charivari'  them  that 
night,  but  had  to  call  it  off  because  of  the  injury  to 
Ted". 

Thus,  Russell  and  Vida  began  their  marriage 
on  the  ranch  at  Medicine  Lodge  Creek.  Both  of  their 
children,  were  born  during  the  ranching  days  of 
Russell's  life.  Duane  was  born  in  1918,  Fay  arrived  in 
1920. 

Russell  decided  to  try  other  ways  of  life  for  a 
rather  long  peri(xl  of  time,  before  he  would  eventually 
return  to  ranching.  In  1924  he  began  work  at 
Gilmore,  Idaho,  as  an  underground  mucker  in  the  lead 
mines.  By  diligent  work  he  was  promoted  to  hoist. 
The  mine  closed  in  1929. 


Duane.  Russell.  Fay.  Vida. 
Nephew.  Dale  Hickman 

He  had  studied  business  methods  in  the  Links 
School  of  Business  in  Boise,  Idaho,  and  this  earlier 
education  helped  to  prepare  him  for  the  next  phase  of 
his  working  life.  He  became  a  commission  agent  with 
the  Continental  Oil  Company  in  1933,  while  living  in 
Leadore,  which  he  continued  for  16  years,  until  1949. 


Ellis  Ranch 

He  then  returned  to  the  DuKiis  area,  where  he 
ranched  on  Medicine  Lodge  until  his  rotiremont  of 
1%5.  In  1970  tliey  moved  \o  Kliho  falls,  arvl 
remained  until  his  death  June  ."^O.  1975 

Russell  haJ  earlv  identit'icd  with  the 
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Democratic  Party  in  Idaho  politics.  He  served  as  a 
committeeman  for  his  party  though  the  1960s  up  until 
1974.  He,  along  with  his  sister,  Florence  Ellis  Bell, 
helped  to  maintain  the  little  Episcopal  Church  in 
Dubois,  which  was  converted  over  to  the  Catholic 
Church. 

He  was  certainly  proud  of  his  string  of 
Hereford  bulls,  especially,  when  the  area  bull  judging 
was  conducted  in  Clark  County. 

While  living  in  the  Canyon,  their  home  was  a 
favorite  for  community  card  parties,  held  throughout 
the  long  winter  months  in  each  ranch  home. 

COMPILED  BY  EUGENE  ELLIS 


ELIAS,  "TED",  DAMEL  AND 
ELIZABETH,  "DAISY,"  FAYLE  ELLIS 


"Daisy"  &  "Ted" 

Elias  Daniel  "Ted"  Ellis  was  bom  the  sixth 
child  and  the  third  son  of  John  Francis  and  Ann 
Daniels  ElHs,  May  27,  1870,  at  either  Smithfield, 
Utah,  or  Malad  City,  Idaho.  He  attended  school  at 
Malad,  passing  the  third  reader.  "Ted's"  oldest 
brother,  J.D.,  began  the  wagon  freighting  of  mining 
supplies  by  1880.  It  is  believed  that  "Ted",  "Lew", 
and  Owen  must  have  joined  him  at  a  later  date. 
"Ted"  was  freighting  from  Corrinne,  Utah,  to 
Nicholia,  Idaho,  by  1885,  when  he  was  15  years  of 
age.  The  great  hey-day  of  the  Overland  freight 
wagons  ended  in  1886  with  the  completion  of  the  Utah 
and  Northern  Railroad,  which  enable  supplies  to  be 
carried  more  efficiently  from  Salt  Lake  City  to 
Virginia  City,  Montana.  These  were  the  boom  times 
of  the  great  age  of  silver  in  Montana.    These  were 


hard  days,  but  the  glory  that  was  the  West  was  a  part 
of  "Ted's"  life  during  these  formative  times  of  his  life. 
During  this  critical  period  of  railroad  building.  Chief 
Tendoy,  tribal  chief  of  the  Lemhi  Indians,  guarded  the 
passes  while  laborers  built  the  railroad.  Marauding 
bands  of  Indians  were  kept  at  a  distance  by  Tendoy's 
braves.  This  service,  among  many  other  acts  of 
kindness  by  Tendoy  and  his  people,  enabled  the  Lemhi 
Indians  to  retain  their  home  in  the  Lemhi  Valley 
during  the  lifetime  of  Tendoy. 

Many  years  later  in  1905,  "Ted"  Ellis,  with 
others  of  the  Ellis  family,  would  witness  the  removal 
of  the  Lemhi's  to  Ft.  Hall.  This  was  after  the  death 
of  their  beloved  chief. 

"Ted"  courted,  and  married,  "Daisy"  Anna 
Elizabeth  Fayle  on  May  1,  1893. 

They  lived  on  the  ranch  in  the  Medicine 
Lodge  Canyon,  where  they  worked  cattle  until  1917. 
They  would  trail  wintered  cattle  up  the  Lemhi  Valley 
to  the  high  divide  between  the  Idaho  and  Montana 
Territories.  This  would  happen  during  the  late  spring 
or  early  summer.  The  boys,  Russell  and  Emrys,  and 
later  "Ted"  and  Oscar  to  a  lesser  degree,  would 
accompany  their  father,  "Ted",  and  other  members  of 
the  larger  Ellis  family  to  high  summer  pastures,  and 
finally  return  them  to  Dubois  in  the  Autumn  for  sale. 

The  cattle  would  be  loaded  on  trains  going  to 
Kansas  City  or  Omaha  to  the  cattle  stock  yards. 
"Ted"  sold  his  cattle  in  either  of  the  two  cities 
mentioned,  depending  upon  the  price  obtained.  The 
John  P.  Frederick's  Commission  House,  one  of  the 
great  cattle  syndicates,  paid  prices  for  the  cattle  on  a 
percentage  basis. 

Daisy,  who  had  been  born  in  Wellsville,  Utah, 
December  4,  1874,  worked  hard  during  those  years, 
milking  cows  and  doing  other  chores  on  the  ranch. 
Later  she  waited  on  tables  as  a  waitress  in  Humphrey, 
Idaho. 

And  so,  the  ranching  life  continued  during  the 
first  two  decades  of  the  20th  Century.  During  this 
period  of  their  married  life  in  Dubois,  "Ted"  and 
"Daisy"  raised  nine  children.  All  of  their  children 
grew  to  maturity  and  have  families  spread  out  across 
the  United  States.  The  four  older  boys  came  first  and 
were  followed  by  five  girls.  Russell,  the  oldest,  was 
bom  in  1895  and  Phyllis,  the  youngest,  was  born  in 
1920.  Emrys,  Oscar,  Veda  "Bede",  and  Phyllis  would 
leave  the  Idaho  Country,  while  Russell,  "Ted", 
Florence,  Mary,  and  Edna  Jo  would  live  closer  to  the 
land  of  their  parents.  All  of  these  Ellis  children  were 
brought  up  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 
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Mary  was  born  in  Dubois,  December  28,  1910 
in  the  house  last  occupied  by  the  George  Thomas 
family,  located  on  Oakley  Ave,  across  from  the  bank. 
The  building  was  torn  down.  She  married  Peter 
Staten  in  Lemhi  County.  They  had  a  daughter,  Jane 
Jo  Johnson. 

Her  Interment  was  in  Portland,  Oregon 
Cemetery  in  November  of  1971. 

In  1917,  "Ted"  moved  to  Leadore,  where  he 
ranched  until  the  early  1930s.  Those  were  hard  years. 
Many  ranchers  were  hit  hard  and  went  under.  TTie 
storm  of  the  Great  Depression  rolled  on  over  almost 
everyone  in  the  cattle  market  of  that  period.  "Ted" 
gave  much  of  what  he  had  to  help  fellow  ranchers 
make  it  though  that  period.  By  1932,  "Ted"  had 
retired  to  Salmon,  Idaho. 

Besides  cattle,  "Ted"  had  other  interests 
financially. 


"Ted"  Ellis,  his  horse  &  .Tockev— 
"Tom"  Price,  (far  right)  "Tom"  Favie 

One  if  these  was  "Horse  Racing."  (From  the 
Dillon  Examiner  Newspaper— August  5,  1903.  Five 
thousand  dollars  changed  hands  in  Dillon  yesterday, 
when  Senator  Dubois  (the  horse)  raced  under  the  wire, 
a  winner  by  a  head  from  Buckwau,  the  loser,  being  a 
Tash  and  Lenkersdorfer  horse.)  "Ted"  was  a  product 
of  the  American  West  and  professional  gambling  was 
a  part  of  his  life.  In  1926,  he  moved  for  a  short 
period  of  time,  with  "Daisy"  and  the  younger  girls,  to 
Mullan,  Idaho,  where  he  worked  in  taverns.  Three  of 
his  sons  would  follow  him  in  this  endeavor. 

"Ted"  was  a  large  man,  a  little  over  six  feet 
in  height,  weighing  about  200  pounds,  and  considered 
handsome.     He  believed  in  religion,  had  a  cheerful 


disposition,  and  helped  others  throughout  his  whole 
life. 

He  died  in  a  Missoula,  Montana  hospital  June 
25,  1942  due  to  ill  health.  Graveside  services  were  at 
the  Salmon  Cemetery  where  he  was  buried. 

"Daisy"  lived  in  Salmon  until  she  passed  away 
March  8,  1951. compiled  by  eugene  ellis 


WILLIAM  GENE  ELLIS 


Gene  (hack)  holding  Melissa 
Bryan.  .leanette.  Andy.  Sue. 

I,  William  Gene  Ellis,  am  a  native  Idahoan. 
born  and  raised  in  Dubois.  My  twin  brother,  Robert 
Gail  and  myself,  were  the  sons  of  William  A.  and 
Mayme  Burns  Ellis,  born  September  7,  1927.  I  also 
have  one  older  brother  and  two  older  sisters:  Arthur 
M.  Ellis,  Donna  M.  Ellis  Spino,  and  Louise  Ellis 
Kator. 

Our  grade  sch(xil  and  high  schixil  education 
was  obtained  at  the  Dubois  schcxil.  which  was  within 
walking  distance  from  our  home.  High  schixM 
graduation  from  the  Dubois  High  Schix>l  was  in  1945. 

Shortly  after  schcx)l  was  out,  my  brother,  Gail 
and  I  decided  to  join  the  U.S.  Navy,  in  which  we 
served  1945-1946. 

I  went  on  to  attend  the  Idaho  State  University 
at  Pocatello.  where  1  graduated  uith  a  B  S  degree  in 
1953. 

I  s(Kin  married  Jeannette  Bice  at  Nampa. 
Idaho.  October.  1951.  .sometime  later  we  were 
divorced.  We  were  the  parents  of  four  children; 
Bryan   R.    Ellis,    now   attending   schix)!    at   Portland 
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University;  Anita  Sue  Ellis  Olson,  who  is  married  , 
they  have  1  son  and  live  in  Lynwood,  Washington; 
Melissa  Ellis  Dascenzo  is  married  and  has  2 
daughters,  Nicole  and  Laureen,  who  live  in  Bothell, 
Washington;  and  Andrew  Ellis  is  living  in  Seattle, 
Washington. 

For  seven  years  while  attending  college  and 
teaching  school  I  worked  summers  for  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  at  McCall,  Idaho  as  a  smoke  jumper. 

I  became  a  school  teacher,  teaching  in 
Aberdeen  and  American  Falls,  Idaho,  then  went  to 
Spain  to  teach  at  the  Army  Air  Base  in  Madrid,  for 
fifteen  years.  While  in  Spain  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  spend  some  time  touring  West  Germany  and  Russia. 

I  returned  to  Dubois  for  a  visit  in  1977  and 
stayed  and  drove  school  bus,  and  did  substitute 
teaching  for  awhile,  then  worked  a  year  for  the  City 
of  Dubois. 

I  later  moved  to  Minot,  North  Dakota  where 
my  brother,  Arthur  lives.  I  worked  there  for  a  Realty 
Company  doing  construction  work  on  housing 
projects.  Then  I  enlisted  in  the  Peace  Corps, 
something  I  had  wanted  to  do  for  sometime,  and  spent 
26  months  in  Ecuador,  South  America.  It  was  quite 
a  different  experience.  In  1989,  I  returned  to  Minot 
and  have  since  retired. 

COMPILED  BY  GENE  ELLlS-1991 


"TOM"  AND  MARGIE  EMERY 

One  of  the  early  residents  of  Clark  County 
was  "Tom"  Emery. 

After  leaving  the  county,  "Tom"  was  a 
Conmiercial  Chef  for  7  years.  He  had  entered  the  U. 
S.  Navy  in  1943,  serving  during  World  War  II  until 
1946. 

Upon  his  release  from  the  service  he  returned 
to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  where  he  was  employed  by 
Beatrice  Foods  Company.  He  remained  there  in  their 
employment  as  Sales  Manager  for  26  years,  until  he 
retired  on  a  Disability  at  the  age  of  53. 

"Tom"  married  Margie,  and  they  became  the 
parents  of  two  sons,  Jim  Emery,  whose  wife  is  named 
Gloria,  living  in  Sandy,  Utah;  and  "Tom"  Jr.  His 
wife  is  named  Rina,  and  they  reside  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

"Tom"  and  his  family  came  back  to  Medicine 
Lodge,  where  they  attended  the  Medicine  Lodge 
Reunion,  which  was  held  at  the  old  school  house. 


August  9,  1975. 

At  the  time  of  "Tom's"  writing  to  the  Clark 
County  Historical  Society  he  resided  1017  West  Yucca 
Drive,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD 


PAUL  S.  ENGLISH 

Paul  S.  English  was  a  brother  of  William 
"Bill"  Herman  English.  He  was  born  December  2, 
1903  at  Metz,  Missouri,  the  oldest  son  of  Will  H.  and 
Winnie  Gertrude  Connor  English.  He  came  to 
Medicine  Lodge  with  his  parents  when  they  decided  to 
homestead  land  on  Upper  Medicine  Lodge  around 
1914.  His  grandparents,  James  S.  and  Ida  Connor 
moved  to  the  same  area  in  1916,  to  also  file  on  a 
homestead  nearby. 

At  this  time  there  were  quite  a  few  students 
attending  the  one  room  Argora  school,  including  his 
brother,  "Bill".  Some  of  the  activities  at  school 
included  playing  baseball  and  taking  part  in  the 
spelling  bees.  Later,  Paul  took  a  correspondence 
course  in  Electrical  Engineering,  then  went  on  to 
Chicago  Engineering  Works. 

A  sad  time  for  the  family  was  loosing  a  young 
cousin.  Norma  Bell  Connor,  who  died  with  the  flu  and 
was  buried  near  her  home. 

Special  celebrations  were  the  Youth  Group 
picnics  on  Medicine  Lodge  Creek  from  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Roberts. 

The  family  had  to  go  to  the  T.E.  Wood's 
house,  where  the  Argora  Post  Office  was  located,  to 
use  a  telephone. 

Wood  for  heating,  and  cooking,  at  home  came 
from  the  nearby  mountains. 

Paul  helped  his  family  with  all  the  ranch 
work;  he  also  trapped  in  the  winter,  sometimes  for  the 
government.  He  traveled  by  wagon  and  a  Model  T  to 
the  Dubois  church.  There  he  participated  in  some 
singing  at  the  church. 

Early  businesses  he  recalls  were  the  Oregon 
Shortline  Railroad  Depot  -  the  cafe  -  livery  bam  - 
Blacksmith  shop  -  hotel  and  general  store,  all  in 
Dubois.  He  also  remembers  traveling  by  horseback 
and  wagon  to  town.  Winters  were  usually  quite 
severe,  often  causing  dismissal  of  school. 

His  first  job  was  working  the  potato  fields  at 
age  14  to  earn  money  for  the  family,  at  Market  Lake. 
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Special  memories  of  the  "good  old 
days"  include  fishing  and  hunting  excursions  at 
Medicine  Lodge,  which  were  the  best  to  be  found. 

COMPILED  BY  PAUL  ENGLISH 


WILLIAM  HERMAN  ENGLISH 

James  S.  and  Ida  Ellis  Connor  were 
homesteaders  of  Upper  Medicine  Lodge  in  1916.  The 
grandparents  of  William  "Bill"  Herman  English,  also 
came  to  the  area  with  his  parents  sometime  later. 
"Bill"  was  born  January  25,  1913  at  Davenport, 
Washington,  the  son  of  Will  H.  and  Winnie  Gertrude 
Connor  English. 

Wood  was  the  main  source  of  fiiel,  and  the 
family  lived  close  to  its  source.  Groceries  that  were 
needed,  were  purchased  at  Dubois.  A  garden, 
chickens,  and  a  cow  were  raised  on  the  homestead. 
Taking  care  of  the  chickens  was  a  family  project. 

While  living  on  the  creek,  he  attended  the 
little  one  room  school  at  Argora,  called  the  Edie 
School.  Transportation  to  and  from  school  was 
mainly  by  walking.  Some  of  the  fun  activities,  as 
"Bill"  remembers,  were  tennis  and  basketball,  played 
outside.  Art  Edie,  who  lived  nearby  at  this  time 

on  his  dad's,  George  B.  Edie,  ranch,  said  he  would 
never  forget  one  winter  day,  he  was  getting  the  mail 
at  the  Argora  Post  Office.  Will  English,  who  was  a 
minister,  was  there  to  send  a  telegram  to  his  wife's 
folks  telling  them  of  the  death  of  the  Connor's  little 
girl.  Harry  Jones  brought  the  answer  back  up  to  him. 
It  said  "enter  temporarily  and  bow  to  the  inevitable." 
The  English  family  were  quite  poor  at  this  time,  so 
they  buried  the  little  girl  up  there  on  the  homestead 
between  Hoggans  and  Weber  Creek,  taking  a  road  to 
the  left. 

The  English  family  left  Clark  County  in  1922, 
returning  to  the  state  of  Washington.  "Bill"  attended 
high  school  at  Fairfield,  Washington,  and  Del  Norte 
high  sch(K)l  in  Crescent  City,  California. 

COMPILED  BY  WILLIAM  H.  ENGLISH 


WILL  ENGLISH  FAMILY 

Will  H.  English,   my  father-in-law,  married 
Winnie  Gertrude  Connor  in,  or  near  Joplin,  Missouri. 


Their  first  son,  Paul,  was  bom  in  Missouri,  December 
4,  1903.  In  1904  they  all  went  to  the  St.  Louis 
World's  Fair.  The  family  decided  to  go  west  to  settle 
in  about  1910  or  1911  arriving  in  Spokane, 
Washington.  Mr.  English  and  his  father-in-law,  Mr. 
Silas  Connor  homesteaded  120  acres  each.  A  second 
son,  "Bill"  William  Herman  English,  was  born  in 
Davenport,  Washington,  January  25,  1913. 

Will  and  Winnie  chose  to  move  to  Idaho  with 
their  two  young  sons,  possibly  the  summer  of  1913. 
Again  they  filed  on  a  homestead,  this  time  in  upper 
Medicine  Lodge.  My  husband.  Bill  (William  Herman 
English,  son  of  Will  and  Winnie,  says  his  mother  told 
him  he  was  a  baby  when  they  moved  to  Idaho.  Paul 
says  they  lived  in  a  tent,  with  a  timber  floor  the  first 
winter  of  their  homesteading  in  Idaho.  It  was  cold, 
miserable  and  someone  had  to  stoke  the  stove 
continually  all  winter  long.  This  is  indeed  an 
interesting  happening.  Few  people  could  have 
withstood  the  severe  climate  of  Idaho  at  that  time  and 
conditioned  themselves  to  live  in  a  tent  for  the  winter 
in  Idaho.  They  had  a  spring  near  the  house,  that 
spring  is  now  called  English  spring.  It  is  near  the 
Medicine  Lodge  Creek,  and  the  brick  house  at  that 
time  owned  by  T.  E.  Woods. 

The  family  cut  timbers  in  Robertson  Gulch, 
hauled  down  by  team  and  wagon  and  built  their  barn, 
house,  and  fences.  A  dirt  cellar  was  hacked  out  at  the 
base  of  the  hill  for  storing  food,  etc.  and  a  log  cabin 
was  erected  over  the  basement.  They  also  built  a 
toilet  and  chicken  coop.  The  log  house  was  a  story 
and  a  half,  where  the  two  boys,  Paul  and  Bill  (then 
called  little  Herman,  named  for  Uncle  Herman 
Connor)  slept  in  the  large  bedroom  upstairs.  The 
stairs  were  narrow  and  steep.  Four  rcxims  composed 
the  main  floor  plan.  The  porch  was  down  across  the 
steep  portion  of  the  land  that  sloped  eastward  toward 
Medicine  Lodge  Creek.  They   had   tv,o  rigs, 

one  heavy  wagon  and  one  light  wagon  or  buggy,  etc. 
They  raised  wheat,  had  a  garden  and  hay,  natural 
meadow  hay,  Bill  thinks.  The  farming  was  know  as 
dry  farming.  For  seven  years  they  had  s<ime  rain  tall, 
and  then  for  three  years  no  rain.  A  few  cattle  were 
raised  on  the  farm.  During  the  last  three  dr\  years 
the  Connors  and  English's  t(H)k  their  sti>ck  down  to 
Roberts  for  forage  and  water. 

In  about  1918  the  Conmirs  lost  a  h;iby  girl, 
named  Norma  Bell.  She  was  buried  at  the  Conrvir 
place  up  the  hill  from  the  Fnglish's  ITie  Silas 
Connor  homestead  was  between  the  Herman  Connor's 
and  Will  English.    The  Herman  Conmir  house  stjil 
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and  Will  English.  The  Herman  Connor  house  still 
stands,  or  did  a  few  years  ago,  made  of  logs  and  two 
stores. 

Will  English  traded  his  homestead  for  some 
stock.  Paul  trapped  for  muskrat  and  coyote  at  $3.50 
for  rats,  and  coyotes  pelts  for  9-12  dollars.  This 
revenue  kept  the  family  eating.  The  dry  farming  was 
not  successful.  Cream  from  the  cows  helped  some, 
taken  to  Dubois,  traded  for  food,  etc.  Barter  and 
trade  was  the  rule. 

Mr.  English  was  a  southern  Baptist 
Evangelistic  minister,  fire  and  brimstone  type  I've 
been  told.  They  left  Idaho,  in  1925  from  the  Buhl 
area,  went  to  Pendelton,  Oregon,  on  to  Hood  River 
and  west  to  the  ocean.  Turned  back  to  the  Willamette 
Valley  to  Woodburn,  Oregon.  Purchased  a  small 
store  and  ran  it  in  Woodburn  for  a  year,  and  later  sold 
out  and  went  to  Grants  Pass,  Oregon  area.  Then  they 
went  to  Crescent  City,  California  in  1927  and  Mr. 
English  worked  in  the  mill  there.  He  loved  farming, 
so  they  went  to  Roseburg,  Oregon,  Looking  Glass 
area,  west  of  Roseburg,  purchased  a  small  ranch  and 
built  a  house,  again  of  logs.  Christmas  Day  of  1927 
Mr.  English  died  of  diabetes.  He  passed  away  in 
Salem,  Oregon  and  was  cremated.  Winnie  Connor 
English  Munson  died  December  23,  1955  in  Grants 
Pass,  Oregon.  Silas  Connor  left  Idaho  soon  after  Will 
English,  went  back  to  Spokane,  Washington.  Herman 
Connor  left  Idaho  several  years  after  the  English's 
and  Silas  Connor  left.  Neither  brother  remembers 
who  Will  sold  or  traded  his  dry  land  farm  to.  They 
spent  a  year  and  half  or  so  in  Buhl  area. 

It  is  not  remembered  to  whom  Silas  Connor 
sold  his  property.  Herman  traded  his  land  for  an  old 
apartment  house  in  Aberdeen,  Washington.  Then, 
later  traded  it  for  one  in  Seattle.  Most  of  the  Connor 
children  are  still  here. 

Millie  Colson  is  remembered  by  Paul.  Rhea 
Colson,  "Danny"  Ellis,  Jack  Ellis,  Jay  Edie,  and  Hank 
Edie,  also  Bert  and  Angelo  Patelzic.  Both  brothers 
went  to  school  there,  but  can't  remember  teachers 
names. 

COMPILED  BY  SALLY  ENGLISH 


JESSIE  ENGQUIST 

At  the  time  of  my  birth,  my  grandfather,  John 
Weimer,  promoted  and  operated  the  Skull  Canyon 
Copper  mine.    The  camp  and  buildings  were  at  the 


mouth  of  the  canyon,  near  where  the  Blue  Dome  was 
located,  along  Birch  Creek.  Shortly  after  I  was  born, 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  March  15,  1907,  to  Frank  and 
Jessie  Worthing,  my  parents  moved  from  Utah  to 
Birch  Creek  to  assist  with  the  mining  operations. 
They  took  up  a  homestead  just  above  where  the  Lone 
Pine  now  stands.  Here  they  ranched  and  raised  cattle. 
Later  they  moved  to  the  Worthing  and  Kaufman  mine, 
where  they  mined  and  lived  for  many  years.  The  flu 
of  1918  was  spread  to  everyone  living  in  the  Birch 
Creek  area.  There  was  no  doctor  or  treatment 
available. 

In  about  1917  my  folks  built  a  store  building 
in  Dubois  which  was  later  operated  by  the 
Leonardson's. 

I  attended  the  Dubois  schools  most  of  my 
early  school  years,  and  graduated  from  High  School 
there. 

In  1929  I  married  Carl  Engquist,  who  worked 
for  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company.  We  lived  on 
Birch  Creek  until  1934,  then  moved  to  Salmon,  Idaho. 
We  had  one  son,  William  Engquist. 

I  taught  school  in  Kilgore,  Spencer,  and 
Dubois.  I  also  taught  in  the  Lemhi  County  School  for 
many  years. 

I  had  one  brother,  Emanuel  Worthing,  who 
lived  in  Clark  County  all  his  life.  He  was  born  in 
1914  and  passed  away  in  1955.  An  uncle,  Chester 
Worthing  and  his  family  also  lived  on  Birch  Creek  in 
Clark  County  where  they  ranched  and  raised  cattle. 
They  also  built  the  Lone  Pine  Inn  on  Birch  Creek. 
Emma  Worthing  lived  in  Idaho  Falls,  George 
Worthing  lives  in  Ririe  and  Kenneth  Worthing  near 
Shelley,  Idaho. 

COMPILED  BY  .TESSIE  ENGQUIST 


KEITH  AND  LAURALEE  ERCANBRACK 

Our  family.  Sterling  Keith  Ercanbrack, 
Lauralee  Lundahl  Ercanbrack  and  four  children 
arrived  in  Dubois  on  May  5th,  1957.  Keith  was  born 
in  Provo  and  Lauralee  in  Logan,  Utah.  (We  met  and 
married  while  we  were  both  attending  Utah  State 
University  at  Logan.)  We  moved  ourselves  with  truck 
and  trailer  from  Provo,  Utah,  bringing  Taunalee, 
almost  7  years,  Julianne  about  4  and  one-half  years, 
Scott  almost  3  and  Marylynn  about  10  months,  with 
us.       Keith    had    accepted    a    position    as    Animal 
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Geneticist  at  the  U.  S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station  and 
was  to  be  responsible  for  the  breeding  program.  We 
moved  into  the  first 


Keith  &  Lauralee 

house  on  the  left  as  one  enters  the  Station.  We 
planned  to  stay  for  only  four  or  five  years,  but  we 
liked  it  so  well  that  we  stayed  on  for  more  than  30 
years.  Our  family  has  been  reared  here—Morgan  and 
Lance  were  bom  here.  At  the  present  time  (May 
1990),  our  children  have  all  left  our  home  and  are 
rearing  families  of  their  own.  We  now  have  24 
grandchildren  with  an  additional  one  on  the  way,  and 
are  hoping  for  a  few  more. 

The  children  loved  living  at  the  Station.  They 
had  opportunities  to  play,  to  roam  the  beautiful 
countryside,  to  float  homemade  rafts  down  Beaver 
Creek,  to  sled  down  mountainous  drifts  in  the  winter, 
to  skate  on  the  Station  ice  pond,  play  in  the  wool  shed 
(especially  when  it  was  full  of  wool),  feed  orphan 
lambs,  play  football  on  our  hilly  lawn,  play  basketball 
and  tennis  on  our  "tennis  court",  tend  lemonade 
stands,  produce  summer  plays  on  the  lawn,  build  tree 
houses  and  cannons  that  really  worked,  swim  at  Lidy 
Hot  Springs,  ski  at  Taylor  Mountain,  picnic  at 
Stoddard  Camp  Ground,  hike  in  the  Big  Horn  Craggs, 
fish  in  Beaver  Creek,  hunt  deer  and  elk  up  Medicine 
Lodge  Canyon  and  sage  grouse  at  W(Kxifield's.  They 
also  had  gardens  to  weed,  raspberries,  cherries,  apples 
and  plumbs  to  pick,  lawns  to  mow  and  trim,  horses  to 
feed  (and  ride),  dogs  and  kittens  to  care  for,  dishes  to 
wash  and  r(K)ms  to  clean.    It  was  heaven  on  earth. 

Sch(K)l  at  Dubois  was  just  as  rewarding.  The 
children  were  each  able  to  participate  in  activities  here 
that  might  have  been  overcrowded  in  larger  sch(H)ls. 


We  have  been  fortunate  to  have  teachers  here  who 
encouraged  the  children  to  develop  their  talents, 
helped  them  with  their  problems,  challenged  them  to 
set  and  achieve  goals  and  to  prepare  themselves  for 
college  educations.  The  boys  were  excited  about 
basketball,  football,  track,  band  and  Boys  State.  The 
girls  loved  cheerleading,  band,  choir,  drill  team, 
speech  competition  and  Girls'  State.  (The  local 
chapters  of  the  American  Legion  and  the  Legion 
Auxiliary  were  generous  in  providing  opportunities  for 
our  children  to  attend  Boys'  and  Girls'  State  and  to 
have  marvelous  learning  experiences  there.)  In  fact, 
the  Dubois  schools  became  so  important  in  our  lives 
that  in  1970,  Lauralee  accepted  a  request  by 
Superintendent  Stan  Kress  to  become  a  high  school 
teacher  and  establish  a  home  economics  program  at 
the  school.  When  she  began  teaching,  her  room  was 
in  the  end  of  the  upstairs  hall  and  had  no  facilities 
except  desks.  However,  shortly  thereafter,  the  school 
received  a  fund  grant  from  the  State;  Lauralee,  who 
had  a  teaching  certificate  in  Home  Economics 
Education  ft^om  Iowa  State  University,  became 
certified  to  teach  in  the  Idaho  School  System;  and  an 
embryo  home  economics  program  was  started.  Four 
years  later  the  present  home  economics  room  was  built 
by  Don  Shenton,  and  Lauralee  has  been  the  Home  Ec 
teacher  ever  since.  She  is  also  the  high  school 
counselor. 

Our  church  in  Dubois  also  was  all  important 
in  each  of  our  lives.  The  children  had  wonderful, 
dedicated  teachers  and  leaders  in  the  Primary,  Young 
Men  and  Young  Women  organizations  and  in  Scouting 
and  Priesthood  organizations.  The  boys  all  became 
Eagle  Scouts  and  the  girls  all  earned  the  Young 
Women's  Campcrafter  award.  The  Relief  Society 
provided  many  treasured  activities  and  friendships  for 
Lauralee.  Keith  soon  became  involved  as  a  counselor 
to  Bishop  Dale  Willes  in  a  su^ggling  new  ward  which 
met  in  one  large  room  that  could  be  divided  oft"  into 
classrooms  with  curtains.  Because  <>i  the  warm 
welcome  we  received  and  the  generous  friendship  of 
our  ward  members,  we  felt  right  at  home  from  the 
beginning.  Lauralee  ultimately  became  involved  as  a 
teacher  in  the  Relief  Society.  Primar\  and  the  Blazer 
Scouts.  She  also  served  as  Primar\  President  and 
Young  Women's  President.  Starting  in  l%7  she 
taught  early  morning  SemiruiPy  for  8  years.  She  later 
became  the  Stake  Young  Women's  President  folKming 
which  she  became  the  ward  Relief  Scviety  President. 
She  is  still  involved  in  scouting  where  she  is  presently 
the  Den  Leader  for  the  Cub  Scouts.    Keith  also  served 
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as  a  counselor  to  Bishop  Clarence  Hulet  following 
which  he  was  sustained  as  Bishop  himself.  He  also 
treasured  his  experience  as  the  Explorer  Leader  in  the 
Boy  Scouts  and  7  years  as  a  member  of  the  Stake 
High  Council.  He  is  currently  the  ward  Financial 
Clerk.  Each  of  the  boys  served  missions  for  the 
church,  Scott  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  Morgan 
in  Thailand  and  Lance  in  New  York  and  Connecticut. 

Ultimately,  each  of  our  children  attended  and 
graduated  from  Ricks  College  and,  alas,  began  to  go 
their  separate  ways.  All  of  the  children  later  were 
married  either  in  the  Idaho  Falls  or  Logan  Temple. 

We  have  loved  Dubois  and  the  surrounding 
country.  Because  of  long  distances  to  town  and  to  big 
city  attractions,  our  family,  like  others  in  this 
community,  has  grown  very  close.  The  children 
learned  to  anticipate  and  enjoy  family  activities.  In 
school  they  supported  and  protected  one  another  and 
became  best  friends.  As  a  result,  among  our  best 
times  today,  still,  are  those  when  we  all  get  together 
as  an  expanded  family,  with  husbands  and  wives  and 
children  and  grandchildren,  hopefully  at  least  twice  a 
year.   We  currently  number  38. 


TAUNALEE 

Taunalee  married  Rulon  Homer  from 
Montpelier,  Idaho  and  graduated  from  BYU.  She 
continued  her  studies  at  BYU  and  obtained  a  Master's 
degree  in  English.  Rulon  graduated  with  a  Master's 
degree  in  Counseling.  Rulon  now  has  a  doctorate  in 
School  Administration  and  is  Principal  at  Bountiful 
High  School  in  Bountiful,  Utah.  They  live  in 
Farmington,  Utah  and  have  seven  children,  3  boys  and 
4  girls. 


.TULIANNfE 

Julianne  graduated  from  BYU  in  Home 
Economics  Education.  She  married  Ned  Larson  from 
Safford,  Arizona.  Ned  has  a  Master's  degree  in  Civil 
Engineering,  and  specializes  in  hazardous  waste 
disposal.  They  have  five  children,  1  boy  and  4  girls 
and  currently  live  in  Albuquerque,  NM. 


SCOTT 

Scott  graduated  from  BYU  with  a  Master's 
degree  in  Computer  Science  specializing  in  computer 
systems  analysis.  He  married  Gaye  Rich  from 
Ashton,  Idaho  who  also  graduated  from  BYU  with  a 
degree  in  Family  Finance.  They  have  3  sons  and  2 
daughters.  They  live  in  Mapleton,  Utah  and  Scott 
works  for  Word  Perfect  Corporation  as  a  Senior 
Program  Developer. 
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MARYLYNN 

Marylynn  graduated  from  Ricks  as  a 
Registered  Nurse.  She  married  David  Bramwell  from 
Lewisville,  Idaho  whom  she  met  while  he  worked 
during  a  summer  at  the  Sheep  Station.  He  graduated 
from  Western  States  Chiropractic  College  and  is 
practicing  in  Idaho,  Falls.  They  have  2  sons  and  1 
daughter. 


MORGAN 

Morgan  graduated  from  the  'Y'  in 
engineering.  He  received  his  Master's  degree  in 
Electronic  Engineering  from  the  University  of 
Missouri  at  Rolla.  While  at  BYU  he  married  Cindy 
McVey  from  Fillmore,  Utah  who  graduated  in 
Elementary  Education.  They  now  have  1  son  and  2 
daughters  and  reside  in  McCammon,  Idaho.  Morgan 
works  as  an  engineer  in  Pocatello  for  American  Micro 
Systems,  Incorporated. 


LANCE 

Lance  graduated  from  BYU  with  a  degree  in 
Health  Science.  He  married  Lora  Dewey  from 
Stevensville,  Montana  whom  he  met  at  Ricks  in  an 
EMT  class.  Lora  also  is  a  Registered  Nurse  and  a 
qualified  Doctor's  Assistant.  They  currently  have  1 
son  and  live  in  Gurnee,  Illinois  where  Lance  is  a  third 
year  student  at  The  Chicago  Medical  School. 

Although  we  now  have  an  empty  nest,  all  of 
us  gather  together  as  a  reunited  family  (including  our 
24  beautiful  grandchildren)  at  least  once  each  year  and 
more  often  if  possible.  Since  our  modest  little  home 
in  Dubois  obviously  won't  accommodate  all  of  us 
now,  such  a  reunion  usually  requires  an  outdoor 
camping  spot  or  the  Ranch  in  Provo. 

Because  of  their  early  pastoral  environment  at 
the  Sheep  Station,  all  our  children  yearn  to  live  in  the 
country  where  they  can  enjoy  clean  air,  peace  and 
quiet  and  a  horse  or  two.  Our  roots  are  still  deep  in 
Dubois.    What  a  great  place  to  rear  a  family! 

The  ErcanbracLs  advanced  into  a  new  roll  in 
life,  that  of  retirement  as  of  October.  1992.  Lauralee 
from  teaching  at  the  Clark  County  High  SchcxM.  and 
Keith  as  a  Geneticist  with  the  ARS  from  the  U.S. 
Sheep  Experiment  Station,  both  at  Dubois.  Their  new 
home  will  be  in  Provo,  Utah. 

COMIMI.KI)  BY  Kl-ITH  AM)  lAl'RAI  Fl    1  KCAMmV(  K 


"DAVE"  ESBIE 

A  colorful  old  pro.s|vctor.  .sjXTKling  most  of 
his  time  on  Medicine  Uxlge  Uniking  for  a  lost  buried 
treasure  was  "Dave"  Esbie.  He  lixiked  forward  to  his 
trips  into  town  when  he  ran  out  oi  supplies.    Here  he 
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"Dave 

appreciated  talking  and  having  a  few  drinks  with  his 
old  friends,  and  maybe  spinning  a  few  good  yarns. 

"Dave"  worked  a  number  years  as  a 
sheepherder  for  Wood  Live  Stock  Company,  prior  to 
his  prospecting  days. 

In  the  early  forties  "Dave"  worked  as  a 
laborer  at  various  Medicine  Lodge  ranches,  just  long 
enough  to  get  himself  a  grub  stake,  enough  money  to 
purchase  a  sizeable  supply  of  dynamite,  and  yes,  a 
supply  of  Prince  Albert  in  the  can  for  his  crooked 
stem  pipe. 

It  is  said  he  was  a  good  worker,  at  whatever 
job  they  gave  him  to  do.  He  often  went  out  to  help 
with  lambing  operations  in  the  early  spring.  Then, 
when  the  weather  permitted,  he  headed  back  again  to 
his  diggings  in  the  vicinity  of  Deep  Creek. 

The  school  children  of  Medicine  Lodge  would 
always  check  out  the  big  dynamite  blasts,  but  when 
they  discovered  they  were  towards  Deep  Creek,  they 
knew  it  was  just  Mr.  Esbie  working  his  claim. 
Although  it  rather  disrupted  the  classes  at  the  time, 
they  would  still  wonder  if  he  possibly  had  found  the 
buried  treasure  this  time.  Since  I  was  one  of  those 
students,  I  well  remember.  His  many  empty  Prince 
Alberts  cans,  clearly  left  his  mark  around  each  of  his 
digging  claims. 

Some  of  the  young  local  boys,  who  kept  an 
eye  on  "Dave"  decided  to  play  a  little  trick  on  him,  so 
buried  a  few  old  coins  where  he  was  digging.  This 
caused  some  excitement  when  he  discovered  his 
treasure. 

"Dave"  liked  to  claim  he  was  the  last  of  the 
buried  treasure  hunters.  He  started  digging  in  upper 
Deep  Creek  area,  his  last  diggings  were  in  the  "gaps" 
back  of  the  Small  store. 


About  the  only  possession  "Dave"  had  was  his 
Model  T  Ford  car,  which  changed  its  color  to  a  bright 
yellow,  one  time  when  he  ventured  into  Dubois,  and 
stayed  a  little  too  long  with  some  of  his  friends  at  the 
local  bar.  A  few  young  folks  in  town  decided  to  play 
a  joke  on  him,  but  he  still  found  his  Model  T,  even  if 
it  had  changed  colors,  and  returned  again  to  his 
diggings. 

As  for  the  lost  buried  treasure,  it  still  remains 
a  mystery.  He  may  have  heard  of  an  early  day  stage 
robbery,  and  had  ideas  of  finding  a  sizeable  stash,  and 
just  maybe  there  never  was  one.  "Dave"  passed  away 
in  the  mid  forties,  with  the  mystery  of  the  buried 
treasure  going  with  him. 

He  lived  in  the  old  Davis  house,  located  along 
Medicine  Lodge  Creek.  "Steve"  Green,  a  neighbor, 
living  where  Jack  McGarrys  are  now  located,  hadn't 
seen  "Dave"  out  and  around  for  several  days,  so 
decided  he'd  better  check  on  him.  "Steve"  found  him 
dead  in  the  old  log  cabin,  and  a  fiill  gallon  of  wine 
laying  near  his  bed,  reminents  of  his  last  trip  into 
Dubois. 

"Dave"  was  born  in  1874.  He  passed  away  at 
Small  Novwember  19,  1942. 

He  was  buried  in  Dubois,  as  no  relatives  were 
ever  located.  It  was  only  known  that  he  had 
apparently  drifted  in  here  from  southern  Utah  and  had 
lived  in  this  county  for  a  number  of  years. 

COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD 


MISCELLANEOUS  PHOTO 


"A!"  Hendriksen.  Mrs.  Hendriksen 
"Bob"  Chastain.  "Gus"  Ekstrom 
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JAMES  H.  FARLEY  FAMILY 


Ellen.  Alcv.  John.  Rosa.  "Jim". 
Lela.  James 

"Jim"  and  I  (Rosa)  met  at  Ricks  College  at  a 
summer  session  music  class. 

I  was  bom  Rosa  Henrie,  October  31,  1935  in 
Jackson,  Wyoming.  My  parents  are  Howard  and 
Ruby  Henrie.  There  I  spent  my  life,  until  I  went  to 
Ricks  College. 

"Jim"  was  born  February  4,  1935  in 
Evansville,  Indiana,  to  Roy  Pittman  and  Alcy  Blanche 
Farley.  "Jim"  spent  his  life  in  Evansville,  until  he  got 
a  scholarship  to  come  to  Ricks  College  in  1953.  Here 
he  stayed,  because  he  liked  the  west. 

We  met,  as  I  said,  at  Ricks  and  were  married 
a  year  later  May  13,  1961. 

We  applied  in  Clark  County  for  teaching 
positions  and  drove  out  to  Dubois  for  interviews.  We 
were  accepted  and  given  a  contract  to  teach  at  the 
Kilgore  School.  I  taught  grades  1-2-3.  Jim  had  grades 
4-5-6. 

That  year,  February  28,  1962  Alcy  was  born. 
I  didn't  teach  from  Christmas  Holidays  until  Alcy  was 
two  weeks  old.  Hannah  Barney  took  care  of  her  while 
I  finished  out  the  school  year. 

The  next  year,  they  took  grades  4-5-6  into 
Dubois,  so  "Jim"  and  I  moved  to  Dubois  where  "Jim" 
became  the  sixth  grade  teacher. 

We  bought  Ann  Stibal's  home  and  have  been 
here  since.  Many  changes  have  been  made  in  this 
house.  "Jim"  added  on  a  garage  and  bedrcx)m.  Later 
he  added  on  a  front  rcx)m  and  an  upstairs.  He  also 
went  up  into  the  attic  and  made  another  rcxim. 

"Jim"  taught  grades  5  and  6  for  several  years, 
then  they  got  a  fifth  grade  teacher  for  half-a-day  and 
finally  he  was  teaching  only  the  sixth  grade.     "Jim" 


taught  6th  grade  in  the  Clark  High  School  building 
until  they  added  onto  the  grade  school. 

"Jim"  has  kept  score  for  the  basketball  games 
since  1963. 

Through  the  years  the  rest  of  our  children 
have  come  along:  John  was  born  July  16,  1963; 
James  May  26,  1%7;  Lela  on  September  14,  1969; 
last  came  Ellen  born,  in  the  car  on  the  way  to 
Rexburg,  August  29,  1977. 

"Jim"  and  I  have  both  been  active  in  the  LDS 
Church.  I  have  been  in  Primary  16  years.  Jim  has 
been,  until  recently.  Assistant  Ward  Clerk.  We  have 
made  some  wonderful  friends  when  We  became 
partners  in  Home  Teaching. 

"Jim"  started  working  summers  for  the  Forest 
Service  around  1968.  Jim  loves  his  summer  job.  It 
gives  him  a  complete  change  and  is  good  for  him. 

"Jim"  really  enjoys  his  teaching.  He  taught 
Drivers  Education  for  thirteen  years,  then  gave  it  up 
in  1979. 

As  of  1980,  our  family  has  lived  in  Clark 
County    almost    18    years.      We   have    seen    many 
changes,  good  and  bad.     We  have  made  a  lot  of 
wonderful  friends  and  are  happy  we  hve  here. 
COMPILED  BY  ROSA  FARLEY/1980 


WILLIAM  AND  ELIZABETH 
HEATON  FAYLE 


Favie  Ranch  Headuuarten> 

William  Fayle  moved  to  Medicine  I^xlgo  in 
1884,  shortly  after  J. D.  Ellis  led  the  Lllis  family  into 
tliis  region.  The  Fayle  ranch  was  located  at  Snull.  on 
the  Hatlands  st)ulh  oi  the  Canyon. 

William  Fayle,  was  Kirn  on  the  Isle  ^^i 
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Man  on  March  10,  1832,  while  that  land  was  still 
technically  an  independent  Kingdom  ruled  by  the  Earls 
of  Derby.  The  name  'Fayle'  is  an  ancient  Manx 
name,  which  originally  was  Mac  GioUa  Phoil 
(Guillfoil)  and  means  "The  son  of  Paul's  servant." 

The  marriage  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Heaton 
in  Utah  was  August  11,  1866.  Elizabeth  was 

born  March  4,  1849  at  Dewsbury,  Yorkshire, 
England.  Her  parents  were  Jonas  Heaton  and  Ann 
Richardson  Heaton. 

She  was  the  eleventh  and  last  child  born  to  her 
parents,  all  the  children  were  born  in  Yorkshire. 

William  and  Elizabeth  had  eight  children  born 
to  them.  They  were:  Thomas,  John,  William, 
Elizabeth  "Daisy",  Sarah,  Esther,  and  Maggie.  These 
children  grew  up  both  in  Wellsville,  Cache  County, 
Utah,  where  they  were  born,  and  later  in  the  Medicine 
Lodge  Valley.  However,  Raymond,  the  youngest, 
was  born  at  Small,  Idaho,  on  the  Fayle  Ranch. 

Fayles  established  a  ranch  near  the  Ellis 
brothers  in  the  Medicine  Lodge.  They  had  a  large 
rambling  ranch  house  with  a  veranda  on  it  that  is  well- 
remembered  by  those  Fayles  and  Ellises  in  succeeding 
generation.  This  section  of  the  ranch  is  now  a  part  of 
the  Webster  ranch  and  former  home  of  employee, 
Norman  and  Jeri  Tavenner  and  family,  as  of  August, 
1991.  Tavenner 's  now  reside  in  the  former  "Tuffy" 
and  Verla  Webster  home  in  Dubois. 

Among  the  early  water  rights  recorded  on 
Medicine  Lodge  were  John  Fayle,  190  inches,  dating 
from  1  October  1883;  and  Elizabeth  Fayle,  190 
inches,  dating  from  1  October  1883. 

William  M.  Fayle  died  May  11,  1895  and  was 
buried  in  the  Dubois  Cemetery.  Elizabeth  Heaton 
Fayle  was  listed  as  the  Head  of  the  Family  in  the  1900 
Federal  Census  for  Fremont  (Clark)  County,  Idaho, 

After  William  passed  away  the  ranch  was  split 
among  their  children.  "Jack"  became  a  land  owner 
of  Cottonwood  holdings.  Some  of  this  property, 
according  to  courthouse  records  was  obtained  by 
"Jack"  from  John  or  Edward  Owens,  who  were  early 
homesteaders.  Shortly  after  making  final  proof  of 
homestead,  Owens  sold  their  property.  The  second 
homestead  was  purchased  by  S.K.  Clark.  "Jack"  had 
a  home  at  Cottonwood  and  a  nice  orchard;  a  couple  of 
the  fruit  trees  are  still  trying  to  survive. 

Raymond  inherited  the  section  of  the  ranch  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Medicine  Lodge  Creek,  now  a  part 
of  the  Webster  ranch,  where  the  original  Fayle  home 
was  located.  He  had  the  largest  interest  because  the 
family  felt  he  had  stayed  home  and  worked  more  than 


the  rest. 

"Will"  was  presented  the  ranch  property 
located  on  the  west  side  of  the  Medicine  Lodge  Creek, 
where  "Pat"  and  Michelle  McGarry  and  daughter  now 
live.  "Will"  had  also  obtained  additional  property  at 
Leadore,  then  came  back  to  operate  this  ranch  on 
Medicine  Lodge.  Each  of  the  daughters,  Sarah, 
Daisy,  Ester  and  Maggie,  inherited  33  head  of  cattle. 
Later  the  some  of  brothers  bought  out  Daisy,  and 
Ester's  cattle.  Sarah  and  Maggie  maintained  their 
interest. 

Eventually  "Will's"  son,  "Ben",  took  over  his 
share  of  the  Medicine  Lodge  Ranch,  with  "Will" 
staying  on  at  the  ranch,  living  in  the  small  house  near 
"Ben"  and  Bernell  until  he  died.  "Ben's"  mother,  Ella 
May  Thomas  Fayle  had  passed  away  October  24, 
1921. 

The  oldest  daughter  born  at  Wellesville,  Utah 
December  4,  1874,  to  William  and  Elizabeth,  also 
named  Elizabeth  after  her  mother,  but  always  called 
"Daisy",  married  "Ted"  Ellis  May  1,  1893.  She 
worked  hard  as  a  young  girl  on  the  ranch  milking 
cows,  and  doing  chores.  She  later  waited  on  tables  as 
a  waitress  in  Humphrey,  Idaho.  "Ted"  and  "Daisy" 
named  their  youngest  son,  Oscar  Heaton  Ellis. 
Heaton,  of  course,  holds  in  memory  within  this 
generation  the  name  of  our  common  ancestry  of  the 
Heatons,  Richardson,  Patersons,  and  Dickersons  of 
Yorkshire,  England. 

Another  daughter,  Sarah  born  March  21,  1877 
in  Sandy,  Utah.  (Photo  pg.  172)  Her  parents  and 
family  in  1868  traveled  west  with  the  Push  Cart 
Company,  to  Utah,  later  moving  to  Small. 

Sarah  married  Wm  "Bill"  Colson,  January  20, 
1899  in  Dubois.  Her  brother-in-law,  William  Pyke, 
the  Justice  of  Peace,  performed  their  ceremony. 
"Bill"  and  Sarah  began  their  married  life  on  upper 
Medicine  Lodge  where  they  developed  a  livestock 
ranch,  the  ranch  is  now  the  Tarpley  Ranch  as  of  1990. 


Ella  &  "Will" 
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William  Heaton  Fayle  was  born  November  10, 
1872  at  Wellsville,  Utah.  He  was  but  ten  years  old 
when  his  family  moved  to  Small,  Idaho. 

William  H.  and  Ella  May  Thomas  were  school 
mates  at  Small.  They  were  later  married  at  Small, 
Idaho,  February  14,  1899.  They  continued  to  live 
there  until  1910,  when  they  moved  to  Gilmore,  and 
Leadore.  His  wife  was  born  October  20,  1880  and 
passed  away  October  24,  1921.  They  had  four 
children:  Margaret  Fayle  DuBoise,  Ben  T.  Fayle, 
William  and  Wesley  Fayle.  As  of  1990  Margaret  is 
the  only  one  living. 


S" 


"Ben".  Margaret.  "Bill" 

Esther  Fayle,  another  daughter  of  William  and 
Elizabeth,  became  the  wife  of  William  Pyke.  They 
lived  in  the  home  now  owned  by  Earl  and  Joseph 
Holden.  It  is  believed  this  home  previously  was 
owned  by  "Jack"  Fayle,  then  became  known  as  the 
Pyke  home. 

William  "Bill"  Pyke  was  a  rather  large  man. 
He  and  Esther  had  several  children.  Orville  Williams 
remembers  two  sons,  "Buz"  and  young  "Bill",  and  a 
daughter,  Kathryn.  Kathryn  went  to  school  when 
Orville  did.  The  father,  "Bill"  Pyke  operated  the 
Dubois  Merc.  This  business  was  located  in  the  newer 
section  of  town,  in  the  Clark  Building  next  to  the 
Bank.  The  area  is  now  a  part  of  the  old  Lions  Hall 
and  present  Liquor  Store. 

Young  "Bill"  later  moved  to  Salt  Lake  where 
he  was  involved  with  the  family  "Pykette"  clothing 
business. 

It  is  believed  that  Frank  and  Williain  Pyk<-' 
were  brothers. 


Willam  A.  &  Esther 

"Maggie"  Fayle,  daughter  of  William  and 
Elizabeth  Fayle  married  "Billie"  Noyes.  They  had  a 
ranch  located  in  the  lower  part  of  Medicine  Lodge 
Canyon.  They  had  no  children,  and  eventually  moved 
to  California. 

Two  sons,  Thomas  "Tommy"  and  John  "Jack" 
apparently  were  bachelors.  "Tommy"  had  a 
homestead  in  the  Birch  Creek  area,  located  near  "Ben" 
Williams. 

The  Clark  County  Enterprise-Banner  of 
October,  1924  quotes,  "On  account  of  the  death  o\' 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fayle  who  passed  away  October  24, 
1924,  an  old  time  resident  of  this  vicinity,  the  dance 
announced  for  Argora  tonight  has  been  postponed  until 
next  Friday. 

William  H.  Fayle  died  May  4.  1947  at 
Blackfoot,  Idaho  and  was  buried  at  the  Dubois 
Cemetery. 

JOHN  "JACK"  FAYLE 

John  "Jack"  Fayle  spent  most  of  his  life  on  his 
parents,  William  and  Elizabeth  Fayle,  homestead  on 
Medicine  Lodge,  as  a  cattle  rancher  He  uas  Kth  in 
1870. 

He  then  homesteaded  320  acres  directly  east 
of  his  parents  property.  esUibiishing  his  patent 
November  22.  1907. 

He  became  acquainted  with  "Tom"  l^wid.  a 
cattle  buyer,  of  Blackt\H)t  and  uouUI  oUcu  stt^p  at  ihcir 
ranch  to  stay  for  several  days. 

In  his  later  years,  he  was  ill.  iluis  sLincJ  ai 
Biackf(M)t  again  at  the  Bt)nds,  where  I'rances  I^niJ 
was  a  nur.se,  and  tixik  care  o(  hmi.  where  he 
eventually  passed  away  in  1930. 
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Russell  Ellis.  "Jack"  Fa  vie. 
"Will"  Favle."Ted"  Ellis 


"Jack"  was  a  bachelor. 

JACK  FAYLE  (Poem) 

There's  a  vacant  spot  on  the  Medicine  Lx)dge, 
And  the  wind  sighs  low  in  the  desert  sage,  Where  the 
early  flowers  and  greening  grass,  Cover  a  mound  in 
that  place  of  rest,  the  grave.  Don't  seem  to  make  any 
difference  the  kind  of  place.  Where  our  old  friends 
lie,  we  sorter  wonder  why  The  air  seems  hushed  and 
filled  with  murmuring  voices.  We  ride  away,  but  not 
alone,  an  old  friend  by  our  side.  We  ride  away  in 
memory  o'er  the  fading  years.  The  firm  hand  clasp 
and  knowing  smile  of  one  Who  ever  knew  and 
understood  our  every  idle  mood.  You  learned  on  him 
and  trusted  his  strength  to  pull  you  through.  I  wonder 
some  times  about  our  friends,  the  ones  we  lean  on 
most,  If  they  get  tired  and  would  sorter  like  to  lean 
awhile  on  you.  Just  for  a  minute  to  cradle  their  head 
and  be  free  of  the  heavy  load.  But  alas,  dear  friend, 
they  die  so  young,  the  ones  who  bore  the  load. 

By:  Thomas  G.  Bond 

RAYMOND  AND  DELLA  RIDER  FAYLE 

Raymond  was  the  youngest  son  of  William 
and  Elizabeth  Heaton  Fayle,  born  at  the  family 
Medicine  Lodge  Ranch.  He  was  born  at  Small  June 
27,  1888. 

He  married  a  widow,  Delia  Rider,  of  Dubois. 
Her  grandparents,  the  Poulsons  were  early  settlers  and 
business  people  of  Beaver  Canyon,  later  moving  to 
Dubois.  She  had  seven  children  by  a  previous 
marriage,  Bill,  Betty,  Robert,  George,  Roy,  Harvey 
and  Zola.  Betty  became  the  wife  of  Daniel  Thomas. 
They  lived  on  the  "Dan"  and  Mary  Thomas  ranch  for 
many  years  where  they  raised  a  young  family. 


Raymond  and  Delia  had  two  children: 


m,w 


L. 


"Ray" 
Raymond,  and  Carol  Jean. 

William  "Bill"  Rider  was  found  dead  of 
undetermined  causes  in  his  San  Diego  apartment 
December  29,  1980.  He  was  buried  at  the  Rose  Hill 
Cemetery  in  Idaho  Falls. 

"Bill"  was  born  August  30,  1927,  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  a  son  of  George  and  Delia  May  Rider. 

He  moved  to  Dubois  with  his  family  as  a  child 
and  attended  school  there.  His  father  died  when  he 
was  eleven  years  old.  His  mother  later  married  "Ray" 
Fayle  of  Medicine  Lodge. 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  the  South 
Pacific  during  World  War  II.  He  was  a  sergeant  in 
the  25th  Infantry  Division  and  received  the  Silver 
Star. 

Upon  his  return  home  from  duty.  Rider  spent 
much  time  in  a  Veterans  Hospital. 

For  the  past  thirty  years  he  lived  in  California 
and  worked  as  a  painter. 

Brother  and  sister  survivors  at  the  time  of 
"Bill's"  death  were:  sisters,  Betty  Thomas  of  Ronan, 
Montana,  Zola  Hansen  of  Blackfoot  and  Carol  Jean 
Nester  of  Idaho  Falls,  and  brothers,  Robert  Rider  of 
Somersent,  Massachusetts,  and  Raymond  Fayle  of 
Mackay. 

"Ray"  Heaton  Fayle  passed  away  July  31, 
1940  in  Idaho  Falls  and  was  buried  in  Dubois. 

BENJAMIN  T.  AND  BERNELL  GRACE 
DOSCHADES  FAYLE 

"Ben"  Fayle  spent  45  years  of  ranching  in  the 
Medicine  Lodge  area  before  he  retired  in  November 
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of  1977. 

"Ben"  was  born  September  21,  1902,  at 
Small,  Idaho  to  William  and  Ella  Mae  Thomas  Fayle. 
The  family  later  lived  at  Gilmore  and  Leadore,  where 
he  obtained  his  schooling. 


Bernell.  Lilah.  "Ben".  "Bennie" 

As  a  young  man  he  worked  in  the  mining 
industry  and  also  ranched. 

"Ben"  and  Bernell  were  neighbors  while  the 
Fayles  lived  on  Medicine  Lx)dge. 

Bernell  was  born  at  Small,  the  daughter  of 
Carl  August  and  Pearl  R.  Doschades.  She  attended 
the  Medicine  Lodge  school,  and  completed  her 
education  at  the  Dubois  High  School. 

"Ben"  and  Bernell  were  married  November 
12,  1934,  at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  Their  home  was  their 
ranch  on  Medicine  Lodge, a  part  of  the  original  Fayle 
homestead. 

The  barn  was  moved  in  on  wagons  pulled  with 
horses  from  an  old  homestead  near  Patelzic  Creek. 
The  house,  a  log  house,  was  moved  in  first,  both  with 
the  help  of  relatives,  Dan  and  Rees  Thomas  and  son, 
Lynn  Thomas,  about  the  time  they  were  married,  or 
shortly  after. 

Lynn  worked  for  "Ben"  several  summers 
helping  to  put  up  hay.  Bernell,  he  remembered,  was 
a  great  cook  and  always  had  a  bountiful  table. 

Both  "Ben"  and  Bernell  were  quiet  and 
reserved  people.  They  were  very  conservative,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  few  cattlemen  to  actually  make  a  good 
profit  of  ranching. 

They  were  the  parents  of  two  children:  Lilah 
and  Bennie.  Both  children  walked  to  grade  school 
through  their  field  to  the  Medicine  Lodge  Sch(H)l,  then 
attended  and  graduated  from  the  Clark  County  High 
School  at  Dubois. 


"Ben"  for  a  time  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Medicine  Lodge  School  Board.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Idaho  Cattlemen's  Association. 

Lilah  graduated  from  the  Clark  County  High 
School  in  1956  with  a  class  of  thirteen  members 
including:  "Bill"  Colson,  Beatrice  Hoopes,  Carl 
Doschades,  Betty  Holden,  Karol  Jeffery,  Ursula 
Karwowski,  Spence  Stcxldard,  Jay  Youngstom,  Wanda 
Rawson,  Elaine  Rasmussen,  Ronald  Terrill  and  Ruby 
Zweifel.  Chris  Cagle  was  the  class  advisor  and 
basketball  coach.  She  was  active  in  school  activities, 
such  as  newspaper,  annual;  vice-president  of  pep  club 
and  senior  class,  and  named  "Campus  Queen"  during 
her  senior  year. 

Lilah  married  Jack  E.  Peterson,  October  18, 
1958  in  Idaho  Falls.  Jack  is  the  son  of  Walter  David 
and  Lena  Thilman  Wright  Peterson  of  Lima,  Montana. 
Jack  and  Lilah  moved  to  Missoula,  Montana. 

They  have  two  sons,  Thomas  David  born  May 
6,  1959,  and  Robert  Lee,  born  March  11,  1960.  They 
have  also  made  the  Missoula  area  their  home.  Robert 
married  Audrey  Kaufman,  June  18,  1988.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Ivan  Deloy  and  Elizabeth  Russel 
Kaufman.    Thomas  is  still  single. 


Wanda  &  "Bennie" 

"Bennie"  was  a   1953  graduate  o(  the  Clark 
County  High  Sch(K)l. 

After  graduation  he  ranched  with  his  dad  on 
their  Medicine  Ltxlge  ranch. 

"Bennie"  married  Wanda  Huff  March  17. 
1972.  They  lived  at  the  I-ayle  ranch  on  Medicine 
L(xlge  Ranch  until  it  was  .sold  and  his  folks  retired. 
After  the  ranch  was  sold  to  Jack.  Marva  and  "Pat" 
McGarry.  the  Fayles'  relocated,  moving  to  Hamilton, 
Montiina. 

"Bennie",  the  only  .s^m  oi  "Ben" 
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and  Bernell  Fayle,  was  born  April  4,  1935.  Wanda 
was  born  June  19,  1926. 

"Bennie"  and  Wanda  were  active  in  the 
Eastern  Star  and  Masonic  Lodges  of  Dubois. 

Bernell  passed  away  in  1983,  while  "Ben" 
died  March  31,  1988.  Both  are  buried  at  Hamilton, 
Montana  in  the  Riverview  Cemetery. 

At  the  time  of  "Ben's"  death  they  were 
survived  by  two  grandchildren  and  four  step- 
grandchildren;  10  step-great  grandchildren  and  two 
great-great  grandchildren. 

WILLIAM  LEROY  AND  WILDA 
VREELAND  FAYLE 


"Billy".  Lerov.  Dale  &  Wilda 

Born  at  Medicine  Lodge  was  William  Leroy 
Fayle,  who  was  the  son  of  William  and  Ella  May 
Thomas  Fayle,  on  July  13,  1909.  A  year  after  he  was 
bom  the  family  moved  to  Gilmore,  then  five  years 
later  to  Leadore  where  he  attended  school.  His  father 
purchased  a  ranch  at  Leadore,  where  the  family  raised 
Hereford  cattle. 

In  1930  he  married  Wilda  Vreeland  "Babe". 
They  were  the  parents  of  four  children:  Leroy,  Dale, 
"Billy"  and  Loree. 

He  was  a  past  president  of  the  Lemhi  Cattle 
Association,  advisor  of  the  Forest  Board,  a  school 
trustee  for  Leadore  school,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Elks  Lodge  at  Salmon. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  at  the  age  of  63,  April 
29,  1973,  he  was  survived  by  a  sister,  Mrs.  Max 
Dubois  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  a  brother,  Benjamin  of 
Medicine  Lodge.   He  also  had  nine  grandchildren. 

He  was  buried  at  the  Junction  Cemetery,  near 


Leadore. 


MARGARET  FAYLE  DUBOIS 


^-*"^ll 


x^m-  xM-ilkM, 


Margaret 

Margaret  was  a  sister  of  "Ben"  and  William 
LeRoy  Fayle 

She  married  Max  Miner  DuBois.  He  has 
since  passed  away  and  is  buried  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

Max  was  born  July  1,  1896  in  Hay  ward, 
Wisconsin,  a  son  of  Frank  and  Carrie  Miner  DuBois. 
He  spent  a  number  of  years  in  Leadore  and  Gilmore. 
He  was  prominent  in  mining  and  smelting  in  Utah, 
having  held  many  offices  in  the  company  for  which  he 
worked  for  41  years. 

Max  passed  away  at  the  age  of  72,  suffering 
from  a  heart  attack,  while  in  a  boat  fishing  at  Hebgen 
Lake,  Montana  on  May  30,  1%8. 

Margaret  was  91  years  of  age  in  December  of 
1990.    She  lives  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

RAYMO^fD  AND  JANET  FAYLE 

Raymond  H.  is  the  son  of  Raymond  Sr,  and 
Delia  Rider.  He  attended  school  at  Medicine  Lodge, 
which  was  within  walking  distance  from  their  home. 

He  married  Janet  Susan  Clark,  April  25,  1969 
at  Twin  Falls.  They  moved  to  Barton  Rat,  north  of 
Mackay,  where  they  ranched  until  1975,  when  they 
moved  to  Mackay. 

They  were  the  parents  of  three  daughters, 
Susan,  Shannon  and  Fay  Ann  Fayle. 

They  were  active  in  the  Mackay  Lions  Club. 
She  was  a  past  4-H  Leader. 

She  passed  away  January  15,  1987  in  Salt 
Lake  City  hospital  of  leukemia.  Burial  was  at  Mt. 
McCaleb  Cemetery  at  Mackay. 

COMPILED  BY  EUGENE  ELLIS\BONNIETODDARD\WILDA 
FAYLE 
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RUTH  CAMPBELL  SCHULTZ  FEDDER 


Ruth  &  "Dutch"  Schultz 

Ruth  and  Edward  Campbell,  brother  and 
sister,  attended  the  Winsper  school  when  their  family 
came  to  Idaho  in  1916. 

After  taking  two  years  of  high  school  at 
Winsper,  she  went  to  Idaho  Falls  where  she  entered 
the  Spencer  Hospital  School  of  Nursing.  She 
eventually  left  school,  and  later  married  "Dutch" 
Schultz.  He  was  a  Forest  Ranger  at  the  Warm  Creek 
Ranger  Station  for  sometime.  They  were  divorced. 
She  later  married  Van  Fedder,  who  was  a  barber  by 
trade. 

Ruth  Campbell  Fedder  was  born  at  Elsmore, 
Kansas  July  26,  1908  and  died  August  12,  1945  at 
Carthage,  Missouri.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
homesteaders,  Wm.  T.  Campbell  and  Ella  LaRue 
Campbell. 

She  loved  excitement  and  adventure  and 
traveled  a  great  deal,  working  in  cafes  and  at  various 
jobs  as  her  husband  moved  from  place  to  place.  They 
spent  a  year  or  two  in  Alaska.  It  was  too  bad  she  did 
not  finish  her  nurses'  training,  as  the  basic  quality  of 
a  nurse  was  there,  and  if  anyone  was  sick,  she  was 
one  to  try  to  help  them. 

She  was  tall  like  her  mother  and  was  a  pretty 
young  woman.  She  didn't  have  the  refined  quality  of 
her  mother,  but  was  more  daring  and  turbulent  in 
personality.  She  never  had  any  children,  but  she  liked 
children  and  they  liked  her. 

She  was  living  in  Seattle,  Wa.shington  at  the 
time  of  her  mother's  last  illne.ss.  Rutli  and  her 
husband  went  to  Milford,  Mis.souri  to  help  take  care 


of  her  mother  and  father,  who  were  not  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  Her  brother.  Glen  was  there  with 
them.    She  was  with  her  mother  when  she  died. 

She  and  her  husband  stayed  on  to  help  take 
care  of  her  father,  but  she  was  killed  in  a  car  and  bus 
accident  on  August  12,  1945.  She  was  left  lying  in 
the  road,  the  bus  ran  over  her,  and  she  was  taken  by 
ambulance  to  the  hospital  in  Carthage,  where  she  died 
a  few  hours  later. 

She  was  buried  in  the  Howell  Cemetery  at 
Milford,  Missouri. 
COMPILED  BY  GLADYS  MITCIIELLCAMPBELL 


CAROL  LEONARDSON  FELSTED 


Ralene.  Scott.  Harold.  Karen. 
Carol.  Marc.  An;;ela.  .lane!! 

Carol  was  born  February  2.  1940  at  the  Idahn 
Falls  LDS  Ho.spital.  the  first  child  and  only  daughter 
of  R.  Rhule  Leonard.son  and  Gladys  Laird 
Leonardson.  She  was  a  delightful  baby,  small,  with 
dark  eyes  and  curly  brown  hair.  She  was  precious  to 
her  Grandfather  Laird,  his  first  grand-daughter,  a 
happy  person,  she  was  loved  by  family  and  friends. 
"Ren"  and  Wanda  Willes  were  especially  tond  ot  her 
and  brought  her  many  choice  gifts.  DuKms  was  home 
until  194.^  when  Rhule,  (Gladys  and  Carol  moved  to 
Bremerton,  Washington,  to  make  their  home.  These 
were  the  war  years.  Special  friends  here  were  Ralph 
and  Ella  MacColl.  friends  at  the  housing  project. 
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where  we  lived. 

Because  Rhule  worked  either  grave  yard  or 
swing  shift  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Carol  and  her  Mom 
were  very  close,  riding  the  bus  into  town  to  shop  and 
to  attend  movies.  Also  long  walks  were  taken-these 
were  lonely  days.  We  were  used  to  family  and  friends 
in  Dubois. 

A  new  baby  brother  was  welcomed  on  July 
5th,  1944.  He  was  named  Gary  Rhule  Leonardson, 
born  at  the  Harrison  Memorial  Hospital  at  Bremerton. 
When  he  was  welcomed  to  our  home  we  had  special 
visitors,  Grandmother,  Louie  D.  Laird  and  my  sister, 
Ruth  Laird,  now  Willes.  It  was  hard  to  share  the  new 
baby  with  such  special  guests,  and  Carol  was  a  little 
jealous.  To  add  to  her  misery  she  was  stung  by  a  bee 
and  had  an  allergic  reaction.  Extra  attention  and  love 
seemed  to  mend  the  miseries  and  we  all  enjoyed  a  trip 
to  the  Pacific  ocean. 

During  Bremerton  days  we  had 
rationing-meat,  sugar,  tires  and  gasoline.  We  used  to 
pool  our  gas  stamps  with  our  friends,  the  MacColls, 
and  go  into  Canada.  On  one  such  trip  we  bought  new 
shoes  for  Carol  because  they  were  rationed;  Ella 
MacColl,  being  full  busted,  added  more  inches  by 
putting  two  small  hams  in  her  bosom.  We  were 
frightened  that  Carol  might  tell  the  guards  at  the 
border  and  we'd  have  to  declare  our  purchases,  but  all 
went  well. 

We  returned  to  Dubois  in  January  1946.  Carol 
started  school  in  Dubois,  September  3,  1946.  Phyllis 
Laird  was  her  first  teacher.  She  did  well  in  school 
and  was  an  excellent  student  and  loved  her  teachers. 
One  accident  at  school  was  a  broken  foot  when  she 
fell  down  the  steps.  She  graduated  from  the  eighth 
grade  on  May  21,  1954. 

Always  active  in  the  LDS  Church  she  was 
sustained  as  Primary  Organist  November  1953,  only 
thirteen  years  of  age.  Her  aunt,  Verla  Webster, 
started  her  in  piano  and  she  later  took  lesson  from 
Professor  Clive  in  Idaho  Falls. 

High  school  days  were  enjoyable  and 
rewarding.  She  continued  to  be  a  good  student,  active 
in  all  school  activities,  plays,  proms,  sports  and  etc. 
She  graduated  witii  honors  on  May  21,  1958. 

During  the  summers,  Carol  was  employed  by 
tiie  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station  in  the  office, 
which  helped  witii  expenses  for  schooling  at  Rick's 
College.  She  again  graduated  with  honors  from 
Rick's  in  Elementary  Education.  B  r  i  g  h  a  m 

Young  University  was  next  and  she  attended  there  one 
year. 


At  BYU  she  met  her  future  husband,  Harold 
W.  Felsted.  They  were  married  in  the  Idaho  Falls 
Temple,  June  16,  1961.  They  honeymooned  in 
California.  That  fall  instead  of  going  back  to  BYU 
they  moved  to  Mojave,  California.  Harold  had  a 
Disposal  Business  and  Carol  worked  as  a  secretary  in 
die  Mojave  High  School.  The  Rhule  Leonardson 's  first 
grandchild,  Scott  Felsted  was  born  in  Lancaster, 
September  12,  1962  Grandparents  and  the  new  uncles, 
Gary,  David  and  Rich  hurried  to  California  to  see  the 
new  baby.  Carol  and  Harold  soon  tired  of  the  hot 
climate  and  moved  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  then 
to  Moscow,  Idaho.  Harold  completed  his  schooling, 
graduating  from  the  University  of  Idaho,  June  21, 
1966,  College  of  Law,  Juris  Doctor.  Carol 
Leonardson  Felsted  graduated  the  same  day  from  the 
College  of  Education,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education. 

By  this  time  the  Felsted  family  had  two 
children,  Scott  and  the  new  baby,  Ralene.  They  would 
often  meet  on  campus,  pushing  the  two  children, 
making  the  exchange  so  one  or  the  other  could  go  to 
class.  Oft  time  there  wasn't  enough  money  for  Carol 
to  have  a  text  book  but  when  there  is  a  will  there  is  a 
way-she  wanted  to  graduate  and  so  she  did. 

Harold,  "Pete,"  then  enrolled  in  the  University 
of  Washington,  Seattie,  to  be  licensed  to  practice  law 
in  Washington.  Carol  and  the  children  came  to  Dubois 
for  tiie  six  week  period.  The  family  then  settied  in 
Pasco,  Washington  and  have  made  their  home  there. 

They  have  done  well  in  the  Tri-Cities  area. 
Their  family  increased  adding  Karen,  Marc,  Janell  and 
Angela.  They  are  busy  in  civic  and  community  affairs 
and  in  their  church.  Besides  his  law  practice,  Pete  is 
District  Judge  for  Franklin  county. 

Three  of  the  older  children  have  come  to 
Rexburg  and  enrolled  in  Rick's  College  and  have  gone 
on  to  BYU  to  complete  their  education.  Scott  served 
a  mission  to  Chile  and  Karen  is  presentiy  on  a  LDS 
Mission  in  the  Seville  Spain  mission.  Ralene  attended 
the  church  college  in  Hawaii.  She  is  married  to  Bertie 
Purcell  and  they  have  four  children.  Scott  is  married 
and  has  two  children.  Botii  live  in  Provo,  Utah.  Marc 
is  currentiy  a  student  at  Rick's  college.  The  two 
younger  girls  are  at  home. 

Dubois  and  the  area  is  a  cherished  spot  for 
Carol  and  her  family.  They  love  to  come  home  for  a 
visit.  And  of  course  we  as  parents  and  family  are 
delighted  when  they  come. 

COMPILED  BY  GLADYS  LAIRD  LEONARDSON 
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JOHN  FERRAND  FAMILY 

In  the  year  1902  a  family  moved  to  the 
Medicine  Lodge  Valley.  Like  other  families  before 
them  and  after  as  well, they  moved  into  the  old  Hugh 

A.  Colson  log  house,  later  owned,  along  with  the 
Hugh  A.  Colson  homestead,  by  Winfield  Spiers.  It 
seemed  that  as  soon  as  one  family  moved  out  of  that 
log  house  another  family  moved  in.  This  was  mostly 
because  there  just  were  no  other  vacant  houses  in  all 
Medicine  Lodge  Valley. 

The  Hugh  A.  Colson  family  sold  their 
holdings  to  James  H.  Edie  Sr.  Mr.  Edie's  home  was 
in  Dillon,  Montana.   Mr.  Edie  put  his  brother,  George 

B.  Edie,  in  charge  of  his  other  holdings,  properties 
now  owned  by  Gene  Cook,  Ken  Rowland,  and  Max 
Hoggan  adding  to  the  Hugh  A.  Colson  homestead,--  in 
all,  eight  hundred  acres.  As  a  result  the  log  house 
built  by  Hugh  A.  Colson  stood  ready  to  receive 
unsheltered  friends  or  families  just  moving  into  the 
area.  Little  is  known  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the 
Ferrand  family,  consisting  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferrand 
and  two  lads,  Dan  and  George  Woodman.  Evidently 
Mrs.  Ferrand  had  been  previously  married  to  a  Mr. 
Woodman  and  to  that  union  were  born  the  two  boys. 
They  entered  school  in  the  lower  school  district  No. 
34  where  we  three  Leonardson  sons  were  enrolled. 
We  soon  became  friends  and  school  mates.  Dan 
Woodman,  the  older  of  the  two,  possessed  an 
exploded  or  overworked  ego  and  was  a  bit  difficult. 
He  was,  often  "chewed  out"  to  sort  of  take  the  edge 
off  his  ego.  George  Woodman,  about  my  own  age, 
was  agreeable,  fun  loving  and  just  a  nice  lad  to 
hobnob  with. 

Mr.  Ferrand  seemed  to  have  employment 
much  of  the  time  around  the  Medicine  Lodge  area.  He 
was  a  sort  of  "loner"  as  few  of  the  residents  seemed 
to  be  acquainted  with  him.  Mrs.  Ferrand  was  a 
similar  type  person  keeping  pretty  much  to  herself  and 
her  small  family.  While  living  on  Medicine  Uxige  for 
a  few  years  Mrs.  Ferrand  gave  birth  to  a  bouncing 
baby  boy.  The  baby  was  as  black  as  "Tobie's"  new 
black  hat.  Eye  brows  were  raised,  shoulders  were 
hunched  and  there  was  a  lot  of  head  shaking,  mainly 
because  Mrs.  Ferrand  had  been  known  to  take  a  trip 
to  Birch  Creek  on  the  mail  rig  which  was  driven  then, 
only  temporarily,  by  a  large  Negro  man.  Well,  in  the 
end,  the  residents  of  Medicine  Lodge  learned  the 
truth.    It  developed  that  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferrand 


had  in  their  veins  strong  Negro  blood. 

After  not  more  than  three  years  of  living  on 
the  Lodge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferrand  and  Dan  moved 
away.  But,  George  Woodman  decided  to  make  his 
livelihood  among  friends  and  comrades.  George  was 
adept  at  farm  work,  willing  and  dependable,  and  had 
no  difficulty  finding  steady  employment.  George 
worked  for  Benjamin  D.  and  Matilda  A.  Thomas.  He 
became  infatuated  with  the  Thomas  family  daughter, 
Leah.  I,  Carl  Leonardson,  was  also  infatuated  with 
Leah.  By  some  turn  of  fate,  Leah  became  my  wife  on 
December  25th,  (yep,  Christmas  day)  in  1907.  I'm 
sure  George  attended  our  "free  dance"  given  in  the 
Ellis  Hall  the  evening  of  that  eventful  day. 

During  the  years  1910-1914  George  worked 
on  the  cattle  ranch  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  Davis,  who 
were  then  operating  the  320  acre  ranch  now  the 
property  of  Holmes  Brothers.  George,  being 
employed  by  the  Davis  family,  became  one  of  the 
cowboys. 

George  disappeared  from  Medicine  Lodge 
about  the  time  the  Davis  family  sold  the  ranch  back  to 
Denning  and  Clark.  It  consisted  of  a  large  acreage  of 
land  and  a  large  and  roomy  log  house,  with  a  barn  and 
garage. 

As  far  as  I  know,  very  little  was  heard  of 
George  for  what  seems  a  long  time.  With  time,  an 
acquaintance  of  his  in  a  small  mining  towTi  in  Nevada 
told  us  he  had  taken  up  prospecting. 

I,  for  one,  hope  that  George  "struck  it  rich". 
Little  if  anything  is  known  of  the  movements  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ferrand  and  Dan  after  leaving  Medicine 
Lcxige  Valley. 

COMPILED  BY  CARL  IFONARDSON 


CHARLES  FIGLEV 


^ 


L  I 


(bark's  FJL'lev  &  Holiis  ShcnCon 

Charles  1-igley  was  born  PiHcnilvr  22.1888. 
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at  Caldwell,  Ohio.  He  attended  elementary  and  high 
school  in  Ohio.  He  married  Akka  Bryon  in  September 
of  1908  in  Murphysboro,  Illinois.  Charles  taught 
school  in  Illinois  before  coming  to  Dubois  in  1909. 
He  attended  the  College  of  Idaho  and  the  University  of 
Idaho  where  he  received  his  Master's  Degree  in 
secondary  education. 

Charles  taught  school  for  a  short  time  in 
Arizona  and  returned  to  teach  in  Idaho.  He  taught 
school  in  Dubois  in  1922,  and  continued  for  several 
years  later.  He  also  taught  in  both  upper  and  lower 
Medicine  Lodge  schools  and  was  very  active  in  county 
organizations. 

He  was  a  member  of  lOOF  Lodge  No.  66  and 
AF&AM  Lodge  No.  38,  both  in  St.  Anthony,  El 
Korah  Shrine  Temple,  Boise,  Knights  Templar 
Commandery  No.  1,  the  National  Association  of 
Retired  Teachers,  the  Boise  Scottish  Rite  and  the 
Boise  York  Rifle,  and  the  National  Association  of 
Retired  Persons. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a  daughter,  two 
step-daughters,  a  stepson,  three  grandchildren,  two 
great  grandchildren,  and  1 1  step-grandchildren. 

Charles  passed  away  at  the  age  of  84  at  Boise. 

COMPILED  FROM  POST  REGISTER 


"ERN"  FINLAYSON 


Ernest  with  Frank  and  Dorothy 


II  T7 II 


Em"  Finlayson  ran  the  Wood  Live  Stock 


Company  Commissary,  located  in  the  town  of 
Spencer,  from  1917  to  1922.  In  1922  he  bought  the 
Spencer  Mercantile  from  Spencer  Harwood.  He  later 
purchased  the  Canyon  Hotel  in  Spencer.  In  1930  he 
sold  out  to  Rachel  Close  moving  to  Idaho  Falls. 


Delia  with  Frank  and  Dorothy 

As  of  1978,  Delia  Finlayson  lived  in  Tucson, 
Arizona  with  her  daughter,  Dorothy  Finlayson  Field, 
where  they  are  farmers.  She  and  her  husband  have 
two  children,  Fred  and  Steve. 

COMPILED  AT  WOOD  LIVE  STOCK  REUNION  1978 


EARL  L.  FITCH 


Earl  &  Ida 


"Go  West,  Young  Man"  -and  that  is  exactly 
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what  Earl  Leslie  Fitch  did  in  1911.  He  left  his 
birthplace  of  Kinsman,  Ohio  and  travelled  to 
Pocatello,  Idaho,  where  he  hired  on  as  a  fireman  on 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  He  was  assigned  to  the 
Dubois  area. 

In  1912  his  childhood  sweetheart,  Ida  Root, 
left  her  home  in  Farmdale,  Ohio  and  joined  him. 
They  were  married  in  the  Dubois  Hotel  by  Judge 
Reynolds. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR,  U.S. 
LAND  OFFICE  AT  BLACKFOOT,  IDAHO, 
APRIL  26,  1919. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  Earl  L.  Fitch,  of 
Small,  Idaho,  who  on  April  6,  1915,  made  homestead 
application.  No.  020217,  for  SE  1/4,  Section  3, 
Township  9  North,  Range  34  East,  Boise  Meridian, 
has  filed  notice  of  intention  to  make  three  year  Proof, 
to  establish  claim  to  the  land  above  described,  before 
C.P.  Button,  U.S.  Commissioner  at  Dubois,  Idaho,  on 
the  14th  day  of  June,  1919. 

Witnesses  were:  Peter  Diederich  and  Joseph 
Diederich,  of  Small,  Idaho;  J.C.  Palmer,  of  Dubois, 
Idaho;  and  Guy  Gilbert,  of  Winsper,  Idaho.  Register 
was  J.T.  Carruth. 

Although  Mr.  Fitch  retired  as  an  engineer 
from  the  railroad  in  1947,  he  spent  a  few  summers 
homesteading  160  acres  near  Winsper.  As  was 
common  in  those  days  neighbors  came  to  help  frame 
their  home.  A  daughter,  Elaine,  was  born  by  this 
time. 

In  the  winter  months  Mr.  Fitch  worked  at 
Skull  Canyon  mine.  America  had  been  in  World  War 
I  for  one  week  before  word  of  it  reached  the  families 
living  in  that  remote  area. 

In  later  years  they  bought  a  home  next  to  the 
Dubois  Hotel.  A  second  daughter,  Ruth,  was  born. 
In  August  1929  a  fire  destroyed  their  home  and  they 
moved  to  Blackfoot,  Idaho. 


Ruth  &  Elaine 


Mr.  Fitch  died  in  1976  a  few  weeks  before  his 
93rd  birthday.  Mrs.  Fitch  lives  in  her  Idaho  Fails 
home.  Their  children  are:  Mrs.  Tom  (Elaine) 
Williams  of  Lake  Worth,  Fla.;  Mrs.  David  (Ruth) 
Bybee  of  Idaho  Falls;  and  Mrs.  Tom  (Linda) 
McMillan  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  There  are  7 
great-grand  children. 

COMPILED  BY  RUTH  FITCH  BYBEE 


JAMES  A.  FITZGERALD 


Mim" 

Dr.  James  A.  Fitzgerald,  a  reprtxiuctive 
physiologist  sf>ecializing  in  sheep,  joined  the  DuKus 
U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station  staff  in  October  of 
1983.  Fitzgerald,  who  transferred  from  the  USDA 
Northeast  Sheep  Research  Laboratory  at  Cornell 
University  in  September,  has  also  become  an  aftlliate 
faculty  member  of  the  University  of  Idaho  College  of 
Agriculture.  "Jim's"  research  is  aimed  at  improving 
repr(xiuctive  rates  in  sheep.  In  his  first  project,  he  and 
colleague,  Dr.  John  Stelltlug.  a  repnxluciive 
physiologist,  tested  young  rams  for  their  inclination 
toward  year-round  breeding  to  identify  measuremenLs 
that  can  be  u.sed  as  selection  criteria. 

"One  of  their  goals  is  to  even  out  lamb 
pr(xluction  so  that  iamb  is  available  year-round."  s^iid 
Fit/gerald.  Fitzgerald  htilds  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
biology  from  Slipivry  Rock  Suite  College  and  M.S. 
and  Ph.D.  degrees  in  animal  science  from  Cornell 
University.  He  had  been  a  research  scienti.st  wiili  the 
Nortiieast  Sheep  Research  LaKiraton,  for  three  years. 
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Dr.  Fitzgerald  and  Dr.  Gary  Snowder  served  as  the 
station's  Acting  Director  on  several  occasions  on  a 
rotating  basis,  until  a  full  time  director  was  named. 
Fitzgerald  was  appointed  full  time  director  as  of  June, 
1991. 

Former  Director,  Dr.  Hudson  Glimp,  is  now 
at  the  Reno  Nevada  Rafter  7  Ranch  in  Reno,  Nevada. 

When  "Jim"  first  arrived  at  the  Sheep  Station 
he  lived  on  the  station.  He  now  commutes  to  work 
from  Idaho  Falls,  where  his  home  is  located.  Since 
becoming  the  director  he  also  maintains  temporary 
housing  at  the  Station. 

COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD 


WILLIAM  AND  FLOETTA  BROWN  FLINT 


Cowboys  Spring  Cattle  Drive 
Near  Hamer-Lee  Clark  &  "Bill"  Flint 

"Bill"  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  "Old 
Cowboys"  of  this  area,  well  versed  in  the  raising  of 
cattle  and  horses.  He  prided  himself  on  being  well 
mounted  on  horseback.  As  a  cattleman  he  ran  cattle 
in  Sand  Creek,  Kilgore,  Hamer,  Humphrey,  and  the 
Modoc  country. 

William  "Bill"  Leonard  Flint  III  was  born 
January  27,  1905  at  Parker;  he  was  the  son  of  William 
L.  Flint  Jr.,  and  Neil  Elizabeth  Karlson  Flint.  He 
grew  up  and  attended  schools  at  Parker  and  St. 
Anthony.    He  was  from  a  large  family. 

On  May  28,  1924,  he  was  married  to  Floetta 
Brown.    They  first  lived  in  St.  Anthony  until  1951. 


At  this  time  they  purchased  a  ranch  at  Hamer.  They 
spent  their  summers  at  Humphrey  and  Modoc  where 
they  trailed  their  cattle.  Thieir  picture  was  taken  on 
one  of  these  annual  cattle  drives  in  1958,  leaving 
Hamer  trailing  to  Modoc. 

They  made  Hamer  their  home  until  1972, 
when  they  retired  and  moved  to  Rexburg. 

They  were  the  parents  of  one  son:  Reed  Flint 
of  Bountiful,  Utah,  and  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Gae  Neil 
Flint  Anderson  of  Orem,  Utah.  In  1979  they  had  11 
grandchildren. 

"Flo"  enjoyed  her  association  with  the  LDS 
Church  and  worked  quite  faithfully  with  the  Hamer 
Relief  Society.  She  was  one  of  the  main  workers  each 
year  making  hand  made  projects,  such  as  quilts,  ready 
for  their  annual  Bazaar. 

"Bill"  passed  away  May  9,  1979  at  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho.  "Flo"  has  since  passed  away  after  her 
husband.  Their  burial  was  in  the  Cedar  Butte 
Cemetery  at  Annis. 

COMPILED  FROM  REXBURG  STANDARD  .lOURNAL 


ZELLA  AND  RUBY  FLUHARTY 


Zella  &  Ruby 
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My  name  is  Ruby  Fluharty.  I  was  born  Ruby 
Christiansen,  the  daughter  of  Peter  and  Christian 
Kelson  Christiansen  at  Kilgore,  Idaho,  February  15, 
1900.  I  have  brothers  Albert  Christiansen,  now  living 
in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho;  Victor  Christiansen  of  Seattle, 
Washington  (now  deceased);  George  Christiansen  of 
Tacoma,  Washington,  and  one  sister,  Mary 
Christiansen  Hastings  of  Tacoma  also. 

We  were  all  born  on  our  ranch  in  Kilgore. 
We  began  our  schooling  in  the  old  log  school  house 
that  stood  as  a  community  center  for  the  whole  valley 
for  many  years.  I  attended  my  first  year  there  and  a 
few  years  later,  after  I  had  attended  College  at  Albion, 
Idaho,  I  was  qualified  to  teach  my  first  term  in  the 
same  school.  I  taught  with  Harriet  Paul,  who  had  the 
upper  classes,  and  I  had  the  first  four  grades.  Our 
room  was  divided  by  a  curtain  drawn  to  separate  us 
and  our  noisy  neighbors.  We  did  our  own  janitor 
work  and  fed  our  own  fires  in  an  old  iron  bellied 
heater  which  warmed  us  from  the  frigid  winter  blasts. 
We  had  children  from  miles  away.  They  often  walked 
on  the  crusted  snow.  In  the  real  cold  air  their 
footsteps  and  voices  carried  in  the  brittle  cold  air  for 
miles.  We  could  listen  and  often  hear  them  coming. 
This  is  one  of  my  most  memorable  years  as  I  was  just 
beginning  a  life  time  of  teaching,  which  had  its  ending 
in  the  Cincinnati  area  in  the  year  of  1971. 

To  go  back  to  the  beginnings  of  our  lives  in 
Kilgore,  I  must  go  back  to  the  story  of  our  family  of 
truly  great  pioneers. 

My  grandfather,  Soren  Kelson,  and 
grandmother,  Dorothy  Kelson,  migrated  from 
Copenhagen,  Denmark,  in  about  the  middle  1800s. 
They  came  to  southern  Utah  and  lived  there  until  they 
had  a  family  of  nine  children.  Out  of  these  Kelson 
sons  and  daughters  grew  several  families  who 
populated  Clark  county  and  Kilgore,  Idaho.  Grandpa 
formed  a  wagon  train  that  left  Elsinore,  Utah,  and 
went  through  the  pioneer  dangers  of  overland  travel. 
At  one  point  near  Ft.  Hall,  Idaho,  there  was  a  real 
Indian  scare.  Tliey  circled  the  train,  but  scx)n  saw  that 
the  Kelson  train  was  not  the  one  they  were  looking 
for.  So  eventually  the  Kelsons  reached  Idaho  Falls, 
where  they  remained  for  awhile. 

It  was  in  Idaho  Falls  that  my  sixteen  year  old 
mother  married  Peter  Christian.sen,  also  a  Copenhagen 
boy.  He  had  an  older  sister.  Christian  Frederik.sen, 
and  husband,  Fred  Frederiksen,  who  were  also  a  part 
ot  grandpa's  party.  Then  tliey  became  family. 
Grandpa's  sons  Jim,  "Pete",  Neils,  Charlie,  George, 
Alma,  all   married  and  their  wives  and  children  all 


came  north  to  Idaho  in  this  train.  Mother's  sister, 
Annie,  married  Chris  Jensen.  There  were  fourteen 
children  to  this  union,  who  all  lived  in  Kilgore  for 
many  years.  Mother's  sister,  Minnie,  married  Neils 
Poulson.  This  family  married  into  the  Peterson 
family. 

The  whole  Kelson  clan  proved  up  on  land  in 
Clark  and  Fremont  counties  and  these  families  were 
all  in  the  valley  back  then  when  I  was  a  young  girl  in 
the  valley. 

Harriet  Paul,  and  I  lived  in  a  small  teacher's 
cottage  built  near  the  log  school  room.  We  had  a 
wonderful  time  teaching  together,  and  during  this  year 
she  met  Chris  Frederiksen,  my  cousin,  and  married 
him.  Years  later  they  moved  to  Bonners  Ferry, 
Idaho.  My  uncle  Charlie  Kelson  and  his  family  also 
went  to  Bonners  Ferry.  Uncle  "Jim"  Kelson  and 
"Pete"  Kelson  moved  to  Gold  Creek,  Montana.  We 
saw  little  of  these  families  after  they  left  Kilgore. 

While  we  children  were  very  small  my  parents 
moved  to  Spencer,  Idaho  where  we  grew  up  as 
teenagers.  We  had  many  close  friends  in  Spencer. 
The  Peter  Lawsons,  Sam  Stoddards,  George  Aliens 
and  others  lived  in  Spencer,  a  town  almost  owned  and 
run  by  the  Hagenbarth  and  Wood's  Live  Stock 
Company.  My  father  worked  as  bookkeeper  for  Mr. 
Spencer  Harwood,  owner  of  the  General  Mercantile 
Company  there. 

During  the  summers,  mother  and  our  two 
older  brothers  went  back  to  the  ranch  to  put  up  the 
hay,  bale  it,  and  have  it  hauled  to  the  Oregon 
Shortline  Train  at  Spencer  to  be  shipped  to  market. 
We  all  worked  hard  on  the  ranch  and  mother  had  to 
do  a  great  deal  of  c(K)king  to  feed  the  hands  that  she 
hired.  She  would  hire  Indian  women  to  assist  her. 
One  we  all  liked  was  Rosie.  I  don't  know  her  last 
name,  but  her  family  pitched  tepees  in  our  pa.sture 
every  summer  to  dig  and  dry  Camas  tools,  out  of 
which  they  made  tlour  and  a  sort  ol  bread  We 
played  with  her  children,  altliough  we  didn't 
understand  well  enough  to  exchange  Lilk. 

After  our  tallier  sold  our  ranch .  we  left 
Spencer  and  went  to  Lima,  Monuinii  where  our  failier 
kept  b<H)Ls  for  the  Merrill  Company.  We  had  a 
mountain  trout  tlsh  hatcher>'  for  .several  years.  We 
had  grown  up  enough  by  now  for  Albert  to  go  away 
to  College  in  Albion,  Idaho,  and  I  stvm  followed  him 
there.  Olliers  of  luir  taniiiy  ciHisias  and  triend.s  v.ho 
went  there  at  tlie  s;ime  time  were  Hilda  SttKldard.  my 
cUi.se  friend.  "Fred"  and  Olat  Fredik.sen,  our  cousins, 
and  most  of  us  turned  out  to  be  teachers.    Allvrt 
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taught  in  Ririe,  and  Arimo,  Idaho;  Fred  Frederiksen 
eventually  became  a  Superintendent  of  Los  Angeles 
Schools.  He  passed  away  there  after  he  retired.  Olaf 
Frederiksen  bought  a  general  store  and  remained  in 
Kilgore,  Edward  Frederiksen  and  wife  lived  for  years 
on  the  McGovern  ranch  and  kept  the  Post  Office. 
When  my  brother,  Albert,  stopped  teaching,  he 
studied  law  and  got  a  position  with  the  United  States 
Veteran's  Administration  and  spent  many  years  in 
Boise,  Idaho  as  Chief  Attorney.  From  there,  he  was 
sent  to  De  Moines,  Iowa  where  he  lived  until  he 
retired.  He  then  went  to  California,  then  back  to 
Dubois  where  he  was  a  District  Attorney;  after  his 
wife,  Eliza  Casper  Christiansen  became  ill  with 
arthritis  they  moved  to  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  where  he 
too  passed  away.  While  working  in  Dubois  they  lived 
in  the  new  home  built  be  "Ed"  Doschades,  now  owned 
by  Marge  Bare.  He  became  a  County  Judge,  the  last 
years  his  wife  lived.  Albert  had  three  sons,  Milton, 
Wesley,  and  Charlie.  He  lost  the  sons,  Milton,  a 
retired  Captain  of  the  U.S.  Forces  in  World  War  II, 
and  Wesley  who  was  killed  in  action  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  His  youngest  son,  Charlie  Christiansen, 
served  in  Korea  and  Viet  Nam  as  a  medic.  He  now 
resides  in  California  with  his  family,  a  daughter,  Lilia 
Mason  and  her  family. 


Victor.  Lela.  Sara.  Adrian.  Harriet 
(Parents  Kilgore  Homestead) 

Victor  Christiansen,  my  second  brother 
married  Lela  Sample.  They  lived  in  Seattle, 
Washington,  and  had  two  daughters,  Sara  and  Harriet, 
and  one  son,  Adrian.    Victor  died  last  summer. 

Mary  Christiansen  married  Burt  Hastings,  and 


lived  in  Dillon,  Montana.    They  had  a  son.  Burton, 
who  now  lives  in  Bozeman,  Montana. 

Our  parents  moved  from  Lima,  Montana  to 
Monida,  Montana.  After  I  had  taught  school  for  three 
years  in  Idaho  Falls,  I  came  home  one  year  to  Monida 
where  I  met  my  first  husband,  Adrian  Chatterton.  He 
was  an  Ohio  boy  who  worked  with  my  father  in  the 
Monida  Mercantile  Company  while  he  was  proving  up 
on  a  homestead.  I  taught  at  Monida  one  year  and  in 
the  spring  Adrian  and  I  were  married  in  1923.  Later 
we  moved  back  to  Ohio  where  I  have  lived  ever  since. 

After  we  left  Monida,  my  father  and  mother 
moved  to  Dillon,  Montana,  where  they  spent  most  of 
their  remaining  years. 

Mary's  first  husband  died  and  she  remarried 
and  this  marriage  didn't  last  long,  so  after  our  father 
died  she  moved  to  Tacoma,  Washington. 

I  did  not  teach  school  again  after  my  marriage 
because  Ohio  had  a  law  of  not  hiring  married  women 
until  after  World  War  II  made  such  a  shortage  of 
teachers  they  almost  drafted  us  back.  In  the  twenty 
years  I  was  a  housewife,  I  had  two  sons,  Gazil 
Chatterton  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Glen  Chatterton  of 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  Mary  Lou  Meeker,  my  only 
daughter,  whom  I  came  west  with  two  years  ago.  She 
lives  in  Bethel,  Ohio.  I  have  given  my  children  the 
homestead  in  Montana.  We  had  it  leased  to  cattle 
companies  for  most  of  60  years;  also  Oil  companies 
have  rented  it.  I  hope  some  day  it  will  help  my 
children  to  enjoy  some  of  the  happiness  I  had  when  I 
lived  in  the  west. 

Adrian  Chatterton  died  about  twenty-five  years 
ago  and  I  went  on  teaching  in  eastern  Cincinnati  in 
Forest  Hills.  I  had  a  twenty  year  career  there  and 
during  this  time  I  met  and  married  my  present 
husband,  Zella  Fluharty.  We  live  in  Amelia,  Ohio 
and  I  am  now  close  to  all  my  children  and  their 
families,  except  for  my  son,  Glen  and  his  family.  He 
spent  twenty  years  in  the  Air  Force  and  is  retired,  but 
teaches  in  the  College  he  attended  and  got  his  degree 
from. 

My  husband,  Zella  Fluharty  is  much  older 
than  I,  but  he  has  a  very  colorful  past.  He  is  from 
West  Virginia,  went  to  Panama  when  the  Canal  was 
being  dug.  He  was  an  engineer  on  the  job,  and  when 
it  was  finished  he  returned  to  the  states  and  became  a 
big  league  ball  player.  He  eventually  came  to 
Montana  where  he  had  a  brother  on  a  homestead.  He 
said  he  was  looking  for  me  all  the  while  he  was  there. 
Anyway  we  didn't  meet  till  we  were  both  oldies.  I 
met  him  at  church.     He  is  a  very  devout  Christian 
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with  the  "voice"  first. 

We  had  a  very  wonderful  retirement  Hfe, 
although  he  has  been  ill  a  lot  this  year  and  I  have  also, 
but  our  children  and  church  friends  help  us  keep  on 
loving  life.  He  and  I  would  both  love  to  come  west 
again  as  he  has  relatives  there  too,  but  we  will  have  to 
hope  we  can  realize  "our  dream"  of  a  wonderful  trip 
west  like  my  daughter  and  I  had  last  year.  It  was  her 
first  trip  west  and  she  and  her  sons  and  daughters 
dream  of  coming  out  there  again. 

My  daughter  and  I  came  west  over  the  Provo 
pass  through  the  Rockies,  and  I  never  experienced 
such  a  wonderful  feeling  as  when  I  saw  those  ranges 
opening  wide  for  the  road  to  lead  us  into  the  valley  I 
have  loved  so  much.  It  seemed  to  be  saying  to  me 
"Welcome  Home."  I  think  I  must  have  felt  Hke  a 
homing  pigeon  whose  homing  instinct  prevails  through 
out  time  and  distance. 

COMPILED  BY  RUBY  FLUHARTY/1983 


ADELAIDE  RUSSELL  FOLKMAN 

Adelaide  grew  up  in  the  town  of  Dubois, 
Idaho.  Her  early  schooling  was  obtained  at  the  first 
Dubois  school,  District  #19.  This  one  room  wooden 
frame  building  was  located  near  the  railroad  tracks  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  present  Joe  Jacoby  home.  Walking 
was  the  main  means  of  getting  to  and  from  school, 
which  eventually  housed  nine  grades  and  one  teacher. 
When  the  need  for  two  rooms  occurred,  a  large 
curtain  was  used  to  separate  the  room. 

She  was  born  September  5,  1899  in  Pocatello, 
Idaho,  a  daughter  of  James  and  Agnes  Buhl  Russell. 

"Ade"  was  married  first  to  Paul  Stolt  and  later 
to  Glen  Garner,  however,  both  marriages  ended  in  a 
divorce.  Paul  and  "Ade"  were  the  parents  of  one 
daughter,  Pauline.  Pauline  became  ill  at  the  time  she 
was  living  with  her  dad,  Paul,  in  Dubois.  She  passed 
away  at  8  or  9  years  of  age  and  is  buried  at  the 
Dubois  Cemetery. 

After  leaving  Dubois,  "Ade"  married  George 
Carl,  they  were  later  divorced.  She  then  married 
Vern  Folkman.    He  passed  away  in  1974. 

Ogden,  Utah  has  been  her  main  home  since 
leaving  Dubois  in  about  1941.  Here  she  had  been 
employed  as  a  seamstress  for  the  J.C.  Penney  Co. 

Immediate  living  members  of  her  family  in 
1990  include:     One  son  and  one  daughter,  Stanley 


Carl,  Lake  Oswego,  Oregon;  Era  E.  Neely,  Bellevue, 
Washington;  daughter-in-law,  Edith  Carol,  Portland, 
Oregon;  six  grandchildren;  four  great-grandchildren; 
two  sisters,  Gertrude  McBroom,  Cottage  Grove, 
Oregon;  Eileen  Stover,  Boise, Idaho. 

Family  members  she  had  lost  were:  daughter, 
Pauline  Stolt;  son  George  Carl  Jr;  sister,  Mary 
Ekstrom;  step-father,  Henry  Rasmussen,  and  parents. 

Adelaide  Mary  Russell  Folkman,  was  89  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  her  death,  Valentine's  Day, 
February  14,  1990.  She  was  laid  to  rest  at  the 
Dubois  Cemetery  February  19,  1990. 

COMPILED  BY  HER  FAMILY 


"HERB"  AND  MARTHA  LOUISE 
COLSON  FOSTER 


Martha  &  "Herb" 

I,  Martha  U^uise  Colson  (Foster),  had  a  twin 
brother,  Thomas  Arthur,  they  called  "Buzz."  He  was 
about  fifteen  months  old  when  he  drowned  in  the 
irrigation  ditch.  I  remember  my  sister.  Leah,  talking 
about  the  day  she  found  him  face  down  in  the  water 
and  pulled  him  out,  but  it  was  Ux^  late  to  s.ive  him. 

"Buzz"  and  1  were  N>rn  March  7.  1914  at  tlie 
home  ranch,  on  I'pper  Medicine  Lodge,  children  o( 
William  Arthur  and  Martha  Sarah  "Sadie"  Fayle 
Colson. 

Our  parents  were  well  kmmn  pioneers  o\ 
Clark  County. 
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I  grew  up  at  the  ranch,  going  to  the  Edie  School, 
which  was  a  mile  or  so  from  the  ranch.  In  the  winter 
we,  Dorothy,  Helen,  Mary,  Kenneth  and  myself,  went 
by  team  and  sleigh;  it  was  sometimes  very  cold, 
especially  if  there  was  a  blizzard.  This  was  especially 
hard  on  Dorothy,  who  was  crippled,  but  she  did  very 
well.  My  first  grade  teacher  was  Mrs.  Lainge,  she 
was  really  good  and  I  liked  her.  Other  teachers  were 
Lucille  Oakley,  a  relative  of  Bell  Owens  Patch,  Eva 
Peterson  and  others. 

I  went  to  the  Edie  school,  until  my  second 
high  school  year,  then  Helen  and  I  went  to  Dubois  and 
stayed  with  a  sister,  Ella. 

After  graduating  from  high  school  I  returned 
to  the  ranch.  Due  to  mother's  illness  we  all  had  to 
help  with  the  house  work,  cooking,  washing,  ironing 
and  etc.  Sometimes  when  Dad  was  short  on  help 
during  haying,  Helen  and  I  would  go  set  nets  for  him. 
After  the  hay  was  up  Dad  would  always  take  us  on  a 
trip,  like  to  Yellowstone  Park.  We  camped  out  and 
we  loved  that.  "Millie,"  Clay,  Dorothy,  Martha, 
Helen,  Mary  and  Kenneth  were  still  home. 

During  the  winter  when  we  couldn't  go 
anywhere,  the  neighbors,  Stelzers,  Edies  (Jay  & 
"Art"),  Owens  and  others  would  go  to  someone's 
house  for  a  party  and  we  danced  to  a  phonograph. 
Always  looked  forward  to  was  the  opening  dance  at 
Lidy  Hot  Springs,  and  the  dances  at  the  schools  of 
Dubois  and  Medicine  Lodge.  This  was  when  I  met 
my  spouse,  "Herb"  Foster.  He  would  come  over  the 
Divide  with  "Sonny"  Peterson  for  the  dances. 
Sonny's  father,  "Pete"  Peterson,  brought  cattle  over  to 
be  put  on  the  forest  for  the  summer.  Herb  would  help 
them.   They  usually  stayed  at  the  ranch. 

"Herb"  and  I  were  married  April  11,  1936  at 
Dillon,  Montana.  He  was  the  son  of  Herbert  R.  and 
Lillian  Maude  Foster  of  Lima,  Montana. 

We  made  our  home  there  where  he  was  a 
fireman  for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  until  his  death, 
June  13,  1942. 

We  were  blessed  with  three  children,  Mary 
Louise,  who  died  at  the  age  of  nine  months;  William 
R.  "Joe"  Foster  and  Martha  LaRae  (Foster)  Kapke. 

"Joe"  was  born  March  18,  1940,  in  Pocatello, 
Idaho.  He  now  lives  in  Lima,  Montana  and  is  a 
section  man  for  the  U.  P.  Railroad,  since  1958.  He 
married  Carmille  Marriott  of  Garland,  Utah,  October 
2,  1959.  To  them  two  children  were  born:  Carma 
Jean,  February  1,  1963,  and  Curtis  Joe,  November 
6,1%5,  in  Dillon,  Montana. 


Joe  and  LaRae 

My  daughter,  Martha  LaRae  was  born 
December  13,  1942  at  Dillon.  She  received  her 
education  at  Lima  and  worked  there  as  a  waitress  at 
the  White  Cafe  for  "Happy  Hubbard"  during  her  high 
school  years. 

The  fall  of  1961,  LaRae  and  I  moved  to 
Dillon,  Montana,  where  she  went  to  college  and  I 
worked  at  Barrett  Hospital.  LaRae  is  now  teaching  at 
the  Hillcrest  School  in  Butte,  Montana. 

On  August  29,  1964,  LaRae  married  Ernest 
Kaepke  of  Glendive,  Montana.  They  have  one 
daughter,  Laurie  Jean,  born  March  26,  1%5. 

I  am  now  living  with  LaRae  and  "Ernie"  in 
Butte.  I  go  to  Lima  often  to  see  "Joe"  and  his  family, 
and  also  visited  with  Mary  and  Glen,  when  they  lived 
in  Dillon;  now  Helen  lives  there  too. 

"Herb"  passed  away  and  is  buried  at  Lima, 
Montana. 

Dubois  will  always  be  my  home  town  and  I 
enjoy  visiting  there  whenever  possible. 

COMPILED  BY  MARTHA  LOUISE  COLSONFOSTER/198S 


DANETTE  FREDERIKSEN 

"Go  therefore  and  make  disciples  of  all  the 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and 
of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit."    Matthew  28:19 

This  verse  is  what  Danette  G.  Frederiksen  has 
modeled  her  life  after.  Danette  even  went  as  far  as 
Japan  to  fulfill  her  goal  of  working  with  Campus 
Crusade  for  Christ  as  a  missionary. 

Danette  was  the  second  child  born  to  Horace 
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Allene  &  Danette 

and  Jane  Javaux  Frederiksen,  October  4,  1962.  She 
was  raised  near  Dubois,  at  the  U.S  Sheep  Experiment 
Station. 

She  attended  school  in  Dubois  for  twelve 
years,  graduating  from  Clark  County  High  School  in 
1980.  Danette  was  a  very  active  participant  in  events 
both  in  and  outside  of  school.  She  served  as  the  high 
school  newspaper  editor,  mascot  for  all  sports,  and  a 
member  of  the  Office  Education  Association,  to  name 
a  few. 

Upon  graduation  from  high  school  she  went 
on  to  further  her  education  at  the  College  of  Southern 
Idaho  in  Twin  Falls.  It  was  here  Danette  became 
involved  with  Campus  Crusade  for  Christ.  She 
graduated  from  CSI  with  an  Associates  Degree. 

Having  the  desire  to  travel  and  meet  new 
people,  Danette  decided  to  take  the  position  as  a  nanny 
in  Connecticut,  near  New  York  City.  She  worked  for 
Gary  Nardino,  who  during  the  week  commuted  to  Los 
Angeles,  where  he  was  a  television  producer.  Danette 
took  care  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nardino's  two  children, 
since  Mrs.  Nardino  would  often  travel  to  L.A.  with 
her  husband.  She  learned  her  way  around  New  York 
City  fast,  for  she  Sf)ent  her  days  off  exploring  New 
York  and  the  surrounding  areas. 

She  then  decided  to  further  her  education,  so 
she  moved  to  Moscow,  to  attend  the  University  of 
Idaho.  Danette  was  active  in  Campus  Crusade  for 
Christ  at  U  of  I,  as  she  had  been  at  CSI  in  Twin  Falls. 
In  the  summer  of  1986,  Danette  decided  to  take  part 
in  a  Campus  Cru.sade  International  Project  to  Japan. 
After  much  hard  work  and  support  from  friends,  she 
finally  obtained  the  necessary  funds  to  take  the  trip. 
For  six  weeks  Danette  made  Tokyo  her  home,  where 


she  experienced  Japanese  culture  first  hand,  or  first 
taste,  when  she  tried  eating  a  grasshopper,  a  Japanese 
delicacy.  When  Danette  visited  New  York  she 
thought  she  had  seen  life  at  it's  fastest,  but  after 
visiting  Tokyo,  the  home  of  21  million  people,  she 
found  her  head  to  be  spinning. 


Danette  with  Students  in  .lapan 

For  the  last  three  years  Danette  has  worked 
for  Motivational  Media  Assemblies,  a  non-profit 
organization,  based  in  Burbank,  California,  which 
produces  multi-media  presentations  dealing  with  the 
issues  teens  face,  such  as  substance  abuse  and  personal 
responsibilities.  These  programs  are  shown  in 
over  5,000  schools  each  year  by  technicians  who  tour 
in  teams  of  two.  Danette  has  had  the  opportunit\  to 
see  all  the  mainland  48  states  by  working  with 
Motivational  Media.  She  received  her  Associates 
Degree  in  Liberal  Arts  at  College  of  Southern  Idaho 
in  May,  1982.  She  spent  her  summers  attending 
college  in  Moscow,  at  the  University'  of  Idaho,  where 
she  received  Bachelor's  Degree  in  General  Education 
in  July  1990.  Danette  also  hopes  to  go  overse;is  to 
continue  her  missionary  work. 
COMPILED  BY  CONNl  TIIOMA.S  OWT.N 


"ED"  AND  VIRGINIA  M(  (JOMRN 
FREDERIKSEN 

1,  Virginia  McCnncrn  lr(.-dcrik.si.-n.  u.i.s  K^rn 
near  Seattle.  Washington,  of  Carudian-K>rn  paronLs. 
At  the  age  of  three,  my  parents,  my  broilier  I^.ster 
age  7,  my  sister  Mabel  5,  and  brother  Ri\v  13  nnmlh.s. 
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made  our  way  by  covered  wagon  to  Camas  Meadows, 
now  known  as  Kilgore.  I  can't  recall  how  long  we 
were  on  our  way,  but  it  was  August  when  we  arrived 
in  Camas  Meadows.  My  folks  came  to  Washington 
from  Minnesota,  where  my  Dad  was  a  foreman  on  a 
large  grain  ranch  and  my  mother  was  a  teacher.  This 
is  where  they  were  married  before  moving  to 
Washington;  Lester  and  Mabel  were  their  only  family. 
They  soon  learned  they  couldn't  make  a  living  in 
Washington  and  were  on  their  way  back  to  Minnesota 
when  they  stopped  at  a  ranch  in  Camas  Meadows  to 
help  the  rancher  hay,  and  earn  a  few  dollars  to  add  to 
what  little  they  had  left. 

In  the  meantime,  the  owner  of  the  ranch  talked 
my  dad  into  making  a  home  there.  Dad  filed  on  some 
land  a  short  distance  from  this  rancher's  place.  There 
was  a  log,  one-room  house  built  up  to  the  square. 
Busy  days  were  ahead  putting  a  dirt  and  straw  roof  on 
it  and  adding  another  room.  The  snow  at  that  time 
drifted  up  to  the  eaves  so  steps  were  made  in  the  snow 
to  go  to  and  from  the  house.  My  Dad  built  a  bobsled 
to  haul  wood  from  the  timber  to  keep  us  warm  during 
the  long  winter,  usually  from  October  to  May. 

There  were  no  boards  to  put  a  floor  in  the  house 
so  we  managed  vsdth  just  the  dirt  floor,  and  after 
keeping  it  clean  all  winter  quite  an  amount  of  the  dirt 
had  been  swept  away.  When  the  snow  melted  in  the 
spring,  the  water  came  in.  What  few  boards  that  we 
had  were  put  down  to  walk  on. 

As  I  remember,  there  were  saw  mills  in 
Beaver,  a  town  just  north  of  Spencer,  so  that  summer 
boards  were  available  for  floors.  There  were  plenty 
of  fish  and  wild  animals  to  add  to  our  food  supplies. 
My  Dad  worked  during  the  summer  helping  a  nearby 
rancher  harvest  his  hay.  Since  there  was  very  little 
money  in  those  days,  he  took  either  a  cow  or  pig  in 
return  for  his  work.  This  added  more  food  for  the 
table.  I  remember  Mother  saying  that  ten  pounds  of 
sugar  was  a  winter  supply.  In  the  summer  time  there 
was  an  abundant  supply  of  sage  chickens  and  timber 
grouse.  They  managed  to  raise  a  small  garden,  and 
wild  grass  was  plentiful  to  harvest  for  the  horses,  etc. 
for  winter  feed.  With  just  a  walking  plow  and  a  small 
harrow.  Dad  began  to  farm  the  soil  so  as  to  raise 
timothy  hay,  which  later  became  the  main  crop  of  the 
year. 

In  spring.  Dad  herded  sheep  for  men  who  brought 
their  bands  in  for  summer  grazing,  leaving  Mother  to 
care  for  the  family  and  things  at  home.  Dad  had  his 
camp  across  Crab  Creek  and  one  day  Mother  took  us 
to  visit  him  there.  The  water  was  high,  so  Dad  waded 


across  and  carried  us  to  his  camp. 

Soon  there  were  enough  children  in  the  area 
and  parents  were  concerned  about  a  school  so  they 
built  a  one-room  school  (log)  north  and  east  of  our 
home  now  owned  by  Horace  and  Howard  Frederiksen. 
There  were  so  few  to  attend,  that  I  was  allowed  to  go 
at  the  age  of  five.  Two  of  my  first  teachers  were 
Caroline  Anderson,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Good  Rasmussen 
and  "Pete"  Mortensen.  The  parents  had  to  pay  the 
teacher.  Miss  Anderson  later  married  George  Allen. 
I  don't  recall  how  many  years  we  went  to  school  here, 
but  some  time  later  a  larger  one-room  school  house 
was  built  just  back  of  where  the  school  house  that  was 
built  in  1921  now  stands.  During  our  first  few  years 
a  school  term  lasted  three  months.  Later,  we  went  six 
months  during  the  fall  and  winter.  The  roads  were 
too  bad  to  go  in  the  spring,  so  three  months  were 
added  in  the  summer  to  make  up  the  nine  months. 
We  finally  were  graduated  from  the  8th  grade  at  18 
years  of  age.  At  that  time,  if  you  were  lucky  enough 
to  pass  the  teachers  exams,  you  were  allowed  to  teach, 
so  I  tried  my  luck  and  passed  with  a  third  grade 
certificate,  and  that  fall  I  taught  the  beginner  first  and 
second  grades  at  a  little  place  called  Rudy,  just  five 
miles  east  of  Rigby. 

Next  summer.  I  went  to  Pocatello  to  study  so 
as  to  get  a  second  grade  certificate,  as  the  first  one 
was  good  for  one  year.  WTien  exams  were  over  I  had 
made  the  grade  and  had  a  three  year  certificate.  That 
fall  I  went  back  to  Rudy  and  taught  the  same  grades. 
They  asked  me  to  return  for  a  third  term,  but  I 
decided  to  stay  home  with  my  folks  as  they  were  alone 
then. 
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Virginia  &  "Ed" 
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After  two  or  three  years  with  my  folks,  I 
married  "Ed"  Frederiksen,  who  moved  from  Utah 
with  his  folks  the  next  spring  after  we  came  the  fall 
before.  We  were  married  in  Idaho  Falls  at  the 
Presbyterian  minister's  home  October  4,  1916,  with 
my  parents  present.  That  evening  we  were  invited  to 
a  wedding  dinner  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Niels  Kelson 
and  daughter  Bessie,  who  lived  there  also. 

In  those  days  we  rode  the  train  to  Spencer 
and  went  by  horses  and  buggy  to  Kilgore.  Ed  had  a 
little  two-room  house  on  some  land  in  Antelope  Valley 
(later  known  as  Poverty  Flat),  which  he  had  filed  on 
a  year  or  so  before,  so  this  became  our  home  until  the 
snow  came,  when  we  moved  to  the  Hirschi  House, 
just  south  across  the  road  from  the  "Ted"  Rasmussen 
home,  where  "Ed"  fed  cattle  for  Mr.  "Ted"  Ellis 
during  the  winter.  There  was  about  4  feet  of  snow 
that  winter,  and  many  hours  of  hard  work  kept  "Ed" 
busy  from  early  morn  until  late  evening.  In  those 
days,  all  hay  was  stacked  in  the  field  and  pitched  on 
to  hay  racks,  then  pitched  off  to  the  cattle.  All  this, 
with  breaking  roads  to  the  hay  stacks  with  a  team  of 
horses,  and  caring  for  the  horses  and  other  barn 
chores,  left  little  time  to  eat  and  sleep.  Many  times 
the  wind  blew,  covering  the  stacks  and  roads,  making 
it  necessary  to  do  much  snow  shoveling  before  starting 
the  days  feeding. 

In  the  spring  we  went  back  to  our  little  home 
where  we  cleared  sagebrush  from  the  land  and  planted 
a  little  garden  and  some  grain. 

The  Cartier  Ranch  in  Hamer  or  Roberts  had 
first  water  rights  on  the  creek  where  we  got  our 
water,  so  when  they  got  low  on  water  they  shut  ours 
off.  All  this  made  it  impossible  to  make  a  living  here, 
so  we  abandoned  our  claim  and  bought  the  place  now 
known  as  the  Roy  McCormick  place.  "Ed"  farmed 
this  land  and  worked  for  the  forest  whenever  time 
allowed.  We  lived  here  until  my  dad  took  back  the 
Frederiksen  home  place  which  he  had  sold  to  "Happy" 
Rasmussen  a  few  years  before.  We  rented  it  and 
moved  there. 

We  now  had  three  children,  Margaret  born 
1917,  "Billy"  1919  and  Harriet  1922.  Margaret  was 
born  at  Box  Springs  near  Spencer  at  Dr.  Tucker's 
home  and  "Billy"  at  Idmon,  at  Dr.  Tucker's  home. 
Before  we  moved  to  the  McGovern  home  we  were 
offered  a  job  to  work  for  Mr.  Trude  on  the  Trude 
place  on  the  River  at  Rea,  Idaho  about  40  miles  East 
of  Kilgore.  This  place  is  now  under  water.  "Bill" 
Trude  was  manager  of  the  place  at  that  time. 

When  we  went  to  the  Trude   Ranch   I   was 


pregnant,  so  by  the  1st  of  March  it  was  necessary  to 
leave  there.  Frank  Zink  was  carrying  the  mail  out 
there  with  dogs  and  sled,  so  he  took  Margaret  and 
Billy  on  his  sled,  and  Bill  Trude  took  me  with  his 
dogs  and  sleigh.  We  made  it  to  the  Sheridan  Ranch 
the  first  day,  and  the  next  A.M.  to  Frank  Zinks  cabin 
in  the  trees  a  short  distance  from  the  Hibbert  Springs 
East  of  Kilgore.  From  there  I  skied  to  the  springs 
and  Frank  brought  the  kids.  "Ole"  Frederiksen  met 
us  there  with  a  team  and  sleigh  and  took  us  to  Chris 
Frederiksen's  home  up  near  Button  Butte  which  is 
north  of  Kilgore.  There  on  March  12th  a  healthy 
baby  girl  was  born,  known  as  Harriet.  We  enjoyed 
our  stay  there  and  "Ed"  skied  in  when  she  was  born 
and  had  to  go  back  the  same  way.  Two  or  three 
weeks  later  we  were  on  our  way  back  to  the  Trude 
place.  By  this  time  the  snow  was  frozen  hard  so 
horses  could  go  on  it.  Chris  hitched  up  the  team  to 
the  sleigh  real  early  one  A.M.,  and  Frank  Zink's  dog 
outfit,  Jack  Tevebaugh's  dog  team,  the  drivers,  and 
the  kids  and  I,  all  piled  in  and  were  on  our  way.  We 
went  as  far  as  the  Swanstrum  Ranch  where  Chris  left 
us  so  as  to  be  able  to  return  home  before  the  snow  got 
soft.  Jack  Tevebaugh  took  Margaret  and  "Billy"  on 
his  sleigh  and  Frank  Zink  took  me,  with  the  baby  in 
a  basket,  and  we  went  merrily  on  our  way  with  Jack 
and  Frank  on  skis  behind.  Not  far  from  our 
destination  the  snow  was  getting  soft  and  would  stick 
to  the  skis  and  sled  runners.  But  those  dogs  were  as 
determined  to  get  there  as  we  were.  There  were 
stretches  on  the  trail  where  I  could  walk  and  that 
lightened  the  load.  By  2  P.M.  we  were  all  safely 
back  to  the  place  we  belonged.  Things  went  pretty 
well,  but  by  spring  we  decided  we  didn't  want  to  stay 
under  "Bill"  Trudes  management,  so  we  moved  back 
to  the  Kilgore  home.  Living  in  my  old  home  was 
more  comfortable  as  the  house  was  larger,  and  there 
was  more  barn  room  to  store  the  stock.  We  raised 
cattle  and  sheep,  pigs  and  chickens.  Haying  lime  was 
busy  with  three  or  four  men  to  help  and  sometimes 
"Ed"  did  the  stacking  for  neighbors  so  the  cin^king  for 
the  family  and  men  t(H)k  much  time.  August  }\. 
1924,  we  were  blessed  with  twin  Kiys.  Horace  and 
Howard.  They  arrived  early  not  giving  me  time  to  get 
to  the  Dr.'s  home  in  DuKiis  as  planned,  so  our  gcxxl 
neighbors  Mrs.  Knotwell.  Mrs.  Rasmussen  and  "Ro.»is" 
Smith  came  in  and  all  went  well.  We  now  had  five 
children.  But  tliat  didn't  end  our  family.  Kcnrx'th 
was  born  in  Lewisville  at  Dr  Tucker's  home  aK^ut 
tliree  years  later  and  aUnit  three  years  after  that  l-diu 
was  born  at  a  friend's  hou.se  in  Sugar  City  wiili  a 
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Doctor  present.  These  were  happy  and  sad  days  at 
our  house. 

1936  took  the  life  of  our  oldest  son  "Billy", 
who  is  at  rest  in  the  cemetery  at  Kilgore.  About 
every  two  years  "Ed"  was  in  the  hospital  for  an 
accident  or  illness  of  some  kind. 

Margaret  was  married  to  Pete  Taylor  in 
Kilgore,  and  passed  away  very  suddenly  at  her  home 
in  Idaho  Falls  at  the  age  of  43. 

Harriet  married  Ward  Alexander  at  the 
minister's  home  in  Dubois. 

Howard  married  Joy  Lawson  at  her  home  in 
Spencer  with  Rev.  Hall  attending. 

Horace  married  Jane  Javaux  at  a  church  in 
Notis,  Idaho.  Horace  was  in  World  War  2  and  in  a 
German  prison  camp  about  3  months.  It  was  more 
than  a  happy  day  when  he  returned.  Kenneth 
married  Nancy  Leek  in  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
Idaho  Falls.  Edna  married  "Bill"  Thomas  at  home 
with  Bishop  Killian  officiating. 

"Ed"  passed  to  his  home  beyond  June  20th, 
1963,  and  is  at  rest  in  Rose  Hill  Cemetery  in  Idaho 
Falls.  Our  home  is  in  Firth  where  I  still  live  during 
the  summer  and  with  my  daughter  Harriet  and  her 
husband  in  American  Falls  during  the  winter. 


Horace.  Ken".  Howard. 

Edna.  Virginia.  Harriet 

(Virginia's  100th  Birthday^ 

Virginia  was  honored  by  her  family  on  her 
101th  Birthday  in  May  1992,  when  photo  above  was 
taken. 

NOTE:  Virginia  passed  away  March  25.  1993.  at  the  Idaho  Falls 
Care  Center  where  she  was  recovering  from  pneumonia.    Her 
burial  was  at  the  Rose  Hill  Cemetery  in  Idaho  Falls. 
COMPILED  BY  VIRGINIA  FREDERlKSEN/1990 


FREDERIK  &  CHRISTINE  FREDERIKSEN 


Frederik 

Frederik  Frederiksen  was  born  September  5, 
1865  at  Vendeleu,  Jutland,  Denmark.  He  was  the 
oldest  child  in  a  family  of  nine  children.  His  father 
died  when  Frederik  was  fourteen  years  of  age.  He 
worked  for  farmers  to  help  support  their  family. 
When  he  became  of  age  he  entered  the  Danish  army 
and  served  his  term  of  compulsory  military  training. 
Near  the  end  of  this  training  one  Sunday  in  the  Tivoli 
Park  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark  he  met  a  beautiful 
brown-eyed  girl  named  Christine  Christiansen.  She 
was  born  February  5,  1870  at  Hoyby,  Nykopen, 
Denmark,  the  oldest  child  in  a  family  of  six  children. 
As  a  child  she  wore  home  knit  black  wool  stockings 
and  wooden  shoes.  Her  parents  moved  from  the 
country  into  Copenhagen,  Denmark  when  she  was 
fifteen  years  of  age.  Her  father  could  have  better 
work  there.  Christine  worked  for  well-to-do  families, 
helping  with  the  house  work  and  taking  the  children  to 
the  park  and  caring  for  them. 

After  a  courtship  of  six  months  Frederik  and 
Christine  were  married  April  13,  1890  in  a  lovely 
church  wedding  at  the  Fredersbery  Church, 
Copenhagen,  Denmark.  They  had  both  been  raised  in 
the  Lutheran  religion  which  was  taught  in  their 
schools. 

Christine's  grandparents.  Christian  and  Maren 
Neilsen  had  accepted  the  Mormon  faith  in  Denmark 
and  had  emigrated  to  Richfield,  Utah,  USA.  They 
were  well  in  their  seventies  when  they  left  Denmark. 
Their  daughter  and  her  husband,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter 
Larsen,  decided  to  come  to  America  to  take  care  of 
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her  parents  in  their  old  age. 

Frederik  and  Christine  decided  to  come  to 
America  with  them.  Frederik  had  a  great  desire  to 
come  to  America.  They  left  Copenhagen  April  22, 
1890.  They  traveled  on  land  to  Holland  where  they 
boarded  a  Dutch  ship  for  America.  They  were  in 
many  storms.  The  women  were  seasick  all  the  way. 
They  arrived  in  New  York  May  7,  1890  at 
8:00  p.m.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  all  the 
electric  lights.  Frederik's  money  shrank  terribly  as  it 
was  changed  to  American  money.  They  rode  by  train 
to  Utah.  Christine  said  she  watched  the  negro  porter 
chewing  all  the  time.  She  had  never  known  of  gum 
before. 

When  they  arrived  in  Richfield,  Utah, 
Christine's  cousin,  Karen  Marie  Hansen,  met  them 
and  took  them  to  her  home.  She  let  them  live  in  part 
of  her  home.  Frederik  had  to  find  work.  He  had  to 
go  to  Pioche,  Nevada,  to  work  in  the  mines. 
Christine,  living  in  a  land  strange  to  her  and  among 
people  who  were  of  a  strange  new  faith,  tested  her 
courage  many  times.  Indians  would  look  in  at  her 
windows  and  frighten  her.  She  went  to  see  her 
grandparents  and  aunt  and  uncle  often.  They  were  in 
the  same  town.  Frederik  came  back  before  their  first 
baby  was  due.  A  son  was  born  on  January  6,  1891 
with  the  help  of  a  midwife.  They  named  him 
Christian.  They  lived  in  Richfield  one  year,  then 
moved  to  Elsanora,  Utah.  Frederik  made  his  own 
'dobes  and  built  a  three  room  'dobe  house  himself. 
Here  two  more  sons  were  born,  Edward  and  Fred. 

Then  came  glowing  reports  of  the  wonderful 
Camas  Meadows  country  somewhere  in  the  Snake 
River  Valley.  Four  of  the  Kelson  men  and  Frederik 
made  a  trip  to  see  this  new  land  in  Idaho.  After 
traveling  over  sagebrush  land  they  came  to  this 
beautiful  green  meadow  with  streams  running  through 
it,  and  beautiful  green  grass  everywhere.  They  were 
so  happy  that  they  wouldn't  have  to  grub  off 
sagebrush.  They  went  back  and  outfitted  camp 
wagons  and  headed  for  Idaho.  This  was  the  spring  of 
1895.  They  found  delight  and  pleasure  in  this  trip. 
They  leisurely  pursued  their  way  with  their  cows 
trailing.  The  jolting  wagon  churned  the  cream  in  a 
bottle  to  butter  each  day.  The  cows  were  milked  night 
and  morning.  The  cream  was  skimmed  from  the 
strained  pans  of  milk.  The  milk  was  fed  to  the  pigs 
and  chickens  in  crates  fastened  onto  the  wagoas.  The 
sun  made  the  bread  rise  light  ready  to  bake  on  the 
nights  campfire.  The  three  small  hoys  broke  out  with 
red  measles  a  few  days  after  they  left  Utah.     They 


kept  them  warm  and  they  got  along  fine. 

The  first  few  years  were  lean.  Christine 
molded  butter  and  took  it  to  Beaver  Canyon  Store  and 
traded  it  for  other  merchandise.  Some  native  game 
and  trout  fish  replenished  their  table.  Christine  loved 
to  fish.  She  could  catch  all  the  fish  she  could  carr>'  in 
an  hour  in  a  creek  that  ran  close  by  their  home  The 
happiest  day  of  their  lives  was  when  they  moved  into 
their  new  two  story  frame  home  that  Frederik  had 
built  with  the  help  of  his  boys. 


"Fred". 
"Chris". 
"Ed". 
Ehha, 
Olaf 


Six  Children  were  born  to  them  since  they 
lived  in  Kilgore,  they  were:  Olaf,  Henry,  Ebba,  Mary, 
Ellen  and  Nina.  The  fifth  son,  of  two  years  of  age 
met  death  through  an  accident. 

Frederik  built  a  peeled  log  barn  with  a  big  hay 
loft  in  it,  also  a  large  baled  hay  shed,  which  kept  the 
baled  hay  dry.  Christian  and  Edward  only  went  to  7th 
grade  due  to  helping  haul  baled  hay  to  Spencer  in  the 
winter  to  be  shipped  by  train  to  Butte,  Montana.  Olaf 
would  help  by  keeping  a  fire  going  to  keep  their  lunch 
box  from  freezing.  He  also  drove  the  horses  round 
and  round  all  day  which  ran  the  baler  with  his  father. 

After  running  the  ranch  Un  22  years  and 
buying  the  Carr  and  Zink  places,  Mr.  FrederiL^'n 
decided  to  turn  the  farm  to  his  s<in.  "Chris"  to  run. 
Olaf  al.so  helped  run  it.  Frederik  and  Christine 
Frederik.sen  mobed  to  Lewisville.  Idaho  in  .'\ui:ust. 
1917.  They  lived  in  a  rented  home  while  a  new  hou.se 
was  built  one  block  west  and  one  block  n«^rth  ot  tlie 
Lewisville  store.  Mr.  Frederik.st'n  and  .son.  Olat,  and 
two  carpenters.  Jim  U'c  and  Jim  Wilson  built  the  nice 
bungalow  home.  They  were  .so  happs  to  have  the 
large  orchard  with  apples,  pears  and  plums  and  a  large 
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garden  and  berries,  which  they  never  could  have  in 
Kilgore,  due  to  such  cold  winters  there. 

Sons,  "Fred"  and  Olaf,  were  called  to  serve  in 
the  army  of  World  War  I.  Both  took  training  at  Camp 
Lewis,  Washington.  Their  mother  knit  many  sweaters 
for  the  soldiers  during  this  war. 

Mr.  Frederiksen  bought  a  large  building  one 
half  block  west  of  the  Lewisville  store  which  he  and 
son,  Olaf  remodeled  into  a  theatre  with  a  sloping  floor 
and  a  nice  front  entrance.  Also  it  had  a  glassed  in 
ticket  booth  and  he  purchased  a  nice  player  piano  and 
records  which  were  played  as  the  silent  show  ran. 
Shows  were  held  two  nights  a  week  with  tickets  being 
10  and  20  cents. 

Mr.  Frederiksen  was  active  in  civic  affairs  of 
the  town  serving  on  the  Town  Board  and  as  constable 
for  a  short  time. 

He  served  as  treasurer  of  the  Midway  high 
school  board  of  trustees  for  many  years.  He  enjoyed 
helping  mend  the  grandstand  for  the  annual  rodeos 
held  in  Lewisville.  He  helped  build  head  gates  for 
many  years  in  the  fields.  He  enjoyed  sharpening  saws 
for  people. 

On  June  24,  1943  at  Lewisville,  Christine 
Frederiksen  was  called  by  death.  Mr.  Frederiksen 
sold  the  home  place  and  lived  with  his  children.  He 
enjoyed  very  good  health  through  his  lifetime.  He 
died  May  13,  1949  at  his  daughter,  Et)ba's  home  in 
Firth,  Idaho.  He  went  suddenly  and  peacefully  from 
a  heart  ailment  incident  to  his  age  of  84  years. 

Frederick  and  Christine  Frederiksen  are  both 
buried  in  the  Lewisville  Cemetery. 

COMPILED    BY    MRS.GLEN     FREDERIKSEN     &     NINA 
GOODY 


ANNA  CHRISTINE  FREDERIKSEN 
TRIBUTE 

Danish  emigrants  in  Utah  learned  of  the 
homestead  land  available  in  Camas  Meadows,  and  thus 
joined  the  wagon  trains  headed  north  to  develop  a  new 
home  in  1895. 

The  life  of  Anna  Christine  Frederiksen  was 
rich  in  qualities,  and  virtues  garnered  no  doubt,  from 
the  pioneer  life  which  she  lived.  Hers  was  the 
courage  to  cross  the  seas  and  come  to  a  new  land, 
America,  with  her  husband  to  build  a  home  where 
none  had  been  before,  to  make  something  grow  where 
once  there  was  barrenness,  to  rear  a  family  where 


once  there  were  no  children. 


Anna  Christine 

She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Hans  and 
Marie  Christensen  and  was  born  at  Nykopen, 
Shelland,  Denmark  on  February  5,  1870.  Her  birth 
occurred  in  the  home  of  her  grandparents,  whom  she 
early  grew  to  love  and  whom  she  cherished  throughout 
life.  She  has  often  told  how  the  children,  during  those 
years  of  their  real  early  life,  had  to  wear  wooden 
shoes  for  want  of  better.  In  order  to  assure  a  more 
comfortable  livelihood,  the  family  moved  to 
Denmark's  largest  city,  Copenhagen. 

Her  good  education  was  in  this  city's 
elementary  schools.  After  leaving  school  she  went  out 
to  work,  doing  all  kinds  of  house  work  in  order  to 
help  her  mother  and  the  family.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  she  was  confirmed  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 
When  about  twenty  years  of  age  she  met 
Frederick  Frederiksen,  the  eldest  son  of  his  family,  a 
fine  young  man  who  had  just  completed  compulsory 
miUtary  training  in  the  Danish  Army. 

They  were  married  on  April  13,  1890,  in  a 
simple  church  wedding  at  Copenhagen.  Three  weeks 
later  found  them  on  the  high  seas  sailing  to  America. 

Her  grandparents  had  accepted  the  Mormon 
faith  in  Denmark  and  emigrated  to  Utah.  Thus  it  was 
that  she  and  her  husband  were  influenced  to  start  their 
new  home  in  this  choice  land.  The  voyage  was  of 
three  weeks'  duration,  and  very  rough,  she  being  ill 
most  of  the  time.  The  overland  trip  by  train  fi-om 
New  Port,  Virginia,  to  Utah,  was  also  a  hard  one  for 
emigrants.  Emigrants  coming  to  Utah  even  in  the 
1890's  found  that  times  were  critical  and  conditions 
severe  to  Uve  in. 

They   located  at  Elsinore,    Sevior   County, 
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Utah,  near  the  grandparents  and  those  of  her  people 
who  had  come  earlier.  Mr.  Frederiksen  at  once  left 
for  the  mines  at  Picohe,  Nevada,  leaving  his  lovely 
bride  to  do  the  best  she  could.  She  was  a  beautiful 
girl  with  her  dark  eyes  and  hair,  and  the  well  spoken, 
soft  melodious  voice.  Living  in  a  land  strange  to  her, 
and  among  people  who  were  of  a  strange  and  new 
faith,  tested  her  courage  many  times.  Her  three  oldest 
sons  were  born  here. 

Then  came  glowing  reports  of  the  wonderful 
Camas  Meadow  country  somewhere  in  the  Snake 
River  Valley.  They  outfitted  a  camp  wagon  and 
headed  for  Idaho  in  1895. 

Mrs.  Frederiksen  found  delight  and  pleasure 
in  this  trip  to  Idaho.  They  leisurely  pursued  their  way 
with  their  cows  trailing.  The  jolting  wagon  made 
fresh  butter  each  day  and  the  warm  sun  made  the 
bread  rise  light  and  ready  to  bake  on  the  night 
campfire.  Then  the  three  small  boys  broke  out  with 
the  measles,  but  in  spite  of  everything,  the  trip 
remained  one  of  her  best-loved  experiences. 

A  typical  log  house  of  three  rooms  awaited 
their  arrival  on  the  ranch  at  Kilgore.  Two  sons  and 
four  daughters  were  born  here.  The  fifth  son,  at  two 
years  of  age,  met  death  through  an  accident.  A 
mother  of  nine  children,  for  twenty-two  years  she 
made  this  place  a  loved  home  for  her  husband  and 
eight  boys  and  girls.  The  first  few  years  were  lean, 
the  privileges  few,  with  no  luxuries  and,  many  times, 
meager  rations.  From  her  toil  came  the  golden  butter 
patted  into  pound  molds  to  be  taken  over  the  winding 
road  or  trail  to  Beaver  Canyon  where  it  was 
exchanged  for  needed  merchandise.  They  had  little 
money.  Some  native  game  and  fish  from  the  streams 
often  replenished  the  table.  Mrs.  Frederiksen  with  her 
natural  touch  of  homemaking  and  Mr.  Frederiksen, 
who  was  handy  at  fashioning  furniture  and  carpentry, 
worked  ideally  together.  Her  rooms  were  freshly 
papered  twice  a  year  in  that  log  home,  with  newspaper 
of  course,  but  for  over  ten  years  it  was  a  real  home. 

Recalling  the  memories  of  those  years,  (and 
she  frequently  did  in  her  later  years),  she  said  the 
happiest  day  of  her  life  was  the  day  they  moved  into 
the  new  home.  Her  constant  companion  had  built  a 
fine  comfortable  home  which  boasted  a  parlor.  How 
she  loved  that  room!  It  is  true  that  the  shades  were 
drawn  and  every  piece  of  furniture  stricdy  kept  in 
place  and  only  used  on  special  occasions.  But  on  such 
occasions  that  room  was  her  pride  and  joy. 

During  those  twenty-two  years  on  the  Camas 
Meadows,  she  conquered  every  fear  but  one.     The 


wide  open  prairie  seemed  to  challenge  the  winter 
blizzards.  The  cold  and  the  depth  of  snow,  together 
with  the  wind,  was  often  severe.  A  baby  about  to  be 
born  without  the  aid  of  a  doctor,--  just  relying  upon  a 
good  mid-wife~did  not  bring  the  fear  to  her  that  a 
sweeping  blizzard  did,  especially  if  members  of  the 
family  were  away.  Her  six  children  were  born  under 
such  circumstances  and  she  has  testified  many  times 
that  God  was  near~always~to  help  her. 

Mrs.  Frederiksen  taught  her  family  through 
prayer.    The  children  have  realized  the  greatness  of 
their  mother's  teachings  in  rearing  their  own  families. 
Many  times  she  has  helped  with  a  sick  grandchild  and 
has  been  a  comfort  to  her  girls. 

Mrs.  Frederiksen,  retiring  and  mcxiest  in 
nature,  was  seldom  seen  in  public  life.  She  expressed 
herself  best  with  the  labor  of  her  hands.  Dowti 
through  the  years,  those  hands  stitched  almost  every 
article  of  clothing  for  her  family:  the  overalls, 
jumpers,  underwear;  knitted  the  socks  and  mittens  and 
scarves;  milked  the  cows  when  the  boys  were  away 
and  turned  the  spinning  wheel  with  the  wool  she  had 
washed  and  carded.  For  pastime  she  crocheted  lovely 
pieces  of  handwork.  She  was  working  on  a  prett>  gift 
and  had  it  almost  completed  three  weeks  ago  when  she 
had  to  lay  her  needle  aside.  And  speaking  of  her 
hands,  she  had  a  delightful  characteristic,  one  which 
all  her  friends  know  well,  that  of  the  little  love  pats 
she  always  gave  with  her  hands  when  overjoyed  at 
greeting  some  one  dear. 

The  Frederiksen  family  sold  out  at  Kilgore  in 
1917  and  came  to  Lewisville  to  the  present  home,  ai.^o 
built  by  Mr.  FrederiLsen.  At  that  time  she  had  two 
sons  serving  in  World  War  I.  Tcxiay  she  has  two 
grandsons  in  the  present  armed  service.  The  younger 
children  completed  their  educatit^n  here  at  Lewisville 
and  at  Midway.  Three  of  the  daughters  and  one  son 
are  trained  teachers. 

As  a  community,  we  have  grown  to  love  the 
family.  On  many  occasions  the  Relief  Society  Sisters 
have  honored  Sister  FrederiLsen,  especially  when 
honor  was  given    to  our  Pioneer  Mother. 

Her  health  ciimmenced  failing  about  the  time 
of  the  death  of  her  lovely  young  daughtt-r.  l-Jlcn.  who 
was  laid  away  with  her  new  born  baby. 

The  ties  of  over  fifty-three  years  of  happy, 
ideal  wedlock  are  now  broken.  Our  hearts  go  oul  to 
her  companion  and  to  the  .M>ns  and  daughters; 
especially  \o  Nimi.  who  has  remained  s*i  clo.se  to  her 
motlier  and  home.  She  is  survived  by  four  .sons  and 
tliree  daughters,  all  present  but  tlie  brother,  "Ed."  and 
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by  twenty  six  grandchildren  and  five  great- 
grandchildren. There  have  been  seven  deaths  among 
the  grandchildren.  "Ed"  was  present  at  the  time  of 
her  death. 

Her  brother,  Peter  Christiansen,  of  Dillon, 
Montana,  and  two  sisters,  Marie  Haskell,  of  Ririe, 
Idaho,  and  Janna  Crapo,  of  Rosemary,  Alberta, 
Canada,  survive.  The  sisters  Marie  and  Janna  and  her 
husband  from  Alberta,  Canada,  are  present,  the  only 
brother,  Peter,  was  not  able  to  attend. 

COMPILED  BY  NORMA  H.  MORRIS/1943 


HOWARD  E.  FREDERIKSEN 
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Eldon  Laird.  Howard.  "Jim"  Thomas 

Howard  E.  Frederiksen  was  born  August  31, 
1924  at  Kilgore,  Idaho  as  a  twin,  to  Horace  D. 
Frederiksen,  on  the  ranch  he  still  manages  as  a  third 
generation.  His  parents  were  Hans  Edward 
Frederiksen  and  Virginia  McGovern  pioneers  of 
Camas  Meadows  or  Kilgore  as  it  is  now  known. 

He  attended  10  grades  at  Kilgore  schools.  To 
complete  his  high  school  education  he  had  to  board 
away  from  home  2  years  at  Spencer.  He  played 
basketball,  and  track  4  years  of  high  school. 

World  War  II  started  before  graduation  and 
Horace  was  drafted  into  the  army  and  was  a  prisoner 
of  war  in  Germany.  Howard  was  left  on  the  ranch  for 
the  duration. 

Howard  married  Joy  Lawson  on  October  25, 
1946. 

Four  children  were  born  to  this  marriage: 
William  K.  (Bill  Frederiksen)  presendy  runs  the  ranch 
at  Kilgore  and  Dubois.   Kevin  and  Kristine  are  twins. 


"Bill" 

Kevin  was  farming  and  raising  Simmetal  cattle  at 
Rupert,  however,  in  1990  he  moved  back  to  ranch  in 
Clark  County.  Kristine  is  living  in  Lovington,  New 
Mexico.    Janice  is  living  in  Winnemucca,  Nevada. 


Janice  &  Michael  Zielinski 

All  four  of  our  children  are  college  graduates 
of  the  University  of  Idaho. 

Howard  has  served  two  terms  on  the  Clark 
County  School  Board;  thirty-four  years  as  a  director 
of  Clark  Soil  Conservation  District  and  many  years  on 
the  ASCS  County  Committee  and  is  an  active  member 
of  Fortitude  Lodge  #76  Masons  in  Idaho. 

COMPILED  BY  HOWARD  E.  FREDERIKSEN 
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HORACE  FREDERIKSEN 


Horace.  Jane. 
Allene.  Valeri.  Danette 

Horace  Delbert  Frederiksen  was  born  in 
Kilgore,  Idaho  on  the  Frederiksen  Ranch  August  31, 
1924,  to  Leah  Virginia  McGovern  and  Hans  Edward 
Frederiksen. 

Virginia's  parents  lived  in  Minnesota  and 
moved  to  Washington  near  Seattle,  to  raise  chickens. 
The  chickens  died  from  the  humidity,  so  they 
purchased  two  teams  of  horses  and  two  wagons  and 
loaded  up  their  children  and  started  back  to 
Minnesota.  They  ended  up  in  Kilgore  in  August  in 
the  1890's  and  it  was  here  they  decided  to  homestead. 

Ed's  parents  were  born  and  raised  in 
Denmark,  then  went  to  Utah.  In  the  1890's  they 
moved  to  Kilgore  and  took  up  a  homestead  there. 

There  were  seven  children  in  my  family.  The 
oldest,  my  sister  Margaret,  passed  away  in  1960  at 
age  43.  Margaret  married  Pete  Taylor.  My  oldest 
brother  is  Frederik  William  Frederiksen  (Billy).  He 
was  killed  at  age  17  in  an  auto  accident  near  Hibbard. 
Next  came  Harriet,  Howard,  Myself,  Kenny,  and 
Edna.  Harriet  married  Ward  Alexander,  Howard 
married  Joy  Lawson,  and  Edna  married  Bill  Thomas. 

There  were  no  doctors  present  when  Howard 
and  I  were  born.  Mrs.  Thomas  Knotwell  and  Roscoe 
Smith  a.ssisted.  Dad  went  to  get  their  help  because  we 
were  two  weeLs  earlier  than  planned,  they  didn't  know 
there  would  be  twins!  Mother  was  .scrubbing  the 
floor,  she  told  my  dad  it  was  time,  he  went  to  get 
help.  I  was  first  born,  about  an  hour  later  mother  said 
she  didn't  think  that  was  all,  Howard  was  born  about 
an  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  later.   Orson  Rasmus.sen's 


mother  assisted  too.  Roscoe  Smith  had  helped  deliver 
some  other  babies,  so  he  kind  of  knew  what  was  going 
on.  I  think  the  rest  of  the  Frederiksen  kids  were  born 
where  there  was  a  doctor.  Mother  would  go  to  where 
the  doctors  lived  and  stay  in  their  homes.  In  those 
days  they  put  women  to  bed  for  10  days  after  their 
kids  were  born. 


\ 


Freda  .lacobv 
&    Virginia 
Frederiksen  (1980) 


When  we  were  kids  we  would  go  svvimming 
and  ride  horses  around  to  visit  the  neighbor  kids  a  lot. 
We  didn't  have  radio  until  the  middle  30's. 

Howard  and  I  saved  up  our  nickels  and  bought 
a  battery  radio  for  $18.  We  listened  to  the  old  radio 
shows  on  it. 

We'd  go  over  to  the  neighbors  on  Saturday 
nights  and  have  oyster  stew  and  play  pinochle  and 
monopoly.  They  had  dances  at  the  schoi^il  on  Saturday 
nights  in  the  winter.  They  would  dance  most  of  the 
night  and  stop  at  midnight,  have  a  pwtluck  feed  for 
about  an  hour,  then  start  dancing  again,  then  go  home 
with  their  teams  of  horses  and  arrive  home  in  time  to 
milk  the  cow  and  do  the  chores. 

About  all  you  got  done  in  those  days  was 
work.  Get  home  from  school  and  get  the  w(xxl  in,  get 
the  cows  in,  milk  them,  crank  all  the  milk  through  a 
hand  separator,  and  feed  the  skim  milk  to  the  pigs, 
chickens,  and  calves.  We  sent  the  cream  \^ii  on  the 
mail  truck  or  sleigh,  to  Spencer  and  it  would  go  from 
there  to  Denver,  Salt  Lake,  or  wherever  you  wanted 
it  to  go.  If  the  shipping  tag  you  put  on  the  can  came 
off  in  transit  the  railroad  agent  in  Spencer  just  put  one 
on,  (he'd  have  a  bunch  from  different  creameries)  and 
you'd  get  a  check  from  a  creamer\  you  didn't  even 
know  you'd  .sent  cream  to.  That  was  the  major  .siiurce 
of  cash  -  milk  cows  or  you  might  sell  a  few  pigs  or 
steers  in  the  fall.  Most  people  milked  cinvs  by  hand. 
There  was  a  lot  '^i  hand  work,  pitching  hay.  and 
manure,  and  shoveling  snow.  It  tiHik  a  lot  ot  kids  in 
a  family,  to  keep  it  moving  in  tliose  days. 

In  the  fall  we'd  get  6  or  7  .sacks  iW  [>>tattK"S 
from  my  relatives  down  in  the  l>ewisville  area  and  put 
tliem  in  tlie  cellar,  and  maybe  UXX)  {-nmnds  ot  tlour. 
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You  could  buy  it  cheaper  in  large  quantities.  My 
uncle,  Olaf  Frederiksen,  owned  the  Kilgore  store  and 
we'd  trade  eggs  for  sugar  and  coffee,  items  like  that. 

Our  lights  were  kerosene  lamps,  so  we  bought 
a  five  gallon  can  of  kerosene  occasionally.  You  had 
to  trim  the  wicks  and  polish  the  chimneys  on  the 
kerosene  lamps  once  a  week  and  fill  them  up  and  get 
them  all  tuned  up  for  the  next  week.  I  reached  a  point 
where  I  couldn't  stand  the  smell  of  kerosene  lamps 
being  lit;  Myron  Casper  lived  with  us,  when  my  dad 
was  in  the  hospital  with  a  fractured  skull,  and  would 
come  and  get  me  up  every  morning.  It  was  always 
before  daylight  in  the  winter.  He  would  light  a 
kerosene  lamp  and  if  you  didn't  have  your  feet  on  the 
floor  when  he  said,  "Get  your  feet  on  the  floor!"  He 
would  grab  you  by  your  big  toe  and  you  couldn't  get 
your  feet  on  the  floor  then.  He  would  twist  pretty 
hard;  I  got  so  I  would  get  my  feet  on  the  floor,  but  I 
couldn't  stand  the  smell  of  kerosene  lamps  burning 
that  early  in  the  morning.  When  we  got  gasoline 
lanterns  we  really  thought  we  had  a  good  light  to  do 
chores  witii  because  the  wind  didn't  blow  it  out, 
kerosene  lanterns  had  a  tendency  to  blow  out 
especially  when  you  were  carrying  two  5  gallon  cans 
of  milk,  on  a  snow  packed  trail,  3  feet  off  the  ground. 
One  always  ended  up  falling  off  the  trail,  spilling  the 
milk  and  then  you  would  have  to  follow  that  trail  by 
feel  to  the  house. 

I  walked  to  school  every  morning.  I  lived 
only  a  mile  away,  but  lots  of  kids  had  to  come  3  or  4 
miles  to  school.  Most  of  those  would  ride  horses,  but 
we  walked.  I  remember  once  my  dad  took  us  to 
school  with  a  team  of  horses,  it  was  45  degrees  below 
zero. 

The  school  was  steam  heated  with  wood  for 
fiiel,  but  the  school  house  was  never  warm. 

My  first  teacher  was  Miss  Oberholster.  She 
was  crippled.  She'd  had  polio  or  something,  which 
left  her  with  a  bad  leg.  I  don't  remember  my  second 
grade  teacher,  my  third  grade  teacher  was  Miss  Shady 
from  over  by  Mackay— her  name  is  Tipton  now. 

My  fourth  grade  teacher  was  Marie  Taylor 
Robinette.  Jessie  Taylor  Stoehr  was  my  fifth  grade 
teacher;  she  was  raised  in  Spencer.  One  of  the 
teachers,  Mr.  Houston,  from  Twin  Falls,  was  killed 
when  I  was  in  school.  He  went  over  a  ski  jump 
behind  a  horse  and  fell  and  broke  his  leg.  Due  to  a 
big  storm,  it  was  3  days  before  they  got  him  out  of 
Kilgore  to  a  hospital.  Gangrene  developed  in  his  leg 
and  he  died.  We  had  a  substitute  teacher,  Frances 
Wilson  Zink,  who  finished  the  year  out.     She  was 


married  to  Bud  Zink,  Beulah  Sill's  brotiier.  I  believe 
my  second  grade  teacher  was  Mr.  Durfee.  He  was 
there  for  eighth  grade  too.  Ward  Alexander  was  our 
high  school  teacher  for  two  years.  There  was  one 
teacher  and  about  thirteen  students  at  Kilgore.  He 
also  taught  us  at  Spencer  and  was  our  basketball 
coach.  Then,  he  became  my  brother-in-law.  He  went 
to  the  service  and  was  a  captain  of  the  field  artillery 
in  almost  the  same  area  I  was  in  during  World  War  II 
in  Europe. 

The  school  in  Kilgore  was  built  in  1921,  and 
is  still  standing.  There  also  was  a  school  in  Idmon  for 
grade  school  kids.  It  was  a  long  way  from  the  lower 
Meadows  to  die  upper  Meadows,  so  some  went  to 
Idmon  if  it  was  closer  for  them.  There  were  a  lot  of 
schools  originally  in  Kilgore,  but  Kilgore  and  Idmon 
were  the  only  ones  I  was  familiar  witii.  They  both 
closed  in  about  1960. 

While  attending  high  school  for  two  years  in 
Kilgore,  I  played  on  the  basketball  team.  We  played 
in  littie  five  tourney,  which  Kilgore,  Roberts,  Hamer, 
Dubois,  and  Spencer  participated  in.  My  Junior  and 
Senior  years  we  boarded  out  to  go  to  school.  We 
went  to  Spencer  and  lived  in  the  old  Spencer  Hotel 
which  was  a  dormitory.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ike  Barney, 
from  Kilgore,  managed  it.  Each  student  had  to 
provide  so  much  money  or  goods  to  maintain  this 
dormitory.  My  brother  and  I,  took  a  milk  cow  and 
hay  in  and  she  fiomished  all  our  pay  for  our  board  and 
room. 


Spencer  School  &  Gvm 


Our  Senior  year,  1941-42,  Howard  and  I 
boarded  at  the  Harry  Dunn  home.  The  otiier  kids  who 
had  lived  in  the  dorm  the  year  before  went  to  Dubois 
to  school.  Howard  and  I  graduated  from  Spencer 
High  School  in  1942. 

The  next  year  we  stayed  on  the  ranch.  World 
War  II  started  in  1941  and  in  1944  I  was  drafted.  I 
went  into  the  army  at  Fort  Douglas,  Utah  in  June  of 
1944.  From  there  I  went  to  Fort  McClellan,  Alabama 
for  basic  training  in  the  infantry  for  17  weeks.  Then 
I  came  back  home  for  a  10-day  delay  enroute  to  Fort 
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Mead,  Maryland  and  on  to  Camp  Shanks,  New  York, 
from  there  I  boarded  a  ship  to  Marcea,  France.  We 
landed  on  December  23,  1944.  I  went  into  a  combat 
unit  right  after  landing  and  was  captured  by  the 
Germans,  January  17,  1945.  When  we  were  captured 
they  had  flown  entire  ship  load  of  us  there  as 
replacement  troops  for  the  infantry  division  because 
they  had  just  been  through  a  battle  up  in  the  Hurtkin 
Forest  and  they  had  lost  most  of  their  men.  I  was  in 
the  6th  replacement  in  6  months  from  D  day  (they'd 
completely  replaced  these  companies  6  times),  that's 
once  a  month,  and  there  were  very  few  men  there.  A 
private  became  our  squad  sergeant  the  day  we  arrived. 
He'd  been  through  one  battle  so  we  were  green 
troops,  which  is  part  of  the  reason  for  my  capture.  I 
was  not  in  a  regular  prison  camp  until  the  last  two 
weeks,  they  just  took  you  out  to  work  camps  and  put 
you  to  work  under  guard.  We  were  not  listed  with  the 
Red-Cross  as  prisoners  until  about  two  weeks  before 
we  were  liberated.  My  parents  didn't  know  where  I 
was  or  whether  I  was  even  alive  until  I  sent  a 
cablegram  from  Paris  while  at  the  hospital.  I  was  at 
Stalag  12A  at  Linberg,  Germany  in  a  prison  camp. 
We  weren't  liberated  right  in  the  camp.  They  took  us 
out  one  night  and  put  us  on  a  train,  (in  box  cars),  50 
men  to  a  car,  about  1,000  of  us.  They  moved  us 
about  20  miles  in  6  days  and  7  nights  and  we  stayed 
in  this  railroad  car.  There  wasn't  even  room  enough 
for  us  ail  to  lay  down  at  once.  You  received  bread 
and  water  once  a  day.  That  old  black  bread  was  the 
staple  food  fed  to  you  all  the  time  you  were  there  (8 
men  to  a  loaf  of  bread).  We  got  out  of  that  box  car 
and  they  told  anybody  who  could  walk  8  kilometers  (5 
miles)  to  get  out.  About  800  of  us  walked  without 
knowing  what  they  were  going  to  do  with  us.  We 
walked  all  that  day  and  all  that  night  stopping  to  rest 
only  once  in  awhile.  They  were  trying  to  march  us 
further  back  into  Germany  so  they  could  get  more 
work  out  of  us,  but  they  were  cut  off  by  an  armored 
division.  They  couldn't  get  us  out,  so  the  next  day  we 
were  turned  loose.  Six  armored  divisions  liberated  us, 
they  took  us  in  trucks  to  Dormstead,  Germany  where 
we  spent  the  night.  We  then  went  to  Meinzt, 
Germany  to  a  field  hospital  at  an  airfield,  then  we 
were  flown  to  Paris,  until  we  were  able  to  gi)  home. 
I  stayed  in  Paris  for  35  days,  I  had  lost  35  pounds  in 
70  days  as  a  prisoner.  I  had  amoebic  dysentery, 
which  was  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of  Subsequently 
I  couldn't  gain  much  weight. 

I  left  the  hospital  in  about  November  and  tlew 
home,  where  I  stayed  for  60  days.   In  January  of  1946 


I  went  to  Fort  Sam  Houston  in  San  Antonio,  Texas 
where  I  was  discharged  from  the  Army. 

The  winters  in  Kilgore  were  tough.  When  we 
got  a  snow  plane  we  used  it  for  recreation,  to  go  to 
school,  and  to  Spencer.  One  left  your  car  in  Spencer, 
then  if  one  wanted  to  go  to  Idaho  Falls  you  took  the 
snow  plane  to  Spencer,  then  took  you  car  from  there 
to  Idaho  Falls.  I  left  my  car  in  Spencer  the  year 
Monte  Larick  was  born.  John  was  going  to  use  it  to 
take  his  wife  to  the  hospital  when  the  baby  was  to  be 
born  sometime  in  January  or  February.  Howard  used 
it  and  brought  it  out  to  Kilgore.  He  parked  in  on  the 
corner  by  the  Frederiksen  ranch,  then  we  had  a 
blizzard  and  the  car  was  snowed  in.  Fortunately,  John 
had  left,  he  was  the  last  car  to  leave  Kilgore,  how  he 
got  to  Spencer  was  a  miracle,  because  there  was  a  lot 
of  new  snow. 

I  went  to  Firth  that  year  to  work  in  the 
potatoes,  I  had  to  use  John's  car,  my  car  spent  the 
winter  with  snow  to  the  top  with  only  the  aerial 
sticking  out. 

The  first  year  after  graduating  from  high 
school  in  1942-43,  we  had  5  feet  of  snow  on  the  level 
in  Kilgore.  The  last  car  left  Kilgore  sometime  in 
October,  and  for  5  months  there  wasn't  a  car  come  in 
or  go  out  of  Kilgore.  Howard  and  I  stayed  on  the 
ranch  and  fed  cattle  for  several  neighbors  when  they 
went  out  in  the  winter  to  work.  There  was  a  shortage 
of  workers  down  in  the  potato  cellars  and  different 
places  because  everybxxly  was  going  out  into  wartime 
businesses  back  on  the  east  coast  building  ships  and  sti 
forth.  We  fed  and  tcxik  care  of  a  lot  of  cattle,  so  we 
had  a  steady  job  pitching  hay. 

My  first  job  for  cash  was  with  a  team  of 
horses  moving  hay  for  the  neighb<irs  after  our  haying 
was  done.  My  dad  donated  a  team  and  mower  and  I 
received  $1.00  a  day  and  my  dinner.  That  was  quite 
a  bit  of  money!  Howard  and  I  used  to  trap  muskraLs, 
skunks,  weasels,  or  anything  we  could  catch.  This 
was  how  we  earned  our  spending  money.  Mother 
wouldn't  let  us  carry  a  rit1e  to  kill  the  animals;  we  had 
a  long  wire  tied  to  the  trap  chain,  we'd  drag  itur  catch 
to  the  creek,  use  a  long  willow  stick  to  pu.sh  them 
down  under  the  water  to  drown  them.  We  were  a 
little  smelly  when  we  arrived  at  schexil  s«.i  tlie  teacher 
invited  us  to  go  home  that  day. 

JiK^  Knotwell  and  I  cut  timber  tor  Bak-  Ricks, 
who  had  the  old  Jack.son  .sawmill  in  104(v  Wc  went 
up  in  four  feet  of  snow,  .sawed  trees  down  .irxJ  sawed 
them  up.  We  received  a  $l..*>0  for  UXXl  Kurd  feet. 
We  lived  in  tlie  ciH)k  cabin  at  the  mill.    Jtv'.s  wife. 
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Ramona  cooked  for  us.  We'd  ski  two  miles  to  the 
timber  everyday,  we  made  about  $6.00  a  day  each. 
There  wasn't  any  other  work  available.  At  that  time 
my  dad  and  Howard  were  feeding  the  cattle  and 
building  the  house  that  Howard  lives  in  at  Kilgore. 
We  hired  the  cinder  blocks  laid  and  we  did  all  the  rest 
of  the  work.  We  used  windows  and  doors  out  of  our 
old  ranch  house,  because  we  couldn't  afford  new  ones. 
Howard  and  I  wired  and  plumbed  the  house.  We 
purchased  a  book  from  Sears  Roebuck  on  how  to  do 
it.  I  bought  an  automatic  electric  light  plant  that 
produced  1000  kilowatts,  it  ran  the  pump  and  the 
refrigerator.  The  next  year  the  power  lines  came  out. 
The  cost  was  $300  per  hook  up. 

When  I  was  very  young  they  had  telephones 
in  Kilgore.  Unfortunately,  the  company  went 
bankrupt.  They  wound  up  all  the  wire  on  a  spool  on 
the  back  of  a  wagon  and  chopped  down  all  the 
telephone  poles.  We  didn't  have  telephones  again 
until  the  Mud  Lake  Telephone  Company  came  in. 

Mail  went  from  Kilgore  6  days  a  week  by 
horse  to  Spencer.  Later  in  the  late  40's  snow  planes 
were  in  use.  A  snow  plane  had  an  airplane  engine 
with  skis.  With  a  snow  plane  you  could  go  to  Spencer 
and  back  in  1  1/2  hours,  a  team  of  horses  would  take 
from  3-6  hours  one  way. 

We  had  a  drought  and  the  depression  at  the 
same  time  in  Kilgore.  Most  of  the  people  moved  out 
of  there  in  the  mid  30's  because  of  the  drought. 
There  was  not  much  hay  raised.  I  remember  my  dad 
taking  our  cattle  out,  we  raised  one  stack  of  hay  on 
our  ranch  that  year.  We  took  the  cattle  to  Lewisville 
and  bought  pea  straw  to  feed  them.  That  was  about 
1933,  there  was  an  extreme  shortage  of  hay  that  year. 
We  bought  some  real  expensive  hay  in  Mud  Lake  to 
feed  them.  We  couldn't  feed  the  cattle  as  much  as  we 
would  have  liked  to  and  they  got  weak.  They  would 
go  out  in  Mud  Lake  to  get  a  drink  and  they  would  be 
so  weak  they  would  get  stuck  there.  That  spring  we 
brought  them  up  west  of  Dubois  by  the  Katie  Shultz 
place  and  put  them  out  on  June  grass.  We  spent  all 
summer  hunting  those  cows,  I  don't  know  if  we  ever 
found  them  all.  They'd  come  to  water  where  sheep 
watered  the  herder  would  tell  us,  and  Howard  and  I 
would  go  and  bring  in  two  or  three. 

At  one  time  we  had  a  rodeo  at  Kilgore,  the 
community  rodeo.  People  would  gather  up  horses  and 
livestock  for  this  rodeo.  No  one  was  judged  on  their 
skills  riding,  roping,  or  anything,  they  just  paid  you  so 
much  a  head  to  get  on  a  bucking  horse  or  a  steer,  you 
could  ride  as  many  as  you  wanted  as  long  a  were 


available.  We'd  round  up  Lemons  Brothers'  horses  up 
on  the  forest  and  drive  them  to  Kilgore.  We  didn't 
know  whether  they  would  buck  or  not,  we'd  just  put 
them  in  there  and  if  they  bucked  ok,  if  they  didn't 
they  gave  the  guy  another  one.  They  charged 
admission  and  if  there  was  any  profit  it  went  toward 
the  community  things. 

We  bought  a  movie  projector  about  1946. 
We'd  rent  movies  and  show  them  in  Kilgore  every 
week.  Then  T.V.  came,  and  the  movies  died  down 
immediately. 

In  1956  I  married  a  girl  from  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico,  named  Jane  Mocha.  This  marriage 
lasted  five  months,  then  she  went  back  to  New 
Mexico.  I  was  single  for  four  years,  then  I  married 
Jane  Javaux.  We  raised  three  daughters;  Allene, 
Danette,  and  Valeri.  We  were  married  20  years,  and 
were  later  divorced. 

Allene  attended  Beauty  School  in  Moscow  and 
married  Darrell  Hall.  In  1989  they  had  a  son,  Tayler. 
They  make  their  home  in  Moscow  where  they  both 
work  for  B  &  G  Dairy. 

Danette  attended  school  at  University  of  Idaho 
in  Moscow.  She  has  visited  all  the  48  states  while 
producing  educational  shows  in  schools  about  drugs. 
She  also  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  Japan  on  a 
Campus  Crusade  for  Christ  tour. 

Valeri  graduated  from  the  University  of  Idaho 
and  married  Eric  Steigerwald.  They  make  their  home 
in  Cheney,  Washington,  where  Eric  runs  a  ranch  and 
Valeri  is  a  personnel  specialist  for  the  largest 
employer  in  Spokane. 

I  went  to  work  at  the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment 
Station  in  the  winter  and  helped  them  lamb  that 
spring.  In  the  fall  of  1956  I  was  put  on  permanently 
at  the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station.  Things  have 
really  changed  at  the  station  since  then.  When  I  first 
went  to  work  there  they  only  did  breeding  work. 
They  were  improving  sheep  through  breeding  to 
increase  the  size  and  length  of  the  sheep  so  they  could 
receive  more  wool  from  the  animal.  At  one  time  we 
were  recording  the  mating  habits  of  sheep  and  were 
going  to  record  them  on  sheets  of  paper.  We  had  8 
pens  of  sheep  and  we  couldn't  keep  up  because  while 
you  were  looking  for  your  paper  the  sheep  were  doing 
something  else  in  another  pen.  We  then  started 
recording  our  notes  on  a  wax  cylinder  type  recorder. 
It  recorded  with  grooves  similar  to  a  record.  We'd 
record  on  that,  then  the  secretaries  would  play  these 
back,  type  all  the  information  up,  then  we'd  put  the 
wax  cylinders  on  a  lathe  machine,  cut  these  grooves 
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out,  make  it  smooth  again,  then  we  could  reuse  the 
cylinder.  We  had  about  10  cylinders  so  every  shift  we 
had  to  gather  them  up,  for  reusing.  That  was  an 
interesting  machine,  but  compared  to  what  we  have 
now  it's  very  antique. 

When  I  first  went  to  work  for  the  station  we 
had  a  mess  hall.  The  many  visitors  from  all  over  or 
people  who  lived  and  worked  there,  without  cooking 
facilities  could  board  there.  It  was  operated  by  Harry 
and  Helen  Dunn.  A  dormitory  above  the  office 
building  had  8  or  10  bunks  in  it.  I  lived  up  there  for 
a  year  and  half.  People  from  all  over  the  world  came 
there.  They  came  from  Iran,  Iraq,  Argentina,  Brazil, 
and  Turkey.  All  from  these  foreign  countries  raise 
sheep.  In  talking  with  many  of  these  people  it  was 
very  interesting  to  find  out  how  they  did  things  in 
their  countries.  They  used  to  come  to  the  Sheep 
station  because  it  was  a  very  important  place.  It  still 
is,  but  the  world  is  in  such  turmoil  that  a  lot  of  the 
countries  that  used  to  visit  aren't  on  friendly  terms 
with  America  now. 

Nutritional  work  became  an  important 
program  at  the  station  while  I  was  working  there. 
Different  feeds  are  used  to  make  it  more  economical 
to  raise  sheep. 

The  orphan  lambs  used  to  sell  for  $1  a  piece 
and  they  would  sell  two  or  three  hundred  a  year. 
Under  the  direction  of  Kenneth  R.  Frederiksen  an 
orphan  lamb  program  was  developed.  They  started 
raising  the  orphans.  Through  experimenting  they 
found  they  could  raise  lambs  from  birth  for  about  35 
days  on  milk,  then  put  them  on  dry  food;  that  program 
is  being  phased  out  with  orphan  lambs  being  sold  at 
$10  each. 

There  was  a  lot  of  physiology  work  I  worked 
with  while  at  the  station  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Hulet  and  Dr.  Stellflug.  Getting  a  ewe  to  have  two 
crops  of  lambs  in  the  same  year  was  a  major  goal. 
The  sheep  are  seasonal  breeders  and  normally  breed 
only  in  the  late  summer  and  until  late  winter.  Their 
gestation  period  is  about  150  days  so  theoretically  we 
could  get  two  crops  a  year.  In  future  years  we'll  need 
all  the  fcxxl  and  meat  we  can  get  to  maintain  the 
population  of  the  world,  so  we  need  to  be  ahead  on 
research. 

Als<^)  at  the  station  is  a  predator  animal  facility 
where  they  are  attempting  to  find  a  non-lethal  method 
of  controlling  coyote  population,  because  they  kill  so 
many  sheep. 

After  retiring  from  the  sheep  station  I  began 
to  travel  in  the  winters.     My  first  winter  1  met  a 


woman  named  Shirley  Butenhoffer.  We  were  married 
on  November  11,  1987.  We  spend  our  summers  in 
Kilgore,  and  travel  during  the  winter. 

In  summation  I  would  have  to  say  the  good 
old  days  weren't  really  as  good  as  we  all  think.  I 
think  we  were  more  relaxed  and  had  more  time  to 
visit  with  our  neighbors,  at  least  we  took  more  time. 
We  didn't  have  any  money,  but  we  had  a  lot  of 
friends  and  good  times.  Now  days  it  takes  a  lot  of 
money  to  have  a  good  time  because  you  have  to  have 
a  car  to  go  here  and  there.  In  those  days  we  made 
our  own  good  times. 

COMPILED  BY  CONNI  THOMAS  0>\T.N 


GLEN  EVERETT  AND  EVA  LEE 
DROWN  FREDERIKSEN 


Danna  Lee.  Glen.  Della.s. 
Darin.  Eva  Lee.  Landi.  Tammi 

I  was  born  February  20,  1928  in  Twin  Falls. 
Idaho.  I  am  the  3rd  child  of  a  family  of  four  children 
born  to  Olaf  FrederiLsen  and  Mary  Leown  Harris. 
The  other  children  oldest  to  youngest  are:  Emma, 
Clarence  and  Thelma. 

My  father,  Olaf,  purchased  the  Kilgore  store- 
in  1927,  so  I  was  a  resident  in  Kilgore.  or  Camas 
Meadows  for  most  of  my  e;irly  life  up  unui  my  third 
year  of  high  schcxil.  My  mother  became  Post  Master 
there  at  the  time  the  store  was  purchased  and  remained 
so  for  36  years. 

One  of  the  things  leaving  a  lasting  impression 
on  everyone's  mind  who  ever  lived  in  Camas 
Meadows  was  the  long  hard  winters.  The  sntm  would 
start  to  fall  in  October  and  by  Christnus  time  \^x' 
would  usually  be  snowed  in  until  mmiu-  time  in  Kite 
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April  or  early  May.  Some  winters  the  snow 
measurement  was  six  feet  deep  on  the  level.  Winters 
seemed  to  get  less  snow  depth  in  later  years  than  when 
I  was  young.  I  can  remember  many  bad  blizzards, 
and  how  everyone  worried  about  the  mail  carrier  on 
the  road  between  Kilgore  and  Spencer  and  whether  he 
would  make  it  back  okay. 

I  went  to  school  in  the  Kilgore  school  house, 
starting  when  I  was  5  years  old,  until  I  finished  my 
sophomore  year.  Kilgore  only  had  two  years  of  high 
school.  Then  I  attended  the  last  two  years  of  school 
at  Midway  high  school,  which  has  since  burned.  This 
school  was  located  half  way  between  Lewisville  and 
Menan,  Idaho.  I  graduated  from  the  Midway  school 
in  1945. 

The  teachers  that  helped  me  get  my  education 
at  Kilgore  were  Miss  Shady- 1st  grade,  Orpha  Taylor- 
2nd  and  3rd  grades.  Vera  Demming-4th  grade,  Rulon 
Durfee-5th  and  6th  grades,  Lowell  Wilson-7th  &  8th 
grades.  Miss  Morrison- 1st  year  of  high  and  Mrs. 
Bahrens-2nd  year  of  high  school. 

I  used  to  like  to  fish  real  well,  and  fishing 
used  to  be  good  in  the  Camas  Meadow  creeks  stocked 
with  Eastern  Brook,  native  and  some  Rainbow  trout. 
Many  times  I  have  caught  my  limit  in  an  hour  or  so  of 
early  morning  fishing.  Twenty-five  fish  was  the  limit. 

Edward  Hunter  and  I  went  looking  for  the 
Cottonwood  Lakes  on  horses  when  we  were  in  our 
teens,  and  got  lost  and  spent  a  long  cold  night  out  in 
late  September  because  of  insufficient  clothing.  Our 
horses  broke  loose  and  arrived  home  without  us;  this 
triggered  a  search  party  which  came  looking  for  us 
and  met  us  about  3  miles  north  of  Kilgore  walking 
home.  We  were  a  couple  of  tired  boys.  We  had 
failed  to  take  any  matches  and  it  rained  that  night  and 
snowed  the  next  night.  We  were  lucky  we  weren't  out 
the  night  it  snowed. 

Wood  was  the  main  fuel  when  I  was  small. 
Dad  had  a  wood  burner  for  his  store,  and  two  wooden 
stoves  in  the  house.  It  took  lots  of  wood  to  keep  them 
going  during  the  winter.  We  used  to  get  out  30  to  36 
cord  each  fall.  I  remember  the  school  used  to  be 
heated  with  wood  also. 

My  first  job  was  for  a  neighbor,  David 
Hirschi,  Jr.,  who  lived  across  the  road  from  us.  I 
worked  for  him  most  of  the  summer  doing  general 
farm  work.  I  have  worked  for  the  forest  service  3 
seasons  doing  such  work  as  building  jack  fence, 
electric  drift  fence  7  miles  on  Patelzick  creek  west  of 
Spencer,  pinioning  ground  squirrels,  cleaning  water 
troughs  and  camp  sights,  pruning  lower  branches  on 


future  saw  timber,  cleaning  and  reblazing  all  the 
Forest  Service  trails  from  12  miles  west  of  Spencer  to 
Ice  House  creek  east  of  Kilgore.  I  put  up  miles  of 
drift  fence  in  spring  and  lowered  them  again  in  fall, 
and  last  but  not  least  fought  any  forest  fires  that 
occurred. 

I  have  worked  in  the  small  saw  mills  for 
Roscoe  Smith,  (green  chain  and  logging).  Babe  Ricks, 
(off  bearer),  and  Roy  McCormick  (Ratchet  Setter  and 
logging).  I  have  worked  for  "Dave"  Hagenbarth  in 
both  sheep  and  cattle  and  for  John  Stringer  most  of 
five  years  in  Nyssa,  Oregon,  in  the  winter,  and  at 
Kilgore  in  the  summer.  I  have  helped  move  large 
herds  of  cattle,  sometimes  over  1(X)  head,  from 
Spencer  to  Kilgore  and  from  Kilgore  to  Sheridan.  I 
have  also  done  bull-dozer  work  for  Stringers  with  the 
D-6  Caterpillar.  I  have  worked  for  my  father-in-law 
(Fay  Drown,  who  in  the  early  years  of  his  life  lived 
on  Indian  Creek  west  of  Dubois)  as  a  cat  operator  on 
aD-7. 

I  moved  to  Nyssa,  Oregon  in  1951  and  have 
worked  in  both  the  Sugar  Factory  and  Corn  Cannery 
here.  I  married  Eva  Lee  Drown  on  the  14th  of  July, 
1951,  and  have  lived  in  Nyssa  for  26  years.  We  are 
parents  of  the  following  children.  A  son,  Dallas  Glen, 
born  9,  January,  1954,  a  New  Years  baby  here  in 
Nyssa.  Dana  Lee  born  3  January,  1956,  a  daughter, 
another  daughter,  Tammi  Dene,  born  13  August, 
1958,  a  stillborn  son  Drew,  born  1  December,  1960, 
a  daughter  Darvi  Ane  born  4th  of  February,  1973,  and 
a  son  Darin  Dain,  born  18  November,  1976,  our  bi- 
centennial baby.  The  three  oldest  children  have  all 
been  to  college. 

I  am  presently  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the 
Nyssa,  Oregon  Post  Office  and  have  had  this  job  since 
August,  1956.  I  live  one  mile  north  of  Nyssa  and 
have  built  our  own  home  here. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  things  I 
remember  about  life.  I  can  remember  the  mail  being 
carried  to  Spencer  in  winter  by  team  and  camp  sleigh 
before  the  snow  sleds  came  into  use.  Also  mail  being 
carried  from  Kilgore  to  Ray,  a  store  that  was  located 
near  where  the  Island  Park  Reservoir  Dam  is  now,  by 
skis  or  dog  team  two  or  three  times  a  week.  Mail  was 
also  delivered  to  Elvin  Henninger's,  Albert 
Swanstrom's  and  John  Rebers  places  along  that  route. 
Some  of  the  mail  carriers  from  Kilgore  were  Ike 
Barney,  Steve  Barney,  Roy  McCormick,  Curt  Dyer, 
the  Hirschi  family,  and  Fred  Smith  family.  Roy 
McCormick  carried  to  Ray  with  two  dogs  and  skis, 
and  Curt  Dyer  with  dog  team  and  dog  sleigh. 
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I  remember  the  Blue  Lodge  mine  and  also  a 
coal  mine  straight  north  of  Kilgore  near  the  top  of  the 
Continental  Divide. 

The  telephone  system,  which  was  a  forest 
service  line  between  Spencer,  Kilgore  and  Ponds 
Lodge,  consisted  of  the  wall  phone  that  you  crank,  the 
little  handle  to  make  the  rings,  and  a  separate  ear 
piece.  I  think  there  were  five  or  six  phones  on  the 
system  and  terrible  reception. 

I  recall  a  grocery  store  at  Idmon  owned  by 
Joseph  Zink.  Also  the  18  mile  shearing  corals  located 
on  the  main  Camas  Creek  below  the  Meadows.  I 
think  this  belonged  to  Wood  Live  Stock  Co. 

Some  of  the  summer  work  consisted  of 
Shocking  and  threshing  grain,  usually  oats  or  barley, 
and  the  haying  operation  of  stacking  all  the  hay  in 
loose  stacks  with  horse  drawn  equipment. 

I  used  to  almost  live  on  skis  in  the  winter  and 
go  coasting  quite  often  on  the  hill  west  of  Kilgore, 
where  you  had  to  climb  the  hill  by  hard  labor,  and  the 
ride  back  down  seems  so  quick. 

I  remember  the  dances  and  Christmas  parties 
we  used  to  have  in  the  school  building,  and  the  dances 
that  my  father  held  in  his  store.  The  home  town 
orchestra  played  for  the  dances  in  the  school  building 
and  consisted  of  the  following  people;  Francis  Zink 
and  later  Carma  Siepert  on  the  piano,  Alft-ed  Vadnais 
on  the  violin,  Ted  Parmer  or  Olaf  Frederiksen,  drums, 
David  Hirschi  at  times  on  banjo,  Clarence  Henninger, 
saxophone,  Joe  Knotwell  and  myself  on  12  base 
accordion.  For  the  dances  in  the  store,  the  counters 
were  pushed  back,  the  floors  waxed,  shelves  covered, 
and  the  orchestra  consisted  of  Olaf  Frederiksen, 
violin,  Ted  Parmer,  guitar,  and  myself  on  12  base 
accordion. 

A  special  occasion  was  the  celebration  on  the 
22  of  February,  Washington's  Birthday,  with  ski 
jumps,  horse  drawn  toboggan  races,  sack  races,  ski 
foot  races,  sometimes  tieing  two  people's  inside  legs 
together,  and  then  those  pairs  racing  on  skis.  It  was 
climaxed  with  a  dance  in  the  school  house  in  the 
evening. 

One  Christmas  I  received  a  new  Winchester 
pump  22  rifle.  The  first  shot  fired  from  the  gun 
accidently  hit  into  the  floor  of  my  Dad's  store  and 
then  you  could  hear  the  bullet  circle  the  store  two  or 
three  times.  I  got  a  good  Scotch-Danish  blessing  for 
that. 

On  the  4th  of  July  there  was  an  amateur  rcKJeo 
held  in  Kilgore  at  the  picnic  grounds  west  at  the  base 
of  the  hill.    My  Dad  used  to  set  up  a  stand  there  and 


sell  cold  drinks  and  confections.  I  have  also  ridden 
some  of  the  livestock  during  a  few  of  these  rodeos. 
The  interesting  thing  about  these  rodeos  was  you  never 
knew  what  was  going  to  happen  next,  and  the  hard 
bucking  of  the  stock  was  unpredictable. 

Some  of  the  tragedies  that  I  can  remember 
were  the  Murray  Hunters  loosing  their  home  by  fire, 
fire  destroying  150  tons  of  Earl  Sieperts  hay,  and  I'm 
sure  there  were  others  that  had  fires.  Frances  Zink 
lost  her  life  because  of  bad  fire  bums. 

The  old  time  people/families  I  remember  were 
Neils  Kelson,  Joe  Zink,  "Al"  Swanstrom,  "Chris" 
Mortensen,  Simpson  Leonard,  Alvin  W.  Henninger, 
John  Reber,  "Ed"  Phillips,  Hickory  Craft,  "Charlie" 
Schaller,  "Bill"  Chisom,  "Tom"  Knotwell,  Adam 
Paxton,  "Gus"  Brauer,  Mr.  Cane,  Frank  Hale,  and 
Isaac  Barney.  I'm  sure  there  were  many  more.  I 
recall  many  Indian  people  coming  to  Kilgore  in  the 
summer  to  obtain  camas  roots  and  hunt  and  fish.  A 
Chief,  Jack  Tendoy,  used  to  come  until  he  was  killed 
near  Spencer.  Then  the  Indians  all  seemed  to  quit 
coming  to  Kilgore  for  many  years. 

A  memorable  occurrence  was  melting  snow  in 
the  spring  with  the  noise  of  running  water,  the 
croaking  of  frogs  and  the  noise  of  the  curlews. 

Fraziers  Dam  was  a  dirt  filled  dam  and  when 
it  broke,  a  car  was  washed  down  the  creek  for  a  ways 
and  a  man  was  drowned.  You  could  hear  the  noise  of 
the  rushing  water  at  the  store  and  some  of  the  farm 
land  to  the  west  was  flooded. 

I  remember  when  there  was  no  electricity  in 
Kilgore.  Our  family  was  probably  one  of  the  first  to 
enjoy  this.  We  had  a  32  volt  system  produced  by  a 
wind  charger  tower  59  feet  high  with  a  generator  on 
top  that  produced  the  electricity.  The  generator 
charged  a  set  of  26  large  batteries.  We  had  a  gasoline 
Delco  motor  that  could  be  started  to  charge  the 
batteries  when  the  wind  didn't  blow  enough  to  charge 
them.  The  propeller  on  the  tower  was  wcxxien  and  12 
feet  long  and  made  a  weird  sound  when  in  operation. 
I  used  to  climb  the  tower  and  u.se  it  for  an  ohserxation 
post.  Before  the  power  line  was  installed  some  ot  the 
families  purchased  gas  operated  power  plant.s. 

The  first  National  Annual  Snow  Plane  races 
were  held  in  Spencer  with  approximately  40  sleds 
from  many  locations  participating. 

The  first  snowplane  I  remember  was  built  by 
Roy  McCormick  and  "Steve"  B.irney.  Tlie  frame  was 
wood,  narrow  gage  to  fit  bob  sleigh  u-acLs  with  a 
motor  cycle  engine  and  }  blade  propeller.  It  was  hard 
to  crank  without  getting  whacked  on  tlie  back  of  the 
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hands  as  the  engine  backfired.  Before  I  left  Kilgore 
there  were  approximately  40  propeller  driven  snow 
sleds.  Almost  every  family  had  one  and  they  were 
more  a  necessity  than  a  luxury. 

There  are  many  fond  and  cherished  memories 
in  addition  to  the  ones  I've  already  mentioned, 
probably  enough  to  fill  a  book,  but  I  will  conclude  by 
saying  I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  part  of  that  rich  and 
wonderful  life  in  Camas  Meadows  and  to  have  known 
all  the  wonderful  people  that  contributed  to  that 
unforgettable  past. 

COMPILED  BY  GLEN  E.  FREDERIKSEN 


JOY  FREDERIKSEN 


Frederiksen  Family 

Howard  &  Horace  (back) 

Edna.  Virginia.  .lov 

My  full  name  is  Josephine  May  Bridges.  The 
town  of  Spencer  is  where  I  spent  my  childhood  days. 

I  was  born  June  11,  1926  in  Pocatello,  Idaho. 
My  mother  was  Annie  May  Allen,  my  father  was 
Boyd  Joseph  Bridges.  My  mother  was  born  at  Camas 
Meadows  at  one  of  her  aunts,  Annie  Rasmussen. 
They  lived  there  for  awhile,  then  they  moved  to 
Canada  to  a  town  near  Calgary;  Glecin,  Alberta 
Canada. 

My  aunts  were  born  at  Kilgore.  Lucille 
Oakley,  Mildred  Beagles,  and  Bessie  Allen;  all  are 
now  deceased. 

My  grandfather  was  active  in  the  county  at  the 
time  it  was  formed.  His  picture  is  among  those  that 
hang  on  the  wall. 

I  have  2  sisters,  Pauline  Carol  Knudsen  and 


Patricia  Lucille  Maxy. 

I  began  school  at  Dubois  with  Miss  Jefferies. 
Mrs.  Bess  Pollock  was  teaching  the  7th  and  8th 
grades.  I  later  became  well  acquainted  with  Bess 
through  Eastern  Star  and  the  Community  Baptist 
Church,  both  in  Dubois.  I  then  went  on  to  attend 
school  at  Spencer. 

We  girls  grew  up  in  Spencer  from  the  time 
that  Mother  married  "Spence"  Lawson,  in  1934,  and 
he  adopted  us  kids.  We  went  to  school  there  until 
about  our  Jr.  year  in  high  school. 

Verner  Stoddard  was  the  first  principal  I 
remember  at  Spencer.  In  fact  he  was  there  until  I  was 
a  Sophomore,  then  came  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Nelson.  Ward  Alexander  was  one  of  our  teachers, 
also  Ardith  Moore  Mueller.  In  fact,  my  mother 
started  teaching  me  piano  when  I  was  in  about  the  3rd 
grade,  because  I  was  starting  to  play  by  ear  and  she 
was  afraid  I  would  never  learn  to  read  music.  I  then 
took  lessons  from  Ardith  Mueller  until  I  was  in  high 
school.  Ray  Nims  was  one  of  the  teachers  at  Spencer, 
as  well  as  a  coach.  Jean  Garvin,  who  married  Joe 
Pahonick,  was  my  5th  through  8th  teacher.  The  third 
grade  teacher  was  Ada  Mythlin.  Then  in  the  4th 
grade  I  had  Evelyn  Larson,  and  from  then  on  Miss 
Garvin,  and  then  into  high  school. 

Other  teachers  were  Gladys  Thomas  teaching 
7th  and  8th,  I  think  the  first  year  I  was  there.  There 
was  a  Miss  Lukes,  and  I  well  remember  County 
Superintendent,  Bess  Pollock. 

All  the  schools  in  the  county  would  get 
together  for  Play  Day.  Each  school  would  put  on 
skits  or  plays.  I  remember  one  we  had  a  ball  with, 
that  involved  Horace  and  Howard  Frederiksen  and  I 
believe  one  of  the  sisters. 

All  3  of  us  finished  school  in  Idaho  Falls.  I 
went  to  high  school  in  Idaho  Falls  in  1943  and  1944. 
I  got  the  measles  two  weeks  after  I  got  there.  I  got 
the  first  D's  that  I  have  ever  had  in  my  life.  I  worked 
hard  and  got  my  average  back  up  to  B+.  After  that 
I  decided  that  I  would  relax  and  enjoy  school  instead 
of  trying  for  straight  A's.  I  really  enjoyed  high 
school.  One  of  the  reasons  I  went  there  was  because 
of  the  music  program.  At  that  time  A.  L.  Gifford  was 
in  charge  of  the  Idaho  Falls  music  department.  He 
was  tremendous.  The  bands  that  he  coached  were 
always  first  in  state,  I  didn't  take  band,  but  I  took 
violin  and  piano. 

I  worked  a  summer  or  two  at  the  Sheep 
Station,  before  I  went  to  the  University  of 
California.   While  I  was  at  CAL  I  did  a  lot  of  things: 
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cashiered  at  a  campus  theater,  worked  for  the 
California  Law  Review,  and  just  before  I  came  home 
I  was  working  for  the  telephone  company,  I  loved 
being  an  operator. 

I  began  working  for  the  Tokum  Company 
when  Howard  came  down  sick  with  yellow  jaundice. 
It  was  about  this  time  we  decided  to  get  married, 
because  we  thought  he  would  be  going  into  the 
service.  Horace  was  just  back  from  the  service  and 
Kenny  was  home  not  too  long  after  that,  then  went  to 
Moscow  to  school.  In  April  of  1947  they  stopped 
drafting  married  men. 

I  became  the  wife  of  Howard  Frederiksen 
October  25,  1946,  in  Spencer,  at  the  home  of  my 
parents.  We  lived  on  the  family  ranch  in  Kilgore, 
where  we  raised  our  family.  Our  children  were: 
William  K.  born  June  25,  1949  in  Idaho  Falls;  the 
twins  --  Kevin,  Kristine  were  born  July  15,  1950  and 
Janice  was  born  October  26,  1953.  All  four  of  them 
attended  Clark  County  school  in  Kilgore  and  in 
Dubois.  The  first  three  finished  the  3rd  grade  at 
Kilgore,  before  they  closed  the  school  down.  We 
were  proud  of  their  school  accomplishments  while 
attending  the  Kilgore  School,  and  graduating  from 
Clark  County  high  school  at  Dubois.  They  all  went 
on  to  attend  the  University  of  Idaho  at  Moscow. 

I  have  many  hobbies.  I  like  to  sew  when  I 
have  the  time,  and  crochet.  I  enjoy  music,  like 
playing  the  violin,  piano  and  accordion.  I  enjoyed 
being  called  upon  to  play  at  many  of  the  community 
functions,  while  living  in  Clark  County.  For  a  time  I 
also  taught  piano  lessons. 

We  didn't  have  county  fairs  that  I  can 
remember,  until  about  the  time  Howard  and  I  were 
married,  or  a  few  years  later.  I  used  to  take  part 
when  they  began,  helping  the  children  with  4-H,  and 
once  in  awhile  we  would  go  to  the  state  fair  in 
Blackfoot. 

I  have  been  active  and  enjoyed  my  work  in  the 
Eastern  Star  at  Dubois,  and  have  filled  all  the  chairs 
at  one  time  or  other.  I  also  enjoyed  being  a  charter 
member  of  the  Clark  County  Extension  Home 
Demonstration  Council,  where  I  also  held  several 
offices,  including  president. 

Howard  and  1  have  since  divorced.  He  still 
lives  at  the  ranch  with  son,  Bill,  while  I  live  in  the 
stale  of  Washington. 

My  sisters  have  not  lived  in  Clark  County 
since  high  sch(X)l.  My  middle  sister,  Polly,  went  to 
the  University  of  Idaho.  She  married  one  of  her 
classmates,    Wayne    Knudsen.       "Pat"    went    to   the 


University  long  enough  to  become  old  enough  to 
qualify  for  stewardess  training.  She  went  to  Eastern 
Massachusetts  and  became  a  stewardess  for  TWA. 
She  flew  for  2  1/2  or  3  years  until  she  was  married  to 
Dale  Maxy.    They  have  moved  around  a  lot  since. 

COMPILED  BY  .lOY  LAWSON  FREDERIKSEN 


JANE  ALLENE  (JAVAUX) 
FREDERIKSEN 

Jane  came  to  Kilgore  as  a  young  teacher  in  the 
late  50s  from  Caldwell,  Idaho.  She  and  Natalie 
Knutsen  taught  together  at  the  Kilgore  grade  school. 
Jane  was  bom  May  26,  1936  at  Caldwell,  Idaho.  Her 
parents  were  Freda  Miriam  Monfort  and  Merle 
Newton  Javaux  from  Allen  County,  Kansas.  Jane  has 
four  brothers,  Richard  Leon,  born  1938,  Ronald  Earl, 
bom  1940,  Charles  Micheal,  born  1946  and  John 
Newton,  born  1954.  Her  parents  migrated  to  Idaho 
from  lola,  Kansas  in  1935  on  their  honeymoon  trip. 
Mr.  Javaux  had  been  in  Idaho  a  year  earlier  with  his 
brother  and  learned  much  of  the  area. 

One  of  Jane's  teachers  in  Kansas  was  Freda 
Monfort. 

Her  parents  purchased  five  acres  at  Notis  and 
had  a  house  built  by  Earl  Van  Deventer,  a  carpenter. 
Mr.  Javaux  worked  for  Earl  Van  Deventer,  picked 
fruit,  and  worked  in  Caldwell  so  he  could  purchase 
more  farm  land. 

Jane  attended  school  in  grades  1  through  12  at 
Notis.  She  went  to  college  at  the  College  of  Idaho 
where  she  obtained  her  teachers  certificate. 

Jane  met  her  husband.  Horace  Frederiksen, 
while  teaching  school  at  Kilgore.  They  were  married 
June  22,  1960  at  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Caldwell. 
Idaho.  They  lived  at  the  Sheep  Experiment  Station 
where  Horace  worked  for  the  Federal  Government. 
They  lived  in  the  apartment  on  the  hill.  They  had 
three  children.  Meriam  Allene  Nirn  June  12.  1%1, 
Danette  born  October  4,  1%2  and  Valeri  Justin  Kirn 
February  21,  1964.  They  were  all  Nirn  at  the  hospital 
in  Rexburg,  Idaho  and  the  family  doctor  ua.s  IXKtor 
Truxal. 

NOTE:  Horace  and  Jane  were  later  divorced  Jam- 
was  active  in  the  Community  li»iptist  church  where  ."^e 
taught  many  cla.s.ses.  She  belonged  \o  the  Clark 
County  Extension  Homemakers  where  she  filled  a 
number  of  offices.     Tiu-  Ta.sting  Tim  uas  one  o\  her 
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main  projects.  She  and  Horace  were  active  members 
of  the  Order  of  Eastern  Star  at  Dubois.  She  filled 
many  chairs  in  this  organization,  one  being  Worthy 
Matron.  Kindergarten  classes  were  first  begun  by  her 
in  Dubois.  She  loved  children  and  was  a  good 
teacher.  Her  own  children  she  cherished  and  always 
saw  that  tiiey  were  able  to  participate  in  swimming, 
4-H  and  many  other  activities.  She  was  also  a  4-H 
teacher. 

COMPILED  BY  .lANE  ALLENE  FREDERIKSEN 


KENNETH  R.  AND  NANCY  J.  LEEK 
FREDERIKSEN 


Kenneth  R.  &  Nancy's  Family 
Virginia's  100th  Birthday 

First,  I  should  state  that  my  grandparents, 
Frederik  and  Hansina  Frederiksen,  and  William  and 
Leah  McGovern,  homesteaded  in  the  Kilgore  area  of 
Clark  County  in  the  early  1890's  and  raised  tiieir 
families  there.  About  1920,  both  sets  of  grandparents 
sold  their  holdings  and  left  the  county.  The 
Frederiksen's  moved  to  Lewisville,  Idaho  and  the 
McGovern's  moved  to  Nampa,Idaho.  Many  of  my 
aunts  and  uncles  lived  in  the  county  either  a  short  or 
long  time.  These  were:  Uncles,  Claud  Devaney, 
Lester  and  Roy  McGovern,  Chris,  Fred  and  Oalf 
Frederiksen;  Aunts:  Mable  McGovern  (Delvaney), 
Fridel  (Eggers)  McGovern,  Leown  (Harris) 
Frederiksen,  Ebba  Frederiksen  (Cederberg),  Mary 
Frederiksen  (Cederberg),  Ellen  Frederiksen  (Clement) 
and  Nina  Frederiksen  (Goody). 

I  was  born  April  10,  1927  at  Lewisville, 
Idaho,  the  sixth  child  of  my  parents,  Hans  Edward  and 


Leah  Virginia  McGovern  Frederiksen,  who  lived  on 
a  ranch  (purchased  from  Wm.  McGovern)  at  Kilgore. 
My  brothers  are  Frederick  William  (deceased),  Horace 
D.,  and  Howard  E.  Frederiksen  and  my  sisters  are 
Margaret  Frederiksen  Taylor  (Deceased),  Harriet 
Frederiksen  (Alexander),  and  Edna  Frederiksen 
(Thomas).  Howard,  Horace  and  Edna  still  live  in  the 
county.    Harriet  lives  in  American  Falls,  Idaho. 

I  grew  up  on  the  home  ranch  at  Kilgore, 
where  we  raised  beef  and  dairy  cattie,  hogs,  some 
sheep,  chickens,  hay  and  grain.  Most  of  the  food  was 
home  produced,  i.e.,  beef,  pork,  mutton,  chicken, 
eggs,  milk,  cream,  butter  and  some  garden  vegetables. 
Supplies  of  potatoes,  flour,  beans  and  fruit  were 
usually  purchased  in  Idaho  Falls  once  or  twice  yearly 
and  stored  in  cellars.  Limited  groceries  could  be 
purchased  at  Kilgore  General  Store. 

Our  kitchen  had  a  hand  water  pump  inside 
(not  pressure).  Thus,  we  had  no  bathroom,  but 
rather  used  the  "old  outhouse".  Wood  used  for 
heating  and  cooking,  was  obtained  by  hauling  logs  by 
horse  team  and  wagon  from  timber  north  of  Kilgore 
each  fall.  Logs  were  sawed  into  stove  length  blocks 
by  either  a  2-man  cross  cut  saw  or  a  buzz  saw 
powered  by  an  old  car  engine.  Several  families  would 
get  together  and  have  a  sawing  bee. 

There  were  no  telephones  in  the  homes  (until 
early  the  1950' s  when  Mud  Lake  Telephone  Co-op 
came  in).  A  crank  type  Forest  Service  phone  was 
located  at  the  Kilgore  Store  and  could  be  used  in 
emergencies  (when  it  worked).  There  was  no 
electricity  (until  REA  power  came  in  late  1940's)  so 
we  used  kerosene  lamps.  Also  there  was  not  a 
medical  doctor  and  we  had  to  travel  to  Idaho  Falls  for 
medical  treatment. 

Early  roads  were  mostiy  ungraded  dirt  and 
later  some  graded  and  graveled.  Most  were 
impassible  by  car  except  in  dry  weather.  It  didn't 
matter  because  not  too  many  people  had  cars  then 
anyway.  The  roads  were  improved  in  the  late  1940's 
and  1950's  and  the  Kilgore  to  Dubois  road  was 
constructed  and  paved.  Winter  travel  was  by  horse- 
drawn  sleighs,  some  with  canvas  cabs  containing  wood 
burning  stoves.  Mail  was  carried  daily  (except 
Sunday)  between  Kilgore  and  Spencer  by  team  and 
sleigh.  Then  a  Model-T  Ford  pickup  with  front 
runners  and  rear  tracks  was  used.  Later  snow-planes, 
a  sleigh  driven  by  an  aircraft  engine  and  propeller, 
was  used. 

Most  winters  at  Kilgore  were  severe,  with 
snow  as  high  as  fence  posts.    Many  north  and  south 
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wind  blizzards  made  feeding  livestock  and  travel  to 
schools  impossible. 

While  growing  up  on  the  ranch,  I  helped  haul, 
saw  and  split  wood;  milked  cows,  separated  milk,  fed 
cows,  calves,  hogs,  chickens  and  horses;  cleaned 
barns,  hauled  manure,  branded  calves,  doctored 
calves,  pigs  and  colts;  helped  irrigate,  mow,  rake  and 
brush  rake  hay  with  horses;  helped  plow,  plant,  bind, 
shock  and  thresh  grain;  built  and  repaired  fences  and 
helped  break  horses.  I  drove  truck  hauling  livestock 
and  hay.  In  later  years  I  operated  tractors.  I  did 
some  part  time  work  on  neighboring  ranches  and 
farms. 

I  attended  8  years  of  grade  school  and  one 
year  of  high  school  at  the  Kilgore  School.  I  walked 
about  a  mile  each  way  to  school  in  the  fall  and  late 
spring.  During  winter  I  skied  or  went  in  a  one  horse 
drawn  toboggan.  The  teachers  were  Iva  Shady  and 
Orpha  Taylor  -  grades  1-4;  Rulon  Durfee,  Lowell 
Wilson  and  Ward  Alexander-  grades  5-8.  Mrs. 
Beherns  taught  freshman  high  school.  There  were  no 
organized  sports  at  the  school.  I  did  cross  country 
skiing  and  skied  on  a  tow  rope  behind  a  saddle  horse. 
In  grade  school,  I  participated  in  school  plays,  spelling 
bees  and  play  day  activities.  I  gave  my  first  public 
speech  at  8th  grade  commencement  -  I  gave  the 
Valedictory  address!  I  used  to  trap  skunks,  weasels, 
and  muskrats,  and  checked  the  trap  lines  enroute  to 
school.  I  was  sent  home  many  times  to  change  from 
skunk-scented  clothes. 

Other  schools  I  remember  in  the  county  were 
at:  Idmon,  Humphrey,  Spencer,  Dubois,  Medicine 
Lodge,  and  Edie.  The  last  three  years  of  high  school, 
I  attended  Midway  H.S.  at  Lewisville,  Idaho.  I  stayed 
with  relatives  one  year,  batched  with  a  cousin  one 
year  and  boarded  out  one  year.  I  was  on  the  football, 
basketball,  Softball  and  track  teams.  I  worked  part 
time  as  a  service  station  attendant  and  also  in  beet  and 
potato  harvests. 

I  enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  (Reserve)  just 
before  my  18th  birthday,  but  was  allowed  to  finish  my 
senior  year.  I  was  graduated  from  high  sch(X)l  in 
May  1945.  In  the  Navy,  I  served  at  San  Diego,  Ca. 
(boot  camp);  Terminal  Island,  Ca.  aboard  the  USS 
New  York  (battle.ship),  LSM  304  (landing  craft),  Pearl 
Harbor,  Hawaii  and  Guam,  Marianas  Islands.  I  was 
discharged  (after  WWII  ended),  at  Bremerton, 
Washington,  in  July  18  1946,  and  came  home  to  the 
ranch. 

I  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Idaho  at 
Moscow,  Idaho  (on  the  G.  I.  Bill)  in  early  September 


1946.  During  2  summers  of  my  college  years  I 
worked  on  the  ranch  at  Kilgore.  One  summer,  I 
worked  at  a  cannery  at  Waitsburg,  Washington,  on  a 
ranch  at  Midvale,  Idaho  and  as  a  fire  guard  at 
Spencer,  Idaho.  I  was  graduated  from  the  U.  of  I. 
with  a  Bachelor  of  Science/Agriculture  (Animal 
science  and  Agronomy  Major)  degree  in  June  1950. 

My  first  job  after  college  began  July  1,  1950 
in  the  Feed  section,  Albers  Milling  Co.  Branch, 
Carnation  Co.  at  Seattle,  Wa.  I  was  a  trainee  learning 
the  milling  and  feed  business  and  arranged  feed 
shipments  by  rail  to  Washington  and  Oregon  locations, 
and  by  ship  to  Hawaii  and  Alaska.  After  one  year  at 
Seattle,  I  left  to  return  to  Clark  County.  I  had 
accepted  (effective  July  1,  1951)  the  position  of 
University  of  Idaho,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
Representative  and  Animal  Scientist,  in  a  new 
cooperative  research  program  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  the  U.  S.  Sheep 
Experiment  Station.  I  was  responsible  for  the  sale  of 
surplus  sheep  and  wool,  planning  expenditure  budgets, 
purchasing  feed  and  supplies,  employment  of 
personnel,  and  coordinating  the  Idaho  States  phases  of 
the  program  with  U.S.D.A.  phases.  I  also  had  a  25% 
time  research  responsibility. 

I  was  granted  sabbatical  leaves  (3  months  in 
1955  and  9  months  in  1960-61)  during  which  1 
attended  graduate  school  at  Colorado  State  University, 
Ft.  Collins,  Co.  In  the  fall  of  1%I  I  received  a 
Master  of  Science/Agriculture  (animal  nutrition  major) 
degree.  On  a  sabbatical  leave  in  1978  1  spent  six 
months  visiting  15  livestock  experiment  stations  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada.  Travel  was  via  a  pickup  truck  and 
5th  wheel  travel  trailer. 

I  worked  on  several  research  projects  at  the 
Sheep  Station,  but  the  one  that  gained  n^itional 
attention  was  the  one  involving  development  of  a 
system  for  artificial  rearing  of  orphan  lambs  using 
milk  replacer  diets.  I  was  in  charge  of  projects  in 
which  over  8,000  orphan  lambs  were  artificially 
reared  at  the  Station  over  an  18  year  periiKl.  As  a 
result  of  that  work,  I  was  invited  to  speak  at  many 
symposiums  and  sheep  prixkicer  meetings  ilirouchv^ut 
the    United    States.  1    had    many    interesting 

experiences     at     the     Station.  lor     insUincc.     1 

accompanied  a  shipment  of  sheep  \o  the  University  of 
Hawaii.  The  sheep  went  by  rail  tnnn  HuU'is  to 
Portland.  Or.  and  by  ship  (freighter)  to  Honolulu.  1 
made  the  return  trip  by  air.  It  was  ver>  educatiorul. 
meeting  with  the  many  visitors  at  the  Sheep 
Experiment  Station,  who  came  from  nian>  interesting 
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countries  around  the  world.  There  were  also  bad 
experiences  such  as  the  time  the  sheep  were  snowed  in 
on  the  winter  range,  and  the  range  fires.  One  fire, 
September  1981,  burned  over  50,000  acres  of  range 
land  including  18,000  acres  of  the  Station  range  north 
of  Dubois. 

I  first  met  my  wife,  formerly  Nancy  Jane 
Leek,  when  she  came  to  work  at  the  Sheep  Station 
soon  after  moving  to  Dubois  with  her  parents  Lowell 
L.  and  Madge  A.  Leek,  owners  of  the  Clark  Co. 
Enterprise  (newspaper).  After  she  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Idaho  and  was  teaching  at 
Clark  County  High  School  we  began  dating.  We  were 
married  July  29,  1956  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  Our  first  home  was  a 
2-bedroom  government  apartment  at  the  Sheep  Station. 
We  have  three  children,  all  born  at  the  Madison 
Memorial  Hospital,  Rexburg,  Idaho.  They  are:  Philip 
L.  Frederiksen  born  10/24/58  ,  now  living  at 
Spokane,  Washington;  Michele  M.  Frederiksen 
(Stefanic)  born  10/4/62,  now  living  at  Boise,  Idaho; 
Karen  L.  Frederiksen  (Simon)  born  12/21/64,  now 
living  at  Fairfield,  Idaho.  All  the  children  attended 
grade  and  high  school  at  Dubois.  Two  were 
Valedictorians,  and  one  was  Salutatorian  of  the  high 
school  graduating  class.  All  three  attended  and  were 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Idaho.  All  of  our 
children  are  now  married.  We  are  proud  grandparents 
of  two  grandchildren,  belonging  to  Philip. 

While  living  at  the  station  I  participated  in 
several  organizations  and  activities  in  Dubois.  I  was 
treasurer,  tail  twister  and  president  of  the  Lions  Club; 
secretary  and  president  of  Clark  County  Sportsmans 
Association;  Commander,  American  Legion  Post  #28; 
secretary  and  president  of  Clark  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  Board  chairman,  Dubois  Community 
Baptist  Church  and  a  4-H  Club  Leader.  County  fairs 
were  held  beginning  in  early  1950's.  Early  fairs  and 
stock  shows  were  at  Dubois  school  and  yard.  Later 
the  livestock  show  was  held  at  the  rodeo  grounds.  I 
was  chairman  of  the  livestock  show  several  years. 
County  extension  agents  were  Art  Ries,  "Ed"  Duren, 
Steve  Peebles  and  George  Hamilton. 

I  left  my  position  at  the  Sheep  Experiment 
Station  the  end  of  June  1983,  to  serve  as  assistant  to 
the  Director,  Idaho  Agriculture  Experiment  Station 
and  had  an  office  at  University  Place  in  Idaho  Falls, 
Idaho.  We  purchased  a  home  and  acreage  near 
Shelley,  Idaho  and  I  commuted  to  Idaho  Falls  to  work. 

I  retired  from  employment  by  the  University 
of  Idaho,  July  1,  1984  after  33  years,  and  currently 


Nancy  &  "Ken" 

continue  to  live  near  Shelley,  Idaho. 

Many  changes  have  occurred  over  the  years  in 
Clark  County.  There  were  more  businesses  there  in 
the  1940's  than  there  are  in  1988.  I  remember  at 
Spencer  -  Lawsons  Store,  Hardy's,  Lemons  Lodge  and 
Cafe,  U.P.R.R.  Co.  Depot;  Small-  Small  Store;  Birch 
Creek  -  Blue  Dome;  Dubois-  The  Theater,  Hodges 
Chevron  &  Motel,  Ellis  Hotel,  Stan's  Bar,  Clark 
County  Enterprise,  Laird  Sales  and  Service,  Dubois 
Garage,  Rasmussen  Grocery  and  Hotel,  Matsamura 
Grocery  and  Youngstrom  Lumber  Mill.  A  striking 
change  is  that  most  ranches  have  been  bought  up  by 
absentee  owners  who  bring  their  livestock  into  the 
county  in  the  spring,  move  them  out  in  the  fall  and 
never  live  in  the  county.  Although  I  no  longer  live  in 
Clark  County,  it  holds  many  fond  memories  for  me 
and  I  will  probably  always  consider  it  home.  I  still 
have  a  5C  license  plate  on  my  car. 

COMPILED  BY  KENNETH  FREDERIKSEN 


OLAF  FREDERIKSEN 


Olaf  &  Leown 
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To  my  children  and  relatives  who  may  be 
interested,  I  hereby  present  you  with  a  brief  sketch  of 
my  life  as  I  recall  it  from  memory. 

My  parents  immigrated  to  the  United  States 
from  Denmark  about  1886  and  dwelt  first  at  Elsinore, 
Utah.  Here  my  three  older  brothers  were  born,  and 
during  this  period  they  accumulated  some  livestock, 
machinery  and  household  equipment. 

Fathers  name  is  Frederik,  mothers  name  is 
Christine.  They  named  my  brothers  Christian, 
Edward  and  Fred. 

Father  worked  for  wages  much  of  the  time, 
while  mother  and  the  boys  looked  after  things  at 
home.  His  adventures  took  him  into  Idaho  where  he 
found  a  beautiful  Valley  in  the  mountains,  called 
Camas  Meadows,  which  was  later  changed  to  Kilgore. 
This  place  was  what  he  wanted  and  he  decided  to 
make  it  his  home. 

Some  time  later  he  and  a  few  of  his  Danish 
friends  migrated  with  their  families  and  belongings  to 
this  place,  and  took  up  homesteads  and  became 
settlers. 

It  was  here  that  I  was  bom  February  29, 
1897.  I  spent  the  days  of  my  youth  Hving  here  with 
my  family  helping  them  change  a  wilderness 
homestead  to  a  prosperous  estate. 

Kilgore  is  a  beautiful  place  to  live,  even  with 
its  long  winters  and  deep  snow. 

Seven  creeks  flow  from  the  mountains  across 
the  valley  subbing  much  of  the  ground,  making 
meadows  of  wild  grass,  free,  those  days,  to  be  used 
for  pasture  or  cut  for  hay.  But  later  more  population 
absorbed  this  free  use  of  the  land. 

Also  free  those  days  was  the  timber,  the  wild 
game,  fish,  fur  bearing  animals,  grouse  and  sage 
chickens,  so  numerous  and  tame  they  were  killed  with 
buggy  whips.  The  valley  was  more  beautiful  those 
days  than  now.  The  meadows  looked  like  flower 
gardens.  During  the  spring  and  summer  they  would 
change  color  constantly  as  the  many  varieties  of 
flowers  would  bI(X)m  at  intervals. 

Those  are  the  things  the  settlers  prized.  Most 
of  their  fcxxl  came  from  these  God  given  resources- 
beef,  pork,  chicken,  eggs,  mutton,  butter,  cream, 
cheese,  lard,  fish,  wild  meat,  wild  berries,  jam, 
jellies,  potatoes,  vegetables,  grain,  flour  and  cereal 
milled  from  grain  tallow  and  fat  from  animals  they 
killed,   bedding  and  some  clothing  was  made  from 

WCK)1 . 

But,  money  was  needed  for  many  things  we 
had  to  have.    We  obtained  it  by  selling  the  surplus  of 


things  produced  and  working  for  wages. 

Marketing  required  long  journeys  to  trading 
posts,  saw  mills,  construction  camps,  shearing  plants, 
etc. 

Our  clothing  was  bought  from  Montgomery 
Ward  in  Chicago  and  shipped  to  our  nearest  rail  road 
station.  What  a  thrill  it  was  to  us  kids  when  the  large 
boxes  of  goods  arrived  and  were  unpacked.  Two  or 
three  items  came  for  each  of  us,  underwear,  overalls, 
dresses,  shirts  and  socks.  Then  each  received  a  cap, 
jacket,  mittens,  shoes,  overshoes,  school  supplies  and 
many  other  things  needed  for  the  home  and  industry. 
Montgomery  Ward  gave  premiums  for  large  orders. 
Usually  the  selection  was  two  wooden  buckets  filled 
with  mixed  candy  and  mixed  nuts.  This  occasion  was 
more  looked  for  than  when  Santa  Claus  came. 

Five  more  children  were  born  to  our  family  all 
younger  than  I  was.  Henry,  who  died  from  accident 
injury,  age  2.  The  other  four,  all  girls,  were  Ebba, 
Mary,  Ellen,  and  Nina. 

The  house  we  first  dwelt  in  was  a  three  room 
log  building,  with  a  dirt  roof,  and  two  rooms  floored 
with  rough  lumber.  The  unfloored  room  served  as  a 
cow  barn  and  chicken  coop.  We  occupied  the  other 
two  rooms. 

The  house  was  built  by  f)eople  who  intended 
to  settle  there  before  my  folks  came,  but  they 
abandoned  it.  They  also  abandoned  the  bed  bugs 
dwelling  there  in.  We  were  plagued  with  them  several 
years  until  we  built  and  moved  into  a  new  home. 

The  homestead  develof>ed  into  a  fine  ranch 
with  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  horses.  The  main 
industry  was  raising,  baling  and  shipping  hay  to  Butte. 
Montana.  It  was  bought  and  used  to  feed  horses  and 
mules  used  in  the  mines  and  other  work  in  the  cit\. 
I  could  write  pages  describing  the  methcxls  of 
harvesting  and  doing  things  in  the  pioneering  days  and 
how  the  methods  improved  and  developed  a.s  time 
went  on. 

I  could  write  interesting  stories  about 
recreation,  entertainment  and  sp<irLs  in  the  days  gone 
by,  and  how  it  changed  as  time  went  on.  Not  in  all 
respects  for  the  better.  This  is  suppvised  to  be  a  brief 
sketch  of  my  life,  but  my  memor>  keeps  thinking 
many  things  that  is  tending  to  make  it  long. 

About  my  early  sehix^l  days.  They  didn"i 
have  nine  miinlhs  schix)!.  hut  tour  or  five  numth.-s  in 
the  fall  and  early  winter,  then  two  monlh.s  in  ilie 
spring. 

When  I  became  eight  or  nine  years  old.  d.id 
kept  me  out  of  schix)l  until  after  Christmas  to  keep  the 
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horses  from  stopping  on  the  horse  powered  hay  baler. 
The  horses  were  hitched  to  a  sweep  which  they  pulled 
round  and  around  in  a  circle  all  day  long,  causing  a 
plunger  to  work  back  and  forth  to  press  the  hay 
through  the  baler.  I  do  not  know  how  I  lived  through 
a  few  years  of  that  job  each  fall. 

By  the  kindness  of  my  teachers,  giving  me 
extra  help  to  catch  up  my  lessons  each  year  I  almost 
got  my  8th  grade  diploma. 

I  will  get  back  to  telling  more  about  my 
schooling,  but  will  write  about  something  else  first. 

Now  dad  had  the  idea  we  boys  would  always 
work  together  with  him  as  a  team  under  his 
supervision,  giving  us  jobs  he  thought  us  best  qualified 
to  do,  with  an  aim  to  accumulate  more  land  and 
livestock  to  enrich  our  possessions.  Brother,  "Chris." 
and  I  were  classified  about  alike.  Being  poor 
horsemen,  we  drove  with  slack  lines.  Our  furrows 
and  swaths  always  lined  up  crooked.  When  we  aimed 
to  drive  close  to  a  stack  or  to  a  wall,  we  would  either 
be  too  far  away  or  we  would  tear  the  rack  to  pieces  by 
being  too  close.  Therefore,  our  jobs  were  usually  as 
follows,  milk  the  cows,  water  calves,  feed  pigs,  clean 
bams  (we  had  twenty  horses,  ten  cows  and  their 
calves  in  the  bam  every  night),  we  stacked  hay  and 
grain,  we  grubbed  sage  brush,  built  fence,  cut  wood, 
etc. 

Edward  was  the  horseman,  he  rode,  herded, 
doctored  and  branded  the  cattle;  we  all  helped.  He 
broke  the  broncs,  he  drove  in  the  work  horses,  curried 
them,  harnessed  them,  repaired  hamesses,  he  was  the 
best  with  the  sulky  plow,  drill  and  binder,  he  was  the 
four  horse  skinner,  and  we  were  proud  of  him. 

"Fred"  was  the  all  around  handy  man,  good 
on  any  job,  he  helped  mother  more  than  the  rest  of  us 
when  the  girls  were  small.  He  was  the  best  scholar. 
Dad  figured  he  was  the  one  to  have  an  education,  to 
be  the  book  keeper  and  secretary,  to  teach  school  in 
the  winter  and  help  out  the  finances.  We  were  all 
proud  of  Fred  too  for  his  ability. 

But  none  of  us  boys  could  see  the  future  as 
dad  had  it  planned.  "Chris"  and  "Ed"  never  reached 
high  school. 

"Chris"  became  of  age  and  filed  on  a 
homestead,  then  went  on  his  own.  "Fred"  was  sent  to 
Normal  school.  "Ed"  and  I  were  still  on  the  ranch. 
Dad  bawled  me  out  for  doing  a  bad  job  with  the 
horses,  so  I  left  home  and  stayed  with  "Chris." 

"Fred"  came  home,  told  us  about  the  school, 
so  I  decide  the  school  is  for  me  too. 

I  worked  for  "Chris"  all  sunmier,  earning 


about  $75.00  and  decided  to  go  with  "Fred"  to  the 
Normal  School  that  fall.  The  school  was  at  Albion, 
Idaho. 

I  was  lucky  they  did  not  ask  for  my  8th  grade 
diploma.  I  got  janitor  work  right  away,  other  work 
later.  I  managed  each  year  to  go  back  and  continue 
my  schooling,  earning  my  own  way  each  year.  I 
eamed  enough  during  vacations  to  buy  new  clothes 
and  a  little  over  to  start  school  with  each  year.  I 
eamed  enough  credits  in  the  four  years  I  attended  to 
be  a  high  school  graduate,  with  one  or  two  college 
credits  over. 

By  this  time  World  War  One  broke  out.  As 
I  expected  to  be  drafted,  I  did  not  go  back  to  school, 
but  took  a  job  on  the  rail  road.  I  was  not  drafted  until 
the  next  summer.  I  served  six  or  eight  months  in  the 
army.  I  retumed  and  went  back  to  work  on  the 
railroad.  I  was  sent  to  Yellowstone,  Montana  to  pump 
water  for  the  trains.  Here  I  met  Mary  Leown  Harris 
and  married  her  June  6,  1921. 

Leown  was  bora  October  15,  1903  at 
Lewisville  to  Edward  Robert  Harris  and  Charity  Mae 
Baker  Harris. 

I  had  filed  on  a  homestead  in  1920,  so  we 
came  to  live  at  Kilgore.  We  had  very  few 
possessions.  When  dad  discovered  we  boys  intended 
each  to  go  for  ourselves,  he  sold  out  all  his  property 
at  Kilgore  and  moved  to  Lewisville,  Idaho,  about  in 
1916,  partly  retired. 

He  had  a  team  of  horses  and  a  wagon  that  was 
of  little  use  to  him  on  his  small  place  in  Lewisville,  so 
he  let  me  take  them  to  Kilgore.  So  Leown  and  I 
loaded  our  meager  possessions  consisting  of  a  wooden 
second  hand  bed,  old  sewing  machine,  dishes  and 
cooking  utensils,  a  second  hand  dresser,  bedding  and 
clothing.  We  had  no  other  furniture,  but  did  have  a 
wash  board  and  tub.  We  were  two  days  driving  from 
Lewisville  to  Kilgore.  When  we  reached  Dubois  we 
spent  our  last  $13  for  groceries  and  went  on  to 
Kilgore.  We  stayed  with  brother  Ed's  family  for  a 
short  time  while  we  got  our  one  room  homestead 
house,  (which  I  had  constructed  the  previous  fall)  into 
a  sort  of  livable  condition.  I  had  built  it  out  of  rough 
lumber,  so  we  lined  it  with  building  paper,  and  I 
cobbled  up  a  table  and  two  or  three  benches  ,  also  out 
of  rough  lumber.  We  got  a  camp  stove  from  some 
sources  I  have  forgotten.  This  was  our  humble 
beginning. 

We  never  proved  up  on  the  homestead,  just 
gave  it  back  to  Uncle  Sam.  We  worked  at  various 
jobs  for  a  time  then  got  an  opportunity  to  rent  a  ranch 
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near  the  Kilgore  store  and  school  house.  Here  we 
farmed  and  accumulated  some  milk  cows,  machinery, 
and  improved  our  way  of  living. 

In  1927  we  bought  the  Kilgore  Store  and  Post 
Office  and  continued  running  the  ranch,  with  the  store 
and  office,  for  two  years. 

Up  to  this  time  we  had  three  of  our  children, 
Emma,  Clarence  and  Glen;  Thelma  was  born  in  1930. 

We  found  that  keeping  the  post  Office,  Store, 
and  farming,  at  the  same  time  we  had  to  raise  the 
children,  was  a  bigger  load  than  we  could  handle.  So, 
We  sold  the  cows  and  machinery  and  quit  renting  the 
ranch.  The  Store  and  Post  Office  became  our  sole 
occupation  from  then  until  we  retired  in  August  of 
1963.  During  these  thirty-six  years  we  had  many 
interesting  experiences  that  beset  a  storekeeper  in  a 
rural  community  of  this  type;  and  I  have  found  since 
I  retired  that  I  have  friends  who  remember  me  from 
dealing  with  me  in  the  store,  and  it  is  a  great  joy  to 
me  that  I  have  the  respect  and  love  of  these  people 
whom  I  have  served  and  dealt  with.  I  find  them  in 
nearly  all  the  towns  of  Eastern  Idaho. 

Although  I  mentioned  that  the  Store  and  Post 
Office  were  our  sole  occupation,  they  were  far  from 
being  our  sole  interest.  We  were  blessed  with  four 
lovely  children.  I  would  like  to  mention  each  of  them 
briefly  at  this  time. 

EMMA  Juanita  Frederiksen,  born  10  May 
1922.  She  was  able  to  received  a  high  school 
education.  She  enjoyed  sewing  -  especially  doll 
clothes.  She  was  a  good  cook.  Most  of  her  married 
life,  she  lived  in  Idaho  Falls.  Her  disposition  was 
always  cheerful,  and  she  was  a  hard  worker,  and  a 
faithful  church  worker.  In  1939  she  married  Keith 
Dalling;  they  were  the  parents  of  five  children, 
"Don,"  Brent,  Bradley,  Paula,  and  "Jeff."  Emma 
later  married  "Jimmy"  Burke.  In  1964,  Emma  was 
called  home  to  her  Heavenly  Father,  having  suffered 
many  pains  from  the  disease  called  Leukemia. 

CLARENCE  Olaf  Frederiksen  was  born  28 
August  1924.  He  attended  college  at  the  University  of 
Idaho  in  Moscow,  majoring  in  agriculture.  When 
school  wasn't  in  session,  he  worked  for  different 
farmers  in  Kilgore,  and  for  Clark  County,  and  helped 
in  the  store.  He  loved  to  fish,  hunt  and  farm.  He 
was  an  obedient  and  dependable  person.  He  served  in 
the  Army,  and  was  killed  in  action  in  1944  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  His  wife  was  Birdie  Marie 
Hunter,  they  were  the  parents  of  one  daughter,  Joyce 
Marie. 

GLEN  Everett  Frederik.sen  born  20  February 


1928.  Glen  completed  a  high  school  education.  He 
loves  music,  and  learned  to  play  the  accordion,  piano, 
and  fiddle.  He  worked  for  a  Mr.  Stringer,  a  stockman 
who  had  ranches  in  Kilgore  and  Nyssa,  Oregon,  and 
moved  to  Nyssa  to  make  his  home  there  after  his 
marriage.  He  later  went  to  work  as  a  Postal  Clerk. 
Glen  married  Eva  Lee  Drown.  Their  children 
include:  Delias,  Dana,  Tammi,  a  daughter  Darvl  who 
died  in  infancy,  Landi  and  Darin. 

THELMA  Leown  Frederiksen  born  23  August 
1930.  Thelma  received  a  high  school  education.  She 
helped  in  my  store,  and  later  worked  for  her  Uncle 
Grant  in  his  Drug  Store  in  St.  Anthony.  Thelma 
sews,  cooks  and  is  an  artist;  she  works  hard  both 
indoors  and  outdoors.  She  married  Robert  Neilson, 
their  children  are  Dan,  Karne,  Donetta,  Trudy,  Ellen, 
Kesl,  and  Kyle. 

In  the  late  1930's  or  early  '40's,  I  took  up  the 
hobby  of  wood  craft  and  developed  a  novel  way  of 
making  wooden  ornaments,  such  as  vases,  salt  and 
pepper  shakers,  lamps,  candle  holders,  toothpick 
holders,  etc.  I  sold  these  over  the  years  to  tourists 
from  all  over  the  United  States  who  came  to  my  store, 
where  I  had  them  on  display.  This  hobby  was  a 
joyful  art  work  which  I  worked  at  in  the  winter 
months  when  the  store  business  was  not  so  heavy,  and 
I  had  a  lot  of  spare  time  between  customers.  This 
hobby  has  also  been  a  great  joy  to  me  since  retiring. 

Other  talents  and  hobbies  that  I  enjoy  are 
playing  the  harmonica  and  fiddle,  whistling, 
gardening,  reading  the  scriptures,  and  doing  temple 
work. 

In  1963  at  the  time  of  our  retirement,  after 
visiting  relatives  for  a  season,  we  purchased  a  home 
in  Rexburg,  Idaho,  half  a  block  from  Ricks  College 
(144  College  Ave). 

NOTE:  Olaf  FrederiLsen  passed  away  at  home 
April  13,  1976,  in  his  Eightieth  year  of  life.  Leown 
passed  away  March  23,  1990  at  the  age  of  86. 

COMril.ll)  KY  OIAF  HtKDl  Klk.SI  N 


"SAM"  FREEMAN 


(Photo  on  Paue  322  &  060) 
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To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

I  will  be  very  happy  to  furnish  such 
information  as  I  have  regarding  early  days  in 
Bannock. 

Henry  Plummer  killed  a  man  in  California  and 
had  to  leave.  He  came  to  Montana  and  married  a 
very  fine  educated  lady  who  lived  at  Sun  River.  They 
came  to  Bannock  where  they  moved  in  the  very  best 
society.  He  was  mixed  up  in  some  trouble  with  the 
sheriff,  Hank  Crawford,  and  they  shot  it  out  in  the 
street.  Plummer  was  shot  in  the  right  hand  which 
knocked  the  pistol  from  his  hand  and  ended  the  fight. 

He  was  later  elected  sheriff.  But  he  was 
leading  a  double  life  and  was  actually  the  leader  of  a 
band  of  robbers  and  murderers.  The  good  people 
became  suspicious  of  him  when  they  saw  him  so 
friendly  with  those  ruffians.  They  watched  him  and 
finally  got  clear  evidence  against  him.  One  night  he 
became  alarmed  and  had  his  horse  saddled  and  tied  in 
the  brush  near  his  home,  preparing  to  leave  town  in 
the  company  of  two  other  outlaws.  A  band  of  the 
good  citizens  seized  them  and  hanged  all  three  on  a 
scaffold  which  Plummer  had  built  to  hang  another 
man.  He  had  sent  his  wife  away  to  St.  Louis  10 
weeks  before,  where  she  gave  birth  to  a  baby  boy. 
Plummer  died  like  a  coward,  pleading  for  his  life  and 
begging  to  be  permitted  to  see  his  wife  and  child. 
This,  of  course,  was  denied  him,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
his  body  was  dangling  from  a  scaffold  in  a  cold, 
windy,  sagebrush  canyon,  near  where  he  had  caused 
the  murder  of  a  stage  driver  and  guards  and 
passengers  on  the  money-laden  coaches. 

The  Wadams  family  left  Cherry  Creek, 
Colorado  near  Denver  in  1862  in  a  covered  wagon  and 
were  enroute  to  Gold  Creek,  near  Deerlodge. 
Montana.  The  two  older  children,  Dick  and  Sarah, 
walked  most  of  the  way  and  drove  a  few  dairy  cows. 
They  passed  near  where  Dillon  is  now  and  camped  on 
Willow  Creek  (between  here  and  Butte)  to  rest  their 
teams  and  do  some  washing.  One  day  a  rider  came 
rushing  by  their  camp  and  told  them  that  gold  had 
been  found  on  Grasshopper  Creek,  which  they  had 
crossed  only  a  few  days  before.  So,  they  hurried  back 
to  Grass  Hopper  Creek  and  drove  through  a  little  rye 
grass  flat  (where  Bannock  is  now)  and  camped  about 
a  mile  further  down  the  creek.  This  little  community 
of  miners  was  called  "Marysville."  It  was  named  for 
Mrs.  Mary  Wadams. 

Years  later  the  two  boys,  Dick  and  Dune, 
were  camped  in  Big  Springs  Creek  Basin,  herding 


cattle,  when  the  Nez  Perce  Indians  passed  through  this 
country.  They  had  killed  several  ranchers  on  Horse 
Prairie,  near  Bannock,  and  many  ranchers  came  into 
Bannock  for  protection. 

One  rancher  owned  a  band  of  horses.  He 
would  herd  them  daytime  and  at  night  would  drive 
them  into  a  large  corral  and  lock  the  gate  to  keep  the 
Indians  from  stealing  them.  One  night  it  was  getting 
dark  when  he  went  out  and  drove  the  horses  into  the 
corral  and  as  he  was  closing  the  gate  an  Indian  came 
up  to  him,  out  from  the  horses  in  the  corral,  and  shot 
him.  His  parmer  came  running  out  just  in  time  to 
shoot  the  Indian  and  save  the  horses.  Next  morning 
he  found  the  Indian's  horse  in  the  corral  with  the 
others.  The  Indian  had  laid  down  on  his  horse  and  let 
the  rancher  "corral"  him  along  with  the  horses. 

The  Wadam's  owned  a  fine  thoroughbred 
stallion  that  she  used  as  a  saddle  horse.  She  offered 
any  man  there  a  gift  of  the  horse  if  they  would  go  and 
tell  the  boys  about  the  Indians.  Not  a  man  in  town 
would  take  the  job.  So,  that  night,  in  the  darkness, 
she  made  the  long,  dangerous  ride  herself,  alone  on 
that  great  horse.  She  did  not  know  just  where  the 
cabin  was  but  she  knew  it  must  not  be  very  far  from 
the  trail.  Wearily,  hour  after  hour,  she  rode  on, 
guided  only  by  the  stars,  till  finally  she  came  to  a 
small  creek,  which  the  trail  crossed.  She  paused  to  let 
the  horse  get  a  few  sips  of  water.  While  leaning 
forward  over  the  saddle  horn  to  rest  herself,  she 
suddenly  heard  the  barking  of  a  dog  a  short  ways  up 
the  creek.  Instantly—  the  horse's  head  flashed  into  the 
air  and  his  muscles  tensed  as  he  emitted  a  sharp  snort 
and  a  keen  whinny,  and  started  on  a  run  up  the  creek. 
It  was  all  the  tired  woman  could  do  to  hold  him  in.  It 
was  only  a  matter  of  seconds  till  he  was  at  the  corral 
where  the  boy's  saddle  horses  were  and  they  all 
started  milling  around  inside  the  corral.  Just  then,  she 
heard  a  rough  command  right  behind  her,  "What  the 
hell  are  you  doing  there?"  The  boys,  on  hearing  the 
dog  bark,  had  slipped  out  to  see  if  anyone  was  stealing 
their  horses,  as  there  was  plenty  of  horse  thieves  in 
the  country  at  the  time. 

I  have  known  both  boys  intimately  for  many 
years  and  they  both  have  told  me  how  dumfounded 
they  were  when  they  discovered  it  was  their  own 
mother.  The  boys  cooked  her  a  supper  and  made  her 
a  few  hot  drinks  to  stimulate  her  body,  then  put  her  to 
bed  for  two  hours  while  they  prepared  their  horses  for 
the  long  ride  back  to  Bannock.  They  have  both  told 
me  that  they  thought  the  thoroughbred  horse  could 
carry  their  mother  back  safer  than  any  of  their  horses, 
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so,  after  feeding  and  caring  for  him,  they  put  their 
mother  back  on  him  and  they  all  started  for  Bannock. 
They  tied  their  mother  on  so  that  if  she  became 
exhausted  and  they  were  forced  to  make  a  fast  run  she 
could  not  fall  off.  Dick  rode  ahead  and  led  the 
thoroughbred  and  Dune  stayed  a  little  ways  behind. 
They  got  through  Medicine  Lx)dge  Canyon  and  were 
nearly  across  Horse  Prairie  when  daylight  came.  As 
the  sun  came  up  they  could  see  several  riders  on 
horseback,  a  couple  miles  behind  them,  who  were 
riding  very  fast  trying  to  catch  them.  Bannock  was 
only  six  miles  away  but,  could  their  tired  horses  stand 
the  gait  to  beat  the  fresh  mounts  of  their  pursuers?  At 
any  rate  it  had  to  be  tried!  Dune  was  only  a  young 
boy,  in  his  early  teens,  but  what  he  did  that  morning, 
surely  entitles  him  to  be  called  a  "hero".  He  rode  his 
horse  along  an  open  ridge  where  he  could  keep  in 
sight  of  the  oncoming  war  party,  while  Dick  and  the 
mother  took  to  a  long  sagebrush  draw  where  they 
were  completely  out  of  sight  of  the  pursuers.  They 
were  riding  like  madmen,  but  the  distance  between 
them  was  gradually  growing  shorter.  Dune  dropped 
back  a  little  behind  the  others.  His  young  mind  was 
made  up;  if  his  mother's  horse  could  not  stand  up 
under  the  strain,  then  he  would  dismount,  cache 
himself  near  the  draw  and  when  the  redskins  came  up 
he  would  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  possible  and  thus 
give  the  others  more  time  to  reach  safety.  By  good 
fortune,  all  their  mounts  reached  town,  with  plenty  of 
room  to  spare.  Shortly  afterwards  the  "war  party" 
came  riding,  slowly,  into  town.  They  proved  to  be  a 
bunch  of  Bannock  miners  who  had  been  ashamed  of 
their  cowardice  and  had  formed  a  party  to  go  in 
search  of  Mrs.  Wadams.  I  knew  Mrs.  Wadams  for 
several  years,  before  her  death  in  Dillon,  and  I  got  her 
story  many  times  from  her  own  lips. 
SUBMim:i)  BY  KARKN  WILIJAMS  CUNOERSON 


RALPH  L.  FRY 

Ralph  L.  Fry  is  now  residing  in  Pocatello, 
Idaho.  He  was  the  youngest  child  of  Lewis  Harvey 
Fry,  who  homesteaded  in  the  Win.sper  area  in  1914. 
The  following  is  from  a  tape  made  by  Ralph. 

My  father  L.  H.  Fry,  was  born  in  Tumwa, 
Iowa,  March  14,  1865.  He  lived  there  until  the 
family  moved  to  Severy,  Kansas,  and  later  moved  to 
Washington  state. 

L.  H.  Fry  married  Carella  Whiett,  December 


25,  1887,  at  Ponney  Rock,  Kansas.  The  couple  had 
three  children:  Deward  E.  Fry  born  at  Cosmopolis, 
Washington,  October  25,  1888;  Guy  0.  Fry  born 
February  17,  1891  at  Frankford,  Indiana,  Ralph  L. 
Fry  born  January  17,  1892  at  Salvery,  Kansas. 

When  my  father  came  to  Dubois,  he  had  been 
living  in  Cheene,  Nebraska.  He  had  been  farming, 
running  a  merchandise  store,  a  carpenter  shop  and 
black-smithing.  His  brother,  Charles  Fry,  from 
Washington,  had  visited  our  family  in  1912  and  said 
he  had  been  in  Dubois.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Dubois  area  could  be  another  Palouse, 
Washington-wheat  country,  and  he  was  thinking  about 
homesteading  in  the  Dubois  area.  That  is  how  my 
father  became  interested  in  going  to  Dubois  in  1913. 
He  filed  on  a  homestead  in  the  Lidy  Hot  Springs  area. 

Charles  H.  Fry  and  Marian  Fry,  brothers  of 
my  father,  also  filed  on  a  homestead  near  Lidys,  as 
did  W.  W.  Hutton,  brother-in-law  of  my  father. 
Most  of  that  land  now  is  under  cultivation,  and  was 
originally  sold  to  Elmer  Parks,  who  put  sprinkler 
systems  on  it  and  sold  some  of  it  to  other  parties. 

With  all  the  homesteaders  coming  to  Dubois, 
it  was  a  thriving  town.  Dad  built  a  large  livery  barn 
in  Dubois  and  Charles  Fry,  operated  it.  The  barn  was 
located  very  close  to  where  the  present  Court  house 
now  stands.  During  the  first  two  years  Dad  was  on  the 
dry  farm  he  had  cleared  the  sage  brush  from  part  of  it 
and  planted  crops.  During  the  years  1915  and  1916 
he  raised  a  fairly  good  crop  of  wheat.  But,  1917  was 
a  dry  year  and  the  crop  was  a  complete  failure.  Very 
little  of  that  area  was  successful  in  dry  farming 
because  farmers  did  not  have  the  equipment  and  the 
knowledge  they  have  today.  At  that  time  they  used 
horses  and  it  t(X)k  a  gcx)d  many  horses  to  make  a  farm 
profitable.  When  Dad  left  the  farm  in  1917,  he  turned 
loose  25  head  of  horses,  which  most  of  the  settlers  did 
when  they  left.  Most  of  them  went  up  the  Birch 
Creek  Range  around  the  Ralph  Watson  Ranch  and 
later  were  considered  wild  hor.ses. 

Dad  had  consU-ucted  a  gcH>d  log  cabin  on  ilie 
ranch,  as  well  as  a  blacksmilii  shop  which  was  built  of 
wood  framing.  The  log  cabin  was  moved  by  Klein, 
up  to  the  Blue  Creek  Ranch  and  is  part  of  the  origiiul 
cabin  or  house  on  llie  Blue  Creek  Ranch  now.  Most 
of  the  homesteaders  who  came  to  DuK'is  had  Mime 
assets,  so  times  were  pretty  good  until  tluTC  were  no 
crops  that  could  be  raised  successfully.  Many  ot  iliem 
did  not  prove  up  on  tlieir  homestead.  Only  the  one's 
who  had  a.s.sets  or  could  find  local  employment  were 
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able  to  stick  it  out  and  complete  their  three  years  on 
the  land.  My  father  was  a  good  carpenter  and  a  good 
blacksmith.  He  had  a  blacksmith  shop  on  the 
homestead  where  he  would  do  a  lot  of  work  for  the 
neighbors  -  shoeing  horses  or  blacksmith  work  as  well 
as  carpenter  work.  He  and  my  brothers  dug  many  of 
the  water  wells  around  Lidy  Hot  Springs.  They  used 
cedar  posts  to  curve  the  wells.  Some  of  those  wells 
can  still  be  found  out  on  the  desert.  One  of  them  is 
still  visible  at  the  lower  end  of  Crooked  Creek,  and 
there  is  a  pile  of  rock  from  where  they  blasted  it. 
They  never  found  any  water  in  this  particular  well  and 
gave  up  after  160  feet.  Other  wells  near  Winsper 
were  successful  at  120  feet  deep  and  usually  had 
sufficient  water  for  culinary  purposes. 

L.  H.  Fry  proved  up  on  his  homestead  and 
went  to  work  for  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company,  at 
Spencer,  Idaho  in  1918.  He  worked  off  and  on  for 
them  until  they  went  out  of  business.  He  was  Deputy 
Sheriff  at  Spencer  under  Earl  Mains  and  Harry 
Rayner,  who  was  Sheriff  of  Clark  County  at  Dubois, 
Idaho. 

After  leaving  Spencer,  Idaho,  my  father  was 
at  Roberts  for  awhile  and  then  moved  to  Bend,  Oregon 
with  his  oldest  son,  Deward  Fry,  and  was  there  until 
1932  or  1933  when  they  moved  to  Oregon  City, 
Oregon.  They  lived  there  most  of  Dads  remaining 
years. 

While  at  Bend,  Oregon,  Dad  worked  for 
Shovel  and  Hickson,  a  lumber  company,  as  did 
Deward.  When  they  moved  to  Oregon  City  they 
bought  a  few  acres  of  land,  farmed  and  had  a  chicken 
ranch. 

L.  H.  Fry's  father  was  Harvey  Allen  Fry, 
minister  of  the  Christian  Church.  He  was  living  in  the 
Graze  River  area  in  Washington.  He  came  to  visit  his 
son  in  November  of  1917,  at  Dubois.  He  had  a  stroke 
and  died  while  there,  and  is  buried  in  the  Dubois 
cemetery.  He  was  born  in  New  York  State  February 
28,  1833  and  spent  most  of  his  young  Ufe  there. 

My  Father  told  me  that  when  he  went  through 
Pocatello,  on  the  train  to  Dubois,  he  would  see  wild 
game  hanging  from  the  eaves,  antelope,  and  mountain 
goats  ready  to  be  shipped  by  express  out  of  Pocatello. 
There  was  plenty  of  game  around  Dubois  at  that  time; 
also  plenty  of  Sage  Chickens.  In  1929,  my  father  was 
visiting  his  son  Guy  0.  Fry,  who  lived  in  Boise,  Idaho 
and  was  coming  over  to  visit  me  in  Pocatello.  I  was 
away  at  the  329th  Observation  Flight  Training 
Squadron,  in  Salt  Lake  City  for  2  weeks  of  flight 
training.  When  I  returned,  my  father  was  supposed  to 


meet  me  in  Pocatello.  He  was  not  there  so  I  called 
my  brother  on  the  telephone,  he  said  that  my  dad  had 
an  illness  and  would  be  delayed  a  few  days.  A  few 
days  later,  July  24,  1929,  he  passed  away  and  was 
buried  at  the  cemetery  in  Pocatello.  Deward  E. 
Fry,  L.  H.  Fry's  oldest  son,  was  at  home  in  Cheenee, 
Nebraska  until  1910  at  which  time  he  went  to  work  at 
Garrison,  Kansas  running  the  engine  for  Union 
Pacific's  rock  crusher  force.  He  moved  to  Bamer 
Springs,  Kansas  where  he,  in  1912,  married  Lily 
Miller.  He  was  back  in  Cheenee  at  the  time  that  Dad 
decided  to  come  to  Dubois,  and  file  on  a  homestead. 
Deward  filed  on  a  homestead  directly  across  the  road 
from  Dad's  place.  He  proved  up  on  his  homestead, 
and  so  did  my  dad.  He  was  there  while  Dad  was. 
They  worked  together  and  at  one  time,  Deward  ran 
the  steam  drag  line  that  was  digging  the  Mud  Lake 
Canal  for  irrigation.  I  think  he  spent  one  year  down 
there  working  and  dug  the  last  canals  that  were  dug  in 
the  Mud  Lake  area  before  they  finished  them  all  up. 
After  they  left  the  homestead,  in  1918,  Deward  went 
to  work  for  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company  and  ran  an 
electric  light  plant  until  they  replaced  the  power 
coming  up  from  Dubois,  Idaho.  Lily  Fry,  his  wife, 
passed  away  in  1945.  Both  were  buried  at  the 
cemetery  in  Oregon  City,  Oregon.  Guy  0.  Fry, 

Dad's  second  son,  worked  at  Nebraska  City  in 
McDuffies  Garage,  and  later  moved  to  Omaha, 
Nebraska  and  worked  there  for  a  couple  of  years  for 
McKeen  Motor  Company.  Later  he  moved  to  Boon, 
Iowa  where  he  worked  for  the  C  &  N  W  Railroad 
until  he  came  to  Idaho. 

While  in  Boon,  Iowa,  he  married  Laura 
Johnson.  They  had  3  children,  Margaret  Fry  bom 
August  11,  1918  in  Boon,  Iowa.  Dewight  H.  Fry, 
bom  May  14,  1923  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  G.  0.  Fry 
Jr.  bom  in  Spencer,  May  3,  19??. 

Guy  moved  to  Idaho  and  was  first  located  at 
Roberts.  Then  he  filed  on  a  homestead  about  4  1/2 
miles  due  east  of  the  old  post  office  of  Winsper, 
Idaho.  As  he  was  a  World  War  I  veteran  serving  in 
the  naval  air  force,  he  could  prove  up  on  his 
homestead  in  two  years  instead  of  three  and  was  not 
required  to  raise  any  crops  on  the  place. 

He  went  to  work  for  the  Wood  Live  Stock 
Company  and  worked  there  until  1925  when  he  moved 
to  American  Falls,  Idaho  and  sold  Ford  automobiles 
for  the  Paget  Ford  Motor  Company.  During  that  time 
they  were  moving  the  town  of  American  Falls  so  the 
new  American  Falls  Dam  could  be  built. 

He  moved  to  Boise  a  couple  of  years  later. 
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He  worked  for  Morris  and  Knudsen  in  the  macliine 
shop.  He  was  a  union  mechanic  and  worked  there  for 
several  years.  Later  he  was  in  charge  of  vocational 
training  at  the  Boise  High  School. 

During  World  War  II  he  had  been  a  civilian 
employee  in  charge  of  maintenance  personnel  at  the 
Boise  Air  Base.  Later  he  was  in  charge  of  all  the 
vocational  training  for  the  Veterans  Bureau  at  Boise, 
and  worked  for  them  for  a  good  many  years  until  he 
retired  and  they  closed  out  the  veterans  activity  at 
Boise. 

When  Guy  was  60  years  old,  he  took  up 
flying  and  was  a  private  pilot,  and  retained  his  flying 
ability  until  he  was  67  years  old.  Guy  lived  in  Boise 
until  his  death,  April  2,  1971.  His  wife,  Laura  Fry  is 
still  living  in  Boise. 

Margaret,  Guy's  daughter,  married  Bernard 
Valentine  at  Boise,  Idaho  September  17,  1938.  He 
was  an  Idaho  Power  electrical  engineer  and  was  also 
a  reserve  officer  in  the  Navy.  He  was  called  back  to 
active  duty  during  World  War  II  and  was  assigned  to 
MIT  as  instructor.  He  was  there  until  Admiral 
Metscer  picked  him  up  and  assigned  him  as  electronic 
officer  on  Task  Force  58.  He  served  on  an  aircraft 
carrier  with  Admiral  Metscer  in  the  South  Pacific  until 
about  the  end  of  the  war  when  their  ship  was  badly 
damaged.  It  was  being  repaired  in  Bremerton, 
Washington,  at  which  time  he  was  assigned  to 
Washington  D.  C  at  the  Pentagon.  At  the  end  of  the 
war,  he  returned  to  Boise  and  again  was  employed  by 
the  Idaho  Power  Company. 

Bernie  was  a  private  licensed  pilot  and  was 
killed  September  21,  1951.  He  was  killed  while 
flying  his  plane  in  the  Salmon  River  country  where  he 
and  another  party  were  elk  hunting. 

Margaret  and  Bernie  had  three  children: 
Frank  Valentine,  born  August  3,  1942  at  Chelsee, 
Mass;  Loretta  Ann  Valentine,  born  August  3,  1946; 
and  Bernard  G.  Valentine,  born  October  26,  1948, 
both  in  Boise. 

Margaret  Valentine  married  Leif  EricLson, 
May  1,  1959  He  was  a  highway  department  engineer 
for  the  State  of  Idaho  and  retired  a  few  years  ago.  He 
served  as  a  consulting  engineer  doing  a  lot  of  work  for 
Morris  and  Knudson.  He  spent  several  months  in 
Saudi  Arabia  for  Morris  and  Knudson  and  upon 
returning  to  the  states  was  vacationing  in  California 
when  he  died,  March  9,  1%1. 

D wight  A.  Fry,  son  of  Guy  and  Laura  Fry, 
was  an  Air  Force  pilot  in  World  War  II  serving  in 
England  as  a  fighter  pilot.    He  was  shot  down  on  his 


58th  mission  over  Germany.  He  managed  to  go  under 
ground  in  Holland  and  it  was  7  months  before  he 
could  get  back  to  England.  He  went  through  Holland, 
France  and  Spain  and  finally  returned  to  England  and 
was  sent  back  to  the  United  States.  He  served  in  the 
Air  Force  after  the  war  and  was  a  Major  when  he 
resigned  and  went  into  business  at  Richmond, 
Virginia.  He  is  now  retired.  He  and  his  wife  Ann 
have  two  girls,  Terry  and  Laura.  They  are  both  going 
to  school  in  Richmond. 

G.  O.  Fry  Jr.,  Guy's  youngest  son,  also 
joined  the  Air  Force  and  was  a  pilot.  He  was 
instructing  students  at  Luke  Air  Force  Base  when  he 
was  killed  in  1945. 

I,  Ralph  L.  Fry  and  Carella  Fry's  youngest 
son,  had  stayed  in  Nebraska  and  was  attending  school 
in  Lincoln  at  the  time  they  were  in  Idaho  proving  up 
their  homestead. 

When  World  War  I  was  declared,  I  enlisted  on 
April  11,  1917  and  was  stationed  at  San  Francisco, 
California.  I  was  transferred  to  the  Signal  Corp., 
which  is  now  the  Air  Force,  and  attended  school  at 
U.C.Berkeley  and  flight  training  at  March  Field. 
California.  I  was  commissioned  a  2nd  Lt.  in  the  Air 
Force  during  World  War  I. 

I  came  to  Idaho  in  May  1919,  to  visit  my 
brother  in  Spencer  and  decided  to  stay.  I  was 
employed  for  a  few  months  by  Wood  Live  Stock 
Company  driving  cars  and  trucks.  Later,  I  was  at  the 
Dubois  Garage  for  a  few  months,  and  then  worked  for 
Preston  A.  Blair  Company  in  Idaho  Falls  Idaho.  In 
1926  I  was  promoted  to  managing  director  of  that 
company.  We  had  previously  opened  up  in  Pocatelio 
and  Blackfoot.  The  Preston  A.  Blair  Company  was 
the  distributor  of  Dodge  cars  in  the  Eastern  half  of 
Idaho.  I  sp>ent  the  rest  of  my  life  working  for  the 
Pocatelio  Branch,  later  named  the  Blair  Fry  Motor 
Company.  I  purchased  it  after  World  War  II  from  the 
Blair  interest.  My  brother,  Deward.  was  a  partner  in 
the  business  with  me.  until  I  closed  it  out  in  1969. 

I  retained  my  reserve  commission  and  kept  up 
my  flying  by  joining  the  329ih  Observation  Squ^idron 
at  Salt  Lake  City.  It  wa.s  necessar>  for  us  to  t1v  ever) 
30  days  to  maintain  our  eftlcioncy  in  flying. 

In  1929,  1  flew  the  air  linc-s  for  the  National 
Park  Airways  from  Salt  l^ike  City  to  Great  Falls 
Montana.  1  was  with  this  Airline  until  they  were  Mild 
to  Western  Airlines  in  1934,  at  which  tinu-  I  rcturivd 
to  the  Blair  Fry  Motor  Company  in  Pivatello.  I  u-as 
with  them  until  I  was  called  Kick  to  active  duty  on 
January  I.  I^Ml.    1  was  supi»st\l  lo  re[>irt  to 
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Sacramento,  California,  but  I  requested  a  release  from 
being  called  to  active  duty  at  the  time,  and  they 
deferred  it  until  June  1,  1941,  at  which  time  I  was 
called  back  to  active  duty  and  assigned  to  the  7th  Air 
Base  Group  at  Salt  Lake  City.  I  was  stationed  there 
until  we  were  ordered  over  seas  as  a  5th  Air  Base 
Group  and  were  shipped  to  Manila,  in  the  Philippines. 
Prior  to  World  War  II,  the  5th  Air  Base  Group  was 
commanded  by  Colonel  Ray  T.  Ellsmore  and  I  was 
Executive  Officer  of  this  group.  We  were  in  the 
Philippines  and  had  prepared  air  bases  on  Mindinao 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  hostilities  with  the  Japanese. 
We  were  given  half  of  the  B-17  Bombers  which  we 
used  out  of  Delmonte  Air  Force  Base  when  McArthur 
and  his  staff  left  the  Philippine  Islands.  We  got  them 
out  through  our  base  and  to  Australia.  General 
McArthur  afterwards  ordered  us  out  of  the 
Philippines.  We  proceeded  to  Australia  where  I  spent 
the  most  of  the  rest  of  the  war,  as  Chief  of  Technical 
Air  Corp.  Supply  and  Commanding  Officer  of  the 
81st  Air  Depot  Group  at  Resden,  Australia. 

In  1944,  I  returned  to  the  United  States  and 
was  assigned  as  Chief  of  Maintenance  of  the  Air 
Force  Headquarters  at  the  Pentagon.  In  1944,  I 
returned  to  the  South  Pacific  with  a  group  of  B-29's 
and  was  on  Tiniyan  and  Saipan  in  August,  when  we 
dropped  the  first  atomic  bomb  and  the  second  one  on 
Japan.  As  chief  of  maintenance  in  the  Pentagon.  I 
had  several  projects  on  this  atomic  bomb,  and  after  it 
was  dropped  proceeded  to  Okinawa  and  was  there 
when  we  learned  that  peace  was  going  to  be  declared 
on  August  14,  1945.  I  returned  with  the  B-29,  that  I 
had  under  my  conmiand  at  that  time  to  Washington  D. 
C.  Afterwards,  I  served  as  Chief  of  Maintenance  of 
the  Continental  Air  Force  Command,  which  was 
stationed  at  Boeing  Field  in  Seattle  Washington.  I 
was  there  until  I  retired  from  the  Air  Force  in  1946 
and  returned  to  Pocatello  where  I  spent  the  balance  of 
the  time  with  the  Blair  Fry  Motor  Company. 

It  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  early 
homesteaders  around  Dubois,  if  they  could  see  the 
progress  in  the  farming  that  has  been  made  where  they 
expected  to  do  a  great  deal  of  dry  farming.  The 
sprinkler  systems  have  proven  that  tiiey  can  raise  good 
crops  on  land  that  the  original  homesteaders  expected 
to  use  as  dry  farms. 

COMPILED  BY  RALPH  L.  FRY 


BETTY  JEAN  JOHNSTON  FULLMER 

I  grew  up  in  Clark  County,  living  at  Dubois, 
Idaho  and  at  the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station. 

My  father,  Thomas  Robert  Johnston  Jr. 
"T.R.",  worked  at  the  Sheep  Experiment  Station, 
where  I  lived  with  them  from  1952  to  1967.  My 
mother,  a  native  of  Camas,  Idaho,  is  Opal  Barney 
Johnston.  I  was  born  January  31,  1949  at  Rigby, 
Idaho. 

My  grandparents,  Lynn  and  Telva  Barney, 
lived  in  Humphrey,  Idaho.  For  many  years  they 
operated  the  Humphrey  Store  and  Cabins  and  served 
as  postmaster  of  the  community.  This  business  was 
located  just  off  the  road  on  Old  Highway  91.  The 
new  Interstate  now  by-passes  Humphrey,  which  is 
now  what  you  call  a  "Ghost  Town."  Sometimes  when 
we  kids  went  up  to  my  grandparents,  we  would  play 
in  the  old  school  at  Humphrey. 

I  have  two  brothers  and  a  sister,  "Tommy" 
Dean,  Harold  Ray,  and  Penny  Jo.  I  rode  a  bus  to 
school.  The  bus  would  drive  into  the  Sheep  Station  to 
pick  up  the  kids  and  return  them  each  day.  We  were 
lucky,  because  in  the  earlier  years,  it  was  up  to  the 
parents  to  see  that  their  children  got  to  school  in 
Dulx)is.  While  in  school  I  especially  enjoyed  music, 
with  Mr.  Melvin  Hansen  as  our  teacher.  Mrs.  Cook 
was  my  3rd  grade  teacher  and  Mrs.  Laird  was  my  5th 
grade  teacher.  I  had  Mr.  Nelson  for  government  in 
high  school. 

I  remember  a  few  years  of  being  snowed  in  at 
the  Sheep  Station.  You  were  snow  bound  several  days 
at  a  time  before  they  could  get  the  roads  opened. 

Quite  a  few  of  us  participated  in  the  4-H 
program.   I  entered  in  sewing  and  cooking. 

Activities  I  participated  in  outside  of  school, 
were  ice  skating  and  many  dances.  One  special  event 
was  the  Daddy-Daughter  date  when  I  was  in  Mutual  at 
the  Beaver  Creek  LDS  church  in  Dubois. 

Probably  the  first  paying  job  I  had  was  when 
I  worked  at  the  Kress  Store  when  I  was  eighteen  years 
old. 

I  met  my  first  husband  in  St.  Anthony,  Mr, 
Hobbs.  We  were  married  June  13,  1968  in  North 
Carolina.  We  later  divorced.  I  met  my  present 
husband  in  Idaho  Falls.  We  became  husband  and 
wife,  September  14,  1985  and  live  in  Idaho  Falls. 

After  my  dad  retired  ft-om  the  Sheep  Station, 
he  and  mother  have  lived  in  Dubois,  where  he  has 
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built  their  home.    They  also  operate  a  trailer  court  at 
this  site  off  of  Thomas  Avenue.    I  still  enjoy  coming 
to  Dubois  to  visit  with  my  family. 
COMPILED  BY  BETTY  .lOHNSTON  FULLMER 


JOHN  CHARLES  AND  AUGUSTA  ELLEN 
TEEPLES  FULLMER 

When  I,  Hannah  Pearl  Fullmer  Wilding,  first 
came  to  Dubois,  I  guess  I  was  onJy  four  years  old,  but 
I  can  still  remember  my  dad  hauling  water  in  a  large 
tank  for  stock  and  home  use.  This  was  in  1919,  when 
my  parents,  John  Charles  and  Augusta  Ellen  Teeples 
Fullmer,  came  to  Dubois.  We  lived  and  farmed  just 
east  of  Dubois  about  three  or  four  miles.  My  father 
was  working  for  "Bill"  La  very  on  his  dry  farm. 

I  was  born  in  1915,  prior  to  moving  to 
Dubois.  My  father  was  born  March  10,  1888  in 
Orangeville,  Emer  County,  Utah;  mother  was  born 
April  5,  1892  in  Burville,  Severe  County,  Utah. 

The  farming  venture  was  not  a  success,  so  we 
returned  to  our  home  in  Salem,  Idaho,  just  north  of 
Rexburg. 

When  I  was  in  the  second  grade,  again  our 
family  moved  to  Dubois.  We  lived  in  a  frame  house 
by  the  cemetery.    This  was  in  1922. 

This  time  my  father  worked  at  the 
Roundhouse  on  the  railroad  in  Dubois. 

I  especially  remember  when  most  of  the  town 
of  Dubois  burned.  We  lived  about  a  mile  away,  but 
the  light  was  so  bright,  that  as  a  child  I  thought  our 
house  was  on  fire!  The  fire  was  at  night,  which  made 
it  worse.  By    this    time   I   had   two   brothers, 

Charles  Dorsel  Fullmer,  born  in  1917,  and  George 
Alden  Fullmer,  born  in  1918. 

One  day  when  I  was  at  school  my  father  came 
to  get  me  before  school  was  out.  I  wanted  to  know 
why  he  had  come.  I  was  very  unhappy,  when  he  said 
it  was  because  of  a  snow  storm.  I  felt  I  was  old 
enough  to  walk  home  by  myself.  We  crossed  the 
railroad  tracks  and  headed  on  home.  The  wind  and 
snow  hit  us  with  full  fury.  I  clung  to  my  father's 
hand.  I  was  soon  crying  and  begging  to  stop  because 
I  was  so  cold  and  tired.  How  grateful  I  was  that  he 
had  come  through  the  storm  to  help  me  home! 

We  belong  to  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter  Day  Saints.  We  were  active  in  the  church. 
While  in  Dubois  my  father  was  Branch  Clerk  of  the 
Dubois  church. 


1925. 


Our  family  left  Dubois  again  in  about  1924  or 


I  later  became  the  wife  of  Wallace  Walter 
Wilding,  the  son  of  George  David  and  Florence  Hill 
Wilding. 

A  number  of  years  after  the  death  of 
Wallace's  mother,  the  Wilding  family  moved  to  lower 
Medicine  Lodge  where  they  had  a  farm.  Wallace  and 
I  met  in  Rexburg,  Idaho  and  were  married  December 
7,  1937  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

I  thank  the  Clark  County  Historical  Society 
for  giving  me  the  opportunity  of  writing  this  short 
history  and  bringing  back  to  memory  many  happy 
days  I  spent  in  Dubois,  Idaho. 

COMPILED  BY  HANNAH  PEARL  FULLMERWILDING/1980 


WALTER   AND  LUINDA  DAVIS 
FULWIDER 


h  c"f^iUx\i 


Fulwider  Cedar  Butte  Home 

Everett  Gneiting.  Derreli. 

Eugene.  &  Claude  Fulwider 

Dad  owned  and  operated  a  coal  mine  in  Park 
County,  Indiana  at  the  time  he  married  our  mother. 
Luinda  Davis.  He  had  worked  as  a  steam  engineer  for 
a  mming  company  before  that.  He  always  had  a  yen 
to  farm,  had  livestock  and  did  stime  farming  there  m 
Indiana.  Our  oldest  si.ster.  Loretta  Delashmiitt.  Ns-as 
born  July  30,  18%  in  Clinton.  Indian;!.  All  of  the 
children  were  also  born  in  Indian:!  except  Allen. 

In  about    h)08    wc   nuncJ    to   Park   County. 
Montiina.    Dad  got  a  ranch  on  Shield.s  River  and  ran 
a  steam  threshing  outfit  (a  compound  engine,  his  priJf 
and  joy),  also  operated  a  horse  p^mered  hay  baler 
He  had  a  contract  with  Great  Northern  R.ll!^^^aJ  \o 
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supply  all  their  hay,  so  we  had  a  market  for  all  our 
extra  hay  and  also  bought  hay  from  the  neighbors  for 
the  contract.    Allen  was  born  there  in  1912. 

The  family  moved  to  the  Cedar  Butte 
homestead  in  1915.  We  lived  in  a  board  shack  and  a 
large  tent  that  first  summer.  Dad  and  our  oldest 
brother,  Claude,  built  a  log  house. 

Dad  and  a  bunch  of  neighbors  ganged  up,the 
summer  of  1916,and  built  the  Cedar  Butte  School 
house.  Dad  was  very  active  in  community  affairs,  he 
helped  organize  the  Farm  Bureau  which  met  in  the 
Cedar  Butte  school  house.  He  also  was  very  active  in 
helping  Clark  County  separate  from  Fremont  County. 

In  the  fall  of  1917  the  show  "Birth  of  a 
Nation"  was  shown  in  Dubois.  A  neighbor,  Mr. 
Grimes,  took  all  the  Cedar  Butte  school  kids  and 
chaperons  in  to  see  it.  He  transported  us  in  a  straw 
filled  long-bed  wagon,  powered  by  a  four-mule  team. 
The  straw  compensated  somewhat  for  the  bumpy  ride 
over  the  lava  rocks  in  the  road.  An  occasional  heavy 
jolt  kept  us  awake  on  the  return  home  after  the  show. 
The  long-bed  was  full  of  kids  and  adults,  probably  30 
to  35  kids. 

Dad  homesteaded  some  property  at  this  time. 
The  Enlarged  Homestead  deal  was  still  on,  so  he  filed 
on  320  Acres. 

Our  youngest  sister,  Margaret,  was  finished 
with  school  when  Dad  homesteaded.  She  was  Dad's 
right  hand  man  -  plowing,  dragging  sagebrush,  etc.; 
we  three  boys  were  a  little  small  yet  for  that.  We 
burnt  sage  brush,  helped  build  fence,  and  the  endless 
chores  that  go  with  farming.  Allen  always  got  the  job 
of  turning  the  grind-stone,  the  forge  blower  (Dad  was 
also  a  pretty  good  blacksmith),  and  turning  the  churn, 
but  he  was  too  little  to  turn  the  cream  separator.  We 
milked  5  or  6  cows  and  Mom  made  butter  which  she 
sold  to  the  Fremont  Cash  Store  in  Dubois.  Also,  we 
sold  eggs,  and  butchered  hogs  to  sell  when  we  had 
extra.  We  pastured  the  cows  around  home  and  on 
Medicine  Lodge  sinks;  one  of  us  boys  would  have  to 
go  after  them  every  evening  on  horse-back. 

Dad,  Claude,  and  Esther  each  had  a  cistern; 
Dad  made  a  ditch  over  to  Medicine  Lodge  and  we 
could  fill  our  cisterns  each  spring  and  fall,  when  there 
was  extra  water  in  the  creek.  Other  times  we  had  to 
haul  water  for  Claude's  and  Esther's.  Dad  had  a  field 
of  alfalfa  which  he  could  irrigate  each  spring  and  fall. 
We  put  up  a  stack  of  green  tumble-weed  hay,  which 
the  cows  relished  more  than  alfalfa.  We  read  in  the 
paper  when  the  solar  eclipse  was  to  take  place,  in 
1918.   We  boys  had  to  burn  sage  brush  that  afternoon 


so  we  took  some  shards  of  glass  along  and  smoked 
them,  to  watch  the  eclipse.  It  was  kind  of  spooky; 
the  chickens  all  went  to  roost,  and  in  about  an  hour 
they  came  out  shaking  their  heads,  they  couldn't  figure 
what  was  going  on  around  there. 

There  were  very  few  wells  in  those  days.  The 
Call's,  "Ed"  Swantze,  and  Pete  Dedrich  all  drilled 
wells.  "Bob"  Elenderson  dug  a  well  about  5  feet 
square,  and  he  made  a  bucket  of  a  10  gallon  barrel, 
and  used  a  mule  to  pull  it  up.  He  had  a  cistern  there, 
and  would  fill  the  cistern  using  the  mule  and  bucket. 
You  could  look  down  his  well  and  see  a  strong 
current.  The  mule  didn't  stop  quick  enough  one  day 
and  the  bale  hit  the  sheave  and  the  rope  broke.  Bob 
tried  to  fish  his  bucket  out,  but  it  wasn't  there,  the 
current  must  have  rolled  it  away. 

Claude  was  called  to  WWI  before  he  got 
proved  up,  but  we  had  enough  land  cleared  by  the 
time  he  got  home,  so  he  finished  up  in  a  year.  He 
left,  in  at)out  1920,  for  California  where  he  went  into 
a  concrete  contracting  deal  with  Pete  Klassen,  a 
bachelor  neighbor  there  on  the  homestead.  He  later 
worked  for  Standard  Oil  for  36  years.  Claude  died  of 
cancer  April  27,  1967.  He  kept  the  taxes  up  on  his 
homestead  and  before  he  passed  away  he  deeded  160 
acres  to  each  of  his  2  kids. 


Allen.  Eugene.  Derrell. 
Lucinda  &  Walter 

Dad  went  to  work  for  Denning  and  Clark  in 
1920.  We  lived  on  the  old  Watts  place  on  Birch 
Creek  for  a  year,  which  was  owned  by  Denning  and 
Clark,  where  above  picture  was  taken.    We  kept  our 
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cows  here  also.  Next  year,  just  before  election,  Jim 
Denning  came  along  and  explained  to  Dad  that  it  was 
customary  for  their  employee's  to  vote  for  the 
Company's  best  interest.  Dad  expressed  his  opinion 
of  that  in  very  plain  and  emphatic  language,  so  we 
were  out  of  a  job  and  back  to  the  homestead. 

Dad  paid  $50.00  per  ton  for  bailed  hay  at 
Camas  Meadows  then  had  to  haul  it  home.  He  paid 
$5.00  per  load  for  straw  on  the  Cottonwood  bench  and 
would  then  mix  that  in  with  the  hay. 

Dad  was  awarded  a  four-year  contract  to  carry 
the  mail  from  Winsper  to  Dubois,  round  trip  daily, 
five  days  per  week.  The  contract  was  from  July  1, 
1922  to  June  30,  1926,  and  the  price  was  $1500.00 
per  annum.  He  then  purchased  a  Model -T  Ford  panel 
truck  for  the  job;  the  price  was  a  little  under  $500.00. 
He  also  carried  freight  and  passengers  which  eased  the 
expenses  of  the  job.  He  was  also  in  the  gas  and  oil 
retail  business  with  the  postmaster  at  Small,  Harry 
Finley.  Dad  bought  the  gas  and  oil  in  bulk  and  hauled 
it  out,  Finley  then  received  half  the  profit  for  peddling 
the  gas.  The  Small  P.  O.  was  located  on  the  old 
Evans  homestead  at  the  west  end  of  the  Doschades 
lane.  It  was  a  10x14  frame  house  and  also  had  a 
small  grocery  store  and  knick-knacks.  Dad  used  a 
team  and  covered  sleigh,  with  a  stove  in  it,  during  the 
winter.  One  team  was  kept  in  the  old  Oakley  livery 
stable  in  Dubois  so  he  would  have  a  fresh  team  to  go 
back  with.  The  winter  of  1922-23  was  a  long,  rough 
one.  Dad  carried  the  mail  for  101  days  with  the  team 
and  sleigh.  He  started  the  day  after  Christmas  through 
to  the  first  part  of  April,  then  went  back  to  using  the 
Model-T.  We  would  stock  pile  our  feed  for  the 

cows  at  the  old  Fry  place,  just  west  of  the  Winsper 
Post  Office.  We  moved  down  there  for  the  winters 
after  our  range  played  out,  then  back  to  the  homestead 
in  the  spring  (during  the  time  Dad  had  the  Mail 
Contract).  The  winter  that  Shamrock  was  nabbed 
for  moon  shining,  "Bill"  G(K)dman  and  Shamrock 
came  by  just  before  dark.  I  think  they  had  in  mind  to 
stay  all  night,  but  we  had  company  so  they  didn't 
mention  it.  After  visiting  a  half-hour  or  so  they  went 
on  to  Lidy  Hot  Springs.  "Bill"  told  me  afterwards 
that  Shamrock  started  throwing  up  pretty  .s(K)n 
(Shamrock  was  pretty  drunk).  "Bill"  laid  him  out  in 
the  back  of  the  wagon  so  he  could  do  it  in  the  road 
iastead  of  the  wagon  box.  Shamrock  had  been  to 
Dubois,  had  bought  some  oak  kegs  from  the  Palmer 
grocery  there  by  the  Depot,  and  hadn't  soaked  them 
up  before  using  them,  and  lost  about  5  gallons  ot 
whiskey.         He   was  pretty   drunk   at  the   time   and 


chewed  Palmer  out  about  his  loss.  Some  thought 
Palmer  may  have  put  a  bee  in  Harry  Rayner's  ear 
because  it  was  only  a  few  days  until  we  saw  Shamrock 
in  Rayner's  sleigh  going  by  on  their  way  to  Dubois 
with  some  kegs  and  other  stuff  in  the  back. 

Esther  married  "Bill"  West  while  we  were  on 
the  homestead.  She,  as  well  as  Dad,  let  her 
homestead  go  back  because  she  hadn't  paid  the  taxes. 
She  and  "Bill"  lived  at  Caldwell.  In  September  of 
1968,  she  died  of  cancer.  After  a  visit  with  "Bill" 
and  Esther  in  Caldwell  Dad  figured  we  could  get  rich, 
if  we  could  irrigate  there.  He  rented  a  place  near 
Notus,  and  in  the  fall  of  1929  we  moved,  cows  and 
all. 

Dad  passed  away  in  1942,  Mom  in  1956. 

I,  Derrel,  went  to  work  for  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  at  the  Warm  Springs  ranger  station  in  1928. 

I  married  Ella  Mae  Davidson  of  Leadore  July 
3,  1939  in  Idaho  Falls. 

Sister  Margaret  went  over  to  visit  my  oldest 
sister,  Loretta,  and  met  Levi  Walker.  They  got 
married   at   Pendleton.  Margaret   and    youngest 

daughter,  Sharon,  were  killed  when  Levi  failed  to 
make  a  curve  going  down  Cabbage  Hill  in  1949. 
Most  of  their  kids  live  in  northern  Idaho. 

We  had  the  Walker  reunion  at  St.  Maries  in 
1979,  29  present.  Esther  died  of  cancer  in  September 
of  1968.  Loretta  still  gets  around  gcxxl,  and  lives  with 
her  youngest  daughter,  Lora  Jane  Welk,  in  Covina. 
California.  She  had  been  coming  up  the  last  4  years 
to  spend  the  summer  with  Lola  and  Allen.  She  had 
lived  around  La  Grande  most  of  her  married  life. 

Gene  got  married  in  1957.  He  and  Josie  live 
at  3813  Rose  Hill  in  Boise.  He  worked  mostly  at  the 
Veterans  Hospital  there  after  getting  back  from  WW 
II. 

Allen  went  to  Nevada  in  1958  and  filed  on  a 
desert  claim  on  the  Quinn  River  project.  He  worked 
for  friends  there  who  already  had  homesteads.  He  got 
married  in  1962.  He  later  married  a  widow.  Lola 
Hohstadt  Fields,  October  18,  1973.  She  pa.vsed  away. 
January  6,  1992  at  LaGrande.  Oregon  following  a 
lingering  illness  at  the  age  of  85.  Interment  was  at  the 
Cove  Cemetery. 

All  filings  on  desert  claims  were  hold  up  until 
the  supply  of  ground  water  for  irrigation  decrea.sed. 
He  .sent  in  and  got  his  filing  money  hat.k  His 
nephews  up  in  L;i  Grande,  were  needing  help  aKmi 
that  time,  so  he  iiuneJ  up  there  in  I%5  \o  go  ti>  work 
for  them  and  is  still  tliere. 
(OMI'll  ID  HV  1)1  RKII    AM)  Al  I.FN  HI  \MIM  K 
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FULWIDER  FAMILY 


Standing.  Allen.  Everett  Gneiting. 

Derrell.  seated-Eugene 

Dubois  Temple  Studio  Photo 

Our  brother  Claude  passed  away  in 
Bakersfield,  California,  April  27,  1967.  He  had  two 
children,  Marylou  and  William  Derrel.  They  are  both 
still  living. 

Our  sister  Esther  West  passed  away  at 
Caldwell  in  September  1968.  They  had  three 
children,  all  of  whom  are  still  living.  Her  husband 
Bill  passed  away  some  five  years  later. 

Our  sister  Margaret  Walker  was  killed  in  an 
auto  accident  on  highway  30  on  Cabbage  Hill  grade, 
west  of  LaGrande  Oregon,  on  June  4,  1947.  Two  of 
the  children  were  also  killed.  Her  husband  Levi  was 
badly  injured,  but  lived  for  some  six  years. 

Our  oldest  sister,  Loretta  Delashmutt  was  born 
July  30,  1890  in  Clinton,  Indiana.  She  was  married 
in  Montana  and  never  lived  in  Clark  County.  She  is 
still  living  and  spends  her  summers  at  LaGrande  and 
winters  at  Covina,  Cahfornia  with  her  family. 

We  first  attended  school  the  term  of  1915-16 
in  a  one-room  log  cabin  on  the  sinks  of  Medicine 
Lodge.  Don't  remember  the  name  of  the 
homesteader,  but  it  was  the  last  place  on  the  flat 
adjoining  Cedar  Butte.  It  was  just  west  of  the  Bob 
Waring  homestead.  Our  teacher  was  Harry  Stone, 
and  he  boarded  with  the  Andy  Lane  family.  We 
walked  two  miles  to  school.  Mr.  Stone  taught  all 
grades.  Dad  and  a  bunch  of  neighbors  ganged  up  the 
summer  of  1916  and  built  the  Cedar  Butte  School 
building,  one  big  room  for  all  the  elementary  grades. 


The  logs  were  cut  from  the  forest  above  the 
Doschades'  cow  camp  on  Cottonwood  Creek.  They 
were  then  hauled  by  team  and  wagon  to  the  school 
site.  I  can  remember  going  along  and  shooting  picket 
pins  with  a  .22  in  the  meadow  where  we  had  a  camp. 
I  acted  as  brakeman  on  a  wagon  going  down  with  a 
load  of  logs.  Dad  built  the  brick  chimney  for  the 
school.  Harry  Stone  taught  at  the  new  Cedar  Butte 
School  the  season  of  1916-17.  He  was  then  followed 
by  Jennie  Reno,  of  the  Reno  ranch,  and  May  Allen  of 
Dubois.  Here  again  all  grades  were  handled  by  one 
teacher.  There  were  some  15  to  20  in  attendance  at 
one  time  at  the  Cedar  Butte  school.  I  was  janitor  at 
the  school  and  received  $5.00  per  month  for  getting  to 
school  early  and  getting  the  fire  going  in  the  pot- 
bellied stove  in  the  back  of  the  room,  keeping  it  going 
all  day,  then  cleaning  the  floor  and  blackboards  after 
school. 

Other  teachers  following  Harry  Stone  were 
Birdella  Griffith,  Chas  Figley,  Jennie  Reno  (of  the 
Reno  Ranch),  May  Allen  of  Dubois.  Miss  Allen 
boarded  with  us  during  the  week,  and  then  Ezra  Evans 
of  Small,  who 

taught  part  of  one  year.  His  folks  lived  where  the 
Small  Post  Office  when  Dad  had  the  mail  contract. 
We  children  walked  2  1/2  miles  to  the  Cedar  Butte 
school.  During  blizzard  times  either  our  brother 
Claude,  or  Dad  would  come  after  us  in  a  sleigh.  The 
Cedar  Butte  school  was  closed  down  in  1920. 

The  winter  of  1917-18  was  a  bad  one,  with 
heavy  snows  throughout  and  plenty  of  blizzards. 
Wood  Live  Stock  Company  had  a  steady  string  of 
four-horse  sleds  hauling  hay  from  Camas  Meadows  to 
sheep  stranded  on  the  Birch  Creek  and  Lost  River 
winter  range.  A  lot  of  stock  were  lost  that  winter. 
There  was  a  snow  drift  on  the  north  side  of  our  house 
as  high  as  the  roof.  You  could  just  see  the  chimney 
when  viewed  from  the  North  side. 

Dad  paid  $50.00  per  ton  for  baled  hay  at 
Camas  Meadows,  then  had  to  haul  it  home.  He  paid 
$5.00  per  load  for  straw  on  the  Cottonwood  bench, 
and  then  mixed  that  in  with  the  hay.  My  brother 
Allen  already  narrated  our  stint  on  Birch  Creek.  He 
didn't  mention  the  school  there.  We  attended  school 
in  the  fall  until  Thanksgiving  in  one  room  at  the 
Kaufman  ranch  house.  Mrs.  Cerb  Bare  was  our 
teacher.  There  were  three  of  us,  Allen,  Eugene  and 
I,  and  Blanch  and  Hazel  Bare.  School  was  held  at  the 
lower  Goddard  ranch  from  Thanksgiving  until 
Christmas  as  Mrs.  Bare  was  pregnant.  The  school 
was  then  moved  to  a  loft  room  at  the  Dyer  ranch  on 
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Birch  Creek.  Mrs.  James  Dyer  then  taught  school  the 
rest  of  the  term.  She  later  became  Clark  County 
superintendent  of  schools.  I  drove  the  team  and 
sleigh,  picking  up  Blanch  and  Hazel  Bare  at  the  upper 
Goddard  ranch  on  the  way.  The  sleigh  became  a 
buckboard  in  the  spring.  As  I  remember,  Mrs.  Bare 
received  $50.00  per  month.  That  was  the  1920-21 
term.  Allen,  Eugene,  and  I  attended  the  Medicine 
Lodge  elementary  school  the  season  of  1921-22.  Dad 
was  irrigator  at  the  Doschades  ranch  and  we  lived  in 
a  house  on  the  east  side  of  the  ranch.  Our  teacher 
was  Mrs.  May  me  Teague.  All  elementary  grades 
were  taught  in  one  room.  My  brother  Eugene  and  I 
graduated  from  the  eighth  grade  that  spring.  C.A, 
Doschades  was  chairman  of  the  board,  Mrs.  Anna 
Hales  was  county  superintendent,  and  Ethel  Redfield 
was  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

I  remember  our  panel  truck  was  draped  with 
Fourth  of  July  bunting  for  the  Fourth  of  July 
celebration  in  Dubois  in  1923. 

The  three  of  us  Fulwider  children  attended  the 
Winsper  school  during  1922-23  and  1923-24.  It  also 
was  a  one-room  log  house,  but  had  an  enclosed  porch. 
Miss  Anna  Colline  was  the  teacher  and  taught  both 
elementary  and  the  first  two  years  of  high  school. 
Eugene  and  I  were  in  the  9th  and  10th  grades.  Allen 
went  to  the  combined  6th  and  7th  grades.  The  three 
of  us  then  attended  the  Medicine  Lodge  School  the 
season  of  1924-25.  The  name  of  the  elementary 
school  teacher  isn't  remembered  but  the  high  school 
teacher  was  George  Braithwaite.  Zeno  Doschades  was 
janitor  at  the  school.  Wayne  Leonardson  (son  of 
Arthur  Leonardson)  drove  the  "school  bus"  a  canvas- 
covered  sheep  camp  wagon.  The  wagon  was  replaced 
by  a  sleigh  in  the  winter-time.  He  gathered  up  kids 
from  the  old  Jack  Ellis  ranch  on  up  to  the  school. 

Dad  purchased  the  John  Weaver  homestead  on 
Crooked  Creek  in  1925.  We  got  fully  moved  up  there 
after  completion  of  the  mail  contract  June  30,  1926. 
Our  forest  allotment  was  1/2  mile  to  the  west  of  the 
ranch. 

I  went  to  work  for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  at 
the  Warm  Springs  ranger  station  in  1928.  The  district 
was  a  part  of  the  Lemhi  National  Forest  at  the  time. 
Headquarters  were  at  Mackay.  In  1932  it  was 
tran.sferred  to  the  Salmon  National  Forest.  I  took  my 
first  ranger  exam  at  Mackay  in  November  of  1929.  I 
worked  on  both  the  lower  Salmon  and  Warm  Springs 
district  until  the  fall  of  1938.  I  t(M)k  time  out  to  attend 
the  University  of  Idaho  Southern  Branch  the  term  of 
1936-37    and    1937-38    where    I    majored    in    range 


management. 

My  next  venture  was  with  the  Division  of 
Grazing  (now  Bureau  of  Land  Management).  The 
Taylor  Grazing  Act  was  passed  on  June  28,  1934. 
This  covered  all  the  remaining  public  domain  in  the 
U.S.  and  Alaska,  outside  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and 
other  withdrawn  lands,  such  as  parks  and  state  lands. 
A  Division  of  Grazing  was  then  established  to 
administer  the  act.  Regions  were  then  established  by 
states.  The  first  organizational  work  for  Idaho  was 
done  in  Boise  in  1935-36.  The  regional  office  for 
Idaho  was  then  established  in  Pocatello  in  1937-38. 
The  region  was  composed  of  four  grazing  districts: 
Boise  district  #1  in  Boise;  Burley  district  #2  at 
Pocatello;  Lost  River  district  #3  at  Pocatello;  Salmon 
district  #4  at  Pocatello.  District  organizations  were 
established  in  1937-38.  A  12-man  advisory  board  in 
each  district  had  been  elected  by  this  time.  Clark 
County  representatives  on  the  Lost  River  advisory 
board  were  John  Hays,  Dubois  for  cattle,  Fred 
Woodie,  Birch  Creek  and  Little  Lost  River,  for  sheep. 
Junior  Grazier  Aides  (range  riders)  were  then  hired  in 
the  districts  in  1938.  I  went  to  work  as  a  range  rider 
for  the  Lost  River  and  Salmon  districts  in  December 
1938,  with  headquarters  in  Pocatello.  The  pay  was 
$1500.00  P. A.  with  $2.00  per  diem  per  day  for  the 
time  spent  in  travel  status. 

I  married  Ella  Mae  Davidson  of  Leadore  July 
3,  1939  in  Idaho  Falls. 

Primary  efforts  of  the  Division  of  Grazing  at 
that  time  were  the  settling  of  range  disputes, 
establishment  of  range  lines  and  grazing  alU)tments, 
and  also  all  types  of  range  improvement  projects.  The 
days  were  long  and  hard  and  the  nights  were  short. 

A  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  (C.C.C.)  camp 
was  established  in  Dub<iis  in  1937-38.  The  foremen 
of  the  camps  were  mostly  all  local  men.  The  camp 
did  a  lot  of  spring  and  well  development,  as  well  as 
road  work.  They  were  used  mainly  in  the  wintertime 
to  prepare  pens  for  rabbit  drives.  The  drives  would 
be  held  on  Sunday  so  people  up  and  down  the  Snake 
River  Valley  would  come  out  to  help  round  up  the 
rabbits.  During  the  winter  ot  1939-40  we  held  a  drive 
with  the  pens  located  on  the  Camas  Wildlife  refuge. 
The  drive  was  concentrated  on  the  east  end  of  Table 
Butte  and  on  the  refuge.  We  Uillied  .sonie  20. (XX) 
rabbits  tliat  Sunday.  A  LIFE  photographer  was  on 
hand  lliat  day  and  tiH)k  pictures  of  the  drive.  Hu- 
pictures  then  came  out  in  the  LIFE  magazine.  S^mio 
of  the  pictures  .showed  the  C.C.C.  Niys  clubbing  the 
rabbits  to  death  in  the  traps. 
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The  Audubon  Society  raised  hell  with  the  Fish  and 

Wildlife  and  Service  and  the  Division  of  Grazing  at 

Twashington  level.   We  didn't  build  anymore  ^ns 

on  the  refuge,  but  the  drives  were  ^onhnued  on  pub  c 

domain  after  that.    The  camp  was  disbanded  in  early 

1942  due  to  World  War  II  and  the  need  for  manpower 

and  equipment.     The  Lost  River  district  a^o  had 

C  C  C     camps    (200    men)    at    Midway    between 

Blackfoot  and  Arco.      There  was  also  one  above 

Mackay.   The  boys  did  a  lot  of  good  work  and  many 

of  them  learned  trades  and  became  tradesmen  and 

businessmen  and  were  an  asset  to  society. 

I  became  District  Grazier  for  the  Lost  River 
District  in  February  1941.    Our  first  daughter,  Judith 
Mae,  was  born  in  Pocatello  in  February  1942.   I  was 
then  transferred  to  Nevada  to  the  Pyramid  District 
with   headquarters   in   Winnemucca.      Our   second 
daughter  Sally  Rae  was  born  in  Winnemucca  m  April 
of  1945      Our  third  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  was 
born  in  Winnemucca  in  May  1954.   I  was  transferred 
to  the  Vale  Oregon  district,  with  headquarters  at  Vale 
in  August  1954,  then  transferred  to  the  Bakersfield 
district  in  Southern  California  in  October  1949,  with 
headquarters  in  Bakersfield.  I  retired  from  B.L.M.  at 
the  end   of  December    1969.      We  now   have  an 
apartment  house  in  Berkeley.     Our  daughters  are 
married  and  have  homes  and  families  of  their  own.   1 
have  been  trying  to  get  in  one  trip  a  year  back  to 
Clark  County.     I  enjoy  taking  part  in  the  annual 
SulUvan  fall  cattie  roundup.    I  get  a  chance  to  also 
renew  old  acquaintances   at  this   time.      We  own 
property    in    Dubois,    and    my    brother,    Claude's 
homestead  is  still  in  his  name  and  his  two  children  are 
paying  the  taxes. 

rniuPll  Fn  RY  DERREl   S.  FIJLWIDER 


MISCELLANfEOUS  PHOTOS 
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JOHN  GALLAGHER 

Grandpa  John  Gallagher  traveled  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Marshall  County,  Kansas,  around 
1859,  by  way  of  Iowa,  with  his  parents,  Bernard  and 
Susan  Wyland  Gallagher,  Eventually  John  and  his 
wife,  Rachel  Ann  Manley  Gallagher,  moved  to  the 
Pahsimeroi  Valley  in  Idaho  about  1880-1892. 

The  family  story  is  that  Bernard  Gallagher  had 
a  portable  sawmill,  which  he  would  set  up  at  various 
towns  on  his  trip  to  Idaho.  He  apparently  came  with 
John,  but  returned  to  Kansas  with  James  Gallagher, 
leaving  John  and  his  brother,  Joseph,  in  Idaho.  There 
were  four  other  brothers,  but  at  this  time  I  do  not 
know  their  names.  John  Gallagher  was  a  millwright 
and  farmer,  Joseph  dealt  with  insurance,  and  real 
estate.  He  also  operated  a  livery  stable  in  Dubois, 
Idaho,  for  a  time. 

There  were  six  children  in  the  family  of  John 
Gallagher  including:  John  B.,  William,  Lucy, 
Laurence,  Frances  and  Vincent,  with  my  Dad, 
Vincent,  being  the  youngest.  He  was  bom  near  May, 
Idaho,  April  29,  1898.  The  other  children  were  quite 
a  bit  older.  When  Dad  was  about  four  years  old,  they 
moved  from  the  Pahsimeroi  Valley  (near  May,  Idaho) 
to  Dubois,  Idaho. 

It  was  learned  that  the  house  they  occupied  in 
Dubois  had  previously  been  lived  in  by  a  family  who 
had  had  scarlet  fever.  My  Dad's  sister,  Frances, 
caught  it  and  died  not  long  after  the  family  had  moved 
into  their  new  home.  She  was  ten  years  old,  at  the 
time  of  her  death,  December  19,  1902,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

John  bought  a  ranch  at  Camas  Meadows.  He 
died  there  November  10,  1911,  and  is  buried  in 
Dubois,  Fremont  County,  Idaho  (now  Clark  County). 
Dad  and  his  mother  lived  in  Dubois  while  he  was 
growing  up.  Evidently  his  mother  was  not  in  good 
health,  because  he  mentioned  moving  her  bed  into  the 
kitchen,  so  she  could  show  him  how  to  cook,  when  he 
was  about  twelve  years  old.  He  told  of  picking  up 
coal  along  the  railroad  right  of  way,  when  he  was 
small.  He  t(X)k  a  job  as  fireman  on  the  railroad  when 
he  was  sixteen  years  old.  Due  to  family 
circumstances  he  only  went  to  the  eight  grade; 
however,  he  had  a  thirst  for  knowledge  and  never 
stopped  studying  as  long  as  I  was  home. 

My  Dad,  Vincent  A.  Gallagher,  married  my 
Mother,  Ora  M.  Collier,  shortly  before  his  19th 
birthday.    This  was  in  1917.    They  were  said  to  have 


been  married  in  Montana.  Ora  was  the  daugher 

of  Andy  and  Alpha  Small  Collier  of  Medicine  Lodge. 
She  was  born  at  the  Dennis  Small  ranch. 

World  War  I  was  just  getting  started,  and 
everyone  was  mad  at  Germany,  and  the  Kaiser.  Dad 
enlisted  in  the  army  from  Magna,  Utah,  and  served  in 
France  as  a  Machinist.  Uncle  "Will"  and  Dad's 
Mother  lived  in  Magna,  Utah,  at  that  time. 

My  parents  went  to  California  in  1917,  when 
my  father  went  into  training  at  the  Presidio  in  San 
Francisco  during  WWI.  They  remained  there  after  he 
was  discharged,  when  the  war  was  over. 

I  was  born  July  8,  1921,  at  the  University  of 
California  Hospital.  When  I  was  18  months  old,  they 
were  working  on  the  Big  Creek  electrical  project  at 
Big  Creek,  California.  My  Dad  was  working  as  a 
machinist  there,  until  he  broke  his  leg.  He  had 
trouble  with  it  and  it  had  to  be  broken  over  again  and 
reset. 

Later  my  Dad  went  to  work  in  Montana  in  the 
Anaconda  Mine,  where  he  had  a  vat  of  arsenic  tip 
over  on  him.  He  had  worked  there  b>efore  WWI  too. 
Mother's  stepfather  was  living  there  at  the  time,  as  he 
mentioned  meeting  him  and  he  was  glad  to  be  able  to 
see  me.  It  seems  that  he  had  been  separated  from 
Grandma  for  sometime  then. 

Dad  moved  again  and  later  he  learned  the  auto 
mechanics  trade  and  followed  that  until  about  1936. 
He  took  a  civil  service  test  and  started  working  for  the 
Army  Engineers,  and  in  1939-40  was  foreman  on  the 
project  that  installed  16  inch  ritles  on  each  side  of  the 
Golden  Gate,  in  San  Francisco. 

He  was  transferred  to  Camp  McQuade,  near 
Watsonville,  California,  in  1942.  My  sister,  Vonda, 
was  in  her  senior  year  in  high  schcxil  and  didn't  want 
to  leave  her  friends.  Mother  decided  to  stay  in  San 
Francisco,  until  Vonda  fmi.shed  .schcxil.  My  parents 
marriage  seemed  to  fall  apart  at  this  p^iint.  They 
separated  in  1943,  shortly  before  "Jim"  Daniels  and  1 
were  married. 

Dad  married  a  second  time,  but  this  marriage 
lasted  only  a  short  time.  He  married  again,  to  Ruth 
B.  B(K)k,  a  widow.  Dad  died  July  28.  1^)56.  in 
Vallejo,  California.  His  wife,  RuUi.  died  September  ot 
1989. 

My  Mother,  Ora  May  Ci'IIrt  Gallaizhcr. 
worked  as  an  elevator  operator  until  .she  retired.  She 
pa.s.sed  away  of  lung  cancer,  in  San  I'rancisco  Augu.si 
14,  1%7.  Both  Vincent  anJ  Ora  are  buried  in 
California. 

Both  Vincent  and  Ora  Collier  Gallaj:her  urre 
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buried  in  the  state  of  California. 

COMPILED  BY  ORA  GALLAGHER  DANIELS 


VERN  D.  &  MARGIE  M.  SEXTON  GARDNER 

Vera  D wight  Gardner  was  bora  April  3, 
1919,  at  Spencer,  Idaho  to  Parley  A.  and  Elvaretta 
Peterson  Gardner.  His  family  homesteaded  between 
Kilgore  and  Spencer  about  1911,  having  previously 
lived  in  the  Kilgore  area.  His  dad  assisted  with  the 
building  of  the  Rattlesnake  School,  near  their 
homestead.  Gardner  Lake  in  this  vicinity  was  named 
for  the  family.  The  school  was  built  about  the  time 
Vera  was  bom,  however,  it  was  short  lived,  so  was 
closed  before  he  was  of  school  age. 

Vera  Gardner  served  in  the  United  States 
Army  Air  Corps  during  World  War  II.  He  married 
Margie  M.  Sexton  February  2,  1944,  at  Bozeman, 
Montana. 

He  was  employed  as  a  machinist  with  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  as  an  Idaho  Fish  and  Game  officer 
for  nine  years,  having  served  several  years  in  the 
county  of  Clark,  and  then  as  sales  representative  for 
D&J  Diesel  until  he  retired.  While  working  in  Clark 
County,  the  family  lived  on  Medicine  Lodge  at  the 
Charles  Walstrom  ranch.  Marge  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Clark  County  Extension  Homemakers 
Council.  Their  son,  Richard  D.,  "Skip,"  rode  the 
Medicine  Lodge  School  bus,  attending  school  in 
Dubois. 

Vera  enjoyed  hunting,  fishing,  horseback 
riding,  camping  and  traveling.  After  leaving  Clark 
County,  the  family  always  enjoyed  coming  back  and 
visiting  friends.  Marge  was  a  close  friend  of  LuRee 
Walstrom.  Vera  also  spent  quite  a  bit  of  time  at  the 
Tom  McCulIough  ranch. 

Vera  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints. 

Marge  passed  away.  Vera  married  Mable, 
whom  he  later  divorced.  His  last  residence  was  at 
McCammon,  Idaho. 

Vera  passed  away,  due  to  a  lingering  illness 
at  the  age  of  72,  October  26,  1991,  in  the  Bannock 
Geriatric  Center  at  Pocatello. 

He  was  survived  by  an  ex-wife  and  good 
friend,  Mable;  one  son,  Richard  D.  "Skip"  and  Jody 
Gardner  of  Downey,  Idaho;  one  brother,  Don 
Gardner,    Chubbuck,    Idaho;    two   sisters,    Beatrice 


Gardner  Straubharr,  Nampa,  Idaho,  and  Madge 
Gardner  Jolley,  Yuma,  Arizona;  four  grandchildren 
and  six  great-grandchildren.  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  son,  Gary  Lee  Gardner,  a  wife,  Margie 
M.  Sexton  Gardner,  both  parents,  two  brothers  and 
one  sister.  May  belle  Gardner  HoUinger. 

Memorial  service  was  held  November  1, 
1991,  in  the  Henderson  Funeral  Chapel  at  Pocatello, 
Idaho.    Cremation  was  also  completed. 

COMPILED  BY  FAMILY 


LARRY  GARNER 


■^4- 


Larry 

It  has  been  54  years  come  May  1,  1990,  since 
I,  Larry  Garaer,  transferred  to  the  Warm  Springs 
Ranger  Station  west  of  Dubois,  Idaho.  I  came  from 
the  Bedfored  Station  at  Star  Valley  to  Warm  Springs 
in  1936. 

I  was  bora  April  28,  1899  at  American  City, 
Kansas,  the  son  of  Elmer  and  Daisy  Garner,  reared  as 
a  farm  boy.  My  first  8  years  of  school  were  here, 
after  which  I  moved  with  my  family  to  Idaho  Falls  in 
1913.  Then  it  was  to  Weiser,  Idaho  the  last  two  years 
of  high  school,  and  completing  a  Ranger  Short  Course 
at  the  University  of  Idaho  in  Moscow. 

The  Warm  Springs  Station  operated  out  of  the 
Salmon  National  Forest  at  Salmon,  Idaho.  The  area 
I  worked  covered  Medicine  Lodge,  Warm  Springs, 
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and  both  sides  of  Birch  Creek  near  the  Summit  going 
into  Salmon.  I  covered  this  complete  area  for  four 
years,  traveling  by  my  pickup  or  by  horseback,  as 
needed. 

While  at  Warm  Springs,  I  married  Florence 
Nelson,  an  employee  at  the  Salmon  Post  Office. 

Our  home  at  Warm  Springs  Headquarters 
consisted  of  a  little  log  cabin  nestled  next  to  the  Warm 
Springs  creek.  In  back  of  the  cabin  was  an  ideal 
warm  pool  in  the  creek,  which  we  used  for  our 
bathtub. 

mmmmmmm  In  the  late  fall  we  moved  into 
Salmon  to  spend  the  winters,  and  I  worked  out  of  my 
Supervisors's  office  in  Salmon.  One  winter  we  lived 
in  Dubois  and  rented  a  house  from  "Joe"  Pollock. 

I  set  up  my  office  headquarters  in  the  original 
Clark  County  Courthouse  in  Sheriff  Harry  Rayner's 
Office.  I  kept  a  record  of  my  mileage  and  felt  it 
would  have  been  much  less  travel,  if  our  office  had 
been  in  Dubois,  rather  than  Salmon,  which  involved 
considerable  travel  to  commute  to  Salmon  from 
Dubois. 

Since  the  creek  was  by  our  cabin,  I  attempted 
to  put  in  a  waterwheel,  which  I  harnessed  to  a  wind 
charger  and  generator  purchased  from  "Ken" 
Leonardson  at  the  Pilot  Cash  Store  in  Dubois.  I  wired 
the  Warm  Creek  Station  and  we  had  (6  volt)  electric 
lights  and  a  plug  in  by  the  kitchen  sink  where  I  could 
actually  shave.  I  don't  know  how  long  the  Forest 
Service  used  my  waterwheel  after  I  left. 

My  Forest  Service  telephone  was  the  kind 
with  a  hand  crank  that  had  a  line  into  Mackay,  which 
I  used  to  call  my  office  at  Salmon.  Later  we  obtained 
a  two-way  radio,  that  I  called  direct  into  Salmon. 

My  main  job  for  the  District  was  maintaining 
and  improving  the  Warm  Springs  drainage  on  the 
Birch  creek  side.  Here  spring  water  was  a  premium 
and  troughs  were  put  in  for  the  sheep  and  cattle  of  the 
area. 

There  were  a  number  of  men  that  worked  for 
me  during  the  spring,  summer  and  fall  months.  "Ray" 
Williams  was  in  charge  of  the  Relief  Workers.  He  set 
up  tents  for  his  headquarters  in  the  Birch  Creek  area. 
Derrell  Fulwider  worked  as  my  guard  for  two  years. 
Francis  Williams  worked  on  summer  con^struction, 
maintenance  and  water  development  on  the  Warm 
Springs  drainage  at  Birch  creek.  This  was  also  when 
Francis  married  Odetta  Lake.  Odetta  came  out  with 
Francis  and  they  lived  in  a  tent,  and  .she  also  helped 
out  by  cooking  for  the  men.  Francis  and  Derrell  built 
a  drift  fence  on  the  ea.st  side  of  Birch  creek  to  keep 


the  cattle  from  drifting  on  up  to  the  sheep  range. 

One  of  our  men,  who  was  from  Idaho  Falls, 
on  this  water  development  crew,  had  been  complaining 
of  being  ill,  but  the  men  did  not  take  him  seriously. 
He  was  later  found  dead  in  his  tent,  not  long 
afterwards,  much  to  everyones  surprise. 

Francis  Williams  and  I  participated  in  the 
1938  Spencer  rodeo  held  at  the  Stoddard  Creek  rodeo 
grounds.  I  had  two  horses,  one  of  which  Francis  used 
as  a  pickup  horse  and  I  used  the  other  to  help  corral 
the  stock.  Orville  and  Ray  Williams  were  also  taking 
part  at  the  rodeo. 

The  Forest  Service  used  the  Old  Coal  Kiln 
cabin,  next  to  the  kilns,  located  in  the  Birch  Creek 
Valley,  where  they  used  to  make  charcoal  for  the 
Birch  creek  mines,  as  a  stop  over  cabin,  but  the  pack 
rats  were  trying  to  take  squatters  rights. 

I  have  since  retired  from  the  Forest  Service, 
and  as  of  1990  enjoy  my  retirement  years  in  Mesa, 
Arizona. 

TAPED  AND  COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STOOnARD 


JOHN  GARNER 


John  Earl 

John  Eiirl  Garner  started  out  in  the  sheep 
business  in  I^X)8,  continuing  for  69  years  and  had 
extensive  farm  interests.  He  was  one  o\  the  first 
farmers  to  u.se  a  .sprinkling  system  in  tlie  Roberts  area. 
In  Dubois  he  had  farm  interests,  and  ser\ed  on  the 
Idaho  State  Sheep  Coniniissi.ui  tor  12  years     He  \Kas 
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named  to  the  Idaho  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame  in 
March  of  1975.  In  1973,  the  Rexburg  Chamber  of 
Commerce  named  him  "Outstanding  Citizen  of  the 
Year." 

In  Clark  County  the  Garner  ranch  was  located 
in      the      Jacoby      vicinity,      east      of     Dubois. 

Odgen,  Utah  was  John's  birthplace,  bom 
August  4,  1882,  the  son  of  John  Albert  and  Charlotte 
Pincock  Garner.  He  was  joined  by  three  brothers, 
George  A.,  Heber  R.  and  Ray  D.,  as  well  as  a  sister, 
Mary  (Hill).  His  family  moved  to  the  Upper  Snake 
River  Valley  when  he  was  but  one  year  old. 

His  early  education  was  in  the  Rexburg 
schools. 

Edith  Morgan  became  his  wife,  June  11,  1910 
at  the  Salt  Lake  City  LDS  Temple. 

They  were  the  parents  of  three  sons:  Reed  E. , 
K.  Willis  and  Morgan  K. ,  all  of  Rexburg. 

Edith  preceded  him  in  death  in  1959. 

John  then  married  Violet  Christena  Aldous, 
November  20,  1960.  Three  step-sons,  joined  this 
family:  Robert  Morgan,  Chicago,  Illinois,  Blaine 
Morgan,  Idaho  Falls  and  Myron  Morgan  of  San 
Francisco;  two  stepdaughters,  Dorothy  Heaton, 
Tillamook,  Oregon  and  Mrs.  Gary  (Echo)  Clemments 
of  Sugar  City.  Another  step-son,  Victor  died  July  1, 
1949. 

Violet's  first  husband  was  Victor  Simpson 
Morgan,  whom  she  married  April  8,  1922.  They 
lived  at  Bountiful,  Utah,  Downey,  then  back  to 
Rexburg. 

Violet  was  bom  August  1,  1899  at  Downey, 
Idaho,  to  Matilda  Christena  Felt  and  Robert  Frederick 
Aldous.  She  was  number  nine  in  a  family  of  fifteen, 
being  bora  in  a  log  house  with  a  dirt  roof. 

John  and  Violet  were  members  of  the  LDS 
church.  He  served  as  a  Sunday  School  superintendent 
and  also  in  many  other  positions  of  the  church.  He 
served  on  a  mission  to  San  Francisco  during  the  time 
of  the  great  earthquake.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  a  high  priest. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  December  5,  1977 
he  had  attained  the  age  of  95  and  was  living  in 
Rexburg.  He  was  survived  by  1 1  grandchildren  and 
10  great  grandchildren. 

RESEARCHED  BY  LOWELL  .1.  PARKINSON 


WILLIAM  "BILLY"  AND  NELLIE 
TRIPP  GARRETSON 


^$S;;*&\s  \-^^;^;?SiSS;  < 


"Bill"  &  Nellie 

James  William  Madison  "Billy"  Garretson, 
born  in  Perkinsville,  Indiana,  February  28,  1876,  met 
Nellie  Jean  Tripp,  born  July  13,  1881  in  Warren, 
Minnesota.  He  married  her  on  Christmas  Day,  19(X), 
in  Spokane,  Washington. 

The  couple  first  lived  in  the  Big  Bend  County 
in  Washington  and  then  returned  to  Spokane  where 
their  only  child,  Lucille  Jean,  was  born  January  27, 
1906.  In  1911  the  family  moved  to  a  small  farm  at 
Spokane  Bridge.  They  boarded  the  school  teacher, 
who  walked  with  Lucille  the  mile  to  the  log  school 
house  each  day  to  teach  the  8  pupils  in  attendance. 

In  the  spring  of  1917,  Billy  sold  the  farm,  and 
on  the  promise  of  a  pending  irrigation  project, 
homesteaded  land  in  Clark  County,  Idaho  two  miles 
west  of  Lidy  Hot  Springs,  in  the  Crooked  Creek  area. 
Nellie's  father,  Frederick  Tripp,  accompanied  the 
family  on  the  train  trip  to  Dubois  and  lived  with  them, 
in  a  tent,  on  the  new  land. 

"Billy"  dug  a  basement,  cut  and  hauled  logs, 
and  built  a  cabin  the  first  few  months  in  Clark 
County.  Sagebmsh  was  cut  and  used  for  firewood, 
and  water  was  hauled  by  wagon  from  the  hot  springs 
for  domestic  use.  Lucille  has  vivid  memories  of  the 
flying  ants  and  rattlesnakes  that  inhabited  the 
homestead.  He  patiented  320  acres  August  18,  1919. 
Their  cabin  was  sold  in  later  years  and  moved  to  Lidy 
Hot  Springs. 
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In  the  fall  of  1917  "Billy"  moved  the  family  to 
Dubois  where  they  lived  in  a  one-room  house  through 
the  winter.  The  next  spring  he  built  a  home  on  the 
west  side  of  town.  It  is  owned  by  Lynn  Thomas. 
(1992) 

During  the  years  1917  through  1924  (exact 
dates  not  remembered),  "Billy"  purchased  land  on  the 
Medicine  Lodge  sinks  and  in  (Camas  Meadows) 
Kilgore.  The  land  in  Kilgore  was  planted  in  grain  and 
the  family  spent  "harvest  time"  at  the  Kilgore  site. 
"Billy"  built  the  grain  elevator,  which  was  known  as 
the  "Wheat  and  Coal  Company",  in  Dubois.  The 
"Theo  Theatre"  was  constructed  by  "Billy"  and  a 
partner,  John  Palmer.  The  theatre  was  named  for 
John's  daughter,  and  was  the  only  movie  theatre 
Dubois  ever  had.  Silent  movies  and  road  shows  were 
the  highlight  of  entertainment  in  its  early  years,  later 
the  piano  and  stage  were  replaced  with  a  motion 
picture  screen.  Nellie  was  employed  during  these 
years  as  a  waitress  at  "The  Palm",  a  rather  elegant  ice 
cream  parlor  located  in  the  building  now  known  as  the 
Legion  Bar  and  Cafe. 

Lucille  entered  6th  grade  in  Dubois  in  1917 
and  was  graduated  from  high  school  in  1924. 

She  met  William  Russell  Craig  II  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  while  he  was  working  summer  months  at 
the  U.S  Sheep  Experiment  Station.  Russell  was  born 
in  1903,  of  Canadian  and  French  parents  in  Russell, 
Ontario,  Canada.  A  twin  sister,  Jean,  died  at  birth. 
He  was  raised  by  an  Aunt  and  Uncle  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  after  his  parents  died  of  causes  unknown  by  this 
writer. 

Lucille  and  Russell  were  married  September 
6,  1924  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  They  made  their  home 
in  Salt  Lake  City  for  a  year  before  returning  to  Dubois 
where  Russell  worked  for  "Billy"  at  the  Wheat  and 
Coal  Co. 

A  son,  William  Russell  "Bill"  Craig  III,  was 
born  to  Lucille  and  Russell,  November  9,  1925.  On 
June  26,  1931  a  daughter,  Jean,  joined  the  family  and 
on  April  28,  1933  another  son,  Donald  Lee,  was  born. 

Fredrick  Tripp,  Nellie's  Father,  died  in  1936. 
His  b(xly  was  returned  to  Spokane,  Washington.  He 
is  best  remembered  by  this  writer  as  teaching  her  to 
count  and  recite  the  alphabet  (for  a  small  .05  sum), 
while  perched  on  his  knee  at  the  home  of  Nellie  and 
"Billy." 

"Billy"  Garretson  died  of  cancer  at  the  age  of 
62,  in  1938,  and  is  buried  in  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 
He  is  most  fondly  remembered  by  his  grandson, 
"Bill,"  who  still  uses  all  the  "fishing  lore"  taught  to 


him  by  a  special  Grandpa. 

After  "Billy's"  death,  Nellie  took  over 
management  of  the  Wheat  and  Coal  Company,  the 
theatre,  and  the  Kilgore  farm.  She  also  operated  the 
Telephone  Company  located  in  the  Edie  Hotel.  Two 
grandchildren,  "Bill"  and  Jean,  were  living  with  her 
and  this  writer  remembers  well  the  long,  hard  hours 
her  "Gram"  spent  handling  all  the  businesses,  as  well 
as  raising  a  large  garden,  chickens,  rabbits,  and  a  cow 
that  required  daily  feeding  and  milking.  There  are 
recollections  of  several  "stray"  boys  that  came  through 
town  needing  a  temporary  home  and  Gram  always  had 
a  place  at  the  table  and  work  to  be  done  for  a  small 
salary. 

In  1944  Nellie  sold  her  home  and  businesses 
and  moved  to  Spokane,  Washington  with  a  friend, 
Jessie  Paul.  The  two  women  worked  in  a 
haberdashery  in  Spokane  until  1945  when  Nellie 
married  Fredrick  "Fred"  W.  Cline  and  moved  to 
Walla  Walla,  Washington,  Nellie  and  Fred  lived  there 
until  his  death  in  1958. 

In  1959  Nellie  moved  to  Boise,  Idaho  to  be 
near  her  daughter  Lucille.  She  lived  in  Boise  until  her 
death  November  2,  1978  at  the  age  of  97.  She  left 
behind  her  daughter  Lucille,  eight  grandchildren, 
twenty-three  great-  grand  children  and  six  great-great- 
grand  children.  She  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Dukiis 
Cemetery  beside  "Billy." 

COMPILED  BY  JEAN  CRAIG  SMALL 


ALICE  SMITH  CARTON 

Alice  Smith  Garton  came  with  her  parents  in 
1928  to  Kilgore,  where  she  attended  schcxil.  Alice 
graduated  from  the  Spencer  High  Schtxil.  She  went  to 
Pocatello  to  college,  where  .she  met  hor  hu.sband. 
Homer  Garton. 

Homer  was  employed  by  the  Bureau  o\ 
Reclamation,  affording  the  family  many  opp^^rtunities 
to  travel. 

Three  daughters:  Leann.  Marsha  Gac,  afvJ 
Janet,  were  horn  lo  them.  These  girls  all  married  and 
now  have  families  o\'  their  own. 

Alice  and  Homer  live  in  San  Francisco     Hf 

is  retired  and  occupies  him.self  with  his  hobby  of  K«t 

building. 

( OMIMLEI)  FKOM  FAMIl  V  HISTORY 
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DR.  NORMAN  AND  CAROLYN  GATES 


Norman 

Dr.  Norman  L.  Gates  accepted  the  position  of 
Veternary  Medical  Officer  at  the  U.S.  Sheep 
Experiment  Station  in  the  mid  70s.  Prior  to  moving  to 
Dubois,  he  had  operated  a  private  practice  at 
Hazelton,  Idaho. 

In  1961  he  received  his  Doctor  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  At  Texas  A  &  M  and  then  his  Master  of 
Public  Health  in  1965  at  Tulane  Medical  School. 

He  was  bom  August  29,  1933  at  Dallas, 
Texas.  He  was  joined  here  by  his  wife,  Carolyn,  a 
son  David,  and  a  daughter  Cathy.  Cathy  at  the  time 
was  attending  Lewis-Clark  Nursing  School  where  she 
graduated. 

Dr.  Gates  is  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church 
and  of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association. 

He  served  in  the  Army  from  1953  thru  1955. 
He  especially  enjoys  the  outdoors,  especially  hunting 
and  fishing. 

Both  "Norm"  and  Carolyn  became  quite  active 
in  community  affairs  while  at  the  Sheep  Station. 

Since  leaving  the  Sheep  Station  in  July,  1979, 
they  acquired  a  home  in  Troy,  Idaho  and  raise  sheep 
of  their  own.  Dr.  Gates  is  located  at  Washington 
State  University  at  Pullman. 

COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD 


DEWEY  BRADFORD  AND  MYRTLE  L. 
BARNEY  GAUCHAY 


Dewev  &  "Mvrt" 

Dewey  always  walked  with  a  limp,  but  the 
family  felt  fortunate  that  he  was  able  to  walk  as  well 
as  he  did.  When  Dewey  was  bom,  one  of  his  legs 
was  shorter  than  the  other,  causing  him  to  walk  on  his 
toes.  He  was  taken  to  Salt  Lake  City  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  where  surgery  was  preformed.  The  family 
was  delighted  to  see  him  retum  home  and  much 
improved  as  a  result  of  the  operation. 

Dewey  was  bora  July  27,  1920  at  Small, 
Idaho,  the  oldest  son  and  second  child  of  Paul  and 
Mable  Gauchay. 

He  attended  grade  school  and  a  part  of  his 
high  school  at  Medicine  Lodge,  then  graduated  from 
the  Dubois  High  School. 

He  returaed  home  to  assist  with  the  family 
ranch  operations  in  the  Medicine  Lodge  area.  He  also 
enjoyed  riding  horses. 

On  March  25,  1944  Dewey  married  Myrtle 
La  Vera  Bamey  of  Camas.  They  were  married  in 
Helena,  Montana.  They  continued  to  live  at  the 
Gauchay  ranch. 

Dewey  later  work  at  the  Bond  ranch,  moving 
into  one  of  the  ranch  houses,  which  was  formerly  the 
first  Small  Post  Office  and  Store  building.  While 
living  there,  just  prior  to  the  birth  of  their  first  child, 
it  burat  to  the  ground. 

Dewey  and  "Myrt"  had  five  children:  Dewey 
Jr,  bom  November  23,  1945,  died  November  27, 
1945;  Sillbom  infant  daughter,  August  24,  1946;  Lynn 
Paul,  August  15,  1947;  Sanda  Kay,  September  7, 
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1949  and  Connie  Dawn,  October  25,  1951. 

Myrtle  was  born  February  21,  1927  at 
Lewiston,  Idaho,  the  daughter  of  Lynn  Charles  and 
Telva  Leonard  Barney. 

She  grew  up  in  Hamer  and  Camas.  Her  first 
years  of  school  were  in  Hamer.  Virginia  Erickson 
Laird  was  a  favorite  teacher  at  the  time.  After  her 
dad  purchased  his  Camas  farm,  she  attended  school  at 
Camas,  then  back  to  Hamer,  where  she  graduated 
from  grade  school,  and  attended  high  school. 

Dewey  was  then  employed  by  the  State 
Highway  Department  for  18  months  before  he  passed 
away,  at  the  age  of  31,  May  18,  1952.  He  was  buried 
at  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

Myrtle  was  left  with  a  young  family  to  raise 
by  herself.  She  was  a  very  good  semstress  and 
enjoyed  making  most  of  her  childrens  clothes. 

On  July  4,  1953,  she  married  Ralph  Boatman. 
They  lived  in  Butte,  Montana  and  were  soon  divorced. 

While  in  Butte  she  worked  for  Sears  and 
Roebuck  for  several  years.  She  graduated  from 
beauty  school,  then  worked  in  a  salon  in  Montana. 

She  later  married  Walter  Goodman  and  lived 
in  Anaconda,  Montana.  He  was  a  driver  for 
Intermountain  Bus.  He  passed  away  of  cancer  in 
1991. 

Myrtle  became  ill  prior  to  his  death,  suffering 
with  cancer.  She  passed  away  January  14,  1992,  at 
the  age  of  64,  at  her  home  in  Anaconda.  She  was 
buried  by  Dewey  in  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD 


LUIS  de  GRAISfDVILLE  GAUCHAY 


Jane  &  Grandville 


"Granny",  as  he  was  known  to  his  friends, 
was  born  in  Annabella,  Utah  October  1880. 

In  1896  at  the  age  of  16  years  "Granny"  and 
a  friend,  by  the  name  of  Fairbanks,  left  Annabella, 
Utah  by  wagon,  and  made  their  way  into  the  interior 
of  Senora,  Mexico,  where  "Granny"  worked  with 
livestock. 

He  left  Mexico  in  the  year  of  1906  arriving  in 
Dubois,  Fremont  County,  Idaho,  in  July  of  the  same 
year.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Dubois  he  immediately 
hired  to  the  employ  of  Samuel  K.  Clark  on  his  ranch 
on  Medicine  Lodge  Creek,  working  during  the  haying 
season,  and  then  was  transferred  to  the  livestock 
operation.  He  remained  at  this  job  until  1912,  at 
which  time  he  left  the  employ  of  "Sam"  Clark. 

The  Collier  ranch  at  this  time  was  available, 
thus  he  purchased  it,  a  small  operation  bordering  the 
Steve  Green  ranch  and  William  Gillard  ranch.  This 
comer  was  called  the  "Dog  Corner." 

"Granny"  chose  to  marry  Jane  Mabel  Clark, 
daughter  of  Samuel  K.  Clark  and  sister  of  Connie 
Clark.  They  became  husband  and  wife  in  December 
of  1913.  This  ceremony  was  preformed  in  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho.  "Granny"  and  Jane  moved  into  their 
home  on  Dog  Corner,  becoming  life  long  friends  with 
their  neighbors. 

On  May  14,  1914,  with  the  help  of  their 
neighbor,  Mrs.  Steve  Green,  (known  as  Grandma 
Green)  Jane  gave  birth  to  their  only  child,  Clark 
Archie  Gauchay. 


(Saiirhav  Log  Home 
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In  1921  "Granny"  purchased  the  Indian  Creek 
ranch  from  John  Clark,  acquiring  the  Dog  Corner 
place.  In  1922  "Granny"  sold  or  went  into  partnership 
with  Lee  Hill  on  the  Indian  Creek  ranch  and  remained 
and  operated  the  ranch  until  his  death  in  June  6,  1936. 
He  is  buried  in  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

JANE  CLARK  GAUCHAY 

Jane  was  born  in  Centennial  Valley,  Montana, 
June,  1890,  the  second  of  five  children  of  Samuel  and 
Elizabeth  Clark.  John,  the  older  brother,  and  Jane 
attended  a  one  room  school  in  the  valley,  until  1902; 
at  this  time  the  family  moved  to  Dubois,  Idaho,  where 
Mr.  Clark  bought  an  interest  in  the  Pyke  Brothers 
Ranching  Operations  on  Medicine  Lodge  Creek,  nine 
miles  west  of  Dubois.  Mr.  Clark  purchased  the  Pyke 
Interest  and  it  soon  became  known  as  the  Clark 
Ranch.  Jane  and  her  brothers  and  sister,  Connie, 
attended  the  brick  school  near  Dog  Comer  on  the 
banks  of  Medicine  Lodge  Creek.  This  was  the  first 
brick  school  building.  She  then  attended  school  in 
Pocatello,  Idaho.  On  returning  to  their  ranch  after 
school,  she  remained  there  until  her  marriage  to 
Grandville  Gauchay  in  1913. 

Jane  passed  August  17,  1968  at  Whittier, 
California.    She  was  buried  in  the  Dubois  Cemetery, 

COMPILED  FROM  FAMILY  RECORDS 


PAUL  B.  GAUCHAY 


Paul.  .Tack.  "Tommv".  Kmt 

I,  Paul  Bradford  Gauchay,  first  lived  on  lower 


Medicine  Lodge.  My  parents  were  Waylett  Neilan 
and  Helen  Delores  Maloney  Gauchay.  My  birth  place 
was  Rexburg,  Idaho,  March  29,  1957.  We  lived  on 
the  Gauchay  ranch,  where  my  grandparents,  Paul  and 
Mabel  Thomas  Gauchay  originally  lived. 

My  other  grandparents,  Thomas  Joseph 
"Tom"  and  Eunice  Marie  George  Maloney  were  also 
early  homesteaders  of  Clark  County,  first  settling 
north  of  Dubois,  near  the  present  Sheep  Station 
overpass.   They  later  moved  their  family  into  Dubois. 

There  were  six  children  in  our  family.  My 
other  brothers  and  sisters  are:  Kent  Gauchay  - 
married  Kathleen  Lloyd,  they  reside  in  Idaho  Falls; 
Teresa  Gauchay  -  married  Micheal  D.  Wellard,  they 
live  in  Firth;  Jack  Gauchay  -  married  Celia  Maughan. 
divorced,  now  married  to  Bonnie  Wright,  living  in 
Provo,  Utah;  Melinda  Gauchay  -  married  Scott  Lewis, 
their  home  is  in  Riverton,  Wyoming;  Thomas  Dewey 
"Tom"  Gauchay  -  married  Vicki  Smith,  living  in 
Dubois.  We  were  all  raised  at  Medicine  Lodge  and 
Dubois.  I  rode  a  bus  the  first  three  years  from 
Medicine  Lodge.  After  moving  to  Dubois,  I  walked 
to  school. 

Some  of  my  teachers  were:  Mrs.  Ethlinda 
Ross  -  1st;  Mrs.  Wadsworth  -  2nd;  Mrs.  Ida  May 
Cook  -  Special  Ed;  Mrs.  McClopilin  -  3rd;  Mrs. 
Virginia  Laird  -  4th;  Mr.  Harry  Casey  -  5th;  Mr. 
James  Farley  -  6th. 

I  remember  I  didn't  like  the  Polio  vaccination 
I  had  to  take  at  the  gym  when  I  was  small.  Activities 
I  participated  in  at  school  were  school  plays, 
basketball,  baseball,  play  day,  spelling  bees,  skipping 
school,  graduation  exercises,  holiday  programs, 
incidents  happening  to  school  mates  or  teachers.  I 
didn't  have  to  say  anything  during  all  six  elementary 
Christmas  school  plays  until  my  last  one,  when  I  said 
one  line.  In  high  school  sports  meant  a  lot  to  me.  In 
1974  I  was  the  State  High  School,  long  jump 
champion. 

Yes,  we  always  had  a  telephone  in  our  home. 
We  had  gas  and  wood  burning  stove.  We  got  our 
wood  out  of  Dry  Creek.  We  were  lucky  as  we  always 
had  water  and  a  bathroom  in  our  house.  We  bought 
our  groceries  ft-om  the  Pilot  Cash  Store  in  Dubois. 
My  special  job  at  home  was  raking  the  yard.  I 
attended  the  LDS  church.  I  went  to  the  county  fairs, 
but  I  didn't  participate. 

My  college  days  at  Ricks  College  extended 
through  the  years  of  1975-76,  1979-80. 

I  served  a  Latter  Day  Saint  Mission  to  Sidney, 
Australia.    I  left  February,  1977  and  was  released 
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February  10,  1979. 

I  continued  my  studies  at  BYU.  I  started  with 
a  summer  job  with  the  Forest  Service  at  Dubois;  I  am 
now  employed  as  an  Administrative  Assistant  in  the 
Provo,  Utah  office,  on  a  fulltime  basis. 

I  married  Penny  Backus  at  Provo  LDS  Temple 
December  14,  1990.    Our  home  is  in  Provo,  Utah. 

Penny  is  an  elementary  teacher  at  Orem, 
Utah. 

I  will  always  consider  the  Dubois  area  as 
home,  and  look  forward  to  family  gatherings  at 
Moms. 

COMPILED  BY  PAUL  B.  GAUCHAY 


PAUL  BRADFORD  AND  MABLE  THOMAS 
GAUCHAY 


Paul  &  Mable  &  Family 

Paul  Bradford  Gauchay  came  into  this  country 
on  a  freight  train  when  he  was  fourteen  years  old.  He 
had  just  gotten  off  the  train,  when  he  was  asked  if  he 
could  run  a  buck  rake.  He  said  "Sure!";  he'd  never 
seen  one  in  his  life  before.  He  worked  for  August 
Doschades  for  three  years  on  Medicine  Lxxlge,  then 
for  Denning  and  Clark  where  he  broke  horses. 
Shortly  after  that  Clark  and  Denning  brought  a  herd  of 
Texas  long  horns  in. 

Paul  was  born  February  25,  1889  in  Anabella, 
Utah.  His  father  was  Phillip  Lewis  Gauchatt  and  his 
mother  Abagail  Lillian  Gardner  Gauchatt.  Paul 
changed  the  spelling  to  Gauchay  when  he  came  to 
Idaho,  as  his  mail  came  that  way.  Two  brothers,  Rolo 
and  Granny,  came  shortly  after  Paul. 

His  mother  passed  away  when  he  was  three 
and  he  was  raised  by  his  sister.  May,  in  Anabella. 
Soon  after  coming  to  Medicine  Lodge  Paul  took  up  a 
homestead  on  Middle  Creek. 

He  met  a  young  lady  living  at  Small,  Sarah 


Mabel  Thomas.  They  were  married  November  2, 
1915  at  Idaho  Falls  in  the  Porter  Hotel. 

They  came  back  and  lived  on  Middle  Creek 
for  awhile  on  his  homestead.  Paul  later  sold  this  to 
Rolo  and  Granny,  then  came  down  and  homesteaded 
on  the  flats. 

The  Gauchays  eventually  developed  their  own 
sheep  ranch,  running  their  sheep  in  Pleasant  Valley 
during  the  summer  months. 

Sarah  Mabel  was  the  daughter  of  Matilda  Ann 
Waylette  Thomas  and  Benjamin  Daniels  Thomas,  of 
Lower  Medicine  Lodge.  She  had  five  brothers  and 
sisters  including:  Mrs.  Will  (Ella)  Fayle;  Henry;  Mrs. 
Charles  (Latisha)  Small;  Mrs.  Carl  (Leah) 
Leonardson,  Dan;  Reese;  B.H.  (Hop)  and  George. 

She  received  her  formal  education  at  Medicine 
Lodge.  The  log  school.  District  No.  24,  was  across 
the  creek,  west  of  their  home.  She  later  lived  with 
her  brother,  Henry,  in  Dubois,  to  attend  high  school, 
where  she  graduated,  after  which  she  attended  the 
Academy  of  Idaho  in  Pocatello. 

Paul  drove  the  sch(X)l  bus  in  a  covered  sleigh 
or  wagon  for  many  years  after  their  marriage.  This 
job  he  maintained  intermittently  until  the  schcKils  were 
closed  at  Medicine  Lodge.  At  one  time  he  had  the 
contract  for  both  the  upper  and  lower  lodge,  at  which 
time  his  daughter,  Pauline,  helped  to  drive  one  of  the 
buses. 

Paul  and  Mable  always  enjoyed  the  many 
dances,  especially  at  Medicine  Uxige.  Paul  delighted 
in  calling  for  some  of  the  g(H>d  dances,  such  as  the 
Virginia  Reel.  Everyone  that  went  to  tlie  dances 
always  brought  Pot  Luck,  so  there  would  be  plent\  to 
eat  during  and  after  the  dances.  Paul  and  Mable  were 
involved  with  the  local  Square  Dance  group  that 
originated  through  the  Medicine  Lodge  Grange.  Tho 
remainder  of  club  were:  Leo  and  Bernice  Berr\ ,  Carl 
and  Leah  Leonardson,  Stacy  and  Helen  Bond  and  Art 
and  Maggie  Edie. 

Tne  Gauchays  were  the  parents  o\'  six 
children:  Pauline  Mable  born  July  27.  19 Id;  Vivian 
Matilda,  born  January  9,  1918;  Ann  Kirn  May  1^)19. 
died  soon  after  birth;  Dewey  Bradford,  born  JuIn  27. 
1920;  Waylett  Neilan.  Kirn  January  1,  1924  and  Sarah 
Joyce,  born  July  19.  1928. 

Paul  passed  away  September  29.   1953    ot  a 

heart  attack. 

Mable  moved  \o  Dubois  in  l'>(0  \Nhere  she 
lived  out  her  life.  At  thai  time  her  son.  WasU-tt  .md 
family  tiHik  over  tlie  home  ranch,  operating  llu-  sheep 
busine.ss. 
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She  served  as  mail  clerk  in  B<')ise  during  the 
senate  sessioas  of  I%1  and  1963,  which  she 
remembers  as  being  a  very  interesting  experience. 
She  then  operated  the  State  Liquor  Sujre  in  Dubois  for 
six  years. 

Mable  was  thrilled  tfj  be  chosen  to  reign  over 
the  1969  Clark  County  Roundup  Rcxle^j  Days  of  June 
14  and  15  in  Dubfjis  as  "Pioneer  Queen."  She  chose 
\f)  ride  a  horse  during  the  celebration. 

Mable  watched  the  advent  of  the  early 
homesteaders  while  growing  up,  during  her  early 
married  life,  then  watched  them  depart  one  by  one. 
She  has  had  her  share  of  cares,  but  always  enjoyed 
handling  a  spirited  team  of  horses,  or  was  equally  at 
home  on  a  saddle  horse  most  of  her  life. 

Mable  enjoyed  her  membership  in  the  Dubois 
Rebekah  Lrxlge.  She  also  never  missed  a  basketball 
game.  She  passed  away,  February  21,  1973.  She 
came  home  after  helping  all  day  serving  lunch  during 
the  Odd  Fellows  and  Rebekah  snowmachine  race  east 
of  Dubois  on  February  21.  She  passed  away  early 
that  same  evening  at  her  home.  The  Clark  County 
High  Schcx)l  Basketball  Team  served  as  her  honorary 
pall  bearers. 

Both  Paul  and  Mable  are  buried  in  the  Dubois 
Cemetery. 

COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD 


ROLLO  AND  IDA  LAPRELE 
SAFFORD  GAUCHAY 


Ida  LaPrele 


Rollo  and  LaPrele  Gauchay  came  to 


Middle  Creek  around  1914  from  Annabella,  Utah. 
With  them,  two  daughters,  Lillian,  age  11,  and 
Bernice  age  5. 

LaPrele  was  bom  November  28,  1878  in 
Annabella,  Utah,  a  daughter  of  William  .Nelson  and 
Emma  Maria  Johnson  Spafford.  She  was  the  youngest 
of  eleven  children.  The  rest  of  the  family  were  bom 
at  Springville,  Utah.  She  moved  as  a  small  child  to 
Annabella. 

She  was  married  to  Phillip  Rollo  Gauchay 
(Gauchet)  in  the  Manti  LDS  Temple  May  21,  1902. 
They  lived  here  until  1913,  when  they  moved  to 
Small,  Idaho,  to  dry  farm  east  of  the  old  Denning 
Ranch. 

Here  they  owned  and  operated  a  sawmill  for 
a  few  years.  At  first  they  traveled  over  the  dugway 
from  Indian  Creek  on  their  trips  to  Dubois  to  haul 
lumber  and/or  to  obtain  needed  supplies.  Later  a  road 
was  built  down  the  creek  to  Medicine  Lodge,  which 
made  the  trip  much  easier. 

Their  son,  Phillip,  "Phil,"  was  bom  at  Middle 
Creek. 

Both  girls  married  during  this  time.  Lillian 
married  Bob  Parkinson  from  St.  Anthony.  Bernice 
married  a  happy-go-lucky  cowboy  from  Wyoming 
named,  "Dude,"  Ralph  Keeney. 

Rollo  bought  part  of  the  Leonardson  Ranch  on 
Lower  Medicine  Lodge.  Buildings  were  moved  in  and 
the  family  took  up  p>ermanent  residence. 

Rollo  died  there  in  1932,  and  LaPrele  in  1951. 
LaPrele's  passed  away  July  21,  1951,  at  the  age  of  73. 
Her  services  were  held  July  25,  at,  Sevier  County, 
Annabella,  Utah.    She  was  also  buried  in  Annabella. 

LEO  &  BERNICE  GAUCHAY  BERRY 
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Bernice  &  Leo 
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Bernice  and  her  second  husband,  Leo  Berry, 
bought  the  family  ranch  from  LaPrele  in  1937.  They 
lived  there  until  1965  when  the  ranch  was  sold  to 
"Ken"  Rowland  of  Idaho  Falls. 

Bernice  was  born  December  23,  1909  in 
Annabelle,  Utah,  to  Rollo  and  Ida  Laprelle  Stafford 
Gauchay. 

Her  eighth  grade  term  report  card  was  dated 
1923-1924  from  Annabella,  Utah.  She  was  promoted 
into  the  ninth  grade  by  her  teacher  and  principal,  Theo 
R.  Bohn. 

Bernice  had  one  daughter,  Margaret,  from  her 
former  marriage  with  "Dude"  Keeney.  She  married 
Leland  Powell  of  Dubois. 

Leo  also  had  a  daughter,  Grace,  by  a  former 
marriage.  She  married  Paul  Stanton  and  lived  in 
Nebraska. 

The  community  of  Medicine  Lodge  enjoyed 
getting  together  on  many  social  occasions.  The 
families  would  take  turns  having  dinner  or  card  parties 
throughout  the  year.  Leo  and  Bernice  were  members 
of  the  Medicine  Lodge  Grange,  and  held  offices. 
When  the  Grange  disbanded  about  five  couples  formed 
a  square  dance  group,  in  which  they  were  involved. 
These  dancers  were:  Art  and  Maggie  Edie,  Paul  and 
Mable  Gauchay,  Stacy  and  Helen  Bond,  Carl  and 
Leah  Leonardson  and  Leo  and  Bernice. 

They  often  attended  the  Idaho  Cattlemen 
Association  meetings. 

The  annual  Easter  community  dinner  was 
always  a  success  and  well  as  the  dances,  usually 
during  the  holidays  at  the  Medicine  Lodge  school. 
The  swims  and  dances  at  Lidy  Hot  Springs  were 
attended  quite  frequendy  by  the  community.  Then 
there  were  the  rodeos  at  Lidys,  Spencer  and  Kilgore. 

The  invasion  of  the  Mormon  Crickets  was  a 
disaster  the  community  would  like  to  forget.  Leo  and 
Bernice  put  a  strip  of  tin  completely  around  their 
house  area  to  keep  the  crickets  out,  but  they  still 
climbed  over  and  covered  their  house  to  the  point  it 
was  impossible  to  go  through  the  kitchen  door  without 
them  falling  off  the  house. 

She  drove  the  Lower  Medicine  Lodge  school 
bus  for  quite  sometime.  She  enjoyed  driving  the  team 
and  sleigh,  which  was  required  several  months  each 
winter.  The  covered  wagon  also  had  a  stove  inside  to 
keep  the  students  and  usually  a  teacher  warm.  It 
consisted  of  canvas  covering  on  a  box  sleigh,  benches 
along  each  side  and  a  wcxxl  burning  stove  in  the 
center.  Students,  and  usually  a  teacher,  would  sing, 
play  card,  games,  and  tease,  on  those  long  trips.    No 


doubt  it  was  driving  the  driver  wild.  One  morning 
while  driving  her  team  and  sleigh  over  ice  which  had 
flooded  and  frozen  from  the  Medicine  Lodge  creek 
between  Bonds  and  Shentons,  her  team  went  down  on 
the  ice.  They  spent  several  hours  working  to  unhook 
the  team  to  get  them  off  the  ice.  The  rest  of  the 
winter  she  had  Don,  Dean  and  Joann  Shenton  walk  to 
Bonds,  where  she  picked  up  Bonnie  Bond.  She  did 
not  travel  over  the  ice,  if  it  wasn't  necessary  after 
that.  Occasionally,  on  a  particularly  nice  day,  she 
went  in  a  one-horse-open-sleigh.  That  was  a  special 
treat  after  being  confined  all  winter  indoors. 

Bernice  enjoyed  raising  horses,  and  always 
had  several  in  to  work  with.  Of  course  horses  were 
used  for  the  field  work  all  the  time,  for  feeding  the 
cattle,  and  at  haying  time. 

Leo  Mathias  Berry  was  the  son  of  Lyman 
Adelbert  and  Winnie  Sparks  Berry.  He  was  born 
January  3,  1888  at  Ida  Grove,  Iowa.  He  was  baptized 
a  member  of  the  LDS  Church  January  31,  1958  by 
Lynn  L.  Lake.  The  Bishop  of  the  Beaver  Creek 
Branch  was  H.  Dale  Willes. 

Bernice  and  Leo  traveled  a  short  time  until 
Leo's  death  in  1%5.  Bernice  continued  to  travel  and 
spent  the  winters  in  Cucamonga,  California  with 
daughter  Margaret  and  Leland  Powell  and  family  until 
her  death  April  17,  1972.  Both  Leo  and  Bernice  are 
buried  in  his  hometown  area  in  Nebraska. 

"BERT"  &  LILLIAN  GAUCHAY  WILLIAMS 


Lillian  Gauchay 

The  other  two  children  of  Rollo  and  LaPrele 
lived  out  of  the  state.  Lillian  lived  in  Dillon.  Montana 
with  her  second  husband.  Albertus  G.  "Bert" 
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Williams,  whom  she  married  in  1930.  Lillian  had  one 
daughter,  named  Dolores. 

"Bert"  was  bom  in  Decatur,  Illinois, 
September  26,  1873;  he  came  to  Beaverhead  county  as 
a  young  man  to  work  for  Dave  Metlen  on  the  Horse 
Prairie  ranch.  Later,  he  served  as  clerk,  when  the 
Metlen  hotel  was  built. 

He  then  became  associated  with  the  P.  and  O. 
Livestock  Company,  serving  as  accountant  and  buyer 
for  that  firm  for  about  thirty  years.  During  that 
period  he  also  operated  the  old  Rife  ranch  on  the 
Rattlesnake. 

He  was  married  to  "Katie"  Rife  in  the  fall  of 
1899.  She  passed  away  five  years  later,  in  1904.  He 
built  the  residence  at  206  South  Rife  Street  in  1912 
and  made  that  his  home  until  it  sold  just  prior  to  his 
death. 

Upon  leaving  the  P.  &  O.  he  served  as 
accountant  for  a  number  of  large  livestock  ranches  of 
the  county.  He  was  a  familiar  figure  at  auction  sales, 
acting  as  clerk  for  the  big  horse  auctions  years  ago, 
and  for  subsequent  Hereford  and  ram  sales  and  farm 
auctions. 

"Bert"  passed  away  following  a  heart  attack 
March  17,  1947.  He  was  survived  by  his  wife;  a  son, 
Bernard  Williams  and  a  step-daughter,  Mrs.  Ramsey 
(Delores)  Ackerman. 

His  wife  and  step-daughter,  have  both  since 
passed  away. 

PHILLIP  GAUCHAY 


"Phil" 

"Phil"  lived  in  Provo,  Utah  quite  a  few  years 
where  he  was  attending  college. 

He  married  Catherine  Hooper,  and  had  three 
girls,  Ann,  Janet,  and  Alice.    Eventually  the  family 


moved  from  Provo  to  Anchorage,  Alaska.  "Phil" 
died  in  Alaska  in  1963.  His  family  still  resides  there 
where  Catherine  taught  school. 

COMPILED  BY  MARGARET  KEENEY  POWELL 


WAYLETT  NEILAN  AND  HELEN 
MALONEY  GAUCHAY 


Helen  &  Wavlett 

When  Waylett  was  little  he  was  very  shy,  and 
the  family  remembers  that  whenever  company  arrived, 
Waylett  could  not  be  found. 

Waylett  Neilan  Gauchay  was  a  "New  Years" 
baby,  bom  January  1,  1924  at  Dubois,  the  fifth  child 
of  Paul  and  Mable. 

He  enjoyed  growing  up  on  the  family  ranch  on 
Lower  Medicine  Lodge,  and  he  especially  loved  taking 
care  of  the  animals. 

He  attended  grade  school  and  a  couple  years 
of  high  school  at  the  Medicine  Lodge  school.  He  and 
Lloyd  Small  were  good  Buddies  while  growing  up. 
Waylett's  dad  was  a  school  bus  driver,  so  saw  that  he 
got  to  school.  Little  did  Paul  know  that  Lloyd  and 
Waylett  were  having  a  good  time  during  the  day,  but 
not  usually  at  school.  Mr.  Schifler,  the  upper  grades 
teacher,  allowed  the  boys  to  use  his  old  car.  This 
they  did,  and  as  soon  as  Mr.  Gauchay  was  out  of  site, 
the  boys  jumped  in  Schifler 's  car  and  were  not  seen 
again  until,  just  before  school  bus  time,  standing  in 
line  to  go  home  on  the  bus,  as  innocent  as  two  young 
lads  could  be. 

Waylett  went  on  to  graduate  from  the  Dubois 
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High  School.  After  which  he  became  the  bus  driver 
of  the  Medicine  Lodge  school  bus  after  the 
consolidation  of  schools  in  Clark  County. 

He  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army  February  14, 
1944,  serving  in  the  European,  African  and  Middle 
East  Campaign.  He  was  discharged  May  24,  1946 
and  returned  to  Medicine  Lodge,  where  he  helped  his 
father,  Paul  on  the  sheep  ranch. 

Waylett  married  Helen  Maloney  of  Dubois, 
July  17,  1953. 
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Kent.  Teresa.  Paul. 
Jack.  Melinda.  "Tom" 

Helen  was  born  July  19,  1928  at  Dubois, 
Idaho.  Her  parents  were  Thomas  Joseph  and  Eunice 
George  Maloney.  She  was  raised  and  attended  school 
at  Dubois  where  she  graduated.  Helen  worked  at 
several  different  jobs,  including  a  short  term  as 
Dubois  Post  Master. 

They  began  their  marriage  by  living  on  the 
Gauchay  ranch  on  Medicine  Lodge.  Waylett  was  a 
natural  stockman  and  continued  to  operate  the  ranch 
after  the  death  of  his  dad,  Paul,  September  29,  1953. 

It  wasn't  long  after  that  until  he  had  a  serious 
heart     attack.  He     never     was     well     again. 

Waylett  developed  terminal  health  problems, 
resulting  in  a  final  heart  attack,  January  10,  1966  at 
Small. 

He  was  buried  in  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

Helen  was  left  with  a  small  family  of  six 
children  to  raise.  This  included:  Kent  Waylett, 
Teresa  Ann,  Paul  Bradford,  Jack  Matthew,  Melinda 
and  Thomas  Dewey. 

Helen    moved    to    Dubois,    where    she    has 


worked  to  help  raise  her  family.  She  is  now  a 
teacher's  aid  in  the  reading  department  of  the  Clark 
County  Elementary  School,  and  also  librarian  for  the 
Dubois  Public  Library. 

She  surely  needs  to  be  complimented  on  the 
fine  job  she  has  accomplished  in  raising  their  children. 
I  am  sure  Waylett,  if  he  was  alive  today,  would  be 
very  proud  of  her. 

She  enjoys  having  her  grandchildren  spend 
time  with  her  in  Dubois  and  family  gatherings. 
COMPILED     FROM     FAMILY     RECORDS     BY     BONNIE 
STODDARD 


CLARENCE  FREDERICK  "FRED"  AND 
FLORENCE  LINDORG  GAUGER 
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Florence  &  "Fred" 

"Fred"  and  Florence  Gauger  first  came  to 
Spencer  in  the  early  1930's  where  they  spent  stmie 
twenty  years.  He  was  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
working  as  an  agent  or  a  telegrapher  until  his 
retirement  in  1958.  Florence  also  worked  in  Spencer 
during    the    second    World    War    as    a    telegrapher. 

"Fred"  was  born  July  19.  1891,  in  St.  Paul. 
Minnesota,  the  son  of  August  and  Ernestine  Gauger. 
The  family  moved  to  Butte,  Montan.i  in  1^)16. 

He  worked  as  a  station  agent  tor  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  and  then  for  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad. 

Florence  was  born  September  23.  18%  at 
Sheridan,  Wyoming,  the  daughter  off-rank  and  SigriJ 
Amelia  Rome  Lindorg. 

She  workeJ  in  Silver  Rnv,  Mont.itu.  in  her 
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father's  general  store  and  was  the  Silver  Bow 
Postmistress.  At  that  time  she  was  Montana's 
youngest  postmistress.  It  was  here  she  first  met  her 
husband  to  be,  "Fred"  Gauger,  who  was  with  the 
Butte  Anaconda  Pacific  Railroad  and  handling  the 

mail. 

During  World  War  I,  he  served  in  the  U.S. 
Army  in  France.  "Fred"  jokenly  said,  "For  over  ten 
years  I  resisted  her,  and  I  even  joined  the  U.S.  Army 
and  served  during  World  War  I,  but  eventually  I 
couldn't  resist  her  charms  any  longer." 

"Fred"  and  Florence  were  married  in  Butte, 
Montana  in  1922. 

After  their  marriage,  they  moved  to  Sage, 
Wyoming,  for  ten  years,  then  shifted  with  the  railroad 
to  parts  of  Utah,  Wyoming,  Idaho  and  Montana, 
coming  to  Idaho  in  the  early  1930s. 

The  Gauger s  were  the  parents  of  two  sons, 
David  and  Donald,  who  attended  school  in  Spencer 
until  they  were  in  high  school. 

The  Gaugers  remembered  the  hard  winters  in 
Spencer,  some  that  nearly  buried  the  railroad  depot, 
and  the  blizzards  that  stranded  the  trains  in  the  town, 
requiring  the  big  rotary  to  clear  the  tracks  to  put  the 
trains  in  motion  once  again. 

The  Gaugers  were  justly  proud  of  their  two 
sons,  both  of  whom  were  in  the  service.  David  served 
four  and  one  half  years,  and  Donald  was  in  two 
different  times,  and  served  throughout  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  War. 

Before  their  retirement  they  bought  a  home  in 
Summers,  Montana,  on  the  Flat  Head  Lake,  but  after 
one  year  there,  decided  to  come  back  to  Idaho.  They 
moved  to  Dubois  where  they  built  their  home  in  1959. 

The  Gaugers  were  members  of  the  Dubois 
Community  Church.  Florence  enjoyed  the  association 
of  the  Dubois  Ladies  Aid. 

"Fred"  had  time  to  enjoy  gardening  in  Dubois. 
In  1972  he  raised  a  42  pound  pumpkin  in  his  garden 
from  seeds  sent  to  him  from  France  by  his  son's 
father-in-law.  The  Gaugers  had  ample  for  their 
Thanksgiving  pies. 

In  1920  "Fred"  grew  his  first  prize-winning 
pumpkin  from  seeds  he  brought  from  France,  where 
he  was  stationed  during  World  War  I.  It  grew  to  92 
pounds  and  took  second  place  in  the  Minnesota  State 
Fair  that  year. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  March  27, 
1975,  PHorence  sold  her  home  to  Betty  Kirkpatrick, 
then  moved  to  Dallas,  Texas,  to  be  nearer  her  sons, 
David  and  family  of  Dallas,  Texas  and  Donald  and 


family,  of  Pacifica,  California.     She  passed  away, 
April  22,  1990  at  the  age  of  93  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

Both  "Fred"  and  Florence  were  buried  in  the 
Dubois  Cemetery. 

COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD 


JAMES  T.  GAYLE 


"Rav"  Callison.  Mildred  Gavle.  "Bill" 
Crooker.  (?)  &  "Art"  Gavle 

James  T.  Gayle  was  a  well  known 
businessman  of  his  time  in  the  town  of  Dubois,  where 
he  was  a  representative,  being  the  secretary  and 
manager  of  the  Miller  &  Gayle  Company  at  Dubois. 

Gayle  built  the  home  that  is  presently  owned 
by  Ernest  and  Kay  Sill  in  Dubois. 

His  birth  place  was  Franklin  county, 
Kentucky,  on  October  12,  1856.  His  father,  Dr. 
Robert  C.  Gayle,  was  a  native  of  Virginia  and  became 
a  physician  in  Kentucky.  He  made  a  specialty  of 
dropsy  cases  and  patients  came  to  him  from  as  far  east 
as  Philadelphia,  and  as  far  west  as  Colorado.  He 
continued  in  practice  in  Kentucky  throughout  his  entire 
life,  passing  away  in  March,  1900.  His  wife  was  the 
former  Susan  M.  Bradley,  born  in  Kentucky.  Her 
death  occurred  in  December,  1900. 

James  T.  Gayle  spent  his  youthful  days  in 
Franklin  county,  Kentucky,  and  remained  at  home 
throughout  the  period  of  his  minority.  He  then  went 
to  Indiana,  where  he  was  employed  at  farm  work  for 
three  and  a  half  years.  The  opportunities  of  the  new 
and  growing  west,  however,  attracted  him,  and  in 
April,  1881,  he  came  to  Idaho,  spending  the  first 
summer  in  placer  mining  at  Leesburg,  and  thus 
became  connected  with  general  merchandising 
interests.    He  was  afterward  with  the  firm  of  George 
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L.  Shoup  &  Company  at  Salmon,  Idaho,  and  his 
capabiHty  and  faithfulness  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that 
he  was  retained  by  that  firm  for  seven  years.  He 
returned  to  Kentucky  with  the  intention  of  remaining 
and  he  engaged  in  the  drug  business  with  a  brother  for 
a  year  and  a  half,  but  the  lure  of  the  west  was  upon 
him  and  he  disposed  of  his  interests  in  Kentucky  to 
return  to  Idaho.  He  then  located  at  Challis,  Idaho, 
and  purchased  an  interest  in  a  general  merchandise 
store  conducted  by  R.  N.  Hull  &  Company,  and  after 
fourteen  years  there  he  bought  the  interest  of  another 
partner  and  thus  became  the  holder  of  two-thirds  of 
the  stock. 

In  September,  1911,  he  disposed  of  his 
business  there  and  came  to  Dubois  in  June,  1912,  at 
which  time  he  purchased  a  half  interest  in  the  general 
merchandise  business.  He  bought  out  F.  A.  Pyke  and 
became  the  associate  of  David  Miller,  thus  organizing 
the  Miller  &  Gayle  Company,  of  which  he  was  the 
secretary  and  manager.  They  carried  an  extensive 
stock  of  goods  and  did  a  business  of  mammoth 
proportions  for  a  town  the  size  of  Dubois.  Gayle  was 
a  Post  Master  in  Dubois,  and  he  was  an  instigator  of 
the  Bank  in  the  town.  (According  to  old  timers,  there 
was  a  red  light  district  in  Dubois  at  this  time.  It  was 
located  west  of  the  courthouse,  near  the  old  dump 
yard  site.) 

Miller  and  Gayle  also  conducted  a  general 
store  at  Lakeview,  Montana,  and  Mr.  Gayle  was  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Challis. 
He  owned  city  property  in  Boise  and  Spokane, 
Washington,  and  was  a  business  man  of  marked  ability 
and  enterprise  whose  ready  recognition  and  utilization 
of  opportunities  had  placed  him  in  a  commanding 
position  among  the  merchants  and  enterprising  men  of 
his  section  of  the  state. 

In  October,  1884,  Mr.  Gayle  was  married  to 
Miss  Nettie  Kaufman.  They  became  the  parents  of 
three  children.  Aurthur  W.,  born  September,  1885, 
and  was  assistant  cashier  in  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Dubois;  Mildred,  born  in  February,  1892,  and  Walter 
Fredrick,  born  in  September,  1887,  who  passed  away 
in  February,  1888.  The  wife  and  mother  died  January 
31,  1919,  after  an  illness  of  two  weeks.  Her  death  was 
deeply  deplored  by  her  friends. 

Mr.  Gayle  was  a  stalwart  advocate  of 
republican  principles  and  had  served  as  a  member  of 
the  village  board  of  Dubois  since  the  incorporation  of 
the  village  in  1915.  At  all  times  he  was  kennly 
interested  in  those  activities  which  contribute  to  public 


progress  and  improvement.     His  religious  faith  was 
that  of  the  Christian  church. 

INFORMATION  FROM  STATE  fflSTORICAL  SOCIETY 


"THE  PEDDLER"  -  "JOE"  GEORGE 

While  "Joe"  George  was  never  a  resident  of 
Medicine  Lodge,  I  have  always  felt  that  he  played  an 
important  part  in  the  growth  of  that  area. 

"Joe"  George  was  an  Italian  having 
headquarters  in  Idaho  Falls  where  he  had  a  supply 
building.  He  kept  a  stock  of  merchandise  needed  in 
most  rural  households,  such  as:  piece  goods,  laces  of 
various  types,  ribbons  of  various  widths  and  colors  as 
well  as  a  variety  of  notions.  From  his  supply  depwt, 
he  made  regular  trips  with  team  and  light  wagon  to  the 
Medicine  Lodge  area,  and  of  course  many  other  rather 
isolated  areas. 

The  ladies  especially  appreciated  having  "Joe" 
call,  as  in  most  families  the  women  were  kept  prett>' 
much  at  home  taking  care  of  their  duties.  "Joe" 
George  was  always  welcome. 

After  supplying  many  friends  with  his  N^'ares 
a  number  of  years,  "Joe"  gave  up  peddling  and 
became  the  owner  and  operator  of  one  of  the  earliest 
movie  theaters,  first  silent,  and  later  "talkie,"  in  Idaho 
Falls.  The  writer  recalls  "Joe's"  theater  was  located 
on  First  Street  almost  directly  across  the  street  from 
what  is  now  Chesbro  Music  Store.  "Joe",  with  his 
wide  acquaintance  of  so  many  of  his  former  rural 
customers,  was  usually  at  the  ticket  window  with  a  big 
smile  and  hearty  greeting.  "Joe"  operated  the  theater 
during  the  late  1890's  and  the  early  1900's.  "Joe" 
George  retired  from  the  active  business  life  and  lived 
out  the  rest  of  his  life  quietly,  st)  far  as  the  writer 
knows,  in  Idaho  Falls. 

COMPILED  BY  CARL  lEONARDSON 


MARK  JENNINGS  AM)  MARY  JANE 
Bl'RTON  GIBSON 

Mark  Jennini:s  and  Mary  Jaix'  Burton  Gibs^m 
resided  in  DuKiis  during  tlu-  early  years  ot  ihfir 
marriage.  Mark  was  the  publishor  of"  thr  Clark 
County  Rinner  Newspajx-r  and  Man,  Jarx-  asMstcd 
him  in  the  office. 
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Mary  Jane  was  born  April  22,  1899  in  Salt 
Lake  City  to  Charles  A.  Burton  and  Jane  G.  Burton. 

On  June  28,  1924  she  married  Mark  Jennings 
Gibson  in  Butte,  Montana. 

Mary  Jane  was  also  a  sister  of  a  long  time 
Dubois  resident  and  teacher,  Ida  May  Cook. 

She  worked  in  various  banks  in  eastern  Idaho, 
as  well  as  assisted  her  husband  in  the  newspaper 
business.  Later  in  her  life,  she  worked  as  a 
bookkeeper  and  secretary  for  Goodman  Oil  Company, 
the  Ada  County  Treasurer's  office  and  the  Idaho  State 
Land  Department. 

Mark  and  Mary  Jane  were  the  parents  of  a 
daughter,  Patsey  Lee  Anderson,  now  residing  in  King 
Hill,  two  sons,  B.  Wesley  Gibson  now  living  in 
Portland,  Oregon  and  Mark  J.  Gibson  of  Oakland, 
California.  Mary  Jane  passed  away  January  25, 
1990  at  Gooding.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her 
parents  and  husband.  Besides  her  children,  she  was 
survived  at  the  time  of  her  death  by  two  sisters, 
Marion  R.  Davis  of  Middleton-Free water,  Oregon  and 
Mrs.  O.L.  (Ida  May)  Cook  of  Dubois,  Idaho,  one 
brother,  Auther  L.  Burton,  Blackfoot,  Idaho,  thirteen 
grandchildren  and  six  great  grandchildren. 

She  was  buried  in  the  Dry  Creek  Cemetery  in 
Boise. 

COMPILED  BY  FAMILY/NEWSPAPER 


JESSE  F.  GILLASPIE 


Jessie  familv.Beaver  Dairy  Cr.Ranch 

Jesse  F.Gillaspie  was  born  in  1860  at  Dayton, 
Ohio,  the  son  of  Charles  Gillaspie  and  Julia  Ann 
Shook,  He  was  the  third  child  of  five;  the  two 
youngest  died  as  infants  and  are  buried  in  the  old 


cemetery  at  Germantown,  Ohio,  with  their  parents. 

Jesse's  father  was  a  Civil  War  Veteran. 
Before  the  war  he  ran  a  grist  mill  near  Springboro, 
Ohio,  and  later  had  a  butcher  shop  in  Germantown. 
After  the  war  he  moved  his  family  to  the  country  and 
raised  tobacco.  Jesse's  mother  died  when  he  was  14 
years  old,  and  after  a  few  years  his  father  sold  out. 
Jesse  went  to  work  to  support  himself  from  then  on. 

In  1877  he  went  to  Minnesota,  and  worked  on 
farms  and  for  the  railroad  around  St. Paul  and  Pelican 
Rapids  for  several  years.  He  liked  to  fish  and  hunt, 
and  supported  himself  by  catching  and  selling  fish. 

In  1881  Jesse  married  Ida  Marie  Wright  at 
Pelican  Rapids,  Minn.  Their  first  two  children  were 
born  there:  a  daughter,  Grace,  and  a  son,Cappie. 
Cappie  died  as  an  infant. 

Jesse  out-fitted  a  covered  wagon  and  they 
began  to  travel  west  looking  for  work  along  the  way. 
Their  second  son,  William,  was  born  in  Grand  Forks, 
North  Dakota,  in  1885;  and  two  children  in 
Springbrook,  North  Dakota,  Richard  in  1887,  and 
Ethel  in  1888. 

In  Montana  Jesse  worked  for  the  railroad  as 
Section  boss  on  the  narrow  gage  railroad  between 
Great  Falls  and  Shelby  then  between  Shelby,  and 
Regina,  Canada.  The  winter  was  very  cold  there,  and 
he  came  down  with  pneumonia, he  never  recovered. 
As  an  invalid,  he  continued  on  with  his  wife,  a  tiny 
woman  less  than  100  lbs.,  caring  for  the  horses  and 
other  work.  They  hoped  that  they  could  reach  the 
coast  where  the  milder  winter  would  help  him  to 
recover  his  strength.  Their  fifth  child,  Ethel,  died  in 
Great  Falls,  Mont.  When  they  reached  Medicine 
Lodge,  Idaho,  they  could  go  no  farther.  They  camped 
on  a  creek  on  a  ranch  belonging  to  the  Small  family. 
Mr.  Small  saw  how  sick  Jesse  was.  He  took  the 
family  into  his  home;  they  stayed  there  several  months 
until  Jesse  died  in  1890.  He  was  30  years  old.  He 
was  buried  on  the  ranch,  and  today  his  grave  is  one  of 
five  unmarked  graves  in  the  old  cemetery. 


Gillaspie  Photo  near  Beaver  Canyon 
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The  children  were  adopted  out  and  went  to 
New  York.      No   further  contact  of  the  family   is 

known. 

COMPILED  FROM  CLARK  COUNTY  NEWSPAPER/FAMILY 


IKE  GIMPLE 


For  a  time  Ike  Gimple  lived  in  the  Idmon 


area. 


One  Christmas,  having  no  children  of  his 
own,  he  made  a  doll  crib,  sanded  and  shined  it  up. 
When  Christmas  came  he  snow-shoed  over  to  Taylors 
and  brought  it  to  their  daughter,  Jessie.  Ernest 
Taylor,  her  brother,  remembers  it  well. 

Ike  moved  back  down  to  Piano,  where  he  had 
a  place  not  far  from  Etsel  Fisher.  He  lived  out  his 
days  in  this  area  as  a  bachelor. 

COMPILED  BY  EILEEN  BENNET 


HAROLD  AND  CLARA  GLASCOCK 


Harold  &  Clara 

Harold  and  Clara  Glascock  came  to  Kilgore  in 
the  spring  of  1945  working  for  John  Stringer,  living 
our  first  summer  at  Hickrey's  cabin  five  miles  east  of 
the  Sheridan  ranch.  The  next  summer  we  lived  at  the 
Spring  Creek  ranch  at  Kilgore,  until  John  sold  out  in 
1966.  The  first  house  we  lived  in  at  Spring  creek  was 
the  big  tall  yellow  house  built  by  WckxI  Live  Stock 
Company.   This  house  was  used  for  the  Stage  stop  on 


its  way  to  Yellowstone  Park.  It  had  six  rooms 
upstairs,  all  with  numbers  on  the  doors  and  was  so  tall 
it  could  be  seen  from  just  about  any  place  in  Kilgore. 
Roy  McGovem  tore  this  house  down.  He  and  "Ed" 
Frederiksen  built  the  house  that  is  now  on  the  Spring 
Creek  ranch. 

On  the  cattle  drives  in  the  spring  from 
Spencer  to  Spring  Creek,  they  would  experience  all 
kinds  of  weather,  rain,  snow,  wind,  sun  shine  and 
lightning  storms  all  in  one  day.  The  local  fellows, 
Vernon  and  "Bob"  Jensen,  "Tom"  and  "Ed"  Vadnais, 
"Bud"  Smith,  Richard  Hunter,  Clark  Swanstrom  and 
probably  others,  have  helped  on  these  cattle  drives. 
We'd  take  them  lunch  usually  about  at  Hump  ditch, 
sometimes  the  weather  would  cooperate  and  they 
would  have  an  enjoyable  day. 

We  and  our  two  children,  Betty  and  "Johnny" 
have  fond  memories  of  Kilgore  and  its  people.  We 
look  forward  to  some  day  returning  for  a  visit.  I  feel 
fortunate  to  have  had  a  place  like  Kilgore  for  our  kids 
to  grow  up  in.  Since  leaving  Kilgore,  we  spend  our 
summers  in  McCall,  Idaho,  still  working  for  Stringer. 


"Tohnnv"  Gia.sc(>ck."  Johnny"  Stringer. 

David  Hagenharth.  Marsha  Gaston. 

Betty  Glascock.  Johnny  Larick. 

"Jimmy"  Hagenharth.  Patricia  Barney. 

"Billy"  Frederiksen 

Our  daughter,  Betty  is  married  and  has  three 
children.    They  live  in  Maple  Valley,  out  of  Seattle. 
Our  son,  "Johnny",  is  married  and  has  t\iur  children 
In  the  winter  they  live  out  o\  Emmett.  Idaho  and  in 
the  summer  at  McCall,  Kl.iho. 
( OMPHJI)  BY  CLARA  (;IASC(>CK 
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DELBERT  M.  GLASCOCK 


Deibert  Glascock  &  Ross  Stoddard 

In  the  early  1950's  Deibert  joined  his  brother, 
Harold,  managing  the  John  Stringer  livestock 
operations  in  Idaho  and  Oregon.  It  was  quite  a  sight 
to  see  the  cattle  unload  at  the  Spencer  stockyards,  then 
trail  east  to  the  summer  pastures  in  the  vicinities  of 
Kilgore  and  Sheridan.  Their  headquarters  was  at  the 
Spring  Creek  ranch.  In  the  fall,  the  fattened  cattle 
would  hit  the  road  again  for  Spencer  to  be  shipped  to 
market,  or  to  the  Stringer  feedlots  in  Nyssa,  Oregon. 
During  the  late  1960s  he  was  employed  at  Beaver 
Creek  Farms,  south  of  Dubois, 


Verl  Young.  "Chick"  Walstrom. 
Deibert  Glascock.  Brent  Walstrom 

Deibert  enjoyed  working  with  horses  and 
assisting  with  the  annual  rodeos  of  Kilgore  and 
Dubois.  He  participated  in  the  event  of  team  roping 
at  a  number  of  jackpots  and  rodeos. 

While  practicing  at  the  Dubois  rodeo  grounds 


east  of  Dubois  the  night  the  Dubois  Lions  Club  was 
receiving  their  first  ambulance,  he  was  injured  at  the 
arena.  The  Lions  Club  was  having  a  club  picnic  at 
the  Waring  City  Park  and  were  in  the  process  of 
paying  for  their  new  vehicle  when  they  were  alerted  to 
the  injury.  Thus,  they  transported  their  first  patient, 
Deibert,  to  the  hospital,  returned  to  Dubois  the  same 
night,  and  then  completed  payment  for  their  new 
ambulance. 

Deibert  was  bom  in  Goodrich,  Idaho,  the  son 
of  Clyde  and  Lula  Glascock. 

He  was  raised  in  the  Weiser  area  where  he 
also  attended  school. 

In  1937  he  was  employed  as  a  rancher  on  the 
Eldon  Cooper  ranch  where  he  tended  to  some  500 
head  of  cattle  and  broke  horses. 

On  February  17,  1942  he  entered  the  U.S. 
Army.  He  fought  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  in 
Germany  where  he  manned  a  light  machine  gun  in  a 
tank.  Deibert  was  injured  in  action,  and  entered  the 
Belgium  General  hospital  December  8,  1944.  While 
in  the  service  he  received  several  recognitions 
including  the  Purple  Heart,  the  Good  Conduct  medal, 
the  American  Theatre  EAM  Ribbon  and  the  World 
War  II  Victory  medal.  He  was  discharged  at  Camp 
Bowie,  Texas,  November  23,  1945. 

Due  to  ill  health,  he  lived  his  last  years  in 
Dubois  in  his  trailer  house  located  at  the  Abbott 
Trailer  Park. 

Deibert  M.  Glascock,  died  at  the  age  of  68, 
May  10,  1989  at  his  home. 

His  surviving  next  of  kin  include:  a 
daughter,  a  sister,  brother  Harold,  nephew  and  niece, 
Johnny  and  Betty,  and  four  grandchildren. 

COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD 


HUDSON  A.  AND  SHIRLEY  GLIMP 


Hudson 
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Hudson  A.  Glimp  was  named  Research  Leader 
of  the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station  effective  July  7, 
1987. 

Dr.  Glimp  came  to  the  station  from  El  Reno, 
Oklahoma,  where  he  was  with  the  Agriculture 
Research  Service,  USDA  serving  in  the  capacity  of 
Research  Nutritionist,  with  the  Forest  and  Livestock 
Research  Laboratory. 

He  replaced  the  Dubois  Station's  former 
Research  Leader,  Dr.  Charles  Parker,  who  resigned 
January  3,  1987  to  return  to  Ohio  State.  Dr.  James 
Fitzgerald  served  as  the  Station's  Acting  Director  until 
Glimp  came  on  board. 

The  Glimp  family  has  been  in  the  sheep 
business  over  100  years.  He  himself  was  born  and 
raised  on  a  mixed  livestock  and  crop  ranch  in  Burnet, 
Texas.  In  fact  Dr.  Glimp  has  been  affiliated  with  the 
livestock  industry  all  of  his  life. 

In  his  profession,  he  has  authored  some  40 
scientific  publications,  and  over  100  additional  semi- 
technical  and  popular  publications.  He  has  been 
associated  with  such  agencies  as  the  American  Sheep 
Producers  Council,  National  Cattleman's  Association, 
Sheep  Industry  Development  Program,  Navajo  Nation, 
Winrock  International  Institute  for  Agricultural 
Development,  eight  foreign  governments,  worked  with 
or  consulted  for  many  regional,  national  and 
international  organizations  and  institutions. 

Glimp  attended  Burnet  High  School,  received 
his  B.S.  degree  in  Animal  Scientist  and  M.S.  degree 
in  Animal  Nutrition,  both  at  Texas  A&M  University 
and  his  Ph.D  in  animal  nutrition  at  Oklahoma  State 
University. 

In  1956  he  was  a  student  employee  and 
research  assistant  at  Texas  A&M  University.  He 
served  as  a  graduate  research  assistant  for  three  years 
at  Oklahoma  State  University  .  At  the  University  of 
Kentucky  he  became  assistant  Professor  in  charge  of 
sheep  for  three  years.  In  1%8  he  became  Nutrition 
and  Management  Research  Leader  for  Beef  cattle  and 
sheep  at  the  U.S.  Meat  Animal  Research  Center  at 
Clay  Center,  Nebraska,  for  five  years;  then  as  a 
private  consultant,  he  served  as  general  manager  of 
the  Y-0  Ranches  in  Wheatland,  Wyoming.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  was  co-owner  and  manager  of  the 
Blue  Meadows  Farms  in  Danville,  Kentucky,  before 
moving  to  El  Reno,  Oklahoma. 

Dr.  Glimp,  and  his  wife,  Shirley  had  a  home 
at  the  U.  S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station  headquarters, 
while  serving  as  director. 

The  Glimps  became  involved  with  community 


functions,  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  Dubois 
Lions  Club,  and  assisted  in  the  renovation  of  the  Lions 
Club  new  meeting  building.  Shirley  worked  with  the 
Clark  County  Extension  Homemakers  Council, 
holding  the  office  of  Treasurer  and  hosting  a  number 
of  their  programs,  as  well  as  assisting  as  a  Clark 
County  Schools  substitute  teacher. 

During  1990,  Dr.  Glimp  announced  seventy- 
five  years  of  research  had  been  conducted  at  the  U.S. 
Sheep  Experiment  Station,  which  was  the  focal  point 
of  a  Centennial  Field  Day  on  October  4  and  5,  1990. 
The  first  days  presentations  were  at  the  Station 
Headquarters,  followed  by  the  second  day  in  Idaho 
Falls  at  the  University  Place.  The  Idaho  Centennial 
Commission  sanctioned  this  festivity  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  programs  in  the  state  of  Idaho  for  1990. 

Dr.  Glimp  said,  "The  USSES  is  proud  of  its 
history,  but  we  are  looking  at  long  range  research 
planning  and  taking  a  serious  look  at  the  future."  He 
said,  "Questions  to  be  addressed  will  be  directed  to 
where  the  sheep  industry  is  headed.  This  location  is 
the  Range  Sheep  Production  Efficiency  Research  Unit 
of  the  ARS  and  we  should  critically  look  at  where  and 
how,  we  think  we  will  be  producing  sheep  on 
rangelands  in  the  future." 

"Research  is  a  long-term  process;  from  the 
idea  to  the  laboratory,  to  field  testing,  and  then  to 
industry  implementation  takes  a  minimum  of  ten 
years." 

Glimp  emphasized,  "We  must,  therefore,  plan 
ahead  for  the  future,  so  that  10  years  from  now,  we 
do  not  have  answers  to  yesterday's  problems." 

Dr.  Glimp  resigned  as  Station  Research 
Leader  to  accept  a  new  position  at  the  Rafter  Seven 
Ranch  with  the  University  of  Nevada  at  Remi,  Nevada 
in  October  of  1990,  where  he  and  his  wife  are  now 
located. 

INFORMATION  FROM  IIITDSON  (;i  IMP  COMPIl  FD  BY 
BONNIK  STODDARD 


SAMUEL  ALBERT  AND  SARAH  ALLIE 
BALLARD  (iODDARI) 
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left-2nd  girl.  Jean  Goddard. 

"Jack"  Goddard.  Mrs. "Fred"  Goddard. 

"Sam"  Goddard  sitting/dark  hat.  Marge  Care  v. 

Fred  Goddard.  P.O.  Bellamy.  ?.  Jean 

Goddard.  "Fred"  &  Mildred 

Early  Stage  Station  operators  of  the  Tyler 
Station  in  the  sinks  of  Birch  Creek,  just  south  of  the 
Blue  Dome,  were  Samuel  and  Sarah  Goddard.  The 
only  signs  today  of  this  station  is  the  family  cemetery 
of  Goddard  and  Richards.  This  cemetery  was  well 
kept  with  a  hand  made  wooden  picket  fence,  and  each 
grave  mound  was  neatly  arranged  in  a  row,  each  with 
a  faded  wooden  marker,  among  the  sage  brush  of  the 
lower  Birch  Creek  Valley. 

Samuel  Albert  Goddard  was  bom  January  21, 
1848  at  Warickshire,  Covington,  England.  He 
married  Sarah  Allie  Ballard  June  18,  1871.  Records 
show  he  died  at  Salmon,  Idaho,  in  1933.  Sarah  Allie 
Ballard  was  born  March  31,  1850  at  Warickshire, 
Covington,  England.  She  died  at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 
in  1927. 

They  had  9  children,  WiUiam  Robert  born 
May  16,  1872  at  Yorkshire,  England,  died  at  Salmon, 
Idaho,  about  1949;  Ann  Frances  bom  August  25, 
1876  at  Yorkshire,  England,  died  July  26,  1937  at 
Oakland,  California;  Edith  May  born  October  9,  1878 
at  Berkshire,  England,  died  at  Pocatello,  Idaho,  about 
1944;  Samuel  Albert  bom  in  1882  at  Hawgood,  Idaho 
(Hawgood  was  an  early  railroad  stop  near  Market 
Lake),  died  at  Birch  Creek  about  1890  as  a  result  of 
being  thrown  from  a  horse  (date  of  death  unknown 
whether  he  was  7  or  17  years  of  age);  George,  born 
November  4,  1884  at  Camas,  Idaho,  died  at  Salmon, 


Idaho,  February  23,  1950;  John  Henry  born  December 
26,  1886  at  Camas,  Idaho,  died  at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 
March  7,  1967;  Delbert  Lee,  born  December  26,  1888 
at  Camas,  Idaho,  died  Valley,  Washington  in  1978; 
Rose  Etta  born  1893  at  Birch  Creek,  Idaho,  died  at 
Birch  Creek  about  1905  of  a  childhood  disease; 
Frederick  Alfred,  born  October  20,  1895  at  Birch 
Creek,  Idaho,  died  at  Salmon,  Idaho,  about  1960. 

Samuel  and  Sarah  Goddard  and  three  children 
came  to  America  in  1880,  and  then  to  Idaho.  Samuel 
worked  for  the  railroad  when  they  were  building  the 
line  to  Dubois  and  farther  on  north.  They  lived  at 
Camas,  Idaho  until  about  1889,  when  they  moved  to 
the  place  at  the  sinks  of  Birch  Creek,  where  they 
operated  a  stage  station  for  the  stages  coming  from 
Nicholia,  and  north,  and  going  to  Salt  Lake.  They 
lived  there  when  young  Samuel  Albert,  and  Mrs. 
William  Ballard  (his  grandmother)  died  and  were 
buried  in  the  family  graveyard  at  the  sinks  of  Birch 
Creek. 

Mrs.  William  Ballard  was  the  mother  of  Mrs. 
Samuel  Goddard,  who  had  come  to  Idaho  from 
England  to  see  her.  In  about  1895  they  moved  and 
built  the  place  just  south  of  the  Blue  Dome  and  ran  a 
stage  station  there  also.  Rose  Etta  died  about  1905 
and  was  buried  in  the  graveyard  at  the  sinks  of  Birch 
Creek.  Half  of  the  graveyard  was  also  the  burial 
place  of  the  Richards  family  that  lived  near  the  sinks 
at  that  time.  The  Richards  were  believed  to  be  one  of 
the  tirst  families  in  the  valley.  The  Goddards  lived  at 
this  place  south  of  the  Blue  Dome  until  about  1918, 
when  they  sold  it  to  Woods  Live  Stock  Company,  and 
moved  to  Idaho  Falls,  where  they  lived  until  Mrs. 
Goddard  died  in  1927.  Mr.  Goddard  lived  at  Salmon, 
Idaho,  with  either  William  or  "Fred"  until  his  death  in 
1933. 

William  married  Mattie  Holt  from  Salmon, 
Idaho,  August  9,  1902.  They  homesteaded  a  place 
north  of  Blue  Dome  near  the  Barzees.  They  later 
moved  to  Salmon  about  1915.  Delbert  Lee  and  John 
Henry  homesteaded  a  place  just  around  Reno  point. 
They  homesteaded  about  1909  and  sold  it  in  1918. 

Delbert  Lee  married  Odess  Shade  at  Birch 
Creek,  October  5,  1910.  John  Henry  moved  to  Idaho 
Falls  where  he  married  Olga  Lundberg  February  11, 
1920  and  at  the  same  time  Frederick  married  Mildred 
Lundberg,  also  at  Idaho  Falls,  February  11,  1920. 

Delbert  Lee  moved  to  Fruitiand,  Idaho,  and 
later  moved  to  Washington. 

Edith  May  married  Dell  0.  Bellamy  at  Dubois, 
Idaho,  about  1898. 
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Ann  Frances  married  William  Bartel  at  Howe, 
Idaho.  They  ran  a  store  there  for  many  years  and 
later  moved  to  Oakland,  California.  George 
married  Blanche  Samsell  at  Rigby,  Idaho  June  22, 
1928.    They  lived  at  Salmon,  Idaho. 

William  and  Mattie  Goddard  had  three 
children:  Charles  born  March  3,  1903,  at  Mackay, 
Idaho,  died  at  Spokane,  Washington,  November  1978, 
was  married  to  Ruth  Fields;  Queenie  Margaret  bom 
March  31,  1907  at  Birch  Creek,  married  Leon 
Cooper,  death  date  not  known,  and  Lucille,  born 
October  22,  1915,  Salmon,  Idaho,  married  Robert 
Powell,  date  of  death  not  known. 

Ann  Frances  Goddard  Bartel  and  William 
Henry  Bartel  were  married  January  20,  1898. 
William  died  December,  1936,  at  Oakland,  California. 
They  had  6  children:  Beatrice  Ann  born  February  5, 
1899,  at  Clyde,  Idaho,  she  married  "Tom"  Edwards; 
Nettie  Mae  bom  January  9,  1901  at  Clyde,  Idaho, 
died  August  19,  1925  at  Pocatello,  Idaho;  Alice 
Josephine  bom  October  31,  1903,  married  John 
Hoover;  Frances  Effie  bom  August  17,  1906,  date 
of  death  not  known,  she  married  Paul  R.  Parrette; 
Clyde  Erwin  born  January  4,  1909,  at  Arco,  Idaho, 
and  married  Florence  Haines;  Vern  Rodney,  born 
December  6,  1911  Howe,  Idaho.  He  died  November 
18,  1924  at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 

George  and  Blanche  Samsell  Goddard  were 
married  June  22,  1928.  Blanche  died  at  Idaho  Falls, 
Idaho,  about  1965.  She  had  4  children  which  George 
adopted,  none  of  their  birth  dates  known.  They  were: 
Beulah,  who  married  Glenn  Burkman;  Glenn,  who 
married  Thora.  He  died  in  San  Francisco,  California, 
about  1966;  Geraldine  married  Ralph  Strub,  and 
Clayton,  bom  about  1921,  married  Marilyn. 


Oltia.  Mildred.  Margie  Goddard 


John  Henry  Goddard  and  Olga  Lundberg 
Goddard  were  married  February  11,  1920.  Olga  died 
at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho  April  7,  1928.  They  had  3 
children  including:  Marjorie  born  December  7,  1920, 
at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  she  married  Allan  Cary;  Marvin 
Kenneth  born  April  25,  1922  at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho, 
married  Hilda  Neiwirth;  and  Sharon  Victoria,  bora 
April  7,  1928,  and  died  May  6,  1928. 

Delbert  Lee  Goddard  and  Odessa  Shade 
Goddard  had  3  children  including:  Delbert  Irvyl  bom 
November  26,  1912,  at  Birch  Creek,  Idaho,  married 
Helane;  Clair  Lee  bom  September  17,  1914,  at  Birch 
Creek,  Idaho,  married  Wayne  Belnap,  died  at  Rice, 
Washington,  about  1940;  Glen  Alvin  born  December 
8,  1922  at  Fruitland,  Idaho,  and  married  Terry  . 

Fredrick  Alfred  Goddard  and  Mildred 
Lundberg  Goddard  had  17  children  including:  Jean 
Lilhan  born  March  27,  1921  at  Pocatello,  Idaho, 
married  Kenneth  Griffin;  Thomas  Rainey,  bom 
October  10,  1923,  at  Pocatello,  Idaho,  died  May, 
1945,  at  Okinawa  (he  was  in  the  army);  Wade 
George,  born  March  27,  1925  at  Salmon,  Idaho; 
Donald  Lee  born  December  24,  1926,  at  Salmon, 
Idaho,  married  Nadine;  Mary  Lou  born  November  7, 
1927,  died  September,  1939,  at  Salmon,  Idaho;  Irene 
Winifred,  born  December  20,  1929,  at  Salmon,  Idaho, 
married  Pete  Ring;  Morris  John,  born  August  28. 
1930;  Lawrence  Goldman  born  April  25,  1931,  at 
Salmon,  Idaho,  married  Darlene  Sandra.  Darlene  was 
bom  November  12,  1934  at  Salmon.  Idaho;  Rcxiger 
Cordel  born  August  28,  1936  at  Salmon,  Idaho;  Vance 
Gordon,  born  August  13,  1937  at  Salmon,  Idaho;  Deo 
David,  born  August  29,  1937  at  Salmon,  Idaho, 
married  Renae;  Allan  born  August  28.  1939  at 
Salmon,  Idaho;  Linda,  born  November  1940  at 
Salmon,  Idaho;  Lois,  Marcene  and  Herbert's  birth 
dates  are  not  known. 

COMPILED  BY  MAR(;()R1F  CODDARO  CARFV 


JAMES  ROBERT  GOLDNLVN 

"Jim"  was  an  old  timer  in  I)uU)is  sphere  he- 
had  many  friends.  His  early  employment  in  the  area 
was  with  the  Wixxi  Live  Stock  Company. 

During  the  First  World  War  he  ser\ed  in  the 
U.  S.  Navy.  He  was  K^rn  April  4.  1887.  at 
Goldswaith.  Texas.  His  parents  pa.s.sed  away  while 
Jim  was  a  young  child.    At  tlie  a^'e  ot  12.  he  mo\eJ 
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"Jim" 


to   Mountain   Home,   Idaho,    where  he  lived   with 
relatives. 

He  married  Jimmy  Ladd  of  Mountain  Home 
in  1919.  They  had  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Fred 
Marchetti,  who  lived  in  Pocatello.  He  also  had  a  step- 
daughter Mrs.  F.C.  Ruberry.  He  was  widowed  in 
1923  and  never  remarried. 

In  his  later  years  he  worked  for  the  U.S. 
Sheep  Experiment  Station  for  a  number  of  years, 
where  he  was  out  with  the  sheep,  mainly  herding  and 
lambing,  until  he  retired  in  July  1952. 

He  was  living  in  Dubois  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  February  19,  1961. 

COMPILED  FROM  POST  REGISTER 


"JERRY"  GOLDSBOROUGH  FAMILY 


Dubois  Volunteer  Fire  Dept. 

Jerry  seated  3rd  from  left,  seated  front  Harry 

Casey.  "Mike"  Pfenninger.  Back  row  standing. 

Paul  Hurst/fire  hat 

and  "Jim"  Nichols  far  riyht 

"Jerry"  Goldsborough  joined  the  U.S.  Sheep 


Experiment  Station  Staff,  April  17,  1972. 

While  at  Dubois  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Dubois  Lions  Club  and  served  as  ambulance  driver;  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Lodge  in  the  3rd 
Degree;  a  booster  and  volunteer  member  of  the 
Dubois  Fire  Department  serving  as  secretary-treasurer 
and  training  officer. 

At  the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station  he  was 
Administrative  Officer  under  Dr.  Donald  A.  Price  and 
was  also  secretary  for  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley 
Federal  Executive  Association. 

"Jerry"  and  his  wife.  Amy,  had  three  children 
who  attended  the  Clark  County  Schools,  Dave,  Dale 
and  Ida. 

On  May  5,  1974  he  left  Dubois,  along  with 
their  three  children,  traveling  to  Mission,  Texas  where 
the  children  spent  the  summer  with  their  grandmother. 
"Jerry"  had  accepted  a  transfer  to  Jackson, 
Mississippi,  as  Program  Analyst  with  the  Animal  and 
Plant  Health  Inspection  Service,  Veterinary  Service. 
This  work  included  working  with  the  State  on  a 
cooperative  animal  disease  program.  His  wife  Amy, 
remained  in  Idaho  Falls  to  complete  her  nurses 
training  at  the  Idaho  Falls  Vo-Tech  before  joining  her 
husband  in  Mississippi. 

The  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station  employees 
and  families,  some  70  in  all,  gave  a  farewell  party  to 
the  family  at  the  Masonic  Hall. 


mum  k  MdSOHS 

ST*S 


'  CHURCH 
CtiRKCO, 

ASS«; 

CUSK  CO, 


"Welcome  to  Dubois" 
Lions  Homer  Wells.  "Tom"  Kellom 


Just  before  "Jerry"  left  the  area  I  talked  to  him 
about  writing  an  article  for  the  newspaper,  concerning 
his  family  living  here,  however,  he  decided  to  write  a 
thank  you  instead.  In  closing  he  stated,  "I  would  like 
to  see  a  sign  as  you  enter  Dubois  saying.  Welcome  to 
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Dubois,  we've  never  met  a  stranger  yet."  This  letter 
was  answered  by  a  stranger  to  "Jerry,"  but  someone 
with  the  same  sentiments  in  mind,  "Lee"  Jacobson,  of 
Island  Park.  "Lee"  called  "Jerry"  and  told  him,  if 
someone  would  furnish  him  the  supplies,  he  would  be 
glad  to  make  such  a  sign.  Mayor  "Herb"  Sill  noted 
that  the  matter  of  the  Dubois  Sign  would  be  brought 
up  at  the  coming  City  of  Dubois  meeting  and  the 
results  would  soon  be  made  public. 

Such  a  sign  did  become  a  reality,  due  to 
"Jerry's"  sentimental  interest  in  the  community,  a  sign 
that  now  is  a  Dubois  Lions  Club  project,  and  well 
taken  care  of,  I  might  add. 

COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD 


NINA  FREDERIKSEN  GOODY 


Nina 

I  was  born  March  3,  1910  at  Kilgore,  Idaho. 
My  mothers  name,  was  Christine  Christiansen,  and 
my  fathers  name  was  Frederik  Frederiksen.  My  sister 
and  I  went  to  sch(X)l  on  skis.  My  first  grade  teacher 
was  Betty  Rasmussen. 

I  remember  the  Fourth  of  July  celebrations 
held  at  the  Fourth  of  July  Grounds,  west  of  Kilgore. 
We  went  in  a  white  buggy  with  plenty  of  f(xxi.  I 
remember  the  ice  cream  freezer  and  the  home  made 
ice  cream. 

My  family  ran  a  large  ranch  growing  hay  and 
grain.  My  father  ran  a  baler  in  the  winter  with  his 
son  Olaf  driving  the  horse  to  run  the  baler.  My 
brothers  Chris  and  Edward  hauled  the  baled  hay  to 
Spencer  where  it  was  shipped  to  Butte,  Montana. 

My  mother  had  a  midwife  come  to  her  home 


for  a  few  weeks  before  she  had  her  baby  so  she  could 
learn  where  things  were  when  she  delivered  the  baby. 
Mother  had  some  babies  without  a  midwife  too. 

My  mother  told  of  cooking  much  food  to  take 
on  a  homemade  hand  sleigh  and  the  small  children  on 
a  handmade  sleigh  wrapped  up  real  warm.  She  and 
father  went  on  skis  and  pulled  these  sleighs  to  the 
school  house  where  the  children  slept  and  they  ate  and 
danced  all  night,  not  going  home  until  daylight  the 
next  morning. 

We  had  a  wood  stove  for  heat  and  to  cook  on, 
coal  oil  lamp  for  lights,  and  a  pitcher  pump  for  water. 
Because  of  the  deep  snow.  We  had  to  go  up  stairs  in 
the  winter,  to  get  out  of  the  house.  We  rode  to  school 
with  the  Zink  children,  in  a  horse  drawn  buggy,  with 
blankets  to  cover  us. 

I  love  to  make  quilts  and  tat  and  grow 
flowers. 

My  parents  were  brought  up  in  the  Lutheran 
Religion  in  Denmark.  We  never  attended  church  in 
Kilgore.  I  was  married  to  Edwin  LeRoy  Goody, 
December  4,  1925.  My  children  are  Lorin  Goody, 
Route  one,  Rigby,  Idaho;  Mrs  Marjorie  (Donald) 
Walker  ,  Route  one,  Rigby,  Idaho;  Mrs  Joan 
(Richard)  Grant,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada.  I  live  at 
Lewisville,  Idaho. 

COMPILED  BY  NINA  FREDERIKSEN  GOODY 


CLINTON  "CLINT '  GREEN 


^ 


Robert  Chastain.  Elton  Small.  Upland 

Small.  Chark's  Chastain.  Lloyd  SiiulL 

"Tom"  Green.  Frank  Chastain.  "Clint" 

(Ireen.  Anna  Fave  Chastain 
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Clinton  Green,  whose  grandparents  were  early 
pioneers  of  Medicine  Lodge,  was  born  January  10, 
1927  at  Dubois,  Idaho,  son  of  Lorenzo  "Ren"  and 
Melva  "Millie"  lona  Green.  His  early  childhood  days 
were  spent  growing  up  on  Medicine  Lodge.  He  had 
another  brother  by  the  name  of  "Tom." 


"Ren"  Green 

His  mother,  "Millie",  was  married  previously, 
to  Thomas  H.  Stringham,  and  then  divorced.  Their 
family  included,  sons  Max,  LaVon  and  T.L, 
Stringham,  who  were  born  before  her  marriage  to 
"Ren"  Green.  Max  Stringham  was  born  February  26, 
1915,  in  Dubois.  He  married  Wilma  Johnson,  May 
28,  1938.  He  passed  away  June  18,  1983  at 
Pocatello. 

"School  Days"  for  "Clint"  were  at  the  last 
brick  Medicine  Lodge  school  house,  south  of  their 
place,  where  they  usually  traveled  by  horse  drawn 
school  wagon.  "Clint"  recalled  seeing  the  first  brick 
school,  located  below  the  "Dan"  Thomas  ranch,  where 
it  stood  vacant  for  a  number  of  years.  For  years  a 
pile  of  homemade  bricks  lay  where  the  building  once 
stood.  "Clint"  finished  his  schooling  at  the  Dubois 
school.  Two  of  the  teachers  he  recalls  in  Dubois  were 
Mrs.  Virginia  Laird  and  a  Mrs.  Teets.  He 
participated  in  many  school  plays  and  holiday 
programs.  The  big  entertainment  at  the  Medicine 
Lodge  school  were  the  marble  contests  at  recess  and 
noon  and  the  horses  that  students  rode  to  school. 

In  the  Green  home  there  were  no  phones, 
running  water  or  bathroom  in  those  "Good  Old  Days." 
They  used  wood  as  a  source  of  heat,  taken  from  the 
forest  land  in  Indian  Creek.  They  had  their  own  milk 
cows,  chickens  and  a  garden  for  the  family.  "Clint" 
kept  busy  carrying  water  for  household  use,  cleaning 
the  barn,  and  yes,  packing  the  wood  into  the  house 
each  day.  Christmas  was  a  time  that  he  remembers  as 
being  very  special  on  Medicine  Lodge., 

Sports  were  a  part  of  "Clint's"  life,  of  which 
included:   skiing  and  swimming.     Early  swimming 


began  in  the  Medicine  Lodge  Creek  and  the  nearby 
resort  of  Lidy  Hot  Springs.  He  also  attended  the 
rodeos  and  dances. 

When  the  family  needed  a  doctor,  he 
remembered  they  went  to  Dr.  Cline  in  Dubois,  who 
was  originally  from  Idaho  Falls. 

"Clint"  left  Clark  County  in  1942  to  attend 
Boise  Jr.  College  Vo-Tech  for  two  years. 

He  enjoyed  coming  back  to  Medicine  Lodge 
to  meet  old  friends  at  the   1981   Medicine  Lodge 
School  Reunion. 
COMPILED  BY  CLINTON  "CLINT"  GREEN 


JEFFREY  SCOTT  GREEN 


Lisa.  .Tosuha.  "Jeff". 
Sarah.  Laura.  Jake.  Jeffrey 

"Jeff'  and  Lisa  Green  spent  the  first  twelve 
years  of  the  married  life  at  Dubois,  Idaho  at  the  U.  S. 
Sheep  Experiment  Station,  where  he  initiated  the 
Coyote  Research  Project  at  this  station.  First  he  and 
Lisa  lived  in  Dubois,  in  the  little  white  house  across 
the  street  from  the  Dubois  LDS  Church,  then  moved 
to  permanent  housing  on  the  station  headquarters. 
Their  house  on  the  station  formerly  was  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  main  office  building.  Living  quarters 
for  Forest  Service  personal  had  been  established  at  the 
back  entrance  of  this  building.  Since  the  forest 
service  office  was  disband  in  the  early  70s,  it  was 
completely  renovated  for  ARS  housing,  with  the 
Greens  as  the  first  occupant. 

As  of  July  1,  1990,  Denver,  Colorado  is  the 
new  home  for  the  Green  family  where  "Jeff'  will 
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pursue  his  present  position  with  the  Guard  Dog  Project 
with  APHIS,  which  he  also  initiated  at  the  Sheep 
Station.  Prior  to  leaving  Dubois,  "Jeff'  served  as 
Bishop  of  the  Beaver  Creek  LDS  Church  in  Dubois 
since  July  1986. 

Jeffrey  Scott  Green  was  bom  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado,  the  first  of  six  children  4  boys  and 
2  girls.  His  closest  friend  until  he  left  home  for 
college  was  his  brother,  Howard,  bom  about  14 
months  after  him.  Their  favorite  pastime  was 
searching  for  snakes,  mice  and  other  small  creatures 
in  the  fields  around  tiieir  home. 

His  father  was  an  accountant  for  a 
newspaper,  and  it  was  that  work  that  brought  the 
family  to  New  York  when  "Jeff'  was  eleven  years 
old.  Although  moving  to  New  York  seemed  like  an 
entirely  different  life  style,  his  adventures  continued 
since  the  family  lived  in  the  country.  "Jeff'  and  his 
brothers  attended  a  three  room  school  house  with 
several  grades  in  the  same  room.  "Jeffs"  and 
Howard's  love  for  the  outdoors  continued  and  changed 
to  hunting  and  fishing,  their  all-  consuming  interest 
whenever  they  were  not  in  school. 

His  father  was  not  a  member  of  the  church, 
but  his  mother,  who  came  from  England  as  a  young 
girl,  faithfully  took  all  the  children  to  church.  Since 
leaving  Colorado,  they  never  had  chapel  to  worship  in 
until  "Jeff'  was  in  high  school. 

The  high  school  in  New  York  was  much  like 
that  in  Clark  County.  It  held  grades  1-12  and  "Jeffs" 
graduating  class  had  about  thirty  students.  Thanks  to 
an  influential  mother,  "Jeff'  chose  to  start  college  at 
BYU.  After  two  years  at  BYU,  "Jeff*  served  two 
years  in  the  Western  States  Mission,  an  area 
including  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  parts  of 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Texas,  and 
Oklahoma.  During  his  mission  "Jeff'  was  in  every 
state  and  during  the  last  eight  months  traveled  about 
one  thousand  miles  per  week  working  with  the 
missionaries  in  New  Mexico  and  Texas. 

"Jeff'  graduated  from  BYU  with  a  B.S.  in 
Zoology  in  1971  and  immediately  went  to  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  for  six  months  of  army  training 
as  a  member  of  the  Utah  National  Guard.  Although 
he  didn't  love  basic  training,  the  guard  and  army 
reserve  have  been  a  part  time  job  ever  since.  He 
plans  to  continue  in  the  military  as  long  as  it  remaias 
"ftin." 

In  1970  "Jeffs"  family  moved  from  New 
York  to  Montana  where  they  operated  a  hunting  and 
fishing   Uxlge   for  ten  years.      The      boys   love   for 


hunting  and  fishing  continued  but  they  all  agreed  it 
was  more  fun  doing  those  things  for  pleasure  than  as 
an  occupation. 

Following  graduation  "Jeff'  worked  at  the 
lodge  and  as  a  grocer  in  West  Yellowstone.  The  long 
winters  became  unbearably  lonely  and  he  headed  back 
for  BYU  in  1974  to  get  an  M.S.  degree  and  a  wife. 
He  was  successful  on  both  counts  and  married  Lisa 
Henan  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple  on  December  17, 
1975,  one  day  after  passing  his  final  oral  exams. 

"Jeff'  and  Lisa  were  in  Dubois  two  weeks 
later  to  begin  life  and  family.  His  first  project  was  the 
Coyote  Research  at  the  sheep  station  in  pursuit  of  a 
Ph.D.  degree.  Schooling  again  at  BYU,  was 
completed  in  December  1978  and  a  job  secured  \vith 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"Jeffs"  greatest  treasures  are  his  wife  and 
children  and  the  friends  he  has  made  in  Dubois.  The 
small  town  life  style  suits  him,  and  the  uncertain  first 
impressions  of  "Jeff'  and  Lisa  as  they  entered  this 
area  ("where  is  Dubois?")  have  been  transformed  into 
wonderful  experiences.  Dubois  is  a  good  place  to 
live. 

COMPILED  BY  GREEN  FAMILY 


STEPHEN  K.  AND  CHARLOTTE  KATHRYN 
KNIGHT  GREEN 


Stephen.  Sr. 

Stephen  Knight  and  Charlotte  Green,  with 
their  three  daughters,  came  to  MedKine  Uxige  from 
the  state  of  Utah  to  carve  a  home  tri>m  the  sagebrush 
country  lying  along  the  Indian  ruimcd  creek.  Medkirv 
U)dge,  in  the  year  1883. 
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Stephen  K.  Green  was  born  September  9,1854 
at  Stratersville,  Utah.  Charlotte  Kathryn  (Knight) 
Green  was  born  May  2,  1856  at  what,  at  the  time, 
was  known  as  Cottonwood,  Utah. 


Charlotte 

They  were  married  January  3,  1875  in 
Stratersville,  Utah.  They  made  their  first  home  in 
Plain  City,  Utah,  where  her  parents  had  moved  from 
Cottonwood.  During  the  time  the  couple  still  lived  in 
Utah,  and  before  coming  to  Medicine  Lodge,  three 
daughters  were  born,  Kathryn  Amy,  bom  November 
29,  1876,  Harriet  Charlotte  (Hattie)  was  bom  October 
12,  1879  and  Luella  Lea  was  born  November  26, 
1882.  As  the  newly  acquired  homestead  on  Medicine 
Lodge  was  shaping  up;  house,  bam,  blacksmith  shop 
and  other  farm  buildings  and  the  160  acres  fenced 
from  time  to  time,  other  children  were  added  to  the 
family  household.  The  first  son,  Stephen  (Steve)  was 
born  April  22,  1886,  Alonzo  E.  and  twin  brother 
Lorenzo  L.  were  born  October  8,  1895  and  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Marion  was  bom  on  February  10, 
1896. 

The  father  and  provider  for  the  Green  family 
was  indeed  a  "handyman"  for  the  residents  of 
Medicine  Lodge.  He  was  a  blacksmith,  horseshoer, 
carpenter  helper  or  general  handyman.  And  at  one 
time,  as  related  in  the  story  of  the  James  Edie  family, 
set,  with  the  help  of  "Tom"  Fayle,  the  broken  leg  of 
an  employee  of  James  Edie.  Mr.  Green,  "Paddy",  to 
all  his  friends  and  neighbors,  did  quite  a  lot  of 
prospecting  in  the  mountains  that  surround  Medicine 
Lodge  Valley.  So  far  as  known,  "Paddy's"  pick  and 
shovel  were  marked  with  the  stains  of  valuable  ores. 
It  was  generally  known  among  Paddy's  friends  that  he 
enjoyed   thumbing   through   the  Montgomery   Ward 


Catalogue,  that  was  referred  to  as  "Steve  Green's 
Bible". 

"Paddy"  befriended  a  few  of  the  several 
prospectors  that  probed  the  mountains  and  canyons  in 
the  area  that  is  now  Clark  County.  A  prospector,  Mr. 
McNarry,  drifted  into  this  area  and  found  the  canyon 
which  bears  his  name,  "McNarry";  he  was  sure,  as 
prospectors  generally  are,  that  he  had  discovered  a 
rich  lode,  and  spent  much  of  his  time,  while  in  the 
area,  camped  there.  "Paddy"  saw  to  it  that  regular 
checks  were  made  to  see  that  McNarry  was  doing 
alright  and  that  he  had  supplies  and  food.  McNarry 
was  found  dead,  in  his  favorite  canyon,  near  his 
miner's  tools,  by  "Paddy"  Green,  who  called  a 
neighbor,  Charles  H.  Leonardson,  the  writer's  father, 
to  go  with  him  to  bring  Mr.  Mac  McNarry's  remains 
to  the  Medicine  Lodge  cemetery  for  burial. 

Charlotte  recalled  that  when  she  arrived  here 
there  was  no  town  of  Dubois  and  Camas  was  the  mail 
point  for  this  section.  The  Viola  mine  at  the  head  of 
Birch  Creek  was  in  its  full  hey  dey  and  ore  was  being 
hauled  to  Camas  for  shipping. 

Other  early  settlers  in  Medicine  Lodge  were 
Dennis  Small,  Thomas  Robson,  J.D.  Ellis,  James 
Nivley  and  Charles  Leonardson,  most  of  whom  came 
in  1882  and  1883. 

Mrs.  Green  was  proud  of  her  heritage. 
Before  her  death  a  family  photo  was  taken  of  five 
generations  to  include:  herself,  Hattie  Vann,  Mrs. 
Bertha  Small,  Mrs.  Dora  Colson  and  Dennis  Colson. 

Stephen  K.  Green  passed  away  in  Idaho  Falls, 
Idaho.  His  widow,  Charlotte  Kathryn  Green, 
continued  to  live  on  the  old  homestead  with  Stephen 
Jr.  and  the  younger  members  of  the  Green  family. 
She  passed  away  March  1,  1948,  in  the  LDS  hospital 
in  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon,  where  she  had  been  visiting 
a  daughter  and  family.  Interment  was  at  the  Dubois 
Cemetery. 

Kathryn  Amy  Green,  the  first  born  to  the 
Stephen  K.  and  Charlotte  Green  union,  attended 
school  on  Medicine  Lodge  in  School  District  No.  24, 
taking  high  school  subjects,  and  aided  willingly  by 
teachers  who  taught  in  the  school  from  time  to  time. 
Kathryn  Amy  and  her  instructor,  Mr.  Fales,  fell  in 
love  and  were  later  married  in  St.  Anthony,  Idaho. 

Our  readers  may  wonder  why  the  young 
couple  were  married  in  St.  Anthony.  St.  Anthony  was 
then  the  county  seat  of  this  area,  having  been  so  made 
when  Fremont  County  was  created.  This  area  had 
formerly  been  a  part  of  Bingham  County.  So  it  was 
necessary  for  the  young  couple  to  journey  to  St. 
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Anthony  to  procure  the  marriage  license.  The  trip  to 
St.  Anthony  was  made  by  buggy  and  team  going  by 
the  way  of  Camas  Creek  and  Parker,  Idaho  a  distance 
of  about  forty -eight  miles.  The  young  couple  were 
accompanied  by  a  young  couple,  friends  of  Amy  and 
Mr.  Fales,  as  bride's  maid  and  best  man. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fales  made  their  home  in 
Klamath  Falls,  Oregon  where  she  passed  away 
September  18,  1957. 

Harriet  Charlotte  Green  (Hattie)  also  attended 
school  on  Medicine  Lodge  in  the  upper  school  district 
no.  24,  getting  as  much  high  school  training  as  she 
could  acquire.  At  a  fairly  young  age,  Hattie  was 
married  to  J.  Winfield  Spiers,  rancher  and  sheepman 
of  lower  Medicine  Lodge.  To  this  union  two  children 
were  born,  a  daughter.  Bertha,  and  a  son,  "Hal." 
Both  Bertha  and  "Hal"  went  to  school,  for  the  most 
part  on  Medicine  Lodge,  in  the  "lower  District"  No. 
34. 

Bertha  later  married  Hervey  Small  of  the 
Dennis  E.  Small  family,  the  first  settlers  on  Medicine 
Lodge.  The  young  couple  made  their  home  on  the 
original  Dennis  E.  and  Sarah  Small  ranch  where 
Bertha  took  care  of  the  household  duties  for  a  number 
of  years.  To  this  union  two  children  were  bom,  a 
daughter,  Dora  and  a  son.  Dale  who  became  known 
among  his  friends  and  classmates  as  "Jake".  Bertha 
and  Hervey  were  later  divorced  and  Bertha  went  to 
live  in  or  near  Dunuba,  California,  where  her  mother, 
Hattie,  divorced  from  J.  Winfield  Spiers,  had  married 
a  Mr.  Vann. 

Both  Dora  and  Dale  were  schooled  at 
Medicine  Lodge  and  remained  in  the  area  for  a 
number  of  years.  Dora  was  married  to  Kenneth 
Colson,  son  of  William  A.  and  Sadie  Colson. 

After  residing  in  Medicine  Lodge  for  fifteen 
years  or  more  Kenneth  and  Dora  bought  ranch 
property  near  Lemhi  Junction.  They  were  later 
divorced.  They  had  one  son,  Dennis.  Dennis 
attended  school  mostly  in  the  school  known  as  Edie. 
Dennis  became  interested  in  rodeoing  and  spent  a 
number  of  years  following  the  rodeo  circuits, 
competing  in  many  events. 

Dora  has  been  employed  in  a  bank  in  Salmon, 
Idaho. 

"Jake "never  married.  He  has  worked  as  a 
mechanic  all  his  life,  at  the  Dubois  Garage,  Laird 
Sales  and  Service  in  Dubois,  and  now  at  Salmon. 

Harriet  Kathryn  (Green)(Spiers)  Vann  pas.sed 
away  November  29,  in  the  late  1960's  or  early  1970's 
in  Dunuba,  California. 


Louella  Lea  Green,  the  third  daughter,  was 
about  one  year  of  age  when  her  parents  came  to 
Medicine  Lodge  to  make  their  home.  Louella  Lea 
grew  up  and  was  schooled  in  the  schools  of  Medicine 
Lodge.  She  was  married  to  Allen  A.  Colson,  son  of 
James  M.  Colson,  a  rancher  and  cattle  man  of 
Medicine  Lodge.  Three  children  were  bom  to  the 
union  of  Allen  A.  and  Louella  Lea  Colson.  The  first 
bom,  a  daughter,  Rozilliah  "Zella",  a  son,  Francis  and 
a  daughter,  Bonita. 

"Zella"  grew  up  and  went  to  school  in 
Medicine  Lodge  and  later  was  married  to  Henry  Edie. 
"Hank"  passed  away  February  14,  1%9,  while  "Zella" 
died  July  21,  1971. 

Francis,  while  quite  young,  took  up  residence 
in  the  state  of  Washington,  where  he  and  Kathryn 
were  married.  During  the  first  years  of  their  marriage 
they  lived  in  the  log  cabin  built  by  the  The  new 
family,  above  the  Stelzer  ranch  in  the  Medicine  Lodge 
Canyon.  They  moved  to  in  Colfax,  Washington 
where  they  operated  a  farm.  Eventually  they  were 
divorced,  but  still  lived  in  the  same  area,  where  both 
remarried.   Francis  has  since  passed  away. 

Bonita,  the  youngest  child,  grew  up  and  went 
to  school  on  Medicine  Lodge.  Bonita  was  married  at 
quite  a  young  age  to  a  newcomer  to  the  community, 
Lee  Dubach.  After  what  seems  a  short  period  of 
blissful  marriage,  Bonita  passed  away  and  was  laid  to 
rest  in  the  Dubois,  Idaho  Cemetery  in  the  "Colson 
plot".  Embedded  in  the  upright  grave  marker  is  a 
picture  of  Bonita  at  the  request  of  her  devoted 
husband. 

Stephen  Jr.  grew  to  manhcxxl  and  u-as 
schooled  on  Medicine  Lodge.  He  worked  along  with 
the  other  members  of  the  family  in  developing,  out  of 
the  prairie,  what  became  known  as  the  "Steve"  Green 
and  Charlotte  Green  ranch.  Hay,  grain,  cattle  and 
horses  were  produced.  "Steve,"  in  his  middle  age, 
met  and  married  a  lady  from  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 
After  living  on  the  Green  ranch  for  a  few  years, 
Steve's  wife  returned  to  her  native  city  in  Florida  and 
did  not  come  back.  She  was  undoubtedly 
unaccustomed  to  the  western  ranch  life  with  sti  tVw 
conveniences. 

After  the  death  of  his  tallier  and  mother. 
"Steve"  acquired  the  old  Green  hiimestead  and 
continued  to  carry  on  the  operation,  adding,  from  Unit* 
to  times  more  and  better  cattle.  "Steve'  will  be 
remembered  for  the  many  years  he  devoted  to  civic 
work.  He  was  a  clear-thinker,  as  well  as  well  versed 
in  the  history  o(  the  area.    He  enjoyed  the  ci>mmunity 
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gatherings  and  visiting  with  friends.  He  like  to  tell  of 
how  Medicine  Lodge  was  named,  saying  that  it  was  so 
named  for  its  taste  by  the  Indians  and  for  the  Indian 
Sweet  Houses  of  the  area.  Somewhat  later  in  life, 
Steve  met  and  married  a  lady  from  Aurora,  Colorado, 
Grace  Stone.  Grace  proved  to  be  a  typical  ranch  hand 
and  took  great  interest  in  seeing  that  all  went  well  for 
herself  and  Steve. 

"Steve"  slipped  on  slick  ice,  striking  his  head 
on  a  solid  object  dirt  in  the  winter  of  1960.  As  a 
result  of  that  fatal  fall,  Steve  passed  away  in  the 
Rexburg  hospital  on  June  13  1960.  He  was  buried  at 
the  Dubois  Cemetery.  Grace  continued  to  live  on  the 
ranch,  where  she  seemed  quite  content  until  a  brother, 
George  Stone  from  Aurora,  Colorado  came  and 
persuaded  Grace  to  return  home  with  him.  Later  the 
Green  ranch  was  sold  to  Benny  and  Wanda  Fayle.  It 
is  now  owned  by  Jack,  Marva  and  Pat  McGarry. 
Stephen's  widow,  Grace,  passed  away  in  Aurora, 
Colorado,  June  13,  1%8.  Her  remains  were  brought, 
back  to  Dubois,  Idaho  for  interment. 

Alonzo  E.  and  Lorenzo  L. ,  the  twins,  grew  up 
and  went  to  school  in  Medicine  Lodge  at  School 
District  No.  24.  Alonzo  E.  married  a  young  lady  who 
was  fairly  new  to  the  community  and  they  moved  to 
Columbus,  Ohio,  January  23,  1965. 

Lorenzo  L,  remained  in  the  area  of  Medicine 
Lodge  for  a  number  of  years,  later  moved  to  Salmon, 
Idaho,  where  he  passed  away  on  July  26,  1977.  His 
body  was  brought  to  the  Dubois,  Idaho,  cemetery  for 
burial. 

Julia  Ann  was  married  to  a  newcomer  to  the 
area,  Harry  K.  Tavenner.  They  moved  to,  and  made 
their  home  in  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon.  To  this  union 
were  bom  a  daughter,  Lucy  May,  three  sons.  Bill, 
Jack  and  Harry  Jr.  Lucy  May  is  living  in  Reno, 
Nevada.  The  three  sons  each  live  in  cities  in 
Washington.  Julia  Ann's  husband,  Harry  K. 
Tavenner,  passed  away  in  Spokane,  Washington, 
where  Julia  Ann  still  Hves,  as  of  1991. 


Steve".  Louella.  .Tulia.  "Hattie" 
Dean  &  Bonita  Edie 


The  last  child  bom  to  the  Stephen  K.  and 
Charlotte  Green  union  was  Elizabeth.  She  attended 
school  also  on  Medicine  Lodge  and  at  a  young  age 
went  to  live  in  Los  Angeles,  California  where  she 
married  a  Mr.  Soater.  She  was  employed  as  a 
stenographer  in  Los  Angeles.  Little  was  heard  of  her 
over  the  years.  Elizabeth  passed  away  in  Los 
Angeles,  February  10,  1940  following  a  long  illness. 
She  apparentiy  was  divorced,  or  had  never  actually 
married,  at  the  time  of  death,  as  she  was  listed  in  her 
obit  as  Miss  Elizabeth  Green.  Her  remains  were 
brought  to  Dubois,  Idaho  for  burial  in  the  Dubois 
Cemetery. 

COMPILED  BY  CARL  LEONARDSON 


"TOM"  GREEN 

I  was  born  June  18,  1924  at  my  uncle  Steve 
Green's  ranch  on  Medicine  Lodge.  At  that  time  he 
was  married  to  Katherine,  who  was  my  nurse  and  also 
brought  me  into  this  world.  My  dad  and  mother, 
L.R.  and  Millie  Green,  lived  on  Medicine  Lodge  at 
the  old  White  place,  which  they  owned  and  has  since 
been  sold  to  "Tuffy"  Webster. 

During  my  childhood  I  spent  a  few  years  with 
my  dad  and  mother  around  Virginia  City  and 
Sheridan,  Montana,  on  some  gold  mining  property  dad 
owned.  Dad  sold  the  property  and  we  moved  back  to 
Medicine  Lodge.  I  used  to  love  to  go  to  the  Small 
ranch  to  play,  and  would  usually  overstay  my  allotted 
time  and  end  up  with  my  mother  coming  after  me  with 
a  switch.  I  would  be  switched  all  the  way  home,  but 
that  never  stopped  me  from  wanting  to  play  at  the 
Small's  and  doing  it  all  over  again. 

My  mother  ran  the  Ellis  Hotel  in  Dubois;  we 
moved  from  the  Lodge  to  Dubois  for  a  couple  years. 
Then  from  there  to  Brigham  City,  Utah,  for  four  years 
-  from  there  we  moved  back  to  Dubois  where  I 
finished  my  last  year  of  high  school.  I  attended  my 
grade  school  years  at  Medicine  Lodge. 
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"Tom" 
Sr  at  Dubois 


I  married  "Needa"  Anita  Keele  who  lived  on 
Medicine  Lodge  at  that  time.  During  our  marriage  we 
had  three  children,  Peggy,  Jim, and  Linda.  Peggy  and 
Linda  live  in  Denver,  Colorado.  "Jim"  lives  in 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming.  "Peg"  and  "Jim"  have  married, 
Linda  (to  date)  has  never  married. 

After  I  finished  school  I  was  at  Hill  Air  Force 
Base,  near  Ogden,  Utah.  I  worked  there  as  an  aircraft 
engine  disassembly  mechanic.  I  was  drafted  into  the 
Army  Air  Force  in  1942  where  I  served  as  a  radar 
mechanic.  I  spent  3  years  in  the  Air  Force,  was 
discharged  and  moved  to  Salmon,  Idaho  in  1945.  I 
lived  with  my  wife,  "Nita",  and  two  children.  Peg  and 
Jim,  in  a  tent  on  some  placer  ground  I  bought  and  still 
own. 

"Needa"  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Elton  Keele.  Her  family  lived  at  the  Bond  ranch. 
The  family  resided  in  the  old  Small  store  and  post 
office  building,  which  was  renovated  for  a  home, 
where  her  dad  was  employed  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  family  was  originally  from  Groveland,  Idaho. 
She  was  one  of  seven  children  in  the  family.  They 
attended  the  Medicine  Lodge  school.  Her  dad  later 
died  of  ruptured  appendices,  then  the  mother  and 
younger  children  moved  back  to  Groveland. 

"Needa  and  I  lived  in  the  tent  during  the 
spring  and  part  of  the  summer  of  1945,  then  we  built 
a  small  cabin  which  proved  to  be  much  more 
comfortable.  We  tried  placer  mining  and  worked  on 
gold  dredges  in  the  area  and  finally  ended  up  going  to 
work  at  the  Cobalt  Mine  in  Cobalt,  Idaho,  located 
about  30  miles  west  of  Salmon.  I  worked  there  4 
years  as  a  miner,  and  4  years  as  a  shift  foreman,  til 
the  mine  closed  down.  Calera  Mining  Company 
operated  the  mine  at  that  time.  Needa  and  I  were 
separated  and  later  divorced. 

I  then  married  Midge  Crain  from  Salmon. 
We  had  three  children  -  Debra,  and  a  twin  boy,  who 
died  at  birth,  and  another  daughter,  Pamela.  Debra  is 
marred  to  Robert  Dibble,  an  architect  for  Boise 
Cascade.  They  have  two  daughters,  Corrie  and  Katie, 
and  live  in  Boise. 

"Pam"  is  married  to  Clyde  Anderman,  who  is 
employed  by  a  nuclear  power  company.  At  present 
they  are  living  in  San  Jose,  California.  They  have 
two  daughters,  Cormey  and  Lindsey.  I  was  divorced 
from  Midge  in  about  1956.  I  have  been  married  three 
times  since  then,  the  last  and  final  marriage  is  to  a 
wonderful  girl,  Dolores  Junia  (Pendleton).  We  have 
been  married  7  happy  years  and  plan  to  have  many 
more  to  come. 


I  have  since  been  working  for  myself  leasing 
various  mining  properties  and  have  worked  at  mines 
in  Alaska,  South  Dakota,  Nevada,  Montana, 
California,  Arizona  and  around  Idaho.  At  present  I 
am  working  at  a  lead  -  silver  mine  near  Gilmore, 
Idaho,  about  60  miles  south  east  of  Salmon. 

Mining  has  been  my  life  work,  it  has  proved 
to  be  very  interesting,  and  has  provided  a  good  living 
and  a  lively  experience  in  life  for  me  -  I  have  not 
made  any  fortunes  -  still  have  hop)es  (ha!).  Anyway  it 
has  been  an  exciting,  satisfying,  rewarding  type  of 
life.  I  have  held  many  hopeful  moments  of  striking  it 
rich  and  many  disappointments.  But,  overall  I  can  say 
it  has  been  most  rewarding  in  many  ways. 

What  the  future  will  bring  from  here  -  who 
knows?  For  one  thing  my  wife  and  I  are  going  to 
come  down  to  Medicine  Lodge  and  go  fishing  with  the 
"Lee"  Small's.  We  both  love  fishing  and  outdoor  life. 
Medicine  Lodge  used  to  be  one  of  the  best  fishing 
streams  around  these  parts  -  "Lee"  tells  me  it's  still 
pretty  good.  That  is  the  stream  I  caught  my  first  fish 
from  -  have  loved  the  sport,  plus  hunting,  ever  since. 

COMPILED  BY  TOM  GREEN 


JAMES  GAVIN  GREER 


Jainfs 

James  Gavin  Greer  was  Kirn  21  April,  1S43, 
in  or  near  Glascow.  Scotlarxl  He  vs-as  the  eldest  o\ 
three  children  N)rn  to  iohn  Black  (Jroer  and  Jane- 
Gavin.  James'  father  and  grandnmthor  Greer  nwned 
and  operated  a  Paisley  shawl  factor,  in  Johaston. 
Renfrew.  Scotland. 
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James'  first  recollection  of  life  was  falling 
down  the  hatchway  on  the  ship  while  crossing  the 
Atlantic  ocean. 

Arriving  in  the  United  States  they  settied  in  or 
near  St. Louis,  Missouri.  One  day  when  James' 
mother  went  to  the  well  for  water, while  she  was 
visiting  with  a  friend,  James  looked  down  the  hole  of 
the  well  lost  his  balance  and  fell  head  first  into  the 
well.  It  was  fortunate  for  him  that  he  was  wearing 
kilts  which  caught  on  something  on  the  wall  of  the 
well,  and  held  him  until  he  was  pulled  out  by  the  legs. 
Shortiy  after  this  incident  James  was  saddened  by  the 
death  of  his  mother  on  the  6th  of  January,  1850. 

At  the  age  of  eight,  James  was  baptized  a 
member  of  the  Mormon  Church  by  his  father.  That 
same  year  his  father  went  to  Illinois  to  teach  school. 
He  had  been  working  as  a  weaver  for  Gaunts  Factory. 
The  factory  closed  down  and  James  got  the 
opportunity  to  go  to  school  for  four  months. 

In  the  summer  of  1852  James  and  his  father 
headed  west  to  tiie  city  of  Zion,  Salt  Lake.  The  Greer 
family  met  a  John  Jones  and  family,  and  the  two 
families  combined  their  yoke  of  oxen  and  resources  to 
travel  the  one-  thousand  mile  trek  across  the  plains. 
They  met  and  joined  with  the  Abraham  O.  Smoot 
Handcart  Company  and  continued  on  with  this 
Company.  The  crossing  of  the  plains  encountered 
great  hardships.  Sometimes  they  would  go  for  days 
without  water,  grass  for  the  horses  and  cattie,  or 
without  wood  for  their  fires,  and  the  wind  storms 
were  so  severe  they  blew  over  their  tents  and  wagons. 
Long  before  they  reached  their  destination  they  were 
met  with  early  snow  storms.  After  the  long,  tedious, 
and  tiresome  journey  they  reached  Immigration 
Canyon  where  they  could  view  the  desired  city  of 
Zion. 

In  the  spring  of  1853  James  was  presented 
with  a  new  mother,  Ann  McGregor  Leishman  on  May 
19.  Ann  was  ten  years  older  than  her  stepson,  James, 
and  twenty-eight  year  younger  than  her  husband  John. 
They  made  their  first  home  at  West  Jordan,  Utah. 
The  Greers  built  a  two-roomed  home  of  adobe  brick, 
one  room  for  living  and  one  for  his  father's  looms. 

In  1858  the  family  moved  to  Lehi  to  be  with 
other  Mormon  pioneer  families  who  had  left  Salt  Lake 
to  evade  Johnson's  Army.  James  went  to  work  at  the 
Brigham  Youngs  Grist  Mill.  One  morning  while 
James  was  working,  Mrs.  Young  came  and  asked  him 
to  kill  several  chickens,  and  pluck  the  feathers.  James 
had  just  purchased  a  new  rifle,  so  he  decided  to  shoot 
the   chickens   with  his   new  gun.      He  shot  three 


chickens  and  fired  the  fourth  bullet  which  killed  a 
$100.00  horse.  He  was  forgiven  for  the  mistake;  he 
didn't  have  to  pay  for  the  horse. 

In  1862  James  was  called  to  serve  in  the  Utah 
Malitia  and  help  put  down  a  Morrissite  siege  until  they 
surrendered.  The  Greer  family  decided  to  make  one 
more  move  to  Wellsville,  Cache,  Utah.  By  the  third 
day  they  had  reached  the  banks  of  the  Weber  River; 
the  river  was  overflowing  and  the  party  had  great 
difficulty  in  crossing.  They  arrived  in  Wellsville  on 
the  15th  of  May.  Here  they  built  a  home  and  set  up 
a  loom  and  weaver  shop. 

In  the  spring  of  1867,  Brigham  Young 
appointed  Thomas  Green  to  settie  in  East  Portage 
which  was  opening  up  for  homesteading.  James 
made  the  move  and  purchased  160  acres. 

The  summer  of  1869  he  hired  on  the  Central 
Pacific  and  worked  until  its  completion.  He  was  there 
when  they  drove  the  golden  spike  at  Promotory,  Utah. 
James  hauled  goods  for  different  people  from  that  area 
to  Virginia  City,  Montana,  lumber  for  the  Eccles 
Sawmill,  and  a  load  of  freight  to  Eagle  Rock,  Idaho. 
On  one  of  his  trips  from  Eagle  Rock  he  encountered 
a  band  of  Blackfoot  Indians,  who  were  on  the 
warpath,  but  this  meeting  passed  witiiout  trouble. 

In  February  of  1880  James  went  to  Salt  Lake 
City  to  take  out  his  citizenship  papers,  and  in  March 
of  that  year  he  and  three  companions  took  their 
wagons  of  freight  from  Ryans  Canyon  and  headed  for 
Beaver  Canyon.  They  found  as  they  reached  the 
range  it  was  impossible  to  go  farther  with  their  cargo. 
The  railroad  was  not  completed  to  Pleasant  Valley.  A 
construction  train  carried  their  load  from  Beaver 
Canyon  to  Red  Rock, Montana. 

James  found  the  winters  at  Beaver  Canyon  to 
be  the  worst  he  had  ever  witnessed.  He  lived  in  his 
wagon.  On  two  nights  the  temperature  was  fifty-two 
below  zero.  That  year  the  ranchers  lost  an  estimated 
ten  thousand  head  of  cattie  from  the  severe  cold. 

When  spring  arrived  James  headed  for  the 
mining  area  of  Nicholia.  Here  he  hauled  freight  from 
Nicholia  to  Camas,  a  distance  of  sixty  five  miles.  He 
made  a  profit  that  summer  and  was  able  to  purchase 
four  head  of  horses  from  the  Idaho  Trading  Co,  at  the 
cost  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

James  spent  another  hard  winter  at  Camas  and 
Beaver,  only  this  time  he  rented  an  old  blacksmith 
shop  and  got  coal  from  tiie  railroad  to  keep  warm. 
That  fall  he  hauled  lumber  for  the  Eccles  and  Spencer 
Company  at  Beaver  Canyon,  Idaho.  He  wintered  his 
horses  with  a  friend  at  Medicine  Lodge. 
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Having  spent  the  last  five  years  in  Beaver 
Canyon  hauling  lumber  for  Eccles,  Spencer  and  David 
Sttxidard,  and  for  William  Thomas  of  Logan,  Utah, 
and  after  twenty  years  of  this  kind  of  work  he  went 
into  semi-retirement. 

In  1892  James  was  set  apart  as  president  of 
the  first  Quorum  of  Elders  on  the  Malad  Stake  of  the 
church.  He  held  that  position  for  ten  years.  On  the 
6th  of  April  1893  he  attended  the  dedication  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Temple.  On  the  4th.  of  June  he  sold  his 
farm  in  Portage,  and  traveled,  to  Pocatello  to  watch 
the  Buffalo  Bill  Wild  West  Show.  He  purchased 
one-hundred  sixty  acres  in  Sunset,  Utah. 

James  was  a  tall  man  in  stature  and  a  hard 
working  man.  He  never  married.  James  died  April 
1906  at  the  age  of  sixty  three  and  was  buried  in  the 
family  plot  in  Wellsville,  Cache,  Utah. 

Source  of  this  history  was  the  personal  diary 
of  James  Greer. 

COMPILED  BY  LOWELL  PARKISON 


GARY  DEAN  AND  SELMA 
WILLIAMS  GRIMMETT 


Francis  Ann.  Gary.  Lake  Grimmett. 

Dave  &  Nola  AUev.  Selma  Grimmett  and 

baby.  Odetta  and  France  Williams 

Gary  Grimmett  was  working  for  Dean 
Robertson,  in  Blackfoot,  Idaho,  when  the  Robertson 
family  decided  to  moved  to  Medicine  Lodge,  where 
they  worked  at  the  Stacy  Bond  ranch. 

Gary  then  attended  and  graduated  from  the 
Clark  County  High  School.    His  class  consisted  of  13 


members  in  the  year  of  1954.  His  class  members 
included:  Robert  Amy,  Jack  Bennett,  Charles  Jeffery, 
Kay  Lemons,  Lee  McCurdy,  Jo  Ann  Shenton,  James 
Thomas,  Shirley  Vadnais,  Janie  Wagoner,  Bill 
Youngstrom,  and  Lu  Ann  Rasmussen. 

This  is  where  he  met  his  future  wife,  Selma 
Williams. 

Gary  Dean  Grinmiett  was  born  May  4,  1936, 
the  first  child  of  John  Francis  Arvard  and  Norma  June 
Jorgensen  Grimmett.  The  family  lived  one  block  west 
of  the  Moreland  School.  He  was  raised  in  the 
Moreland  area,  where  he  attended  school  for  all  but 
his  senior  year. 

While  living  in  Dubois  Gary  met  Selma 
Williams.    They  were  married  in  1955. 

Selma  Lee  Williams  was  born  May  6,  1938  in 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  the  first  child  of  Francis  Raymond 
and  Odetta  Lake  Williams.  Her  family  included:  a 
sister  Nola  Rae  Williams  Alley.  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  two  brothers,  one  as  an  infant,  John  Lake, 
died  July  13,  1948,  and  Eugene  Jeddie,  who  drown, 
July  30,  1966,  at  Mickey's  Lake,  in  the  Kilgore, 
Idaho  vicinity.  Dubois  was  the  family  home,  where 
she  grew  up  and  attended  school.  However,  for  2 
years  her  dad  and  other  family  members  were  on 
construction  during  World  War  II. 

Gary  and  Selma  were  married  at  Grandparents 
Leeman  and  Mary  Jorgensen 's  home. 

They  first  lived  in  the  Pahsimeroi  Valley  for 
a  time,  while  Gary  worked  for  Ted  and  Oma  Jones. 
They  moved  back  to  Moreland,  living  in  a  house 
owned  by  Doc  Sorenson. 

In  the  summer  of  1957,  Gary  and  Selma  and 
daughter,  Frances  Anne  moved  to  Pocatello  where 
Gary  worked  for  Westvaco,  known  now  as  FMC. 

Their  first  son.  Lake,  was  born  while  living  at 
Pocatello.  They  moved  back  to  Moreland  where  Gary 
was  employed  with  Twin  Buttes  Construction  of 
Moreland.  From  here  they  moved  back  to  Dubois, 
where  he  worked  at  the  U.  S.  Sheep  Experiment 
Station,  then  back  to  Moreland,  where  the  family 
continued  to  make  their  home. 

Their  second  son,  William,  was  born  in  1965 
in  Blackfoot. 

They  rented  the  Texaco  service  station  from 
Percy  Fisher,  and  started  his  business,  which  they 
purchased  in  1972  and  changed  to  Exxon.  As  their 
sons  grew  up  they  worked  in  the  business.  Their  last 
child,  Randa,  was  born  in  1974. 

In  1956  Selma  went  to  work  at  the  potato 
warehouse  in  Moreland,  now  known  as  Idaho  Packing. 
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When  that  warehouse  was  closed  she  went  to  work  for 
Tepee  in  Blackfoot. 

The  family  has  been  active  in  their  church. 
Gary  being  the  Ward  Clerk  for  Moreland  Third  and 
Moreland  Fifth  for  several  years,  then  he  became  the 
Elders  Quorum  President.  Selma  was  active  in 
genealogy,  working  as  librarian  in  the  Genealogy 
Hbrary  in  the  Blackfoot  West  Stake  Center  for  8  years. 
She  was  also  Meetinghouse  Librarian  for  the  Blackfoot 
Northwest  Stake  and  enjoyed  both  callings. 

Frances  Anne  Grimmett  was  bom  March  1 1 , 
1956,  in  Rigby,  Idaho.  She  graduated  as 
Valedictorian.  She  married  Roger  Donald  Andrew, 
November  8,  1974  in  Rockford.  They  are  the  parents 
of  2  boys,  Destry  Christopher,  born  May  4,  1975,  and 
Lucas  Avery,  born  June  7,  1982. 

J.  Lake  Grimmett  was  bom  August  19,  1957 
at  Pocatello.  He  has  worked  with  his  father  in  the 
station  since  he  was  old  enough  to  help.  He  married 
Rachel  Christina  Martin  December  9,  1978.  They 
have  one  son,  Clint  Ryan,  born  February  22,  1982. 

William  Dean  Grimmett  born  April  11,  1965, 
at  Blackfoot,  works  at  the  family  service  station. 

Randa  Lee  Grimmett  was  bom  at  Blackfoot 
March  2,  1974. 

When  Selma's  family  lived  at  Dubois,  they 
visited  often  with  her  parents.  This  is  also  where  they 
parked  their  trailer  home,  when  they  worked  in  the 
area. 

Gary  enjoys  fishing  and  spending  time  at  the 
winter  home  in  Overton,  Nevada.  Selma  spends  much 
of  her  time  knitting  designed  Christmas  stockings  and 
doing  genealogy. 

Francis  and  Odetta  lived  near  Selma  during 
the  summers.  After  Francis  passed  away,  Gary  and 
Selma  took  care  of  Odetta  for  sometime  until  she 
passed  away. 

Selma  passed  away  at  Moreland,  April  10, 
1988,  of  a  probable  heart  attack,  and  is  buried  at  the 
family  plot  in  the  Moreland  Cemetery. 

Gary  has  since  remarried.  They  have 
continued  to  live  in  Moreland  where  Gary  operates  his 
business. 

COMPILED  BY  SELMA  WILLIAMS  GRIMMETT 


ALICE  STELZER  GRINER 


,*» 


i  , 


Alice  &  Daughter.  Marie 


Charles  and  Isabel  Robson  Stelzer  operated  a 
ranch,  located  in  the  scenic  area  of  Upper  Medicine 
Lodge  Canyon.  Their  family  consisted  of  three 
daughters,  Vernice,  Alice  and  Doris  and  one  son, 
"Tom".  Alice,  the  middle  daughter,  was  bora 
December  21,  1911  at  Argora,  Idaho. 

Her  schooling  was  obtained  at  the  Edie 
School.  Taking  part  in  many  of  the  school  Christmas 
plays,  and  the  picnic  the  last  day  of  school  were 
events  she  looked  forward  to. 

Alice  told  of  the  many  community  get-to- 
gethers, such  as  various  house  parties,  special  holidays 
at  school  and  the  annual  Easter  dinners. 

The  long  winters  and  being  snowed  didn't  stop 
the  families  from  traveling  to  these  conmiunity 
functions  by  teams  and  sleighs. 


Laurence  Kennedy.  .Toe  Ouintana. 
"Fred"  Griner 

Church  services  were  held  quite  often  and  as 
Alice  recalls  they  were  conducted  at  the  Edie  school 
house. 
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Alice  and  "Fred"  Griner  were  married 
October  21,  1931.  They  had  one  daughter,  whom 
they  named  Alice  Marie  Griner,  born  in  1932. 
However,  they  soon  divorced. 

When  Alice  Marie  was  small,  her  mother 
worked  on  the  Gravely  ranch  in  Montana.  She  moved 
to  Idaho  Falls  and  worked  at  the  White  Star  Laundry 
until  it  closed.  Shortly  after  this  she  moved  back  to 
Dubois.  Here  she  and  worked  in  the  Legion  Cafe  and 
at  the  Beaver  Creek  Plant. 

Alice  Marie  married  Reo  Wolfgang,  whose 
folks  lived  on  Indian  Creek  when  he  first  started  to 
school  on  Medicine  Lodge.  Reo  and  Alice  Marie  had 
two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

As  Alice  became  older  she  lived  quite  a  bit  of 
the  time  with  her  daughter  and  family  at  their  home. 
Alice  Marie,  her  daughter,  passed  away  several  years 
before  her  mother.  It  was  Alice  Marie's  request  to  be 
cremated  and  that  her  ashes  be  spread  over  the  Stelzer 
Medicine  Lodge  ranch. 

For  a  past  time  Alice  enjoyed  making  her 
many  afghans. 

Alice  passed  away  December  7,  1987  in  Idaho 
Falls,  and  was  buried  in  the  Dubois  cemetery. 

COMPILED  BY  NANCY  STELZER 


KEN^fETH  GROSS 


Judy  Vaughn.  "Ken"  Gross.  "Sherm" 
Vaughn.  Nolan  &  .Tene  Machen 


"Ken"  Gross,  a  relatively  newcomer  to  the 
area,  was  named  as  Grand  Marshall  of  the  Clark 
County  annual  Roundup  Rodeo  and  Parade  in  June  of 
1989.  He  actually  moved  to  the  area  in  1972,  and 
was  given  much  credit  for  the  development  of  the 
Beaver  Creek  Ranch  located  south  of  Dubois.  Before 
the  county  of  Clark  was  created  this  vicinity  was 
known  as  Dutch  Flat  area,  the  school  was  called 
Mountain  View.  However,  due  to  the  combination  of 
failure  of  the  promised  water  development  project  and 
the  dry  years,  early  homesteaders  were  forced  to  walk 
out  of  this  same  area  and  leave  their  dreams  behind. 

Kenneth  was  born  August  5,  1906,  at  Carson 
City,  Nevada,  the  son  of  Ernest  and  Florence  Gross. 
He  has  one  sister  Lenore  Hilton. 

He  married  Marie  Grenade  in  July  1940.  To 
this  union  one  daughter,  Lenore  Gross  Kalin  was 
born.  She  makes  her  home  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
Lenore  is  a  very  interesting  person.  She  was  business 
woman  of  the  year  for  Georgia  in  1975.  She  was  a 
nominee  for  Business  women  of  the  year  for  the 
United  States,  which  she  didn't  get,  but  was  honored 
by  the  nomination.  She  is  still  working  as  a  senior 
pension  analyst  and  investment  counselor  for  pension 
plans.  She  has  been  out  west  a  number  of  times.  She 
and  her  dad  go  up  to  West  Yellowstone  and  rent  a 
couple  of  snow  mobiles  and  spend  the  week  end 
together;  or  go  off  and  spend  a  couple  of  weeks  in 
the  Caribbean.  "Ken"  had  a  home  in  Virginia  for 
about  twelve  years.  Lenore  attended  a  girls  private 
school  in  Maine.  That's  what  the  girls  there  all  did. 
Lenore  attended  school  in  California  right  up  until  the 
time  she  graduated. 

His  mother's  family  was  a  coastal  family. 
They  sold  granite  and  marble  from  coastal  vessels 
inland  around  Boston  and  hauled  coal  back  to  Maine. 
They  also  would  go  to  the  Indies  and  bring  back 
molasses,  rum,  coffee  and  tea  from  exchange  ports. 
Most  of  his  background  was  in  the  east,  also  his 
schooling,  except  for  his  agricultural  learning,  but  he 
came  back  to  Nevada  every  summer.  "Ken"  attended 
the  University  of  Maine  attaining  a  BS  degree  in 
Education.  From  the  University  of  California  -  Davis 
he  gained  a  BS  degree  in  Animal  Science.  He  taught 
high  school  in  1931  to  1933  at  Fullerton  High  School 
in  Fullerton,  California  in  the  Agriculture  Department. 
In  1934-35  at  Jacks  Valley  Ranches  at  Minden, 
Nevada,  Kenneth  was  in  charge  of  registered 
operations;  from  1940-46  he  was  Manager  of  Palmar 
Ranches,  Pauma  Valley,  California,  and  in  1947-52 
he  entered  into  partnership  in  ranching  with  Twaits, 
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Wittenberg  Co.  He  had  properties  at  Elk  Grove, 
California,  and  Prairie  City,  Oregon.  During  this 
period  he  served  as  secretary  of  Western  States  Angus 
Association  and  started  Western  States  Angus  News 
Magazine.  In  1960-1973  he  formed  the  International 
Agricultural  Management,  and  in  1953-1973  he 
formed  U.S.  Agriculture  Management  Inc.  Elk  Grove, 
California,  and  Staunton,  Virginia,  positioned  as 
president  and  chief  executive  officer.  In  1974-79  he 
came  to  Beaver  Creek  Ranch  Dubois,  Idaho,  as 
manager  of  the  cattle  operation,  and  served  on  the 
companies  executive  committee.  He  always  liked 
cattle  and  made  an  interesting  study  of  cattle.  In  1974 
he  came  to  the  to  present  Ranch  America  Corporation, 
Denver,  Colorado  positioned  as  vice  president.  He 
was  associated  with  some  of  the  people  who  were  in 
the  Beaver  Creek  Corp.  in  the  east.  After  his 
retirement,  one  day,  he  was  in  the  New  York  office 
and  they  suggested  he  might  come  out  here.  He  chose 
to  come  west,  a  decision  he  has  not  regretted.  He 
came  out  here  to  enjoy  life  and  be  active  at  Beaver 
Creek.  He  was  a  friend  of  Bill  Anderson's  and  Dick 
Bower  from  the  New  York  office.  He'd  had  a  venture 
in  Virginia  and  Alabama  in  Agriculture.  Most  of  his 
life  has  been  spent  in  agriculture  and  cattle  operations. 
So  as  time  passed  he  was  in  charge  of  the  cattle 
operation  at  Beaver  Creek  Ranch.  Since  Beaver  Creek 
Ranches  has  reached  the  stage  of  leasing  out,  he's  sort 
of  retired  and  has  enjoyed  himself  here  in  Dubois, 
making  friends,  doing  work  that  he  enjoys.  In  order 
to  pass  the  time  he  reads  a  great  deal.  He  reads  a 
great  deal  about  philosophy  and  economics.  He  read 
the  Congressional  Record  from  cover  to  cover. 
According  to  Ken,  he  says  "It  keeps  his  mind  active." 
He's  always  been  interested  in  government  and  will 
always  be  a  student. 

He's  interested  in  the  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
programs  for  youths  and  adults.  He  spends  quite  a  lot 
of  time  working  on  that.  He's  a  director  in  the 
Alcohol  Rehabilitation  Center  program  in  Idaho  Falls 
which  serves  Clark  County.  They  have  a  case  council 
program  and  a  twenty  eight  day  school  for  all 
alcoholics.  It's  very  beneficial  and  it  helpsbring 
families  together.  Most  young  teenagers  who  take  the 
twenty  eight  day  school  have  been  assigned  to  us  by 
the  courts.  It's  quite  a  challenge  and  very  worthwhile. 
Besides  bringing  families  together,  it  saves  the 
position  in  marital  relationships  which  reflects  back  to 
families. 

He  loves  children  and  loves  to  hear  their 
voices  and  to  challenge  their  minds.     "As  we  grow 


older,  we  tend  to  be  a  little  envious  of  young 
children's  energies.  "  Kenneth  likes  to  stimulate  their 
minds  and  get  them  to  express  themselves,  and  likes 
to  be  able  to  do  this  while  talking  with  four  or  five  at 
a  time,  without  loosing  their  attention.  For  a  time  he 
was  a  subsitute  teacher  at  the  Clark  County  High 
School. 

In  1960  he  went  back  east  and  bought  some 
land  in  Virginia,  Alabama,  Georgia.  He  had  some 
management  companies  which  were  Agriculture 
Operation  Corporations  for  estates,  and  trusts.  It 
started  with  American  investments  first,  and  gradually 
grew  until  we  took  over  Dutch,  German  and  French 
financing.  The  American  operation  was  quite  difficult 
in  many  foreign  countries,  because  you  cannot  own 
land  there  unless  the  country  you  are  a  citizen  of  has 
reciprocal  rights  there,  in  Brazil  for  instance,  you 
cannot  own  land  which  is  contiguous  to  the  border, 
contiguous  to  a  reservoir  or  dam  site  or  ocean.  There 
are  other  areas  you  can  lease,  but  you  have  to  go 
through  a  citizen  chippo.  The  marketing  is  so 
different  in  foreign  countries  and  your  records  are 
very  controlled. 

"I  had  to  keep  up  and  I've  wanted  to  keep  up. 
I  spend  a  lot  of  time  with  cattle,  it  keeps  me  active.  " 
You  can  be  as  old  as  you  want  to  be  or  as  young  as 
you  want  to  be."  One  of  my  hobbies  is  Indian 
Artifacts  and  Indian  Lore.  I  have  read  out  of  the 
library  book  I  can  borrow  concerning  the  Indians.  I 
hike  all  over  the  country  looking  for  Indian  artifacts. 
While  I  was  in  South  America  I  was  really  fascinated 
by  the  Indian  Lore  in  that  country  and  in  the  Andes. 
I've  studied  a  lot  about  the  American  Indian  besides 
the  artifacts.  A  lot  of  afternoons  I  take  off  and  start 
hiking.  I've  learned  to  be  a  looker  -  our  eyes  are 
trained  to  look  for  the  things  we  have  read  about.  This 
is  very  interesting  country  and  here  you  can  find  the 
different  stages  of  Indian  and  animal  life.  I'm  very 
interested  in  the  Indian  caves  and  the  Indian  writings 
along  the  creeks.  I'm  looking  forward  to  spring  when 
I  can  continue  on  with  my  hobby." 

Ken  has  been  instrumental  in  the  promotion  of 
the  community  through  many  volunteer  programs.  He 
worked  with  the  Clark  County  high  school  to  present 
a  Special  Education  Class;  he  has  served  many  years 
until  the  past  year  as  chairman  of  the  Clark  County 
Republican  Party;  and  for  many  years  was  Director  of 
the  Clark  County  AA  Association.  He  is  a 
professional  businessman. 

In  the  late  20's  and  30's  Ken  was  one  of  the 
pioneer  breeders  of  Angus  cattle  in  the  western  states. 
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the  first  secretary  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
association.  He  served  as  the  First  Editor  of  the 
Western  States  Angus  Journal,  was  a  former  president 
of  the  Virginia  Angus  Assoc,  and  president  of  the 
Eastern  States  Angus  Assoc.  He  has  served  as 
Livestock  Judge  at  Chicago  Int.,  Houston,  Fort 
Worth,  Denver  and  Phoenix  National  Livestock 
Shows.  He  has  been  president  and  founder  of  the 
U.S.  Agr.  Management  Corp,  Richmond,  Virginia, 
and  still  holds  the  office  of  vice  president  of  the 
Northwest  Representative  of  Ranch  America  Corp., 
Denver,  Colorado. 

STORY  TAPED.  COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD 


"WES"  GROVER  FAMILY 

I,  "Wes"  Grover  made  a  dam  with  old 
hay  rake  frames,  mowing  machine  parts  and  straw. 
Then  covered  it  up  with  dirt  to  keep  it  from 
washing  out.  I  had  bought  the  ground  from  Wood 
Live  Stock  Mortgage  Company  through  Harry  Harn 
and  it  was  out  on  Camas  Creek. 

The  court  allowed  30  days  to  open  up  the  dam 
and  let  the  water  out.  I  waited  until  the  30  days  was 
almost  over,  then  went  up  to  make  a  cut  in  the  dam  to 
let  the  water  out. 

I  thought  it  would  wash  out  pretty  fast,  b"ut  the 
dam  held  fast,  so  I  had  to  get  an  extension  from  the 
government.  Another  30  days  was  allowed.  Then  I 
got  an  outfitter  drill  in  to  blast  the  dam  out. 

The  major  reason  we  put  the  dam  in  was  to 
force  the  water  high  enough  to  run  out  into  ditches  in 
different  directions  to  water  the  sheep  while  they  were 
lambing.  There  were  already  several  old  ditches  out 
there.  The  Lucky  Strike  Ditch,  the  Hump,  the  Woody 
Ditch  and  the  East  Side  Ditch.  Some  of  them  came 
out  next  to  Kilgore  and  then  went  on  down  though  the 
desert.  The  Lucky  Strike  Ditch  and  Hump  Ditch 
came  in  on  the  east  side  of  our  field.  "We  never  used 
those  ditches.  We  always  got  our  water  from  the  Old 
Woody  Ditch." 

"We  made  a  pond  which  we  filled  during  high 
water  in  spring,  which  gave  us  water  for  our  cows  all 
summer.  We  had  a  bulldozer  we  used  to  scoop  out 
a  shallow  hole.  We  put  plastic  lining,  held  down  with 
dirt,  in  it.  Then  we  let  it  fill  up  from  high  water, 
fenced  it,  and  piped  it  out  into  a  trough,  regulating  it 


with  a  float.  Neal  Savage  had  a  stock  pond  and  so  did 
Gene  Flaville  and  Larry  Leefield  west  of  the  new 
highway.  We  didn't  loose  any  of  our  water  except 
through  evaporation." 

"We  bought  our  place  in  the  start  of  the  winter 
of  1935  and  1936.  Earl  Garner  used  to  trail  his  sheep 
through  the  place  and  said  it  was  real  good  range.  It 
was  winter  time  when  Dad  and  I  went  up  to  look,  and 
then  bought  it  from  Harry  Harn.  Cleo  and  Irvin 
Harrop  from  Labelle  were  real  good  friends  of  ours. 
We  bought  it  together  on  a  parternship  deal.  Dad  and 
I  later  bought  Harrop  out,  and  sometime  later  my  Dad 
died.  I  sold  the  place  in  1978  when  I  had  to  have 
surgery  on  my  hip." 

"My  children  went  to  school  at  Hamer  and  my 
youngest  daughter  graduated  from  I.S.U.  in  Pocatello. 
My  oldest  daughter  won  a  scholarship  to  study 
Spanish.    She  gave  LaRue  and  I  our  first  grandson." 

COMPILED  BY  WES  GROVER 


MISCELLANEOUS  PHOTOS 


"Lizzie" 
Green 


John  "Jack" 

Goddard 

(standing) 
Will  Bartel 

(white  shirt) 
Annie  Goddard 

Bartel 


(big  hat) 
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THE  "DAVE"  HAGENBARTH  FAMILY 


Margaret.  "Dave".  David.  "Jimmy" 

The  "Dave"  Hagenbarth  family  lived  in 
Spencer  in  the  summertime.  Their  winter  home  was 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  This  is  where  the  children 
attended  school.  "Dave"  received  both  his 
elementary  and  secondary  education  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
He  went  to  college  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  - 
the  same  school  from  which  his  father  had  graduated. 

"Dave"  Hagenbarth  was  born  June  27,  1901 
at  Spencer,  Idaho.  He  was  the  second  of  four  children 
born  to  Frank  J.  and  Mary  Browne  Hagenbarth.  The 
other  children  were  Mary,  Catherine  and  Frank  J. 
The  grandparents  were  Mr.  and  Mr.  J.D.  Wood,  who 
founded  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company  at  Spencer 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Browne,  pioneer  residents 
of  Melrose,  Montana. 

"Dave"  returned  from  Noti-e  Dame  in  about 
1924  to  help  his  fatiier  with  the  complex  operation  of 
the  Wool  Live  Stock  Company.  Mr.  Hagenbarth,  as 
president  of  the  company  and  H.  C.  Wood  as  vice 
president,  were  in  charge  off  its  management  and 
operation. 

Due  to  many  factors,  including  the  economics 
of  the  times,  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company  failed 
and  liquidation  was  started  in  1934.  This  action  was 
finalized  in  1937.  Dave  was  one  of  the  trustees  for 
Wood  Live  Stock  in  this  liquidation  process,  with 
headquarters  in  Idaho  Falls.  Thousands  of  acres  of 
land  were  involved. 

Mrs.   Hagenbarth  had  died  in   1926.     Mr. 


Hagenbarth 's  health  soon  failed.  His  death  came  in 
1934.  Mary,  Catiierine  and  young  Frank  had  moved 
to  California. 

In  1937,  "Dave"  started  putting  together  his 
own  outfit.  He  had  been  able  to  acquire  some  of  the 
property,  which  had  been  a  part  of  the  Wood  Live 
Stock.  He  began  with  a  band  of  yearling  ewes.  After 
a  couple  of  years,  he  got  a  start  and  was  able  to  keep 
growing.  He  had  a  wealth  of  knowledge,  which  he 
had  gained  from  working  with  sheep  and  sheepmen  in 
all  phases  of  the  industry.  He  knew  the  quality  of 
sheep  and  tiieir  condition.  He  was  a  good  judge  of  all 
livestock.  He  could  analyze  feed  conditions  and  range 
conditions.  He  always  was  improving  from  years  to 
year  some  part  of  his  operation. 

He  established  his  outfit  in  the  Kilgore  area 
and  on  out  to  Sheridan  Creek  and  Shotgun  Valley. 
The  winter  setup  was  in  Montana  in  the  Glen  area, 
about  twenty  miles  north  of  Dillon.  He  continued  to 
acquire  land  and  to  improve  it.  He  did  much  of  the 
way  of  private  range  improvement,  working  closely 
with  the  Forest  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  the  Extension  Service.  He  won 
recognition  for  his  accomplishments  in  range  and 
grassland  improvement.  One  of  his  great  pleasures 
was  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one 
grew  before. 

In  August,  1945,  he  and  Margaret  Sweeney 
were  married  in  Dillon,  Montana.  Margaret  was 
reared  in  Sheep  Creek  Basin,  west  of  Lima,  Montana. 
She  went  to  grade  school  in  Sheep  Creek  Basin  and 
graduated  from  Beaverhead  County  High  School  in 
Dillon  and  from  Western  Montana  College,  also 
here.  At  the  time  she  and  "Dave"  were  married,  she 
was  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Beaverhead 
County. 

The  only  property  remaining  of  the  original 
holdings  of  the  Hagenbarth  Family  was  the 
Hagenbarth  Lodge  on  Sheridan  Creek  in  Clark 
County.  "Dave"  used  this  as  summer  headquarters. 
So  the  bride  moved  to  this  beautiful  spot  in  the 
mountains  to  set  up  housekeeping.  Their  winter  home 
was  in  Dillon,  Montana,  since  all  the  livestock  were 
moved  to  Montana  for  the  winter  months. 

Two  sons  were  born  to  "Dave"  and  Margaret  - 
David  John  on  June  16,  1946  and  James  Frederick  on 
December  16,  1948. 

These  two  littie  boys  had  a  wonderful  time 
spending  their  summers  at  the  Lodge  where  they  had 
a  pool  for  swimming,  fishing  right  out  their  door, 
horses  to  ride  and  beautiful  forests  and  flowers  to  run 
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through  and  enjoy.  It  was  an  ideal  spwt  for  children  in 
the  summertime. 

"Dave"  was  necessarily  on  the  road  a  great 
deal  of  the  time  to  manage  his  business.  Until  the 
boys  were  of  school  age,  the  family  would  move  to 
the  Lodge  about  June  first  and  stay  until  October 
fifteenth.  When  the  boys  reached  school  age  they  had 
to  return  to  Dillon  by  Labor  Day.  However,  they 
often  drove  to  the  Lodge  for  week  ends  until  the 
weather  got  bad. 

One  of  the  greatest  joys  of  this  family  was  the 
packing  up  each  spring  and  moving  to  Idaho  for  the 
summer.  In  these  years  June  was  a  rainy  month.  It 
actually  rained  nearly  every  day  in  June.  Often  there 
were  muddy,  sometimes  almost  impassable  roads. 

As  a  result  of  the  rain,  everything  grew  and 
by  July  it  was  unbelievably  green  everywhere  and  wild 
flowers  were  in  profusion.  The  birds  in  early  June 
would  sing  a  constant  jubilee.  There  were  many  kinds 
of  song  sparrows,  canaries  and  a  multitude  of  other 
birds  in  the  willows  and  the  trees.  There  was  some 
sort  of  song  all  the  time. 

They  all  slept  on  the  screened-in  sleeping 
porches  upstairs.  In  the  night  they  could  hear  the 
beaver  slapping  their  tails  on  the  water  of  the  pool  and 
the  moose  wading  in  to  eat  the  moss  and  water  cress. 
Occasionally  a  porcupine  would  come  to  gnaw  on  the 
bottom  logs  of  the  Lodge  and  an  owl  or  two  would 
"who  -  who"  in  the  tall  pine  trees.  They  could  bear 
the  water  constantly  running  in  and  out  of  the  pool. 

The  boys  would  have  friends  from  town  visit 
them  and  there  were  the  children  of  the  families 
working  in  our  outfit  and  from  other  outfits  that 
moved  in  for  the  summer.  Also,  some  of  the  children 
from  Kilgore  would  come  to  play  and  to  stay  over 
night.    This  was  great  fim. 

These  wonderful  years  went  by  much  too 
quickly,  David  and  Jim  graduated  from  elementary 
school  in  Dillon  and  attended  Beaverhead  County  High 
School  there.  After  high  school  David  attended  the 
University  of  Montana  in  Missoula  where  he 
graduated  in  1969.  "Jim"  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  in  1971. 

During  the  1950's  "Dave"  continued  to  expand 
and  improve  his  outfit.  By  that  time  he  was  running 
both  sheep  and  cattle.  He  developed  hayfields  in 
Camas  Meadows.  The  hay  was  fed  to  calves  during 
the  winter  at  a  feedlot  at  the  Kilgore  ranch.  These 
calves  would  turn  out  on  grass  in  the  spring  and  sell 
as  yearlings  in  the  fall.  He  later  moved  this  winter 
feeding  operation  to  a  lot  on  Camas  Creek  west  of 


Hamer.  He  also  had  lambs  on  pasture  in  the  fall  in 
the  Idaho  Falls  and  Roberts  areas.  These  lambs  would 
sell  by  Christmas  time. 

There  was  always  something  going  on  with 
both  sheep  and  cattle  and  with  haying  and  cropping 
both  Montana  and  Idaho. 

As  David  and  "Jim"  grew  older,  they  spent 
more  and  more  time  in  the  summer  working  at 
different  jobs  in  the  outfit  and  learning  how  it  all 
meshed  together. 

There  were  many  wonderful  men  who  were  an 
integral  part  of  this  outfit  and  there  were  families  that 
grew  up  in  it  and  the  cooks  who  in  most  cases  were 
women.  These  men  and  women  were  faithful  and 
loyal  and  good  at  their  respective  jobs.  "Dave"  could 
not  have  carried  on  without  them.  Two  that  come  to 
mind  especially  in  Idaho  are  August  Borgman  and 
Harry  Martin.  August  was  caretaker  at  the  Lodge 
from  sometime  in  the  late  1930's  until  he  retired  in 
about  1970.  For  many  years  August  stayed  in  all 
winter  long  watching  the  Sheridan  ranch  and  the 
Lodge.  Harry  was  sheep  foreman  for  "Dave"  from 
almost  the  beginning  of  his  outfit  until  he  was  force  to 
retire  due  to  poor  health  in  the  early  1960's.  Harry 
has  passed  away,  but  August,  over  eighty  years  old 
now,  lives  in  Roberts  with  his  family. 

"Dave"  loved  horses.  He  was  an  excellent 
horseman  and  a  beautiful  rider.  One  of  the  things  he 
enjoyed  most  was  to  take  a  spirited  horse  and  ride 
across  the  country  at  a  sharp  pace  for  several  miles. 

In  about  1960,  "Dave's"  health  started  to  fail. 
With  the  help  of  his  loyal  foreman  and  their  crews  he 
was  able  to  keep  the  outfit  going  until  David  graduated 
from  college.  "Dave"  died  in  November,  1970,  in  an 
Idaho  Falls  hospital.  He  was  buried  in  the  Mountain 
View  Cemetery  in  Dillon. 

David,  "Jim"  and  Margaret  continue  to 
operate  the  outfit.  It  is  now  under  the  name  of 
Hagenbarth  Livestock.  They  went  out  of  the  sheep 
business  and  run  just  cattle,  a  cow-calf-yearling 
operation.  They  sold  the  feedlot  at  Hamer.  Now  the 
entire  winter  operation  is  in  Montana  with  the 
livestock  returning  to  Idaho  for  the  summer. 

The  Lodge  was  sold  just  before  "Dave's" 
death  in  1970.  This  ended  an  era  for  the  whole 
Hagenbarth  family 

"Jim"  and  Laurel  Ann  Garry  of  Dillon  were 
married  in  1974  in  Dillon.  They  have  two  little  boys  - 
Marcus  James,  age  four,  and  John  Michael,  who  is 
one  year  old. 

David,  "Jim"  and  his  family  and  Margaret 
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move  to  Idaho  every  spring,  as  they  did  each  year 
when  they  were  a  part  of  "Dave"  Hagenbarth's  outfit, 
and  the  memory  of  "Dave"  continues  to  Uve  on. 

COMPILED  BY  MARGARET  HAGENBARTH 


FRANCIS  J.  HAGE^fBARTH 


"Frank" 

Francis  J.  Hagenbarth  was  born  at  Leesburg, 
Lemhi  County,  Idaho  April  14,  1868,  and  was  favored 
by  a  liberal  education  by  his  step-father,  J.D.  Wood, 
by  whom  he  was  much  beloved.  Francis  took  a 
course  in  mining  and  engineering  at  Notre  Dame 
University  in  Indiana,  and  upon  his  graduation  he 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Salmon  River  Smelting 
company  of  Clayton,  Idaho,  as  mining  engineer.  In 
1897  he  accepted  a  similar  position  at  Custer,  Idaho. 

Francis  was  of  Austrian  ancestry,  in  which 
country  his  grandfather  on  his  maternal  side  was  one 
of  the  imperial  judges  of  the  city  of  Vienna  and 
prominent  in  the  professional  circles  there.  His 
paternal  grandfather  was  also  prominently  identified  in 
business  and  was  a  successful  brewer,  and  this 
industry  his  son,  father  of  Frank  J.,  took  up  and 
located  in  the  inter-mountain  country,  having  a  very 
extensive  business  in  Denver,  Virginia  City,  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  throughout  the  intermountain  states.  He 
settled  first  in  Wisconsin  in  1859,  the  possibilities  of 
which  state  were  at  that  time  attracting  the  attention  of 
men  who  had  the  courage  to  brave  the  hardships  and 
privations  of  pioneer  life  and  the  intelligence  to 
foresee  the  promising  future  of  a  section  of  our 
country    so    rich    in    natural    advantages.       Having 


received  a  military  training  in  his  native  land,  and 
being  a  man  of  patriotic  impulses,  Mr.  Hagenbarth, 
shortly  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  was 
instrumental  in  raising  a  company  for  service  on  the 
Union  side.  He  served  as  captain  of  the  Ninth 
Wisconsin  Regiment  of  Volunteers  during  the  period 
of  hostilities,  and  won  honorable  distinction.  He  died 
at  Loon  Creek,  Idaho,  in  1870,  and  his  widow, 
Catherine  Hagenbarth,  subsequently  married  the  late 
J.D.  Wood,  who  was  an  Idaho  pioneer  widely  known, 
highly  respected  and  successful  in  the  mining  and 
livestock  business  in  the  intermountain  region. 

In  1899  he  left  the  mining  profession  and 
entered  the  livestock  business  in  Idaho  and  Montana, 
in  which  industry  he  rapidly  rose  to  a  leading  position, 
becoming  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Wood  Live  Stock  Company.  In  1902  he  bought  the 
Palmonas  Ranch  in  Chihuahua  and  Sonora,  Mexico,  in 
association  with  J.D.  and  H.C.  Wood  and  W.S. 
McCornick,  and  organized  the  Wood-Hagenbarth 
Cattle  Company,  owning  2,500,000  acres  of  land  and 
about  37,000  head  of  cattle,  and  he  was  made  vice- 
president  and  general  manager.  In  1903,  Mr. 
Hagenbarth  was  elected  president  of  the  National  Live 
Stock  Association  at  Portland,  Oregon,  succeeding 
Hon.  John  W.  Springer,  of  Denver,  and  he  was 
subsequently  re-elected  in  1904  for  a  second  term. 
Mr.  Hagenbarth  declined  the  tendered  honor  of  a  re- 
election to  that  important  office.  He  took  an  active 
interest  in  protecting  the  wool  interests  of  Idaho 
during  the  discussion  of  the  Wilson  Tariff  Bill  of 
1893,  and  has  always  been  a  moving  spirit  in  all  the 
activities  of  his  time,  although  he  never  occupied  a 
political  position,  excepting  the  office  of  Labor 
Commissioner  in  Idaho  in  1903-04,  and  as  a 
Presidential  elector  from  Idaho  in  1905. 

He  was  a  director  of  the  Daly-West  Mining 
Company  of  Park  City,  president  of  the  Yerington 
Consolidated  Copper  Company;  vice-president  and 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  on  the 
Continental  Life  Insurance  and  Investment  Company, 
and  president  of  the  Western  Securities  Company  of 
Salt  Lake  City. 

The  Wood  Live  Stock  Company  was  the 
largest  wool-growing  company  in  the  United  States  at 
this  time.  It  was  this  company  which  originated  the 
shipment  of  lambs  in  large  quantities  from  the  Western 
ranges  to  the  Eastern  markets.  It  was  also  the  only 
company  in  this  country  which  graded  its  wool  on  the 
range  on  the  Australian  plan,  so  that  the  product  went 
directly  from  the  sheep's  back  into  the  woolen  mills. 
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The  Wood  Live  Stock  Company  installed  the  first 
plant  in  the  United  States  for  the  shearing  of  sheep  by 
machinery  and  many  innovations  in  the  handling  of 
mutton  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Hagenbarth.  The 
annual  product  of  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company  was 
upwards  of  $500,000.  Mr.  Hagenbarth  was 
prominently  and  favorably  known  in  social  life,  as  he 
was  in  the  business  world.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
University,  Alta,  Country  and  Commercial  Clubs  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  of  the  Athletic  Association  of 
Chicago,  Jonathan  Club  of  Los  Angeles,  Toltee  Club 
of  El  Paso,  Texas,  the  Y.M.C.A.  of  Salt  Lake,  and 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Club  of  New  York, 


Dave.  Frank  Sr.  &  Jr. 
Catherine.  Mrs.  Frank.  Marv 

He  was  married  at  Melrose,  Montana,  to  Miss 
Mary  E.  Browne,  daughter  of  General  James  A. 
Browne,  one  of  Montana's  oldest  pioneers.  They  have 
four  children,  Mary  Catherine,  David,  Catherine  and 
Francis  Hagenbarth. 


Hagenbarth  Home  in  Spencer 


Hagenbarth  was  president  and  manager  of  the 
Wood  Live  Stock  Company,  president  of  the  Wood- 
Hagenbarth  Cattle  Company,  president  of  the  J.D. 
Wood  Company,  and  vice-president  and  director  of  the 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Portland,  Oregon. 

SUBMITTED      BY      MARGARET      HAGENBARTH/MARY 
QUIGLEY 


HAGENBARTH  LIVESTOCK 


Hagenbarth  Cattle  at  Sheridan 
Dave  .Tr  &  Sr.  "Gus"  Borgman. 
Harold  Glascock.  Dwight  Lewis 

You  don't  find  the  top  three  minds  behind 
Hagenbarth  Livestock  pulling  calves,  baling  hay, 
irrigating  fields,  or  shoeing  horses  very  often.  They 
depend  on  top-notch  hands  to  do  the  cowboying  and 
the  farming. 

In  the  winter,  Margaret  Hagenbarth  and  her 
sons,  Jim  and  David,  are  more  likely  running  the 
ranch  from  the  house  on  East  Dillon  Street.  If  the 
Harvard  School  of  Business  were  to  have  a  working 
cattle-ranch  college,  it  would  start  the  course  at  the 
kitchen  table  where  this  trio  hashes  out  the  details  and 
makes  the  decisions  for  keeping  a  two-state-Hereford- 
Angus  cross  cattle  operation  in  the  black.  ' 

Good,  sharp-penciled,  forward  looking 
management  of  both  cattle  and  people  are  always  the 
foundation  for  decisions.  It's  difficult  to  separate  the 
philosophies  employed  here  from  those  used  at 
Fortune  500  companies. 

This  is  a  big  outfit,  and  money  is  made  and 
lost  in  management,"  Jim  points  out. 
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"Ranching  is  a  business;  to  be  successful  now 
it  has  to  be  treated  as  a  business." 

Dave  adds,  "I  wouldn't  say  this  is  because  the 
ranch  is  particularly  large  -  it's  a  management 
philosophy. 

"You  can  work  20  hours  a  day  and  if  you 
aren't  a  good  manager,  you  might  as  well  work  for 
the  Ford  Motor  Company"  because  you  will  probably 
not  be  working  for  yourself  before  long. 

The  Hagenbarths  have  been  immersed  in 
business  management  all  of  their  lives.  David  V. 
Hagenbarth,  Margaret's  late  husband  and  Dave  and 
Jim's  father,  emphasized  it  as  he  taught  them  what  he 
knew  about  ranching.  He  even  guided  his  sons  toward 
formal  education  in  business  instead  of  animal 
husbandry  or  other  specialized  agricultural  degree. 

Dave  has  his  business  management  degree 
from  the  University  of  Montana.  Jim  earned  his  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame. 

"That's  what  Dave  thought  they  should  have," 
Margaret  explained. 

"He  thought  the  important  end  was  the 
business  end. 

"He  felt  you  had  to  know  what  a  balance  sheet 
looked  like  -  you  could  learn  the  technical  end." 

Dave  said,  "He  always  felt  that  if  you  didn't 
have  the  business  sense  to  hang  on  to  the  ranch,  then 
you  didn't  have  any  place  to  practice  agriculture." 

Margaret's  business  know-how  was  earned 
from  tougher  task  masters  -  she  taught  school  for  three 
years  and  was  Beaverhead  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools  for  six  years,  back  in  the  days  when  there 
were  36  districts  and  36  school  budgets  to  prepare, 
manage,  and  defend  before  the  County 
Conmiissioners.    Margaret  grew  up  with  ranching. 

Her  father,  William  Sweeney,  came  to  the 
Montana  county  in  1898  from  New  York,  walked  up 
into  Sheep  Creek  Basin,  homesteaded  and  staked 
mining  claims.  In  1939,  after  many  hard  ranching 
years,  Sweeney  started  concentrating  on  his  galena 
claims,  eking  out  enough  to  keep  title  to  the  ranch.  It 
is  still  in  the  family,  now  run  by  Margaret's  niece. 

Margaret  met  David  V.  Hagenbarth  when  she 
was  county  superintendent  of  schools. 

"We  were  always  tapping  his  pocketbook  to 
run  the  Glen  and  Apex  schools,"  Margaret  remembers 
of  her  late  husband,  who  was  ranching  when  she  met 
him. 

"The  Apex  clerk  would  come  to  me  and  say, 
'now  this  is  our  budget  and  Mr.  Hagenbarth  thinks  it's 
all  right.' 


"I  finally   found   out  who  Mr.   Hagenbarth 


was. 


David  V.  Hagenbarth  was  born  in  Spencer, 
Idaho,  to  a  family  with  extensive  historical  ties  to 
ranching  and  mining.  His  father,  Frank  J. 
Hagenbarth,  was  the  son  of  Austrian  immigrants. 
When  Frank's  father  died,  his  mother,  Catherine,  was 
remarried  to  J.D.  Wood.  Together  Catherine  and 
J.D.  started  Wood  Live  Stock  Company,  which  first 
headquartered  in  Beaver  Canyon,  then  soon  moved  to 
Spencer,  Idaho,  but  also  acquired  ranching  interests  in 
Montana. 

Frank,  meanwhile,  finished  college  and 
married  Mae  Browne.  He  was  a  man  who  made 
$8,000  mining  gold  in  Bannack  the  winter  of  1863  and 
owner  of  Browne's  Toll  Bridge,  once  the  only  means 
of  crossing  the  Big  Hole  River  near  Glen. 

David  V.  Hagenbarth  was  the  son  of  Mae  and 
Frank.  He  was  raised  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  Spencer 
and,  when  the  depression  broke  Wood  Live  Stock 
Company,  ended  up  helping  liquidate  the  sheep  and 
cattle  outfit's  land  holdings  in  Idaho  and  Montana. 

"They  did  allow  him  to  work  with  bonding 
companies  to  dispose  of  real  estate  that  was  his 
income,"  Margaret  explained.  In  the  late  1930's,  first 
with  leased  ground  and  then  with  land  he  purchased, 
David  V.  started  the  Hagenbarth  Ranch,  acquiring 
land  near  Glen,  and  in  Kilgore,  Idaho,  just  south  of 
Montana's  Centennial  county.  Some  of  the  land  was 
once  a  part  of  Wood  Live  Stock  Company.  Both 
a  cattleman  and  a  sheepman,  David  V.  Hagenbarth 
had  this  operation  put  together  when  he  and  Margaret 
married  in  1945.  When  he  died  in  1970,  Margaret, 
Dave,  and  Jim,  decided  to  form  the  corporation  and 
keep  the  ranch  going,  though  they  soon  phased  out 
sheep. 

"About  the  time  of  his  death,  it  became 
impossible  to  run  a  range  operation-  -it  was  impossible 
to  find  herders,"  Margaret  explained. 

"The  last  sheep  were  sold  in  1972." 

Dave  was  a  year  out  of  college  and  Jim  still 
had  about  a  half  a  year  to  go  when  their  father  died. 
Running  the  ranch  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  first-rate  hands. 

"It  was  these  very  fine  key  men  that  made 
things  keep  going,  and  we  couldn't  do  it  today  without 
the  fine  help,"  Margaret  said. 

Her  late  husband  left  her  with  more  than  a 
top-notch  organization  and  excellent  hired  hands.  He 
was  always  sharing  his  knowledge,  and  after  his  death, 
Margaret  found  she  could  put  it  to  work. 
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"Dave  loved  to  talk  business  and  he  talked 
business  all  of  the  time. 

"I  found  out  that  it  sank  in  when  I  had  to 
implement  it~I  was  totally  familiar  with  it." 

Today,  the  Hagenbarth  Ranch  still  utilizes  the 
Kilgore  country  of  Idaho  and  the  ranch  near  Glen  to 
raise  Hereford- Angus  cross  cattle.  The  cattle  are 
wintered  near  Glen  and  Summer  in  Idaho,  making  the 
best  of  the  seasonal  attributes  of  each  place. 

Dave  and  Jim  move  to  the  Idaho  ranch  in  the 
summer.  Though  maintaining  households  in  two  states 
is  problematic,  and  moving  livestock  across  state  lines 
takes  "a  lot  of  public  relations,  veterinary- wise."  the 
Hagenbarths  find  100  miles  of  travel  on  interstate 
highways  worth  the  trouble. 

"Dad  bought  into  the  two  best  ecosystems  he 
knew  about,"  Dave  said. 

"The  transportation  cost  and  the  hassle  cost  us 
far  less  than  the  value  of  the  ecosystem." 

Management  of  the  operation  and  related 
personnel  is  divided  among  the  three  to  maintain, 
"collusion  not  collision,"  Dave  explained. 

Jim  handles  all  aspects  of  the  cattle,  Dave  the 
farming  of  hay  and  grain.  Margaret  pays  the 
bills, deals  with  insurance  policies,  state  land  lease 
contracts  and  a  mountain  of  three  years  behind,"  Dave 
said,  eliciting  laughter  from  his  co-manager,  and 
giving  the  outside  observer  the  feeling  that  this  family 
subscribes  to  a  regular  diet  of  levity. 

Hagenbarth's  emphasize  keeping  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  technology.  Indeed,  every  aspect  of  their 
operation,  from  management  philosophy  down  to  cattle 
handling,  is  the  product  of  sharp  minds  and  well- 
informed,  carefully  thought  out  plans. 

None  live  on  the  ranch  because  they  feel  they 
can  manage  it  better  if  they  aren't  in  the  shop  fixing 
the  horse  trailer  instead  of  making  sure  they  are 
buying  the  best  bulls,  selling  cattle  at  the  optimum 
time  and  feeding  in  the  most  cost-effective  manner. 

"Many  of  our  neighbors  find  this  rather  odd," 
Dave  said. 

"But  recently  it's  been  recognized  that 
agriculture  is  a  stressful  occupation  and  every  morning 
a  rancher  gets  up  and  looks  out  the  window  at  what  he 
didn't  get  done—and  there's  always  something  he 
doesn't  get  done." 

SPECIAL  FEATURE  BY  KEN  OLSEN.  AGRICULTURE 
EDITION.DILLON.  MONTANA 


WILLIAM  GLEN  HAIGHT  FAMILY 


Anna  and  Glen 

William  Glen  Haight,  was  born  March  10, 
1894  at  Parker,  Fremont  county,  Idaho,  the  son  of 
Henry  Chauncey  and  Josephine  Louise  (Oviatt) 
Haight.  His  wife,  Anna  Ello  Smith,  was  born  April 
10,  1887  at  the  Levengood's  Post  Office  in  Montana, 
daughter  of  Charles  Henry  and  Ello  Florillo 
(Levengood)  Smith.  William  Glen  Haight  went  by 
'Glen'  all  of  his  life.  He  raised  grain  on  a  dry  farm 
in  Parker,  Idaho  and  helped  his  dad  on  his  dry  farm. 
On  May  14,  1914,  he  went  to  work,  farming,  at 
Camas  Meadows  for  Roy  Smith. 

In  July  1900,  Anna  rode  her  horse,  'Patsy', 
and  drove  eleven  head  of  cattle  from  Anaconda, 
Montana  with  their  mother,  dad,  and  brothers  and 
sisters,  riding  in  wagons  loaded  with  furniture  and 
other  household  goods.  She  helped  her  parents  around 
the  farm,  herding  cattle  and  sheep,  mowing  and 
racking  hay,  plowing,  disk-harrowing  and  other 
chores. 

May  21,  1907,  Grandpa  Levengood  gave 
Anna  his  branding  iron.  (Grandpa  Levengood's  brand 
was  PL  and  Anna  took  it  and  turned  it  over  and  had 
the  7d  brand.)  She  could  now  brand  her  sheep  and 
cattle  with  it.  On  November  10,  1908,  Anna  got  her 
brand  registered  by  Robert  S.  Brogow,  State  Recorder 
of  Brands,  Boise,  Idaho.  The  7d  went  on  the  left  side 
of  the  cattle  and  sheep  and  7d  on  the  left  shoulder  of 
the  horses.  So,  Glen  and  Anna  had  a  brand  for  their 
livestock.  Glen  and  Anna  started  going  to  dances  and 
horseback  riding  through  the  summer. 

On  August  28,  1914,  Glen  Haight  and  Anna 
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Smith  went  to  St.  Anthony  to  get  their  marriage 
license  and  Anna's  wedding  ring.  Gracie  Quirl 
accompanied  them.  They  stayed  at  Glen's  parents 
home  over  night.  The  next  day,  August  29th,  they 
picked  up  the  Rev.  Mark  White  of  St.  Anthony 
Methodist  Church  and  went  to  Camas  Meadows.  On 
their  way  home,  they  lost  their  marriage  license,  but 
someone  came  along  behind  them  and  picked  it  up  and 
took  it  to  them.  They  arrived  at  Anna's  parents  place 
by  three  o'clock  and  were  married  at  five.  All  of  the 
Taylors  (but  Alfred),  a  Mr.  Garret,  Victor 
Christianson,  Grandpa  Levengood,  Uncle  Fred  and 
Aunt  Mary  Smith,  all  of  Anna's  family,  except  Fred, 
and  Hazel  and  Forest  Lund,  who  lived  at  Egin  Bench 
attended  the  wedding.  None  of  Glen's  family  attended 
the  wedding.  They  received  a  lot  of  nice  gifts. 
Esther  Taylor  made  Anna  a  blue  silk  dress,  trimmed 
in  silk  net,  for  the  wedding.  Roy  took  Rev.  White 
back  to  St.  Anthony,  Idaho.  They  stayed  in  Camas 
Meadows,  so  Glen  could  help  Anna's  folks  hay.  That 
fall,  they  went  to  Parker,  Idaho,  so  Glen  could  thrash 
his  grain  and  also  help  his  dad  thrash.  The  first  of 
December  1914,  Glen  and  Roy  Smith  started  building 
a  log  barn  for  Glen  and  Anna.  Her  sisters  and  their 
mother  made  a  comforter  for  Glen  and  Anna,  which 
cost  $3.59  for  the  material.  On  January  23,  1915, 
they  got  the  barn  up  to  the  square,  and  got  the  rafters 
on,  on  the  24th  of  January.  Also,  on  the  24th,  they 
started  to  lay  the  house  logs.  On  January  28th,  they 
got  the  house  up  to  the  square.  Glen  hauled  hay  to 
Spencer,  Idaho,  for  Claude  Devany  and  Roy  Smith, 
which  was  sent  to  Montana  on  the  train.  Glen  also 
helped  the  Taylors  bale  in  the  winter. 

On  March  15,  1915  Glen  and  his  dad  floored 
the  house,  got  the  doors  and  windows  in  the  house  on 
the  17th.  Also  they  got  the  furniture  put  in  their  new 
house.  They  moved  into  their  home  March  20,  1915. 
Roy,  Glen  and  Arthur  went  up  to  Sam  Schaller's  and 
moved  the  hen  coop  down  that  he  had  given  to  them. 
On  April  12,  Glen  started  to  plow,  so  he  could  get  his 
grain  planted.  On  April  20,  they  finally  got  the 
roofing  for  their  house.  The  house  was  roofed  with 
tar  paper  instead  of  dirt.  Tar  paper  was  of  very  poor 
quality  and  broke  quite  readily,  in  those  days.  I, 
Irene,  believe  their  house  leaked  after  they  got  the 
roofing  on,  as  the  house  was  always  called  'The 
Leak'.  I  can  remember  mama  setting  pans  all  over  the 
house  every  time  it  rained,  so  as  to  catch  the  water 
that  came  through. 

Glen  and  Anna  had  640  acres  of  grazing  land 
right  around  Camas  Meadows  and  their  own  cattle. 


They  also  raised  geese  and  chickens.  Glen  planted 
forty  acres  of  grain  each  summer. 

One  summer,  he  worked  at  Dell,  Montana, 
haying  for  Mart  Nells,  one  mile  north  of  Dell.  He 
worked  in  Drummond,  Idaho  thrashing  grain  one  fall. 
He  worked  on  a  bug  crew,  spraying  around  Camas 
Meadows.  Some  winters,  they  moved  to  Parker, 
Idaho,  so  Glen  could  work  in  the  spud  cellars,  then 
back  to  Camas  Meadows,  in  the  spring.  I  can 
remember  one  spring,  coming  back  to  Camas 
Meadows  from  Parker.  It  rained  on  us  all  the  way 
and  the  horses  could  hardly  pull  the  wagon  across  the 
creek,  it  was  so  high.  Around  1920-21,  Glen  worked 
for  Wood  Live  Stock  Company,  herding  cattle  around 
Camas  Meadows.  He  also  ran  herd  cattle  on  his  640 
acres. 

In  1926-27,  Glen  and  his  family  lived  at 
Moody,  Idaho,  three  miles  east  of  Sugar  City,  Idaho, 
farming  for  Bud  Hohman.  We  lived  in  a  haunted 
house.  When  Uncle  Jack  and  Aunt  Vernice 
(Reynolds)  Haight  came  to  visit  during  the  summer, 
they  refused  to  sleep  or  eat  in  that  house,  so  they 
would  sleep  outside  on  the  lawn  and  take  their  meals 
out  there.  The  reason  the  house  was  haunted,  was 
because  one  Mexican  killed  another  with  an  axe,  when 
they  were  there.  We  got  used  to  the  noises  of  people 
walking,  and  lighting  the  lamp  when  no  one  else  was 
in  the  room,  even  though  we  were  in  the  house  at  the 
time. 

In  1928-29,  we  moved  to  Hamer,  Idaho  when 

■  Glen  herded  cattle  for  Bridley  and  Munns,  on  the  sand 

dunes  in  the  summer,  and  then  pastured  the  cattle  in 

the  winter,  where  the  Game  Refuge  at  Hamer  is  now 

located.    It  was  turned  into  the  Refuge  in  1938. 

In  1930-31,  Glen  worked  on  the  highway  from 
Hamer,  Idaho  to  Snowline,  Montana.  In  1932,  he 
assisted  in  building  the  Sheep  Station  and  Medicine 
Lodge  roads;  in  1931  Glen  and  son,  Charles,  helped 
build  Pleasant  Valley  Bridge.  In  1953  he  was 
employed  with  the  Clark  County  Roads  and  Bridge 
until  early  1959. 

During  1936-37  the  Haights  lived  at  Hamer, 
Idaho,  where  the  Game  Refuge  is  now  located.  In 
1938,  the  Government  turned  this  land,  and  the 
adjoining  property,  into  a  Game  Refuge,  so  they 
moved  to  Howe,  Idaho,  and  farmed. 

Glen  became  interested  in  logging  and  for  a 
number  of  years  was  involved  with  several  jobs  within 
the  county  including:  1936-37  for  Schagel  and 
Hemert  Sawmill  in  Spencer,  Idaho;  1940  logged  in 
Pleasant  Valley  area;   1949  until   1953  logging  for 
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Youngstroms. 

In  1943,  they  moved  to  Mackay,  Idaho  and 
worked  on  ranches,  milked  cows  and  sold  cream. 
They  also  raised  turkeys  to  sell.  In  1948,  they 
purchased  property  in  Leslie,  Idaho.  Dad  worked  in 
spud  cellars  in  the  winter  and  farmed  in  the  summer. 

In  November,  1950,  they  moved  to  Dubois,  to 
stay.  They  lived  with  their  daughter,  Josephine  and 
her  husband.  Earl  Holden,  until  February  of  1951, 
when  they  moved  into  their  small  house,  known  as  the 
'playhouse'  until  March,  when  they  moved  to  the 
house  across  from  Holden's,  that  Earl  had  purchased, 
by  the  Clark  County  Highway  Shed.  They  purchased 
the  house  from  the  Holdens'  when  they  sold  their 
property  in  Leslie,  Idaho.  The  house  had  three 
rooms,  a  pantry  and  a  clothes  closet.  They  put  in  a 
bathroom  and  partitioned  a  bedroom  so  they  could 
have  two  bedrooms.  In  August  1956  they  had  a 
propane  cook  stove  and  a  propane  hot  water  heater  put 
in. 

Glen  worked  up  until  about  two  months  before 
he  passed  away,  on  March  24,  1959.  He  is  buried  in 
the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

On  June  20,  1960,  Anna  went  to  Terreton, 
Idaho  and  was  baptized  into  the  Baptist  Church,  as  the 
Dubois  Baptist  Church  did  not,  and  does  not,  have  the 
facilities  for  baptizing  people.  Anna  lived  at  their 
home  in  Dubois  until  1964,  when  she  was  put  into  a 
nursing  home  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  She  passed  away 
July  12,  1965  and  is  buried  in  the  Dubois  Cemetery, 
next  to  her  husband,  William  Glen.  Their  property 
was  sold  after  Anna's  death  to  Marie  Villers. 

Children  of  William  Glen  and  Anna  Ello 
Smith  Haight: 


Charles.  Josephine.  Charles  Smith. 
Lynn.  Ethel  and  Irene 


Irene  Vivian,  born  July  23,  1915,  Spencer, 
Idaho;  Charles  Chauncey,  born  April  10,  1917  at 
Spencer,  Idaho;  Josephine  Ello,  born  September  1, 
1918  at  Spencer,  Idaho;  Ethel  Rose,  born  July  22, 
1920  at  Spencer,  Idaho;  Lynn  Dean  born  January  24, 
1922  at  Parker,  Idaho;  William  Van  Orden  born 
March  6,  1924  at  Parker,  Idaho,  died  April  14,  1924 
at  Parker,  Idaho;  Dorothy  Grace  born  April  4,  1926 
at  Salem,  Oregon. 


"Bill"  and  Irene  Haight  BoH'hav 

NOTE:  The  above,  written  as  being  born  at 
Spencer,  Idaho—  were  born  in  Camas  Meadows, 
Idaho,  but  Spencer  was  the  Post  Office  address. 

EDITED  BY  IRENE  HAIGHT  BOWHAY. 


CHARLES  HAIGHT 

Charles  Haight,  the  son  of  Glenn  and  Anna 
Haight  was  born  April  10,  1917  and  spent  his  early 
years  with  his  family  in  Kilgore,  Idaho. 

On  February  26,  1940  he  married  Lola 
Hensley.  They  spent  their  early  married  years  in 
Howe,  Idaho,  where  he  was  engaged  in  farm  and 
ranch  work. 

Lola  was  born  April  28,  1922  at  Idmon.  Her 
parents  were  William  and  Francis  Hulda  Hensley  of 
Spencer. 

Their  family  included  seven  children:  Clarence 
William,  born  November  10,  1940  at  Dubois;  Leona 
Rae,  born  March  13,  1943  at  Mackay;  Peggy  Lynne, 
born  September  23,  1944  in  Arco;  Nancy  Lee,  born 
January  24,  1946  in  Idaho  Falls;    Carol  Charlotte, 
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born  December  16,  1947  in  Idaho  Falls;  Doyle 
Gordon,  born  November  30,  1950  in  Idaho  Falls;  and 
Kim  Charles,  born  June  5,  1957  in  Rigby. 

Doyle  married  Claudia  Delia  Stetler,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Stetler,  of  the  Spencer  Opal 
Mine,  September  18,  1971  at  Idaho  Falls;  they  have 
one  daughter.  Claudia  was  born  in  1953  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mark  Stetler  in  Wadsworth,  Ohio;  Leona  Rae 
married  Paul  Edward  Beare,  May  27,  1961.  He  is  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rosco  C.  Beare  of  St.  Maries, 
Idaho.  They  have  three  children;  Clarence  married 
Sandra  Kern,  November  9,  1966  at  San  Diego, 
California.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Dale  B.  and  Helen 
M.  Kern  of  Norco,  California.  They  have  four 
children;  Nancy  married  Gerald  M.  McCullock  of 
Rexburg,June  25,  1962,  at  Dubois,  he  is  now 
deceased.  She  had  four  children,  living  in  Salt  Lake 
City;  Carol  married  Buddy  L.  Brown,  May  19,  1962 
divorced,  married  Randall  M.  Shaw,  divorced,  and 
married  Henry  Christensen  of  Idaho  Falls,  lives  in 
Keizer,  Oregon.  She  had  three  children;  Peggy 
married  Gary  James  Meikle  of  Idaho  Falls,  later 
divorced,  now  married  to  a  Mr.  Standering  living  in 
Kellogg  ~  she  has  7  children;  Kim  married  Annette 
Carey  Hougardy  of  Roundup,  Montana,  May  26,  1979 
at  the  Stetler  Opal  Mine,  near  Spencer.  They  have 
two  boys. 

A  favorite  pastime  for  "Charlie"  was  breaking 
and  shoeing  horses,  along  with  his  sons.  Now  he 
enjoys  helping  his  grandchildren  with  their  horses, 
whether  it  is  for  the  local  parade,  a  horse  show,  4-H 
or  just  for  fun. 

He  was  employed  with  the  Hermert  and 
Schedule  Sawmill,  near  Old  Beaver  about  five  years, 
during  late  30s  and  early  40s.  He  and  Lola  returned 
to  Dubois  again,  around  1949,  when  he  worked  on  the 
Upper  Medicine  Lodge  Power  Line  under  Leland 
Kinghorn,  as  job  foreman;  he  was  employed  by  the 
Clark  County  Road  and  Bridge  approximately  20 
years,  he  worked  on  the  Bond  Ranch  at  Medicine 
Lodge,  and  served  as  Deputy  with  Clark  County 
Sheriff  Earl  Holden.  He  accepted  the  position  as 
Dubois  City  Marshall  August  24,  1970,  and  in 
October  1970  assumed  the  duties  as  Deputy  City 
Marshall.    He  retired  February,  1978. 

"Charlie"  enjoyed  serving  the  community 
while  working  with  the  Clark  County  Rodeo 
Association,  where  he  held  many  positions  such  as 
vice  chairman,  parade  chairman,  and  general 
workman.  In  the  late  1960's  he  was  named  Grand 
Marshall  for  the  Clark  County  Rodeo  and  Parade.  He 


was  also  active  as  a  member  of  the  local  Odd  Fellow's 
Lodge. 


Charles  When  He  Retired 

Since  retirement  he  and  Lola  spend  their 
winter  months  in  Brandon,  Arizona,  assisting  their  son 
and  wife,  Doyle  and  Claudia  Haight  and  Doyle's  in- 
laws, the  Mark  Stetlers,  with  their  Opal  Mine 
business.  They  return  to  Clark  County  during  the 
summer  months  where  they  have  purchased  a  home  in 
Dubois.  Much  of  their  time  is  spent  in  assisting  at  the 
Spencer  Opal  mine,  visiting  with  their  children  and 
families.  Charles  has  also  enjoyed  spending  time 
helping  with  ranch  work  at  the  Franklin  Sullivan 
Ranch  at  Warm  Springs. 

COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD 


ELBERT  M.  HALL 

In  Elbert  M.  Hall's  earlier  years  he  worked  in 
West  Virginia  as  a  carpenter  and  in  1900  he  came  to 
Carey,  Idaho,  where  he  went  to  work  for  the  various 
livestock  companies.  He  returned  to  North  Carolina 
and  married  Lula  Alice  Burke  on  October  13,  1906. 
They  made  their  home  at  Spencer,  Idaho,  where  he 
dry  farmed.  To  them  were  born  ten  sons,  seven  of 
whom  survive.  Some  of  them  were:  Charlie,  Floyd, 
Ade,  Adrian  &  Oscar. 

Hall  was  born  on  May  14,  1887  at  Halls 
Mills,  North  Carolina.  He  was  the  youngest  child  of 
James  Curel  and  Margaret  Richardson  Hall.  Of  eight 
brothers  and  sisters,  only  one  survives  him,  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Jane  Elledge  of  Wilksboro,  North  Carolina,  and 
a  half-sister,  Ida,  also  of  Wilksboro. 

In  the  winter  of  1920,  due  to  crop  failures, 
they  decided  to  move  to  Blackfoot  where  they  had 
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"Nellie"  & 
"Charlie" 


purchased  a  farm.  They  loaded  all  their  belongings 
and  the  family  in  a  covered  wagon  and  started  out 
with  the  oldest  boy,  Charles,  driving  the  livestock. 
A  few  miles  from  their  home,  just  east  of  Spencer,  a 
ground  blizzard  struck,  stranding  them  on  the  top  of 
a  hill.  The  family  huddled  in  the  covered  wagon  for 
three  days  before  the  blizzard  abated  and  they  could 
continue  on  their  way. 

They  made  their  home  for  a  year  at  Blackfoot 
and  then  moved  to  Canada,  again  by  covered  wagon, 
as  Mr.  Hall  had  traded  farms.  Hardship  again  struck 
the  family,  when  they  lost  their  Canadian  farm  and 
returned  to  Spencer. 

It  was  here  that  Mrs.  Hall  became  ill  with 
pneumonia,  and  her  10th  son  was  born  dead.  On 
Friday  the  13,  1925,  she  succumbed  to  the  ravages  of 
the  disease  and  was  buried  at  Spencer  beside  her  son. 
The  surviving  sons  ranged  in  age  from  16  years  to  2 
years.  The  youngest  boys  were  placed  for  adoption, 
and  Mr.  Hall  and  the  two  older  boys  stayed  in 
Spencer,  where  he  went  to  work  for  the  Denning  and 
Clark  Livestock  Company  around  1924  to  1930.  They 
later  moved  to  Hamer,  working  for  various  ranchers 
and  stockmen.  Then  he  drove  four  head  of  horses  on 
a  Fresno,  building  grade  for  Highway  91,  working 
from  Idaho  Falls  to  Spencer  intermittently. 

Elbert,  at  the  age  of  84,  died  as  a  result  of  an 
accident,  when  he  was  struck  by  a  car  in  front  of  his 
home  in  Sacramento,  California. 

"Charlie"  Hall  was  bom  September  1,  1908  to 
Elbert  and  Lula  Hall  in  Wilksboro,  North  Carolina. 
He  married  Nellie  Mae  Parks  at  Hamer,  March  26, 
1934.  Nellie  was  bom  in  Rigby,  Idaho,  December 
13,  1915,  the  daughter  of  Honston  Herbert  and  Mary 
Edna  Connell  Parks.  She  was  the  third  oldest  of 
eleven  children.  "Charlie"  and  Nellie  were  the 
parents  of  three  children,  Collen,  Ronald  and  Shirly 
Jeanne.  Charles  at  the  age  of  84,  of  Hamer,  passed 
away  September  11,  1992. 

COMPILED  FROM  NEWSPAPER  FROM  THE  FAMILY 


HUGH  HALL  FAMILY 

My  parents,  Hugh  and  Margaret  Hall  and 
three  children.  Earl,  Artemissia  and  Alice  lived  in 
Annis  in  1908  (where  Artemissia  Anderson  now  lives) 
oh  30  acres,  which  was  then  Fremont  County. 

In  need  of  hay  to  feed  his  livestock,  Hugh 
heard  that  John  W.  Hart,  in  Menan,  had  hay  for  sale. 
Hugh  went  to  see  about  buying  some.  In  the 
conversation  with  Mr.  Hart,  it  was  brought  out  that 
trying  to  make  a  living  on  30  acres  was  a  very  hard 
thing  to  do.  John  W.  Hart  was  superintendent  of 
ranches  for  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company.  He 
persuaded  Hugh  to  rent  his  place  in  Annis  and  move 
to  Willis,  Montana,  in  Beaverhead  County,  and  take 
over  the  foreman  duties  for  WLSC  ranch  at  Willis. 

In  late  October  or  early  November,  Hugh 
went  to  Spencer,  Idaho  with  John  Hart  to  meet  the 
ranch  owners  and  other  company  officials,  including 
Frank  Hagenbarth,  Hugh  Wood  and  the  company 
bookkeeper,  C.  W.  Hardy.  Hugh  returned  from 
Spencer  after  a  few  days,  and  he  and  his  wife  had 
several  discussions  about  moving.  Finally  they 
decided  to  move,  and  Hugh  rented  the  farm  to  his 
brother,  Warren  Hall.  Taking  a  team,  small  buggy 
with  the  little  riding  horse,  a  pup,  several  pieces  of 
clothing,  and  some  bedding,  he  left  Annis  to  travel  the 
165  miles  -  which  he  did  in  five  days,  stopping  at 
Spencer,  where  he  said  he  was  given  a  little  grub  and 
a  lot  of  instructions.  At  that  time  there  were  a  few 
small  towns  along  the  way  where  a  person  could  buy 
a  meal  for  50  cents,  and  a  nights  lodging  for  about  the 
same  price,  so  during  the  five  days  he  must  have 
found  a  few  places  to  eat  and  sleep.  Mother  had  a 
letter  from  Dad  saying  that  we  were  to  come. 
Uncle  Warren  made  a  crate  for  mother's  sewing 
machine  and  took  us  in  the  sleigh,  because  a  lot  of 
snow  had  fallen  by  then  -  it  was  December  8th.  We 
loaded  what  we  were  taking  and  went  to  Roberts, 
Idaho.  We  rode  on  the  Union  Pacific  passenger  train, 
and  the  fare  from  Roberts  to  Willis  was  $4.40.  There 
was  lots  of  snow  up  through  Beaver  Canyon  and  they 
had  to  call  for  another  engine  from  Lima.  Before  we 
got  to  Dillon  the  snow  had  run  out  and  we  didn't  see 
any  more.  The  whole  country  was  bare  and  dry.  The 
ranch  was  twenty  miles  north  of  Dillon  and  had  been 
run  by  several  poor  managers  and  was  in  the  process 
of  being  taken  over  by  Mr.  Hagenbarth 's  nephew, 
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"Joe"  Brown.  No  one  had  been  living  there  so 
everything  had  been  taken  up  to  the  Browns,  about  4 
miles  away.  Hugh  and  Earl  took  the  team  and  a  small 
wagon  and  went  up  to  the  Browns.  They  got  a  cow, 
a  few  pigs  and  some  old  rangy  looking  Plymouth  Rock 
hens  that  didn't  lay  an  egg  that  winter.  The  company 
rustled  up  some  farm  machinery,  sent  alfalfa  seed  and 
grain  to  be  planted. 

Hugh  was  a  good  manager  and  a  willing 
worker  and  pleasant  with  his  men,  so  he  always  got 
along  very  well  with  them  and  got  the  work  done 
quickly  and  satisfactorily. 

The  first  summer,  1909,  it  must  have  been  in 
July  or  August,  Mother  and  we  children  were  out  at 
a  little  creek  that  ran  through  the  yard,  washing 
vegetables  when  we  saw  a  man  coming  toward  us.  We 
all  stood  up  to  see  who  it  was  and  what  he  wanted. 
We  could  see  the  man  was  a  Negro.  He  greeted  us 
very  pleasantly  and  said  the  "Boss"  had  told  him  to 
come  up  to  the  house  and  get  cleaned  up.  Some  of 
the  white  boys  didn't  like  the  idea  and  asked  Hugh 
where  he  would  put  him  to  sleep.  Hugh  told  them  to 
never  mind  about  it  and  rustled  a  cot  and  some 
bedding  and  put  it  out  in  the  shed.  Well,  after 
working  in  the  field  a  few  days  the  other  men  found 
out  that  he  was  a  "jolly  good  fellow."  They  invited 
him  into  the  bunk  house.  He  stayed  with  us  for 
several  years,  going  away  in  the  late  fall  and  returning 
when  he  knew  spring  work  would  be  starting  and 
there  would  be  a  lot  of  cooking  to  do. 

Earl  and  Artemissia  rode  a  horse  to  school 
about  two  and  half  miles.  The  Negro  would  always 
be  sure  that  they  had  some  good  roasted  meat  for  their 
lunch  the  next  day. 

The  Company  built  a  new  eleven-room  frame 
house  during  the  winter  of  1910  and  spring  of  1911, 
and  our  new  brother,  Frank,  was  bom  there. 

During  the  winter,  several  men  stayed  at  the 
ranch  to  feed  the  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  store  ice 
ft"om  the  river,  and  chop  wood. 

All  the  cooking  -  for  twenty  to  twenty-five 
men  was  done  on  a  wood  range  which  our  folks  had 
taken  with  them.  Dad  raised  car  loads  of  hogs  and 
they  were  fattened  on  corn  that  was  shipped  in.  The 
hogs  were  loaded  in  cars  and  shipped  to  Spokane  and 
other  points.  Dad  accompanied  them  on  several 
occasions. 

The  school  house  we  had  to  go  to  when  we 
first  went  up  there  was  one  room,  so  decrepit  and  old, 
it  was  a  disgrace  to  the  district  and  too  small  for  the 
many  students  who  had  to  attend.      Dad  called  a 


meeting  and  talked  the  neighbors  into  getting  a  new 
school  house  built.  He  was  elected  head  trustee,  and 
along  with  the  others  really  pushed  in  getting  it  built. 
Here  was  one  large  room,  a  library  and  store  room. 
We  all  really  enjoyed  it.  I  understand  that  it  has  now 
been  enlarged  and  there  are  two  teachers  instead  of 
just  one  like  we  had  in  1915,  the  last  year  that  we 
were  there. 

The  name  of  the  post  office  and  train  station 
was  changed  from  Willis  to  Reichle  (in  honor  of  the 
elderly  German  lady  Margaret  Reichle),  the  post 
mistress  and  owner  of  the  store  and  hotel.  Lots  of 
people  used  to  come  down  from  Butte  on  company 
picnics,  train  loads  of  them,  every  Sunday  all  summer. 
It  was  only  50  miles  from  Butte  to  Reichle,  so  they 
could  come  down  in  the  morning  and  back  in  the 
evening. 

The  Company  had  a  sheep  foreman,  Dan 
Neville,  whose  wife  was  from  Menan.  They  lived  in 
Spencer  in  the  sunmier  and  came  up  to  the  sheep 
ranch  (a  mile  or  so  north  of  the  place  where  we 
lived).  They  had  three  children,  two  girls  and  a  boy. 
They  lived  at  the  sheep  ranch  several  winters. 
Mother's  brother,  Charles  Clark,  his  wife  and  three 
children  lived  at  the  ranch  and  at  the  sheep  ranch  also 
during  this  time. 

The  negro  cook,  Howard  Scott,  sent  to 
Montgomery  Ward  for  a  phonograph  with  cylindrical 
four  and  two  minute  records.  The  men  would  buy 
extra  records  when  they  went  to  Melrose,  12  miles 
north  of  us.  So  when  the  men  finished  their  day's 
work  and  gathered  in  the  bunk  house  they  enjoyed  the 
songs  and  music. 

Frank  Hagenbarth  and  Hugh  Wood  were  half 
brothers.  Their  mother  was  Mrs.  J.  D.  Wood.  She 
came  up  to  Spencer  once  on  a  visit  to  the  ranch  where 
she  was  taken  on  a  tour  of  the  ranch,  and  I  can 
remember  her  saying  at  the  supper  table  that  she  had 
enjoyed  the  ride  and  complimented  Dad  on  his 
management  of  the  ranch  and  the  beautiful  crops. 

Hugh  always  stacked  the  hay  and  one  year  he 
stacked  900  tons.  The  company  always  bought  hay 
from  several  of  the  neighbors  too.  I  must  say  that  the 
wages  for  the  men  working  on  the  ranch  was  $40.00 
per  month,  with  50  cents  taken  out  for  hospital 
insurance  so  their  checks  were  $39.50.  Earl  got  paid 
for  running  the  derrick  team. 

The  last  week  of  July  1915  we  had  a  terrible 
hail  storm  during  the  afternoon  when  all  the  men  were 
out  in  the  hay  fields;  it  beat  out  every  bit  of  the  300 
acres  of  grain.   The  men  got  under  the  hay  wagons  as 
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best  they  could.  They  had  trouble  holding  the  teams 
and  keeping  them  from  running  away.  As  soon  as  the 
storm  cleared,  all  the  men  came  to  the  house,  all  had 
to  put  on  dry  clothes.  While  Mother  and  Aunt  Clara 
helped  Dad  and  Uncle  Owen  get  changed  I  put  the  big 
coffee  pot  on  so  they  could  all  have  hot  coffee  and 
some  lunch  if  they  wanted  to  eat.  Mother,  Alice, 
Frank  and  I  left  the  ranch  a  few  days  later,  moving 
back  to  Annis.  Dad,  Earl  and  the  rest  of  them  came 
back  home  in  October. 

I  just  feel  that  I  should  add  one  more 
paragraph.  A  tall  handsome  young  man  came  up  from 
Menan  to  work  on  the  ranch,  and  we  had  a  lovely 
young  lady  from  Annis  helping  Mother.  These  two 
met  and  fell  in  love,  and  quit  to  return  home  to  meet 
each  others  folks  and  prepare  to  get  married.  I  must 
tell  that  they  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Poole.  They 
returned  to  the  ranch  in  about  1913,  accompanied  by 
a  baby  son,  two  months  old.  Later  that  spring  we  all 
had  scarlet  fever  and  were  very  ill.  Later  the  same 
spring  Mother  and  Dad  came  down  to  Annis  to  attend 
a  family  funeral,  and  we  children  stayed  with  the 
Pooles,  and  I  helped  with  the  younger  ones  and  the 
Poole  baby.  Later  the  Pooles  moved  to  a  company 
ranch  near  Dillon;  after  we  left  the  ranch  at  Glen,  they 
returned  there  and  he  was  superintendent  of  ranches 
for  several  years  before  returning  to  Menan. 

COMPILED  BY  ARTEMISSA  HALL 


MARY  ELIZABETH  "BETTY"  RASMUSSEN 
HALVERSON 

Mary  Elizabeth  Rasmussen,  bom  July  27, 
1893,  at  Kilgore,  Idaho,  was  the  third  of  four 
daughters  and  four  sons,  born  to  Goodlieb  and  Annie 
Anderson  Rasmussen,  Her  early  life  was  spent  on  the 
family  ranch  at  Kilgore.  The  work  was  hard  and 
demanding  but  the  memories  that  were  recounted  in 
later  years  were  of  a  large,  loving,  happy  family. 

In  the  early  years,  the  Rasmussen  family 
usually  boarded  the  school  teachers.  That  experience, 
coupled  with  her  parents  respect  for  education,  helped 
shape  young  Betty's  ftiture,  and  guided  her  into  her 
career  as  a  school  teacher.  The  Rasmussen  family 
was  unique  in  that  day  in  the  fact  that  all  the  girls 
completed  school,  received  their  teaching  certificates, 
and  had  teaching  careers  before  they  were  married. 

Betty  attended  school  at  Kilgore,  Albion  State 
Normal  School,  and  Ricks  College. 


While  at  Albion  she  was  secretary-treasurer  of 
her  class.  She  was  also  active  in  the  campus 
Y.W.C.A.,  the  Emo  Society,  and  was  on  the 
sophomore  girls  basketball  team. 
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"Betty" 

Each  of  the  students  at  Albion  had  a  "Class 
Characteristic"  listed.  Hers  was  "A  grin  that  won't 
come  off."  That  characteristic  followed  her  all  her 
life.  One  of  her  most  remarkable  traits  was  her  ability 
to  laugh.  Never  at  others  and  never  unkindly,  but 
with  others  and  in  a  way  that  made  life  seem  brighter 
and  its  attendant  problems  seem  much  less  crucial. 

As  her  namesake,  her  grand  daughter 
Elizabeth  once  wrote,  "Though  old  in  years,  her 
spirit  still  breaks  through  and  shows  itself  as  vibrant 
and  young  as  in  the  days  of  her  youth.  Addition  of 
years  certainly  hasn't  diminished  her  ability  to  joke. 
She  has  the  natural  instinct  to  help  a  person  see  the 
light  side  of  a  difficult  situation.  Her  kind  laughter  is 
a  nudge  in  the  right  direction. " 


Parley  "Pat 
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On  July  19,  1918,  one  week  before  her 
twenty-fifth  birthday,  she  married  her  childhood 
sweetheart,  Parley  Leroy  Bennett.  There  were  four 
children  born  of  this  union.  Two  of  these,  a  son, 
George,  and  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  died  in  infancy. 

The  young  couple  with  their  small  son, 
Kenny,  moved  to  Los  Angeles,  California.  There, 
their  daughter  Enid  was  born.  On  January  25,  1927, 
her  husband  "Pat"  was  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  while 
serving  on  the  Lx)s  Angeles  Police  Department. 

In  June  of  1927,  she  moved  back  to  Idaho 
with  her  two  small  children,  where  she  taught  school 
at  Kilgore  and  Idmon  for  the  next  three  years.  At  this 
time,  she  returned  to  Ricks  College  to  renew  her 
teaching  certificate. 

She  and  her  children  returned  to  Los  Angeles 
for  two  years,  from  1936  to  1938,  and  she  later  spent 
a  year  in  29  Palms. 

The  intervemng  years  she  spent  teaching 
school  in  Humphrey,  and  finally  back  to  Kilgore, 
where  she  retired  in  1957. 

Her  natural  curiosity  about  new  places  and 
people  and  her  desire  to  see  and  learn  all  she  could  led 
her  to  travel  extensively  both  with  her  family  and  with 
teachers'  groups.  She  toured  most  of  the  United 
States  and  several  Canadian  provinces. 

On  November  10,  1950,  she  married  Sherman 
Halverson  at  Dubois,  Idaho.  They  moved  into 
Sherman's  home  east  of  the  Kilgore  store.  This  house 
was  to  remain  home  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

Some  of  the  best  memories  of  the 
grandchildren's  hves  were  of  times  spent  on  that 
ranch.  Granmiie  and  Sherman's  house  was  the  best 
place  to  be  and  the  biggest  treat  any  of  us  could  have 
was  to  get  to  spend  the  night  or,  better  still,  a  few 
days.  Even  having  to  clean  and  do  chores  seemed  like 
ftm  at  Granmiie 's. 

Once  the  chores  were  done,  she  was  ready  and 
willing  to  join  in  the  games.  Granddaughter  Elizabeth 
said  it  well:  "As  people  look  at  her,  the  image  of  a 
grandmother  playing  cowboys  and  Indians  with  eight 
little  grandchildren  in  a  spacious  pasture  rises.  She 
holds    the    title    for   the    most   desired   playmate." 

Grammie's  love  of  children  and  her  total  sense 
of  fun  made  her  an  absolute  "natural"  in  her  career  as 
a  school  teacher.  She  never  held  herself  aloof  from 
her  students  or  simply  gave  directions.  She  was  a 
complete  participant  from  lessons  to  playtime.  Her 
total  involvement  with  her  students  gave  them  the 
desire  to  not  just  complete  their  work  but  to  excel. 
Her  pride  in  their  achievements  was  a  reward  in  and 


of  itself.  The  most  remarkable  qualities  about  Gram 
were  her  love  and  her  faith.  The  love  radiated  from 
her  and  encompassed  each  of  us  who  knew  her, 
whether  it  was  her  family  or  her  fi-iends.  Her  home 
was  a  haven  and  a  heaven  for  those  who  loved  her. 
There  was  always  a  calmness  and  a  sense  of  joy  that 
emanated  from  her.  She  had  the  capacity  to  bring  out 
the  best  in  each  of  us,  and  to  make  us  feel  we  were 
the  most  important,  the  brightest,  the  most  talented. 
Few  people  have  the  ability  to  make  other  people  feel 
so  special  and  so  loved— she  was  one  of  those  lucky 
few. 

In  a  Mother's  Day  tribute  her  daughter  wrote, 
"Where  love  is—there  God  is  also."  A  steady, 
sustaining  force  and  inner  assurance  radiate  from  my 
mother— one  of  the  surest  indications  that  a  person 
lives  with  an  habitual  awareness  of  God's  loving  care. 
Her  faith  insists  that  no  door  in  life  ever  closes  except 
that  God  has  already  opened  and  prepared  a  new  way. 
Her  conviction  opens  your  mind  to  new  possibilities 
for  growth.  She  believes  in  you  and  so  convinces  you 
to  believe  in  yourself.  She  is  the  kind  of  woman  who 
causes  her  son-in-law  to  label  her,  not  mother-in-law, 
but  his  best  friend."  Not  only  do  her  children,  but 
also  her  grandchildren  arise  and  call  her  blessed. 
Granmiie  has  been  the  unforgettable  character  in  each 
of  our  lives.  Susan  probably  expressed  the  thoughts  in 
each  of  our  minds  and  hearts  in  a  high  school  English 
theme.  "Grammie  is  the  kind  of  person  that  I  would 
like  to  grow  up  to  be.  I  hope  that  when  I  am  a 
grandmother  that  my  grandchildren  will  love  and 
respect  me  as  much  as  all  Gram's  grandchildren  do 
her." 

Grammie  passed  away  on  November  26, 
1982,  leaving  a  great  void  in  all  of  our  lives,  one  that 
can  only  partially  be  filled  by  our  multitude  of  loving 
memories. 

She  leaves  behind  her  husband,  Sherman 
Halverson;  a  son,  Kenneth  Bennett;  a  daughter,  Enid 
Hunter;  a  sister,  Elna  Albano;  a  brother,  Orson 
Rasmussen;  eight  grandchildren  and  twenty-six 
great-grandchildren . 

COMPILED  BY  KIM  HUNTER  TUCKER 
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SHERMAN  H.  HALVERSON 


Sherman 

September  19,  1902,  Sherman  was  born  at 
Hyram,  Utah.  He  was  the  only  son  of  five  children, 
bom  to  Hyram  and  Kuturah  "Turi"  Halverson. 
Sherman's  sisters  are  Sidona,  Beth,  Grace  and  Letha. 
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Katurah.  Hvrum. 
Beth.  &  Sherman 


School  days  began  at  Hyrum,  but  the  family 
soon  moved  to  Humphrey,  Idaho,  where  he  attended, 
and  then  was  graduated  from  the  8th  grade.  During 
this  time,he  spent  a  year  in  Salt  Lake  and  another  in 
Blackfoot,  going  to  school.  After  only  two  weeks  of 
high  school  at  Sterling, Idaho,  he  returned  home  to 
help. 

In  1924,  he  filed  on  a  640-acre  homestead  at 
Humphrey.  This  same  year  he  started  his  sheep 
business,  with  1 1  head  of  bum  lambs  acquired  from 
the  Gleed  herd.  His  flock  grew  slowly,  getting  a  few 
here  and  there,  and  trading  wethers  for  ewes. 

When  Stansfields  from  Oregon  shipped  out  of 
Monida,  they  gave  him  a  pure  bred  Rambouillet  ram 
which  had  foot  rot,  they  also  told  him  how  to  cure  it. 
He  made  a  leather  boot  for  the  foot,  and  treated  it 
with  powdered  blue  vitriol;  in  10  days  the  foot  was 
healed.  For  the  next  3  years  this  ram  was  his  flock 
sire;  by  then  his  flock  numbered  50  ewes. 

In  1926-27,  with  the  advice  from  the  newly 
organized  U.S. Sheep  Experiment  Station  at  Dubois,  he 
went  to  Sheridan,  Montana,  to  purchase  a  new  ram 
from  Otto  Schultz.  "Sherm"  thought  the  more 
wrinkles  the  better  and  this  one  was  really  wrinkled, 
"Sherm"  bought  him  for  $50.00.  For  two  years,  this 
ram  sheared  a  40  lb.  fleece  which  sold  for  45  cents  a 
lb.  He  was  concerned  with  quality  wool,  his  first  big 
lamb  crop  averaged  a  16-lb.  clip.  He  also  recalls  an 
early  lamb  which  when  sheared,  yielded  only  5  lbs  of 
wool,  but  when  he  sold  this  wether,  the  buyer  docked 
him  because  the  lamb  had  been  sheared. 

"Sherm"  always  wanted  to  be  a  breeder  of 
rams  in  the  sheep  enterprise,  always  keeping  the  best, 
and  buying  the  best. 

In  1934,  he  bought  a  second  set  of 
Rambouillet  rams  at  Deer  Lodge,  Montana.  He  and 
Betty  hauled  them  back  in  the  back  seat  of  her  car. 
He  leased  Betty's  place  in  Kilgore  in  1935,  and  put  up 
hay,  then  he  trailed  his  flock  here  for  winter,  and  back 
to  Humphrey  in  the  summer.  At  this  time  he  started 
to  cross  breed  with  Columbia's. 

In  1945  he  bought  his  first  Targhee  from  the 
Sheep  Station.  He  liked  these  because  they  were 
better  mothers,  produced  more  twins  and  required  less 
range,  so  he  started  culling  out  the  Columbias  and 
Rambouillets. 

He  sold  his  place  at  Humphrey  and  bought  the 
present  holdings  at  Kilgore.  He  continued  to 
specialize  in  Targhee  sheep  and  Black  Angus  cattle 
until  a  few  years  ago  when  he  sold  out. 

He  and  Betty  were  married  November  10, 
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1950  and  have  lived  in  Kilgore  ever  since.  While 
"Sherm"  lived  in  Humphrey  he  often  drove  school  bus 
which  was  part  of  an  old  car  body  pulled  by  a  team  of 
horses. 

"Sherm"  helped  to  organize  the  Clark  County 
Soil  Conservation  District  and  served  as  its  chairman 
for  years,  he  also  served  as  both  a  Community  and 
County  Committeeman  for  the  A.S.C.  for  10  or  12 
years.  His  name  appears  on  the  Republican  roster, 
because  of  having  been  the  Republican  precinct 
Committeeman.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Idaho 
Wool  Growers  Assn. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  L.D.S. Church  and  was 
ordained  an  Elder.  When  the  Humphrey  branch  was 
organized,  he  served  as  Sunday  School 
Superintendent.  When  Wesley  Roberts  was  on  his 
mission,  Sherman  taught  the  Junior  Class  at  Kilgore. 
He  was  in  charge  of  the  Mutual  for  a  few  years  and 
was  presiding  Elder  for  the  Elders  Quorum.  After  the 
Kilgore  branch  was  closed  he  and  Murray  Hunter 
were  Ward  Teachers.  When  F.W.  Marchant  was 
bishop,  he  was  second  councilor  for  the  Bishopric  of 
Beaver  Creek  Ward  at  Dubois.  Ray  Pickett  was  1st 
Councilor. 

At  this  time  (1979)  Sherman  and  his  wife  are 
living  in  semi-retirement  at  Kilgore,  for  while  he  sold 
his  livestock  a  few  years  ago,  he  now  pastures  herd 
stock  during  the  summer.  (He  passed  away  of  a  heart 
attack  11/27/92  and  was  buried  in  Kilgore  Cemetery.) 

COMPILED  BY  HARRY  HARN 


"SAM"  HANCOCK 

"Sam"  Hancock  and  his  wife,  Mary  Swan, 
lived  there  in  Idmon.  Their  fine  home  was  a  focal 
point  of  many  community  gatherings  and  dances. 

Six  sons  were  born  to  this  couple,  however, 
only  Fred  and  Henry  lived  to  grow  up  -  the  others  all 
died  young. 

One  winter  day  "Sam"  was  called  to  Butte, 
Montana  due  to  the  illness  of  someone.  Later  he 
returned  to  Spencer  on  the  train.  No  one  was  in  town 
for  him  to  get  a  ride  home  with,  so  he  got  skis  and 
prepared  to  head  out.  People  in  Spencer  warned  him 
not  to  go  because  of  a  storm.  "Sam"  said  he  was 
going  to  eat  supper  with  his  family  and  left.  He  didn't 
make  it. 

After  the  blizzard  let  up,  three  days  later,  this 
was  told  the  family  by  the  mail  man.    It  took  three 


days  of  searching  before  his  body  was  found  out  at 
"The  Hump".   His  body  was  taken  to  Butte  for  burial. 

Following  his  death  Henry  and  Carrie  received 
a  great  deal  of  the  "Sam"  Hancock  furniture  which 
was  very  elegant  with  red  velvet  upholstery. 

Mary,  "Sam's"  widow,  married  John  Ching 
sometime  later,  and  they  bought  a  small  place  in 
Kilgore.    Ching  Creek  was  named  for  this  man. 

TOLD  TO  EILEEN  BENNETT  BY  NANCY  WILMARTH 


MELVIN  J.  HANSEN 


Melvin 


I,  Melvin  J.  Hansen,  was  teaching  in  Clark 
County  School  District  #161  from  1960  to  1967. 

I  started  teaching  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
math,  science,  chorus,  band  and  high  school  choir  and 
concert  band  in  the  fall  of  1960,  Some  of  the  teachers 
I  taught  with  were:  Virginia  Laird,  Vivian  Stelzer, 
Darrel  Williams,  Ida  Mae  Cook,  Bonnie  Savage, 
James  Farley,  Lindy  Ross,  Wilford  Hopkins  and 
Superintendent  "Dave"  Ross. 

Some  of  my  students  in  high  school  were 
Mary  Bowen  Grover,  Allan  May,  Janet  Laird 
Leonardson,  Ellen  Hoggan  Laird,  Tim  Hoopes,  Jewel 
Edwards  Hoopes,  David  Leonardson,  Terri  Tanner 
Leonardson,  Terry  Leonardson,  Esther  Waring 
Vadnais,  Ed  Vadnais,  Betty  Johnson,  Bill  Frederiksen, 
and  Kay  Woodfield,  to  name  a  few. 
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In  the  1965-66  school  year  there  were  as  many 
as  42  students  in  Choir,  51  in  Concert  Band  and  37  in 
Pep  Band.  In  my  last  year  at  Clark,  I  had  the  most 
accomplished  chorus  of  my  teaching  career.  They 
worked  the  hardest  and  desired  to  do  my  every 
musical  wish.  A  superior  rating  was  a  natural 
accomplishment  for  them. 

I  was  President  of  the  Clark  County  Teacher's 
Association,  and  Vice  President  and  President  of  the 
Sixth  District  Music  Education  Association. 

In  the  seven  years  at  Clark,  the  High  School 
Choruses  received  seven  superior  and  one  excellent 
ratings  at  District  Music  Festival  and  five  Superior 
and  two  excellent  ratings  at  Regional  Music  Festival. 

Lula,  my  wife,  and  I  have  seven  children, 
four  married  daughters:  Janeen  Leonardson,  Dianne 
Berrett,  Marie  Patterson  and  Karen  Grover,  and  three 
sons,  John,  Dennis  and  Scott.  At  this  time  we  had  18 
grandchildren. 

Of  my  thirty  eight  years  of  teaching,  twenty- 
five  have  been  spent  in  teaching  music,  as  of  1988. 

HANSEN  RETIRES  BY  MILDRED: 

In  1991,  after  over  40  years  of  service  as  a 
teacher  and  administrator,  Hansen,  now  superintendent 
of  West  Jefferson  School  District  No.  253,  is  retiring. 

Hansen  was  born  in  American  Fork,  Utah,  in 
1928.  He  attended  elementary  and  high  school  in 
Hamer,  graduating  in  1946.  He  attended  Ricks 
College  where  he  earned  an  associate  degree  in 
agriculture.  In  1961  he  graduated  from  BYU  with  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  and  in  1971  received  a 
master's  degree  in  education  from  BYU. 

He  was  married  to  Lula  Harris  in  the  Idaho 
Falls  LDS  Temple  in  1948  and  got  a  job  teaching  fifth 
and  sixth  grade  at  Hamer  Elementary  for  $1,860.00  a 
year.  "We  thought  we  were  living  in  luxury,"  he 
said. 

After  his  father's  death  he  stopped  teaching 
for  a  few  years  and  operated  the  family  farm.  In  1955 
he  accepted  a  job  as  principal  of  the  elementary  school 
at  Ririe  where  he  also  taught  the  eighth  grade.  He 
then  moved  to  Terreton  where  he  again  taught  the 
eighth  grade  and  was  aiso  the  music  instructor. 

He  then  became  the  first  business  manager  for 
District  No.  251,  then  came  to  Clark  County. 

After  leaving  Clark  County  he  returned  to 
Terreton  to  serve  as  principal  of  the  elementary  school 
and  also  teach  music  at  West  Jefferson. 

In  1977  he  agreed  to  the  double  job  as 
principal  of  both  West  Jefferson  High  School  and 


Terreton  Elementary  and  gave  up  teaching  music.  He 
continued  this  service  for  five  years. 

In  1983,  when  District  No.  253  was  formed, 
he  returned  to  Hamer  Elementary  where  he  served  as 
principal  and  taught  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  In 
1984  he  became  the  second  superintendent  of  the  new 
district. 

For  years  there  were  no  modern  facilities  at 
any  schools  in  the  district.  There  was  no  electricity, 
central  heating,  or  running  water  and  sanitary  facilities 
were  at  tiie  end  of  a  path  out  back,  although  Hamer 
did  get  rest  rooms  in  1937. 

When  he  started  attending  Hamer  school, 
students  had  to  walk  or  ride  horses  to  school.  Hamer 
was  the  first  school  to  have  busses. 

He  is  pleased  that,  with  the  completion  of  the 
addition  at  West  Jefferson  High  this  year,  there  will  be 
rooms  for  every  teacher  in  the  district  as  well  as 
modern,  well  equipped  libraries  and  modern 
conveniences. 

While  the  facilities  have  improved  he  regrets 
the  change  in  attitude  of  some  students.  He  said, 
"Those  students  seldom  appreciate  what  teachers  do 
for  them  or  the  opportunities  they  have.  Students  are 
not  as  polite  as  they  used  to  be  and  many  of  them 
have  become  calloused  about  telling  the  truth.  They 
can  look  a  teacher  in  the  eye  and  tell  a  bald  faced  lie." 

He  also  recalls  that  when  he  began  teaching 
students  didn't  question  authority  and  most  were  eager 
to  learn.  He  feels  part  of  the  problem  is  that  parents 
are  not  as  concerned  about  what  their  students  are 
doing  in  school. 

He  also  feels  there  are  too  many  activities  that 
interfere  with  education  and  is  concerned  about  the 
poor  standards  of  most  television  programs.  He 
regrets  the  loss  of  interest  in  reading  and  said,  "They 
used  to  read  a  good  book  for  entertainment. " 

In  spite  of  the  problems  he  sees,  Hansen  said, 
"Most  students  are  gaining  a  lot  of  knowledge.  There 
are  so  many  opportunities  to  learn  they  can  find  out 
more  by  observation  than  they  used  to  get  from 
studying.  The  students  who  want  to  learn  have 
tremendous  opportunities." 

He  enjoys  activities  with  his  family  such  as 
camping  and  traveling  and  hopes  to  spend  more  time 
witii  them  after  his  retirement. 

In  addition  to  his  other  interests,  Hansen  is 
active  in  the  LDS  Church  and  has  served  in  many 
positions.  He  has  served  as  bishop,  high  counselor 
and  Sunday  School  superintendent.  He  taught  in 
several  organizations,  was  choir  director  and  is  now  a 
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patriarch  in  the  Roberts  LDS  Stake.    He  and  his  wife 
also  plan  to  fill  a  mission  for  the  LDS  Church. 

COMPILED  BY  MELVIN  I.  HANSEN/1988 
MILDRED  STALEY/1991 


STEPHEN  HARDCASTLE  FAMILY 


Hardcastles 


The  Stephen  Hardcastle  family  moved  from 
Sandy,  Utah  to  Camas,  Idaho  and  homesteaded  the 
farm  just  east  of  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company  on 
October  31,  1916. 

Mr.  Hardcastle  was  born  in  1876.  He  went  to 
work  for  the  WLSC  in  1918  and  worked  for  them 
until  his  death  from  the  flu  in  November  that  same 
year.  He  was  buried  at  the  Camas  Cemetery.  Joe 
Bush  and  the  company  foreman,  Millar 
Christopherson,  died  of  the  flu  in  the  same  month. 
Lorenzo  Hardcastle,  the  son  of  Stephen,  worked  for 
many  years  for  the  company  as  a  camp  tender  for 
Dave  Hagenbarth.  Harvey  E.  and  Andy  Killian 
worked  off  and  on  from  1919  to  about  1929,  feeding 
cattle  and  sheep,  which  were  numbered  in  the 
thousands  at  the  Camas  ranch.  The  Harvey  Killian 
family  worked  at  the  lower  cow  camp  during  the  years 
of  1923  and  1924.  La  Von  Killian  was  employed  as  a 
cook  feeding  four  men:  Harvey  and  Andy  Killian, 
Nephi  (Spoon)  Savage,  stock  foreman,  and  Ray 
Young.  During  the  summer  of  1927,  the  Harvey 
Killian  family  lived  at  the  upper  ranch  at  Camas, 
where  La  Von  was  the  cook  for  the   12  men  who 


worked  there,  and  Harvey  was  responsible  for  the 
chores  around  the  camp. 

Stephen  Hardcastle  and  May  Ann  were  the 
parents  of  two  daughters,  La  Von  Hardcastle  Killian 
Taylor,  and  Larenia  Hardcastle  Yearsley. 

They  had  one  son,  Lorenzo  Hardcastle,  who 
worked  many  years  for  the  company  as  a  camp  tender 
for  "Dave"  Hagenbarth  with  the  Wood  Live  Stock 
Company. 

COMPILED  BY  LAVON  HARDCASTLE  KILLIAN  TAYLOR 


THE  WIDOW  HARDEN  FAMILY 

Little  is  known  as  to  where  the  widow  Harden  and 
her  children,  Lewis,  Clarence,  Lawrence  and 
daughter,  Alice,  came  from.  For  a  number  of  years, 
the  family  lived  in  a  comfortable  log  house  on  a 
quarter  section  of  land  in  what  later  became  the  Bond 
ranch  and  is  now  the  Elman  Woodfield  cattle  ranch. 

Mrs.   Harden  was  a  large  woman,   almost 
mannish,  but  tender-of-heart.    She  was  a  midwife  at 
the  birth  of  many  of  the  little  folks  that  were  bom 
while  the  Harden  family  lived  on  Medicine  Lodge. 

I  remember  well  that  the  Hardens  had  a  yoke 
of  oxen  and  an  ox  cart  in  which  I  was  privileged  to 
ride  a  short  distance  when  a  lad.    The  Hardens  also 
had  a  fine  vegetable  garden  every  year. 

Of  the  four  children,  Alice  and  Lawrence 
attended  school  on  Medicine  Lodge.  Alice,  a  lovely 
and  popular  young  lady,  met  and  married  a  man  about 
30  years  of  age  who  located,  temporarily,  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  Medicine  Lodge  Canyon.  He  was  a 
Canadian  by  the  name  of  Fritz  Stonenberg. 

Soon  after  their  marriage  the  couple  went  to 
Canada  and  not  much  was  heard  about  them. 

Later,  Alice  came  to  the  States  bringing  with 
her  their  two  little  daughters,  probably  to  visit  her 
family  somewhere  in  the  Boise  Valley.  Residents  of 
Medicine  Lodge  were  saddened  and  deeply  shocked 
when  the  tragic  news  reached  them  that  Alice  and  her 
little  girls,  while  returning  to  their  home  in  Canada  by 
ship,  were  washed  off  the  ship's  deck  to  drown  in  icy 
waters  during  a  terrible  storm  off  the  coast  of 
Washington.  A  survivor  of  the  floundering  ship 
reported  last  seeing  Alice  on  the  deck  with  an  arm 
around  each  little  girl  when,  suddenly,  they  all 
disappeared. 

Mrs.  Harden  and  her  three  sons  left  Medicine 
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Lodge  soon  after  Alice  married,  and  moved  to  the 
Boise  Valley.  This  is  born  out  partly  by  the  fact  that 
a  number  of  years  later,  Mrs.  Harden's  youngest  son, 
Lawrence,  contacted  Roy  D.  Leonardson  in  Boise. 
He  and  Roy  had  been  friends  and  schoolmates  on 
Medicine  Lodge.  Lawrence  had  been  awarded  a 
contract  by  the  postal  service  to  carry  the  mail  through 
a  rugged  and  hazardous  area  to  the  Thunder  Mountain 
mining  camp  and  needed  someone  to  sign  a  personal 
bond  guaranteeing  full  performance.  As  a  favor  to  an 
old  friend,  Roy  D.  supplied  the  personal  bond. 

One  winter  during  the  life  of  the  mail 
contract,  Lawrence,  on  snowshoes,  started  the 
hazardous  mail  delivery  and  was  caught  in  a  terrible 
blizzard. 

He  either  slipped  or  was  blown  off  a  narrow 
trail  that  skirted  a  deep  canyon,  and  the  fall  resulted 
in  Lawrence's  death. 

In  due  time,  Roy  D.,  as  bondsman,  was  called 
upon  by  the  postal  department  to  serve  out  the  terms 
of  Lawrence's  contract  Roy  D.,  who  was  fully 
involved  in  operating  a  large  dairy,  finally  found  a 
man,  rugged  and  daring,  who  took  on  the  task  of 
finishing  out  Lawrence  Harden's  contract. 

No  further  news  of  the  widow  Harden  and  her 
two  remaining  sons,  Clarence  and  Lewis,  has  been 
heard  by  the  writer. 

COMPILED  BY  CARL  LEONARDSON 


THE  CHARLES  HARDY  FAMILY 


Charles   Willoughby    Hardy,    a   Mayflower 
descendant,  was  born  in  Unionville,  Ohio,  August  15, 


1873.  He  was  one  of  seven  children,  and  twin  of  his 
sister,  Sarah.  His  father  was  Asa  Strong  Hardy,  born 
in  Shelburne,  Massachusetts,  and  was  a  graduate  of 
Amherst  College. 

Asa  Hardy  became  the  principal  of  a  school 
near  Cleveland,  Ohio  where  he  met  his  future  wife, 
Mary  Elizabeth  Early,  a  young  teacher  educated  at 
Rockford  (Illinois)  College  for  Women.  Miss  Early 
was  from  the  state  of  Michigan,  although  she  had  been 
born  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  She  was  a  skilled 
painter  and  a  gifted  writer.  One  of  her  water  colors 
is  still  in  the  possession  of  a  granddaughter,  Mrs. 
Gerald  C.  Ward.  She  wrote  articles  for  numerous 
magazines  on  nature  study  as  well  as  a  number  of 
school  textbooks.  Some  years  after  their  marriage, 
Asa  Hardy's  health  broke  and  he  moved  to  Unionville, 
Ohio,  where  he  opened  a  general  store. 

Charles,  his  son,  worked  in  his  father's  store, 
when  he  became  old  enough,  after  which  he  went  to 
business  college. 

Early  in  the  1900's,  Charles  went  west  to  take 
a  position  with  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company  of 
Spencer,  first  as  commissary  clerk  and  then  on  up  the 
ladder  until  he  became  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
company.  As  such,  he  hired  and  kept  track  of  the 
men  who  worked  with  the  sheep  and  cattle  out  on  the 
range,  saw  that  they  were  properly  supplied,  arranged 
for  shearing  the  sheep  and  shipping  the  wool,  and 
helped  with  the  loading  and  shipping  of  stock  in  the 
fall. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1905,  he  returned  east  on 
a  train  with  a  shipment  of  livestock  to  Chicago.  After 
a  visit  to  his  home  he  went  on  to  Manassas,  Virginia. 
There  on  December  10th,  he  married  Sarah  Katrina 
Dodge,  a  childhood  friend. 

"Kate"  Dodge  was  born  June  29,  1877  in 
Unionville,  Ohio.  Her  mother,  Susan  Augusta 
(Barnes)  Dodge,  one  of  four  sisters  was  born  in 
Chazy,  New  York,  where  her  father.  Reverend 
Erastus  Smith  Barnes,  was  pastor.  Some  years  later. 
Rev.  Barnes  became  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  in  Unionville  and  among  his  parishioners  was 
the  Hardy  family.  After  the  death  of  her  mother  in 
1881,  Kate  lived  in  the  Hardy  home  for  some  time. 
Howard  Pay  son  Dodge,  Kate's  father,  was  the  son  of 
early  pioneers  in  Trumbull,  Ohio  who  had  come  from 
Massachusetts.  Howard  and  his  wife  graduated 
together  from  Grand  River  Institute  of  Austinburg, 
Ohio.  Years  later  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  Howard 
P.  Dodge  moved  his  family  of  six  children  to 
Virginia,  where  he  had  a  dairy  farm,  a  peach  orchard 
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and  was  postmaster  at  Manassas.  He  was  always 
proud  of  having  been  chair  of  the  Virginia  delegation 
to  the  Republican  National  Convention  which 
nominated  William  Mckinley  for  President. 

Kate  grew  up  in  Manassas  and  eventually 
graduated  from  the  Women's  College  of  Baltimore, 
later  called  Goucher  College.  Kate  and  her  husband 
arrived  in  Spencer  about  Christmas  time  in  1905.  The 
winter's  cold  and  snow  gave  the  young  Southern  girl 
a  forlorn  reception.  The  young  couple  moved  into  the 
newest  "company  house",  with  coal  stoves,  kerosene 
lamps  and  outdoor  "plumbing".  Much  to  her 
astonishment  the  following  spring  a  picket  fence 
around  the  house  emerged  from  the  snow  banks!  On 
November  13th  of  the  following  year  their  first  child 
was  bom  in  Spencer,  and  named  Sarah  Augusta. 
Their  second  child,  Alice  Leigh,  was  bom  September 
24,  1910  at  a  hospital  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Their  third 
and  last,  Charles  Willoughby  Hardy,  Junior  was  bom 
April  1,  1915  in  Idaho  Falls. 


Sarah 

Sarah,  the  oldest  daughter,  began  her 
schooling  in  the  one-room  school  house  in  Spencer. 
By  the  time  she  reached  the  fourth  grade  a  second 
room  had  been  added  to  the  building.  That  year  her 
teacher  was  Miss  Dunmire,  who  played  the  mandolin 
very  well.  Her  fifth  and  sixth  grade  teacher  was 
Helen  Randall  from  Iowa.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  her  teacher  was  Mae  Tarman,  who  did  very 
well  although  she  was  only  eighteen  years  old  at  the 
time  she  arrived  in  Spencer.  Later,  Mae  married  Fred 
Woodie,  a  Wood  Livestock  Company  foreman.  At 
about  this  time  a  gymnasium  with  a  stage  at  one  end 


was  added  to  the  school.  The  next  year,  Miss  Randall 
retumed  to  teach  grades  five  through  nine.  Sarah's 
ninth  grade  class  had  only  two  or  three  pupils.  All 
three  of  the  Hardy  children  completed  their  high 
school  education  in  Idaho  Falls.  Sarah  and  Alice  went 
on  to  graduate  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Meanwhile,  their  brother,  Charles,  had 
become  interested  in  airplanes  when  Gale  Davies  and 
Wes  Christensen  began  flying  occasionally  from  what 
may  have  once  been  Albano's  hay  field,  southeast  of 
Spencer  on  the  road  to  Three-Mile .  He  went  for  two 
years  to  the  University  of  Idaho  at  Pocatello  where  in 
addition  to  his  studies,  he  learned  to  fly.  This  interest 
in  aircraft  and  their  constmction  led  him  to  complete 
his  education  at  Parks  Air  College  in  East  St.  Louis. 
After  graduation  he  joined  the  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Company  in  Burbank,  California,  eventually  becoming 
one  of  their  most  senior  employees.  At  Lockheed  he 
helped  to  build  many  of  their  famous  aircraft  - 
Electras,  Hudson  bombers,  P-38  fighters,  F-80's  (the 
first  jet  fighter),  F-94  and  F-104  fighters,  P2V  Navy 
patrol  aircraft,  P-3  Constellation,  the  Tri-star  L-1011 
and  the  AN56  helicopter.  During  World  War  II  the 
P-38  delivery  crew  which  he  supervised  made  final 
adjustments  and  corrections  to  aircraft  which  had  been 
test-flown,  and  delivered  them  to  the  Air  Force  ready 
for  service  in  combat.  Sarah,  after  graduating  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  with  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
key  became  a  high  school  science  teacher.  In  1930  she 
married  Gerald  Charles  Ward,  a  Wisconsin  native, 
who  graduated  from  the  University  as  a  civil  engineer. 
Their  older  son,  Charles  Willoughby  Ward,  became  a 
high-  energy  physicist  with  the  Argonne  National 
Laboratory  near  Chicago.  He  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Ann  Virginia  Langdon,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
live   in  Hindale,  Illinois  with  their  two  children. 

Their  other  son,  Robert  Leigh  Ward,  was  bora 
during  World  War  II  while  his  father  was  overseas 
with  the  Air  Force  in  North  Africa.  He  became  a 
professional  research  matiiematician,  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
like  his  mother,  and  is  employed  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Defense.  He  and  his  wife,  Barbara 
Anne,  are  the  parents  of  two  young  sons.  They  live 
presentiy  in  Lawrenceville,  New  Jersey,  adjacent  to 
Princeton  University. 

During  and  after  World  War  II,  Sarah  and  her 
husband  followed  a  military  career  with  the  United 
States  Air  Force.  They  lived  for  many  years  in  the 
vicinity  of  Washington,  D.  C.  where  her  husband  was 
assigned  to  Headquarters,  United  States  Air  Force, 
and  later  to  the  Office  of  tiie  Secretary  of  Defense.  In 
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1951  they  were  sent  to  France  and  assigned  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  NATA  Air  Forces  near  Paris, 
where  they  remained  for  three  years.  After  her 
husband's  retirement  from  the  Air  Force  as  a  Colonel 
in  1955,  they  settled  in  Wilmette,  Illinois,  where  her 
husband  became  a  member  of  the  engineering  faculty 
of  Northwestern  University.  Both  sons  attended  that 
institution.  As  soon  as  the  boys  had  both  completed 
graduate  school,  Sarah  and  her  husband  moved  to 
Central  Florida  and  now  live  in  Winter  Park,  a  suburb 
of  Orlando. 


Alice 

Alice,  after  her  graduation  from  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  where  she  became  a  member  of  an 
honorary  art  society  named  Delta  Phi  Delta,  spent  a 
brief  time  teaching  school  at  Kilgore.  She  then 
entered  upon  a  Civil  Service  career,  first  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  then  with  the  Social  Security 
Administration  in  Denver.  She  married  Wilbur  M. 
Zener,  a  Colorado  engineer  who  was  assigned  to  the 
Denver  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  the  Interior.  They  have  lived  in  the 
Denver  area  since  their  marriage,  and  are  now  retired 
and  living  in  the  suburb  of  Arvada. 

Charles  Willoughby  Hardy,  Jr.,  whose 
education  and  career  have  been  previously  described, 
married  (1)  Florence  Hughes  of  East  St.  Louis.  They 
had  one  child,  William  Rogers  Hardy,  who  became  a 
highly  skilled  craftsman  in  the  employ  of  the 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Company.  He  and  his  wife,  Jan, 
have  three  children,  two  girls  and  one  son,  and  they 
live  in  Mission  Hills,  California.  Charles  married  (2) 
Mrs.  Ruby  (Bradford)  Barrett,  a  Georgia-born  girl 


Charles.  .Tr 

from  North  Carolina,  who  was  also  employed  by 
Lockheed.  They  now  live  in  retirement  at  Pear 
Blossom,  California. 

Life  in  Spencer  in  the  early  days  was  not  easy. 
Mr.  Hardy  worked  long  hours.  In  the  early  morning 
before  going  to  his  office  in  the  company 
headquarters,  he  would  have  to  start  up  the  fires  in  the 
heating  and  cooking  stoves,  milk  the  cow,  feed  the 
horses,  sit  down  to  a  very  early  breakfast,  and  then 
get  to  his  desk  by  seven  o'clock.  In  the  evening,  his 
work  was  seldom  finished  before  nine  or  ten  o'clock. 
Vacations  were  not  even  thought  of  normally,  but  on 
one  occasion  his  parents  and  sisters  came  out  all  the 
way  from  Michigan  to  visit.  He  organized  for  them 
a  camping  trip  through  Yellowstone  Park  by  wagon 
train  and  on  horseback. 

Bob,  an  Airedale  dog,  was  for  many  years 
Mr.  Hardy's  valued  companion,  needed  especially  on 
late  nights,  as  he  carried  all  the  keys  to  the  company 
buildings  in  his  pocket  and  in  his  mind,  the 
combination  of  the  lock  on  the  vault  in  the  company 
headquarters.  He  kept  other  Airedale  dogs  for 
hunting,  and  one  trip  with  the  dogs  he  got  a  bear  and 
a  deer.  On  another  occasion,  he  brought  home  a 
deer's  carcass;  the  head  was  mounted  and  hung  over 
the  mantel  in  the  living  room  of  the  house  and  is  still 
there,  although  the  house  is  now  abandoned.  The 
children  were  always  delighted  by  a  bear-skin  rug 
(head  and  all)  which  was  kept  on  the  floor  before  the 
fireplace. 

Mr.  Hardy  often  served  as  guide  to  hunting 
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parties  of  friends  of  the  Wood  and  Hagenbarth 
families  who  came  from  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake  City  to 
hunt  elk,  deer,  bear  and  bobcats.  On  one  occasion, 
when  he  was  in  the  woods  alone  he  found  a  riderless 
saddled  horse.  After  catching  it,  he  back-tracked  and 
found  Mr.  Hugh  Wood  lying  on  the  ground,  badly 
injured.  It  seems  that  while  Mr.  Wood  was  trying  to 
load  a  deer's  carcass  onto  the  horse,  the  horse  kicked 
him,  breaking  his  leg  and  then  it  ran  away  leaving  his 
rider  in  the  freezing  weather.  Mr.  Hardy  got  a 
bob-sled  and  brought  Mr.  Wood  out  thereby  probably 
saving  his  life.  In  gratitude,  Mr.  Wood  gave  him  a 
beautiful  and  expensive  hunting  rifle  with  an  engraved 
inscription.  This  rifle  is  now  owned  by  his  son, 
Charles,  Jr.  In  1919  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hardy  built 

a  home  of  their  own.  To  choose  a  site  they  went  on 
skis  up  Huntley  Canyon  in  the  dead  of  winter  to  find 
a  place  sheltered  from  the  winter  winds.  They  built 
the  house  of  lava  rock,  gathered  from  their  own  land. 
The  house  was  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  the 
summer.  Its  indestructibility  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  it  still  stands,  although  not  having  been  occupied 
for  many  years.  The  couple  were  able  on  their 
acreage  to  have  a  kitchen  garden,  to  raise  chickens,  to 
have  a  cow  and  riding  horses,  and  sometimes  a  pet 
lamb,  a  pig,  pigeons  and  a  couple  of  geese. 

In  the  early  1930's  during  the  Great 
Depression,  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company  failed, 
and  Mr.  Hardy  lost  his  savings  from  28  years  of 
work.  He  decided  to  stay  in  Spencer  and  make  a  new 
start  this  time  with  two  or  three  tourist  cabins  and  a 
filling  station.  These  structures  were  built  on  the 
home  acreage  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  town  on 
the  highway  and  west  of  the  railroad  tracks.  As  time 
went  on,  his  establishment  grew  gradually  until  finally 
Comfort  Camp  had  fourteen  cabins  and  was  connected 
with  the  filling  station,  a  small  store  that  was  mostly 
stocked  with  groceries,  a  lunch  room  and  a  service 
garage.  However,  he  found  it  difficult  to  get  help 
during  World  War  II  and  the  work  of  operating  the 
camp  became  too  much  for  him.  He  sold  it  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Amy,  but  kept  the  remainder  of  the 
acreage.  In  later  years,  Mrs.  Hardy's  declining  health 
caused  her  to  go  to  Denver  to  be  near  her  daughter, 
Alice,  where  she  passed  away  July  19,  1953. 

Mr.  Hardy  went  to  Denver  for  the  winter  of 
1955.  While  there,  he  suffered  a  stroke  and  his  death 
ensued  on  the  tenth  of  January,  1956.  Mr.  Hardy  will 
be  remembered  for  his  civic  spirit  and  his  interest  in 
making  Spencer  a  better  town  to  live  in.  As  an  officer 
of  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company  he  was  able  to  use 


his  influence  to  benefit  the  town  in  many  ways.  In 
winter  it  was  the  custom  to  raise  the  water  level  in  the 
pond  north  of  town  to  provide  ice  to  fill  the  company 
ice  houses.  Families  of  the  town  were  thus  enabled  to 
secure  their  ice  at  the  same  time,  and  the  children 
enjoyed  skating  on  the  pond.  On  other  occasions  he 
saw  to  it  that  water  was  turned  into  the  canal  coming 
from  Huntley  Creek  to  irrigate  the  row  of  cottonwood 
trees  along  the  street  and  for  people's  gardens.  When 
hiking  up  Huntley  Canyon  he  would  check  to  be  sure 
leaves  were  not  clogging  the  intake  of  the  water 
supply  of  the  town  and  the  railroad. 

When  gypsies  came  around  he  made  sure  that 
they  did  not  set  up  camp  near  the  town.  He 
established  and  was  for  many  years  superintendent  of 
the  Union  Sunday  School,  where  he  often  taught  the 
adult  bible  class.  The  Sunday  School  sponsored  the 
community  Christmas  tree  and  Santa  Claus'  visit 
during  the  school's  Christmas  program  each  year.  He 
helped  to  shoot  off  the  fireworks  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  and  one  time  came  home  with  a  hole  burned  in 
his  best  suit.  He  hosted  Reverend  George  Peacock,  a 
traveling  Presbyterian  missionary,  when  he  came  to 
town  to  hold  services.  He  got  Pete  Lawson  to  convert 
his  saloon  into  a  pool  room.  He  was  often  a  member 
of  the  school  board.  He  kept  track  of  the  cemetery 
records  and  saw  to  having  needed  work  done  each 
spring  to  keep  it  orderly  and  well  cared  for.  The  one 
big  regret  of  his  life  is  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
bring  a  business  to  Spencer  which  would  give 
employment  to  young  people  in  the  town  where  they 
grew  up  so  they  would  not  have  to  go  away  from 
home  to  find  careers  in  other  places.  Over  the  years 
he  saw  Spencer  develop  from  a  rough  frontier  sheep 
station  into  a  fine  small  town  where  friends  enjoyed 
living  with  each  other.  His  public  spirit  made  a  great 
contribution  to  his  adopted  community. 


Chas 
Hardy 
Home 


COMPILED  BY  SARAH  HARDY  WARD 
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PARLEY  AND  EVA  MAE  TUCKER  HARMON 


m  ^. 


Parley  &  Eva 

I,  Eva  Tucker  was  born  May  3,1898  in 
Tennessee  to  Sarah  Lewis  Bailey  and  Ruftis  Dudley 
Tucker.    My  father  was  the  Doctor  of  the  area. 

In  January  of  1915,  NeUie,  my  older  sister, 
married  Owen  (Lionel  B.)  Peterson.  He  had  family  in 
Camas  Meadows  area,  so  they  went  there  to  live. 
Because  it  was  a  new  country,  open  to  homesteading, 
and  because  Wood  Live  Stock  Company  was  a  new 
and  growing  company,  Dad  thought  he  would  do  well 
to  go  there. 

In  March,  1915,  we  moved  to  Spencer.  Dad, 
Joe,  and  Owen  and  his  father  took  our  furniture  up  in 
wagons.  Joe  reported  later  that  although  the  snow  was 
gone  in  Lewisville,  there  were  8-10  inches  at  Spencer. 
The  trip  took  four  days,  staying  the  first  night  at 
Hamer,  the  second  at  Dubois  and  the  third  at  Spencer. 

We  lived  near  Spencer  at  that  time  in  a  house 
that  had  been  empty  for  some  time,  except  for  the 
many  mice  and  rats. 

I  met  some  kids  in  Spencer,  the  Christensen 
girls.  They  had  a  brother,  Vic,  and  he  would  come 
out  to  the  place  about  every  week  to  get  me  to  go  to 
a  dance,  or  to  just  visit.  Sometimes  Ruby  and  Mary 
Christensen  would  spend  the  weekend  with  me. 

One  time  there  was  a  dance  in  Spencer  and  I 
had  a  date  with  Vic.  He  went  out  of  town  during  the 
week  and  I  didn't  think  he'd  get  back,  so  I  accepted  a 
date  with  Bob  Albano.  On  Saturday  night  about  8:00 
p.m.  here  came  two  buggies.  Bob  and  Vic,  so  they 
flipped  a  coin  and  Vic  won.     Half  of  Spencer  was 


waiting  to  see  who  I  came  in  with.  I  had  a  good  time 
at  the  dance,  but  it  was  the  last  time  I  ever  went  with 
either  one  of  them. 

Two  of  Owen's  cousins  came  up  to  see  him 
and  made  my  loneliness  endurable  while  they  were 
there.  Les  and  Joe  Riley  and  I  all  had  22  rifles.  We 
passed  away  the  time  going  up  the  canyon  shooting 
rock  chucks  and  anything  else  we  saw.  I  have  often 
thought  how  Joe  and  Les  treated  me  with  so  much 
respect.  They  were  just  like  big  brothers,  and  I  don't 
know  what  I  would  have  done  if  they  hadn't  come  at 
that  time. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  there  was  a  celebration  in 
Kilgore.  I  had  met  Myrtle  Jensen  and  she  invited  me 
out  for  the  celebration.  It  was  at  that  celebration  that 
the  Harmons  were  selling  homemade  ice  cream.  I  got 
acquainted  with  June,  Parley,  and  Ada  Harmon. 

A  couple  of  weeks  after  that  Dad  sent  me  out 
to  work  for  Eliza  Schaller,  who  had  a  new  baby,  and 
had  hay  men  and  a  lot  of  work  to  do.  I  had  to  cook 
for  the  hay  men  and  take  care  of  her  and  the  baby  and 
was  plenty  busy. 

The  first  Sunday  I  was  there,  June  Harmon 
called  and  wanted  me  to  come  to  their  house  for  ice 
cream.  She  sent  her  brother  for  me.  That  was  when 
I  first  started  going  out  with  Parley  Harmon.  It  was 
the  1st  of  August,  1915.  We  had  only  known  each 
other  about  a  month  v/hen  he  asked  me  to  marry  him. 
My  father  was  very  glad  for  me,  as  I  was  alone  at 
home  a  lot  and  was  very  lonesome.  When  Parley 
asked  him  if  he  could  have  me,  Dad  gladly  gave  his 
consent. 

Parley  had  80  acres  of  land,  a  two-room  log 
house,  5  horses,  a  cow  and  a  pig.  We  decided  to  get 
married  the  6th  of  October.  Dad  never  believed  in 
keeping  late  hours,  so  on  the  Sunday  night  before  we 
were  to  be  married  on  Wednesday,  dad  sent  Parley 
home  at  9:30.  Parley  thought  dad  was  mean,  but  he 
went. 

At  7:00  a.m.  Wednesday,  Nellie  and  Owen 
took  their  team  and  buggy.  We  had  Parley's  team  and 
buggy  and  took  off  for  St.  Anthony.  We  had  written 
State  President  Daniel  G.  Miller  to  meet  us  at  the 
Tabernacle  to  marry  us.  When  we  got  there,  we 
found  that  he  had  gone  to  General  Conference  for  the 
LDS  church  in  Salt  Lake  City.  When  we  got  into 
town  we  each  got  a  room  at  the  hotel.  Nellie  and  1 
freshened  up  in  one  room  and  the  boys  in  the  other, 
but  the  boys  registered  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peterson  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harmon,  so  we  had  to  get  married  that 
day  so  we  could  have  the  rooms.    So,  now  you  know 
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why  we  had  to  get  married.  We  rented  a  car  and 
drove  to  Parker  to  t)e  married  by  Old  Daddy 
Robinson,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  on  October  6,  1915.. 
Our  honeymoon  was  the  trip  back  to  Kilgore  the  next 
day. 

We  set  up  housekeeping  in  the  little  log  house. 
We  had  a  wood  range  with  a  bare  wood  floor  in  the 
kitchen.  There  was  a  straw  tick  on  our  bed  and 
burlap  wool  sacks  over  straw  on  the  floor  of  the 
bedroom.  We  had  a  well  close  to  the  house.  We 
were  happy  there. 

There  was  an  epidemic  of  marriages  that  fall 
in  the  Harmon  family.  Russ  and  Anna  had  married 
in  March,  Wiley  and  Edna  the  next  December,  Bill 
and  June  the  next  November.  Wiley  and  Edna  lived 
with  us  for  quite  awhile.  James  bought  a  bunch  of 
cows  and  hired  Parley  and  Wiley  to  haul  baled  hay 
and  Edna  and  I  to  do  the  milking.  There  were  some 
kicky  cows,  but  with  the  help  of  hobbles  and  milk 
stools,  we  got  the  job  done  and  had  a  lot  of  fun. 

Later  Wiley  and  Parley  took  a  mail  contract  to 
haul  mail  from  Spencer  to  Kilgore  and  Rae.  They  had 
to  use  dogs  in  the  winter  and  horses  in  the  spring. 
Then  we  got  our  first  car  about  April  of  1918. 

This  was  the  April  before  Velma,  our  first 
baby,  was  bom.  When  Wiley  came  home  from  St. 
Anthony  with  the  car.  Parley  was  out  to  Rae  with  the 
mail.  Wiley  got  Edna  and  I  in  the  car  to  go  for  a 
ride.  We  drove  to  Kilgore,  and  on  the  way  back, 
Wiley  fainted  driving  the  car.  The  car  went  to  the 
side  of  the  road  and  stopped.  We  pulled  Wiley  out  of 
the  car  and  tried  to  revive  him.  Neither  of  us  knew 
how  to  drive  a  car.  Soon  Ralph  and  Elva  Brower 
came  along  with  a  team  and  buggy,  so  Ralph  drove 
the  car  and  I  drove  his  horses.  Later  Edna  and  I  both 
learned  to  drive. 

In  1917  Dad  had  married  Sara  McDonald, 
who  was  nursing  in  the  area.  She  had  a  son,  Virgil, 
a  few  years  younger  than  Joe.  They  made  a  trip  to 
Canada  to  visit  Nola  and  her  family.  When  they  came 
back,  they  settled  in  our  house.  Wiley  and  Edna  had 
built  a  house  next  door.  We  moved  into  that  and 
Wiley  and  Edna  lived  in  our  house  in  Spencer.  Aunt 
Sara  was  expecting  a  baby  later  that  summer,  too.  On 
the  14th  of  June  our  little  baby  girl  was  born,  with 
Dad  and  Aunt  Sara  taking  care  of  me.  After  five 
days,  I  went  into  the  house  in  Spencer,  and  Edna 
came  out  to  wait  for  her  baby,  Marjorie,  who  was 
bom  the  26th  of  June.  Aunt  Sara's  daughter, 
Florence,  was  born  the  11th  of  August. 

Wiley  and  Parley's  mail  contract  ran  out  that 


fall.  Grandpa  and  Grandma  Harmon  sold  their  place 
to  James  and  moved  to  Idaho  Falls.  They  got  Parley 
a  job  at  Browning  Garage,  so  we  moved  down  there. 
When  the  Armistice  was  signed  November  11,  1918, 
and  the  war  was  over,  we  were  in  bed  with  the  flu. 
Grandma  Harmon  took  Velma  to  her  place  while  we 
were  sick. 

In  the  spring  of  1919,  James  started  a  project 
of  building  a  new  town  and  wanted  us  to  come  and 
help  him.  He  built  a  store,  hotel,  garage  and  post 
office.  The  name  of  the  town  was  Idmon.  Grandpa 
and  Grandma  moved  back  up  there  into  the  hotel.  I 
took  the  examination  and  was  assigned  as  Postmaster. 
We  were  all  busy,  but  didn't  make  much  money. 

I  attended  the  L.D.S.  Church  and  was  the 
organist  and  assisted  in  special  holiday  programs. 

We  also  enjoyed  the  dances  at  the  school 
house  and  the  fairs  at  Dubois. 

Our  home  was  provided  with  a  telephone, 
wood  stove,  coal  oil  lamps,  and  outdoor  bathroom. 

On  March  20,  1920,  our  second  baby  was 
born,  a  boy  we  named  Allen  Dudley.  My  brother, 
Joe,  had  been  down  at  Cecil's  in  Oxford  and  had  a 
blood  clot  in  his  leg,  so  dad  went  down  to  take  care  of 
him.  He  had  only  been  back  from  there  a  couple  of 
hours  when  I  needed  him  and  Aunt  Sara.  Allen  was 
born  about  7:30  that  night. 

Times  were  real  hard  with  us,  so  in  May, 
Parley  got  a  job  with  Wood  Live  Stock  Company, 
taking  care  of  Frazier  Dam.  We  took  our  two  babies 
and  went  up  there  in  a  wagon  with  what  we  would 
need.  We  were  to  get  $50.00  a  month  and  our  food. 
We  lived  in  a  log  house  —  one  room  and  dead  mice 
included.  Imagine  how  I  hate  mice!  We  caught  28 
just  as  fast  as  we  could  rig  a  trap,  and  Parley  was 
busy  emptying  the  traps  and  rebaiting  them. 

I  had  men  to  cook  for  and  fixed  3  meals  a  day 
when  they  were  working  on  the  dam.  It  was  a  cool 
place  up  in  the  mountains  where  people  came  to  fish. 
We  had  all  the  fish  we  wanted  as  we  went  fishing 
every  night,  almost. 

We  would  go  down  in  September  for  the 
winter  and  back  the  next  May  as  soon  as  the  snow  was 
gone  so  we  could  get  there.  The  winters  down  in  the 
Camas  Meadows  area  were  very  hard.  The  snow 
would  be  8  to  10  feet  deep  and  lasted  into  spring. 
Our  recreation  then  was  a  dance  about  every  week. 
We'd  take  our  food  and  dance  all  night.  That  was  the 
first  Dad  had  ever  danced,  but  he  enjoyed  it  after  he 
got  going. 

Dad  and  Aunt  Sara's  family  grew  at  about  the 
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rate  ours  did.  Their  second  daughter,  Martha  Lu,  was 
born  September  23,  1920  (midnight)  and  a  boy, 
Dudley  Jr.,  was  born  June  1 1,  1922.  Our  third  child, 
a  girl,  named  Margaret  Lula  (Bernt),  was  born  the  8th 
of  March  1922. 

Times  were  still  so  hard  for  us  that  in  April  I 
asked  Mr.  Hagenbarth  if  we  could  have  the  job  at  the 
dam  again.  He  said  we  could,  and  in  May  we  took 
off  with  our  wagon  load  and  three  babies.  The  road 
couldn't  be  seen,  and  we  had  to  make  our  own  way. 
I  thought  we  would  tip  over  sometimes  when  the 
wheels  would  hit  a  big  boulder,  but  we  finally  got 
there.  The  mice  were  just  as  bad  as  they  had  been 
before.   We  stayed  until  September  as  usual. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  dad  and  Aunt  Sara's 
baby,  Dudley,  Jr.,  died  of  a  bowel  obstruction.  He 
was  buried  in  the  little  cemetery  below  the  Wood  Live 
Stock  canal  between  the  two  cemeteries  on  the  hill. 
That  was  called  the  Mormon  Cemetery.  In  1980  when 
Joe  and  Grace  Tucker  and  Martha  Lu  and  her  husband 
Ralph  Fugate  tried  to  find  the  cemetery,  they  were 
told  that  after  the  wooden  markers  had  been  burned  by 
a  brush  fire,  someone  bought  the  land  and  plowed 
over  it. 

Our  home  was  provided  with  a  telephone, 
wood  stove,  coal  oil  lamps,  and  outdoor  bathroom. 

We  enjoyed  the  dances  at  the  school  house. 

My  sister,  Nellie,  and  her  husband,  Owen 
Peterson,  had  moved  from  the  Meadows  to  Glens 
Ferry  and  wanted  us  to  come  there.  In  1923  we  went 
to  the  dam  as  usual,  but  were  not  very  happy  there,  so 
Parley  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  Glenns  Ferry. 
Parley's  folks  were  disappointed,  as  we  were  the  first 
to  break  away  and  leave  for  good.  We  took  the  train 
out  of  Spencer  and  arrived  in  Glenns  Ferry  about  6 
p.m.  June  20,  1923.  In  a  couple  of  days,  both  Parley 
and  Owen  got  jobs  on  the  railroad. 

Our  family  continued  to  grow  and  to  it  were 
added  three  more  sons—  Harold  Martin,  Earl  Leroy 
and  Richard  Donald. 

That  fall  Aunt  Sara  and  Dad  and  their  two  girls 
came  down  and  stayed  all  winter.  They  never  went 
back  to  Camas  Meadows. 

Eva  lives  in  Meridian. 

COMPILED  BY  EVA  MAE  TUCKER  HARMON 


ARTHUR  OZRO  HARMON 


Ozro 

Arthur  Ozro  was  born  April  28,  1888  in 
Lewisville,  Idaho.  He  was  the  6th  in  a  family  of  12 
children,  born  to  Henry  Martin  Harmon  and  Margaret 
Laura  Myler.  He  was  known  as  "Ozro"  to  those  who 
knew  him. 

He  attended  school  in  Lewisville. 

About  1897  he  came  with  his  family  to 
Parker,  Idaho.  Here  he  worked  around,  sometimes 
getting  potato  cellar  timbers  out,  or  on  livestock 
ranches,  as  well  as  doing  general  farm  work. 

About  the  time  the  Harmons  were  trying  to 
establish  the  town  of  Idmon,  Ozro  brought  his  wife 
and  young  children  to  the  area.  From  there  the  family 
moved  frequently,  being  at  Osgood,  Twin  Falls, 
Hazelton  and  back  to  Twin  Falls  again. 

COMPILED  BY  CHERYL  BEAN\GRANDDAUGHTER 


"BENNIE"  D.  AND  LEEOLA  N. 
LAMB  HARMON 

Leeola  N.  Lamb  (Harmon)  moved  to  Dubois 
with  her  family  in  the  year  of  1929.  She  had  four 
brothers.  Maxwell,  Fred,  George  Ray  and  Kenneth, 
and  two  sisters,  Lula  and  Gertrude. 

She  was  born  July  10,  1922,  the  daughter  of 
James  Arthur  and  Myrtle  Park  Lamb,  at  Drummond, 
Idaho.   Leeola  commenced  schcxiling  at  Rexburg,  and 
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completed  her  education  at  Dubois.  During  high 
school  she  took  an  active  part-in  the  sports  of  baseball 
and  basketball;  in  dramatics,  declamation  and  chorus, 
and  was  class  secretary.  Her  other  class  members 
included:  Charles  Chastain,  Barbara  Clark,  Lx)uise 
Ellis,  Dewey  Gauchay,  Helen  Laird,  Lynn  Thomas 
and  Dale  Willes. 

Following  her  graduation  from  High  School, 
she  moved  to  Seattie,  Washington,  where  she  lived 
with  a  sister,  Gertrude.  During  this  period  of  time 
she  worked  for  Boeing  Aircraft  during  tiie  early  years 
of  World  War  IL 

The  Lamb  family  was  very  musically  inclined. 
Leeola  participated  with  a  vocal  trio  in  Dubois  for 
many  years.  They  were  constantiy  requested  to  sing 
for  organizations,  funerals,  etc.  in  the  community. 
Some  of  the  ladies  she  sang  with  included:  Wanda 
Blaisdell,  Ruth  Willes,  Helen  Willes  and  otiiers. 

She  was  also  an  accomplished  cook.  She  will 
be  remembered  by  many  for  her  decorated  cakes,  as 
a  4-H  Foods  Leader,  and  as  the  cook  for  the  Clark 
County  School  Lunch  program  in  the  Dubois  school. 

While  in  high  school  she  became  acquainted 
with  "Bennie"  D.  Harmon,  who  moved  from  Illinois 
with  the  CCC  Camp  in  Dubois.  While  in  Dubois, 
"Bennie"  completed  his  senior  year  in  high  school. 
He  graduated  with  a  class  of  13  members  from  the 
Dubois  High  School  in  1939.  His  classmates  were: 
Howard  Ellis,  Virginia  Clark,  "Bobbie"  Kuchler,  Dora 
Small,  "Don"  Rose,  Harry  Leonardson,  Elbert 
Landacre,  Frank  and  "Tom"  Sullivan,  Veda  M. 
Hoopes,  Walter  W.  Johnson,  and  Lois  Maloney. 
Some  of  the  Dubois  teachers  "Bennie"  recalls  were: 
Supt.  Frank  E.  Miles,  Edwardine  Bechtol,  Aileen 
Francis  and  Mervin  G.  Sorensen.  "Bennie"  took  part 
in  basketball  and  Dramatics  while  at  Dubois.  He 
remembers  tiie  Senior  Ball  held  in  Meeker  Hall,  which 
was  followed  by  their  Commencement  Exercies,  May 
12,  1939,  all  at  Dubois. 

"Bennie"  and  Leeola  were  married  December 
8,  1943  at  Seattie,  Washington. 

"Bennie"  was  born  at  Salem,  Illinois,  January 
10,  1920,  the  son  of  Henry  and  Myrtle  Harmon.  He 
attained  most  of  his  schooling  in  Xenia,  Illinois  before 
joining  the  CCC's. 

"Bennie"  had  joined  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in 
August  of  1940  and  served  in  this  capacity  some  five 
years. 

Leeola  joined  "Bennie"  at  Macon,  Georgia  Air 
Force  Base  soon  after  tiieir  marriage.  It  was  here 
their  first  son,  Alan  D,  was  bom.    It  was  necessary 


for  her  to  return  to  Dubois  in  1945,  while  her  husband 
completed  his  tour  of  duty.  Sons~"Timmy"  B.  and 
David  R.  were  born  while  they  lived  in  Dubois. 


Leeola.  "Timmv".  Alan.  "Bennie".  David 

"Bennie"  and  Leeola  were  active  in 
community  affairs,  holding  many  offices  in  the 
American  Legion  and  Auxiliary,  Dubois  Lions  Club 
and  PTA.  In  the  American  Legion  of  Clegg-Sloan 
Unit  No.  28,  he  served  in  many  capacities,  as 
Commander  American  Legion,  Gem  Boys  State 
president,  to  name  a  few. 

After  being  released  from  the  service  he  was 
employed  at  tiie  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station  during 
tiie  years  of  1946  and  1947,  and  witii  R.S.  Willes  at 
the  Dubois  Garage,  then  also  spent  some  time  in  his 
home  state. 

"Bennie"  was  sworn  in  as  the  Dubois 
Postmaster  February  9,  1951,  a  position  he  filled  until 
his  retirement,  in  January,  1975. 

In  the  1963  city  election  "Bennie"  was  elected 
a  city  councilman.  In  January  of  1979  he  assumed  the 
job  as  City  Clerk  and  held  tiiat  position  for  several 
years,  retiring  in  1985. 

Their  son,  Alan  received  a  stipend  as  a 
graduate  student  in  Natural  Product  Chemistry  at  die 
University  of  Connecticut.  He  acquired  his  BS  degree 
in  Pharmacy  at  Idaho  State  University  in  Pocatello; 
followed  by  his  Masters  Degree  and  PhD  in  Pharmacy 
Research  from  the  University  of  Connecticut.  Alan  is 
presentiy  employed  by  McCormick  and  Company  in 
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Baltimore,  Maryland.  They  manufacture  all  Schilling 
Seasoning  Products  at  this  company.  Alan  is  married 
and  has  a  daughter  and  son. 

Son,  "Tim",  has  made  a  career  in  the  U.S. 
Air  Force,  where  he  attained  the  rank  of  Master  Sgt 
prior  to  his  retirement  in  1985.  He  is  presentiy  living 
in  Camden,  Delaware,  where  he  is  employed  in  the 
Drivers  License  Department  of  the  State  of  Delaware. 
He  recentiy  became  the  father  of  his  second  son, 
which  gives  him  three  children. 

Son,  David,  has  continued  to  live  in  Dubois 
with  his  family. 

Leeola  passed  away  January  6,  1979  at  the  age 
of  56,  due  to  a  liver  ailment.  Burial  was  at  the 
Dubois  Cemetery. 

"Bennie's"  interest  is  now  with  the  Clark 
County  Senior  Citizen  program  where  he  serves  as 
chairman  of  the  Board.  He  also  serves  as  board 
member  and  treasurer  of  Dubois  Public  Library. 

COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD 


BILLY  W.  HARMON 

Arthur  Ozro  Harmon  and  Laura  Ellen  Walker 
were  the  parents  of  7  children  when  their  second  set 
of  twins  were  bom  July  7,  1923.  The  family  was 
living  in  Idmon,  but  the  twins,  Billy  and  Barbara, 
were  bom  at  their  Grandma  Walker's  house  in  St. 
Anthony. 

In  the  fall  of  1924  the  family  moved  to  St. 
Anthony,  where  they  were  for  about  5  years,  then  on 
to  Twin  Falls  and  Hagerman. 

Billy  married  Eunice  Wayment  and  lives  in 
Paul,  Idaho  at  present. 

Five  children  were  born  to  them,  Cheryl  Ann, 
Billy,  Clifford  Terry,  Edward  W.,  and  Ronnie 
Walker. 

COMPILED  BY  CHERYL  BEAN\DAUGHTER 


THE  HARMON  FAMILY 

About  1905,  the  Harmon  family  moved  to  the 
Meadows  from  Oxford,  Cache  Valley,  Idaho.    They 


were  a  family  of  nine  children,  four  of  them  were 
grown  boys,  so  they  had  plenty  of  help  to  get  things 
going.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harmon  and  the  four  boys  filed 
on  adjoining  homesteads. 

The  Harmons  were  the  first  to  introduce  the 
raising  of  dry  farm  wheat  and  were  quite  successful. 
They  bought  the  first  binders  and  a  threshing  machine 
powered  by  a  steam  engine.  In  a  few  years  others 
were  growing  wheat,  oats  and  barley.  They  did  the 
threshing  for  all  the  grain  grown  there.  The  trouble 
was,  most  of  the  early  settiers  tried  to  grow  irrigate 
wheat,  which  turned  out  pretty  much  of  a  failure,  as 
it  grew  too  rank  and  didn't  mature  early  enough  for 
the  growing  season  there.  Many  times  they  had  to  cut 
it  for  hay,  this  was  especially  true  in  growing  oats. 

The  Harmons  were  about  the  only  ones  that 
made  a  success  of  wheat  growing. 

In  1908  they  bought  an  auto-type  white  top 
buggy,  at  least  that  is  what  it  looked  like.  It  had  high 
steel  rimmed  wheels  and  was  chain  driven  by  a  motor; 
it  was  a  iittie  faster  than  a  team  and  buggy. 

COMPILED  BY  EMERUM  .TENSEN/80 


HENRY  MARTIN  HARMON  FAMILY 


Henry  .lames  &  "Katie"  May 

In  early  1900,  Henry  Martin  Harmon  and  his 
wife  and  family  of  seven  sons  and  two  daughters  lived 
in  Parker,  Idaho.  Times  were  very  hard  for  them,  so 
Mr.  Harmon  and  his  three  older  sons  filed  on 
homestead  rights  in  the  Camas  Meadows  country. 

They  got  several  hundred  acres  of  land,  and 
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someone  had  to  live  on  them  many  months  of  the 
year.  It  was  awhile  before  they  could  get  logs  to  build 
a  house,  so  the  summer  of  1905  their  fifteen-year-old 
son,  Parley,  lived  in  a  covered  wagon,  milked  twelve 
cows,  separated  the  milk,  churned  the  cream  and  made 
butter,  packed  it  in  ten  pound  lard  buckets,  and  sent  it 
to  Parker.  His  mother  would  re-work  the  butter  and 
wrap  and  sell  it.  Parley  fed  the  separated  milk  to  the 
125  pigs  he  herded. 

The  Harmons  finally  got  a  log  house  built  and 
moved  the  family  over  in  about  1908.  There  was  a  lot 
of  work  to  do,  getting  started  to  really  farm,  and 
about  1910  Mr.  Harmon  took  a  mail  contract  from 
Spencer  to  Kilgore,  then  on  to  Glen  Rea.  This  was  a 
fiill  time  job  for  some  of  the  boys,  as  one  would  bring 
the  mail  from  Spencer  to  Kilgore,  and  another  would 
take  it  on  to  Glen  Rea.  At  that  time  there  were  no 
cars,  and  teams  and  horses  and  a  light  wagon  or 
buggy  had  to  be  used,  and  in  the  winter  they  had  to 
use  dogs  and  a  dog  sled  and  skis. 

The  winters  were  long  and  hard;  there  were 
times  the  blizzards  would  be  so  bad  that  man  would 
just  cover  his  head  with  a  tarpaulin  and  depend  on  the 
dogs  to  take  him  home. 

In  the  fall  when  it  would  begin  to  snow,  they 
would  stick  long  willows  in  the  snow  about  fifty  feet 
apart  to  show  them  where  they  were,  and  to  mark  the 
way  in  case  of  a  blizzard.  In  the  spring,  when  the 
snow  would  begin  to  melt,  I  have  seen  them  have 
fourteen  head  of  horses  and  seven  men  out  trying  to 
get  into  their  homes.  The  snow  would  get  so  deep 
where  we  Uved  that  you  could  not  see  where  the  fence 
posts  were,  and  it  would  freeze  so  hard  that  we  could 
go  anywhere  with  a  team  and  sleigh  on  the  crust  of  the 
snow.    Skiing  was  good,  too. 

The  Post  Office  in  Kilgore  was  run  by  the 
McGoverns.  Virginia  took  care  of  the  mail  most  of 
the  time. 

The  Harmon  boys  married.  James  married 
Katie  Mortensen.  Mark  married  Effie  Sharp,  and 
Ozro  married  Ellen  Walker.  The  Mortensen's  lived 
between  the  Harmon's  place  and  Kilgore,  but  Effie 
and  Ellen  were  from  St.  Anthony.  They  all  built  their 
homes  close  on  their  own  land.  It  was  almost  a 
Harmon  settlement. 

The  younger  children  -  Ada,  June,  Wiley  and 
Ether  -  had  several  miles  to  go  to  school  in  Kilgore 
until  they  got  the  log  school  house  built  in  the  lower 
valley. 


June  &  Ada 

In  March,  1915,  a  Doctor  Tucker  moved  to 
Spencer  with  his  two  children,  a  girl,  Eva,  and  a  boy, 
Joe.  His  daughter,  Nellie  had  married  Owen 
Peterson,  who  filed  on  a  piece  of  land  at  Box  Springs 
and  there  was  a  vacant  home  near  them,  so  the  Doctor 
and  his  family  moved  in  it  three  miles  east  of  Spencer. 
The  people  of  Camas  Meadows  had  no  doctor,  so  they 
were  very  glad  to  have  one  to  call  in  case  of 
emergency. 

On  the  fourth  of  July,  1915,  they  had  a 
celebration  in  the  canyon  out  of  Kilgore,  and  the 
Harmons  had  an  ice  cream  stand,  homemade  ice 
cream,  of  course.  That  was  where  Eva  met  the 
Harmons  and  in  October  she  and  Parley  were  married. 
The  next  December,  Ada  married  Aldo  Jensen  and  the 
next  fall,  June  married  Bill  Barnett,  a  man  who  came 
in  to  help  put  up  timothy  hay.  Parley  had  a  log  house 
on  80  acres  of  land,  one  mile  south  of  his  parents,  and 
he  and  Eva  moved  in  to  their  first  home.  Russ 
married  Anna  Lorentzen  and  they  lived  in  Spencer,  as 
the  Harmons  had  another  mail  contract  and  Russ 
would  bring  the  mail  to  Kilgore  and  Parley  would  take 
it  out  to  Glen  Rea. 

They  would  have  good  times  together  at 
dances  in  the  old  school  house.  Times  were  getting 
hard  when  the  mail  contract  ran  out  so  some  of  the 
family  moved  away.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harmon  sold  their 
place  to  James  and  moved  to  Idaho  Falls,  and  Wiley 
had  married  Edna  Hendrickson  from  Driggs,  and  he 
and  Edna  also  got  work  in  Idaho  Falls,  and  later  Parly 
and  Eva  followed.  James  was  a  very  ambitious  man 
and  decided  to  build  a  town  one  mile  east  of  the  home 
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place.  His  parents  came  from  Idaho  Falls,  also  Parley 
and  Eva  came  back  to  help  him. 

He  first  built  a  small  place  for  the  store  and 
Post  Office.  Eva  was  the  first  Post  Mistress.  They 
had  their  own  Idmon  letter  stamp.  Claude  Devany 
carried  the  mail  from  Spencer  to  Kilgore  at  that  time. 

Things  progressed  and  James  built  a  large 
mercantile  store,  a  hotel,  and  several  houses.  Dr. 
Tucker  occupied  one  of  them.  Several  other  families 
lived  in  the  other  ones.  There  was  a  garage  run  by  a 
Mr.  McCafferty,  and  a  hotel  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harmon  lived  in,  and  the  school  teachers  boarded 
there;  as  there  were  enough  children  to  demand  a 
school  house,  a  nice  two-room  school  was  built.  It 
was  also  used  for  dances  and  they  used  to  take  food 
and  dance  all  night.  There  were  also  a  few  LDS 
people  there  and  they  held  church  in  there  on  Sunday. 

Things  were  good  for  awhile,  but  soon  there 
wasn't  enough  people  to  keep  business  going,  so  the 
family  started  moving  again.  Then,  Mr.  Harmon 
died,  and  finally  all  the  rest  of  the  Harmons  moved 
away.    Not  many   are  living  now. 

The  log  house  of  Parley  and  Eva  is  still 
standing.  Also,  the  old  school  house  where  Idmon 
was,  but  the  store,  hotel,  and  most  of  the  buildings 
have  disappeared. 

There  are  many  memories  of  that  country, 
some  good,  some  bad,  but  it  was  the  beginning  for 
many  of  us.  Now  new  people  are  moving  in,  trying 
their  luck  at  it.  Good  luck  to  them.  They  have 
snowmobiles  and  electricity,  and  many  comforts  of  life 
that  we  didn't  have  65  years  ago.  It  is  a  nice  place 
to  drive  through  and  reminisce,  but  very  few  people 
are  left  that  we  knew. 

NOTE:  June  is  the  only  living  child  of  the  Harmon's, 
and  Eva,  and  Ether's  wife,  Marie,  are  the  rest  of  the 
family  left. 

COMPILED  BY  EVA  TUCKER  HARMON.  WIFE  OF 
PARLEY  HARMON  MARCH  27.  1980. 


OSCAR  M.  HARMON  FAMILY 

My  grandfather's  family  moved  from  Parker 
to  Camas  Meadows  in  the  early  nineteen  hundreds. 
His  name  was  HenrvLMartin  Harmon. 

My  father,  Qscaa«#:'  HaTmon,  was  the  oldest 
one  of  his  family.  He  owned  quite  a  lot  of  land  south 
of  Kilgore.    In  about  1918  he  established  the  town  of 


Idmon  at  the  junction  of  the  road  that  goes  to  Spencer. 
There  is  still  an  old  cement  walled  school  there,  or  it 
was  a  few  years  ago.  He  tried  to  create  a  company  by 
the  name  of  "The  Idmon  Dairy  and  Ranch  Company." 
It  was  not  a  success.  In  nineteen  twenty  one  he  lost  a 
lot  of  money  in  the  depression.  His  brothers  and 
sisters  and  their  families  left  the  area  to  work  in 
different  parts  of  southern  Idaho.  They  had  been 
working  with  him  in  Camas  Meadows. 

I  remember  leaving  Camas  Meadows  in  about 
September  1924,  when  I  was  twelve  years  old.  We 
traveled  to  Parker  by  team  and  wagon  the  first  day, 
then  on  to  Lewisville  where  we  lived  until  1929,  when 
my  own  family  moved  to  Billings  about  the  same  time. 
My  mother  died  in  1959  and  my  father  in  1960.  They 
are  both  buried  in  Billings. 
COMPILED  BY  OSCAR  HARMON 


HARRY  HARN 


When  I  came  to  Dubois  in  1919,  Wood  Live 
Stock  Company  had  about  200  employees,  100,000 
head  of  sheep,  and  15,000  head  of  cattle  on  ranches  in 
Idaho  and  Montana. 

When  they  liquidated  their  holdings  I  bought 
all  of  the  business  buildings.  The  past  home  of  Helen 
Gauchay  was  the  business  office,  south  and  just  above 
the  commissary.  The  present  Lion's  Hall  was  a 
rooming  house  or  "bunk  house"  for  employees. 

The  F.  A.  Hagenbarth  and  the  H.C.  Wood 
homes  were  both  three  stories  homes.  When  the 
company  liquidated  B.H.  Thomas  purchased  the  Wo(xl 
home  and  tore  it  down.  He  put  the  hard  wcxxl 
flooring  the  the  LDS  Church,  his  home  and  the  "Roy" 
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Laird  home,  all  in  Dubois.  Harn  purchased  the 
Hagenbarth  home.  Part  of  it  was  moved  and  became 
the  home  of  the  Charles  Chastain  family  in  Terreton. 
These  homes  were  both  formerly  located  in  Spencer. 

The  Spencer  hotel  was  moved  over  and 
became  part  of  the  second  Lemons  Lodge  in  Spencer, 
after  Don  Lemon's  Lodge  burned  down  in  1949.  The 
next  building  also  burnt,  several  years  later. 

When  Wood  Live  Stock  Company  shipped 
their  lambs  to  market,  they  had  their  own  special 
train.  They  shipped  as  high  as  70  cars  of  lambs  at  a 
time,  which  would  go  straight  to  Chicago. 

I  didn't  know  much  about  the  WLSC  cattle 
operation,  but  took  care  of  all  their  insurance  on  the 
ranches,  and  buildings  at  Spencer  and  in  Montana. 

I  was  very  close  to  Mr.  Woods  and  Mr. 
Hagenbarth,  and  did  a  lot  of  work  for  them. 

The  time  I  became  involved  in  politics  was 
about  1930,  when  H.C.  Wood,  who  ran  Clark 
County,  and  I  mean  ran  it,  he  was  the  boss.  He  came 
to  my  home,  the  one  that  David  Leonardson  now  lives 
in,  the  former  McKee  residence;  he  said,  "Harry,  I 
want  you  to  run  for  the  Legislature,  and  you  will  have 
to  tell  R.W.  Katerndahl  for  I  don't  want  to  tell  him. 
Dick,  the  County  Attorney  at  this  time,  was  a  good 
friend,  so  I  called  him  down  and  said  that  I  had  some 
news  for  him,  that  H.C.  Woods  wanted  me  to  run  for 
the  Legislature."  Dick  was  a  good  friend,  but  he 
couldn't  take  Mr.  Woods  orders  anymore,  so  he  left 
Dubois  and  went  to  Costa  Mesa,  California,  to 
practice  law.    I  visited  him  there  many  times. 

In  1919  Dubois  had  two  good  newspapers  and 
one  bank. 

Meeker  Hall  was  where  Lairds  Sales  and 
Service  is  now.  It  was  one  of  the  finest  Drug  Stores 
in  the  state.  Dr.  Meeker  was  a  Dentist  by  trade. 
There  was  a  good  barber  shop  in  the  corner  with 
"Sid"  Johnson  running  it. 

Clyde  Lockwood  owned  the  Palm,  which  is 
now  the  Legion  Cafe  and  Bar.  There  were  two  good 
stores  -  Dubois  Mercantile,  and  the  Fremont  Cash 
Store.  Ray  Best  operated  the  Fremont  Cash  Store. 
He  married  Nora  Laird. 

I  had  a  sister,  Evelyn  Louise,  born  in  Stockton 
October  18,  1903.  She  came  to  Idaho  in  1921  and 
graduated  from  the  Idaho  Falls  High  School.  She 
worked  in  Idaho  Falls  as  a  stenographer  at  the  Sacred 
Heart  Hospital.  She  married  Jack  J.  Fleming, 
October  11,  1968  at  Idaho  Falls.  He  was  an  engineer 
at  the  Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory.  Later 
they  lived  at  Grover  City,  California.  He  died  May  3, 


1983,  then  she  returned  to  Idaho  Falls  where  she  died 
January  12,  1986.  She  was  survived  by  a  daughter, 
Jeanna  Marie  Roberts  of  Willows,  California,  and 
three  grandchildren. 

My  brother,  Fred  Harn,  ran  the  Dubois 
Garage  in  connection  with  "Sam"  Clark  and  James 
Denning. 

I  worked  in  the  Dubois  Garage  for  about  a 
year,  before  I  went  into  the  insurance  and  land  title 
business  in  1921. 

About  1924,  I  had  Insurance  and  Auto 
Financing  Offices  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Idaho  Falls, 
Butte,  Montana  and  Dubois.  I  had  two  employees  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  one  in  Butte,  Montana,  and  three  in 
the  Idaho  Falls  office.  I  ran  my  own  office  in  Dubois. 
In  these  offices  I  represented  the  Pacific  Acceptance 
Corp.  in  San  Francisco,  California  and  probably 
purchased  about  a  million  dollars  worth  of  automobile 
contracts  in  2  years.  By  that  time  there  was  too  much 
pressure,  with  the  running  back  and  forth,  so  I  quit. 

Thelma  Jacoby  was  deputy  recorder  at  this 
time  in  Dubois,  however,  she  came  to  work  for  me. 
I  decided  I'd  better  hang  on  to  her,  so  I  married  her. 
She  took  shorthand  and  was  a  good  typist. 

We  were  married  in  Pocatello,  May  18,  1928 
about  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  We  rustled  up  a 
minister,  were  married,  and  left  on  a  trip. 

I've  always  had  a  residence  in  Dubois,  since 
arriving  in  1919. 

I  was  born  in  Stockton,  Kansas,  February  19, 
1895.  My  parents  were  Hyrum  and  Addie  Harn.  I 
had  one  brother,  Fred,  who  came  out  to  this  area  in 
1914,  about  the  time  of  the  homesteaders.  I  also  had 
3  sisters,  one  of  my  last  sisters  lived  in  Idaho  Falls, 
but  has  since  passed  away. 

I  came  out  west  to  be  with  my  brother,  Fred. 
Fred,  by  trade,  was  a  flyer,  and  an  automobile  racer. 
He  was  Dusenbergs  Racing  Car's  private  driver.  He 
started  flying  an  airplane  all  around  the  country 
shortly  after  he  had  taken  his  first  flight  with  one  of 
the  Wright  brothers.  He  wrecked  his  plane  over  in 
Wyoming,  thus  he  quit. 

I  organized  the  Clark  County  Title  Company 
in  Dubois  in  1924. 

I  was  appointed  United  States  Commissioner 
for  Eastern  Idaho  January  16,  1929,  serving  28  years, 
until  January  23,  1957,  as  I  was  elected  Clark  County 
State  Representative  for  two  terms',  1931-1932  and 
1935-1936,  State  Senator  for  5  terms,  1937-1947  and 
1965-1966.  I  was  appointed  by  Governor  Samuelson 
as  a  member  of  the  Idaho  State  Permanent  Building 
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Fund  Committee  April  25,  1969,  and  resigned  January 
1971,  G.O.P.  District  No.  20,  Chairman  tor  the 
counties  of  Clark,  Custer,  Jefferson,  and  Lemhi  for  8 
years. 

I  was  Idaho  Department  Commander  of  the 
American  Legion,  1949-1951,  National  Executive 
Committeeman  1954-1955,  member  of  the  Legion 
National  Internal  Affairs  Commission  continuously 
since  1968  and  Post  Service  Officer  for  over  25  years. 

I  served  as  a  member  of  the  Congressional 
Church  in  Kansas  and  a  member  of  Fortitude  Lodge 
No.  76  A.F.  &  A.M.  for  52  years.  Bright  Star 
Chapter  No.  59  at  Dubois,  and  member  of  El  Korah 
Temple,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Thelma  and  I  went  to  Indianapolis  many  times 
and  would  stay  over  for  the  Kentucky  Derby,  which 
is  always  held  the  first  Saturday  in  May.  We  attended 
the  Derby  13  consecutive  years, 

I  was  Dean  of  Internal  Affairs's  Commission 
of  the  National  American  Legion  for  17  years,  longer 
than  any  other  member,  which  I  quit  recently, 

Thelma  and  I  have  been  in  Hawaii  three  times 
and  have  enjoyed  touring  Mexico.  We  drove  inside 
Mexico  down  the  West  coast  and  up  the  East  Coast 
about  4,500  miles.  We  did  a  lot  of  traveling  together. 
Many  years  we  drove  50,000  miles  a  year,  some  of 
this  travel  was  to  Miami,  New  York,  Chicago  and 
Boston, 

I  guess  you  might  say,  we've  been  in  most 
every  major  city  in  the  United  States, 

THELMA  JACOBY  HARN 


Thelma 


Thelma,  to  her  family,  was  known  as  "Little 
Mother";  her  brothers  and  sisters  felt  they  could  seek 
help  from  "sis"  before  and  after  their  own  mother 
passed  away. 

As  a  community  and  organization  worker,  she 
along  with  her  husband  always  went  that  extra  mile  on 
any  project  undertaken,  topping  all  records  in 
community  service  achievements, 

Thelma  was  born  in  Dubois,  December  25, 
1900,  the  third  child  and  first  daughter  born  to  Joseph 
Patrick  and  Nancy  Elizabeth  Kendrick  Jacoby.  She 
was  blessed  with  one  sister,  June,  and  five  brothers, 
Elmer,  Jack,  Lee  and  "Joe"  and  the  first  brother  Joe 
Patrick,  who  died  in  infancy. 

The  family  moved  here  from  the  town  of 
Camas  as  early  homesteaders  of  the  Jacoby  district 
located  some  12  miles  east  of  Dubois.  Thus  the 
community  name  was  for  the  family,  "Jacoby."  Some 
of  the  younger  Jacoby  children  attended  the  nearby 
Jacoby  school,  headed  by  her  father,  which  closed 
down  in  the  mid  20s. 

Thelma  often  stated  when  complimented  on 
her  excellent  cooking,  that  her  early  teachings  came 
from  her  mother  as  taught  in  the  kitchen  at  the  Jacoby 
ranch.  Cooking  was  a  continuous  chore  with  the  large 
family,  and  no  access  to  any  store.  This  meant  all 
necessities  were  mainly  made  at  home,  such  as 
homemade  bread,  churning  butter,  making  soap, 
hominy,  picking  the  geese  and  using  goose  down  to 
make  pillows  and  feather  ticks,  raising  a  garden  and 
orchard  for  vegetables  and  fruit  to  preserve  for  winter 
use,  by  means  of  canning  and  drying  processes. 
Butchering  your  own  meat  and  taking  care  of  it,  with 
no  means  of  refrigeration,  was  an  art  in  itself.  Many 
of  the  farmers  and  ranchers  in  those  days  took  their 
extra  eggs,  milk,  and  grain  to  town,  St.  Anthony, 
which  was  the  county  seat  until  1919,  and  later  to 
Dubois,  to  trade  for  groceries  such  as  flour,  coffee, 
sugar;  this  also  included  the  Jacoby  family. 

Thelma  attended  school  in  Dubois,  starting  at 
what  was  called  the  "Old  School"  located  near  where 
her  brother  and  sister-in-law,  "Joe"  and  Lois,  have 
built  their  new  home.  This  was  a  one  room  school 
with  curtains  used  for  class  partitions,  housing  1-8 
grades,  with  the  9th  grade  added  in  about  1910.  The 
old  school  closed  in  1915,  when  the  new  school  was 
completed.  The  new  school  is  now  the  Jr-Sr  high 
school  building  for  Clark  County  students.  Early  days 
of  school  meant  she  would  help  her  mother  prepare  to 
move  into  Dubois  to  stay  during  the  week  to  allow  the 
family  children  to  go  to  school.   Dad  would  take  them 
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all  in  the  buggy  or  sleigh  and  then  come  and  get  them 
to  go  back  to  the  ranch  on  weekends.  The  family 
stayed  in  town  during  the  winter,  when  the  roads  were 
closed  by  snow.  A  cow  was  brought  into  town  and 
Thelma  did  the  milking  and  sold  four  quarts  of  milk  a 
day  to  neighbors  to  have  some  spending  money. 

As  a  young  girl,  she  loved  to  ride  horses 
whenever  possible,  even  helping  dad  and  her  brothers 
on  the  ranch.  She  and  her  older  brother,  Elmer,  often 
rode  horses  into  Dubois  to  attend  the  dances,  then 
rode  back  home  after  the  dance,  arriving  just  in  time 
for  six  o'clock  breakfast. 

Thelma  attended  the  Idaho  Tech  at  Pocatello, 
which  became  the  Southern  Branch  University,  to 
study  business.  Upon  returning  to  Dubois  in  the 
spring  of  1920,  she  went  to  work  for  her  uncle,  John 
W.  Hays,  in  his  Abstract  Businesses  and  later  took  the 
Deputy  Auditor  and  Recorder  job  under  George  B. 
Allen  in  the  old  court  house.  A  better  paying  job  was 
offered  by  a  young  man,  who  had  just  arrived  in  the 
community  from  the  state  of  Kansas.  He  had  set  up 
an  Abstract  Real  Estate  and  Insurance  office;  this  man 
was  Harry  R.  Harn.  In  due  time  he  asked  her  to 
become  his  wife.  Harry,  she  said,  has  since  jokingly 
told  friends  and  relatives  that  he  told  Thelma  he'd  fire 
her  if  she  did  not  marry  him. 

Thelma  continued  to  assist  her  husband  with 
his  business,  always  being  his  right  arm.  She  went  on 
to  assist  him,  too,  when  he  purchased  the  local 
newspaper,  the  Enterprise  Banner,  located  in  Dubois. 
This  paper  was  eventually  sold  to  Art  Porter  of 
Rexburg. 

She  was  active  in  many  organizations,  holding 
all  offices  in  each  one  at  not  only  local  and  state 
levels,  but  sometimes  National  levels  as  well. 

She  was  a  57  year  member  of  the  Dubois 
American  Legion  Clegg-Sloan  Auxiliary  Unit  No.  28, 
and  is  credited  for  keeping  the  organization  functional, 
serving  as  president  several  times.  She  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  P. 0.0.  Does  Drove  #106  of  Idaho 
Falls,  which  was  chartered  in  1958.  In  Eastern  Star 
she  was  active,  having  filled  all  chairs,  and  as  past 
Worthy  Matron.  She  belonged  to  the  Rebekah  Lodge 
in  Dubois,  and  helped  to  serve  many  meals  to  pay  for 
the  Rebekah  Hall.  She  and  her  husband  were 
instrumental  in  establishing  the  Senior  Citizen 
organization  in  Dubois.  The  Ladies  Aid  of  the  Baptist 
Church  was  of  great  interest  to  her,  as  well  as  the 
Baptist  Church  she  attends. 

As  for  hobbies,  she  liked  things  nice  and  neat, 
and  you  might  say  she  is  a  perfectionist.    This  is  true 


in  her  cooking,  as  she  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  best 
cooks,  for  her  home  that  was  always  shining,  and  her 
well  tended  flowers  and  garden. 

Thelma  was  honored  as  the  1985  Clark 
County  Extension  Homemaker's  Queen.  She  and 
Harry  also  served  as  Grand  Marshall,  and  Pioneer 
Queen,  respectively,  for  the  annual  Clark  County 
Roundup  Rodeo  Days  in  1984. 

Harry  passed  away  January  15,  1987  in  Idaho 
Falls,  Thelma  passed  away  the  same  year,  December 
3,  1987,  also  at  Idaho  Falls.    Both  were  buried  in  the 
Dubois  Cemetery. 
COMPILED  TAPES  &  INTERVIEWS/HARNS  BY  B.IS 


VERNON  CLYDE  AND  HAZEL  LEE  HARRIS 


Clyde  &  Hazel  in  Dubois 

Clyde  first  came  to  Dubois  as  a  Telegraph 
student,  when  he  bid  on  the  Railroad  Depot  job,  and 
was  accepted  in  1917;  and  later,  when  married,  twenty 
years  later. 

Clyde  was  born  in  O'Keene,  Oklahoma,  April 
26,  1895,  the  son  of  Benjamin  T.  and  Anna  Jessup 
Harris.  He  was  raised  in  Fairburg,  Nebraska,  then 
the  family  moved  to  Spokane,  Washington,  and  Clyde 
graduated  from  high  school. 

He  worked  in  the  mines  in  Butte,  Montana, 
until  he  got  tired  of  working  2,000  feet  underground, 
and  decided  to  go  to  a  Telegraphy  School.  Upon 
graduation  he  was  sent  to  Rigby,  Idaho,  as  a  Union 
Pacific  Student,  on  October  10,  1917,  then  to  Dubois, 
but  was  called  into  the  First  World  War.  Here  he 
served  as  a  telegrapher.    They  gave  him  his  old  job 
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back,  when  he  returned  from  the  Army  to  Dubois.  His 
position  took  him  on  to  other  jobs,  in  Rigby,  then  to 
Ashton. 

After  a  whirlwind  courtship,  he  married  Hazel 
Lee  June  15,  1922  at  St.  Anthony. 

His  job  took  them  to  Drummond,  Idaho  Falls, 
Tremonton,  Utah,  then  again  back  to  Dubois  in  1937. 

Farmers  brought  cream  in  cans,  5  and  10 
gallon  cans, into  Dubois,  and  it  would  go  out  on  the 
train  to  Idaho  Falls,  Blackfoot,  and  Pocatello.  Milk 
came  in  every  morning  on  the  passenger  train  for  the 
stores  in  Dubois.  Groceries  came  in  on  the  freight 
cars.  Clyde  would  help  unload  it  and  put  it  in  the 
freight  house.  Then  he  would  make  out  the  slips  and 
collect  for  the  freight  when  it  was  delivered.  Baby 
chickens  came  in  on  the  freight.  There  wasn't  much 
lumber  shipped  in,  but  ore  was  brought  in  and  dumped 
on  the  loading  platform.  Then  it  was  loaded  in  cars  a 
lot  like  coal  cars  and  shipi)ed  to  Salt  Lake.  The  mail 
came  in  about  6:30  a.m.  each  morning.  It  was 
Clyde's  job  to  load  it  on  the  hand  cart  and  wheel  it 
over  to  the  rock  Post  Office  by  Beaver  Creek. 

The  steam  engines  used  coal.  They  refueled 
at  Dubois.  The  coal  chute  was  by  the  water  tank,  so 
they  could  refuel  at  the  same  time.  The  oil  engines 
carried  a  lot  of  oil  and  didn't  require  refuel  until  they 
arrived  at  Lima,  Montana.  There  were  around  five 
railroad  houses  for  employees  located  across  the 
tracks,  east  of  Dubois  townsite.  Railroad  box  cars 
were  used  mainly  to  create  most  of  these  homes.  In 
the  earlier  years,  there  was  the  roundhouse,  which 
was  moved  in  from  Camas  to  Dubois  in  about  1892. 
It  housed  and  took  care  of  nine  engine  mechanics. 

The  steam  engines,  when  they  would  bring  a 
heavy  freight  train,  would  sometimes  have  to  leave 
half  of  their  cars,  in  order  to  make  the  climb  from 
here  to  Monida.  Usually  there  was  a  helper  waiting, 
but  sometimes  they  were  being  repaired.  Later  the 
helper  could  bring  up  the  rest  of  the  freight.  The 
Dubois  Stockyards  were  remodeled  in  1955,  before 
Clyde  retired.  It  was  Clyde's  job  to  send  a  wire 
stating  what  date  he  would  need  cars  there  for  the 
ranchers  when  shipping  or  receiving  livestock.  The 
stockyards  were  in  constant  use. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  town  the 
stockyards  were  also  used  for  rodeos. 

Early  day  passengers  could  rent  a  buggy  and 
team  fi-om  Tucks  Livery  Stable  barn.  It  was  located 
north  across  from  the  Dubois  Garage.  The  Dubois 
Conoco  Station  is  now  located  in  the  area  of  Tucks 
Livery  Stable.     There  was  a  dance  hall  above  The 


Bank  of  Commerce,  also  they  used  to  dance  at  the 
Meeker  Hall.  This  building  housed  the  first  drug 
store  in  town.  There  was  a  good  show  house  joining 
the  Ellis  Hotel  on  the  west  side.  The  jail  is  the  grey 
stucco  building  that  still  stands  east  of  the  creek. 

Clyde  remembered  Cap  Russell  and  John 
Pratt.  During  the  second  World  War  Clyde  trained 
several  girls  on  the  telegraph.  They  were  sent  to 
Dubois  first  for  this  training. 

SAMUEL  LEE  FAMILY 

Hazel  was  born  at  Beaver  Canyon  in  1890,  a 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Minnie  Bircher  Lee.  Her  Dad 
and  Mother  ran  the  Yellowstone  stage  stop  at  the  time 
in  Beaver  Canyon.  While  the  Lee  family  were  at 
"Old  Beaver",  her  Father  worked  for  Wood  Live 
Stock  Company.  The  family  lived  for  a  time  at 
Pleasant  Valley  in  a  large  house  of  the  Wood  Live 
Stock  Company,  where  her  Dad  put  up  the  hay  for  the 
Company. 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lee 

Thirteen  days  after  her  birth  the  family  moved 
with  the  town  to  begin  the  town  of  Spencer. 

Samuel  Lee  was  bom  in  Toole,  Utah,  where 
he  received  his  early  schooling.  Minnie  was  from 
Coalville,  Utah.  Samuel's  mother  worked  in  the  Cook 
House  at  Beaver  Canyon  and  her  hired  girl  was 
Minnie.  Samuel  and  Minnie  were  married  at  Camas 
in  1888,  then  moved  from  Camas  to  Beaver  Canyon 
to  live.  Tom    and     Harriet    Lee,     Hazel's 

grandparents,  were  early  operators  of  the  stage  rest 
station  stop  at  Beaver,  which  also  went  to 
Yellowstone.    Her  Grandmother  was  the  head  cook. 
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The  Lees'  had  a  large  family,  seven  boys  and  two 
girls.  The  children  received  their  earlier  education  in 
Utah.  According  to  the  family  there  was  record  of  a 
school  at  Beaver  Canyon  in  1882.  When  families  first 
arrived  at  Beaver  Canyon,  early  education  was  at 
home  by  the  parents.  Shortly  after  Grandfather  Lee 
died,  Grandmother  Harriet  Lee  took  her  son,  Samuel, 
and  moved  for  a  time  to  Nicholia,  in  Birch  Creek 
area,  to  operate  the  miner's  cook  house  there  for 
sometime. 

Hazel's  aunt  married  "Sam"  Stoddard,  who 
was  the  first  Supervisor  on  the  Targhee  Forest  in  this 
area.  He  also  worked  at  the  local  family  sawmill. 
Stoddard  Creek  and  Camp  Ground  was  named  for 
him.  They  lived  for  a  time  at  the  Pleasant  Valley 
ranch. 

Verner  Stoddard,  a  later  Supt.  of  the  Spencer 
school,  was  a  cousin.  Verner  was  the  instigator  of  the 
Spencer  Rodeo  Grounds  built  at  Stoddard  Creek.  He 
has  since  passed  away. 

Hank  Lee,  Alfi-ed  Lee  and  Charlie  Lee  were 
all  brothers  of  Hazel's  father,  Samuel  Lee. 

Hazel  had  four  brothers  and  eight  sisters. 
Eight  were  bom  at  Beaver  Canyon.  Alice,  Samuel, 
Florence,  Lula,  Veda,  Glen,  Hazel,  Carl,  and  Alta 
were  bom  at  Spencer.  Claude  and  Violet  were  bom 
in  Ashton.  Hazel  was  nine  years  old  when  the  family 
moved  permanently  to  Ashton  in  1907.  (Missing  one 
child,  possibly  bom  at  Beaver.) 
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SAMUEL  LEE  FAMTLY 

(Hazel,  back  row.  2nd  from  left^ 


Hazel  Lee  Harris  was  active  in  most  organizations  in 
Dubois.  She  couldn't  think  of  any  that  she  didn't 
belong  to. 

When  they  first  came  to  Dubois,  Dr.  Jones's 
wife  was  the  Red  Cross  chairman.  Hazel  started  with 
the  organization,  working  under  her.  When  Dr.  Jones 
passed  away,  it  was  the  first  funeral  the  Harris' 
attended  at  Dubois.  Thus,  Hazel  became  Chairman  of 
the  Red  Cross,  and  brought  the  Banner  back  to  Dubois 
five  times.  She  said  she  even  asked  all  the  good  sheep 
herders  for  a  donation  for  the  Red  Cross,  and  believe 
me  they  were  some  of  the  best  donors.  She  was  State 
President  of  the  American  Legion  1951-1952.  During 
World  War  I,  she  was  a  ground  observer  and  reported 
any  aircraft  flying  over  the  area.  She  received  silver 
wings  for  this  job.  One  of  the  main  projects  they 
worked  on  was  piping  water  to  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
teaching  Bible  school  for  twenty  years.  She  cherished 
the  many  letters  she  received  from  the  different  classes 
she  taught. 

Hazel  was  not  an  early  riser,  so  told  everyone 
not  to  call  her  before  10:00  am.  At  that  time  she 
always  carried  a  cup  of  coffee  over  to  her  husband, 
Clyde  at  the  Depot  Agent  office. 

Clyde  and  Hazel  belonged  to  a  Bridge  Club 
that  met  every  two  weeks  at  each  others  homes  at 
Dubois,  Spencer,  and  the  Sheep  Station.  Some  of  the 
members  were:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Ham,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Benson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  L.  Smith, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Stoher,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.J. 
Paul,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Rayner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  V. 
C.  Harris,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  K.  Leonardson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Renfrew. 

Hazel  was  President  of  the  Ladies  Aid  for  two 
years.  She  recalled  giving  one  book  review  "A  Little 
Boy  Lost.",  there  wasn't  a  dry  eye  in  the  house  when 
she  finished.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Rebekah 
Lodge,  meetings  were  held  upstairs  in  the  Security 
State  Bank  Hall. 

Clyde  retired  in  Dubois  as  Depot  Agent- 
Telegrapher  for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  as  of  June 
1,  1960.  They  had  spent  23  years  in  Dubois.  He  and 
Hazel  spent  many  winters  in  Apache  Junction,  Arizona 
during  their  retirement  years. 

He  was  85  years  of  age  when  I  interviewed 
them  at  their  Apache  Junction,  Arizona  home.  They 
spent  22  winters  in  Arizona.  Clyde  passed  away 
June  11,  1982,  at  a  Boise  convalescent  home  of  a 
lingering  illness.   Burial  was  in  the  Ashton  Cemetery. 

Hazel  was  in  a  rest  home.    They  enjoyed 
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spending  a  portion  of  each  summer  with  her  family  in 
the  Ash  ton  area. 

She  too  has  since  passed  away  and  is  buried 
by  her  husband. 
TAPED  &  COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD 


IRVIN  AND  CLEO  HARROP 


Irvin 

Clark  County  held  a  special  attraction  for  Irvin 
and  Cleo  Harrop.  To  them  it  was  "REAL  CATTLE 
COUNTRY".  They  enjoyed  the  land,  their  neighbors, 
and  the  people  they  knew,  and  got  to  know,  in  the 
area. 

Cleo  and  Irvin  were  raised  on  the  family  ranch 
in  LaBell  that  was  homesteaded  by  Samuel  "Sam" 
Harrop,  their  Grandfather,  in  1884.  "Sam"  came  to 
Idaho  when  he  was  one-year-old.  He  was  not  only  a 
cattieman,  but  a  buyer  and  trader  as  well.  "Sam"  left 
this  property  to  his  son,  Jess  Harrop,  and  his  two 
grandson's.  A  great  love  for  people,  and  an 
enjoyment  of  being  involved  in  the  cattie  business, 
was  a  common  bond  in  this  family.  Son,  Irvin 
Harrop,  purchased  this  property  in  1949.  It  is  now 
operated  by  his  son,  "Bob"  and  and  family  along  with 
Irvin's  wife,  Alice  Harrop. 

The  Harrops  were  among  the  21  Jefferson 
county  farms  to  qualify  for  the  Century  Farm  Award 
in  the  State  of  Idaho  in  1990. 

Harrops  were  members  of  the  Jefferson 
County  Cattieman's  Association,  American  Hereford 
Breeders  Association,  and  Idaho  Hereford  Breeders 
Association. 

In  1943  Irvin  and  Cleo  went  in  as  partners 
with  John  and  Wes  Grover  of  Hamer,  purchasing  the 
Mary  E.  Grubb  property  as  summer  range  for  their 
cattie,  on  east  Camas  Creek.  Then  in  about  1948, 
they  acquired  the  Charles  O'Toole  property.  Irvin  and 


Cleo  sold  their  share  of  tiiese  holdings  to  Wes  and 
John  Grover  in  1954,  and  tiien  purchased  the  Ken  and 
Pearl  Stoddard  ranch  in  Kilgore.  They  maintained  tiiis 
property  until  1977,  sometime  after  Cleo  passed  away, 
when  Irvin  sold  tiie  Kilgore  ranch  to  Foster  Land  and 
Cattie  in  1977  and  1979. 


Cattle  Trailing  to  Summer  Range 

Their  father,  Jess  Harrop,  for  years  leased  the 
property,  now  known  as  Camas  Wild  Life  Refuge 
north  of  Hamer,  from  Wood  Live  Stock  Company. 
The  Fish  and  Wild  Life  purchased  this  section  of  the 
land  for  a  Refuge  in  1937,  after  the  liquidation  of  the 
Wood  Live  Stock  Company.  Irvin  and  Cleo  continued 
to  winter  their  cattie  at  the  Hamer  Refuge  since  1930. 
Their  sons,  now  the  fourtii  generation  of  Harrops, 
"Bob"  and  Larry  Harrop,  still  winter  cattie  at  the 
Refuge  site. 

Irvin  Harrop  (1916-1973)  married  Alice 
Graham  in  1942.  They  had  three  children.  Bob,  Keith 
and  Jeanine. 

Cleo  Harrop  (1911-1974)  married  Evelyn 
(Peggy)  Fife  1930.  They  had  tiiree  children,  Larry, 
Darlene  and  Carol.  Peggy  passed  away  in  1957. 
Cleo  married  Ruth  Fugate  in  1959. 

Both  Irvin  and  Cleo  have  since  passed  away. 


COMPILED  BY  "BOB"  HARROP 
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JEAN  HARVEY 

I  came  to  the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station 
in  the  eariy  spring,  it  was  in  April.  Previously,  I  was 
working  in  the  Washington  Veterinary  Department. 
I  took  a  sheep  herding  job  with  the  common  guard 
dog.  We  took  yeariing  ewes,  after  they  lambed,  onto 
the  sagebrush  here  in  the  USSES  fenced  pasture,  and 
brought  a  common  work  guard  dog.  My  job  was  to 
work  with  getting  the  sheep  used  to  her  and  keeping 
a  journal  on  her  activities.  The  dog  was  a  year  and 
half  old;  I  believe  she  had  been  out  before,  so  this  was 
her  second  summer. 

We  went  to  the  mountains  on  June  15  trailing 
to  Porcupine  Pass  above  Spencer  with  1200  head  of 
yearlings.  It  took  2  days  from  the  Sheep  Station  to 
trail  to  the  mountain.  At  night  my  only  campanion 
was  my  dog.  My  camp  tender  was  Jim  Fagnant  the 
first  three  weeks  in  the  mountains,  and  then  Larry 
Shupe  took  over.  The  camp  tender  came  up  twice  a 
week,  unless  you  were  in  the  easy  or  hard  part  of  the 
range,  or  was  worried  about  something,  and  then  he 
came  up  three  times  a  week.  I  would  give  my  grocery 
order  on  Monday  and  he  would  usually  bring  it  on 
Wednesday  or  Friday. 

At  the  first  camp  site  just  by  the  creek,  I'd 
just  put  milk  and  butter  in  a  plastic  bag  and  put  it  in 
the  creek  to  stay  cool.  In  my  second  camp  site,  my 
dog  got  wise  and  got  into  the  creek,  pulled  out  the 
sack  and  ate  a  pound  of  butter  and  a  carton  of  milk. 
After  that  I  had  the  camp  tender  bring  my  milk  in  a 
plastic  jug  so  the  dog  couldn't  eat  it.  I  ate  lots  of  eggs 
and  pancakes;  they  gave  us  a  quarter  of  mutton,  so  I 
had  a  lot  of  lamb  chops  and  fried  potatoes.  I  ate  my 
main  meal  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  while  the  sheep 
were  bedded  down,  because  in  the  morning  I  didn't 
have  time  to  cook. 

I  was  born  in  Philadelphia;  Pennsylvania  my 
parents  were  Alva  and  James  Harvey.  I  have  a 
brother,  Keith  Harvey,  seven  years  older  than  I,  and 
a  sister  Nancy,  five  years  older.  My  brother  is  in 
Kansas  and  my  sister  is  in  Washington.  My  parents 
live  in  Washington  State.  I  graduated  from  Middle 
Town,  Delaware.  I  spent  my  first  semester  of  college 


at  the  University  of  Delaware,  then  I  transferred  out 
to  Washington  State  University.  I  graduated  in 
February  last  winter  with  a  Bachelor  Degree  in 
Animal  Science,  with  an  option  in  Sheep  Production. 
(Jean  was  one  of  the  first  women  to  go  out  with  the 
USSES  sheep  on  the  summer  range,  and  was  quite 
impressed  with  the  experience  she  gained  while 
working  at  the  USSES.) 

COMPILED  BY  .JEAN  HARVEY 


HAROLD  AND  ELNA  LA  VERNE 
VADNAIS  HAWKES 


Elna  &  Harold 

Some  of  the  things  I  remember  when  I  was 
growing  up  was  playing  with  our  stick  horses  and 
having  a  play  house.  Dad  let  us  use  one  part  of  our 
big  red  bam  to  put  our  horses  in.  We  dropped  hay 
down  from  the  hay  loft  to  feed  them  and  picked  them 
some  grass  too.  Dad  and  Mom  always  told  us  that  we 
had  the  best  looking  stick  horses  in  Kilgore. 

Our  play  house  was  in  part  of  the  chicken 
house.  Each  milking  the  folks  would  let  us  share  one 
bucket  of  milk,  so  we  could  make  good  mud  pies. 
Now  and  then  we  would  sneak  a  few  eggs,  but  we  had 
to  be  careful  Mom  didn't  catch  us.  Mom  would 
always  help  us  carry  the  milk  out  to  the  chicken 
house,  as  it  was  some  distance  from  the  bam. 

My  parents  were  Alfred  and  LaVeme  Behling 
Vadnais  of  Kilgore,  Idaho.  I  was  the  seventh  child 
bom  into  their  family  of  twelve,  on  February  2,  1935, 
at  the  Cora  Hohman  home  in  Dubois,  Idaho.  Five 
older  sisters,  Maxine,  Lois,  Barbara,  Eleanor, 
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Dorothy  and  one  brother,  Tom,  were  born  before  me, 
later,  Shirley,  Ted,  Ailene,  Charles  and  Ed  joined  our 
family. 

The  first  eight  years  of  my  schooling  was 
received  at  the  Kilgore  grade  school,  with  teachers 
Mrs.  Betty  Bennett  Halverson  and  Mrs.  Blainy. 
Usually  we  went  to  school  either  by  horseback  or 
sleigh.  Our  cook  was  Mrs.  Ramona  Knotwell,  who 
cooked  us  extra  special  meals.  Her  husband  Joe,  kept 
the  school  house  shining  clean. 

Many  times  I  recall  coming  home  from  school 
and  having  a  thick  slice  of  hot  bread  that  Mom  had 
just  taken  out  of  the  oven,  with  butter  and  honey  on  it. 

Afterwards,  I  would  go  help  milk  the  cows, 
night  and  morning.  Each  of  us  had  a  cow  to  call  our 
own,  mine  was  called  Nancy.  After  every  milking,  the 
milk  was  run  through  the  separator.  The  skimmed 
milk  was  fed  to  the  milk  cows  calves  first,  any  extra 
we  fed  to  the  pigs.  The  separated  cream  was  stored 
in  cream  cans,  ten  or  five  gallons;  when  they  were 
full,  they  were  shipped  to  a  creamery  in  Idaho  Falls, 
Idaho  on  the  mail  from  Kilgore.  The  cream  checks 
were  a  very  important  source  of  income  along  with 
other  farm  sales  from  the  grain  and  live  stock  that  Dad 
raised. 

When  we  finally  got  electricity  in  our  Kilgore 
home,  we  celebrated.  Before  that,  we  had  a  well  with 
a  hand  pump  that  had  to  be  primed  to  get  water, 
kerosene  lamps  and  a  washing  machine  with  a  gas 
motor.  With  electricity  in  the  house.  Dad  had  a 
modem  water  system  installed.  How  well  I  recall 
taking  a  bath  in  a  round  tin  tub,  the  water  had  been 
heated  on  the  stove  which  was  used  for  heat  and 
cooking. 

Eventually,  a  phone  was  installed  in  the  folks 
home  and  most  of  all  the  other  Kilgore  homes. 
However,  I  was  living  in  Dubois  at  the  time. 

Other  fond  memories  I  have  was  when  new 
tile  was  installed  on  our  kitchen  floor.  Mom  clapped 
her  hands,  hunmied  a  tune,  and  danced  us  all  across 
the  floor.  Memories  of  spring  time  I  love  to  recall, 
especially  when  Dad  put  all  the  cows  with  baby  calves 
out  in  the  pasture.  What  a  thrill  to  watch  the  little 
calves  play  and  run  in  the  sage  brush  and  the  rocks. 

When  I  was  old  enough,  I  spent  many  hours 
bouncing  on  a  horse  drawn  mower  and  buck  rake  in 
the  fields  helping  to  get  the  hay  up.  During  the 
thrashing  of  the  grain,  I  also  helped  Dad.  Naturally, 
I  helped  Mom  do  the  laundry,  dishes,  cooking  and 
other  household  chores. 

Usually  the  folks  went  to  St.   Anthony  or 


Rexburg  for  supplies.  Traveling  the  dirt  roads  when 
it  rained,  was  almost  impossible,  they  could  get  so 
muddy  and  slick.  In  the  winter  we  used  a  team  and 
covered  sleigh;  later  Dad  got  a  snowplane.  The 
winters  were  always  long  and  cold,  and  there  was 
always  lots  of  snow.  We  could  walk  over  the  tops  of 
fences  on  the  crusted  snow. 

After  graduating  from  the  eighth  grade,  I 
attended  high  school  in  Dubois,  graduating  in  1954. 
Some  of  my  teachers  were  Chris  Cagle,  Mrs.  Helen 
Randall,  Mr.  LaMont  Hodges,  and  Mrs.  McCarthy. 
Activities  I  participated  in  were,  basketball,  baseball, 
play  day  and  Christmas  Plays. 

After  school,  I  worked  at  the  Legion  cafe  in 
Dubois,  washing  dishes,  and  I  also  did  a  lot  of  baby 
sitting.  From  the  time  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of 
age  I  have  worked  at  numerous  jobs.  One  week  after 
I  graduated,  I  moved  to  Idaho  Falls,  working  there  for 
a  number  of  years. 

I  met  my  future  husband,  Harold  Hawkes,  at 
a  dance  in  Idaho  Falls.  We  were  married  in  Blackfoot 
on  May  13,  1959.  Most  of  the  time  we  lived  in 
Blackfoot  and  reside  there  now. 

We  were  blessed  with  three  sons,  Mark  Louis 
bom  in  Blackfoot  on  July  24,  1961,  he  attended 
Brigham  Young  University  at  Provo,  Utah  working  on 
his  Doctors  Degree.  Our  second  son,  Anthony  B. 
Hawkes  was  bom  in  Blackfoot  September  12,  1963; 
he  lives  in  Elko,  Nevada,  and  is  employed  by  the  New 
Mont  Gold  Company  as  an  Electrical  Foreman.  Our 
youngest  son,  Alfred  "Al"  Vadnais  Hawkes  was  also 
bom  in  Blackfoot,  January  13,  1971.  He  is  an 
operator  at  Non  Pariel  Corp  in  Blackfoot. 

At  the  present  time  I  am  employed  by  the  Non 
Pariel  Corp  as  a  Laboratory  Technician.  In  my  spare 
time  I  crochet  a  lot,  knit,  do  cross  stitch  and  latch 
hook. 

Through  the  years,  I've  always  appreciated  my 
Mom  and  Dad  for  the  hardships  they  went  through, 
never  complaining,  always  working  together.  They 
taught  me  how  to  work  and  be  responsible,  and  when 
starting  a  job  to  see  it  through  to  the  end.  I  appreciate 
my  brothers  and  sisters  for  their  love  and  friendship  to 
me  and  always  being  there  for  me. 

COMPILED  BY  ELNA  VADNAIS  HAWKES 
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JACK  HAYDEN 

In  the  spring  of  1898,  the  cattlemen  of 
Medicine  Lodge  formed  the  first  Medicine  Lxxlge 
Cattle  Association.  They  hired  Jack  Hayden,  who 
came  to  the  Lodge  from  the  state  of  Wyoming,  where 
he  had  formerly  served  as  Association  rider. 

The  Haydens  took  residence  in  either  John 
Owens  house,  or  the  Edward  Owens  house,  both  of 
which  were  deserted  at  least  temporarily.  This  placed 
Jack  near  the  spring  and  fall  grazing  areas,  and  was  a 
convenient  location  from  which  to  ride  the  Cedar 
Butte,  Needle  Butte,  and  Sweet  Sage  Flat,  during  the 
winter  months,  where  many  of  the  stronger  cattle 
often  fed. 

In  the  spring,  the  locoweed  thrived  in  the  area 
of  the  "Big  Bend"  of  Dry  Creek  now  "Beaver  Creek". 
Locoweed  was  a  threat  to  any  and  all  herds  of  horses 
that  fed  on  the  lush  grasses  which  was  most  plentiful. 
Also  in  the  early  spring,  larkspur  was  a  threat  to  the 
range  cattle.  Jack  attempted  to  keep  cattle  from 
feeding  in  the  area  where  larkspur  thrived. 

All  in  all,  it  was  and  still  is,  an  important  duty 
of  the  Cattle  Association  Riders.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hayden  were  friendly  folks  and  soon  were  "regulars" 
of  the  Medicine  Lodge  community. 

COMPILED  BY  CARL  LEONARDSON 


JOHN  W.  AND  OLIVE  MAY 
KENDRICK  HAYS 


Emma  Patt.  "Joe"  &  Elizabeth  Tacobv 

Olive  Havs.Elmer  &  Roseanna  Jacobv. 

John  Havs 


John  Hays  was  one  of  the  early  Dubois 
pioneers,  moving  here  when  the  railroad  roundhouse 
and  shops  were  relocated  in  Dubois  from  Camas.  His 
father  was  a  railroad  employee  at  the  time.  Two  of 
his  brothers  also  worked  on  the  railroad,  one  being 
Frank. 

John  Hayes  operated  the  Lakeview  Store  in 
Centennial,  Montana,  for  Miller  and  Pyke  about  two 
years.  Pyke  had  also  lived  in  Camas  before  coming  to 
Dubois. 

He  homesteaded  land,  developing  a  large 
cattle  ranch  east  of  Dubois,  in  the  Jacoby  vicinity  on 
Camas  Creek.  He  and  "OUie"  ran  their  cattle  on 
Dairy  Creek  in  the  summer.  Orville  Williams  worked 
at  their  Camas  Meadows  ranch  when  he  and  Millie's 
daughter,  Barbara,  was  a  baby.  Orville  remembers 
helping  trail  the  cattle  to  the  forest.  One  of  the 
Hayes'  last  employees  was  "Tom"  Stelzer,  when  he 
and  Vivian  were  first  married.  "Tom"  and  Vivian 
moved  from  the  Hayes'  ranch  to  the  Stelzer  ranch  up 
Medicine  Lodge  Canyon.  When  John  decide  to  sell 
the  ranch  the  cattle  were  purchased  by  "Ken"  Stoddard 
and  "Cliff'  Hillman. 

Mr.  Hays  was  the  first  Deputy  Assessor  of  the 
new  Clark  County,  beginning  in  1919,  a  position  he 
maintained  for  12  years.  He  served  as  Postmaster  at 
Dubois  for  12  years,  working  out  of  the  Post  Office 
(rock  building)  on  the  west  side  of  Beaver  Creek  on 
ain  street. 

John  was  bom  July  29,  1879  in  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  the  son  of  John  W.  and  Emma  Reber  Hays. 
Other  brothers  and  a  sister  included:  Fred  A,  Frank 
S,  Russell,  Merie  and  a  sister,  Maud  (McLaughlin). 
He  came  to  Idaho  with  his  parents  as  a  child  in  1889, 
first  settling  at  Camas,  Idaho.  John  Hays  was  married 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  March  18,  1902,  to  Olive  M. 
Kendrick. 

Olive  May  Hays  was  bom  May  1,  1881,  at 
Lowell,  Benton  County,  Arkansas,  daughter  of  Francis 
M.  and  Sarah  Ann  Thomsbury  Kendrick.  The  family 
came  to  Idaho  after  taking  seven  months  to  cross  the 
plains  in  a  covered  wagon.  They  settled  at  Raft 
River,  Idaho,  in  1884.  She  came  with  her  parents  to 
Camas  Meadows  in  1889.  The  family  also  spent  one 
winter  in  Camas  Meadows. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  Idaho  Centennial 
Committee  and  the  Auxiliary  of  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  at  Lima,  Montana. 

John  passed  away  August  18,  1950  and  Olive 
passed  away  July  4,  1964.    They  are  both 
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buried  in  the  Dubois  Cemetery.     Olive  May  Hays, 
died  at  the  age  of  83,  July  4,  1964  at  Rexburg. 

COMPILED     FROM     FAMILY     RECORDS     BY     BONNIE 
STODDARD. 


"TOM"  HENDERSON 


"Tom" 

Great  uncle  "Tom"  Henderson  was  a  long 
time  employee  of  the  well  known  Wood  Live  Stock 
Company,  apparently  employed  as  one  of  their  many 
herders  for  the  sheep. 

I,  Lila  Barnett,  remember  traveling  to  his 
camp  located  near  Kilgore  with  my  parents,  when  I 
was  quite  a  young  girl.  His  sour  dough  biscuits,  I 
will  never  forget,  were  the  absolute  best.  I  always 
believed  he  was  the  best  cook  in  the  world. 

I  have  very  little  information  on  him.  He  was 
born  December  7,  1867.  He  was  a  bachelor  all  his 
life. 

Uncle  "Tom"  passed  away  June  15,  1935  and 
was  buried  in  the  Spencer  Cemetery.  Apparently  he 
suffered  with  a  severe  stomach  ailment  for  a  number 
of  years.  He  was  found  at  his  camp  dead,  of  an 
apparent  self-inflicted  gun  shot. 

COMPILED  BY  LILA  BARNETTVNIECE 


MISCELLANEOUS  PHOTOS 


George  Hamilton 


Viva 
Home 


Gladys 
Hohman 
Hensley 
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ELZIE  AND  VERA  HENMAN 


Elzie  Henman  Familv/1972 

The  Henman' s  first  home  in  Clark  County  was 
at  Medicine  Lodge.  Elzie  Wilber  Henman  was  born 
September  18,  1904  at  Ocomda,  Nebraska.  He  was 
the  sixth  and  youngest  child  of  William  Perry  and 
Enmia  Jane  "Hastings"  Henman.  Elzie 's  father  died 
when  Elzie  was  just  seven  years  old.  It  was  necessary 
for  everyone  to  work  to  make  ends  meet,  and  Elzie 
helped  his  mother  by  selling  milk.  When  he  was  in 
the  fourth  grade,  he  would  deliver  200  quarts  of  milk 
by  horse  and  wagon  before  school  each  morning.  He 
left  home  to  fend  for  himself  at  the  tender  age  of 
eleven. 

As  a  young  man,  he  enjoyed  dancing  and 
roller-skating.  He  often  earned  his  skating  ticket  by 
teaching  others  to  skate.  He  also  enjoyed  breaking 
horses  and  riding  in  rodeos.  Elzie  loved  to  tell  his 
children  about  a  favorite  scarf  he  wore  to  the  rodeos 
and  how  Vera  got  away  with  this  scarf.  He  told  them 
that  he  had  to  marry  Vera  to  get  his  scarf  back. 

He  married  Anna  Vera  Mortenson,  April  28, 
1928,  in  Ansley,  Nebraska,  They  lived  in  and  around 
Ansley  and  Broken  Bow  after  spending  some  time  in 
Arkansas,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma.  While  they  lived  in 
Nebraska,  six  of  the  twelve  children  were  born:  Bob, 
Ruth,  John,  Joanne,  Don  and  Delores. 

In  1941,  they  decided  to  move  to  Idaho.  They 
loaded  the  family  into  the  1931  Chevrolet  car  and 
pulling  a  trailer,  came  to  WaLpello,  Idaho  near 
Blackfoot.  Here,  Elzie  worked  for  Dick  Clark  and 
other  ranchers.  He  also  worked  in  the  spud  houses. 
While  in  this  area,  Alice,  Joyce  and  Richard  were 
bom.  In  1945,  they  moved  to  Medicine  Lodge,  where 


Elzie  worked  for  "Charlie"  Lau  until  that  fall,  when 
they  moved  to  Dubois.  Elzie  kept  busy  doing  odd 
jobs  until  the  spring  of  1947,  when  he  went  to  work 
for  the  State  Highway  Department.  Lester,  Linda  and 
Mary  were  bom  in  Dubois. 

It  was  while  he  was  employed  by  the  State 
Highway  Department  that  he  was  hurt  in  an  accident 
that  resulted  in  the  loss  of  one  of  his  legs.  After  the 
accident,  he  was  somewhat  handicapped,  but  it  didn't 
keep  him  from  helping  Jack  Taylor  with  his  calving 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  it  didn't  keep  him  from 
fishing,  picnicking  and  camping.  He  enjoyed  the  great 
outdoors... especially  the  hunting  and  fishing.  He 
taught  all  of  his  boys  and  some  of  the  girls  to  hunt  and 
they  usually  returned  home  with  their  game. 

They  were  a  close  family,  going  on  many 
picnics,  fishing  and  hunting  trips  together.  After  the 
kids  were  grown,  he  and  Vera  took  the  grandkids  with 
them  on  their  outings. 

While  living  in  Dubois,  Vera  was  kept  busy 
tending  her  family  so  didn't  have  much  time  for  social 
activities  or  hobbies,  but  she  loved  flowers  and  raised 
many  house  plants.  The  house  was  always  full  of 
plants  in  bloom.  After  Vera's  health  got  bad,  Elzie 
started  taking  care  of  the  house  plants,  and  he  often 
brought  new  ones  home  to  her  with  love.  In  Dubois, 
there  was  no  mnning  water  in  the  house,  so  it  was 
necessary  to  carry  water  from  the  creek  to  water  the 
plants  and  to  do  the  washing.  The  creek  was  near  the 
house  and  there  are  some  good  fishing  holes  close  by. 
Vera  enjoyed  going  down  to  the  creek  to  fish.  She 
also  enjoyed  sewing,  and  she  was  a  very  good  cook 
and  loved  to  have  the  kids  home  for  Sunday  dinner. 
The  Henman's  home  was  always  a  happy  one.  And  if 
the  kids  brought  home  a  friend,  there  was  always 
room  for  one  more.  They  also  took  Joyce  Hensley 
into  their  home  and  loved  her  as  one  of  their  own 
daughters. 

They  lived  in  Dubois  until  Vera  had  a  heart 
attach  in  1975.  After  they  moved  to  Rexburg  to  be 
near  the  doctors  and  hospital.  They  lived  in  Rexburg 
until  June  5,  1976  when  the  Teton  dam  broke.  They 
lost  their  house  and  most  of  their  belongings  in  the 
flood.  They  moved  to  Idaho  Falls  and  lived  there 
until  February  of  1977,  when  they  retumed  to 
Rexburg.  They  bought  a  Hud  Trailer  and  Elzie  spent 
his  time  taking  care  of  Vera  until  she  passed  away  on 
July  23,  1977.  Elzie  died  January  7,  1979  at 
Rexburg.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife. 
Vera,  his  parents,  3  brothers  and  2  sisters. 

He  is  survived  by  his  children:   Robert  and 
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Richard  of  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho;  Ruth  Conrad  and  Don 
of  Blaclcftx)t,  Idaho;  John  of  Boise,  Idaho;  Joanne 
Tavenner,  Joyce  Mortensen,  Linda  Barg  and  Lester  of 
Dubois,  Idaho;  Delores  Thompson  of  Monteview, 
Idaho;  AHce  Olson  of  Price,  Utah  and  Mary  Lou 
Wellard  of  Hagerman,  Idaho. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had  46 
grandchildren  and  13  great  grandchildren.  His  family 
will  remember  him  as  a  good  father... the  best  husband 
and  the  greatest  grandpa.  This  community  will 
remember  him  as  a  good  and  dear  friend  and  a  good 
neighbor. 

COMPILED  BY  THE  HENMAN  FAMILY 


ELVIN  W.  HENNINGER 


Elvin  &  Bird  Dog 


October  7,  1971; 


CLARK    COUNTY'S    OLDEST    COLUMNIST 
STILL  GOING  STRONG. 

Few  papers  in  the  state,  even  the  country,  can 
lay  claim  to  having  an  89-year-old  columnist  actively 
participating  in  the  production  of  their  newspaper. 
The  Enterprise  -  Citizen's  ~  Elvin  W.  Henninger  is 
not  only  a  prolific  writer,  but  is  an  expert  in  many 
other  things.  For  his  column  he  relies  upon  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  West  and  an 
exceptional  memory.  He  is  an  expert  on  guns, 
hunting,  and  hunting  dogs.  His  knowledge  of  Indian 
lore  and  artifacts  reveals  his  deep  interest  in  Indians. 
He  has  been  a  school  teacher,  a  civil  engineer  and  a 
water-master. 


Keeping  up  with  him  is  his  wife,  Dolly,  who 
has  been  an  expert  hunter  in  her  own  right. 

Elvin  Henninger  was  born  September  25, 
1882,  in  Wheatland,  Indiana,  to  Andrew  F.  and  Annie 
Williams  Henninger.  He  grew  up  in  Christian 
County,  111.,  where  he  attended  various  one-roomed 
schoolhouses,  one  of  which,  he  recalls  was  known  as 
"Dirty neck  School." 

When  he  was  20,  Henninger  started  his 
teaching  career  for  the  going  wage  of  $40  a  month. 
"You  had  to  have  a  talent  for  teaching  in  those  days," 
he  recalls,  noting  that  his  was  often  considered  above 
education.  A  family,  the  J.L.  Smiths,  who  owned 
a  wagon,  carriage,  and  blacksmith  business,  had  been 
friends  with  the  Henningers  since  before  the  Civil 
War,  so  when  Elvin  took  a  shine  to  Dolly  Smith,  no 
one  objected.  Shortly  after  he  began  teaching,  Elvin 
was  sitting  with  Dolly  one  Sunday  evening,  and 
casually  remarked,  "Let's  slip  off  to  Ethingham  in  the 
morning  and  get  married."  He  recalls  that  the  look  in 
those  blue  eyes  convinced  him  she  had  no  objections. 
He  went  around  the  next  morning  to  see  if  she  was 
still  serious  and  found  her  ready  and  waiting.  That 
was  March  11,  1903.  They  were  married  by  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  M.O.  Donnell  in  Effinghan,  Illinois. 


Dolly  (R)  &  Friend 

Dollie  M.  Smith  was  born  December  12, 
1883,  at  Venia,  Illinois,  the  daughter  of  Jacob  L.  and 
Elizabeth  Miller  Smith.    She  was  raised  a  Methodist. 

After  seven  years  of  school  teaching  in 
Illinois,  Henninger  decided  he  was  in  a  rut,  and 
applied  for  a  job  teaching  an  Indian  schcxil.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  Truxton  Canyon  Indian  School  near 
Kingman,  Arizona. 
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In  1909  the  Henningers  transferred  to  the 
Colville  Day  School  in  Northern  Idaho.  His  wage,  he 
remembers,  was  $60  a  month  with  lodgings,  wood, 
and  kerosene  being  supplied.  Mrs.  Henninger  helped 
with  the  home  economics  aspect  of  teaching  the  Indian 

children. 

It  was  at  Colville  that  Henninger  began  a 
correspondence  course  in  civil  engineering.  He  would 
get  up  every  morning  at  4  a.m.  to  study,  relying  on 
the  light  supplied  by  the  kerosene  lamps.  He  obtained 
his  diploma  in  1915.  On  the  examination  for  his 
Idaho  surveyor's  license,  he  achieved  a  grade  of  99.4 
per  cent,  the  highest  rating  ever  to  be  obtained  by 
anyone  to  that  date  on  that  examination.  In  1916,  the 
Colville  school  was  closed  and  the  Henningers  were 
transferred  to  Day  School  No.  5  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Columbia,  near  Nespelem,  Wash.  During  the 
summer  he  worked  with  survey  parties,  recalling  that 
he  obtained  much  of  his  practical  knowledge  from  an 
old  surveyor  whom  he  assisted. 

In  1919,  while  on  the  way  to  Yellowstone 
Park,  the  Henningers  were  driving  through  the  Kilgore 
area  and  were  impressed  by  the  good  grass  and  the 
land.  They  stopped  at  one  homestead  and  asked  if 
there  were  any  places  for  sale.  "Yes,"  said  the 
homesteader,  "Tolley  Clark  wants  to  go  back  to  Texas 
—he'll  sell  his  relinquishment  for  $150."  When  the 
Henningers  talked  to  Clark,  he'd  become  so  homesick 
for  Texas  he  sold  his  relinquishment  for  $100. 

The  Henningers  filed  for  and  got  640  acres 
and  immediately  began  looking  for  water.  Elvin 
finally  solved  the  water  supply  problem  by  running  a 
ditch  past  the  buildings.  He  called  his  little  stream 
Tentative  Ditch,  a  name  which  proved  less  than 
prophetic  -the  ditch  is  still  running  today. 

Among  the  jobs  carried  out  by  Henninger  as 
a  civil  engineer  was  the  surveying  of  the  land  from 
Hamer  to  Quayle  Lake  for  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
as  part  of  a  ground  water  study  of  Mud  Lake  and  its 
sources. 

In  1928  he  taught  all  eight  grades  at  the  Idmon 
school. 

Some  of  the  recreation  enjoyed  by  the 
homesteaders  was  exploration  of  the  surrounding 
country,  something  which  they  did  with  enthusiasm. 
An  area,  on  their  land,  which  intrigued  them  they 
finally  found  to  be  the  site  of  a  battle  between  General 
Howard's  soldiers  and  Chief  Joseph's  braves  as  the 
Nez  Perces  were  trekking  ahead  of  the  federal  forces. 
Since  that  time,  Henninger  has  actively  campaigned  to 
obtain  official  recognition  for  the  battle  site,  along 


with  the  influential  efforts  of  H.  R.  Ham. 

Earl  Wright  was  responsible  for  naming  Elvin 
as  the  Clark  County  Historian  in  about  1940.  He  was 
especially  interested  in  Indian  history,  and  early 
settlers.  He  at  one  time  had  an  outstanding  artifacts 
and  gun  collection.  He  served  in  this  capacity  for  30 
years. 

He  also  was  selected  as  Clark  County 
Surveyor  from  1929  to  1953. 

When  Henninger  was  elected  water-master  of 
the  Camas  Creek  and  Beaver  Creek  and  the  Mud  Lake 
District  66  in  1938,  he  sold  the  homestead  to  the  U.S. 
Sheep  Experiment  Station,  and  moved  into  Dubois. 
In  Dubois  they  purchased  the  old  Dr.  Jones  residence. 
They  lived  in  the  old  John  Hays  home  before  they 
purchased  Dr.  Jones  property  and  remained  there 
while  building  their  home.  For  15  years  he  and  Mrs. 
Henninger  made  the  rounds  with  Elvin  on  his  water 
job.  Dollie,  he  recalls,  was  a  valuable  assistant  water- 
master.  While  he  measured  water  flow,  she  would 
take  down  the  figures  and  calculate  the  discharge  on 
the  spot,  something  he  would  have  had  to  save  until 
evening.  Retirement  in  1953  left  the  Henningers  free 
to  pursue  their  hobbies,  especially  hunting.  They  still 
enjoy  Hunting,  although  Mrs.  Henninger  is  now  more 
of  a  spectator  than  a  participant.  Elvin's  love  of 
history  led  him  into  writing  stories  for  the  paper. 
Soon  after  his  retirement.  Art  Porter,  the  publisher  of 
the  Enterprise  at  the  time,  talked  him  into  writing  a 
regular  column,  which  was  then  called  Odds  'n'  Ends. 
When  M.L.  Phippen  took  over  the  paper,  the  name 
was  changed  to  Here  and  There,  which  it  is  still 
called. 

Old  age,  say  the  Henningers,  is  something 
they're  trying  to  adjust  to.  The  secret  of  a  successful 
life,  says  Elvin,  is  to  work  along  every  day,  and  to  do 
every  job  well  as  it  comes.  Meanwhile,  the 
Henningers  are  preparing  for  December  10— that's  the 
opening  day  of  duck  season,  an  event  they  don't 
intend  to  miss. 

The  Hermingers  enjoyed  raising  a  garden  and 
the  many  berries  in  thier  yard.  She  always  canned  for 
their  own  needs  each  summer,  and  they  kept  heir 
cellar  full  of  food  supplies.  Her  old  favorite  stove 
remained  in  her  kitchen,  it  was  one  they  originally 
bought  second  hand,  when  they  moved  to  Dubois. 
She  did  finally  do  her  cooking  on  her  electric  stove. 

Elvin  and  Dolly  celebrated  their  67th  wedding 
anniversary  March  11,  1970.  At  the  time  they  were 
the  oldest  married  couple  in  Clark  County.  The 

Henningers  had  four  children:  Elwin  B.,  Clarence  A., 
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Velda  M.  Henninger  Bungarden;  and  Betty  Ann. 

The  Henningers  have  since  passed  away. 
Elvin  died  at  age  89,  of  a  stroke  on  June  29  at  the 
funeral  of  his  wife,  Dolly  age  88,  who  died  June  26, 
197 1 ,  within  three  days  of  each  other.  Internment  was 
in  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

COMriLEI)  BY  E.W.  HENNINGER 


FLOYD  W.  AND  GLADYS  HOHMAN 
HENSLEY 

I,  Floyd  Hensley,  lived  about  three  miles 
north  of  Spencer,  Idaho,  and  attended  the  Spencer 
school.  I  was  the  youngest  of  eleven  children,  born 
November  4,  1928,  in  St.  Anthony,  Idaho,  the  son  of 
William  and  Frances  Hulda  Hensley. 


Ruth  &  Dad--Wm  Henslev 

My  folks  did  not  have  a  car  so  the  chief  mode 
of  travel  was  by  horseback  or  on  foot.  There  was  no 
school  bus  or  wagon  in  those  days,  so  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  walk  or  ride  a  horse  the  three  miles  each 
way  in  order  to  attend  school. 


Flovd  &  Mother-Frances  Henslev 


After  getting  into  high  school,  I  loved  sports.  Often 
after  walking  home  to  do  chores, I  walked  back  for 
basketball  practice  or  to  attend  games,  and  then  back 
home  afterwards.  My  favorite  sport  was  basketball. 
Our  Spencer  team  won  many  games  and  honors 
against  much  larger  schools.  Our  coach  was  "Ray" 
Nims.  Some  of  my  favorite  teachers  were  Jessie 
Taylor,  Jean  Garvin  and  Ardeth  Moore  (Mueller). 
There  were  few  students  in  our  school,  but  we  had 
much  enthusiasm  and  excellent 


Caroline  Matthews  &  Daughter— Frances  Henslev 

teachers.  Players  on  the  Spencer  Basketball  team 
were:  Floyd  Hensley,  Tony  Lapioli,  Gene  Anderson, 
John  Howell,  Fred  McFarland,  Arthur  Stevens, 
Newton  Rowe,  and  Stanford  Rose. 

I  graduated  from  the  Spencer  High  School  on 
May  17,  1946  along  with  five  other  students,  namely: 
Eugene  Anderson,  Edward  W.  Hunter,  Stanford  Rose, 
Arthur  Stevens,  and  Lois  Mae  Vadnais.  We  were  the 
last  class  to  graduate  from  the  Spencer  High  School. 
After  1946  the  students  attended  high  school  in 
Dubois,  or  other  schools  of  their  choice. 

I  worked  for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  until 
enlisting  in  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Force  in  1948.  During 
my  four  years  of  military  service  I  served  in  the  U.S. 
and  European  Theatres  until  being  discharged  in  1952. 

After  discharge  I  lived  in  Tucson,  Arizona. 
I  was  married,  but  later  divorced  in  1961.  We  had 
one  son,  Floyd  Earl. 

I  attended  the  General  Motors  Training  Center 
in  El  Paso,  Texas,  being  schcx)led  in  all  phases  oi' 
Automobile  repair,  after  which  I  served  a  four  year 
apprenticeship  in  Tucson.    I  moved  back  to  Idaho  and 
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worked  for  A-1  Automatic  Transmission  Company  in 
1961,  becoming  an  Automatic  Transmission  Specialist. 
I  married  Gladys  Hohman  Hensley  on 
December  24,  1964.  My  son,  Floyd  Earl,  came  to 
live  with  us  when  he  was  in  the  7th  grade  and 
attended  Dubois  High  School  until  graduation  in  1971. 

COMPILED  BY  FLOYD  HENSLEY 


GLADYS  HENSLEY 


Gladys  &  Flovd 

Dubois,  Idaho  was  my  home  from  my  birth  on 
December  7,  1917,  until  1975,  except  for  about  ten 
years  during  the  depression  when  my  family  lived  in 
Blackfoot  and  Rigby.  I,  Gladys,  was  the  third 
daughter  of  Max  E.  and  Cora  E.  Hohman  and  was 
bom  in  Dubois.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Jones  was  the  local 
physician  at  that  time.  I  was  born  in  his  home,  the 
residence  now  owned  by  Mrs.  James  Laird.  There 
were  7  children  in  our  family,  but  my  oldest  sister 
died  when  she  was  three  days  old. 

I  graduated  from  the  Dubois  High  School  in 
1935  and  others  in  my  class  were:  Dolly  Chandler, 
Ruth  Doschades,  Pauline  Gauchay,  Lloyd  Mains, 
Eunice  Maloney,  Harry  Webster,  Mainota  Wharton 
and  myself,  eight  in  all. 

After  graduation,  at  the  age  of  17,  my  first  job 
was  cooking  for  8  to  10  loggers  and  lumbermen  at  the 
Spencer  Lumber  Company,  which  was  located  about 
three  miles   north  of  Spencer.      This   was  a  real 


challenge,  as  I  had  to  buy  the  food  and  prepare  the 
meals  on  an  allowance  of  33  cents  per  meal  per  man 
per  day.  In  the  cook  shack  there  was  an  old  wood 
cook  stove,  a  large  wood  table  and  chairs,  and  bare 
wood  cupboards,  along  with  an  old  couch  where  I 
slept.  We  did  not  have  refrigeration  nor  electrical 
appliances.  The  food  was  kept  cool  in  an  ice  box. 
Mr.  Schagel  required  that  fresh  bread  and  pastries  be 
baked  each  day  and  that  the  men  had  good  wholesome 
meals.  It  was  hard  work  for  a  young  unexperienced 
girl.  I  received  $1.00  per  day  and  thought  it  was  good 
pay.  I  put  most  of  the  money  away  in  a  little  metal 
box  to  help  pay  my  tuition  to  attend  business  college, 
as  this  was  what  I  wanted  to  do. 

In  the  fall  of  1936  I  enrolled  in  Kinman 
Business  College  in  Spokane,  WAshington.  Before 
leaving  home,  the  college  assigned  a  family  for  me  to 
live  with  where  I  worked  for  my  board  and  room. 
The  Dean  of  Women  at  the  College  met  me  at  the 
train  station  and  took  me  to  the  home  where  I  was  to 
live.  Most  of  the  students  worked  for  their  board  and 
room  by  assisting  families  with  their  children,  house 
work,  etc.  During  those  depression  years  our  parents 
were  not  able  to  send  us  to  college  otherwise.  Tuition 
at  Kinmans  was  $21.00  per  month.  My  father, 
mother,  and  sister,  Lorraine,  sent  the  money  for  my 
tuition. 

I  graduated  in  1937  with  honors  in  accounting 
and  stenographic  work,  and  had  several  part  time  jobs. 
It  was  the  responsibility  of  the  college  to  find  each 
student  a  job  after  graduation.  My  first  full  time 
position  was  working  for  Brown  and  Holter  Chevrolet 
Company  in  Pullman,  Washington.  My  salary  was 
$60.00  per  month  working  six  days  a  week.  I  rented 
a  small  sleeping  room  for  $37.50  a  month  and  cooked 
my  meals  on  a  hot  plate,  and  still  had  money  left  over 
to  buy  clothes  and  necessities. 

On  January  27,  1940,  I  became  ill  and  had  an 
appendectomy,  after  which  ether  pneumonia 
developed,  causing  a  serious  lung  problem.  My 
Doctor  had  taken  me  to  the  hospital  in  Colfax, 
Washington,  for  the  surgery,  but  they  did  not  have  the 
proper  equipment  for  the  treatment  I  needed.  My 
Doctor  engaged  a  lung  specialist  for  me  in  Spokane, 
then,  making  a  bed  for  me  in  his  station  wagon, 
transported  me  to  the  Sacred  Heart  Hospital  in 
Spokane.  Here,  the  Doctor  performed  several 
surgeries  on  my  right  lung.  Prognosis  was  poor,  as 
the  Doctors  did  not  think  I  could  possibly  recover. 
My  dear  mother,  Mrs.  Cora  Hohman,  left  the  younger 
children  with  my  sister,  then  16,  and  came  to  Spokane 
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to  stay  with  me.  The  nurses  put  a  bed  in  my  hospital 
room  and  she  stayed  right  there  day  and  night,  helping 
with  my  care,  until  August  15  when  I  was  released. 
Clarence  Hensley  brought  me  home  in  his  1939 
Oldsmobile.  At  that  time  I  weighed  about  60  pounds 
and  was  23  years  of  age.  However,  I  was  still  not 
well,  so  Clarence  took  me  back  to  the  hospital  in 
Dillon,  Montana,  on  August  31.  Here,  I  spent  almost 
another  three  months  with  an  infection;  there 
seemingly  was  no  medicine  to  combat  it.  Again  my 
mother  stayed  with  me  and  lived  with  a  lady  Baptist 
Minister.  My  Doctor  chartered  a  plane  at  his  own 
expense  and  flew  to  Spokane  to  confer  with  my 
Doctor  there,  with  whom  he  had  attended  college.  He 
returned  to  Dillon  with  samples  of  Sulpha-thiasol,  a 
new  drug  for  me.  This  miracle  drug  saved  my  life 
and  I  returned  home  on  November  23,  the  day  before 
Thanksgiving.  I  relate  this  story  of  my  life  to  show 
the  great  concern  the  Doctors  had  for  their  patients  in 
those  days.  I  was  told  that  my  case  history  was  used 
down  through  the  years  by  each  doctor  because  it  was 
an  unusual  case  and  I  had  lived  against  all  odds.  The 
Doctor  I  had  had  in  Spokane  made  a  special  trip  to 
Dubois  to  see  how  I  was  getting  along  in  1942. 
During  1941  I  was  employed  as  an  accountant  for 
Taylor  Chevrolet  Company  in  Rexburg,  Idaho,  until 
World  War  II  was  declared.  January  1,  1942  I  moved 
back  to  Dubois  and  worked  for  postmaster  John  W. 
Hays  as  a  postal  clerk. 

On  April  18,  1942,  Clarence  Hensley  and  I 
were  married  at  the  Baptist  Church  in  Dillon  by  the 
minister  who  had  given  me  so  much  support  while  I 
was  in  the  hospital  there. 


Gladys  &  Clarence 

Clarence    was    bom    August    31,    1910    at 
Ashton,  Idaho. 


In  1943  I  worked  for  the  Clark  County 
Agricultural  Conservation  Association,  for  Lyndon 
Laird,  then  Secretary,  until  I  was  employed  by  the  U. 
S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station,  April,  1944.  At  that 
time  I  worked  for  Dr.  Clair  E.  Terrill,  Geneticist,  Dr. 
LaNoy  Hazel,  Statistician  and  Dr.  L.  Otis  Emik, 
Physiologist,  as  well  as  for  Director  Julius  Nordby. 
I  continued  to  work  for  the  Sheep  Station  as  a 
Statistical  Clerk  for  nearly  30  years,  retiring  in  1974. 
During  this  time  I  worked  for  many  Doctors  and 
Professional  men. 

Clarence  had  lived  in  Spencer  or  Kilgore  most 
of  his  life  and  attended  the  Idmon  School.  He  worked 
for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  at  Spencer,  and  Dubois 
advancing  to  the  position  of  Maintenance  Foreman. 
However,  he  became  ill  with  arthritis  and  retired  on  a 
medical  disability  in  1950.  His  pension  after  working 
for  the  railroad  for  19  years  was  $70.00  |)er  month. 
He  passed  away  April  9,  1%L  He  is  buried  in  the 
Dubois  Cemetery. 

We  did  not  have  any  children,  but  my 
nephew.  Max  Edward  Hohman  came  to  live  with  us  in 
1956  attending  the  Dubois  High  School  until 
graduation.  Several  other  children  lived  with  us  while 
attending  high  school  as  there  was  no  public 
transportation  from  their  homes  at  Kilgore  or 
Medicine  Lodge  Canyon  during  the  harsh  winter 
months. 

After  Floyd  and  I  were  married  in  1964  we 
continued  to  live  in  Dubois.  Floyd  worked  for  the 
Dubois  Garage.  He  then  worked  for  A-1  Automatic 
Transmission  Company  in  Idaho  Falls  until  we  leased 
and  operated  the  Texaco  Service  Station  in  Dubois. 

We  purchased  A-1  Automatic  Transmission 
Company  in  Idaho  Falls  in  1970  and  moved  to  Idaho 
Falls  in  1975.  We  have  continued  to  operate  this 
business  along  with  "FTE"  Floyd's  Transmission 
Enterprises  imtil  1991. 

Our  chief  social  interests  have  been  our 
church,  and  affiliation  with  the  Odd  Fellow  and 
Rebekah  Lodges,  and  we  are  both  past  Idaho  State 
Officers  of  these  fraternal  organizations.  We  also 
enjoy  our  Masonic,  Shrine  and  Eastern  Star  affiliation 
in  Idaho  Falls. 

COMPILED  BY  GLADYS  HENSLEY 
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GUY  ROBERT  AISfD  ELEANOR 
STEVENS  HENSLEY 


"Bill".  Guv.  Eleanor.  Acel.  Jack.  Alvin 

Guy  Hensley  was  among  the  many  young  men 
of  Clark  County  who  were  drafted  to  serve  their 
country  during  World  War  II.  He  entered  the  U.S. 
Airforce  as  a  PFC  March  6,  1942.  Some  of  the 
young  boys  leaving  on  the  Intermountain  bus  from  the 
Spencer,  Idaho  bus  stop  along  with  Guy  were:  "Pete" 
Aronson,  Charlie  Hjort,  Mr.  Barry,  and  Gerald 
Hensley.  Guy  first  headed  for  Victorville,  California. 
He  filled  the  capacities  of  Army  Military  Police,  and 
Army  Cook  during  his  years  of  training.  He  was 
discharged  October  3,  1945. 


Men  Drafted  From  Clark  Countv  With  Guv 


His  birth  date  was  shortly  after  the  birth  of 


Clark  County,  September  6,  1919,  at  St.  Anthony, 
Idaho.  He  was  one  of  nine  children  of  William  and 
Frances  Mathews  Hensley.  They  were:  Gladys, 
Gerald,  Carl,  Lawrence,  Ruth,  Maude,  Lola,  Guy, 
and  Floyd. 

His  schooling,  his  grade  school  as  well  as  high 
school  education,  was  attained  at  the  Spencer  school. 
Here  he  was  a  member  of  the  high  school  basketball 
team,  which  maintained  a  good  record  in  the  Little 
Four  Tournament.  This  included  competition  with 
Roberts,  Hamer,  Dubois  and  Spencer. 

Guy  married  a  young  lady,  who  was  a  native 
of  Spencer,  Eleanor  Myrtle  Stevens  on  June  2,  1950 
at  the  Idaho  Falls  courthouse. 

Spencer  was  also  their  first  home,  where  they 
lived  in  the  school  teacherage  apartment.  Guy  was 
employed  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  also  had 
a  job  as  janitor  of  the  school.  Spencer  was  home  until 
about  1960,  when  they  moved  to  Mud  Lake.  They 
lived  at  Mud  Lake  until  1967,  afterwhich,  they  moved 
back  to  Dubois.  The  children  attended  the  Dubois 
Schools.  "Bill"  graduated  in  1%9  and  Asail  in  1981 
from  the  Clark  County  High  School.  Jack  attended 
one  year  of  his  high  school  years  at  Ashton,  where  he 
stayed  with  Brent  and  Joyce  Hensley. 

Entertainment  for  the  Hensleys  included  the 
Saturday  night  dances  at  Lemons  Lodge  in  Spencer, 
ocasionally  a  show  at  the  Theo  Theatre  in  Dubois,  or 
rodeos  at  Island  Park. 

Eleanor  was  born  March  14,  1931  at  the 
Rexburg  Hospital,  the  daughter  of  Heber  and  Jessie 
Robbins  Stevens.  There  were  seventeen  children  in 
the  Stevens  family. 

Her  first  year  of  school  was  in  Dubois,  then 
when  her  family  moved  to  Spencer,  she  continued  her 
grade  school  years  there.  Her  ft-eshman  year  was  at 
Rexburg,  where  she  stayed  with  her  grandparents. 
Otto  and  Bemice  Robbins.  Clark  County  schools  had 
consolidated  by  this  time,  so  she  continued  her  high 
school  years  in  Dubois  where  she  graduated  in  1950 
with  her  other  class  members—  Don  McCormick,  Floy 
Rose,  Barbara  Evans,  Roy  Stoddard,  Dave  Burns, 
Eleanor  Vadnais,  Preston  Rose,  Frank  Holman,  and 
Dick  Laird. 

Eleanor  was  among  one  of  the  young  girls 
from  Clark  County  selected  by  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  to  attend  Girls  State  at  Moscow  during  her 
Junior  year  during  the  summer  of  1949. 

She  first  really  met  Guy  when  she  helped  to 
take  care  of  his  dad,  "Will"  Hensley,  while  he  was  ill 
at  Spencer.    When  the  family  needed  to  go  to  town, 
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they  would  call  on  her  to  take  care  of  him  so  he  would 
not  be  alone. 

Their  children  were  to  include:  William 
Robert,  born  April  2,  1951  at  the  Idaho  Falls  Sacred 
Heart  Hospital;  Brent  Russell,  born  July  11,  1953, 
also  at  Idaho  Falls;  Jack  Leon,  born  March  4,  1960, 
at  the  Rigby  Henricks  Maternity  Home;  Asail  Carl, 
born  October  2,  1961,  also  at  Rigby,  and  Alvin  Otto 
born  October  7,  1964  at  Rexburg  Madison  Memorial 
Hospital. 

Guy  eventually  took  up  the  ocupation  of  sheep 
herding.  He  worked  for  a  time  for  Ferrel  Black  of 
Hamer,  then  went  to  work  for  the  U.S.  Sheep 
Experiment  Station,  where  he  retired  on  a  Medical 
Disability  from  the  University  of  Idaho  in  1983. 

Guy  passed  away  June  23,  1984,  after  a 
lingering  illness.  He  is  buried  at  the  Spencer 
Cemetery. 

Eleanor  enjoyed  crocheting  and  knitting,  and 
now  she  finds  spending  time  with  her  five 
grandchildren  more  entertaining.  Since  the  death  of 
her  husband,  she  has  moved  to  Idaho  Falls  from 
Dubois,  as  of  November  22,  1984.  She  is  now 
employed  at  the  Valley  Care  Rest  Home  in  Idaho 
Falls. 

COMPILED  BY  ELEANOR  HENSLEY/BONNIE  STODDARD 


CARL  LLOYD  HENSLEY  FAMILY 


Carl  &  Lorraine 

I  was  born  Nov.  24,-  1908  at  Ashton,  Idaho 
to  Frances  Hulda  Mathews  (Bath,  III.)  and  William 
(Bill)  Hensley  (Bedford,  Iowa.  The  folks  moved  from 


Ashton  when  I  was  5  years  old,  to  Drumond,  Idaho, 
where  I  attended  the  first  grade.  My  second  year  of 
school  as  at  the  St.  Anthony  Lincoln  School  on  the 
south  side.  We  moved  again  from  St.  Anthony  and  I 
attended  the  3rd  Grade  of  School  at  Camas  Meadows 
at  the  Hancock  School.  My  folks  moved  back  to  St. 
Anthony  and  I  attended  the  4th  through  7th  Grades  of 
School.  At  the  Lincoln  once  again  I  attended  the  8th 
grade  at  the  Idmon  School  in  Camas  Meadows. 

I  rode  in  rodeos  and  worked  at  odd  jobs  until 
I  was  16  years  old,  then  joined  the  Navy,  March, 
1927.  After  getting  out  of  the  navy,  I  worked  for  the 
"Mountain  Bell  telephone  from  the  Montana  line  to 
"Hugo,  Denver,  Pubelo  Colorado."  I  left  the 
Mountain  Bell  telephone  Co.  at  Hugo,  and  got  a  job 
with  the  "Dept  of  Commerce,  Airways  Division,  as  a 
maintenance  man. 

In  1937  I  married  Lorraine  Hohman,  and  we 
lived  at  Spencer. 

I  went  to  work  logging  for  the  Spencer 
Lumber  Co.  at  Pleasant  Valley,  Dairy  Creek,  Coral 
Creek.  I  became  a  ratchet  setter  from  that  to  a 
millwright  machinist.  In  March  1942,  I  joined  the 
Navy  once  again,  the  second  time-  went  to  San  Diego, 
Calif  for  16  days,  then  to  Shoemaker,  Calif.  I  spent 
3  days  there  and  then  to  San  Francisco,  went  aboard 
a  Cattle  Carrier,  which  was  converted  from  Cattle 
Carrier  to  transport  ship.  I  was  stationed  at  Hawaii 
for  21  days,  and  from  there  went  aboard  the  U.S.S. 
Cruiser  Houston;  we  shipped  out  April  13,  1943  and 
on  May  13,  1943,  the  U.S.S.  Houston  was  torpedoed, 
and  had  the  engine  room,  turbines,  and  rudder  gear 
damaged,  with  50  foot  of  Stern  shot  away.  I  entered 
a  hospital  in  Hawaii  for  awhile  until  I  was  able  to 
travel;  my  legs  and  hips  were  badly  injured.  I  entered 
the  hospital  June  13,  1945  at  New  York  City  for  a 
stay  of  93  days.  Dec.  13,  1945,  I  was  discharged 
from  the  Navy  in  time  to  be  home  for  Christmas.  I 
was  unable  to  do  much  work  for  2  years  after  being 
discharged  in  1945  and  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the 
hospital  for  treatments  of  recurring  "Malaria  fever". 
My  first  regular  job  was  at  Spencer  where  I  worked 
for  the  School  district,  a  store  and  service  station.  I 
was  a  director  on  the  Spencer  "Chamber  of 
Commerce",  the  Sun  Valley  Yellowstone  highways 
association,  and  worked  part  time  for  the  Forest 
Service. 

I  joined  the  police  Dept,  and  was  "Clark  County 
Deputy  Sheriff'  for  many  years  at  Spencer  ldaho-(16) 

years. 

On  Feb-  1 1th,  1953  I  was  sworn  in  as  "Chief  of 
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Police"  at  Chubbuck,  Idaho-  I  had  a  24  hr  job  for  18 
years  at  Chubbuck  in  the  Police  Department,  and  had 
other  jobs  in  the  village  as  well. 

In  1970  I  retired  and  was  presented  a  beautiful 
Certificate  ft-om  the  Governor  of  Idaho  (Don  Samulson 
while  I  was  recovering  in  the  hospital  from  a  heart 
attack,  I  served  as  policeman  for  the  town  of  Ennis, 
Montana  after  retiring  at  Chubbuck,  Idaho. 

From  there  I  went  to  Jackpot,  Nevada,  as 
Security  Guard  for  "Cactus  Petes".  In  1972  Lorraine 
and  I  got  a  divorce,  and  I  started  to  work  as  Security 
Guard  for  the  Beaver  Creek  Ranch  at  Dubois,  Idaho. 
I  served  6  years  there. 

In  1974,  Dec  16,  I  married  Leona  Roberts,  at 
Rexburg,  Idaho.  We  moved  from  Spencer  Idaho,  to 
Dubois  (1976)  where  we  live  now.  I  have  been  in  ill 
health  since  April  1980,  in  and  out  of  the  Parkview 
hospital  in  Idaho  Falls. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
"Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars",  and  the  "American 
Legion" .  Have  been  part  of  many  Conmiunity  services 
along  the  path  of  life,  an  interested  in  history,  and  am 
antique  collecting,  including  a  few  old  automobiles. 
I  have  been  interested  in  traveling  and  have  traveled 
in  many  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  the  United 
States. 

NOTE:  Lorraine  Hohman  Hensely,  Carl's  first 
wife,  passed  away  in  June  of  1976.  Carl  passed  away 
in  Pocatello,  December  23,  1983. 

COMPILED  BY  CARL  HENSLEY 


"CHAS"  HIBBERT 
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Henry  Horn.  Linda  Brauer.  .Toe  Zink, 

Dorothy  Brauer.  Eugene  Bennett. 

Martin  Petersen.  "Charlie"  Hibhert 


When  he  first  came  to  Kilgore  he  lived  in  a  narrow 
three-room  house  in  the  v^llows  below  Kilgore,  which 
everyone  called  the  "Box  Car." 

He  married  a  girl  from  Topeka,  Kansas,  Evelyn 
Thompson,  who  was  known  as  Lena.  He  met  her  at 
Roberts,  where  her  adopted  father,  Calvert,  was 
telegraph  operator  on  the  railway.  They  had  four 
children,  Bertice,  Bernice,  Wilda  and  Wanda. 
While  at  Kilgore  he  built  the  Hirschi  house  and 
acquired  that  40  acres  of  land.  He  lived  in  this  house 
for  sometime  before  selling  to  Hirschi  in  1921.  The 
family  then  went  to  California  where  he  worked  for  a 
motion  picture  company. 

COMPILED  BY  EILEEN  BENNETT 


SEWARD  L.  HICKMAN 


Hickman  Family  to  Church  at  Winsper 

The  family  of  Seward  and  Hila  Hickman  left 
Missouri  with  their  seven  children  for  an  unknown 
destination.  These  children  were:  Arville,  Vida, 
Claude,  Beulah,  Clyde,  LuVina,  and  Bernard. 

When  Seward  reached  eastern  Washington,  with 
its  verdant  fields,  they  decided  to  stay  there.  After  a 
few  years,  however,  the  wander  lust  again  struck 
Seward.  He  had  heard  of  the  Winsper  area  in 
southern  Idaho  and  felt  it  held  great  promise;  so  again 
the  family  moved,  around  the  boom  of  the  area 
homestead  days  in  1915.  The  county  was  still  known 
as  Fremont  County,  v^th  St.  Anthony,  Idaho  as  the 
county  seat. 

Seward,  his  two  oldest  sons,  Arville  and  Claude, 
each  took  up  a  homestead.    The  younger  Hickman 
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children  attended  the  school  of  Winsper,  which  their 
father  helped  to  originate.  The  family  was  among  the 
many  settlers  who  attended  church  services  conducted 
in  the  community  meeting  house,  which  was  also  the 
Winsper  school. 

Buelah  was  a  friend  of  Eunice  Daniels,  a 
nearby  neighbor.  Eunice  married  Tom  Clark  of 
Medicine  Lodge. 

As  happened  to  many  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
area  around  Winsper,  the  promise  of  water  was  not 
realized  and  after  the  effort  of  trying  to  hand-dig  a 
well  was  unsuccessful,  the  family  moved  on  to  other 
places. 

Some  of  the  families  that  were  neighbors  of 
Hickmans  were:  Daniels,  Wallace,  Frickly,  Sullivan, 
Fred  Powells,  and  Lyons. 

Vida  met  a  young  man,  Russell  Ellis  of  Upper 
Medicine  Lodge,  a  native  of  the  county,  so  she 
remained  to  make  her  home  with  the  Ellis  family. 

Beulah  in  this  year  of  1991  is  92  years  old, 
living  in  California;  Bernard,  in  his  80's,  lives  in 
northern  Idaho. 

COMPILED  BY  FAYE  ELLIS  WHITTAKER 


MELVIN  AND  GLADYS  HILL 

My  husband,  Melvin  and  I  were  married  in 
1915. 

We  first  moved  to  Indian  Creek  to  live  during 
the  summer  of  1918.  Each  fall  we  would  go  back  to 
St.  Anthony  to  live  through  the  winter  months.  1918 
was  a  year  to  remember.  Our  oldest  daughter  was 
bom  that  year.  Things  were  so  bad  that  year,  due  of 
lack  of  moisture,  it  didn't  really  matter  where  you 
lived. 

My  husband  had  just  returned  fi*om  an  L.D.S 
Mission  in  Germany.  After  his  mission,  he  studied 
voice,  chorus,  and  leading  music  in  preparation  to 
teach  music  in  Germany.  Due  to  the  war  he  was  sent 
home  to  finish  his  schooling. 

We  didn't  spend  much  time  at  Indian  Creek. 
Our  home  here  was  a  tent,  and  the  deer,  sage 
chickens,  and  wolves  were  plentiful,  with  the  wind 
blowing  all  the  time.  This  was  a  hard  life;  neither  of 
us  were  prepared  for  the  hardship,  as  we  both  came 
from  nice  homes. 

We  planted  crops  in  the  spring,  then  would  go 
back  to  St  Anthony  in  the  fall  to  work  for  a  living. 
I  worked   in  the  seed   house   and  Melvin   worked 


wherever  he  could.  Our  second  girl  was  born  in  1919 
in  St  Anthony.  That  was  the  year  Melvin  also  built 
our  first  home  on  Indian  Creek.  He  drove  posts  in 
each  corner  and  nailed  boards  to  each  post,  then  cut  a 
door;  there  were  no  windows,  and  we  had  a  roof  of 
tar  paper.  I  will  always  remember  how  the  wind 
whistled  through  the  cracks  of  our  new  home. 

Our  neighbors  were  Vina  and  Marius  Miller. 
They  stayed  only  long  enough  to  prove  up  on  their 
claim,  which  took  two  years.  John  and  Gertrude 
Wellard  were  our  nearest  neighbors  and  good  friends. 
"Bud"  Wellard,  the  oldest  son  would  stay  with  me  at 
night  while  Melvin  worked  away  in  the  hay. 

In  the  evenings,  after  work,  we  would  sit 
outside  and  Melvin  would  play  his  trambone.  The 
wild  horses  would  come  from  every  direction, 
prancing.  Their  white  mains  and  tails  were  beautiful; 
as  long  as  we  were  quiet  they  would  come  quite  close. 

We  stayed  at  Indian  Creek  six  years,  and  were 
one  of  the  last  leave.  The  drought  was  so  bad,  not 
even  a  blade  of  grass  grew.  We  sold  our  chickens,  and 
cows,  and  turned  the  horses  loose  on  the  range. 

We  bought  an  old  Oldsmobile  car  from  Granny 
Gauchay,  and  spent  the  winter  in  Portland  Oregon, 
never  returning  to  the  old  homestead.  My  husband 
died  shortly  after  we  left  Indian  Creek.  I  went  into 
nursing  for  Dr.  Ellison.  I  was  put  in  as  manager  of 
the  St  Anthony  hospital. 

Then,  my  mother,  aunt  and  a  nephew  needed 
my  care,  so  I  had  to  quit  the  hospital  and  went  to 
work  for  Dr.  Soule.  My  mother  was  82  years  old 
when  I  quit  the  hospital.  She  lived  to  be  102  years  of 
age.  At  this  writing,  I  am  92  years  old  myself,  and 
can  say  I  wouldn't  like  to  live  my  life  over. 

TAPED  BY  DONNA  WELLARD/1987 


MAYHEW  "HOOT"  AND  ELIZABETH 
HILLMAN 

The  Hillman  family  followed  the  Henry 
McGarry  family  to  Camas  Meadows.  Henry,  who  had 
been  there  but  a  short  time,  contacted  "Hoot"  to  tell 
him  that  he  should  come  out  to  get  some  of  this  land 
before  it  was  taken  up,  as  there  was  some  of  the  best 
grass  here  that  could  be  found  for  their  cattle.  This 
cattle  ranch  is  still  owned  and  operated  by  the  Hillman 
family. 

"Hoot"  was  born  June  23,  1861,  at  Fort 
Harriman,  Utah,  the  sixth  child  of  Ira  King  and  Mary 
P.  Hillman.    When  he  was  six  years  old  his  father 
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"Hoot"  &  Elizabeth 

died  of  pneumonia  brought  on  by  exposure.  He  had 
worked  all  night  trying  to  stop  a  stream  that  had 
broken  its  banks  and  was  flooding  his  field.  This  left 
the  mother  with  six  children  to  raise. 

At  thirteen  "Hoot"  became  a  "bull-whacker", 
driving  oxen  on  a  freight  train  for  his  stepfather, 
hauling  freight  from  Corrine,  Utah,  to  Silver  Bow, 
Montana.  He  was  transporting  all  kinds  of  freight  for 
grocery  stores,  and  loaded  back  with  silver  bouillon. 
Many  times  he  would  make  camp  in  Portneuf  Canyon, 
turning  his  mules  loose  at  night.  The  Indians  would 
steal  them,  then  show  up  and  offer  to  tell  him  where 
they  were  for  a  dollar,  which  he  paid  many  times. 
His  stepfather  told  his  own  son.  King,  to  watch 
"Hoot",  as  Mayhew  was  called,  if  he  wanted  to  learn 
to  drive. 

Snakes  were  a  problem  when  camping  out,  one 
was  under  his  pillow,  and  one  he  found  in  his  boot. 
He  had  heard  that  snakes  wouldn't  crawl  over  a  new 
rope,  so  he  always  strung  one  around  his  bed  at  night. 
One  morning,  while  he  and  Joe  Brown  were  freighting 
together,  they  woke  up  to  find  a  skunk  and  all  her 
little  ones  in  bed  with  them. 

One  night  they  camped  near  the  Piano  area. 
When  they  woke  up  the  sim  was  shinning  on  waist 
high  grass  and  he  said,  "I'm  coming  back  to  live  here 
someday."  Upon  arriving  in  St.  Anthony  Dad  Moon 
asked  if  they  could  use  their  mules  on  tiie  ditcher  to 
help  build  the  St.  Anthony  canal.  Joe  remained  to 
help  with  their  ten  head  of  mules,  while  "Hoot"  rode 
on  to  Wyoming  to  find  freight  to  haul.  He  only  found 
the  mines  were  closed  down,  thus  there  was  no  work 
in  Wyoming,  so  he  returned  to  also  work  on  the  St. 
Anthony  Canal. 

On  December  31,  1884  "Hoot"  married 
Elizabeth  B.  Atkinson  of  Logan,  Utah.    She  was  the 


daughter  of  Alfred  J.  and  Ann  Botting  Atkinson.  She 
was  bom  April  18,  1864.  "Hoot"  and  his  wife  first 
lived  in  Clarkston,  Utah,  where  their  two  eldest 
children,  Russell  "Russ"  and  Maud  were  born,  April 
29,  1886  and  September  7,  1888,  respectively.  In  the 
fall  of  1888  they  moved  to  Piano,  near  the  area 
"Hoot"  had  camped  a  few  years  before.  Joe  Brown 
soon  followed  and  lived  close  by.  They  at  first  lived 
in  a  one  room  log  house  with  a  dirt  floor,  no  windows 
and  a  blanket  to  cover  the  openings,  but  Mrs.  Hillman 
said,  "It  was  a  lovely  home." 

"Hoot"  not  only  had  his  own  land,  but  rented 
320  acres  in  St.  Anthony,  where  he  cleared  the  land  of 
sage  brush,  broadcast  the  seed,  irrigated,  cut  and 
bound  the  grain  all  by  hand.  In  the  fall  he  would  haul 
the  grain  to  Market  Lake,  'Roberts'  to  sell  it.  He 
would  arise  early  and  get  to  Market  Lake  first,  so  he 
could  bring  freight  back  to  St.  Anthony  stores,  thus 
making  the  trip  pay  both  ways.  He  was  always  a 
lover  of  well  bred  cattle  and  horses.  He  had  a  herd  of 
Herefords  and  a  fine  driving  team.  He  had  good 
teams  of  work  horses. 

Seven  more  children  were  to  be  bom  into  this 
family  at  Piano,  including:  Ira,  August  10,  1890; 
Robert  King,  October  6,  1892;  John  "Jack"  Alfred, 
October  15,  1894;  Victor  "Vic"  Albert,  December  24, 
1896;  Lillas  (Fisher),  January  29,  1900;  Howard, 
September  13,  1902;  and  Ephriam  Clifford  "CUff, 
May  23,  1908. 

Tragedy  stmck  the  family  twice,  with  the  loss 
of  two  children,  Ira  and  Howard,  both  were  about  five 
years  of  age.  Ira  died  at  home  of  measles,  while 
Howard  had  been  transported  to  Salt  Lake  City  to  the 
hospital  for  appendectomy  surgery.  Howard  died  just 
thirteen  days  before  the  birth  of  their  last  child, 
Clifford. 

"Hoot"  was  the  President  of  the  Henry's  Lake 
Reservoir  for  many  years,  he  helped  to  build  the  dam, 
he  served  on  the  Rexburg  Fair  Board,  was  a  member 
of  the  City  Council,  and  Director  and  Vice-President 
of  the  Rexburg  Bank,  and  Director  of  the  Commercial 
Bank  of  St.  Anthony. 

"Hoot"  became  half  owner  of  buildings 
occupied  by  the  Rexburg  Hotel,  Farmer's  Implement 
Company,  the  Journal  and  the  old  Standard  Office. 

He  purchased  the  Dr.  Hyde  home  on  lower 
Main  street  of  Rexburg  for  his  family.  Death  came  to 
Mayhew  Hillman  December  21,  1947,  while  at  home. 
His  home,  a  nice  looking  rock  building  on  main  street 
near  the  school,  still  stands.  He  lost  his  wife,  August 
31,  1933,  as  a  result  of  an  automobile  accident.  Both 
are  buried  in  the  Rexburg  Valley  Cemetery. 
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He  was  an  honest  man  and  his  word  was  as 
good  as  a  bond.    He  and  his 

wife  taught  their  children  to  be  honest  and  to  work 
hard.   He  readily  gave  to  the  needy  and  to  his  church. 

COMPILED    FROM    SNAKE    RIVER    ECHOES/HILLMAN 
FAMILY 


EPHRAIM  CLIFFORD  AND  LYDA  DEMOTT 

HILLMAN 


"Clifr'  &  Lvda 

In  recollection  of  his  childhood,  Clifford 
Hillman,  son  of  Mayhew  Hillman,  would  recall  times 
spent  on  his  father's  ranch  in  Kilgore.  The  event  of 
Indians  coming  up  off  the  Fort  Hall  reservation  in  the 
spring  to  hunt,  and  dig  for  Sego  Lilies  in  the  summer 
in  Camas  Meadows  held  many  pleasant  memories. 
He  recalled  the  hill  that  is  now  the  Kilgore  Cemetery, 
being  the  center  of  their  trading,  where  they  traded 
buckskin  gloves,  mocacins,  and  other  works  of  art. 

It  was  not  unusual,  after  working  all  day  at  the 
ranch,  for  him  to  ride  a  horse  down  from  Kilgore  to 
Rexburg,  just  to  go  to  a  dance,  and  riding  back  up  to 
Kilgore  in  order  to  be  there  ready  to  work  early  the 
next  morning.  "Cliff'  enjoyed  his  work.  It  brought 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  into  his  life.  He  always  said 
it  was  his  recreation,  as  well  as  his  livelihood,  and 
that  life  was  good.  He  was  always  cheerfiil  - 
whistling  or  hunmiing  as  he  went  about  his  day. 
"Cliff'  loved  his  brothers  and  sisters  and  enjoyed  the 
working  relationship  he  had  with  his  brothers,  both  in 
farming  and  working  cattle.  He  often  talked  about  the 
good  times  he  had  on  the  roundup  with  "Jack"  and 
"Russ"  Hillman;  the  Stoddard  family,  and  his  many 
friends. 

Ephraim  Clifford  Hillman  was  born  May  23, 
1908  to  Mayhew  Petty  and  Elizabeth  Atkinson 
Hillman,  at  their  home  in  Piano,  Idaho.   Clifford  was 


the  youngest  of  nine  children,  namely:  Russell 
Mayhew;  Maude  Elizabeth;  Ira  King;  Robert  King; 
Alfred  John;  Victor  Albert;  Howard;  Lillas.  His 
brother  Howard  had  died  on  the  10th  of  May  1908,  at 
the  age  of  five,  just  thirteen  days  before  Cliffs  birth. 
The  birth  of  "Cliff'  was  a  great  comfort  to  his 
bereaved  parents.  "Cliff'  was  christened  at  Piano  on 
September  the  6th,  1908  by  Joseph  S.  Brown,  a  dear 
friend  of  his  father's.  He  was  a  healthy  happy  child, 
spending  much  of  his  time  helping  his  mother,  who 
had  severe  migraine  headaches.  His  mother  was  44 
years  old  and  his  father  47  years  old  at  the  time  of  his 
birth.  "Cliff'  was  the  child  of  their  old  age,  whom 
they  really  did  appreciate  and  enjoy.  When  he  was 
five  years  old  they  moved  to  Rexburg  to  a  brick  home 
on  the  southeast  comer  of  Yellowstone  Highway  and 
Main  Street  (where  Me  &  Stans  Restaurant  is  now 
located).  "Cliff'  was  baptized  on  the  30th  day  of 
October  1916  by  Henry  Flamm  at  Rexburg.  He  went 
to  school  in  Rexburg  and  Edmunds's.  While  in  grade 
school  he  learned  to  play  the  drums  very  well.  He 
was  in  the  school  band  and  in  the  Rexburg  town  band. 

Later,  while  in  High  School  he  played  in  a 
dance  orchestra.  At  first  it  was  without  his  father's 
knowledge,  because  he  didn't  think  his  father  would 
approve  of  such  frivolity.  But,  when  his  father 
learned  of  it,  he  bought  him  a  fine  set  of  drums  and 
was  very  proud  of  him. 

On  November  18,  1927,  he  married  Lyda 
DeMott  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple.  They  made  their 
home  in  Piano,  where  they  lived  throughout  their 
lives. 

Lyda  DeMott  was  bom  August  7,  1906  in  lona, 
Idaho.  She  attended  grade  school  at  Burton  and  high 
school  at  Rigby,  where  she  graduated  as  Valedictorian 
of  her  class.  Lyda  attended  Ricks  College  and 
received  her  degree  in  teaching.  She  taught  school 
two  years  at  Edmunds  and  two  years  in  Rexburg. 

They  were  the  parents  of  three  daughters; 
Catherine~bom  September  7,  1930.  She  married 
Vivian  Nalder  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple,  they  make 
their  home  in  Layton,  Utah,  they  have  seven  children; 
Barbara  Ann--born  March  22,  1933.  She  married 
Darwin  Brown  in  the  Idaho  Falls  Temple.  They  spend 
much  time  in  Saudi  Arabia  where  Darwin  is  a  pilot  for 
Saudi  Airlines.  They  have  four  children,  and  Mary 
Elaine-born  December  18;,  1937.  She  married  Blaine 
Harris  of  Sugar  City  June  18,  1963  and  live  in 
Farmington,  Utah.  They  have  four  children..  Later 
they  adopted  Lyda's  nephew,  Richard  Walters.  He 
married  Jose  Bia  from  Holland  in  the  Idaho  Falls 
Temple.    They  live  in  Piano,  later  moved  to  Sandy, 
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Utah.  They  had  three  children  before  a  plane  accident 
suddenly  took  Dick's  life. 

Cliff  was  a  wonderful  father,  teaching  his 
children  the  value  of  hard  work  and  honesty.  They 
were  always  proud  to  tell  people,  Cliff  Hillman  was 
their  father. 

Clifford  and  cousin,  Kenneth  Stoddard,  built 
one  of  the  first  trailer  houses  to  use  when  trailing 
cattle.  It  was  pulled  by  horses  and  cleverly  designed, 
containing  a  small  stove,  a  bench  along  one  side  with 
tops  that  lifted  up  for  storage,  a  table  that  folded  down 
from  the  wall  and  a  bed  across  the  back,  with  more 
storage  under  it.  The  top  and  sides  of  the  trailer  were 
covered  with  canvas,  and  the  sides  rolled  up  and 
screened  for  ventilation  on  hot  days.  They  used  this 
trailer  as  a  cow  camp  at  the  wells  ...  moving  it  from 
spring  range,  up  from  Woodrow,  over  Three  Mile, 
and  on  up  over  the  top  to  East  Beaver.  Roundups 
were  made  so  much  fiin  that  friends  came  from  miles 
around  and  stayed  for  a  week  or  10  days  until  the 
roundup  was  over.  He  so  enjoyed  working  his  cattle 
and  the  hours  he  spent  riding  the  range  and  mountains, 
he  loved  so  well.  He  shared  this  enjoyment  with  his 
good  friends.  After  he  was  first  married,  he  used  to 
haul  hay  from  Egin  to  feed  his  cattle.  He  told  of  how 
deep  the  snow  was  and  how  he  used  a  team  to  pull  a 
hay  rack  or  a  sleigh.  When  it  was  cold  he  would 
jump  off  the  rack  and  run  along  behind  to  keep  warm, 
then  ride  a  ways  and  jump  off  again. 

Cliff  had  been  President  of  East  Beaver 
Cattleman's  Association  in  Clark  County,  and  was 
chosen  Fremont,  Madison  Cattleman  of  the  Year  in 
1981. 

Cliff  and  Lyda's  home  was  always  open; 
everyone  felt  welcome,  with  visitors  coming  to  spend 
short  and  long  periods  of  time.  Many  left  with  sacks 
full  of  potatoes  and  garden  vegetables. 

In  1956  Lyda's  mother  had  a  stroke  and  for 
part  of  the  next  3  years  she  lived  in  their  home.  Lyda 
was  always  grateful  to  Cliff  for  making  her  mother 
feel  so  welcome  and  loved.  He  doctored  her, 
ministered  to  her  wants  and  needs,  and  lifted  her 
spirits  when  she  was  blue.  There  was  a  great  bond 
between  them. 

His  children  all  married  and  had  families  of 
their  own.  He  loved  his  grandchildren  and  was  proud 
of  their  accomplishments.  Everytime  he  saw  one  of 
his  children  he  inquired  about  each  and  every 
grandchild  and  their  families.  He  gave  much  wise 
council  and  listened  to  many  problems,  not  only  of  his 
family  but  of  others  as  well.  He  truly  cared  about 
people,  and  often  visited  the  shut-ins,  reminiscing  and 


trying  to  make  their  days  shorter  and  lighter.  He  knew 
how  lonesome  being  alone  was. 

In  June  of  1967  he  donated  five  choice  acres  of 
land  to  his  ward.  This  land  was  to  be  used  for  a 
recreation  area  and  ball  park  for  the  children  of  the 
Piano  Ward  while  they  were  growing  up.  It  is  now 
called  Piano  Park.  He  told  Bishop  James  Rydalch, 
and  I  quote,  "If  this  land,  as  a  play  ground,  can  save 
one  boy  from  getting  into  trouble,  it  will  be  worth  the 
giving  of  it  to  me."  (end  quote)  Cliff  was  a  High 
Priest  in  the  LDS  Church  and  had  held  positions  in 
both  the  MIA  and  Sunday  School. 

On  January  17,  1980,  Lyda  died  suddenly  and 
his  companion,  sweetheart  and  friend  was  gone.  He 
spent  much  time  with  his  daughters,  but  the  loneliness 
was  nearly  unbearable. 

On  June  13th,  1981,  he  married  Rose  Hemsley 
Musselman.  They  lived  in  Piano  and  Idaho  Falls.  He 
stated  many  times  how  lucky  he  was  to  have  not  only 
one,  but  two  special  families  to  love  him.  He  truly 
loved  Rose's  children,  Artie  Lee  and  Dean  and  their 
families. 

COMPILED  BY  LYDA  DEMOTT  HILLMAN  &  DAUGHTERS 


RUSSELL  MAYHEW  AND  HAZEL 
LUCAS  HILLMAN 


Hazel  &  "Russ" 

On  September  25,  1916,  "Russ"  and  his  father 
bought  the  Charles  Bartlett  place  in  Kilgore  2  1/2 
miles  west  and  1  1/2  miles  north  of  the  Kilgore  Store. 
They  also  bought  more  property  at  Camas  Creek.  At 
the  same  time,  his  father  and  mother  bought  and 
moved  into  Dr.  Hyde's  home  in  Rexburg,  Idaho.  The 
house  was  later  torn  down.  His  mother  called  Hazel 
at  the  ranch  every  morning  to  visit  and  see  how  they 
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were  doing.  (Their  phone  was  the  kind  that  hung  on 
the  wall  and  you  rang  your  party  by  turning  a  handle 
on  the  side  of  it.) 

Hazel  took  care  of  the  ranch  and  cooked  for 
the  men  at  Piano.  She  planted  garden  and  canned 
hundreds  of  quarts  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Ralph  and 
Melba  often  speak  of  how  they  pulled  wagon  loads  of 
pig  weed  to  feed  the  pigs,  and  how  dumfounded  they 
were  at  some  of  the  strange  things  used  to  feed  the 
pens  of  hogs  they  raised.  She  also  set  hens  to  have 
fried  chicken  and  eggs. 

It  was  not  unusual  to  see  Hazel  sewing  and 
quilting  until  late  into  the  night.  She  made  all  her 
children's  clothing  and  sewed  for  her  sister-in-law's 
children  besides.  Everything  she  did  was  done  to 
perfection,  and  she  taught  her  children  to  do  their 
work  that  way.  She  always  said,  "Anything  worth 
doing  is  worth  doing  well." 

"Russ"  did  the  farming  at  Camas  Meadows  and 
took  care  of  the  Kilgore  place  and  the  cattle.  He 
pumped  water  at  Woodrow  with  an  old  one-cylinder, 
gas  water-cooled  engine  that  had  to  be  refilled  with 
water,  and  the  oil  dripper  that  oiled  the  valves  had  to 
be  refilled  every  two  hours  day  and  night.  The  old 
cow  camp  that  "Russ"  stayed  in  still  stands  at 
Woodrow,  which  is  2  miles  west  of  the  west  end  of 
the  Junipers.  He  stayed  there  one  to  two  weeks 
steady,  and  then  rode  his  horse  ten  miles  to  Piano  to 
see  his  family.  He  was  always  alone,  and  one  night 
when  he  was  servicing  the  engine,  his  finger  became 
caught  between  the  cogs  of  the  pump  jack  and  it  cut 
his  finger  completely  off.  He  saddled  his  horse  and 
had  to  ride  the  ten  miles  to  Piano  to  get  the  medical 
attention  needed. 

"Russ"  and  Hazel  had  very  little  time  together. 
He  would  bring  all  the  cattle  down  to  the  fall  range, 
and  about  Christmas  he  would  take  the  range  cattle 
back  to  Camas  where,  during  the  summer,  he  cut  and 
stacked  hay  to  fed  them  through  the  winter.  Usually 
it  was  10  to  20  degrees  below  zero  when  they  crossed 
the  desert.  In  the  spring,  he  would  sometimes  shovel 
through  five  feet  of  snow,  or  if  it  was  thawing,  the 
calves  would  have  to  swim  to  get  out.  Once  he  tipped 
a  hayrack  load  of  calves  over.  That  day  at  Piano,  it 
was  50  degrees  below  zero. 

In  the  year  1926,  "Jep"  and  Madia  Anderson, 
with  their  3-year  old  daughter  Marilyn,  came  to  work 
for  "Russ"  at  the  Kilgore  Ranch.  They  became 
treasured  lifelong  friends.  They  are  still  thought  of  as 
part  of  the  family.  For  sixteen  years  "Jep"  ran  the 
Kilgore  ranch  and  Madia  cooked  for  the  hired  men. 
"Russ"  and  "Jep"  built  the  first  and  only  beaver 


slide  hay  derrick  that  was  used  at  Kilgore.  After  more 
than  35  years  of  non-use,  it  still  stands.  With  this 
beaver  slide,  they  used  three  bullrakes,  three 
horsemowers,  one  dump  rake  and  twenty  head  of 
horses.  During  these  years,  the  cattle  ranged  on  an 
area  approximately  15  miles  wide  and  40  miles  long. 
This  area  reached  north  and  west  of  the  North  Fork  of 
the  Snake  River  and  the  Menan  Butte  to  Camas  Creek. 
Even  though  "Russ"  rode  that  range  every  day,  he  was 
often  dumfounded  at  some  of  the  strange  things  he 
would  run  into.  He  told  of  riding  in  view  of  a  rocky 
cliff,  and  noticed  it  was  covered  with  odd  looking 
patches.  Being  of  a  curious  nature,  he  rode  closer. 
He  couldn't  believe  his  eyes.  The  patches  were  huge 
nests  like  eagles'  nests,  but  were  built  and  occupied  by 
rats. 

"Russ"  was  the  first  of  9  children  born  to 
Elizabeth  Atkinson  and  Mayhew  Hillman  at  Clarkston, 
Cache  County,  Utah,  April  29,  1886.  He  was  3  years 
old  when  his  parents  moved  to  Idaho  where  his  father 
helped  build  the  St.  Anthony  Canal.  His  father 
homesteaded  160  acres  in  Piano. 

"Russ"  graduated  from  the  Edmonds  School 
(Edmonds  is  now  Piano).  The  school  has  been  torn 
down).  He  attended  two  years  of  high  school  at 
Rexburg.  When  he  was  eight  years  old  he  drove  five 
head  of  horses  on  a  gang  plow.  He  could  not  lift  it 
out  of  the  ground,  but  he  could  set  it  in  and  managed 
very  well.  His  father  raised  20  to  25  acres  of  sugar 
beets  and  "Russ"  did  the  cultivating,  walking  behind 
a  hand  cultivator.  In  the  fall  he  hauled  beets  until 
Christmas.  In  December  1906,  he  finished  his  beet 
hauling,  boarded  the  train  and  went  to  Union,  Oregon 
to  visit  his  girl  friend,  Hazel  Lucas,  whom  he  had 
known  and  admired  all  his  life. 

Hazel  was  born  April  27,  1888  to  Josephine 
Albertina  Borquist  and  Hyrum  John  Lucas,  who  came 
from  Utah  in  the  year  of  1885  to  homestead  on  the 
Egin  Bench.  On  the  way,  one  of  their  horses  died  and 
the  cow  they  were  leading  had  to  be  sold  to  buy 
another  horse  to  finish  the  journey.  She  went  barefoot 
all  summer  to  save  her  shoes  to  wear  in  the  winter. 
She  said  "My  feet  were  so  tough  I  could  run  through 
the  stubble  and  over  rocky  ground."  Since  they  were 
a  family  of  girls,  it  was  up  to  the  girls  to  help  their 
father.  Hazel  planted  potatoes,  shoveled  ditches, 
pitched  hay,  and  fed  and  milked  the  cows. 

The  deacons  were  always  forgetting  it  was  their 
job  to  clean  the  church.  Because  Hazel's  father  was 
bishop,  she  and  her  sisters  made  sure  the  church  was 
clean  and  everything  was  in  order  for  Sunday 
morning.   Hazel  and  her  sisters  cleared  the  ground  (of 
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sagebrush)  that  her  father  donated  for  the  first  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  Church  that  was  built  at 
Piano,  Idaho.  She  attended  school  at  Piano,  but  she 
could  never  go  to  school  if  her  father  needed  help. 
When  she  was  14,  her  family  moved  to  a  farm  in 
Union,  Oregon.  Hazel  and  two  of  her  sisters  milked 
20  cows,  fed  calves  and  pigs,  then  walked  3  miles  to 
town  to  work  in  the  woolen  mills.  They  were  paid 
$30.00  a  month  and  worked  six  days  a  week.  Then 
her  father  sold  his  farm  and  bought  a  grocery  store. 
Hazel  was  the  oldest  one  at  home,  so  she  worked  in 
the  store  and  balanced  the  books. 

The  Christmas  she  was  19,  her  boyfriend, 
"Russ"  Hillman,  traveled  by  train  to  visit  her.  They 
were  married  September  7,  1907. 

His  father  gave  them  a  granary  made  of  logs, 
which  they  moved,  chinked,  plastered  and 
whitewashed.  Hazel  sewed  enough  carpet  rags  for  a 
rug  for  the  floor  and  they  padded  it  with  straw.  They 
only  lived  there  one  winter,  however,  because  Hazel 
and  "Russ"  took  up  a  homestead  on  Camas  Creek,  30 
miles  north  of  Piano.  "Russ"  and  his  father  bought  a 
herd  of  registered  cattle,  and  "Russ"  stayed  at  Camas 
with  the  cattle,  while  Hazel  moved  in  with  her 
mother-in-law.  For  eight  summers,  every  two  weeks, 
"Russ"  drove  twelve  head  of  cattle  from  Camas  Creek 
to  Rexburg  to  be  butchered  for  Steve  Skelton's  Meat 
Market  after  Hazel  spoke  of  going  out  to  Camas  to  see 
"Russ",  sitting  on  the  creek  bank  with  a  fish  pole,  and 
as  fast  as  "Russ"  could  bait  the  hook,  she  would  pull 
out  a  fish. 

The  family  was  deeply  saddened  by  the  death 
of  "Russ'"  brother,  Howard,  in  1908.  A  few  days 
after  Howard  died,  his  youngest  brother,  Clifford,  was 
born.  Shortly  afterward,  Hazel  gave  birth  to  a  baby 
daughter.  Pearl.  That  winter  his  parents  vacationed  in 
California,  leaving  both  babies  with  Hazel  to  nurse 
and  care  for. 

They  took  other  people's  cattle  to  feed  for  the 
sunmier,  and  with  their  own,  there  were  about  1,500 
head.  In  the  fall,  to  round  up  cattle,  they  would  start 
with  thirty  riders,  but  men  kept  joining  the  drive,  and 
by  the  time  the  cows  were  gathered,  there  would  be 
sixty  cowboys  to  help  cut  out. 

Hazel  did  the  cooking,  and  it  was  a  big,  hard 
task.  They  used  two  beef.  She  would  fry  steaks  and 
pack  them  in  two-pound  pails.  She  cooked  on  a  four- 
lid  stove  set  out  in  the  open,  put  food  on  a  table  on 
the  back  of  the  wagon,  and  the  men  would  help 
themselves.  After  each  meal,  they  would  load  the 
stove  and  move  on.  When  vehicles  became 
dependable,  they  drove  a  truck  to  haul  the  food  and 


supplies. 

"Russ"  and  his  dog  had  a  deep  love  and  respect 
for  each  other.  The  dogs  would  follow  him  until  their 
feet  wore  out  on  the  rocks  and  prickly  pear;  then 
"Russ"  would  make  leather  moccasins  for  them.  The 
sand  wore  out  the  moccasins  in  one  day,  so  he  made 
them  a  new  pair  every  night. 

"Russ"  loved  to  dance.  He  would  ride  miles  on 
his  horse  to  attend  a  dance  at  Kilgore,  and  he  could 
never  understand  why  the  boys  would  stand  out  in  the 
hall  when  they  could  be  dancing.  He  participated  in 
the  rodeos.  He  was  badly  crushed,  and  lingered 
between  life  and  death  for  several  days  when  the  horse 
he  was  racing  stepped  in  a  soft  spot  on  the  race  track 
at  Kilgore.  In  1933,  his  beloved  mother  died  from  a 
car  accident.  "Russ"  and  Hazel  moved  to  Rexburg  to 
care  for  his  father  until  his  death  seventeen  years 
later. 

Hazel  was  an  exceptional  cook  and  homemaker, 
in  the  cow  camp,  on  the  ranch,  or  in  their  home  in 
Rexburg.  Hazel  a  raised  garden,  cooked  on  the 
roundups,  and  cooked  for  the  hay  men  many  summers 
after  she  moved  to  Rexburg.  In  later  years,  she  and 
"Russ"  spent  most  of  the  sunwners  in  the  old  cow 
camp  at  Kilgore,  salting  the  cattle  and  helping  around 
the  ranch  in  anyway  possible,  because  that  was  where 
"Russ"  wanted  to  be. 

His  brothers,  Cliff  and  Jack  Hillman,  bought 
their  father's  cattle  in  1939.  "Russ"  and  Hazel's 
youngest  son,  Ralph,  moved  to  Kilgore  in  1941  to  live 
and  run  the  place,  which  he  now  owns  and  operates. 
"Russ"  was  chosen  Grand  Marshall  of  the  1950  Fourth 
of  July  Parade  at  Rexburg.  The  Hillman  family  and 
all  their  friends  always  gathered  on  "Russ"  and 
Hazel's  big  open  porch  to  watch  the  parades.  Hazel 
always  fixed  lunch  for  everyone. 

"Russ"  and  Hazel  always  set  everything  aside 
to  observe  Memorial  Day.  They  lived,  worked  and 
saved,  hoping  their  children  and  grand  children  would 
benefit  from  their  labor  and  teaching. 

Their  daughters,  Lula,  Melba,  Maxine  and 
Denece  honored  them  on  their  50th  Wedding 
Anniversary,  September  7,  1957,  with  an  open  house 
in  their  home  in  Rexburg. 

"Russ"  suffered  a  stroke  on  July  5,  1957. 
After  that,  it  was  very  difficult  for  him  to  speak. 
Hazel  took  excellent  care  of  him  for  seven  years  until 
the  time  of  her  death  in  1964  of  a  heart  attack  in  the 
hospital  in  Portland,  Oregon,  where  she  and  "Russ" 
had  traveled  by  train  to  visit  their  daughter  Pearl.  She 
was  76  years  old.  She  was  buried  in  Fielding 
Memorial  Park,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 
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"Russ"  was  cared  for  by  his  children  until  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1964.  He  also  was  buried  in 
Fielding  Memorial  Park.    He  was  78  years  old. 

"Russ"  and  Hazel  were  the  parents  of  the 
following  (2  boys  and  5  girls)  children:  Myrtle  Pearl, 
Howard  Mayhem,  Louisa,  Melba,  Ralph  L.,  Edith 
Maxcine  and  Hazel  Denece. 

The  children  of  "Russ"  and  Hazel  love,  honor 
and  respect  their  parents.  They  were  very  special 
people. 

COMPILED  BY  BARBARA  HILLMAN 


RALPH  AND  BARBARA  JENSEN  HILLMAN 

After  six  decades,  Ralph  Hillman  still  works  on 
the  family  ranch  his  grandfather,  Mayhew 
Hillman,  and  father,  Russell  Hillman,  started. 

He  spent  eighteen  years  on  the  Kilgore  ranch 
and  still  continues  to  spend  his  summers  at  Kilgore 
running  the  ranch  and  cattle  operation. 

The  ranch  work  has  been  handed  down  to 
Ralph  Hillman' s  three  sons,  but  he  continues  to  handle 
the  business  end  of  things,  swath  hay  in  the  summer 
and  run  errands. 

The  Hillman  ranches  are  now  located  in  Piano, 
Kilgore  and  southwest  of  Hamer.  Ralph  was  bom 
July  17,  1920  at  Piano.  He  finished  grade  school  and 
high  school  at  Edmunds.  He  grew  up  on  the  Piano 
ranch,  doing  chores  and  going  to  the  12-year  Edmunds 
School. 

"Raising  cattle  is  a  hard  life,  especially  in  this 
country  here,  where  they  have  to  be  fed  every  day,  no 
matter  what  the  weather,"  Hillman  says.  "It's  seven 
days  a  week,  365  days  a  year,  pretty  close.  Of 
course,  in  the  summer  they're  on  pasture,  but  then 
you're  busy  trying  to  get  enough  feed  together  to  feed 
them  through  the  winter." 

But  no  other  lifestyle  has  tempted  Hillman. 
Except  for  the  last  few  years,  and  six  months  in  the 
Army,  he's  spent  his  life  on  one  of  the  four  family 
ranches. 

Hillman  joined  the  Army  in  1945  near  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  He  didn't  serve  overseas,  but  he 
got  a  culture  shock  all  the  same. 

"I  took  the  train  to  Texas,"  he  says.  "When  I 
left  here  in  April,  there  was  4  1/2  feet  of  snow  on  the 
ground  and  went  right  into  Texas  where  it  was  100 
degrees." 

Hillman  grew  up  in  an  era  when  "a  man's 


word  was  as  good  as  his  signature... in  fact,  in  a  lot  of 
ways,  probably  better,"  he  says.  "People  in  those 
days  never  bought  anything  unless  they  had  the  money 
to  pay  for  it." 

Those  days  were  the  Great  Depression. 
Hillman  remembers  it  as  a  time  a  cow  with  a  calf  by 
its  side  wouldn't  sell  for  more  than  $25.  But  his 
young  age  and  Hving  on  a  ranch  insulated  him  from 
the  hard  effects  of  the  depression. 

His  early  childhood  was  filled  with  oil  lamps 
and  coal  oil  stoves,  walking  a  mile  to  school  or 
hitching  a  ride  with  neighbors  on  a  horse-drawn  sleigh 
in  the  winter.  After  school,  there  were  chores, 
supper,  studying  and  maybe  time  for  a  game  of 
checkers  or  reading. 

Electricity  modernized  the  farm  when  he  was 
10  or  11  years  old.  "When  we  got  radio  it  was  the 
biggest  advance  you  could  imagine,"  he  says. 

But  when  Hillman,  age  20,  moved  to  Kilgore  to 
run  the  ranch  in  1941,  it  was  Uke  stepping  back  in 
time.  It  was  back  to  oil  lamps,  oil  or  wood  heating 
and  battery-operated  radios.  Electricity  didn't  arrive 
in  Kilgore  until  1947. 

Ranchers  moved  into  the  20th  century  when  it 
got  nice  enough  to  take  cars  and  pickups  out  of  the 
garage. 

"In  the  spring  when  you  got  into  a  car  and  went 
down  the  road  10  or  15  miles  an  hour,  you  felt  like 
you  were  flying."  he  says.  "After  driving  teams  or 
skiing  at  2  or  3  miles  an  hour,  35  (MPH)  was  like 
flying." 

When  the  snow  came  hard  in  mid-November 
and  stayed  until  May,  the  rancher's  wings  were 
clipped  and  the  only  way  to  leave  was  "to  ride  the 
mail  out  to  Spencer  and  that  was  an  all  day's  ride."  he 
says.  "After  I'd  been  up  there  a  year  or  two,  I 
usually  went  out  once  a  winter  to  do  taxes. 

"It  would  get  awful  lonesome,"  he  says. 
"Before  I  left  Piano  to  take  the  ranch  over,  we  used  to 
go  to  picture  shows  and  to  dances  most  every  Saturday 
night.  And  we'd  go  to  the  Piano  Store  twice  or  three 
times  a  week  and  shoot  pool  and  drink  soda  pop. 

"When  I  went  to  Kilgore,  all  of  that  stopped, 
right  bang  that  quick. " 

But  dances  were  held  in  Kilgore  every  summer 
Saturday  night.  A  band  from  Rexburg  played  at  the 
Kilgore  School  that  had  a  nice-sized  gymnasium.  And 
that's  where  he  met  his  wife,  Barbara  Jensen  Hillman 
the  summer  of  1941. 

Ralph  married  Barbara  Jensen,  November  17, 
1944  in  the  Logan  LDS  Temple. 

He  was  a  son  of  Russel  Mayhew  and  Hazel 
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Lucas  Hillman. 

Barbara  is  the  daughter  of  Hans  W.  and 
Geneva  Hegsted  Jansen.  She  was  born  August  12, 
1928  at  Rexburg. 

She  grew  up  on  her  family  ranch  in  Kilgore, 
the  youngest  of  five  children.  She  went  to  grade 
school  at  Idmon  and  high  school  at  Spencer. 

They  were  blessed  with  four  children-one 
daughter  and  three  sons. 

Sherry  Ann  Hillman  Powell-born  June  30, 

1947,  now  living  at  Piano,  Idaho. 

Nicky    Ralph   Hillman-born    December    14, 

1948,  now  living  at  Hamer,  Idaho. 

Ronny  Russell  Hillman— born  October  5,  1950, 
now  living  at  Hamer,  Idaho. 

Randy  J.  Hillman-born  September  26,  1955, 
now  hving  at  Piano,  Idaho. 

While  he  was  raising  his  family,  another 
advancement  came  to  rural  ranch  life— the  snowplane. 
The  machine,  which  didn't  fly  and  was  a  prototype  of 
the  modem  snowmobile,  made  getting  around  in  the 
winter  quicker  and  easier. 

Hillman  built  some  of  the  first  snowplanes  in 
the  Kilgore  area  and  constructed  seven  or  eight  of  the 
machines,  one  of  which  remains  at  a  Hamer  ranch. 
The  snowplane,  sometimes  dangerous  to  operate  since 
it  was  prop-started  and  it  was  easy  to  get  tangled  up  in 
the  propellers,  was  used  by  the  Hillmans  only  for 
transportation  until  1955. 

The  snowplane  shortened  the  family's  3  1/2 
mile  trip  to  the  store  and  provided  the  children 
transportation  to  school. 

Even  now  some  area  ranchers  use  a  team  of 
horses  and  a  sleigh  to  get  hay  to  cattle  in  the  winter, 
but  when  Hillman  was  working  the  Kilgore  ranch  a 
good  team  was  vital. 

"You  had  to  have  really  good  horses  to  even 
try  it,"  Hillman  says.  "If  a  team  got  off  the  road, 
they'd  have  a  real  hard  time  getting  back  on." 

He  doesn't  remember  a  blizzard  as  bad  as  the 
five-day  storm  that  struck  the  area  in  February  1989, 
but  "you  had  to  know  what  you  were  doing,  you  had 
to  have  horses  that  knew  what  to  do,"  he  says. 

During  the  winter,  Hillman  hauled  about  four 
loads  of  loose  hay  a  day.  To  feed  cattle,  the  rancher 
and  horse  traveled  up  to  two  miles  on  a  narrow  snow- 
packed  road  built  up  about  four  feet  from  the  ground. 
There  were  about  35  stack  yards  at  the  Kilgore  ranch 
and  the  stacks  were  fed  out  one  by  one  to  cattle. 

Advances  also  came  in  the  cattle  business,  one 
of  the  most  important  being  the  hay  baler.  Now  hay 
could  be  stacked  in  tight  bundles  next  to  stockyards. 


eliminating  the  feed  hauling. 

Ralph  served  in  the  U.S.  Army.  He  was  a 
trustee  of  the  Clark  County  Schools.  He  served  as 
president  of  the  West  Camas  Cattlemen's  Association, 
on  the  Clark  County  Agriculture  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  Committee  and  the  Targhee 
Forestry  Advisory  Council.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association  and  an  area  Farmers  Home 
Administration  farmer  representative. 

The  Hillmans  left  the  Kilgore  ranch  in  the  fall 
of  1959.  They  had  raised  300  to  400  head  of  cattle, 
but  after  1959  they  moved  to  the  Piano  ranch  and 
bought  his  uncle's  property  and  cattle,  increasing  the 
herd  to  450  head. 

Until  the  late  1970s,  much  of  the  Hillman 
property  was  grazing  land,  but  in  1976  they  started 
leasing  it  for  farming. 

There  have  been  other  changes,  some  of  which 
Hillman  sees  more  as  necessity  than  being  good  for 
the  industry. 

"It's  changed  an  awful  lot,"  he  says.  "We  used 
to  drive  (herd)  the  cattle  everywhere,  but  in  the  last  fe 
years  there's  gotten  to  be  so  many  fences  and  it's  hard 
to  get  help." 

Now  the  family  shuttles  its  600  head  of  cattle 
between  the  ranches  by  truck. 

Being  a  cattleman  holds  a  paradox  for  Hillman. 

"It's  a  hard  life,  but  it's  a  good  life,"  he  says. 
"You  know,  we  live  on  a  beautiful  ranch  and  it's  in  a 
beautiful  place,  but  you're  so  busy,  you  don't  have  the 
time  to  enjoy  it. " 

In  1990  the  Fremont-Madison  Cattlemen's 
Association  named  Ralph  Hillman  as  Madison  County 
Cattleman  of  the  Year,  a  honor  that  to  Ralph  was  the 
"icing  on  the  cake,"  so  to  speak,  of  his  Hfe. 

Ralph  passed  away  at  the  age  of  70,  at  the 
Eastern  Idaho  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Idaho  Falls 
of  cancer  May  17,  1991.  Burial  was  at  the  Fielding 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Idaho  Falls. 

Ralph  and  Barbara  had  moved  to  Idaho  Falls, 
where  she  plans  to  continue  to  make  her  home.  They 
have  14  grandchildren  and  four  great-granddaughters, 
as  of  1991. 

COMPILED  BY  REXBURG  STANDARD  .lOURNAL/RALPH 
HILLMAN 
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MARTIN    VERN  AND  VIVIAN  MATILDA 
GAUCHAY  HILL 


Vivian.  "Joe".  Martin 

Vivian  Matilda  Gauchay  was  the  oldest 
daughter  born  to  Paul  and  Mable  Gauchay  of  Medicine 
Lodge,  born  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  January  9,  1918. 

She  was  raised  on  the  Gauchay  ranch  on 
Medicine  Lodge  where  she  assisted  her  parents  in  their 
sheep  operation  during  her  growing  up  years. 

School  days  were  at  the  new,  and  last,  brick 
school  on  Medicine  Lodge.  Transportation  to  and 
from  school  was  with  her  dad,  who  served  as  one  of 
the  Medicine  Lodge  bus  drivers  intermittently  for 
many  years. 

Vivian  graduated  from  Albion  State  Normal  in 

1938  and  moved  over  to  Tetonia,  Idaho  to  begin  her 
career  as  a  school  teacher.  It  was  here  she  met  her 
future  husband,  Martin  Vern  Hill. 

Martin  and  Vivian  were  married  February  4, 

1939  in  Tetonia. 

They  had  one  son,  Martin  "Joe",  Jr.,  bom 
August  21,  1941.  He  is  married  and  has  three 
children. 

In  Tetonia  Vivian  was  a  member  of  the  Saddle 
Club,  Cowbelles  and  PTA.  As  a  family  they  had  lots 
of  enjoyable  times  as  they  loved  to  do  the  same 
things... fish,  hunt  and  ride  horses.  They  did  a  lot  of 
entertaining  of  friends  and  spent  a  lot  of  time  with  her 
sister,  Pauline,  and  family  at  Dubois  and  Medicine 
Lodge. 

Martin  ran  a  sawmill  for  years.  Together  they 
built  a  service  station  and  grocery  store  in  Tetonia. 
After  many  hardships  in  getting  it  going,  it  burnt  to 
the  ground.  By  this  time  Martin  was  in  the  sheep 
business  with  his  son,  "Joe",  which  they  continue  to 
operate. 

Vivian  retired  from  teaching  after  spending  40 
years  in  this  loveable  occupation  and  loving  doing  it. 

Vivian  passed  away  suddenly,  August  22,  1989 
and  was  buried  at  the  Cache-Clawson  Cemetery  at 


Tetonia. 

Martin  continues  to  live  in  Tetonia. 
also  since  remarried. 

COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD 


Martin  has 


DAVID  HIRSCHI  JR. 


"Fred"  Smith,  Leah  Curtis, 

"Dave"Hirschi  in  front  of  Mail  Rig 

Most  of  this  comes  from  Grandpas  history  and 
from  memories.  "Dave"  Hirschi,  as  he  was  known  by 
his  many  friends,  was  born  June  13,  1890,  in 
Montpelier,  Idaho. 

His  father  soon  purchased  land  in  Salem,  Idaho, 
and  moved  his  family  there  by  team  and  wagon. 

In  1910  he  was  called  to  serve  a  mission  in  the 
Swiss  German  area  for  the  L.D.S.  Church,  where  he 
met  his  wife,  Hedwig  Aldehoff.  He  married  her  on 
December  24,  1913  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple. 

In  the  Spring  of  1913,  David  Hirschi  Jr  and  his 
father  David  Hirschi  Sr,  and  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Peter  Mortensen  started  for  Kilgore  to  see  about 
buying  some  land. 

People  in  Salem  were  wild  to  take  up  dry  farm 
land,  and  some  of  them  settled  in  the  Dubois  area. 
My  grandfather  told  my  father  and  Peter  Mortensen 
that  "Life  is  too  short  to  live  on  a  dry  farm  without  a 
good  drink  of  water."  So  they  went  to  Kilgore  and 
looked  at  some  hay  ranches.  They  came  to  a  man 
called  Peter  Christensen  who  had  one  of  the  best 
places  in  Kilgore  and  was  very  anxious  to  sell. 
Grandfather  said  there  was  water  all  over  the  place. 
This  was  on  the  26th  of  June.  Grandfather  bought  the 
place  for  thirty-seven  hundred  dollars.  They  then 
went  home,  put  up  their  hay  in  Salem  and  then  went 
back  to  Kilgore  to  put  up  their  hay.  It  was  a  very  wet 
summer  and  it  took  them  seven  weeks  to  put  up 
sixteen  stacks  of  hay. 

In  the  Spring  of  1914  "Dave"  and  his  wife 
moved  to  Kilgore  and  took  over  the  operation.    They 
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organized  a  company  which  consisted  of  "Dave",  his 
brother,  John,  and  his  father,  Dave  finally  bought  his 
brother  and  father  out. 

In  1918  "Dave"  took  up  a  homestead  up  in  the 
mountains  which  was  known  as  the  Hirschi  Flat.  He 
had  to  live  on  this  place  for  five  years  to  prove  up  on 
it.  They  built  a  one  room  cabin  first  and  then  later 
used  this  for  a  milk  house.  Then  they  built  a  nice 
two-room  cabin.  They  lived  here  for  seven  summers 
with  their  first  two  children:  Mrs.  Helen  Parmer,  and 
Mrs.  Gail  Raymond.  In  1921  their  third  daughter  was 
bom,  Mrs.  Dora  Harris. 

In  1921  he  also  bought  the  home  place  across 
firom  the  store.  This  home  was  just  built  and  was  one 
of  the  finest  home  in  Kilgore.  "Dave"  spent  many 
hard  years  building  this  place  up,  building  bams, 
garages,  bunk  house,  etc.  He  had  a  green  thumb  and 
loved  to  grow  things.  He  spent  many  long  hours 
packing  water  to  his  trees  early  in  the  morning. 

In  1925  his  son  David  Jr.  Hirschi  was  bom. 

"Dave"  was  a  man  who  loved  his  family,  his 
church,  his  country,  community,  and  his  fellowmen. 
He  wasn't  afi-aid  to  try  anything  and  was  a  hard 
worker.  He  held  many  church  jobs,  served  on  the 
school  board,  was  water  master  for  several  years  and 
served  for  years  on  what  was  called  the  Triple  A 
Committee. 

He  took  a  contract  from  the  county  to  build 
several  bridges  which  were  up  on  East  Camas  Creek. 
These  bridges  were  used  for  years,  and  He  took  care 
of  the  school  janitor  work  for  years;  got  out  wood  for 
the  school  furnace.  He  spent  lots  of  time  fighting  for 
the  road  from  Sun  Valley  to  Yellowstone.  He  was  a 
man  who  loved  the  outdoors  and  was  a  real  hunter. 

He  hauled  the  mail  for  twenty-six  years.  He 
used  horses  and  dog  teams,  a  1926  snowmobile,  put 
runners  on  a  Ford  tractor,  used  snow  planes,  and  was 
very  devoted  to  his  job. 

The  last  year  that  he  hauled  the  mail,  the  last 
week  of  his  contract  he  was  a  sick  man.  The  last  day 
of  his  contract  he  said,  "Well,  I  was  able  to  complete 
my  contract. "  He  passed  away  about  two  weeks  after 
this. 

He  often  stated  that  he  wanted  to  live  just  as 
long  as  his  Father  in  Heaven  would  allow  him.  His 
last  words  were,  "I'm  fine,  just  fine."  He  passed 
away  July  26,  1963. 

His  devoted  wife,  Hetty,  as  she  was  known  to 
her  many  friends,  will  be  remembered  for  her 
hospitality  to  the  many  people  she  took  in  and  fed. 
She  was  also  active  in  her  church  and  community. 
She  loved  her  husband  and  her  family. 


She  passed  away  August  16,  1978. 

COMPILED  BY  DAVID  JR.  HIRSCHI 


CHARLES  ALMA  AND  NORA 
MOUSSEAU  HJORT 


Charles  &  Nora 

Charles  Alma  Hjort,  was  bom  2  June  1874,  at 
Fairview,  Sanpete,  Utah.  He  was  the  third  son  and 
fourth  child  of  eleven  children  bom  to  William  Louis 
Hjort  and  Matenia  Hansen  Nielson,  Charles  received 
his  schooling  in  Fairview,  His  father  was  a  blacksmith 
and  sheep  rancher  by  trade,  Charles  spent  many 
hours  as  a  youth,  helping  herd  and  care  for  his  fathers 
two  bands  of  sheep.  In  1894,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
Charles'  family  moved  to  Egin,  Fremont,  Idaho,  In 
1902,  Charles  was  called  by  the  Mormon  Church  to 
serve  a  two  year  mission  in  West  Virginia, 

Charles  returned  from  his  mission  in  the  fall  of 
1904  and  was  called  to  serve  as  a  Sunday  School 
teacher  in  the  Egin  Bench  Ward,  That  same  fall  he 
met  and  married  Nora  Fulcher  Mousseau,  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Temple,  on  the  23  of  November  of  1904, 
Charles  and  Nora  built  a  small  log  cabin  on  Charles 
fathers  farm  at  Egin,  On  1  October  1905  at  Egin, 
their  first  child  and  first  daughter  was  bom.  She 
would  be  christened  Elta  Hjort,  Elta  would  receive 
her  education  at  Egin,  Idaho  and  later  at  Humphrey 
and  Spencer,  Idaho,  While  living  at  their  ranch  at 
Beaver  Canyon,  Elta  met  Otto  Beck,  a  young  man 
working  with  the  Oregon-Shortline-Railroad,  Elta  and 
Otto  were  married  on  Elta's  sixteenth  birthday, 
October  1,  1921,  On  2  May  1907  while  living  at 
Parker,  Idaho,  Charles  and  Nora's  second  child  and 
first  son  was  bom.  He  would  be  christened  Charles 
William  Hjort,  Young  Charles  lived  at  Egin  until  the 
spring  of  1909  at  which  time  his  parents  moved  to  a 
ranch  outside  of  Beaver  Canyon, 

Charles  received  his  early  education  at  Spencer, 
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up  to  the  fourth  grade.  From  the  fourth  grade  to  the 
eighth  grade  he  attended  school  at  the  Humphrey 
school  house.  George  B.  Miller  was  his  teacher. 
During  the  school  months  Charles  and  his  sister  and 
three  brothers  would  room  and  board  at  the  home  of 
Otto  Robins.  One  of  Charles  school  friends  was 
Sherman  Halverson.  One  day  Charles  and  his 
younger  brother,  Arthur,  were  playing  with  matches 
when  they  accidentally  set  their  home  on  fire  and  it 
burned  to  the  ground.  Their  Aunt  Violet  Lynn  Hjort 
came  over  and  brought  them  baked  bread,  and  helped 
the  family  until  a  new  home  could  be  constructed. 
Charles  Hjort  Jr's  favorite  teachers  at  the  Spencer 
school  were  a  Miss  Couch  and  Miss  Johnson.  He  did 
not  get  along  well  with  the  Principal,  who  was  Mr. 
Whitehead.  Charles  remembered  playing  by  the  old 
Canyon  Hotel  owned  and  operated  by  an  old  widow 
woman.  Don  Lemons  later  bought  the  old  Canyon 
Hotel  and  tore  the  roof  off  and  moved  the  bottom 
portion  of  the  building  to  the  west  side  of  the  railroad 
tracks  and  made  a  bar  out  of  it. 

Charles  Jr.  secured  a  job  with  the  Oregon 
Shortline  Railroad  as  a  section  man  in  1928.  Charles 
later  transferred  to  the  signal  department  rebuilding 
and  putting  in  new  signals  for  the  trains.  On  2  March 
1942,  Charles  Jr  was  conscripted  into  the  Army  and 
stationed  at  Hill  Air-Force  Base  at  Ogden,  Utah.  In 
1943  he  was  sent  over  seas  and  stationed  in  Africa, 
Casablanca,  and  later  in  Tunisia.  Charles  worked 
from  1946  to  1950  for  different  construction 
companies.  From  1952  to  1969  he  worked  for  the 
Idaho  Falls  Water  Department.  Charles  loves  the  sport 
of  fishing  and  spends  many  of  his  retired  hours 
pursuing  that  sport.  Charles  never  married  and  is 
presently  living  in  his  parents  home  at  259  West  16th 
St.  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 

Returning  to  the  history  of  Charles  and 
Nora.  Charles  and  Nora  were  blessed  with  another 
child  on  18th  of  August  1908,  while  living  on  the 
family  farm  at  Egin.  This  child  was  their  second  son 
and  third  child.  He  was  christened  Arthur  Morgan 
Hjort.  Arthur  received  his  education  in  the  Humphrey 
and  Spencer  schools.  As  a  young  boy,  Arthur  worked 
at  the  Rattlesnake  Ranch  outside  of  Spencer  herding 
cows  as  well  as  milking  them.  In  his  free  time  he 
would  go  with  his  older  brother  Charles  Jr,  and  hunt 
or  trap  coyotes  and  mink.  When  Arthur  was  older  he 
secured  a  job  working  for  the  Wood  Live  Stock 
Company  at  Spencer.  His  main  job  at  Woods  was 
working  for  "Ed"  Jones,  building  corrals  and  fences. 

Arthur  married  Nellie  Jenkins  on  the  1 1th  July 


1946;  they  had  no  children  and  were  later  divorced. 

He  then  worked  for  the  Oregon  Shortline 
Railroad  and  secured  odd  jobs  on  different  ranches. 

Arthur  later  married  and  moved  to  Rigby, 
Idaho.  He  and  his  wife  are  the  parents  of  two  small 
boys.  The  boys  are  James  Charles  and  Arthur  Hjort 
Jr.  These  two  little  boys  are  the  only  children  to  carry 
on  the  Hjort  name.  On  the  27th  of  March  1909, 
Charles's  father  William  L.  Hjort,  purchased  a 
one-hundred  and  sixty  acre  farm  in  Beaver  Canyon. 
This  farm  was  purchased  from  a  Joseph  and  Elizabeth 
Davidson  for  a  sum  of  twelve  hundred  dollars.  That 
fall  of  1909  Charles  and  Nora  moved  their  family 
from  Egin  Bench  to  their  farm  four  miles  north  of 
Spencer  at  the  mouth  of  Beaver  Canyon.  On  the  20th 
of  June  1910  a  baby  girl  was  born  to  Charles  and 
Nora,  she  would  be  named  Matena  Eade  Hjort. 
Little  Matena  Eade  would  only  live  less  than  two 
years,  for  she  contacted  typhoid  fever  and  died. 
Matena  Eade  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Spencer  Cemetery 
on  the  14  of  March  1912.  Seven  weeks  after  the 
death  of  Matena  Eade,  Nora  Hjort  gave  birth  to  a 
baby  boy.  This  child  would  be  the  third  son  and  fifth 
child  born  into  the  Hjort  family.  He  was  bom  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1912,  at  Spencer,  and  would  be  christened 
Dan  L.  Hjort.  Dan,  like  his  older  sister  and  brothers 
attended  school  at  Humphrey  and  Spencer.  Dan 
worked  with  his  father  on  the  ranch  until  he  reached 
his  early  teens,  at  which  time  he  left  the  ranch  and 
went  to  work  for  Preston  Blair  and  Ellsworth  hauling 
and  selling  cars.  In  1942,  Dan  went  into  the  armed 
services  and  was  stationed  at  Victorville,  California. 
He  later  joined  the  Airforce  and  was  stationed  in  New 
Mexico.  At  one  point  in  his  life  he  joined  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  was  sent  to  the  South  Pacific 
for  training.  Dan  was  discharged  from  the  services  in 
1945.  On  20  September,  1945,  Dan  married  Leslie 
Lee  Clifton.  Dan  and  Leslie  had  no  children.  Dan 
was  a  barber  by  trade  and  he  operated  his  shop  in 
Idaho  Falls.  On  2  June  of  1970,  Dan  suffered  a  heart 
attack  and  died. 

On  the  16th  of  August  1912,  Charles'  father 
died  and  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Parker,  Idaho 
Cemetery.  With  the  death  of  his  father,  more 
responsibility  was  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  Charles 
and  his  brothers,  Hyrum  and  George.  Charies  and 
Nora  were  once  again  blessed  with  a  baby  boy.  This 
child  was  to  be  their  fourth  son  and  sixth  child.  He 
was  born  on  the  12th  of  February,  1914,  at  Spencer, 
Idaho.  Because  he  was  born  at  Spencer,  and  because 
the  Hjorts  had  a  close  friend  by  the  name  of  Spencer 
Harwood  who  owned  the  Spencer  Mercantile,  this 
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child  would  be  christened  Spencer  Mousseau  Hjort. 
Spence,  as  his  family  and  friends  affectionately  called 
him,  attended  school  at  Spencer  from  the  first  grade  to 
his  graduation  from  high  school.  While  staying  with 
a  family  at  Humphrey  by  the  name  of  Charles 
Carlson,  Spence  was  crippled  for  life  due  to  an 
accident.  He  had  come  home  from  school  one  night 
and  he  and  Charles  Carlson  started  to  wrestie.  Spence 
picked  Charles  up,  then  Spence  slipped  and  Charles 
came  tumbling  down  and  onto  Spence 's  hip  causing  it 
to  break.  This  unfortunate  accident  left  Spence  with 
a  crippled  leg  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Spence 
graduated  from  high  school  in  1935  and  went  on  to 
work  for  his  father  on  the  family  farm  until  his  father 
sold  it.  Spence  enjoyed  Genealogy,  and  spent  many 
hours  doing  Temple  work  in  the  Idaho  Falls  LDS 
Temple.  Spence  never  married,  and  he  succumbed  on 
the  30th  of  September  1975  and  was  buried  in  the 
Fielding  Memorial  Park  Cemetery  in  Idaho  Falls. 

Conclusion  —  life  history  of  Charles  Alma 
and  Nora.  Charles'  younger  brother,  George,  had 
received  eighty  acres  from  his  fathers  estate,  and  his 
mother  conveyed  it  to  him  on  the  7th  of  May  1914, 
The  other  eighty  acres  of  William  Lauritz  Hjorts  were 
was  conveyed  to  Charles  and  Nora  Hjort  by  Charles 
mother  on  the  25th  of  May  1915.  That  same  year 
George  decided  to  sell  his  eighty  acres  and  he  sold  his 
land  to  Reuben  Moon  on  the  twenty-one  of  December 
of  1915.  Charles  continued  to  farm  his  eighty  acres, 
and  on  the  third  of  November,  1922,  he  was  able  to 
purchase  back  the  eighty  acres  Reuben  Moon  had 
earlier  purchased  from  George  Hjort.  Charles  didn't 
spend  all  of  his  time  working  on  his  farm  and  taking 
care  of  his  cows.  There  were  times  when  he  did  find 
some  leisure  moments  to  pursue  his  favorite  sport  of 
fishing.  One  winter  Charles  and  a  close  friend,  Leo 
Johnson,  went  Ice  fishing  for  three  days;  upon  their 
return  they  had  three  big  wash  tubs  full  of  fish.  Many 
times  Charles  would  fish  on  Beaver  Creek  or  at  the 
Frazier  Dam.  Most  of  Charles's  time  on  the  ranch 
was  spent  taking  care  of  his  milk  cows.  Charles  and 
H.  C.  Wood,  who  was  the  owner  of  tiie  Wood  Live 
Stock  Company  at  Spencer,  entered  into  an  agreement 
in  which  Charles  would  take  any  and  all  bum  lambs 
and  old  ewes  to  raise  and  fatten  up.  When  tiie  lambs 
and  ewes  reached  a  certain  weight.  Woods  would 
purchase  them  from  Charles.  In  a  year,  Charles  and 
his  family  moved  out  of  tiie  log  home  tiiey  had  built  to 
replace  tiie  one  tfiat  had  burned  to  tiie  ground.  Their 
move  was  into  a  two  story  frame  house  on  tiie  west 
side  of  tfie  railroad  tracks.  Nora  Hjorts  reputation  as 
a  great  cook  was  known  far  and  wide  and  her  talents 


witii  sewing  and  crocheting  were  envied  by  all  who 
saw  her  art.  Charles  worked  with  the  Oregon 
Shortiine  Railroad,  as  a  flagman  and  he  helped  witii 
tiie  construction  of  the  new  track.  In  1932  the  State 
of  Idaho  Department  of  Public  Works  were  building  a 
new  road  from  Dubois  to  the  Monida  Pass.  The  road 
would  cut  right  through  Charles's  farm  and  require  a 
one-hundred  foot  easement  with  fifty  feet  on  either 
side.  Charles  and  tiie  state  came  to  an  agreement  and 
a  portion  of  his  farm  was  sold  on  the  23rd  day  of 
August  of  1932.  Charles  and  Nora  continued  to  hve 
at  their  home  at  the  mouth  of  Beaver  Creek  and  farm 
their  ground. 

On  the  17th  day  of  July  of  1947,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three,  Charles  sold  his  farm  to  Harley  E. 
Gunn  of  Clark  County  for  a  sum  of  eight  thousand 
dollars.  Harley  Gunn  later  sold  the  farm  to  Moroni 
Steele,  and  in  1979  Moroni  Steele  sold  the  land  to 
Rand  Robinson  of  Rexburg,  Idaho.  After  the  sale  of 
their  farm  to  Harley  Gunn,  Charles  and  Nora  Hjort 
moved  to  Idaho  Falls  and  acquired  a  home  at  259 
West  16tii  St.  Charles  Alma  Hjort  died  on  tiie  9tii  of 
September  1949  at  the  age  of  seventy  five.  Nora 
Fulchen  Mousseau  Hjort  died  on  the  7th  of  May, 
1953,  at  the  age  of  69,  and  she  and  Charles  were 
buried  at  the  Fielding  Memorial  Cemetery  outside  of 
Idaho  Falls. 

COMPILED  BY  GREAT-GREAT  NEPHEW.  LOWELL  .1. 
PARKINSON 


CHARLES  WILLIAM  HJORT 


Charles 


Charles  William  Hjort,  tiie  son  of  Charles  Alma 
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and  Nora  Folcher  Mousseau  Hjort  was  born  2  May, 
1907,  at  Parker  Idaho,  Fremont  County.  He  first 
went  to  Spencer,  Idaho  in  the  year  of  1909,  when  it 
was  relatively  a  new  town.  It  was  here  that  he  was 
raised  and  went  to  school  through  the  8th  grade,  one 
year  of  school  was  at  Humphrey. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  went  to  work  on  the 
railroad,  and  in  1930  left  the  railroad  to  farm  at  the 
ranch. 

He  was  drafted  into  the  army  in  March  1942. 
Leaving  to  serve  their  country  from  the  county  of 
Clark  were:  Gerald  Hensley,  Guy  Hensley,  Virgil 
Robinette,  "Pete"  Aronson,  Elgie  Leonard,  Tommy 
Kone,  Charles  William  Hjort  and  Warren  Beny. 
Charles  received  his  discharge  in  October,  1945.  He 
worked  on  construction  for  2  years,  then  for  the  City 
of  Idaho  Falls  for  10  years. 

Due  to  health  problems  he  went  into  a  Rest 
Home  at  the  age  of  62. 

COMPILED  BY  LOWELL  .1.  PARKINSON 


DAN  L.  HJORT 

Dan  L.  Hjort  was  bom  May  1,  1912,  at 
Spencer,  Idaho,  the  sixth  child  of  Charles  Alma  Hjort 
and  Nora  Fulcher  Mooso  Hjort.  He  was  16  years  old 
when  he  left  home,  and  decided  to  visit  his  Aunt 
Helen  in  Helena,  Montana.  She  was  his  Dad's  sister. 
Eighteen  months  later,  he  came  back  home  and 
enlisted  in  the  Army  in  1945.  Dan  was  stationed  at 
Hill  Air  Force  Base  in  Utah.  From  there  he  was  sent 
to  South  Africa,  the  same  place  where  his  brother 
Charles  was  stationed.  The  length  of  his  service  is 
unknown.  After  he  was  released  from  the  Army,  he 
came  home  again.  At  first  he  was  employed  by  Smith 
Hart  driving  truck,  then  took  up  barbering,  a  trade  he 
learned  while  in  the  Army.  For  a  short  time  he 
settled  in  Shelley. 

Dan  decided  to  go  to  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  where  he  met  his  future  wife.  They 
eventually  returned  to  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  Dan  again 
took  up  barbering  again  and  enjoyed  their  home  life. 
Both  were  active  in  the  American  Legion.  Aunt  Lee 
was  a  good,  faithful  woman.  Later  she  joined  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints. 

Aunt  Lee  died  of  cancer  December  28,  1965, 
while  uncle  Dan  passed  away  June  27,  1970  of  a  heart 
attack. 

COMPILED  BY  LOWELL  1.  PARKINSON 


GEORGE  AMASA  HJORT 


George,  daughter AVilma.  Violet. 
Matenia  Hiort.  Mrs.  E.W.  Anderson 

George  Amasa  Hjort  was  but  nine  years  old 
when  his  family  moved  to  Egin,  Fremont,  Idaho  in 
1894.  Here,  it  was  this  young  boys  job  to  assist  his 
father  in  the  family  blacksmith  shop. 

He  was  born,  April  14,  1885  at  Fairview, 
Sanpete,  Utah,  being  the  fifth  son,  and  tenth  child, 
bom  to  William  Lauritz  Hjort  and  Matenia  Hansen 
Nielson.  His  early  education  was  obtained  in 
Fairview. 

In  his  youth  he  was  very  competitive.  He  held 
the  position  of  pitcher  on  the  Egin  Baseball  team. 
Since  he  was  small  and  slim  for  his  age,  he  could  hit 
a  ball  clear  across  the  field  and  make  a  home  run  in 
seconds.  In  1907  George  began  courting  Violet  Lynn 
Anderson.  They  became  husband  and  wife  January 
21,  1908. 

His  father  passed  away  in  1912,  thus  his  mother 
required  his  help  in  farming  her  share  of  the  ranch  at 
Spencer. 

George  worked  the  farm  in  the  summer  and 
then  worked  for  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company  in  the 
winter.  Since  his  father  had  been  a  sheep  rancher,  he 
was  well  educated  in  the  raising  of  sheep,  so  his 
talents  were  much  needed  by  the  Wood  Live  Stock 
Company. 

On  the  7th  of  May  1914,  Matenia  Nielson  Hjort 
sold  her  interest  in  the  farm  on  eighty  acres  to  her  son 
George.  The  sale  was  listed  as  a  gift  deed  sale. 
Matenia 's  land  was  situated  in  the  east  half  of  the 
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Southwest  one  fourth  of  section  thirty  five  of 
Township  thirteen  north  in  Range  thirty  six.  George 
and  his  wife  farmed  their  land  at  Spencer,  living  in  a 
cabin  they  shared  with  George's  older  brother  Hyrum 
and  his  wife  Isbella. 

The  life  of  farming  did  not  suite  George,  so  he 
sold  his  eighty  acres  to  Reuben  Moon  on  the  8th  of 
November,  1915,  for  a  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars. 
George  and  Violet  moved  to  St  Anthony,  Idaho  to 
live.  George  and  Violet's  marriage  had  not  produced 
any  children,  so  they  adopted  a  little  girl  and  she  was 
named  Wilma.  Sadness  entered  into  George's  life 
with  the  death  of  his  wife.  Violet  died  suddenly  on 
the  22  January,  1916  just  one  day  after  she  and 
George  had  celebrated  their  eighth  Wedding 
Anniversary.  George  took  his  daughter  Wilma  to  live 
with  her  Grandmother  Anderson.  In  the  spring  of 
1918  George's  mother  had  suffered  a  stroke  and  was 
bedridden.  Mrs.  Hjort  required  constant  attention. 
The  family  hired  a  young  woman  by  the  name  of  Lura 
Ann  Howard  to  look  after  Matenia  Hjorts  needs. 
George  and  Lura  became  attracted  to  each  other  and 
that  fall  they  were  married  on  the  17  of  September, 
1918. 

Lura  was  born  on  the  6th  of  July  1877,  thus 
making  her  eight  years  older  than  George.  To  this 
marriage  was  bom  two  children.  Don  Leo  on  the 
second  of  July  1919,  and  Clea  Hjort  Naduald  on  the 
22  April  1921.  George  and  Lura  made  their  home  in 
St  Anthony.  This  marriage  did  not  last  and  ended  in 
divorce.  On  August  7,  1934  Don  Leo  was 
accidentally  killed  while  swinmiing  in  the  Snake 
River.  He  jumped  off  the  bridge  at  Twin  Groves  and 
hit  his  head  on  a  rock  in  the  water. 

George  moved  from  St.  Anthony,  and  years 
later  he  married  Mae  Harris  on  the  19th  of  July  1950. 
George  died  at  St.  George,  Utah,  on  April  24,  1960. 
He  was  75  years  old  and  he  was  buried  in  the  St. 
George  cemetery. 


HYRUM  PETER  HJORT 


Violet 
Anderson 
&  George 
Hiort 


COMPILED  BY  LOWELL  .T.  PARKINSON 


Mary  Isabella  &  Hvrum  Peter 

Hyrum  Peter  Hjort,  was  bom  the  22  of  January 
1872,  at  his  parents  home  in  Fairview,  Sanpete 
,  Utah.  He  was  the  second  son  and  third  child  bom  to 
William  Lauritz  Hjort  and  Matenia  Hansen  Nielson. 
"Hy",  as  his  friends  called  him,  attended  school  at 
Fairview  and  grew  up  in  that  area.  After  school  hours 
he  could  be  found  helping  his  Grandfather  Niels  Peter 
Hjort,  in  the  family  blacksmith  shop.  "Hy's"  true 
love  was  with  the  raising  of  his  fathers  sheep.  He 
would  spend  many  hours  in  the  back  hills  of  the 
Wasatch  mountains  watching  over  the  families  two 
bands  of  sheep. 

Hyrum  grew  to  manhood  while  living  at 
Fairview  and  he  met  and  later  married  Mary  Isabella 
Thompson  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Sanpete,  Utah.  When  he 
was  twenty -two,  his  father  and  family  moved  to  Egin, 
Fremont,  Idaho.  "Hy"  and  his  wife,  "Issie"  moved 
with  the  rest  of  the  family.  In  March,  of  1909,   "Hy's 
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father  was  headed  for  Alberta,  Canada  when  they 
came  onto  a  ranch  four  miles  west  of  Spencer.  "Hy" 
and  his  father  purchased  the  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acre  ranch  together.  The  land  was  situated  in  the 
location  of  the  former  town  of  Old  Beaver,  in  the 
southwest  quarter  of  section  thirty  five  in  township 
thirteen  north,  of  range  thirty  six  east  of  the  Boise 
Meridian.  The  land  was  purchased  from  a  Joseph 
Davidson  and  his  wife  for  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred 
dollars.  In  the  fall  1909,  "Hy"  and  his  brother 
George  built  a  two  room  log  cabin  on  the  ranch  to 
house  their  families.  In  the  winters  Hyrum  would 
secure  employment  with  the  Wood  Live  Stock 
Company,  working  with  their  sheep.  He  worked  for 
this  company  for  many  years.  Around  1915  Hyrum 
sold  his  interest  in  the  ranch  to  his  brother,  Charles 
Alma  Hjort.  Hyrum  took  his  family  and  moved  to 
East  Helena,  Montana.  He  secured  employment  with 
the  smelter  at  Helena,  and  his  wife  ran  a  boarding 
house.  Working  in  the  smelter,  "Hy"  developed 
tuberculosis,  and  was  forced  to  take  an  early  medical 
retirement.  He  and  his  wife  and  son,  Lester  and 
daughter.  Ivy  moved  back  to  St.  Anthony,  Fremont, 
Idaho.  Hyrum  died  from  tuberculosis  on  the  30th  of 
January  of  1930,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight.  He  was 
buried  in  the  Parker  cemetery  at  Parker,  Fremont, 
Idaho. 

SUBMITTED  &  COMPILED  BY  GREAT-GREAT-NEPHEW 
LOWELL  .1.  PARKINSON 


SPENCER  HJORT 

Uncle  Spencer  was  a  very  kind  and  loving 
person.  He  was  always  very  thoughtful  and  giving. 
A  birthday  for  his  nieces  and  nephews  was  never 
forgotten.  He  always  saw  to  it  that  little  children 
always  received  a  small  gift.  He  made  sure  when  the 
U.S.  Mint  put  out  the  new  coins  that  the  small 
children  each  received  one. 

Uncle  Spencer  loved  music.  He  kept  a  large 
collection  of  records  and  tapes  at  home.  Whenever  he 
would  visit  anyone  of  us  who  had  pianos  or  musical 
instruments,  he  would  always  have  us  play  for  him. 
At  times  he  would  even  record  our  music. 

He  enjoyed  his  callings  in  the  church  and  was 
depended  upon  by  the  widows  in  the  ward.  Whenever 


there  was  a  "Special  Interest"  fireside  or  activity,  he 
was  always  available  to  give  a  ride  to  anyone  who 
needed  it.  Also  there  times  when  someone  needed  to 
run  to  the  store  or  have  errands,  run  and  Uncle 
Spencer  was  always  very  willing  to  be  of  assistance. 

Uncle  Spencer  was  quite  the  traveler.  He 
always  enjoyed  taking  the  bus  and  visiting  members  of 
the  family  in  the  different  areas  of  the  United  States. 
He  carried  his  camera  wherever  he  went  and  had 
many  photo  albums  of  all  the  children  and  places  he 
visited.  We  all  made  sure  that  he  was  taken  where  he 
wanted,  to  see  the  sights  he  wanted  to  see;  he  was 
always  very  grateful  when  we  remembered  him  this 
way.  Whenever  someone  in  the  family  needed 
financial  assistance.  Uncle  Spencer  was  always  willing 
to  help  out.  He  also  contributed  to  the  missionary 
fund  and  if  one  of  the  members  of  the  family  were 
out,  he  helped  support  them  as  well.  Uncle  Spencer 
left  a  good  impression  on  us  all  and  will  always  be 
remembered. 

COMPILED  BY  LOWELL  .1.  PARKINSON 


WILLARD  AUGUSTUS  HJORT 


%^„M,^.. 


Willard  Augustus 

Willard  Augustus  Hjort,  better  known  to  friends 
as  "Bill",  was  born  October  28,  1883  at  Fairview, 
Sanpete,  Utah.  He  was  the  fourth  son  and  ninth  child 
of   William    Lauritz    Hjort    and    Matenia    "Teena" 

Nielsen. 

Willard     received     his     early    education     in 
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Fairview.  His  oldest  sister  Amelia  married  Ephriam 
M.  Davidson  in  1888  and  in  1892  they  had  moved  to 
Twin  Groves,  Fremont,  Idaho.  She  persuaded  her 
father  to  move  to  Idaho  so  at  the  age  of  1 1  Willard 
found  himself  living  in  Egin,  Fremont,  Idaho. 

Willard  loved  horses.  He  was  completely 
enthralled  with  the  life  of  a  cowboy.  He  lived  by  the 
code  or  philosophy  that  there  was  never  a  critter  that 
he  couldn't  ride.  He  grew  into  manhood  practically 
living  atop  a  horse.  He  could  be  found  at  any  and  all 
rodeos  in  the  area,  riding  a  bucking  horse  or  wild 
bull. 

On  the  27  of  March  1909,  Bills  father  and 
older  brother  Hyrum  P.  Hjort,  purchased  a  160  acre 
farm  at  Spencer,  Fremont,  Idaho.  Bill  lived  on  the 
farm  in  a  small  cabin. 

At  the  age  of  26  Bill  hired  on  as  a  cowhand 
with  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company.  He  held  this 
job  for  17  years. 

By  1923  he  had  built  up  a  herd  of  thirty 
bucking  horses  and  wild  bulls  for  the  rodeo  circuit.  He 
took  his  stock  to  Grass  Prairie,  Montana  and  worked 
on  a  cattle  ranch  in  that  area.  Later  he  worked  for  the 
Rawson  Wyatt  Ranch,  breaking  horses  and  herding 
cattle  at  Beaver  Canyon. 

He  returned  to  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company,  to 
run  its  sheep  business.  In  1920  he  purchased  the  Egin 
Store  from  the  Packer  family.  He  operated  the  store 
for  a  year  and  then  sold  his  interests. 

By  1928  his  reputation  as  a  top  rodeo  rider  and 
his  expertise  in  horsemanship  had  reached  the  movie 
studios  of  Hollywood.  He  was  hired  by  cowboy  actor 
William  S.  Heart,  to  be  a  rider  and  stunt  man  in  some 
of  Hearts  western  movies.  Willard  took  thirty  of  his 
horses  and  headed  for  California  in  the  summer  of 
1929. 

He  had  ridden  too  many  bucking  broncs  as  it 
turned  out.  While  working  for  the  Wood  Live  Stock 
Company  one  of  the  other  ranch  hands  bet  him  he 
couldn't  ride  a  certain  wild  bull.  The  ranch  hand  lost 
his  bet.  Bill  rode  that  bull  long  after  most  cowlx)ys 
would  have  bitten  the  dust.  By  the  time  his  ride  was 
finished  he  had  blood  streaming  from  the  corners  of 
his  mouth.  A  lifetime  of  abusing  his  body  in  that 
fashion  won  him  many  such  bets  but  lost  him  his 
health.  He  was  never  able  to  finish  the  movie  because 
the  lining  of  his  stomach  had  deteriorated  and  his 
health  failed  him.  Willard  never  married.  He  was  a 
tall  man  in  stature  and  he  lived  the  code  of  the  west. 

Two  months  after  his  47th  birthday  he  died  on 
December  30,  1930  in  California.  His  girl  friend  had 
his  body  cremated  and  his  ashes  were  strewn  over  the 


Hollywood  Studio  where  he  worked. 

COMPILED  BY  LOWELL  .1.  PARKINSON 


WILHELM  LAURITZ  HJORT 


Wilhelm  Lauritz 

Wilhelm  Lauritz  Hjort  translated  from  Danish 
into  English  means  William  Louis  Elk.  William,  born 
July  17,  1845  in  Love,  Soro,  Denmark,  was  the 
second  son  of  four  children  born  to  Niels  Peter  and 
Dorthea  Ancena  Hansen  Jorgensen  Hjorth.  Other 
brothers  and  sister  were:  Peter  Herman  Hjorth, 
August  Adrainus  Hjorth,  and  Johanne  Dorthea 
Annesine  Hjorth.  He  spent  his  childhood  in  Love, 
where  he  attended  school,  and  helped  his  father  in  the 
family  blacksmith  shop. 

His  family  was  very  poor  and  at  an  early  age 
he  found  himself  working  for  different  people  to  earn 
his  keep.  Then  in  the  spring  of  1860  he  was 
introduced  to  the  Mormon  Church,  joining  that  same 
year.  His  father  was  very  bitter;  however,  one 
evening  his  father  attended  one  of  their  meetings  with 
intentions  of  disrupting  and  driving  the  missionaries 
out  of  town,  but  was  soon  converted  and  baptized  by 
Elder  Ole  Poulson  in  1861. 

On  April  12,  1861,  William,  his  brothers  and 
grandparents,  the  Nielsons,  started  for  American, 
booking  passage  on  the  ship  "Monarch  of  the  Sea", 
arriving  in  New  York  on  June  19,  1861.  From  here 
they  traveled  to  Winter  Quarters  in  box  cars.  At  this 
time  in  history  tiie  Civil  War  was  in  full  force  and  all 
able  bodied  men  were  being  conscripted   into  the 
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services.  Fortunately  the  Hjorths  were  not  American 
citizens  and  could  not  be  drafted.  After  arriving  at 
Winter  Quarters,  William's  foster  grandfather  Nielson 
purchased  a  cow,  three  head  of  oxen  and  a  wagon, 
then  took  the  family  across  the  plains  for  the  city  of 
Zion.  For  some  reason,  William,  age  fifteen,  and  his 
younger  brother,  Adrainus,  14,  were  left  at  Winter 
Quarters  to  fend  for  themselves.  Later  they  joined 
the  John  R.  Murdock  Handcart  Company,  walking 
every  step  of  the  way  to  Salt  Lake  City,  arriving 
September  12,  1861,  where  William  secured  a  job  at 
a  local  blacksmith  shop.  In  the  spring  of  1862  the 
family  was  reunited  as  the  parents  and  sister  arrived  in 
Brigham  City  from  Denmark.  (Hjorth  changes  to 
Hjort  in  America.) 

The  family  moved  to  Mellville,  Utah,  and 
began  building  a  dugout  to  live  in  their  first  winter. 
The  first  five  years,  almost  every  crop  was  a  complete 
loss.  They  fought  grasshoppers  and  crickets  almost 
every  harvest.  Men,  women  with  infants,  and 
children,  turned  out  in  a  mass  to  help  drive  the  insects 
with  clubs  and  sacks  into  large  irrigation  ditches, 
where  four  or  five  men  could  stand  with  bushel 
baskets  and  dip  them  out  of  the  water  and  onto  piles 
of  straw.  The  wet  crickets  would  bury  themselves 
into  the  straw  and  the  piles  would  be  set  on  fire  on  all 
four  sides  at  the  same  time,  to  prevent  their  escape. 
The  men  also  would  make  drags  out  of  poles  about 
sixteen  feet  long  with  sagebrush  tied  all  along  the 
pole.  They  would  hook  each  drag  to  a  horse  and 
place  a  boy  atop  the  horse  and  send  the  horse  off  at  a 
full  gallop.  This  approach  would  crush  the  crickets  by 
the  thousands.  This  process  continued  on  each 
farmers  land. 

William  met  a  beautiful  Danish  girl,  Mathenia 
Hansen  Nielsen,  whom  he  married  November  7,  1868 
in  Salt  Lake  City  Endowment  House.  Her  father  was 
Hans  I.  Nielsen.  Their  family  was  to  include  eleven 
children;  however,  two  sons  died  in  infancy,  William 
L.  Jr,  and  Arthur  Eugene.  Their  other  children  were: 
Hannah  Amelia,  Hyrum  Peter,  Charles  Alma,  Matenia 
Victoria,  Cora  Helen,  Dora  Ellen,  Willard  Augustus, 
George  Amasa,  and  Mae  Valate,  and  raised  one 
grandson. 

On  July  12,  1888  their  daughter,  Hannah 
Amelia,  married  Ephriam  Marning  Davidson  at  the 
Manti  Temple. 

In  the  spring  of  1892  Amelia  and  husband 
Ephriam  decided  to  move  from  Fairview,  Utah,  to  a 
new  farming  community  at  Twin  Groves,  Fremont, 
Idaho.  In  1894  the  sheep  industry  in  Utah  was  at  the 
verge  of  disaster—the  price  of  wool  had  fallen  to  its 


lowest  point  and  William  was  going  broke  on  his 
sheep.  Before  William  could  dispose  of  his  two  bands 
of  sheep  the  market  fell  and  the  Hjorts  lost  every 
penny  they  had.  Times  were  so  austre  that  life  itself 
was  sustained  by  living  on  bread  and  milk  and  lumpy 
dick,  which  was  made  from  stirring  flour  into  milk. 
Amelia  and  Ephriam  were  joined  by  her  parents, 
William  and  Matenia  in  1984.  Amelia  had  been 
suffering  for  years  from  Tuberculosis,  and  died  three 
months  short  of  her  twenty-ninth  birthday,  on  October 
20,  1898,  leaving  a  husband  and  five  children.  The 
baby,  three  months,  Lorenzo  Guy,  was  raised  by  the 
Hjort  grandparents.  A  young  freighter  by  the  name  of 
John  Leonard  Waldemar  helped  to  move  his  family 
and  belongings  to  Egin  Bench,  where  they  purchased 
some  land  from  Abraham  Branson.  Here  he  also  set 
up  a  blacksmith  shop,  being  the  first  in  the  community 
of  Egin  Bench.  Eventually,  their  second  daughter, 
married  Mr.  Waldemar. 

By  the  year  1909  William  and  Matenia  were 
becoming  tired  with  their  surroundings  at  Egin.  They 
heard  of  some  good  land  to  be  bought  at  a  reasonable 
price  in  Alberta,  Canada.  The  Hjorts  started  off  on 
their  journey  north  in  the  spring  of  1909.  They  had 
traveled  as  far  as  Beaver  Canyon,  four  miles  north  of 
Spencer,  Idaho,  when  William  saw  a  ranch  he  liked. 
The  owner  of  the  ranch  was  a  Joseph  and  Elizabeth 
Davidson  of  Spencer,  Fremont,  Idaho.  They 
purchased  the  land  from  the  Davidson's  at  the  cost  of 
12  hundred  dollars  for  one-hundred  and  sixty  acres. 
William,  with  the  help  of  his  sons,  Hyrum,  Charles, 
Willard  and  George  worked  their  new  ranch.  William 
secured  work  with  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company  as 
a  blacksmith.  He  turned  his  share  of  the  ranch 
purchased  fi-om  the  Davidsons  on  March  27,  1909 
over  to  his  son,  Hyrum. 

William  and  Matenia  then  returned  to  their 
home  in  Egin  in  the  fall  of  191 1 .  On  September  30th 
of  that  same  year  he  sold  his  eighty  acre  Egin  farm  to 
Joseph  L.  Sorenson  for  a  sum  of  $500.  Along  with 
the  sale  went  his  shares  in  the  St.  Anthony  Canal 
Company,  and  one  Deering  mover  and  rake,  one  grain 
feeder,  one  harrow  and  plow.  Before  the  sale  was 
made  Joe  hired  William  and  his  sons  to  construct  an 
eight  horse  barn  by  the  side  of  Williams  old  two  room 
log  cabin.  After  the  sale  of  his  farm,  William  retired, 
and  he  and  Matenia  spent  many  leisure  hours  riding  in 
their  white  top  buggy  with  Williams  two  sorrel  horses 
pulling  it,  visiting  with  Matenia's  niece  and  nephew, 
James  and  Ry  Mortensen  at  Salem. 

William  died  at  his  home  in  Egin  Bench  on 
August  12,  1912  from  a  heart  attack  at  the  age  of  67. 
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He  was  buried  at  the  Parker  City  Cemetery. 

TENIA  ^aELSEN  RIORT 


MATENIA 


Marthine  Matenia  Hjort,  was  born  the  28th  day 
of  March,  1849,  at  KlavseboUe,  Svendborg,  Denmark, 
She  was  the  fourth  child  and  third  daughter  born  to 
Hans  I.  Nielsen  and  Johanne  Christine  Andersen. 
Matenia's  father  was  of  rich  and  noble  extraction  and, 
therefore,  she  was  allowed  to  attend  school  and 
receive  an  education.  Matenia's  paternal  Grandfather, 
Niels  Jensen,  was  the  Mayor  of  Stengade,  Svengborg, 
Denmark.  It  would  have  been  the  privilege  of 
Matenia's  father  to  have  succeeded  her  grandfather  as 
Mayor,  but  due  to  the  fact  that  Matenia's  mother  was 
a  commoner,  and  the  fact  that  her  parents  were 
married  against  the  will  of  the  Mayor  and 
townspeople,  her  father  was  denied  the  succession. 
Matenia's  uncle  and  her  father's  brother-in-law,  Peder 
Gregersen,  became  the  Mayor  at  the  death  of 
Matenia's  grandfather.  Matenia  remembered  when 
her  father's  mother  died.  She  had  been  so  well 
respected  by  the  towns  people  of  Stengade  that  when 
she  died  the  poor  people  of  that  town  strew  flowers 
from  her  home  to  the  grave  yard  and  made  an  arch  of 
flowers  to  carry  her  coffin  through. 

Hansen,  Matenia's  grandmother,  used  to  give 
her  and  her  two  sisters,  Inger  and  Christine,  money  to 
buy  candy.  Matenia  would  always  end  up  with  her 
little  sisters  money  for  Christine  would  give  it  to 
Matenia  to  carry  her  when  her  little  legs  could  not 
carry  her  a  distance  of  walking  a  Danish  mile  (four 
English  miles  make  up  one  Danish  mile). 

Matenia  was  baptized  along  with  her  father  on 
the  29th  of  September  1859  at  the  Tranerjar  Mission. 
When  the  towns  people  found  out  that  the  Nielsen 
family  had  joined  the  Mormon  Church  they  were 


chased  out  of  the  town.  The  only  possession  Matenia 
was  able  to  take  with  her  was  a  plate,  hand-painted 
with  a  big  red  rose  on  it.  Matenia  would  carry  this 
plate  with  her  across  the  ocean  and  across  the  plains 
of  America. 

Matenia's  parents  and  her  four  sisters  Inger, 
Dorthe,  Brigittee,  Christine  and  herself  left  Denmark 
on  the  17th  of  April  1861.  They  sailed  as  third-class 
passengers  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Nielsen 
family  was  seven  weeks  crossing  the  ocean,  after 
which  their  ship  docked  on  the  shores  of 
Massachusetts.  There  is  no  record  of  how  the  family 
traveled  from  Massachusetts  to  Florence,  Nebraska, 
but  many  people  traveled  by  rail.  Matenia's  father 
purchased  two  oxen  and  a  covered  wagon  while  the 
family  was  stationed  at  Florence.  The  Nielsens  left 
Florence  by  covered  wagon  on  their  trek  across  the 
plains  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  territory. 

The  Nielsen  wagon  was  heavily  loaded  with 
provisions  and  with  machinery,  therefore,  Matenia  and 
her  mother  and  four  sisters  were  required  to  walk  the 
entire  distance  across  the  great  plains,  with  Matenia 
carrying  her  hand  painted  plate  all  the  way.  The 
Nielsen  family  crossed  the  plains  with  the  Capt.  John 
Wooley  Company.  The  trek  across  the  plains  took 
about  four  months. 

As  they  traveled  along  their  wagons  were 
spread  out  over  a  distance  of  a  half-mile.  There  was 
a  cow  tied  behind  each  wagon,  with  a  man  walking 
beside  each  of  the  ox  teams  with  a  whip  in  his  hand. 
The  mothers  with  their  children  trudged  along, 
footsore  and  weary  and  nearly  always  hungry;  they 
eagerly  watched  for  the  wagon  master  to  call  a  halt  to 
the  wagon  train  for  the  night.  Their  rations  were 
humble,  consisting  mostly  of  rye  bread,  a  little  milk 
and  if  they  were  fortunate  enough,  perhaps  a  little 
venison  or  buffalo. 

At  their  camping  sites,  near  a  water-hole  if 
possible,  their  wagons  were  pulled  into  a  large  circle 
as  a  defense  against  the  Indians.  A  bonfire  was  built 
in  the  center  where  they  would  all  gather  in  the 
evening,  and  hold  their  meetings.  They  would  sing 
their  praises  of  gratitude  and  thanksgiving  to  their 
maker  and  in  humility  ask  for  his  protection  as  they 
lay  their  weary  bodies  on  the  prairie  floor  for  the 
night.  After  four  months  on  the  plains  and  six  months 
to  the  day  from  the  time  they  left  Denmark,  they 
arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Under  the  jurisdiction  of 
President  Brigham  Young,  of  the  Mormon  Church, 
and  the  General  supervision  of  a  Bishop  Bingham,  the 
Nielsens  commenced  their  pioneer  life  in  Cache 
Valley,  in  a  little  town  known  as  Hyrum.    The  town 
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was  named  after  Hymm  Smith,  a  brother  of  the  slain 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  The  number  of  famihes 
located  at  Hyrum  could  easily  be  counted  on  ones' 
fingers  and  they  were  all  poverty  stricken.  Their 
houses  were  built  of  logs,  plastered  with  mud  between 
the  logs.  Small  poles  were  laid  on  the  roof  and 
covered  with  sagebrush  and  soil.  The  floor  was  of 
dirt  and  the  windows  and  doors  consisted  of  factory  or 
muslin.  These  cabins  of  one-room  each  were  built 
close  together  as  a  fortress  against  the  Indians.  In 
rainy  weather,  pots  and  pans  could  be  seen  scattered 
over  the  beds  and  clothing  to  catch  the  water  as  it 
came  trickling  through  the  roofs.  The  Nielsen  family 
was  industrious,  and  it  didn't  take  long  before  their 
conditions  were  improved.  Matenia's  father  was  the 
first  man  to  have  glass  windows  in  his  home  in 
Hyrum, 

In  1868  Matenia  met  a  young  Danish  man, 
William  L.  Hjort,  from  the  near  by  town  of  Mellville, 
and  married. 

They  made  their  first  home  in  Mellville  on  a 
farm.  Matenia  loved  to  sew  and  make  fine  crocheted 
things.  She  loved  fine  glassware  and  she  collected 
small  tea  cups  and  saucers.  Her  home  was  full  of 
antiques  she  loved  to  collect.  Matenia's  favorite 
leisure  pass  time  was  composing  fine  poetry.  She 
was  a  strong  woman.  In  1901  her  mother,  Johanne 
Christine  Andersen  Nielsen,  came  to  visit  Matenia. 
Her  mother  suddenly  took  ill  and  died  on  the  30th  of 
January  1901.  Matenia's  mother  was  laid  to  rest  in 
the  family  plot  in  the  Parker  cemetery.  Matenia  was 
a  religious  woman  and  a  very  proud  one.  She  was 
always  well  dressed  and  her  hair  was  always  in  place. 
Being  Danish,  she  loved  her  coffee  and  drank  it  on  a 
regular  basis.  She  would  take  a  sugar  cube  and  place 
it  between  her  teeth  and  commence  drinking  her  cup 
of  coffee,  when  she  was  finished  with  the  cup  she 
would  still  have  half  the  cube  left  over. 

Matenia  spent  her  later  years  traveling  between 
her  home  in  Egin  and  her  ranch  at  Beaver  Canyon 
four  miles  north  of  Spencer,  Idaho.  On  the  7th  of 
May  1914,  Matenia  sold  her  interest  in  the  Beaver 
Canyon  Ranch  to  her  youngest  son,  George. 

Matenia  raised  her  children  to  be  industrious 
and  independent.  She  was  a  woman  who  enjoyed 
good  humor  and  telling  jokes.  She  was  also  a  stem 
woman  who  would  not  tolerate  misbehavior  from  her 
children.  Whenever  they  were  unruly  she  would  take 
a  sewing  thimble  and  flip  her  children  on  the  forehead 
with  it. 

Matenia  took  ill  in  the  spring  of  1921  and  she 
passed  away  at  her  daughter  Victoria's  home  in  Egin. 


She  died  from  a  stroke  on  the  2nd  of  January  1922,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-  two.  She  was  laid  to  rest  beside 
her  husband,  William  ,in  the  Parker  cemetery  at 
Parker,  Fremont,  Idaho. 

(Story  from  Histories  of  Ane  Christine  Nielsen 
Liljenquist,  Ina  Waldemar  Branson  Grover,  Viola 
Cooch  Posey,  Hannah  Arzetta  Davidson  Parkinson, 
and  Charles  William  Hjort) 

COMPILED  BY  LOWELL  .1.  PARKINSON.  GREAT-GREAT 
GRANDSON 


LAMONT  AND  MAY  PETERSON  HODGES 


LaMont  &  May 

LaMont  Hodges'  association  with  Clark  County 
began  in  1937,  when  he  accepted  a  contract  to  be 
principal  of  the  Medicine  Lodge  school  for  $125  a 
month  (for  9  months)  and  a  small  log  house  in  which 
to  live. 

LaMont  Earley  Hodges  was  born  in  Garden 
City,  Utah,  on  April  26,  1904,  to  Nathanial  John  and 
Rosa  Earley  Hodges.  LaMont  would  later  have  one 
brother  and  four  sisters. 

LaMont  helped  in  his  dad's  general  store  and 
on  the  farm.  The  groceries  and  gas  for  the  store  had 
to  be  hauled  by  team  from  Paris  and  Montpelier, 
Idaho.   LaMont  made  many  of  these  trips  for  his  dad. 

He  attended  school  in  Garden  City  through  the 
10th  grade.  His  junior  year  he  attended  BYC  High 
School  in  Logan,  Utah,  living  with  his  Grandmother 
Hodges  and  Aunt  Annie.  His  senior  year  he  went  to 
Fielding  Academy  in  Paris,  Idaho,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1922.  The  following  year  he  returned  to 
Logan,  Utah,  to  attend  BYC  College,  staying  with  his 
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Uncle  Carl  and  doing  chores  for  his  room  and  board. 

After  only  one  year  at  college  he  returned  to 
Garden  City  to  teach  school  for  three  years,  attending 
summer  school  each  summer.  He  became  principal  of 
the  school  the  second  year. 

He  then  went  to  work  for  Parco  Oil  Company 
in  Salt  Lake  City  to  earn  enough  money  to  return  and 
finish  his  college  education.  While  working  in  Salt 
Lake  he  sang  in  the  Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir. 

He  returned  to  Logan  to  attend  Utah  State 
Agricultural  College,  working  in  a  service  station  at 
night  to  help  pay  his  way.  He  shared  an  apartment 
with  some  other  boys  where  they  "batched"  to  save 
money.  His  senior  year  roommate  was  Raymond 
Wood.    He  was  graduated  from  US  AC  in  1929. 

He  went  to  work  for  Se well's  grocery  store  in 
Logan,  and  less  than  a  year  later  was  sent  to  Delta, 
Utah,  to  manage  the  Sewell's  store  there. 

LaMont  met  his  future  wife,  Adella  May 
Peterson  in  1928.  May  was  born  in  Lehi,  Utah  on 
May  26,  1911,  to  Anna  Maude  (Anderson)  and 
Edward  Hilmer  Peterson.  May's  dad  was  a 
telegrapher  and  worked  for  the  Oregon  Short  Line 
Railroad,  which  later  became  part  of  the  Union 
Pacific.  The  family  lived  a  short  time  in  Stockton, 
Utah  and  then  moved  to  Downey,  Idaho,  where  a 
sister,  Helen,  and  a  brother,  Joel,  were  born.  Joel 
passed  away  in  Downey  from  diphtheria.  The  next 
move  was  to  Logan,  Utah,  where  brother  Jack  joined 
the  family.  May  attended  Logan  grade  school.  While 
May  was  attending  Jr.  high,  her  mother  passed  away 
leaving  the  responsibility  of  the  home  to  May  and  her 
father.  May  was  graduated  from  Logan  High  School 
in  1929. 

In  June  of  1930  May's  dad  put  her  on  a  train 
to  join  LaMont  in  Delta,  Utah.  They  were  married 
June  9,  1930,  in  Oak  City,  Utah,  a  town  near  Delta. 

In  the  fall  of  1930  LaMont  was  offered  the  job 
of  principal  of  the  school  in  Springfield,  Idaho,  for 
$150  a  month. 

A  girl,  Geraldine,  was  born  at  home  July  31, 
1931,  but  passed  away  in  August.  A  boy,  De Wayne, 
was  born  at  home  December  17,  1932. 

LaMont  taught  one  more  year  at  Springfield, 
but  because  of  the  depression  his  wages  were  cut.  He 
was  able  to  get  more  pay  as  principal  at  Thomas, 
Idaho;  however,  the  following  year  the  school  year 
was  cut  to  8  months  and  LaMont's  salary  cut  to  $85 
a  month.  LaMont  worked  in  the  hay  field  for  $1.50 
a  day  and  lunch.  They  both  hoed  beets,  picked 
strawberries  and  picked  potatoes  to  try  to  make  ends 
meet. 


In  1937  LaMont  accepted  a  contract  to  be 
principal  of  the  Medicine  Lodge,  Idaho,  school  for 
$125  a  month  (for  9  months)  and  a  small  log  house  in 
which  to  live.  Miss  Olson,  (the  only  other  teacher) 
hired  to  teach  the  first  six  grades,  couldn't  find  a  place 
to  stay  so  LaMont  and  May  let  her  stay  in  one  of  the 
three  rooms  of  the  house.  The  house  didn't  have 
electricity  or  water.  Water  was  carried  from  a  cistern 
from  Medicine  Lodge  Creek.  When  Lamont  saw  all 
the  barnyards  along  the  creek  he  asked  the  State  to  test 
the  water;  after  that  water  had  to  be  hauled  from 
Dubois.  Washing  was  done  by  hand  with  a  tub  and 
wash  board.  LaMont  worked  occasionally  on 
Saturday  for  Dan  and  Mary  Thomas  at  Lidy  Hot 
Springs.  Mary  would  let  May  use  her  gasoline  engine 
washer  to  catch  up  on  the  laundry. 

The  school  was  heated  with  big  pot  belly 
stoves.  There  were  two  teaching  rooms  and  a  gym 
that  was  too  small  for  a  full  size  basketball  floor.  It 
had  a  ceiling  so  low  they  had  to  build  higher  square 
openings  in  the  ceiling  above  the  basketball  baskets. 
Even  though  It  was  small  it  was  a  great  place  for 
dances.  When  weather  permitted  the  PTA  would  put 
on  dances,  which  were  well  attended;  the  members 
selling  sandwiches,  cake  and  coffee.  The  only  other 
entertainment  was  to  visit  one  of  the  families  for  meals 
and  exciting  card  games.  Regular  visits  were  made  to 
the  homes  of  Paul  and  Mable  Gauchay,  Ben  Fayle, 
Leo  and  Bernice  Berry,  Hollis  and  Harriet  Shenton, 
and  Robert  and  Nancy  Chastain.  The  roads  were  not 
open  in  the  winter  so  the  Chastains  would  send  a 
sleigh  to  take  the  Hodges  for  dinner  and  card  games. 
When  the  roads  weren't  open  sleighs  were  also  used 
to  bring  the  children  to  school.  Some  of  the  children 
rode  their  horses  to  school.  There  was  a  small  barn 
just  north  and  east  of  the  school  building  where  the 
horses  were  kept  during  the  day.  De  Wayne  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  the  bam  sitting  on  the  horses. 

A  Grange  was  formed  this  year  at  Medicine 
Lodge. 

In  the  summer  of  1938  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  (CCC)  camp  was  moved  into 
Dubois.  Since  the  Legion  Cafe  did  not  stay  open  in 
the  evenings,  the  Hodges  rented  a  couple  of  rooms  in 
the  Theo  Theater  in  Dubois,  from  Nellie  Garettson, 
and  opened  the  Hodges  Sweet  Shop.  The  men  from 
the  CCC  camp  at  the  south  end  of  town,  where  the 
Lindy  Ross  school  is  now  located,  provided  a  goodly 
amount  of  trade  for  the  sweet  shop. 

LaMont's  contract  was  not  renewed  at  Medicine 
Lodge,  so  in  the  fall  of  1938  he  accepted  a  teaching 
job  in  his  old  home  town  of  Garden  City,  Utah.  May 
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and  DeWayne  remained  in  Dubois  until  Christmas 
time,  when  she  was  able  to  lease  the  sweet  shop  to  the 
Palmer  grandchildren  and  join  LaMont  in  Garden 
City. 

LaMont  purchased  100  pair  of  indoor  roller 
skates  and  went  to  different  towns  along  Bear  Lake 
renting  the  skates  for  an  evening  of  skating  at  the  local 
church  or  community  hall.  Upon  returning  to  Dubois 
they  rented  the  Meeker  Hall,  above  Sid  Johnson's 
barber  shop  and  the  Palmer  store  (now  the  Laird 
Building).  They  rented  out  the  skates  until  the  CCC 
camp  left  the  area.  They  also  put  on  dances  in  the 
hall.  These  were  very  well  attended,  especially  the 
"election  night"  dances. 

In  1938  they  had  bought  5  lots  on  Main  street, 
from  the  county,  between  the  old  Conoco  station 
(where  the  Post  office  is  now)  and  the  Theo  theatre, 
with  the  idea  of  building  a  bigger  hamburger  stand. 
In  the  winter  of  1939  some  men,  from  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  representing  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
California  talked  to  LaMont  about  putting  in  a  service 
station  along  with  the  other  business  he  planned  to 
build.  So  LaMont  built  the  first  part  of  the  station, 
later  the  garage  and  house  were  added  to  the  building. 
The  business  opened  in  August  1939.  Inside  were  4 
booths  and  a  counter.  A  Mr.  Hayes  put  in  four  slot 
machines,  on  consignment. 

In  the  fall  of  1939  LaMont  again  went  to 
Medicine  Lodge  as  principal  and  teacher.  Ida  May 
Cook  was  the  teacher  for  the  first  six  grades. 

In  the  winter  of  1941  they  made  plans  to  buy 
a  traveling  motion  picture  circuit  from  Ralph 
Prestwich.  Their  first  show  was  Sunday  December  7, 
1941,  the  day  Japan  attacked  Pearl  Harbor.  In 
addition,  because  of  the  motion  picture  circuit,  the 
Medicine  Lodge  school  board  asked  LaMont  to 
resign,  which  he  did.  Mrs.  Kenneth  Leonardson  filled 
the  vacancy.  LaMont  and  May  were  really  worried 
that  they  might  not  be  able  to  pay  for  the  motion 
picture  circuit  purchase. 

In  the  spring  of  1942  LaMont  worked  on  the 
new  CCC  camp  near  the  sheep  station,  doing  the 
plumbing,  some  carpenter  work  and  as  a  plasterer's 
helper  for  Charley  Theiman.  This  was  about  the  time 
that  the  government  started  rationing  things.  The 
ration  board  would  not  give  extra  gasoline  and  tires 
for  the  motion  picture  circuit.  Some  of  the  people 
who  wanted  the  shows  to  continue  contributed  their 
gas  stamps  to  keep  it  going.    LaMont  bid 


on  and  received  the  contract  to  deliver  mail  from 
Dubois  to  Small  and  Winsper.  John  Hayes  was 
postmaster  at  Dubois,  Louela  Colson  was  postmaster 
at  Small  and  John  Kline  was  postmaster  at  Winsper. 
The  county  couldn't  keep  the  road  open  in  the  winter 
so  LaMont  would  go  to  Small,  and  then  part  of  the 
time  deliver  the  mail  to  Winsper  by  sleigh  fi-om  Ed 
Doschades'  place.  In  1943  LaMont  accepted  a  job 
teaching  at  Hamer,  so  May  and  Waylette  Gauchay 
took  care  of  the  mail  that  year.  In  the  spring  of  1944 
May  took  over  Rhea  Waring's  place  at  the  post  office 
as  an  assistant  to  Postmaster  John  Hayes. 

In  1944-45  LaMont  was  hired  as  principal  at 
Hamer,  grade  and  high  school.  One  of  the  teachers 
LaMont  had  hired  went  off  to  the  war  so  May 
resigned  ft-om  the  post  office  and  went  to  Hamer  to 
teach  on  an  emergency  war  time  teaching  permit.  She 
attended  sunmier  school  each  summer  and  taught  at 
Hamer  for  three  years.  DeWayne  attended  Hamer  for 
the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  was  graduated 
from  the  eighth  grade  as  Valedictorian. 


Lowell  and  Helen  Brown  Family 

In  1947  Lowell  and  Helen  (May's  sister)  Brown 
and  family:  Edward,  Geraldine,  Reid,  Ray  and  Rex 
moved  to  Dubois.  A  daughter,  Diane,  was  bom  later. 
Lowell  and  LaMont  worked  together  as  carpenters  in 
Dubois  and  at  the  sheep  station  until  the  fall  of  1949, 
when  LaMont  went  to  work  as  a  math  and  science 
teacher  at  Dubois  for  the  next  five  years.  When  in 
Dubois,  Lowell  served  as  the  Presiding  Elder  in  the 
LDS  Church  and  on  the  city  council.  On  March  17, 
1951  Helen,  who  was  president  of  the  Beaver  Creek 
Ward  LDS  Primary,  and  3  of  the  primary  teachers; 
Minota  Hoopes,  Anne  "Toot"  Thomas,  and  Marilyn 
Wurthrich,  were  returning  from  a  primary  meeting  in 
Rigby.  Just  West  of  the  Snake  River  near  Roberts 
their  car  was  hit  by  the  car  of  a  Mr.  Hunter  from 
Kilgore.     All  of  the  ladies  were  badly  hurt.     Helen 
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was  unconscious  for  weeks  and  was  in  the  hospital  for 
months.  The  Browns  moved  back  to  Logan,  Utah,  in 
the  fall  of  1951. 

DeWayne  started  high  school  in  Dubois  the 
first  year  it  became  Clark  County  High.  He 
participated  in  all  sports  and  served  as  Student  Body 
President  during  his  senior  year.  He  was  graduated  in 
1951,  and  that  fall  he  entered  college  at  Utah  State 
Agricultural  College  in  Lx)gan,  Utah.  He  married 
Peggy  O'Neil  February  2, 1952,  in  Preston,  Idaho.  In 
March  1953  he  decided  to  join  the  Air  Force  along 
with  his  uncle  Don  Peterson.  DeWayne  served  four 
years  in  the  Air  Force  attaining  the  rank  of  Staff 
Sergeant. 

He  then  went  to  work  for  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration;  later  it  became  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  where  he  worked  until  he  retired 
November  25,  1983.  He  then  worked  for  two  years 
as  a  consultant  before  deciding  to  return  to  Idaho  to 
become  a  gentleman  rancher.  DeWayne  and  Peggy 
had  five  sons;  Michael  who  killed  himself  at  the  age 
of  14),  Randolph,  Ricky,  Edward  and  Lamont.  They 
were  divorced  December  17,  1%9.  DeWayne 
married  Gayle  (Murrey)  Comitas  on  June  20,  1970, 
with  Gayle 's  dad,  Frank  Murrey,  serving  as  best  man 
and  May  Hodges  as  Matron  of  Honor.  Gayle  had  one 
son,  John,  who  came  to  live  with  Mom  and  Dad 
(DeWayne)  when  he  got  out  of  high  school.  Randy, 
John,  and  Edward  are  married  and  there  are  four 
grandchildren:  Nicholas,  Alison,  Joshua,  and 
Jacqueline. 


Gavle  &  DeWavne 


In  1954  both  LaMont  and  May  accepted 
contracts  to  teach  at  Rigby  and  Ririe  respectively. 
While  at  Rigby  LaMont  was  honored  one  year  as 
teacher  of  the  year  for  Jefferson  County.  He  retired 
from  Rigby  in  1969.  While  teaching  at  Ririe  May 
attended  Ricks  and  Idaho  State  night  classes  and  went 
to  summer  school  in  Logan  where  she  received  her 
degree  in  Business  with  a  minor  in  Library  Science, 
and  was  graduated  in  1959.  She  attended  another 
library  class  at  Missoula,  Montana,  the  following 
sununer  and  then  received  a  grant  to  attend  library 
school  in  Seattle  Washington,  the  following  year.  She 
taught  for  22  years  at  Ririe,  retiring  in  1976.  While  at 
Ririe  she  even  taught  some  adult  night  business 
classes,  served  for  20  years  as  manager/treasurer  of 
the  Jefferson  County  Employees  Credit  Union,  turning 
that  job  over  to  someone  else  in  1986. 


Jack 

Jack  Peterson  came  to  Dubois  to  live  with  his 
sister  May.  He  took  care  of  the  service  station  while 
LaMont  and  May  taught  school  in  Rigby  and  Ririe. 
Jack  lived  in  Dubois  for  13  years.  On  October  10, 
1974,  upon  returning  from  DeWayne 's  in  California, 
they  found  Jack  had  committed  suicide. 

LaMont  and  May  are  members  of  the  LDS 
church.  May  served  as  work  director  when  Wanda 
Willis  was  Relief  Society  President.  While  teaching 
at  Ririe  she  served  on  the  Rigby  Stake  Board  and 
helped  set  up  the  library  at  the  Rigby  Stake  Center. 
When  the  stake  was  split  she  served  as  stake  librarian 
of  the  Roberts  Stake  and  as  church  librarian  at 
Dubois.  She  also  helped  organize  the  Library  District 
for  the  public  library  and  served  on  the  public  library 
board  as  well  as  the  regional  library  board. 

In  Blackfoot,  LaMont  served  on  the  Sunday 
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School  Stake  Board.  He  has  taught  several  classes  and 
served  as  MIA  president.  When  they  moved  to 
Dubois  he  helped  with  the  remodeling  of  the  church 
after  it  was  moved  from  the  hill.  After  the 
remodeling  was  complete  he  was  made  Presiding 
Elder  of  the  Beaver  Creek  Branch.  About  two  years 
later  Spencer  W.  Kimball,  who  was  later  president  of 
the  church,  came  to  Dubois  to  dedicate  the 
remodeled  church. 

In  1%3  LaMont  was  elected  to  the  village 
board.  About  the  middle  of  the  year,  Lewis 
Youngstrom,  the  mayor,  moved  away  from  Dubois 
and  LaMont  was  appointed  to  serve  the  rest  of  term. 
The  next  year  he  was  appointed  to  serve  as  treasurer 
and  at  the  time  of  this  writing  is  still  taking  care  of  the 
city  books. 

LaMont  and  May  are  active  in  the  Lions  Club. 
He  has  held  most  of  the  offices  in  the  Dubois  Club 
and  was  elected  District  Governor  of  District  39E  for 
the  year  1975-76.  The  following  year  he  was  elected 
as  Council  Chairman  for  the  Multiple  District  39.  He 
served  eleven  years  on  the  Idaho-Oregon  Sight 
Foundation,  one  year  as  president.  He  has  received 
the  International  Presidents  Humanitarian  Award,  and 
holds  the  highest  award  of  Lions  International,  the 
Melvin  Jones  Fellowship. 

May  is  a  member  of  the  Dubois  Lioness  Club. 
She  held  several  offices  in  the  Rebecca  Lodge 
including  Noble  Grand.  She  works  for  the  Clark 
County  Historical  Society,  assisting  with  library  and 
photographic  duties.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Clark 
County  Extension  Homemakers  council  and  in  1986 
was  crowned  as  their  queen  at  their  annual  Tasting 
Tea. 

At  the  present  time  LaMont  and  May  spend 
part  of  the  winter  months  at  their  condominium  in  St. 
George,  Utah.  The  summer  they  spend  in  Dubois  and 
at  their  cabin  in  Island  Park. 

They  enjoy  traveling  together  or  with  their 
family.  March  1990,  they  went  to  Florida  with 
LaMont's  brothers  and  sisters  touring  Disney  world, 
Epcot  Center,  MGM  Studios  and  enjoyed  a  cruise 
down  to  Cape  Kennedy  to  see  the  Space  Shuttle  on  the 
launch  pad.  During  April  1990,  they  are  all  in  Mesa, 
Arizona,  visiting  one  of  the  sister's  home. 

LaMont  passed  away  at  St.  George  of  a 
lingering  illnes  on  April  12,  1991.  Funeral  services 
were  held  in  Dubois,  with  burial  at  the  family  plot  in 
Logan,  Utah. 

COMPILED  BY  MAY  HODGES 


CARL  AND  ELAINE  HOGGAN 


Matt.  Crystal  Ann.  David. 
Jav.  Nancy.  Elaine.  Carl 

A  familiar  face  each  week  in  Dubois  is  Elaine 
Crystal  Hoggan,  Clark  county's  health  nurse.  She 
assumed  this  position  some  17  years  ago  come  June  of 
1988,  with  an  office  now  set  up  in  the  commissioners 
room  at  the  courthouse  in  Dubois. 

Elaine  was  bom  February  17,  1933  the 
daughter  of  David  Ray  and  Ivy  Jensen  Crystal  at  the 
family  home  in  Garfield,  Idaho. 

It  was  a  terribly  cold  and  hard  winter.  None 
of  the  county  roads  were  plowed  out,  so  when 
Elaine's  mother  started  her  labor,  an  older  brother, 
Floyd,  was  sent  with  a  team  of  horses  and  sleigh  to 
the  Rigby  highway  to  meet  the  doctor.  This  was 
about  a  6  mile  round  trip,  so  upon  returning  with  the 
doctor  they  found  Elaine  was  already  born. 

This  was  quite  a  memorable  event  at  the 
Crystal  home,  as  she  was  the  first  girl  after  9  sons. 

Her  childhood  years  were  at  this  home  playing 
with  cousins  and  neighbors.  As  all  kids  do  in  growing 
up,  she  met  several  challenges.  One  in  particular,  as 
remembered  by  cousin  Betty  Crystal  Ball,  was  being 
chased  home  by  a  jersey  cow. 

A  favorite  friend  in  grade  school  and  high 
school  was  Arlene  Gneiting  Hayes.  They  went  to 
school  together  their  first  years  at  Garfield  school  until 
the  consolidation  with  Rigby.  She  graduated  from  the 
Rigby  high  school  in  1951,  then  continued  her 
education  in  nurses  training  at  Ricks  College,  Idaho 
Falls,  and  Salt  Lake  City.  Nursing  came  as  almost  a 
natural  thing  to  Elaine.  From  early  childh(xxi  she 
spent  much  of  her  time  with  sister  in  laws  at  the  time 
of  their  new  babies  arrivals,  and  always  lent  a  warm 
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tender  hand,  taking  over  their  household  duties  until 
they  were  well. 

Elaine  has  always  enjoyed  horses  and  rodeo  as 
any  Crystal  does.  As  a  youngster  she  was  queen  of 
several  rodeo's  and  celebrations.  This  talent  also 
carried  through  into  her  married  years  as  she  was 
honored  as  Queen  of  the  Island  Park  Rodeo. 

Elaine  has  more  friends  than  a  book  could 
hold  and  each  one  of  them  has  a  warm  word  for  her. 
Her  many  acts  of  kindness  will  long  be  remembered 
by  all. 

She  met  and  later  married  Carl  Hoggan  on 
June  5,  1958  and  has  resided  at  Hamer  since  that 
time. 

Carl  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  "Red"  and 
Mary  Hoggan.  He  moved  with  his  family  to  the 
Medicine  Lxxlge  Hoggan  ranch  in  1947. 

His  early  school  days  were  at  the  little  one 
room  Edie  school,  located  north  of  the  ranch.  He 
continued  his  schooling  at  the  Dubois  school,  one 
year,  then  went  to  Rigby  High,  where  he  graduated. 
While  at  Rigby  he  boarded  with  his  grandparemts, 
then  he  and  Lynn  batched  a  year.  By  this  time  a 
school  bus  route  was  established  for  the  children  of 
Medicine  Lodge  to  travel  to  Dubois,  along  with  their 
former  teacher,  Vivian  Stelzer. 

As  an  eager  young  wife  she  wanted  to  have  a 
beautiftil  garden,  as  so  many  of  the  Hamer  and 
Terreton  people  do.  So  she  called  on  the  help  of  her 
close  neighbor  and  friend,  Maurine  Taylor  Bybee,  for 
advice  on  planting.  Potatoes  is  what  she  seemed 
determined  to  plant  in  her  sandy  soil.  Putting  their 
heads  together  (not  wanting  anyone  to  think  two  farm 
girls  weren't  well  educated  in  the  art  of  planting 
gardens)  Maurine  and  Elaine  figured  one  set  of 
potatoes  seed  grew  one  potato.  With  this  in  mind, 
they  determined  how  many  potatoes  they  wanted  in 
each  hill  and  planted  one  seed  for  each  potato  they 
figured  their  family  would  need  for  the  winter. 

Carl  and  Elaine  have  four  lovely  children: 
Crystal  Ann  Carpenter,  Jay  Hoggan,  David  Hoggan 
and  Nancy  Hoggan,  and  six  grandchildren. 

Besides  her  nursing  duties  she  still  puts  up 
with  the  little  upsets  of  being  a  farmer's  wife  such  as: 
pigs  ruining  a  garden  and  yard,  cattle  getting  into  the 
alfalfa,  corrals  burning  down,  grouchy  hubby  with 
rained  on  hay,  sand  and  sagebrush,  mosquitos  and 
flies,  kids  having  broken  bones,  and  neighbors  needing 
medical  advice,  the  list  could  go  on  and  on. 

She  was  honored  in  the  county  of  Clark  by  the 
Clark  County  Extension  Homemakers  when  she  was 
named  the  1978  Extension  Homemaker  Queen. 


As  all  of  us  who  reside  on  the  desert  know, 
she  has  seen  some  not  so  good  times,  as  well  as  the 
happy  moments.  But  happy,  smiling,  loving,  as 
always  we  know  she'd  not  trade  places  with  anyone. 

The  Hoggan  family  are  kept  on  the  go  with 
their  ranch  work,  as  well  as  with  the  Hoggan  Rodeo 
Company,  producing  many  rodeos  each  year,  mainly 
in  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Utah. 

Carl  has  been  influential  in  many  organizations, 
such  as  the  Lions  Club,  ASCS,  serving  as  a  director 
for  the  Mud  Lake  Telephone  Coop,  to  name  a  few. 

COMPILED  BY  .lOY  BYKSE 


MAX  C.  &  JEAN  AMY  HOGGAN 


Max  &  .lean 

Max  C.  Hoggan  was  the  youngest  son  of  Ralph 
and  Mary  Walker  Hoggan.  Livestock  and  Rodeo 
became  his  main  interest  as  a  young  man.  He  traveled 
to  many  rodeos  to  participate  in  riding  and  roping 
events.  On  some  of  his  earlier  shows  he  accompanied 
Adrian  Carlson,  Ross  Stoddard,  Ted  Vadnais,  Kyle 
Stoddard,  "Benny"  Williams,  and  many  others. 

Max  was  always  a  good  sport.  However,  I'll 
never  forget  going  to  rodeos  at  Wilson,  Wyoming,  and 
how  he  hated  the  drive  on  the  old  road  over  the  Teton 
Pass.  It  made  him  quite  nervous  to  sit  on  the  outside 
by  the  door,  and  even  more  so,  if  he  happened  to  look 
out  the  window.  While  going  to  one  of  these  rodeos 
with  "Bud"  Carlson,  they  had  problems  with  the  car 
heating  up,  so  he  unloaded  the  horses,  rode  one  and 
led  the  other,  to  the  top  of  the  Pass,  while  "Bud" 
managed  get  their  car  and  horse  trailer  over  the  top 
of  the  Pass. 
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Max  was  one  of  the  first  Clark  County  high 
school  rodeo  finalists  to  quality  and  compete  in  the 
National  high  school  rodeo  finals.  During  his  career 
he  was  a  tough  competitor  in  many  events  of  the  sport 
of  rodeo  in  the  Idaho  Cowboys  Association,  Montana 
Rodeo  Association,  Eastern  Idaho  Rodeo  Association, 
as  well  as  Wyoming  Rodeos. 

Max  served  as  president  and  also  as  a  director, 
of  the  Clark  County  Rodeo  Association.  Together 
with  Glen  Zweifel,  they  produced  their  first  rodeo  in 
1964  in  Dubois  at  the  old  arena,  east  of  town.  He 
eventually  decided  to  put  together  his  own  stock  and 
be  a  Rodeo  Producer;  thus  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Hoggan  Rodeo  Company. 

Max  was  born  March  19,  1941,  at  Rexburg, 
Idaho. 

In  1946  he  moved  with  his  family,  his  parents, 
younger  sister,  Ellen,  and  two  older  brothers,  Lynn 
and  Carl,  from  Lx)renzo  to  Upper  Medicine  Lodge 
Canyon,  where  his  dad  purchased  the  former  T.  E. 
Wood  ranch. 

His  early  schooling  was  at  the  Edie  school, 
near  their  ranch.  He  graduated  from  the  Clark  County 
high  school  at  Dubois,  where  he  was  active  in  the 
sports  of  football  and  rodeo. 

While  in  High  School  he  was  one  of  the 
students  riding  the  Medicine  Lodge  school  bus,  when 
it  wrecked  on  the  A-2  highway  by  the  lower  Webster 
ranch.  Seven  were  admitted  to  tihe  Idaho  Falls  LDS 
Hospital,  one  being  a  teacher,  Vivian  Stelzer,  who 
was  pinned  in  her  seat  in  the  bus.  It  was  Max  who 
grabbed  the  seat  and  tore  it  out  of  the  bus,  enabling 
them  to  transport  her  to  the  hospital.  After  the  bus 
was  moved  back  to  Dubois,  many  people  attempted  to 
pull  one  of  the  seats  out,  but  no  one  was  able  to  budge 
any  of  the  seats.  It  remained  a  mystery  as  to  how 
Max  was  able  to  accomplish  such  a  task. 

Max  was  employed  with  the  Clark  County 
School  District  as  a  bus  driver  for  the  Medicine  Lodge 
route  in  1961-62. 

He  married  Jean  Amy  of  Spencer,  May  20, 
1966,  in  Dubois  at  the  Ross  Stoddard  home. 

Jean  was  employed  at  the  Clark  County  ASCS 
office,  working  with  DeLoy  Edwards. 

She,  being  a  good  organizer,  helped  Max  with 
their  rodeos,  and  also  made  sure  each  animal  had  a 
special  rodeo  name.  He  became  a  top  producer  of 
many  ICA,  MRA,  EIRA,  rodeos,  as  well  as  high 
school  and  Inter-collegiate  rodeos  of  Idaho  and 
Montana. 

Max  became  a  member  of  the  Medicine  Lodge 
Cattlemen's  Association, 


Later  Max  and  Jean  were  divorced. 

He  continued  to  live  on  his  Medicine  Lodge 
ranch  and  produce  rodeos  with  the  help  of  his  family. 

Jean  Hoggan  and  Robin  Robinett  purchased  the 
Cow  County  Kitchen  Cafe  business  in  Dubois,  which 
is  now  owned  by  Robin. 


Christi  &  "Matt" 

Max  and  Jean  raised  two  children,  Christi  and 
"Matt".  Christi  married  "Bill"  Berrett  of  Roberts  on 
September  11,  1983.  They  have  had  three  children, 
however,  lost  a  daughter,  Katie,  as  a  baby,  and  now 
have  two  children,  McCall  and  Ginger,  at  home. 

"Matt"  married  Kathryn  Kaufman  of  Victor, 
February  15,  1991,  at  Victor.  "Matt"  has  enjoyed 
working  at  the  Hoggan  ranch,  with  uncle  Lynn,  pretty 
much  during  the  summer  months  and  during  his 
breaks  from  Ricks  College.  Following  his  marriage, 
he  and  his  wife  lived  on  the  lower  Medicine  Lodge 
ranch.   He  and  his  family  now  reside  in  Hamer. 

"Chris"  took  part  in  a  number  of  Rodeo  Queen 
contests,  serving  as  Queen  of  the  Mud  Lake  and 
Dubois  rodeos.  They  were  both  involved  with  4-H 
projects.  "Chris"  was  always  interested  mainly  in  4-H 
Horse  clubs.  Both  "Chris"  and  "Matt"  loved  the 
chance  of  helping  Max  with  his  rodeos.  Then  Chris 
teamed  up  with  a  good  friend,  and  neighbor,  Lauri 
Tavenner.  Together  they  took  good  care  of  Max, 
cooking  his  meals,  and  working  with  him  wherever  a 
Hoggan  Rodeo  Company  rodeo  was  performed.  They 
became  darn  good  hands,  whether  the  need  was  using 
a  hot  shot  in  the  saddle  bronc  chutes,  or  posting  the 
colors  in  the  grand  entry.  As  for  Max,  he  was  "Dad" 
to  both  of  his  girls. 

Max  developed  a  health  problem,  which 
contributed  to  his  death  at  his  home,  January  7,  1982. 
He  is  buried  at  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD 
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MAX 


Max  &  Mr.  Black/Bronc  of  the  Year 

This  verse  ain't  nothin'  fancy,  just  a  few  facts, 
A  short  tribute  to  a  Cowboy  named  Max,  I've  heard 
many  stories  about  'im  from  lots  of  guys,  The  mention 
of  his  name  still  brings  tears  to  their  eyes.  He  rode 
many  a  fast  and  wild  horse—But  he  had  his  gentle  side 
of  course.  All  of  the  buckles  and  trophies  that  he'd 
won—He  was  most  proud  of  his  friends  and  his 
daughter  and  son.  Life  for  him  wasn't  meant  to  be 
long.  So  he  rode  hard  and  fast,  right  or  wrong. 
Knowin'  in  his  heart  he'd  soon  ride  a  higher  trail, 
He'd  win... he  didn't  have  time  to  fail.  After  people 
met  Max,  they  knew— That  a  horse-trader's  word  was 
often  true.  The  men  he  rodeo-ed  with  say  he  was  the 
Best,  Never  givin'  in... He  lived  the  Wild  Wild  West! 
Life  was  cruel  it  made  him  struggle  for  every  breath- 
He  gave  it  a  hell-of-a-fight,  even  at  his  untimely 
death.  With  a  rough  and  ready  wit  and  twinkle  in  his 
eye.  You  can  bet  he's  ramroddin'  a  big  Rodeo 
company  in  the  sky.  Our  trails  never  crossed  and  yet 
when  I  wanta  give  up  and  go  into  hidin'-I  think  of 
Max  and  his  "Pull  your  hat  down  and  come-a-ridin. " 

POEM  TRIBUTE  COMPILED  BY  GAYLE  KLINE 


RALPH  AND  MARY  ISABEL 
WALKER  HOGGAN 


Mary  & 
Ralph 


Ralph  and  Mary  Hoggan  and  their  young  family 
moved  to  Upper  Medicine  Lodge  in  1946;  however, 
grandfather  Hoggan  had  owned  the  ranch  since  1937. 


Home  of  George  &  Mable/ML  Ranch 

Ralph  was  born  November  24,  1912,  at 
Labelle,  the  son  of  George  and  Sarah  Annie  Call 
Hoggan.   He  obtained  his  schooling  in  the  same  area, 

Mary  Isabel  Walker  Hoggan  was 
as  born  July  9,  1913  to  Thomas  William  Walker  and 
Georginia  Lindsay  Walker  at  Thornton,  Idaho.  She 
has  one  brother,  George,  now  living  at  Jackson, 
Wyoming,  and  one  sister,  May  Weber,  who  lives  at 
Annis,  Idaho. 

Mary  attended  Union  School  at  Independance 
near  Rexburg.  She  was  not  able  to  complete  her  8th 
grade  year  because  she  was  needed  at  home  to  take 
care  of  her  mother  during  a  lengthy  illness. 

She  had  many  responsibilities  as  a  young  girl, 
beside  caring  for  her  mother.  She  had  several  jobs 
during  her  childhood.    One  of  these  included  selling 
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newspapers,  which  she  delivered  on  her  bicycle.  Her 
mother  made  butter  and  sold  creams  and  eggs  to  stores 
in  Thornton  and  Rexburg  and  to  the  neighbors.  Mary 
would  also  make  these  deliveries  on  her  bike.  Other 
jobs  she  found  were  doing  housework  for  prominent 
people  and  working  at  Heise  Hot  Springs.  During  this 
time  she  saved  enough  money  to  buy  her  mother  a 
new  electric  Maytag  washing  machine,  which  was  the 
pride  and  joy  of  her  mother. 

Mary  and  Ralph  met  prior  to  Ralph  going  into 
the  Navy,  When  he  got  out  of  the  service  they  were 
married  at  Pocatello,  Idaho,  October  5,  1934.  Their 
young  family  consisted  of  three  sons,  Carl  born  May 
5,  1936,  Lynn  born  July  9,  1937,  and  Max  born 
March  19,  1941,  and  one  daughter,  Ellen,  born 
August  26,  1945  at  Rexburg. 


George  C.  Heber.  Dan.  Ralph. 
Sarah.  George  R.  Mabel  &  Floyd 

Their  early  married  years  were  on  the  Hoggan 
farm  in  Lorenzo  where  many  warm  memories  were 
made  by  many  special  friends  and  neighbors.  The 
family  stayed  on  the  farm,  until  moving  to  Medicine 
Lodge  Canyon  in  the  fall  of  1946.  Mary  enjoyed  the 
beauty  of  the  canyon  and  soon  enjoyed  her  friendship 
with  the  neighbors. 

Mary  cooked  at  the  Edie  grade  school  for 
several  years.  This  is  when  she  learned  to  drive  the 
family  car. 

Mary's  hobbies  included  her  many  flowers,  and 
especially  the  African  Violets,  which  she  had  a  talent 
for  making  bloom  nearly  all  the  time. 

Making  quilts  was  a  talent  she  acquired  after 
Ralph  died.  She  made  a  quilt  for  each  of  her  children 
and  most  of  her  grandchildren. 

She  enjoyed  Relief  Society,  when  she  was  able 


to  attend,  coming  to  Dubois  from  Medicine  Lodge 
canyon.  She  liked  the  quilting,  mini-classes,  and 
helped  instruct  these  classes  for  awhile.  She  entered 
many  of  her  quilts  in  the  West  Jefferson  and  Clark 
county  Fairs,  and  was  awarded  many  blue  ribbons  and 
a  "Best  of  the  Quilts"  trophy  that  she  was  really  proud 
of. 

Mary  was  a  super  homemaker  and  loved  to 
cook  and  bake.  When  you  went  to  her  home  you 
were  always  treated  to  her  homemade  goodies.  Many 
a  branding,  haying,  and  thrashing  crew  enjoyed  her 
big  meals  over  the  years. 

One  of  the  things  that  Mary  enjoyed  doing  was 
getting  outside  in  the  winter  and  driving  the  team  of 
horses,  while  the  boys  unloaded  the  hay  for  the  cows. 
You  could  often  find  her  at  the  big  window  with  field 
glasses  in  hand,  watching  the  cows  and  horses  on  the 
mountains  she  loved  so  dearly. 

School  was  in  session  when  we  started  in 
November  of  1946.  Those  in  school  at  Edie  at  that 
time  were  the  Orville  Williams  family,  "Benny", 
Karen,  and  Barbara;  the  "Jim"  Bennett  children,  Jack 
and  Karen;  the  "Tom"  Stelzer  children,  Nancy  and 
Sandra;  "Ken"  Colson's  son,  Dennis;  the  Howard 
Holmes  children,  "Donnie"  and  Gerald  and  our 
family,  Carl,  Lynn  and  Max  Hoggan.  The  teacher 
was  Mrs.  Vivian  Stelzer.  Transportation  to  school 
was  either  horseback,  or,  as  winter  come  on,  team  and 
sleigh.  Mrs.  Stelzer  was  really  careful  about  the 
weather.  If  it  looked  like  a  blizzard  coming  up, 
school  was  let  out  early,  so  we  could  get  home  before 
it  got  too  bad.  Once  the  roads  got  drifted  in,  they 
were  not  opened  up  until  spring,  so  we  went  by  team 
and  sleigh.  I  remember  one  time  in  particular  when 
we  were  headed  to  school.  The  wind  had  bio  wed  hard 
and  left  drifts  crossways  of  the  road.  We  were  about 
3/4  mile  from  school  and  tipped  the  sleigh  over. 
There  was  just  too  much  weight  for  us  kids  to  lift,  so 
we  just  sat  and  waited  for  Tom  Stelzer  to  come.  Tom 
packed  the  mail  at  the  time.  When  he  arrived,  he  got 
hold  of  the  sleigh  and  set  it  upright  and  we  went  on 
our  way.  The  Holmes  boys  lived  up  Irving  creek  and 
their  older  brother,  Willard,  brought  "Donnie"  and 
Gerald  down  to  the  Stelzer  place  on  a  Ford  tractor. 
From  there  they  came  to  school  with  Mrs.  Stelzer. 

When  the  Hoggans  first  moved  into  the  Canyon 
the  people  on  the  ranches  were  as  follows:  Tom 
Stelzer  and  family,  on  Irving  creek;  Jim  Bennett  and 
family,  on  Garrett  Ranch;  Jay  and  Melba  Edie  near 
the  school  house;  Orville  Williams  and  family,  on 
Weber  creek.  Ralph  "Red"  Hoggan  and  family  on 
Medicine  Lodge;  John  L.  (Dutch)  Jones  on  Medicine 
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Lodge;  "Ken"  Colson  and  family  on  Edie  creek; 
Russell  and  Vida  Ellis  on  Medicine  Lodge,  Howard 
Holmes  on  Irving  creek  and  "Lee"  Smalls  as  the  lower 
end  of  the  Canyon. 

The  winter  of  1948-49  was  a  hard  winter.  I 
remember  my  dad,  Ralph  "Red"  Hoggan  sticking  the 
pitch  fork  handle  down  in  the  snow  to  check  the  depth 
of  snow.  He  found  the  snow  up  to  the  steel  on  the 
fork.  All  of  the  hay  was  put  up  loose  and  when  the 
stacks  would  get  down  near  the  bottom,  the  wind 
would  blow  and  cover  the  bottom  of  the  butt  of  hay 
with  snow.  When  the  wind  quit  all  of  the  snow  would 
have  to  be  shoveled  off  to  get  down  to  the  hay. 

Our  family  had  a  1946  jeep.  I  remember  we 
were  out  of  groceries,  and  also  dad  had  business  in 
Rigby.  The  roads  were  open  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Canyon,  so  dad  decided  to  go  to  town.  The  team  was 
hooked  on  the  front  of  the  jeep  and  down  the  Canyon 
they  went.  That  was  twelve  miles.  When  they  got  to 
the  open  road.  Dad  Hoggan  unhooked  the  team  and 
turned  them  loose  and  sent  them  home  and  he  went  on 
his  way. 

One  other  time  we  had  cattle  at  Hamer.  The 
hay  ran  out,  so  the  cattle  were  headed  for  Medicine 
Lodge.  When  they  reached  the  Small  store,  my  dad 
called  mother  on  the  phone  and  told  her  to  send  Max 
along  with  two  saddle  horses  to  meet  him.  Mother 
bundled  Max  up  and  started  him  down  the  road  to 
meet  the  cow  herd.  The  neighbors  along  the  way  kind 
of  kept  tabs  on  him  as  he  went  along.  Everything 
turned  out  okay,  but  it  sure  was  a  big  responsibility 
for  a  Uttle  boy,  twelve  years  old. 

The  roads  were  low  and  muddy  when  spring 
came  and  it  was  sometimes  a  bear  to  get  through 
Spring  Hollow,  as  it  was  always  a  mess,  and  a  stretch 
of  road  that  had  ruts  and  water  running  down  it.  Both 
day  and  night  my  dad  would  hitch  the  team  up  and 
drive  up  and  pull  someone  out  of  the  mud  and  help 
them  on  their  way. 

Tom  Stelzer,  the  mail  carrier,  during  the 
winter,  took  a  one  bob  sleigh  and  team  down  to  Small, 
Idaho.  Sometimes  he  would  leave  his  team  at  the 
Small  ranch  to  rest.  Tom  would  drive  a  team  of 
Smalls  on  down  to  the  Post  Office  and  then  pick  his 
team  up  and  drive  back  as  far  as  the  Russell  Ellis 
ranch.  There  he  would  stay  with  Russell  and  Vida 
Ellis'  for  the  night.  The  next  morning  Tom  would 
come  on  up  the  canyon.  Others  that  he  stayed  with 
were  the  Smalls  and  the  Dutch  Jones. 

The  first  four  wheel  drives  on  Medicine  Lodge 
were  owned  by  "Tom"  Stelzer  and  "Jay"  Edie.  Jay 
had  a  Dodge  Power  Wagon  and  Tom  had  a  Dodge 


Command  4x4.  They  helped  the  neighbors  a  lot 
when  needed. 

"Bill"  and  May  me  Ellis  of  Dubois  owned  and 
maintained  the  telephone  system  that  ran  from  Dubois 
to  "Tom"  Stelzers  place.  Everyone  was  on  the  same 
line  and  sometimes  messages  had  to  be  relayed  from 
place  to  place.  May  me  knew  the  numbers,  but  you 
just  told  her  the  name  and  she  would  connect  you. 

In  1956  Royce  Holmes  drove  the  first  school 
bus  to  Dubois,  as  the  Edie  school  had  been  closed 
down.  Others  who  drove  the  bus  were:  Beck  Black, 
Lynn  Hoggan,  Max  Hoggan,  "Jim"  Nichols,  Mike 
Leonardson,  Dave  Stelzer,  Donald  Hurst,  P.C.  Bowen 
and  "Bob"  Probert. 

The  little  schools  last  teacher  at  Edie  was 
Vivian  Stelzer.  The  last  students  included:  Ellen  and 
Max  Hoggan,  "Dave"  and  Sandra  Stelzer,  Gerald 
Holmes  and  Nancy  Stelzer. 

Ralph  was  presented  the  Grassman  of  the  Year 
Award  in  Clark  County,  possibly  in  the  late  50's.  He 
also  served  as  chairman  of  the  local  ASCS  committee 
for  a  number  of  years. 

The  grandchildren  were  very  special  to  Mary. 
Each  time  a  new  baby  was  bom  she  would  say  "Here 
is  another  New  World."  Grandma  would  tease  her 
grandchildren,  and  one  of  the  things  she  told  them  was 
that  their  little  toe  belonged  to  her  and  they  were 
supposed  to  take  very  special  care  of  it. 

"Grandma"  always  liked  to  have  her 
grandchildren  come  stay  with  her  and  was  always 
willing  to  come  to  their  house  to  take  care  of  them 
when  needed.  They  knew  that  whenever  they  went  to 
Grandma's  home  the  cookie  jar  was  fiill  and  there 
were  fi^esh  pies  and  cakes. 

As  of  December  1981  there  were  eleven 
grandchildren  and  two  great-  grandchildren.  Their 
names  are:  Crystal,  Jay  David,  Nancy,  Christi,  and 
"Matt"  D.  Hoggan;  Brenda,  Sherrie,  Pam,  Brett  and 
Tanmiy  Laird.  Great  granddaughters  are  Danna  Dee 
and  Mindy  Hoggan. 


LYNN  HOGGAN 

My  high  school  days  were  in  Dubois,  and  then 
I  graduated  from  the  Rigby  High  School.  I  have  since 
enjoyed  devoting  my  life  to  working  on  the  ranch. 

I,  Lynn,  have  continued  to  live  and  operate  the 
home    ranch   on   Medicine    Lodge,    where   mother 
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continued  to  live  with  me,  after  the  death  of  our 
father,  until  she  too  passed  on. 


Lynn  Showing  Indian  Habitation 

During  the  years  I  have  served  with  the  Clark 
County  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
(ASC)  Committee;  and  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Medicine  Lodge  Cattiemens  Association. 

I  enjoy  attending  the  LDS  church  in  Dubois 
with  my  sister,  Ellen,  and  her  lovely  family. 

It  is  a  joy  to  have  the  family  visit,  and  to 
especially  have  the  nieces  and  nephews  stay  with  me 
at  the  Medicine  Lodge  ranch. 

To  me  there's  no  better  life,  than  "Ranch 
Life."  My  brother,  Max,  looked  forward  to  the 
rodeos  and  going  to  them,  but  as  for  me,  I  didn't  mind 
in  the  least,  staying  home  to  keep  the  ranch  operation 
going.  Although,  I  too,  help  out  with  the  rodeos,  as 
needed,  working  behind  the  chutes  or  helping  to 
gather  or  transport  stock. 

Both  Ralph  and  Mary  passed  away  at  their 
Medicine  Lodge  ranch,  Ralph  died  September  30, 
1963,  and  Mary  December  13,  1981.  They,  along 
with  their  son.  Max,  are  buried  at  the  Dubois 
cemetery. 

COMPILED      BY      SON.      LYNN      HOGGAN      & 
GRANDDAUGHTER.CRYSTAL  HOGGAN  CARPENTER 


MAX  "DOC"  AND  CORA  HOHMAN 

I  (Cora  Hohman)  was  bom  and  raised  in 
Seattie,  Washington,  and  married  Max  E.  Hohman  in 
August,  1913.  We  lived  in  Seattie  where  Max  worked 
for  tiie  Park  Department  at  Woodland  Park  until  1916. 


Max's  sister,  Katherine,  and  her  husband, 


Cora 

Albert  Jung,  (pronounced  Young)  also  lived  in  Seattie. 
The  Jungs  had  heard  of  the  free  land  for  homesteading 
in  Idaho.  They  moved  to  Dubois  in  about  March 
1915.  They  filed  on  60  acres  of  land  on  the  bench 
above  Medicine  Lodge.  They  planted  part  of  their 
land  in  grain  and  had  such  a  good  crop  that  Katherine 
wrote  to  us  and  told  us  about  the  country  and  what  a 
good  crop  they  had.  They  wanted  Max  to  quit  his  job 
and  come  to  Dubois.  Max  had  a  boyhood  friend, 
Frank  Fixsen,  who  was  also  living  in  Seattie.  He  told 
Frank  about  the  good  land  in  Idaho  and  they  both 
decided  to  come  to  Idaho. 

Frank,  his  wife  Anna,  and  small  son  Edward 
came  to  Dubois  ahead  of  us  and  filed  on  60  acres  of 
land,  and  built  a  two  story  house.  Max  had  been 
raised  on  a  farm  in  Minnesota  and  always  liked  farm 
work.  We  moved  to  Dubois  when  our  baby, 
Lorraine,  was  nine  months  old.  We  filed  on  60  acres 
of  land  joining  Charles  Leonardson's  on  the  north  and 
Frank  Fixsen 's  on  the  west.  We  bought  a  team  and 
wagon  to  haul  our  supplies  from  town,  and  hauled 
water  in  a  large  barrel  in  the  wagon  from  the  creek 
that  ran  tiirough  Leonardson's  field.  We  stayed  with 
the  Jungs  until  our  large  one-room  house  was  finished, 
and  a  barn  for  the  horses  was  built,  as  they  needed 
shelter  in  the  winter.  Max  and  Frank  Fixsen  fenced 
our  land  all  in  one  large  field.  Max  got  a  job  working 
for  Jack  Fayle.  In  the  spring  he  borrowed  Frank's 
plow  and  plowed  enough  ground  to  plant  some  wheat 
and  potatoes.  They  hauled  tiie  sagebrush  to  clear  the 
land  and  piled  it  a  short  distance  from  tiie  house  to 
build  fires  witii.   I  had  always  lived  in  tiie  city  so  tiiis 
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rugged  country  life  was  indeed  frightening.  I  had 
heard  so  much  about  rattlesnakes,  and  that  they  would 
sometimes  get  into  the  house,  that  I  was  even  afraid  to 
get  up  at  night  to  see  if  the  baby  was  alright.  One  day 
I  saw  a  big  snake  go  under  the  sagebrush  pile.  I  set 
fire  to  it  to  get  the  snake  and  burned  all  the  fire  wood. 


Max 

Max  worked  evenings  digging  a  large  cistern  but 
didn't  have  it  cemented  up.  When  our  potatoes  were 
dug,  about  400  pounds  of  them  were  stored  in  the 
cistern;  that  they  would  keep  through  the  winter,  but 
they  all  froze.  Our  wheat  did  so  well  the  first  year 
that  we  later  filed  on  an  additional  60  acres. 

When  Lorraine  was  nearly  two  years  old  and  we 
were  expecting  our  second  child,  I  took  her  to  a 
friend's  house  that  was  just  below  the  bench  on 
Medicine  Lodge  and  Mrs.  Schiffler  took  care  of  her 
while  I  was  in  town  where  Gladys  was  born.  She  was 
born  at  Dr.  Jones's  house  in  Dubois  in  December 
1917.  This  house  was  sold  and  is  now  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Laird.  The  Jones'  had  two 
daughters,  Mildred  and  Mary  and  later  had  a  big  white 
home  built  on  the  lot  where  the  Don  Lemons  family 
now  live.  Mildred  Jones  married  Bert  Getchous  and 
later  they  and  Mary,  moved  away.  Mary  will  be 
remembered  for  her  music  as  she  gave  lessons  to 
many  in  the  area. 

One  morning,  while  Gladys  was  asleep  I  called 
one  of  the  horses.  He  came  at  my  call  and  I  put 
Lorraine  on  him  and  climbed  on  behind  her,  and  rode 
out  to  where  Max  and  Frank  Fixsen  were  cutting  the 
wheat.  When  we  got  there  I  noticed  Lorraine  had  lost 
a  shoe.   I  told  the  men  I  had  heard  a  rattle  snake,  but 


they  laughed  at  me  and  said  it  was  only  a  grasshopper. 
I  got  back  to  the  house  and  after  the  children  were 
asleep,  in  the  afternoon,  I  walked  out  to  look  for  the 
shoe,  which  I  found  by  a  hole.  That  night  Max  told 
me  there  was  a  big  snake  near  the  shoe  and  they  had 
killed  it  with  a  pitchfork  as  it  was  trying  to  go  down 
the  hole. 

On  one  occasion,  before  the  cistern  was 
finished,  I  took  the  children  in  the  wagon  and  drove 
down  to  the  creek  to  fill  the  water  barrel.  I  decided 
to  go  over  to  the  Schifflers  to  visit  before  going  home. 
A  few  minutes  after  we  got  into  the  house  we  heard  a 
commotion  and  everyone  went  out  to  see  what  it  was. 
Mr,  Schiffler  said  one  of  his  horses  had  kicked  one  of 
mine  causing  him  to  start  running.  They  both  ran  just 
far  enough  to  tip  over  the  water  barrel  when  Mr. 
Schiffler  got  them  stopped  and  drove  them  back  to  the 
house.  Then  I  had  to  go  back  to  the  creek  and  refill 
the  water  barrel. 

The  next  spring  Max  and  Frank  cleaned  and 
cemented  the  cistern  and  built  on  a  safety  top  so  the 
children  couldn't  fall  in.  The  second  year  there 
wasn't  enough  rain  and  the  crops  were  poor.  The 
Fixsens  had  a  girl  that  they  named  Esther.  They 
decided  they  couldn't  make  a  living  on  the  dry  farm 
and  they  moved  back  to  Albany,  Oregon.  Anna 
Fixsen  was  not  well,  and  she  died  in  a  mental 
sanitarium  in  Oregon,  after  being  there  a  long  time. 
When  they  left  Idaho,  Frank  told  us  we  could  have 
their  house,  so  we  moved  over  there.  After  Anna's 
death,  Frank  moved  to  Scio,  Oregon  to  be  near  his 
family,  both  married  now.  He  died  some  time  ago  at 
Scio. 

Max  tried  to  hold  on  to  the  farm  and  make  a 
living,  and  also  worked  for  Fayles  until  he  got  a  better 
job  working  for  the  U.  S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station. 
We  moved  to  the  Sheep  Station  where  Max  cared  for 
and  fitted  the  rams  which  were  taken  to  different 
places  to  be  sold.  He  often  accompanied  the  sheep 
when  they  were  shipped  by  train  to  various  sales 
yards,  caring  for  them  enroute.  I  cooked  for  the 
Sheep  shearers  for  two  years  until  they  were  fed  in  a 
different  building. 

The  first  winter  after  we  moved  to  the  Sheep 
Station  I  was  expecting  another  baby.  I  awakened 
Max  at  about  3:30  on  the  morning  of  January  3,  1922 
and  told  him  I  had  to  go  into  the  doctor.  When  he 
went  down  to  the  barn  to  get  the  sleigh  ready  to  take 
me  in,  he  found  the  sleighs  were  all  out  in  use,  so  he 
had  to  take  me  in  with  a  horse  and  buggy;  there  was 
three  feet  of  new  snow  and  a  bad  blizzard.  Mr.  Virgil 
McWhorter,  Superintendent  of  the  Sheep  Station,  rode 
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horseback  behind  us  in  case  we  needed  help.  We 
made  it  okay  and  found  Mrs.  Jones  up  taking  care  of 
Mrs.  Jene  Miller's  new  baby.  Mrs.  Jones  gave  me 
their  room  as  Mrs.  Miller  was  going  home  that  day. 
Our  first  son,  Virgil,  was  born  there  and  was  named 
after  Virgil  McWhorter.  When  the  Jones  girls  moved 
away,  they  didn't  need  such  a  big  house  so  they 
bought  the  house  where  Carl  Leonardson  now  lives. 
While  living  there  Mrs.  Jones  passed  away,  so  Dr. 
Jones  sold  his  home  and  moved  to  California  to  be 
near  his  family. 

The  large  white  house  owned  by  Dr.  Jones  was 
sold  during  the  depression  and  moved  to  Idaho  Falls. 
Years  later  the  property  was  sold  to  Elvin  Henninger. 
The  Henningers  lived  there  until  they  both  passed 
away  about  a  month  apart  in  1972.  The  Henninger 
home  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  Lemons. 

We  lived  at  the  Sheep  Station  until  Lorraine 
was  old  enough  to  go  to  school,  but  we  had  no  way  to 
get  her  there.  I  made  arrangements  with  Mrs.  John 
Schultz  to  take  care  of  her  and  send  her  to  school. 
Max  moved  me  back  into  the  Fixsen  house  on 
Medicine  Lodge  again.  When  I  stopped  in  to  see 
Lorraine  one  day  Mrs.  Schultz  told  me  we  could  rent 
their  small  two-bedroom  house  on  the  comer  of  their 
land,  which  we  did.  This  corner  was  later  called 
"Katie's  comer".  Max  got  Art  Leonardson  to  bring 
his  hayrack  out  to  the  Fixsen  place  and  we  moved  our 
belongings  in  the  hayrack  and  got  settled  into  the 
Schultz'  house. 

We  lived  there  a  short  time  when  I  met  Jessie 
Paul  on  the  street  one  day  and  she  asked  me  why  we 
didn't  buy  her  sister,  Katherine  Paul's  house  in 
Dubois.  This  house  had  a  large  kitchen,  bedroom  and 
a  coal  shed  with  a  full  basement  under  the  two  rooms. 
After  talking  to  Mrs.  Paul  we  bought  the  house  in 
Dubois.  Mildred  and  Bert  Getchous  were  living  there 
then  and  as  soon  as  they  could  find  another  place  we 
moved  into  the  house.  When  the  weather  warmed  up 
we  found  the  bedroom  was  ftill  of  bedbugs,  which  I 
fought  for  years  before  finally  getting  rid  of  them. 
Max  fixed  up  the  coal  shed  the  best  he  could  for  the 
children  a  bedroom,  but  it  was  so  cold  that  we  had  to 
use  all  the  blankets  and  coats  we  had  to  keep  them 
warm. 

Our  third  daughter,  Cora  Louise,  was  born  at 
the  home  in  Dubois,  May,  1923.  Soon  after  we 
moved  to  Dubois,  Max  had  John  Schultz  and  his  sons 
help  move  our  one-room  dry  farm  house  into  Dubois 
where  it  was  joined  onto  our  house  to  make  a  living 
room,  and  then  we  added  a  big  porch.  Later  we 
bought  an  old  rabbit  house  and  tore  it  down  for  the 


lumber  and  hauled  it  into  our  place.  A  friend  of  ours, 
Alfred  Johnson,  came  up  from  Mud  Lake  to  work  for 
Max  and  remodeled  the  house  making  the  children's 
room  into  a  beautiful  big  bathroom  and  added  another 
bedroom  and  big  clothes  closet  with  the  old  lumber 
from  the  rabbit  pen  along  with  some  new.  Later  he 
finished  the  inside  of  the  house  and  porch  and  painted 
it. 

Max  worked  at  the  Sheep  Station  until  he  got  a 
letter  from  a  man  at  Woodland,  California, who  had  a 
large  sheep  ranch.  He  offered  him  a  job  which  paid 
more  wages  than  the  government,  so  he  went  down  to 
California  to  see  about  the  job,  which  he  accepted. 
When  school  was  out,  I  packed  up  just  what  we  had  to 
have  and  shipped  it  to  California.  We  only  stayed  at 
this  place  for  a  short  time.  I  had  to  go  down  to  the 
corrals  every  morning  to  help  Max  cut  out  the  sheep, 
and  didn't  have  anyone  to  watch  the  children.  The 
boss  wouldn't  give  him  a  man  to  help  so  he  quit  this 
job.  He  knew  another  man  who  had  a  big  sheep  ranch 
at  Davis,  CaHfomia,and  took  a  job  working  for  him, 
not  knowing  that  all  the  new  born  lambs  were  diseased 
and  dying  and  were  being  hauled  off  by  the  pickup 
load.  The  ones  he  doctored  lived,  but  he  couldn't  get 
to  them  fast  enough  so  most  of  them  died  and  Max  got 
laid  off. 

We  were  homesick  for  the  mountains  so 
decided  to  move  back  to  Dubois  where  Max  got  a  job 
working  for  Woods  Live  Stock  Company  at  Spencer. 
After  working  there  for  sometime  he  heard  they 
needed  men  on  the  railroad  at  Blackfoot,  so  he  went 
to  work  for  them.  We  rented  a  small  four-room 
house,  that  was  also  full  of  bedbugs.  Ronald 
Hammond  who  lived  at  Dubois,  moved  our  household 
things  to  Blackfoot  for  us.  But  we  only  stayed  at  that 
place  until  we  could  find  a  larger  house.  Our  son 
Robert  (Bob)  was  bom  at  the  family  home  in 
Blackfoot  in  August  1928.  When  Bob  was  about 
seven  months  old  Max  got  a  letter  from  Woods 
Livestock  Company  offering  him  $84.00  a  month  with 
a  promise  of  more  later.  So  Max  took  the  job  at  a 
ranch  about  five  miles  south  of  Rigby.  We  bought  a 
40  acre  farm  about  3  miles  from  Rigby  and  moved 
into  a  small  log  house.  We  had  one  large  room,  for 
kitchen  and  living  room  all  in  one,  and  two  small 
bedrooms.  There  was  no  electricity,  but  an  old  open 
well  that  went  dry  every  summer,  even  after  we  had 
it  dug  deeper.  When  we  first  moved  there  we  had  to 
carry  our  water  from  a  neighbors  which  was  one- 
quarter  of  a  mile  away.  Sometimes  I  just  carried  it  in 
buckets  and  for  wash  days  the  girls  and  I  would  haul 
it  in  a  large  wash  boiler  in  the  children's  wagon  as  we 
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had  no  mode  of  transportation.  All  food  and  other 
needed  items  were  purchased  in  Rigby  and  carried 
home  on  foot.  All  night  chores  were  done  by  coal  oil 
lamp  and  lantern.  The  children  rode  the  school  wagon 
to  school  until  high  school  age,  then  they  had  to  walk 
the  three  miles  each  way  as  there  was  not  room  for 
them  in  the  school  wagon  (sleigh  in  winter).  About 
three  months  after  we  moved  there  the  depression  hit 
and  Max's  wages  were  cut  to  $34.00  per  month.  Can 
you  imagine  seven  people  living  on  $34.00  a  month 
today?  There  was  soon  to  be  eight,  as  our  youngest 
son  Frank  was  born  on  the  farm  in  August,  1931. 

Max  couldn't  run  the  farm  as  there  wasn't 
enough  money  to  buy  equipment  needed,  so  he  rented 
it  to  a  neighbor,  whose  land  joined  ours,  on  a  share 
crop  basis,  not  knowing  that  the  neighbor  was 
dishonest.  He  planted  the  land  into  wheat.  I  raised  a 
large  garden  and  canned  all  of  the  food  as  it  was  the 
only  way  we  could  raise  our  family.  We  had  an 
orchard,  which  helped  with  the  fruit.  I  had  to  steal 
our  own  water  to  water  the  garden  and  orchard  as  the 
man  who  rented  our  property  wouldn't  let  us  use  it. 
Max  dug  a  ditch  and  made  a  dam  with  canvas  so  we 
could  get  the  water.  Finally  the  renter  let  us  use  the 
water  at  certain  times  on  certain  days.  He  once 
threatened  me  with  a  horse  whip  when  I  was  trying  to 
get  some  water. 

When  the  wheat  was  cut  and  thrashed  I  saw  the 
thrashing  crew  leave  so  I  walked  out  to  see  how  much 
we  had.  There  were  so  few  sacks  that  I  put  my  hand 
into  the  haystack  and  felt  something  and  uncovered  14 
sacks  of  wheat.  The  renter  had  already  hauled  his 
home  and  intended  to  steal  these  sacks.  When  he  saw 
me  he  came  down  and  showed  me  a  small  pile  of 
wheat  bags  and  said  that  was  our  share.  I  asked  him 
about  the  14  sacks  I  had  found  buried.  He  was  surely 
mad,  but  had  to  let  us  have  it.  I  also  raised  turkeys  to 
sell  to  help  out  with  the  family  budget  and  to  have  a 
little  Christmas  money.  One  fall  just  as  the  turkeys 
were  about  ready  for  market,  they  were  at  the  edge  of 
our  property,  and  somehow  got  across  the  fence  and 
the  neighbor  claimed  them.  I  tried  to  get  them  back, 
but  he  threatened  me  if  I  came  on  his  property.  I 
walked  into  town  to  get  the  sheriff  and  he  came  out, 
but  only  said  "there  isn't  any  way  I  can  tell  whose 
turkeys  they  are  and  they  are  on  this  property,  so  they 
must  belong  here".  So  I  said  "I'll  show  you  whose 
turkeys  they  are  and  called,  "Turk,  turk,  turk",  and 
the  turkeys  all  came  running  back  to  our  property.  It 
was  this  way  with  everything  we  had.  During 
lambing  time,  one  of  the  girls  and  I  would  sleep  in  the 
shed  with  the  animals,  with  a  gun  to  protect  us  from 


the  neighbor. 

We  lived  on  the  farm  for  five  years,  and  Max 
couldn't  stand  it  any  longer  as  our  family  was  in 
constant  jeopardy.  So  when  he  got  word  that  he  could 
go  back  to  work  at  the  Sheep  Station,  he  accepted  the 
job.  In  the  spring  of  1934  Mr.  John  Hoopes  moved 
our  household  goods  back  to  Dubois.  As  soon 
afterwards  as  possible  Max  sold  the  40  acre  ranch, 
house,  etc.  to  Henry  Chandler,  from  Dubois,  for 
around  $450.00. 


Louise  Stephenson. 

Gladys  Henslev.  Mrs.  Bob  Holman.  ?.  Bob 

Hohman.  Virgil  Hohman. 

Cora  Hohman.  Frank  Hohman 

Max  worked  at  the  Sheep  Experiment  Station  a 
total  of  32  years  and  was  nicknamed  "Doc"  because 
he  had  operated  on  lambs,  doctored  them  and  saved 
their  lives.  To  everyone  in  the  Sheep  business  he  was 
known  as  "Doc"  Hohman.  He  loved  the  sheep  and 
took  excellent  care  of  them.  He  was  still  working  at 
the  age  of  69,  when  he  became  ill,  was  operated  on 
and  passed  away  in  1954. 

Dubois  has  been  good  to  our  family  and  despite  the 
early  hardships  I  wouldn't  want  to  live  anywhere 
else.  Our  family  of  six  children  all  were  graduated 
from  the  Dubois  High  School,  except  Loraine  and  she 
was  graduated  from  Rigby  High  School.  They  are  all 
married  and  I  now  have  eighteen  grandchildren  and 
nineteen  great  grandchildren  as  of  1979. 

This  story  was  written  by  Mrs.  Hohman  when 
she  was  83  years  old.  She  passed  away  April  3,  1981 
and  is  buried  in  Dubois. 

COMPILED  BY  CORA  HOHMAN 


VIRGIL  MAX  "DOC"  "BUD"  HOHMAN 
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Frank.  Louise.  Gladys.  Virgil. Robert 

The  event  I  remember  most  while  in  high 
school  was  the  day  our  class  went  up  to  the  caves  for 
a  picnic;  while  there  we  were  rolling  rocks  into  the 
mouth  of  the  cave.  I  moved  one  just  enough  to  smash 
the  little  finger  on  my  left  hand.  A  doctor  in  Roberts 
finished  removing  it. 

My  parents  were  Max  Edward  and  Cora  E. 
Hohman.  My  sisters  were  Lorraine,  Gladys  L.,  C. 
Louise,  and  Dorothy  who  died  in  infancy,  my  brothers 
were  Robert,  and  Frank.  I  was  born  January  3, 
1922,  at  Dubois. 

I  grew  up  and  then  attended  school  in  Dubois 
from  1934  to  1941.  The  teachers  were  Bess  Pollock, 
Miles,  and  Cotteral.  There  were  nine  in  my  class, 
some  that  I  remember  are  Leland  Powell,  Jean  Laird, 
Virginia  Jacoby,  Mildred  Maloney  and  Dean  Thomas. 

As  a  teenager  in  about  1939,  I  started  to  herd 
all  of  the  cows  in  town.  I  would  drive  them  around  to 
the  different  areas  to  graze  and  then  bring  them  all 
home  again  in  the  evening.  We  always  had  between 
2  and  5  cows  around  our  home  for  milk  and  meat. 

My  hobby  back  in  those  days  was  singing  and 
yodeling  to  my 

cows  as  I  milked  them.   I  worked  with  the  cows  until 
about  1940. 

I  attended  Idaho  State  College  at  Pocatello. 

I  worked  at  the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station 
during  the  spring  months,  and  I  helped  build  the  new 
gym  for  the  high  school  in  1940.  Contractors  were 
the  Olsen's  from  Rigby. 

I  delivered  the  Post  Register  and  The  Montana 
Standard  for  4  or  5  years.  I  married  Hazel  Christensen 
July  23,  1943,  she  died  July  10,  1949.  Later  I 
married  Marian  Campbell  and  was  divorced.  On 
December  31,  1956,  I  married  Jennie  Norberg,  at  Salt 


Lake  City. 

I  have  two  sons.  Max  Edward  Hohman  of 
Ogden,  Utah  and  Daniel  Lee  Hohman,  Sr.  of 
Mammoth  Lakes,  California;  four  daughters,  Mrs. 
Randall  (Deanna)  Child  of  Kanesville,  Utah,  Mrs. 
Scott  (Kris)  Neville  of  Ogden,  Utah,  Mrs.  Doug 
(Laurie)  Justensen  of  Syracuse,  Utah  ,  and  Mrs.  Ralph 
(Julie)  Gold  of  Salt  Lake  City;  and  a  stepson,  Mark 
Norberg  Josephson  of  Kaysville,  Utah.  One  son  is 
deceased. 

I  was  employed  as  an  Air  Force  mechanic 
foreman  at  Hill  air  Force  Base  at  Layton,  retiring  in 
1977,  after  35  years  of  service.  During  this  time  I 
ferried  new  aircraft  to  all  the  different  theatres  of  war 
during  World  War  IL 

Virgil  passed  away  after  he  lost  his  fight  with 
cancer,  August  29,  1988,  at  his  home  in  Layton, 
Utah.  He  was  buried  in  the  Kaysville,  Utah,  city 
cemetery. 

COMPILED  BY  VIRGIL  HOHMAN 


ARTHUR  JOHN  HOLBROOK 


"Gus"  Ekstrom.  "Art"  Holbrook 

Arthur  Holbrook  was  a  well  known  figure  in 
Clark  County  for  around  25  years. 

He  was  a  member  of  Fortitude  Lodge  No.  41, 
A.F.  &  A.M.  and  Eagle  fraternal  organizations. 

He  was  born  in  North  Carolina  on  November 
21,  1884.  He  moved  to  the  Dubois  area  from 
Colorado  around  the  1918's. 

Arthur  died  suddenly  October  9,  1943.  He  was 
sitting  at  the  lunch  counter  in  the  Legion  when  he  was 
stricken,  asked  to  be  helped  outside  where  he  could 
get  some  fresh  air,  but  was  dead  before  his  request 
could  be  complied  with.    A  sudden  heart  attack 
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brought  on  the  collapse.     He  is  buried  in  Dubois 
Cemetery. 

COMPILED  FROM  NEWSPAPER 


EARL  LARUE  AND  JOSEPHINE  ELLO 
HAIGHT  HOLDEN 


Earl 
Larue 
Holden 


Earl  LaRue  Holden  was  bom  March  17,  1913 
in  Roberts.  His  parents  were  Vernon  Holden  and 
Nellie  Richardson  Holden. 

Earl  L.  Holden  graduated  from  the  Spencer 
School  in  1928,  and  he  then  went  his  last  two  years  of 
high  school  in  Butte,  Montana.  He  was  in  the  C.C. 
Camp  for  two  years  and  he  worked  for  the  State 
Highway  for  nine  years,  and  also  for  the  Clark  County 
Road  and  Bridge.  In  his  earlier  years  he  worked  at 
the  Dubois  garage  for  Ren  Willes  and  for  the  Spencer 
Sawmill  at  Spencer,  Idaho. 

Earl  and  Josephine  EUo  Haight  were  united  in 
marriage  March  13,  1937,  at  Logan,  Utah.  They 
have  since  made  Dubois  their  home. 


■Tosephine 
Haight 
Holden 


Josephine  Ello  Haight  Holden  was  bom 
September  1,  1918  at  Camas  Meadows.  Her  parents 
were  Anna  Ello  Smith  Haight  and  William  Glen 
Haight.  They  have  lived  in  Dubois,  Spencer,  and 
Camas  Meadows. 

Grandpa  Charles  Henry  Smith  and  Grandma 
Ello  FiazUo  Smith,  her  mothers  parents,  lived  in 
Camas  Meadows  and  Kilgore  for  twenty  years. 

Her  brothers  and  sisters  are  Irene  Vivian 
Bowhay,  who  lived  in  Dubois,  now  in  Arco,  Charles 
Chancy  Haight,  lives  in  Dubois  in  the  summer 
months,  and  since  retiring  in  Arizona  in  the  winter, 
Ethel  Rose  Haight  Lords,  has  passed  away,  Lynn  D. 
Haight,  who  spent  time  in  Clark  County,  now  lives  at 
Howe,  Idaho,  William  Van  Orden  Haight,  passed 
away  when  he  was  a  baby  in  Parker,  Idaho,  and 
Dorothy  Grace  Haight  Wartley,  who  spent  time  in 
Clark  County,  now  lives  at  American  Falls,  Idaho. 

Josephine's  first  job  was  cooking  for  hay  men 
and  a  logger  crew  in  Spencer,  Idaho.  She  also  cooked 
for  a  crew  of  Clark  County  Road  and  Bridge  men. 
Then  in  1965  she  started  working  as  janitor  at  the 
Lindy  Ross  School  and  worked  at  the  High  School 
building  during  the  sunmier  months. 

They  have  six  children:  Betty  Lou  Holden, 
bom  December  31,  1937,  in  Hamer,  Idaho.  She 
married  Don  Zufelt  of  Humphrey,  Idaho,  June  23, 
1956  and  they  live  in  Shelley,  Idaho.  Earlene  LaRue 
Holden  Crawford  was  bom  September  16,  1941,  in 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  She  went  to  school  for  eleven 
years  at  Dubois.  She  married  James  Edward 
Crawford  on  September  16,  1972,  in  Soda  Springs, 
Idaho,  they  still  reside  there.  Rex  Lee  Holden,  bora 
January  13,  1944,  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  He  married 
Maureen  Kay  Leach  on  March  5,  1980.  He  went  to 
school  in  Clark  County.  He  went  to  state  with  the 
basket  ball  team  in  1962.  This  was  the  first  time 
Clark  County  had  gone  to  state.  He  also  has  gone  to 
Boys  State.  He  has  five  children,  Treva  Lee  Holden 
May,  Mike  Holden,  Lisa  Holden,  Christie  Holden  and 
Corrie  Holden.  Jeanette  Ann  Holden  was  bom  May 
31,  1947,  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  and  she  now  lives  in 
Menan,  Idaho.  She  went  twelve  years  to  school  in 
Clark  County.  Kent  Ray  Holden  was  born  September 
26,  1954,  in  Rexburg,  Idaho.  He  went  to  school  in 
Clark  County  for  12  years.  He  moved  to  Rigby, 
Idaho  in  1974,  and  is  working  for  the  State  Highway 
Dept.  He  has  one  boy,  Chris  Holden.  Lyle  Gene 
Holden  was  bom  June  12,  1957.  He  attended  school 
in  Dubois  for  twelve  years.  He  received  his  Pilots 
License  in  1978. 
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Earl  decided  to  seek  the  position  of  sheriff 
when  the  former  sheriff,  Sid  Close,  retired.  He  was 
elected  and  served  for  30  years,  retiring  January  1981. 
Earl  held  the  longest  service  record  of  any  public 
office  holder  of  this  county. 

When  Earl  first  assumed  office  as  No.  4 
Sheriff  of  Clark  County,  the  only  jail  facility  available 
in  Clark  County  was  a  grey  stucco  one  room  building 
on  the  east  side  of  the  creek  in  Dubois.  It  was  being 
built  when  Sheriff  Earl  Mains,  the  first  county  sheriff 
went  into  office,  and  ready  for  use  September  15, 
1919.  Cost  of  the  new  jail  was  $2,371.00  as 
constructed  by  J.F.  White,  The  wages  paid  for  the 
sheriff  in  1919  was  $1,800  per  year.  By  the  time  Earl 
was  in  office,  this  old  jail  proved  to  be  not  very 
prisoner  proof. 

Todays  new  jail,  housed  within  the  courthouse, 
was  obtained  through  a  $12,000  grant,  which  allowed 
Joe  Treasurer,  contractor  of  Rigby,  to  complete  the 
new  facilities,  sometime  after  the  new  Courthouse  was 
constructed.  The  jail  has  1  cell  for  juveniles  and 
women,  3  for  adults,  kitchen  space  and  waiting  room, 
designed  with  double  doors  to  confine  prisoners. 

Earl  said  he  never  wore  a  gun,  unless  he  felt 
he  might  need  one.  There  were  however,  a  few  times 
he  did  need  one. 

One  of  the  reasons  he  enjoyed  his  job,  was 
because  there  was  something  new  every  day.  The 
main  disappointment  was  that  the  wages,  prior  to  his 
retirement  were  the  lowest  paid  in  the  state. 

One  of  his  most  memorable  experiences  was 
Nov.  9,  1977,  the  day  a  lone  bank  robber  was  shot 
and  killed  near  Spencer  following  a  zigzagging  hour 
and  half  highway  chase;  it  ended  in  a  head-on  collision 
with  his  pickup. 

Reflecting  back  on  his  30  years  of  service,  he 
said  "I've  enjoyed  the  work.  Most  people  appreciate 
the  help  given  by  police  officers  and  most  people  of 
the  county  are  a  pleasure  to  work  with." 

Earl  now  plans  many  fishing  trips,  which 
include  being  joined  by  family  and  friends. 

Earl  and  Josephine  were  honored  by  their 
family  on  their  50th  wedding  anniversary  in  March, 
1987. 

COMPILED  BY  .lOSEPHINE  HAIGHT  HOLDENX  1980 


MAYBELLE  GARDNER  HOLLINGER 


I  was  bom     and  raised  at  Kilgore,   Idaho, 


September  6,  1901;  my  parents  were  Parley  and  Elva 
Peterson  Gardner. 

Elder  Chet  Smith  baptized  me  into  the  Mormon 
Church.  I  lived  there  and  went  to  school  until  I  was 
10  years  old. 

It  was  at  that  time  my  folks  took  up  a 
homestead  between  Kilgore  and  Spencer,  called 
"Midway".  Families  were  a  long  way  apart  and  we 
had  lots  of  company  stop  on  their  way  to  Kilgore. 
The  mail  came  every  day  and  we  looked  forward  to 
this. 

Father  and  Mother  put  in  many  long  hours 
plowing,  fencing  and  pulling  sagebrush;  my  job  was 
to  cook,  wash,  milk  the  cows,  and  tend  a  younger 
brother  and  sister. 

When  more  families  moved  in  we  had  a  small 
school  house  about  three  miles  from  home.  All  grades 
were  going  there;  going  by  sleigh  pulled  by  one  horse. 
We  had  church  for  all  families  in  the  school  house. 
My  father  was  in  charge  and  Mrs. C.Campbell  played 
the  organ  and  led  the  singing.  Many  dances  were  held 
in  the  school  also.  When  the  school  closed  we  drove 
to  Spencer  every  day,  picking  up  other  children  on  the 
way. 

A  dear  neighbor,  Mrs.Wilson,  lived  about  six 
miles  up  in  the  hills.  Mother  would  take  us  up  there 
at  least  once  a  week,  to  have  a  nice  dinner  of  baking 
powder  biscuits  and  eggs;  sure  tasted  good  after 
walking  so  far. 

We  always  celebrated  the  4th,  of  July  at  the 
Campbell  ranch.  Everyone  was  expected  to  take  part 
in  the  program.  I  had  to  recite  a  poem  of  some  kind. 
My  father  always  went  up  in  the  forest  and  pulled 
home  the  biggest  Christmas  tree.  We  would  trim  it 
with  stringed  popcorn,  and  decorations  made  out  of 
colored  paper.  Sometimes  we  didn't  get  many 
presents,  but  it  was  a  lovely  time. 

My  boy  friend  came  to  see  me  one  time  on  a 
motor  bike.  When  he  got  to  the  house  he  couldn't 
stop,  and  just  kept  going  around  the  hay  stack,  calling 
for  us  to  help  him.    It  was  so  funny. 

Father  bought  his  first  car  in  Dubois;  he  didn't 
know  how  to  drive,  so  when  he  got  home  he  didn't 
stop,  but  went  on  up  the  hill  until  the  motor  killed. 
We  had  to  push  him  home  to  the  garage.  I  tried  to 
drive  once  but  hit  the  fence. 

When  I  was  17  years  of  age  we  moved  to 
Lewisville. 

COMPILED  BY  MAYBELLE  HOLLINGER 
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HOWARD  ROYCE  AND  ELLA  COLSON 
HOLMES 


Family  Gathering  at  Argora 
Lee  &  Belle  Owens.  Ella  Holmes.  Morris 

Tavenner.  Isabel  Stelzer.  Charles 

Oakley.  Howard  Holmes.  Doris  Stelzer. 

Mary  &  Dorothy  Colson.  Alice  Stelzer. 

Other  Children  of  Families 

"Times  weren't  as  hard  then  as  now,"  said 
Howard  Holmes,  remembering  his  early  days  in  the 
Medicine  Lodge  area.  "You  didn't  get  as  much  for 
your  stuff,  but  on  the  other  hand,  you  didn't  have  to 
pay  so  much  for  things  you  bought,  either. " 

Holmes  was  bom  December  24,  1886,  in 
Russell  County,  Kansas,  and  received  his  schooling  in 
Nebraska.  He  moved  to  Idaho  Falls  in  1900,  and  up 
to  Medicine  Lodge  area  in  1907.  After  working  for 
ranchers  there  as  a  cowpuncher,  he  homesteaded  640 
acres.  His  sons  took  over  the  property  after  his  death. 

The  oldtimer  has  fond  memories  of  the  wide 
open  spaces.  He  remembers  hunting  deer,  timber 
wolves  and  coyotes.  "Seems  to  me  we  had  harder 
winter  then."  he  said  thoughtfully,  but  conceded  that 
electricity,  cars,  snowmachines  and  other  innovations 
seem  to  make  today's  winter  seem  less  harsh. 

I've  seen  a  lot  of  changes,"  he  said.  "I've 
been  from  horses  to  tractors,"  however,  "I'm  not  so 
sure  they're  better."  said  Holmes,  sitting  back,  and 
thinking  for  awhile.  "Money  doesn't  go  any  farther 
now  than  it  used  to,  and  you  have  to  work  just  as  hard 
for  it." 

Holmes  spent  the  last  six  years  of  his  life  in  the 
Good  Samaritan  nursing  home  in  Idaho  Falls.  "It's 
nice  here,",  he  said,  but  he  admitted  that  he  missed 
being  outdoors  and  getting  involved  in  ranch  work. 

And  in  the  midst  of  an  age  of  prosperity, 
complex  machines,  great  scientific  knowledge,  he 
remembers  another  time  as  a  better  time.... 


Holmes  married  Ella  May  Colson,  November 
of  1921. 

Ella  was  bom  February  22,  1902  at  Medicine 
Lodge,  the  daughter  of  William  Arthur  and  Sarah 
Louise  Fayle  Colson. 

Ella  grew  up  and  attended  the  schools  of  Edie 
on  Upper  Medicine  Lodge  and  Dubois. 

Her  parents  were  original  homesteaders  in  the 
Medicine  Lodge  Canyon.  Their  home  place  is  now 
the  present  Jim  Tarpley  ranch. 

Howard  and  Ella  spent  many  years  both  on 
their  homestead  on  Irving  Creek  and  in  Dubois. 

They  had  five  sons,  Willard  C,  Howard 
Royce,  Glen  Arnold,  Don  L.  and  Gerald  D. 

Glen  passed  away  September  25,  1947  as  a 
result  of  a  mptured  appendices,  while  the  family  was 
hving  in  Dubois. 

Ella  died  December  15,  1976  at  Rexburg, 
Idaho,  at  age  74. 

Howard  was  84  years  old  when  he  passed  away 
in  Idaho  Falls  in  September,  1971.  These  three  family 
members  were  laid  to  rest  in  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

Willard  attended  school  in  Dubois  from  1930 
until  1942.  He  walked  to  school.  Some  of  the 
teachers  he  recalls  were  Frank  Miles,  Mrs.  Bemadine 
Miller,  and  Harry  Campbell. 

A  number  of  his  classmates  included:  Louise 
Hohman,  Ruth  Laird,  Stanley  Carl,  Edna  Underwood, 
Waylett  Gauchay,  Lara  Underwood,  Shirley  Kidd, 
Dorothy  Rose  and  Wilma  Thomas. 

Willard  entered  the  U.S.  Army  February  18, 
1943;  he  served  overseas  in  the  Philippines  with  the 
11th  Airborne  Division.  He  was  discharged  in 
December  25,  1945.  Willard  was  recognized  for 
services  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 


Stanley  Carl.  Shirley  Kidd.  Ruth 

Laird.  Louise  Holman. 
Willard  Holmes.  Lara  Underwood 

As  of  1991  Willard  resides  in  Dubois.    Royce 
graduated  from  the  Dubois  high  school  in  1947. 
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Gerald  Holmes  &  Dennis  Colson 


Gordon 

Nordby. 

Mariorie 

Malonev. 

Rovce 

Holmes 

Miss  Uthrich 


He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  from  1951  to 
1953. 

Royce  is  now  operating  his  own  business,  the 
Holmes  Auto  Repair  and  Service,  in  Dubois  where  he 
and  his  wife  have  their  home.  Prior  to  this  he  worked 
at  the  Teton  Dam  as  a  mechanic.  Royce  is  a  member 
of  the  Dubois  City  Council,  serving  on  the  city  road 
project. 

He  married  Dee  Ann  Drake  July  28,  1962. 
They  are  the  parents  of  two  daughters,  Missy  and 
Heather.  Both  girls  attended  and  graduated  from  the 
Clark  County  high  school. 

Gerald  married  Elma  Schmardebeck,  July  12, 
1968,  and  they  are  living  on  Medicine  Lodge  where 
Gerald  works  for  Dr.  Green,  who  owns  the  property 
originally  owned  by  the  Daniel  Thomas  family.  Elma 
is  employed  at  the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station 
with  the  University  of  Idaho.  Gerald  and  Elma  have 
one  son,  William  Howard  "Bill". 

"Don"  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  of  Engineers 
from  1961  to  1963.  After  his  discharge  he  married 
Jolene  McRae  and  they  made  their  home  in  Dubois, 
where  he  was  employed  by  the  Clark  County  Road 
and  Bridge,  and  Jolene  with  the  Mud  Lake  Telephone 
Coop,  Inc.  They  have  since  acquired  property  north 
of  Rexburg.  "Don"  is  employed  with  the  Fremont 
County  Road  and  Bridge  Department,  however,  Jolene 
still  maintains  her  job  in  Dubois  with  the  Mud  Lake 
Telephone  Coop. 

COMPILED  FROM  NEWSPAPER/FAMILY  BY  B.IS 


THORA  SWANSTRUM  HOMBURG 


\ 


i.  <m 


1 


Thora 

On  December  3,  1907,  Thora  Swanstrum 
Homburg  was  bom  in  Twin  Bridges,  Montana.  Her 
parents  were  Albert  and  Katherine  Swanstrum.  Her 
father  was  a  farmer  and  had  a  640  acre  ranch.  They 
raised  beef  and  purebred  Herefords,  and  engineered  an 
excellent  irrigation  system. 

She  attended  her  first  grade  in  Kilgore  school, 
riding  on  horseback  with  her  sister  2  miles  to  school 
everyday.  In  1915  she  entered  school  in  Dubois. 
She  enjoyed  out-door  activities  and  sports  such  as  ice 
skating  and  cross  country  skiing.  She  also  enjoyed 
basketball,  and  reading  books.  She  took  music  lessons 
and  played  in  public,  and  enjoyed  dances.  She 
especially  enjoyed  rodeos,  and  picnics  at  a  canyon 
west  of  Kilgore. 

In  June  of  1921,  her  sister  was  stricken  with 
appendicitis.  Finally  a  doctor  from  Idaho  Falls  came 
the  long  way  to  operate  on  her.  She  took  about  a 
month  to  recover,  but  her  life  was  saved. 

At  her  home,  there  was  no  telephone,  nor 
electricity.  There  was  a  wood  and  coal  stove  for  heat, 
and  an  outdoor  toilet. 

She  attended  Baptist  Sunday  school  and  church 
in  Dubois,  and  taught  Sunday  schcx>l  during  the  years 
when  she  was  in  high  school. 

She  remembers  times  when  the  roads  were 
closed  for  a  numbers  of  days  in  winter  in  Kilgore. 

She  was  a  teacher  for  35  years  in  every  level, 
Kindergarten,  elementary,  Jr.  High,  secondary 
college,  and  adult  education.  She  has  majors  in  art, 
English,  and  a  minor  in  psychology.     She  enjoyed 
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crafts  and  a  little  writing. 

She  married  J.  George  Humburg,  who  was 
School  Superintendent,  July  12,  1946.  They  have  no 
children. 

She  now  lives  in  Woodland,  Washington. 

COMPILED  BY  THORA  HOMBURG 


"BEN"  RAY  AND  SHERRY  HOOPES 

My  first  recollections  as  a  lad,  living  with  my 
parents,  begins  at  Ammon,  Idaho.  I  remember  the 
large  pea  patch,  and  the  pet  calf  with  a  broken  leg.  I 
recall  the  times  I  would  stand  by  the  window  and  wait 
for  the  school  bus  to  bring  home  my  brothers  and 
sister  from  school.  I  can  remember  the  ant  hill  I  sat 
in,  and  the  time  my  older  sister  "Bea"  scared  Mom 
when  she  dropped  a  waffle  iron  on  her  foot. 

I  remember  the  move  from  Ammon  to  Dubois, 
into  a  small  house  with  an  upstairs  and  a  cold  little 
house  out  back,  by  an  old  barn  that  we  used  to  jump 
off  into  the  snow. 

Our  old  house  had  a  large  coal  stove  in  the 
basement,  with  a  large  grill  in  the  floor  above  it.  My 
younger  brother  "Tim"  used  to  sit  on  it  in  the  winter. 
He  was  still  in  diapers.  It  was  quite  treat  when  Dad 
installed  the  stokermatic,  and  when  we  all  worked  to 
remodel  that  old  house. 

I  appreciate  all  my  parents  teachings  about  work 
and  play.  Especially,  about  electricity.  Dad  was  wiring 
the  upstairs  for  lights  one  day,  and  needed  my 
assistance.  He  was  having  trouble  getting  the  circuits 
straight.  He  was  upstairs  and  the  fuse  box  was  down 
stairs.  He  stationed  me  down  stairs  by  the  fuse  box. 
He  said,  "when  I  holler  you  screw  the  fuse  in".  Dad 
taught  me  some  cuss  words  that  day  (Someone  must  of 
hollered  in  back). 

I  liked  to  play  tricks  on  Mother  when  I  was  a 
boy.  One  April  Fools  Day,  I  got  up  early  and 
switched  the  sugar  in  the  sugar  bowl  to  salt.  Mother 
came  into  the  kitchen  for  her  morning  fix  of  tea  and 
sugar.  She  poured  her  tea,  and  then  put  in  1 
teaspoon,  then  another  and  I  believe  another  of  sugar. 
At  this  point  of  time  I  was  starting  to  get  cold  feet,  so 
I  told  her  not  to  drink  her  tea.  I  confessed  that  I  had 
switched  the  sugar  for  salt.  She  replied,  "up  a  ladder 
down  a  tree,  you're  a  bigger  fool  than  me",  then  took 
a  huge  gulp  of  tea. 

Oh,  the  fun  we  had  as  kids  with  our  friends 
and  pets. 


Mother  and  Dad  never  complained  about  the 
friends  that  ate  and  slept  over.  It  seemed  at  times  that 
I  actually  had  1 1  brothers  and  6  sisters.  They  were 
such  familiar  faces  around  the  house,  you  could  hardly 
tell  who  was  who.  We  were  the  first,  or  one  of  the 
first,  families  in  Dubois  who  had  a  T.V.  set.  Boy  was 
the  Hoopes  house  popular  then.  One  Sunday  we  had 
just  set  down  for  a  big  dinner  of  "poached"  sage 
chicken  (Dad  had  acquired  at  the  outside  market), 
when  my  friend  Kent  Jacobson,  who  happened  to  be 
the  Game  Wardens  son  dropped  by  to  play.  Dad 
invited  him  to  eat.  He  said,  this  is  sage  chicken. 
Mother  said,  "no  it's  store  bought  chicken".  I  believe 
it  was  mother  who  taught  me  how  to  tell  stories  with 
a  straight  face. 

My  friend,  Charles  Vadnais,  stayed  over  one 
time  when  Dad  had  made  chile  beans.  We  had  ran 
out  of  chile  powder,  so  dad  put  in  cayenne  pepper  in 
it's  place.  Dad  made  the  statement  that  you  had  to  be 
a  man  to  eat  Wendell's  chile  beans.  I  can  still  see  the 
tears  running  down  Charles  face,  trying  to  be  a  man. 

I  can  especially  remember  Dad's  first  colored 
T.V.  I  was  in  Idaho  Falls  with  Dad  one  time  and  we 
were  killing  some  time  waiting  for  mother  to  finish 
some  business.  We  had  stopped  at  a  store  that  sold 
new  colored  TV's.  We  were  browsing  around  the 
store,  when  the  salesman  came  up  to  Dad  and  ask  him 
if  he  like  it.  Dad  said  he  liked  it  fine.  The  salesman 
said,  "why  don't  you  take  it  home  and  watch  it  for  a 
week  and  then  bring  it  back" .  Dad  thought  boy  what 
a  sucker  I  will  take  it  home  and  watch  it  free  for  a 
week  and  then  bring  it  back.  (He  never  did)  Poor  Dad 
always  had  a  soft  spot  for  a  good  salesman. 

King,  my  good  faithful  dog,  was  a  constant 
drain  on  my  Mother.  Everyone  in  Dubois  could  tell 
when  Mrs.  Hoopes  was  coming  to  or  from  work.  The 
dog  ran  beside  her  car  and  barked,  yapped  and  would 
fight  any  dog  in  it's  way,  the  complete  trip.  When 
she  would  get  her  escorted  trip  completed,  and  was  at 
work,  the  dog  would  lie  on  the  side  walk  in  front  of 
the  post  office  door  and  wait  for  her  to  leave. 
Customers  coming  and  going  from  the  post  office 
would  have  to  either  go  over  the  dog  or  go  around 
him.  Mother  would  constantly  scold  and  kick  him  to 
move,  but  the  dog  would  just  roll  over  on  his  back, 
look  at  her  and  wag  his  tail. 

Poor  Mother,  how  she  must  have  loved  us.  It 
was  absolutely  impossible  to  sneak  in  after  being  out 
late.  She  would  not  sleep  until  we  were  all  home  safe 
in  bed.   She  constantly  worried  about  our  well  being. 

Even  when  I  was  in  the  service  and  mother 
wouldn't  get  a  letter  from  me  for  a  few  weeks,  I 
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sometimes  had  to  troop  across  the  base  to  sign  for  a 
registered  letter  that  contained  a  self  addressed 
envelope,  stamped,  complete  with  paper  and  a  pencil, 
with  a  note  that  said  simply  WRITE! 

I  am  thankful  for  the  memories  that  I  have  of 
both  my  parents,  and  of  the  fun  week-end  trips 
fishing,  hunting,  and  of  our  long  trips  to  Washington, 
Canada  and  Yellowstone  Park. 

One  time  when  we  were  at  Yellowstone  Park, 
we  kids  were  in  the  back  seat  throwing  cookies  out  the 
window  to  the  cute  bears.  My  Dad  was  driving  and 
was  busy  watching  the  slow  moving  traffic  ahead  that 
was  on  the  road.  One  big  old  Grizzly  Bear  wanted 
more  cookies  than  what  we  were  throwing  to  him,  and 
decided  to  stick  his  head  in  the  passenger  side  window 
to  see  if  we  had  run  out  of  cookies.  My  Mother  was 
sitting  on  the  passenger  side.  I  don't  know  who  was 
scared  the  most,  my  Mother  or  the  jxx^r  bear.  Mother 
ended  up  on  Dad's  lap  and  Dad  thought  she  was 
getting  romantic. 

My  father  the  barber~I  bet  Dad  gave  more  free 
hair  cuts  away  than  any  man  in  Idaho.  He  was  always 
cutting  someones  hair,  just  to  help  them  out.  He  cut 
my  hair  until  I  was  16  years  old.  The  reason  he 
stopped  at  16  was  because,  one  night  he  had  an 
important  Odd  Fellows  meeting  to  attend.  He  was 
some  kind  of  a  leader  or  something.  His  hair  in  the 
back  needed  trimmed.  He  had  a  lot  o  hair  on  his 
neck,  and  he  needed  my  assistance  to  take  it  off.  He 
told  me  it  was  easy,  to  just  shave  the  hair  from  the 
line  down.  The  only  line  I  could  see  was  the  one  his 
hat  had  left.  He  said,  when  I  was  done,  "wait  until  I 
cut  your  hair  again,"  27  years  later  he's  still  waiting. 

I  lived  with  my  parents  until  I  was  20  years 
old.  Then  I  joined  the  Air  Force  to  see  the  world.  I 
spent  three  years  at  Travis  Air  Force  Base  in 
California.  I  then  volunteered  for  Vietnam  to  see  some 
of  the  world.  I  got  out  of  the  Air  Force  in  1966,  and 
moved  to  Utah  to  work  with  the  Government. 

I  met  my  wife,  Sherry,  in  early  1969,  and 
married  her  the  same  year.  I  told  her  before  we  were 
married  that  no  woman  could  take  me  down  the  aisle, 
but  she  did.  It  took  her,  her  sons-Robert,  nine; 
Gilbert,eight,  and  Randy,  four,  to  do  it.  Then  we  had 
4  girls  (1  deceased)  Teresa  11,  Alisha  9,  Jennifer  8 
and  Steven  2.  We  now  have  six  grandchildren.  (Boy, 
Mom  and  Dad  I  have  about  caught  up  with  you.) 

COMPILED  BY  "BEN"  HOOPES/SON/1985 


JOHNATHAN  N.  AND  ANNIE  M.  LUND 
HOOPES 


Annie  &  .Tohnathan 


Johnathan  Nathaniel  Hoopes  and  his  wife, 
Annie  Marie,  homesteaded  a  dry  farm  at  Camas 
Creek,  Clark  County,  Idaho,  in  1915.  They  moved 
there  after  farming  for  13  years  in  Bonneville  County 
at  Lincoln.  Their  dry  farm  was  located  just  north  of 
the  Jacoby  ranch.  John  Hoopes  was  bom  July  2,  1868 
at  Weston,  Idaho.  He  was  reported  to  have  been  the 
second  white  baby  boy  bom  in  the  state,  and  was  one 
of  a  family  of  16  children. 

He  had  the  equivalent  of  a  third-grade  education 
when  he  left  home  at  the  age  of  nine  to  earn  a  PHD  in 
the  "walk  of  hfe"  on  his  own.  He  herded  sheep  for 
17  years  intermittently  throughout  his  lifetime,  and 
also  served  a  three-year  mission  for  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  (Mormon)  in  the 
states  of  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  returning  home  to 
Idaho  in  1899. 

"John"  Hoopes  married  Annie  Marie  Lund  on 
June  24,  1902  at  Logan,  Utah.  This  union  included 
her  first-bom  child  Hans  Lund,  born  April  28,  1896 
at  Preston  from  a  former  marriage.  He  married  and 
had  5  children,  but  is  now  deceased.  After  dry 
farming  on  Camas  Creek  for  13  years,  "John"  Hoopes 
ran  a  commercial  trucking  line  out  of  Dubois.  At  first 
the  family  owned  a  small  house  on  what  was  called  an 
island  in  Dubois,  and  finally  purchased  a  house 
located  in  what  is  now  a  City  Park  next  to  Beaver 

Creek. 

"John"  Hoopes  also  served  as  watermaster  on 
the  Camas  Creek  watershed  and  helped  to  build  the 
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wide  gauge  railroad  for  the  Oregon  Short  Line.  He 
was  elected  to  the  office  of  Probate  Judge  of  Clark 
County  in  1942,  installed  January  11,  1942,  and  held 
that  office  until  his  death  on  June  24,  1952,  his  50th 
wedding  anniversary. 

Annie  Marie  Lund  Hoopes  was  born  January  1 , 
1878,  daughter  of  Morgan  H.  and  Marie  Lund  at 
Preston,  Idaho.  Daughter  of  Danish  immigrants  living 
amid  a  predominately  Mormon  community,  she  spent 
her  early  teens  being  trained  by  a  doctor  to  be  his 
assistant  as  a  practical  nurse.  While  raising  her  family 
she  served  in  this  capacity,  and  after  moving  into 
Dubois  answered  calls  from  all  over  town  for  her 
medical  ability,  which  included  mid-wifery~even  into 
her  later  years. 

John"  and  Annie  were  the  parents  of  twelve 
children,  nine  were  raised  to  adulthood  and  three  baby 
girls  died  in  infancy.    Children  raised  included: 

"John"  L.  Hoopes,  born  September  5,  1903, 
resided  in  Magna,  Utah,  They  had  one  daughter, 
plus  her  four  children  by  a  previous  marriage. 


.led.WendelK.Tack  Blomauist.Mrs.  .Tohn  Hoooes. 

Emien  Ma  vs.  John.  Veda  Lansberrv. 

Ruby  Bloomquist-1983 

Annie  Marie  Hoopes,  born  February  16,  1905. 
She  married  Emlen  G.  Mays  of  Howe,  and  spent  her 
married  life  on  a  farm  there.  They  raised  two 
children,  one  daughter,  Anne  Mays  Thatcher  of  Idaho 


Falls,  and  one  son,  James  G.  Mays  of  Howe.  Anna 
passsed  away  January  20,  1978.  Emlen  died 
November  28,  1991.  They  are  buried  in  the  Hillcrest 
Cemetery  in  Arco. 


Marie 

Ruby  Kimball  Hoopes  was  born  June  21,  1907, 
and  now  resides  at  Fenn,  Alberta,  Canada.  She  was 
first  married  to  Pard  Dallas,  and  later  divorced. 
They  had  two  children:  Don  Dallas,  (deceased)  and 
Anita  Dallas  Blomquist  of  Fenn,  Alberta.  Ruby 
married  Jack  Blomquist,  who  has  since  passed  away. 
"Nita"  has  remarried  since  death  of  first  husband. 
Ruby  has  remained  in  Canada  with  "Nita".  She 
passed  away  in  June  19,  1992  at  Stettler,  Alberta, 
Canada. 

Joseph  Heber  Hoopes,  born  September  30, 
1908,  who  resided  most  of  his  adult  life  at  Seattle, 
Washington.    They  had  no  children. 

Florence  Hoopes,  born  January  1,  1910,  who 
resided  at  Preston,  Idaho,  following  her  marriage  to 
Leonard  B.  Lund.    They  had  six  children. 

Jediah  Louis  Hoopes,  born  October  12,  1911, 
now  resides  in  Butte,  Montana.  They  had  six 
children. 

Wendell  Hoopes,  born  June  6,  1913.  He  and 
his  wife,  Manota,  lived  in  Dubois.  They  spent  many 
of  their  retired  winters  in  Apache  Junction,  Arizona. 
They  had  seven  children,  Larry,  Tim,  Bennie,  Jerry, 
Beatrice,  Faye,  but  lost  a  son  at  age  2. 

Warner  P.  Hoopes,  born  January  23,  1916  at 
Camas  Creek,  Idaho  and  who  resides  now  in 
Pocatello.  They  raised  two  daughters,  LeAnn  and 
Kathy.  Since  the  death  of  his  wife,  Iva  Mae,  he  has 
been  living  in  Pocatello,  near  his  daughter,  Leann. 

Veda  M.  Hoopes,  born  November  19,  1920,  is 
presently  a  resident  of  Tempe,  Arizona.  She  married 
Milford  Lansberry.    They  raised  six  children. 
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Veda  has  lost  her  husband,  but  still  lives  at 
their  home  in  Tempe. 

As  of  1990  five  Hoopes  children  survive: 
Ruby,  "Jed",  Wendell,  Warner  and  Veda. 

After  her  family  was  grown  and  gone,  Annie 
took  Clark  County  indigents  of  old-age  into  her  home 
and  cared  for  them  until  their  demise,  and  until  her 
own  health  forbid  this  service. 

COMPILED  BY  VEDA  HOOPES  LANSBERRY 


JERRY  DEAN  AND  CAROL 
TAVENNER  HOOPES 

Jerry  Dean  Hoopes,  was  born  in  an  Idaho  Falls 
hospital,  February  26,  1937.  He  was  the  first  child  of 
Wendell  and  Mainota  Hoopes.  His  early  years  were 
spent  at  Humphrey  and  Ammon.  At  Humphrey  they 
lived  on  the  U.  S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station  ranch, 
where  Wendell  was  employed. 

Jerry  attended  elementary  school  at  Spencer, 
Anmion  and  Dubois.  In  high  school  he  played 
basketball  and  football.  He  didn't  finish  high  school, 
he  quit  his  senior  year.  When  he  was  old  enough  to 
work,  he  worked  for  various  farmers  and  ranchers  in 
he  Dubois  area,  such  as  Maughan  Parkinson,  George 
Thomas,  Robert  Rue,  and  Waylett  Gauchay. 

In  1956,  Jerry  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army  for  3 
years.  He  took  his  basic  training  at  Fort  Carson, 
Colorado.  He  spent  several  months  there  after  basic 
training.  Then  he  was  shipped  overseas  to  Germany. 
There  he  was  stationed  at  two  different  bases, 
Boomholder  and  Sweishcamon.  He  spent  two  and  half 
years  in  Germany.  While  he  was  there  he  visited 
Holland,  Denmark,  Copenhagen,  France  and  Belgium. 
Jerry  attended  the  World's  Fair,  when  it  was  held  in 
Brussels. 

In  1959,  he  returned  to  Dubois  after  finishing 
his  Army  enlistment.  He  went  to  work  at  the  U.S. 
Sheep  Experiment  Station  for  a  couple  of  years,  then 
worked  for  the  railroad  on  the  section  crew  a  short 
time. 

On  July  28,  1961,  he  married  a  Dubois  girl, 
Carol  Tavenner,  at  Rexburg,  Idaho.  They  lived  in 
Buffalo  and  Jeffery  City,  Wyoming,  and  Vernal,  Utah, 
for  a  short  time.  Jerry  worked  on  road  construction 
and  on  an  oil  rig.  They  returned  to  Dubois  to  live  in 
the  early  part  of  1%2.  Jerry  worked  for  various 
ranchers  and  we  even  lived  in  Howe  for  a  short  time. 

He  was  an  employee  of  the  State  of  Idaho, 


working  on  the  survey  crew  that  surveyed  for  the  new 
Interstate  Highway. 

On  April  4,  1962,  Marty  Dean  Hoopes  was 
born  in  the  Madison  Memorial  hospital  in  Rexburg. 
Being  the  only  grandchild  on  the  Hoopes  side  of  the 
family,  he  received  much  attention  from  all  his  Aunts 
and  Uncles. 

Jerry  worked  as  the  Government  Trapper  for 
several  years.  This  proved  to  be  a  very  interesting 
job.  During  his  trapping  days  he  killed  2  silver  tipped 
grizzly  bears,  that  were  killing  sheep  in  the  Island 
Park  area.  While  doing  his  trapping  job,  his  horse 
(Samantha,  named  by  Marty)  was  used  many  times, 
along  with  his  Norwegian  Elkhound  dog  named 
"Smokie".  He  used  them  both,  no  matter  if  he  was 
snaring  a  bear,  trapping  a  coyote  or  chasing  a 
mountain  lion.  Jerry  bought  his  buckskin  horse  "Sam" 
from  Lynn  Hoggan  when  Marty  was  just  a  baby;  Jerry 
still  has  her. 

During  this  time,  January  2,  1966,  our  second 
son,  Shane  Todd  Hoopes,  was  bom,  in  the  Madison 
Memorial  hospital  in  Rexburg.  When  he  was  old 
enough  to  go  with  Jerry  to  work,  he  did.  Shane  didn't 
like  staying  with  a  baby  sitter.  He's  probably  the  only 
boy  to  trap  a  coyote  before  he  was  old  enough  to  be 
in  school.  The  boys  grew  up  in  Dubois,  attending 
school  here.  Both  graduated  from  the  Clark  County 
High  School. 

Marty  has  worked  for  various  ranchers  during 
his  school  years.  He  has  always  enjoyed  working 
around  livestock.  During  his  junior  and  senior  years 
of  high  school  he  fed  cattle  for  Phyllis  Laird  before  he 
went  to  school  in  the  mornings.  Phyllis  was  gone  to  a 
warmer  climate  during  the  winter  months.  Later  he 
worked  on  a  dude  ranch  during  the  summer  in  Moran, 
Wyoming,  and  in  the  winter  at  Queens  Creek, 
Arizona.  I  think  one  of  the  high  lights  of  Shane's 
school  years,  for  his  family,  was  his  senior  year.  He 
went  out  for  track,  and  I  said  what  a  dumb  thing  to 
do,  it's  just  a  waste  of  time.  Shane  placed  at  the 
district  meet  and  the  regional  track  meet,  which 
qualified  him  to  compete  at  the  state  track  meet  in 
Boise.  We  were  very  proud  of  him  since  this  was  an 
individual  accomplishment.  Shane  played  basketball 
and  football  all  four  years  of  high  school.  He  as  on 
the  starting  lineup  in  both  events.  He  was  named 
Captain  of  the  football  team  for  homecoming  his 
senior  year.  Since  graduation  he's  been  working  for 
various  ranchers  in  Clark  County.  A  Special  "Thanks 
Wendell  and  Mainota",  for  all  you've  done  for  your 
kids    and    your    grandkids,    you    are    appreciated. 

COMPILED  BY  CAROL  TAVENNER  li(X)PES/1985 
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LARRY  WAYNE  AND  ARNA  KING  HOOPES 


"Tim".  Beatrice.  Larrv.  Fave 

Larry  Wayne  Hoopes  was  bom  in  Dubois,  in 
his  grandmas  house,  which  at  that  time  was  located 
across  the  street  from  the  old  Post  Office.  He  was 
dehvered  by  his  Grandma  Annie  Hoopes,  on  July  11, 
1940. 

Early  first  years  were  spent  at  Humphrey,  at 
the  time  Wendell  worked  for  the  Government  and 
lived  at  the  Sheep  Station  ranch. 

Then  it  was  on  to  Ammon  for  a  while.  During 
that  period  they  had  a  calf  which  broke  it's  leg  and 
had  to  be  eaten.  Then  it  was  back  to  Dubois  in  1947. 
In  fact,  Christmas  dinner  was  spent  at  Grandma 
Wharton's  house  on  the  way  back  to  Dubois. 

After  settling  down  in  town,  construction  was 
begun  on  the  house  in  Dubois.  After  some  trials  and 
tribulations  the  house  was  completed. 

Larry  attended  elementary  and  high  school, 
graduating    from   the    Clark   County    high    school. 
During  this  time  he  held  some  numerous  positions; 
including  working  for  Maughan  Parkinson  at  age  14, 
and  then  working  for  Adrian  Carlson  at  the  Conoco. 

One  of  Larry's  early  memories  are  of  being 
one  of  the  first  famiUes  in  Dubois  to  acquire  a  T.V. 
set.  He  tells  of  people  coming  over  for  about  a  week 
to  watch  the  test  patterns!!!! 

Larry  took  part  in  numerous  activities 
including:  football,  basketball,  dances  and  girls.  After 
high  school  he  went  to  work  full  time  at  the  Conoco, 
and  brother  Ben  worked  across  the  street  at  the  Dubois 
Garage  for  Ren  Willes.  In  their  spare  time  they  would 
fill  balloons  with  water  and  throw  them  across  the 
street  at  one  another. 


Larry  decided  to  head  for  the  big  city.  It  was 
off  to  San  Antonio  for  basic  training  with  the  U.S.  Air 
Force.  Uncle  Sam  was  good  to  him,  so  he  gave  them 
20  years  of  his  life.  At  the  tender  age  of  22,  he 
started  out  on  his  own.  August  through  October  were 
vicious  hot  muggy  days.  First  assignment  was 
Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base,  South  Dakota.  He  left  the 
great  state  of  Texas.  At  Rapid  City,  it  didn't  take  him 
long  to  meet  some  fellow  Idahoans,  get  a  part  time 
job,  a  car  and  fun,  fun,  fun.  He  had  maybe  another 
two  years  of  freedom  and  from  what  I've  heard  he 
spent  it  well!! 

Larry  W.  and  Arna  J.  King  Urban  were 
married  in  South  Dakota  in  a  little  town  called  Box 
Elder,  on  May  1,  1%5.  Arna  had  three  daughters  by 
a  previous  marriage.  Lesley  Adele,  the  oldest, 
Annette  Kay,  then  Lynda  Maureen.  Life  was 
interesting  then,  as  only  people  who  acquire  a  ready 
made  family  know! 

On  December  19,  1966,  our  first  prized 
possession  arrived.  We  named  our  first  boy  Larry 
Wayne  Hoopes  Jr. 

In  May  of  1%7,  Uncle  says  "  ok  its  time  to 
move",  so  Airman  Hoopes  went  to  a  foreign  country, 
Thailand,  N.K.P.  There  he  learned  about  mama  sans 
and  papa  sans  and  how  to  pull  wings  off  bugs  and  eat 
them  raw.  Bangkok  was  interesting,  and  the  temples 
were  beautiftil.  He  had  to  eat  a  lot  of  powdered  milk 
and  eggs.  His  next  assignment  took  him  to  Travis 
A.F.B.  in  California.  There  he  fished  the  Sacramento 
River,  caught  a  bunch  of  illegal  bass,  and  watched  the 
first  man  walk  on  the  moon  on  TV. 

October  16,  Uncle  says  "ok  it's  time  to  move", 
so  again  Sgt.  Hoopes  and  entourage  moved  to  Denver, 
Colorado.  We  liked  Denver's  climate,  the  nights,  the 
people  and  everything  in  general  Grandpa,  Grandma, 
Aunt  "Bea"  and  baby  Casey  came  to  visit  us  that 
sunmier. 

On  November  4,  our  second  wonderful  son, 
Andrew  Lee,  was  bom.  We  decided  to  keep  him. 
Larry's  spare  time  was  spent  helping  paint, 
mechanizing  cars  and  the  like.  January  1971,  Uncle 
says,  "ok,  time  to  move.  Sgt.  Hoopes  goes  to 
Taiwan,  and  this  time  the  family  stays  in  Denver. 
Taiwan  proved  to  be  interesting.  Learning  to  eat  dog 
meat,  drive  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road,  cook  pots 
of  pinto  beans  with  lots  of  bacon  on  days  off,  going  to 
the  beach  and  learning  to  batten  down  the  hatches  fora 
Typhoon.  Sgt.  Hoopes  grew  a  moustache  and  then 
decided  to  come  home  for  a  visit.  Big  mis-take!!! 
Wifey  Arna  drove  right  past  him  at  the  airport. 
Sometime  in  April,  1972,  a  call  came  from  Taiwan; 
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Andrew  A.F.B.  was  to  be  our  next  assignment. 

We  stayed  in  Maryland  for  7  years,  and  it 
grew  to  be  home  for  us.  We  become  in-laws  for  the 
first  time  and  Grandparents.  Our  oldest  daughter 
Lesley  had  two  boys  when  we  left  there,  Joseph 
Daniel  and  John  Paul  Chanicio.  Of  all  the  places 
we've  been,  Maryland  was  the  best,  but  I'm 
prejudiced  because  we  bought  a  boat,  and  that  opened 
the  door  for  so  many  fun  times.  Old  friends  like  Joe 
Senecal,  Charles  Mitchell,  Stan  Tomkiewicz,  we'll 
never  forget.  Bay  fishing  is  unlike  any  other  type. 
Once  you  catch  a  171  lb  fish  at  one  time,  or  hauled  in 
almost  300  lbs  another  time,  you  hate  to  go  back  to 
anything  else.  Or  to  sit  on  the  side  of  the  dock,  with 
chicken  bones  on  a  line  and  watch  a  Maryland  blue 
crab  run  with  it  out  to  sea,  then  pull  it  in  slowly,  then 
slide  a  fishing  net  under  him,  AH!!  A  crab  feast. 
Having  purchased  a  home  in  Maryland,  we  had  to  sell 
when  we  learned  our  last  assignment  was  to  be  in 
Germany.  We  faced  this  one  with  mixed  emotions. 
Family  in  a  foreign  country,  such  a  big  change,  we 
decided  it  would  be  good,  and  except  for  some 
hardships  it  was. 

Next  thing  we  knew  we  found  ourselves  at 
Hahn,  a  small  Air  Force  Base  on  top  of  a  range  of 
mountains.  We  were  in  the  heart  of  Germany's  white 
wine  producing  area.  The  vineyards  were  all  over  the 
mountain  sides.  We  enjoyed  the  food,  the  snivels, 
sausages,  f)ommes  frites  with  mayo,  (french  fries)  the 
feasts,  the  country,  and  the  people  were  unique.  We 
visited  the  countries  of  Belgium,  Sweden,  Holland, 
Luxembourg,  Spain,  France  and  Austria. 

Our  third  grandson  Jessie  Wayne  Davis,  was 
bom  December  1,  1980.  Larry  Sr,  continued  his 
usual  pastime  (in  his  spare  time),  mechanical  work, 
with  his  friends,  and  etc.  Larry  decided  to  retire  from 
the  great  institution  of  being  a  soldier.  Having  been 
awarded  numerous  rank  advancements  and  awards,  he 
figured  it  was  time  to  quit.  So  on  June  6,  we  got  on 
the  freedom  bird  heading  for  Charleston  A.F.B.  in 
South  Carolina.  Our  family  by  then  consisted  of 
Larry  Jr  and  Andrew;  Lynda  stayed  in  Germany  with 
her  family,  Annette  had  returned  in  1981  for  further 
schooling,  and  sister  Lesley  and  family  had  managed 
to  come  over  for  a  visit  in  1981. 

Life  has  been  interesting  for  all  of  us.  We've 
enjoyed  the  reunions  and  get-to-gethers,  and  in  general 
had  some  good  times.  Our  family  now  resides  in 
Rigby,  Idaho,  not  far  from  Larry's  hometown  of 
Dubois,  Idaho. 

COMPILED  BY  ARNA  KING  HOOPES 


TIMOTHY  ADAM  AND  JEWEL 
EDWARDS  HOOPES 


"Tim"  Hoopes.  Larrv  SieDert-1971 

On  the  spring  day  of  May  12,  1948,  the  fifth 
son  of  Wendell  L.  and  Mainota  Frances  Wharton 
Hoopes  made  his  grand  entrance  into  this  world. 
Mom  must  have  decided  hospitals  were  a  nuisance 
because  I  was  bom  at  home  in  Dubois.  Dr.  Truxal 
and  his  wife  delivered  me,  while  Mrs.  Black,  a 
neighbor,  boiled  water,  and  Dad  and  Aunt  Iva  paced 
around  outside.  I  was  named  Timothy  Adam  Hoopes. 
Adam  was  after  Mrs.  Black's  husband,  whose  birthday 
was  also  May  12,  and  the  same  name  I  passed  on  to 
my  oldest  son,  some  twenty  odd  years  later.  I  was 
bom  seventh  of  seven  children.  Mom  would  have 
probably  been  greatly  relieved  that  day,  had  she 
known  that  I  was  to  be  her  last.  My  brother,  Keith, 
died  a  few  months  before  my  birth,  and  though  I  could 
not  take  his  place,  my  parents  had  another  son  to 
raise. 

Recollections  of  my  early  childhood  are  dim, 
I  must  rely  on  hearsay  to  fill  in  that  portion  of  my 
life.  Beatrice  says,  "  I  was  such  a  cute  little  thing". 
Jewel  is  certain  I  must  have  been  spoiled  rotten  and  is 
equally  sure  that  I  had  never  gotten  a  spanking.  She 
asked  Dad  once  if  I  had  ever  been  spanked.  He  said, 
"I'm  sure  he  must  have  been  once,  but  I  don't 
remember  when  it  was".  (Neither  do  I) 

Beatrice  also  remembers  me  riding  my  little 
scooter  and  pushing  it  with  my  chin  on  the  bar.  Fay 
tells  of  the  time  when  Mom  come  home  from  the 
hospital  in  the  body  cast.  I  must  have  been  afraid  of 
her  in  that  contraption.  She  coaxed  and  coaxed  trying 
to  get  me,  her  baby,  to  come  to  her  and  give  her  a 
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kiss.  I  finally  went  to  her,  but  in  the  process  of  a 
hug,  I  bumped  my  head  on  her  cast  and  ran  away 
crying.  It  was  a  long  time  before  she  could  encourage 
me  to  try  again.  That  must  have  hurt  her  a  great  deal. 
Mom  remembers  trying  to  appease  me  when  I  wanted 
a  bend-doe-  dee.  She  finally  figured  out  that  it  was 
bread,  butter  and  sugar,  but  still  I  cried  bend-doe-dee; 
finally  I  reached  out  and  folded  over  half  of  the  bread 
and  said  with  a  satisfied  smile,  "bend~doe-dee"!  (bend 
it  over).  One  thing  I  Icnow  for  sure,  I  was  a  spiffy 
dresser  in  this  terrific  tie  and  matching  red  boots. 

During  my  school  years  I  was  not  noted  for  my 
good  grades.  I  was  the  shy  retiring  type.  Two  events 
high  lighted  my  grade  school  years.  They  were 
learning  to  drive  a  car  and  my  first  date.  Dad  decided 
it  was  time  I  learned  to  drive  a  car.  I  must  have  been 
in  about  the  fifth  grade.  I  was  too  short  to  see  over 
the  steering  wheel,  so  I  sat  on  a  pillow  skooched 
forward  so  I  could  reach  the  gas  pedal.  Why  Earl  (the 
sheriff)  never  stopped  me  to  ask  what  I  thought  I  was 
doing,  I'll  never  know.  Boy,  did  I  think  I  was  hot 
stuff.  The  second  important  event  started  one  night 
when  Dad  asked  if  I'd  like  to  invite  a  friend  to  a 
movie  in  Idaho  Falls.  He  looked  kind  of  surprised 
when  the  "friend"  turned  out  to  be  a  cute  blond  girl, 
about  a  head  taller  than  I  was.  We  went  to  the  movie, 
but  on  the  way  home  I  fell  asleep  and  was  kidded  for 
years  afterwards  because  Dad  had  to  walk  my  "girl'  to 
the  door.  That  started  what  my  father-in-law,  DeLoy 
Edwards,  was  later  to  call  the  longest  courtship  in 
history. 

One  of  the  memories  that  I  do  have  of  my 
childhood  is  the  tolerance  and  understanding  my 
parents  had  about  our  having  animals,  lots  of  animals. 
I  think  at  one  time  we  had  seventeen  dogs  and  cats. 
I  had  a  big  white  dog  that  was  part  Samoa.  I  trained 
him  to  pull  a  sled  in  the  winter. 

We'd  go  up  to  the  post  office  at  night  to  meet 
Mother  after  she  got  off  work.  I  won  this  blue  ribbon 
in  4-H  training  and  showing  that  dog.  My  last  dog  at 
home.  Stubby,  was  my  faithful  companion  and  so 
protective  of  me,  that  Mom  did  not  dare  to  enter  my 
bedroom  to  get  me  up  in  the  mornings  as  Stubby  slept 
in  bed  with  me,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  enter 
while  I  slept.  Stubby  left  home  when  I  got  married, 
and  I  couldn't  coax  him  hack  I  guess  he  thought  that 
bed  wasn't  big  enough  for  three. 

During  my  teen  years,  I  enjoyed  sports.  I 
played  football  and  basketball  for  four  years.  My 
senior  year  I  was  one  of  the  basketball  teams  starting 
five.  During  my  senior  year  I  also  got  contact  lens 
which  improved  my  life  tremendously.    The  better  to 


see  the  girls  with!!  I  also  had  a  water  skiing  accident 
that  damaged  my  ears.  It  was  an  accident  that  was  to 
affect  the  course  of  my  life. 

After  graduation  from  high  school,  I  managed 
the  Conoco  Station  in  Dubois  for  a  short  time.  Then 
I  enlisted  in  the  Air  Force.  I  went  to  Boise  for  my 
physical;  here  they  discovered  a  couple  of  holes  in  my 
ears  so  large  that  even  years  later  a  doctor  described 
them  to  be  large  enough  to  drive  a  semi  through. 

Being  an  Air  Force  reject,  and  at  loose  ends,  I 
was  approached  by  "Pap"  Kator  about  working  for 
Mud  Lake  Telephone.  They  sent  me  to  Tennessee 
where  I  was  schooled  in  various  aspects  of  telephone 
service.  I  have  worked  for  them  since. 

For  fourteen  years  I  pursued  the  girl  of  my 
dreams,  and  on  July  7,  1973,  she  finally  caught  me. 
Jewel  Edwards  and  I  were  married  in  the  Ogden  LDS 
Temple.  Brother  Ben,  and  his  wife.  Sherry,  joined  us 
in  the  Temple  for  this  joyous  occasion.  Jewel  is  a 
teacher  and  was  teaching  in  Idaho  Falls.  We  decided 
to  make  our  home  there, 

February  22,  1975,  our  first  son  was  born, 
Adam  Ryan  Hoopes.  What  a  good  looking  kid!  He 
looked  like  his  father.  Even  my  mother-in-law 
agreed.  Mom  and  Dad  had  an  opportunity  to  get 
acquainted  with  Adam  when  he  was  two  months  old. 
Jewel  had  to  go  back  to  work  for  a  month  and  they 
took  care  of  Adam. 

Adam  is  turning  into  a  good  student,  piano 
player  and  a  super  baseball  player.  We  had  heard  that 
the  first  child  ought  to  be  disposable  because  you  ruin 
him  anyway,  but  we  think  we  will  keep  him. 

Jaimen  Dee  Hoopes,  joined  our  family 
November  24,  1976.  We  left  Mom  and  Dad  home 
with  Adam  and  went  off  to  the  hospital  Thanksgiving 
Eve.  On  the  way  into  the  elevator,  I  accidently 
dumped  Jewel  out  of  the  wheel  chair.  She  started 
laughing  so  hard  that  we  almost  had  Jaime  there  in  the 
elevator.  Jaime  is  our  quiet  little  thinker.  He  has  a 
sweet,  loving  disposition  and  is  the  gentle  peacemaker 
between  the  other  two  children.  We  appreciate  these 
fine  qualities  so  much,  Jaime  is  also  a  baseball  player, 
but  seems  to  have  a  special  talent  for  playing  the 
piano.  He  also  has  one  of  those  rare  funny 
personalities  where  everything  he  says  seems  to  come 
out  funny. 

This  is  the  other  woman  in  my  life.  Maybe  I 
am  prejudiced,  but  I  think  she  looks  like  me.  (notice 
I  didn't  say  that  about  Jaime)  Andra-Sha  Hoopes  was 
born  July  8,  1978.  She  is  a  smart  little  doll.  What 
she  doesn't  know  isn't  worth  knowing.  Sometimes 
she  drives  us  crazy  with  her  questions  and  chatter,  but 
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she  has  so  much  enthusiasm  for  life,  it  is  hard  to  stay 
mad  at  her  for  very  long.  Dad  likes  to  tell  of  the  time 
when  she  was  three  years  old.  They  were  baby  sitting 
over  night  and  she  couldn't  sleep.  She  wandered  into 
their  bedroom,  and  Dad  said,  "you  want  to  get  in  bed 
with  us?"  She  did  and  he  asked  her  to  sing  them  a 
song.  She  sang  and  sang,  finally  she  sang  them  to 
sleep,  tucked  them  in,  and  went  back  to  her  own  bed. 
She  is  also  very  talented.  She  has  taken  dance  and 
gymnastics  since  she  was  three  years  old.  We  laugh, 
but  she  learned  to  walk  on  the  trampoline,  and  she 
hasn't  stopped  bouncing  since.  I  dearly  love  these 
children  of  mine,  but  I  certainly  don't  know  how  you 
managed  to  raise  six  and  remain  sane.  We  are 
exhausted  at  bedtime.  I  put  in  more  hours  doing 
homework  with  the  kids  last  week  than  I  did  all 
through  my  own  school  years. 

My  greatest  aspirations  in  life  are— to  raise  my 
children  to  be  fine,  honest  adults,  and  to  enjoy  life  as 
much  as  my  parents  and  thank  them  for  the  caring 
way  they  raised  me. 

COMPILED  BY  .TEWEL  EDWARDS  HOOPES 


WARNER  AND  IVA  LEONARDSON  HOOPES 


Twins-Mel  vin  J.  &  Iva  Mae 

Twins  were  bom  on  May  14th,  1912,  to  Carl 
and  Leah  Leonardson;  a  son,  Mel  vin  J.  and  a 
daughter,  Iva  Mae,  were  delivered  by  Dr.  G.  W. 
Pendleton.  A  nurse  was  sent  by  our  family  doctor  to 
help  relieve  the  situation.  After  the  nurse  left,  local 
help  was  obtained.  When  the  twins  were  two  years 
old,  the  family  was  visiting  at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Stelzer's  place  up  Medicine  Lodge  Canyon.    Mel  vin, 


while  playing  with  the  other  children,  fell  into  Irving 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  Medicine  Lodge  Creek  and 
drowned.  Every  effort  to  revive  little  Mel  vin  was 
done  by  members  of  the  George  B.  Edie  household. 
He  was  laid  to  rest  at  the  Dubois  cemetery. 

Home  in  my  early  years  was  on  Medicine 
Lodge  where  my  family  operated  a  farm  as  a  stock 
industry.  I  attended  school  on  Medicine  Lodge  during 
first  and  second  grades,  then  continued  at  Dubois, 
where  I  graduated  from  high  school  in  a  class  of  five, 
I  then  attended  the  University  of  Idaho,  South,  at 
Pocatello  for  one  semester.  I  returned  to  Dubois  at 
that  time  and  worked  on  the  switch  board  of  the 
Dubois  Telephone  Company  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 

For  entertainment  during  my  growing  up  years 
we  attended  the  movie  house,  no  matter  what  the 
weather,  holding  hands  in  a  blizzard  so  we  wouldn't 
lose  one  another.  I  really  remember  Tarzan  shows. 
We  also  had  taffy  pulls  and  there  were  dances  held  in 
Laird's  garage  building  (upstairs).  Jean  Laird  had  an 
ice  cream  and  hamburger  shop  for  awhile,  there  was 
also  ice  cream  at  Meeker  Drug  Store,  all  in  the  same 
building. 

I  remember  the  first  telephones  at  Medicine 
Lodge.  Each  household  had  a  different  ring  code. 
We  kids  were  always  guessing  who  the  ring  was  going 
to  be  for.  When  radios,  and  later  TV  first  came  out, 
we  really  thought  they  were  something. 

The  time  the  lumber  yard  burned  down,  the  fire 
took  everything  from  the  present  Smith  Insurance  to 
the  old  theater.  Everyone  in  town  was  packed  and 
ready  to  leave,  but  they  didn't  have  to. 

As  a  girl  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  at  Miller's  Dairy, 
located  where  Henman's  lived,  north  of  town.  We 
kids  would  help,  and  watched,  them  take  care  of  the 
cows  and  were  especially  interested  when  the  milk  was 
separated  in  the  old  hand  cranked  separator. 

In  Dubois  we  Uved  in  the  little  brown  house 
that  was  next  to  Sheriff  Earl  Holdens  present  house. 
Later  we  moved  into  the  big  yellow  house  just  across 
the  street  from  the  bank. 

I  enrolled  in  the  normal  school  at  Albion, 
Idaho,  receiving  my  teaching  credentials.  I  first 
taught  at  the  Edie  School  at  Medicine  Lodge  Canyon, 
then  taught  three  terms  in  the  elementary  grades  of 
Dubois,  Independent  School  District  No.  4. 

I  served  as  telephone  operator  in  the  office  of 
the  Rio  Grand  Railroad  Company  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah  and  later  was  employed  in  the  LDS  Hospital  in 
Idaho  Falls  as  a  nurses  aid. 
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Warner  &  Iva 

On  August  4,  1943  I  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Warner  P.  Hoopes  at  the  home  of  my  parents  in 
Dubois,  Idaho.  The  ceremony  was  preformed  by  Rev. 

C.  Wiseman,    baptist   minister   from   Idaho   Falls. 
Bridesmaid  was  Ellen  Ellis  and  best  man  was  Richard 

D.  Laird. 

January  9,  1945  a  daughter,  LeAnn,  was  born 
to  us.  She  attended  school  at  Dubois,  graduating  from 
high  school.  She  attended  college  at  Boise  and  ISU, 
Pocatello.  LeAnn  married  Warren  Lee  Schwendig 
June  20,  1964.  Two  children  were  born  to  this 
marriage,  a  girl,  Jennifer  Lee,  April  27,  1970,  and  a 
boy.  Jay  son  Warner,  March  26,  1978.  They  were 
later  divorced.  LeAnn  married  Dale  A.  Payne 
February  6,  1986.  He  passed  away,  November  27, 
1988.  She  still  resides  in  Pocatello.  Another 
daughter,  Kathleen,  was  born  to  us  July  8,  1947.  She 
also  attended  Dubois  Schools  and  two  years  at  the 
University,  then  went  to  work  in  the  bank.  Kathleen 
married  Ralph  Culbertson  II,  April  8,  1967.  To  this 
marriage  was  born  a  girl.  Tiffany,  October  27,  1%7 
and  a  boy.  Rands  Edward  III,  July  1,  1974. 
Kathaleen  has  since  been  divorced  and  remarried. 

As  of  1990,  the  remaining  members  of  the  Carl 
and  Leah  Leonardson  family  include:  Elmer  of 
Dubois,  Juanita  Rasmussen  of  Dubois  and  Virginia 
Laird  of  Idaho  Falls. 

COMPILED  BY  CARL  LEONARDSON 

WARNER  P.  HOOPES 

Uncle  Warner  and  Aunt  Iva  lived  their  43 
years  of  marriage  in  Dubois.  They  always  had  time 
for  kids,  and  enjoyed  having  them  in  their  home, 
taking  them  fishing,  camping  or  wherever  they 
happened  to  be  going,  remembers  their  niece,  Beverly 
Laird.  Warner  P.  Hoopes  was  born  January  21,  1916 
at  Camas,  Idaho,  the  son  of  Johnathan  Nathaniel  and 


Annie  Marie  Lund  Hoopes,  one  of  twelve  children  in 
the  Hoopes  family.  Nine  were  raised  to  adulthood, 
three  baby  girls  died  in  infancy. 

Warner  attended  grade  school  at  the  Jacoby 
school  near  Camas  Creek,  and  two  of  his  teachers 
were  Mrs.  Pollock  and  Mrs.  Marge  Jacoby.  They 
walked  or  rode  horseback  three  miles  to  school.  He 
remembered  some  of  the  teachers  boarding  out  with 
nearby  families.  Warner  graduated  from  the  Dubois 
High  School  in  1936.  His  father  dry  farmed  on 
Camas  Creek,  raising  mostly  grain,  for  thirteen  years, 
then  in  1915  they  moved  to  Dubois.  The  family 
owned  a  small  house  on  what  was  called  the  Island  in 
Dubois.  Later  they  purchased  a  house  located  in  what 
is  now  a  City  Park  by  Beaver  Creek.  His  father  ran 
a  commercial  trucking  line  out  of  Dubois,  and  was 
then  elected  to  the  office  of  Probate  Judge  of  Clark 
County  in  1942.  He  served  as  water  master  on  Camas 
Creek  watershed  and  helped  to  build  the  wide  gauge 
railroad  for  the  Oregon  Short  Line. 

Warner  and  Iva  Mae  lived  in  the  same  home  all 
their  married  life. 

Warner  says  he  had  only  worked  on  about  two 
or  three  jobs  in  his  life.  His  first  job  was  at  the  Pilot 
Cash  Store  as  a  clerk.  He  managed  the  Legion  Bar 
for  a  number  of  years,  then  in  1962,  he  started 
working  for  the  City  of  Dubois.  He  filled  the  vacancy 
of  Lorraine  Robinett,  when  he  resigned.  Here  he 
worked  alone,  except  for  about  a  month  when  Don 
McClure  worked  with  him.  Some  of  the  jobs  here 
were  changing  the  water  lines,  then  they  added  new 
lighting  systems  in  town,  also  a  new  well  and  he 
worked  on  the  construction  of  roadways.  Some  of  the 
City  Clerks  at  the  office  he  recalled  were:  Patsy 
Carlson,  Lorna  Cutler,  Dona  Grover,  Louise  Kator, 
Lila  Fayle  and  Bennie  Harmon.  Warner  drove  the 
Spencer,  Medicine  Lodge  and  Kilgore  bus  routes  from. 
1952  to  1974. 

Warner  was  a  member  of  the  Dubois  Lions 
Club,  serving  as  president  at  the  time  they  built  the 
City  Park,  later  named  the  Waring  Park.  He  retired 
as  City  Supt.  December  31,  1980,  then  Charles 
Walstrom  was  appointed  to  fill  his  vacancy. 

He  and  Iva  enjoyed  traveling  and  visiting  with 
family  for  a  few  years.  Iva  Mae  passed  away  April 
28,  1986  in  Pocatello,  at  the  home  of  her  daughter, 
Lee  Ann.  They  had  four  grandchildren,  Tiffani, 
Rands,  Jennie  and  Jason.  Warner  continued  to  reside 
in  Pocatello  with  with  his  daughter,  LeAnn,  until  his 
death  on  November  26,  1992.  His  burial  was  in 
Dubois  Cemetery  with  his  wife,  Iva. 
COMPILED  AND  TAPED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD 
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HOOPES  FAMILY  PHOTOS 


Family  of  ".Tohn"  &  Annie 


Wendell  - 1960 


Warner  &  Grandson 
-  early  1980s 


Anita,  husband.  Sandy  Davie- 
&  mother  Ruby  Hoooes  Bloomquist 


JOAN  HUNTER  HOPE 


My  early  years  in  Kilgore  are  very  vague,  as  I 
was  only  three  when  I  moved  there  with  my  family 
from  Hemam,  Idaho.  My  parents  were  Murray 
Clifford  Hunter  and  Birdie  Marie  Grover  Hunter. 
There  were  ten  children  in  our  family,  seven  girls  and 
three  boys.  Sisters  are:  Carma  Hunter  Siepert,  Zola 
Hunter  Armstrong,  Birdie  Marie  Hunter  Frederiksen 
Peabody,  Gayle  Boatman,  Ruth  Garrett  and  Lily  Mae 
Hunter  Hunter.  Brothers  include:  Edward  Murray 
Hunter,  Myrthen  Grover  Hunter  and  Richard  Nolen 
Hunter. 

My  beginning  school  days  were  enjoyed  at 
Kilgore,  which  I  attended  for  seven  years,  then 
transferred  to  Idmon  for  one  year.  My  high  school 
education  included  one  year  at  Dubois,  Idaho  and  one 
year  at  Rexburg,  Idaho. 

While  living  at  Rexburg  I  meet  my  future 
husband,  Keppner  Elden  Hope.  We  were  married  the 
21st  day  of  March  1951  in  the  Idaho  Falls  LDS 
Temple. 

Elden  and  I  moved  to  Kilgore  the  summer  of 

1951  and  lived  on  the  place  that  was  previously  owned 
by  Blaine  Rumsey.  It  was  located  between  my  two 
older  sisters,  Carma  and  Zola,  which  certainly  made 
the  long  Kilgore  winter  much  more  enjoyable.  During 
the  summer  of  1951  we  dismantled  the  old  two  story 
house  and  built  a  smaller,  more  modern  house.  While 
getting  the  work  done  on  two  houses  Elden  and  I  lived 
all  summer  in  a  tent.  We  moved  into  our  new  house 
before  the  snow  came,  but  we  nearly  froze,  as  it  had 
to  be  the  coldest  house  I  was  ever  in.   In  the  spring  of 

1952  we  pulled  up  stakes  and  moved  to  Darlington, 
Idaho,  and  from  there  to  Shelley,  Idaho,  where  we 
have  lived  for  the  past  20  years.  Our  children  are, 
Berdett  (deceased),  Mary  Ann,  Courmey  and  Rodrick. 

COMPILED  BY  lOAN  HUNTER  HOPE 
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"STAN"  ANfD  MARGARET  HOUSHOLDER 


"Stan"  &  Margaret 

I  ,"Stan",  was  born  in  Bonaparte,  Iowa 
December  25,  1910  to  Golda  and  Earl  Housholder.  I 
worked  for  Glenn  Haight  up  in  the  timber  in  1936  or 
1937.  The  sawmill  was  north  of  Spencer  on  Three 
Mile  near  Rattle  Snake  and  Corral  Creek  Canyons. 
The  sawmill  burnt  down  so  I  went  back  to  Illinois  and 
picked  com. 

I  jumped  on  the  freight  in  March  and  came  out 
here  and  got  a  job  with  Jim  Denning.  I  was  supposed 
to  go  out  to  the  ranch  but  there  was  too  much  snow. 
Pretty  soon  Bob  Chastain  came  in  and  picked  me  up. 
I  worked  for  Denning  a  year  and  a  half,  I  suppose. 
There  was  old  Fatty  Salmons,  Martin  Coin,  Charles 
Circle,  Harrison  Osbom,  Tom  Rainey  and  there  were 
probably  some  more  guys  working  for  Denning.  I 
helped  lamb,  then  I  took  the  yearlings  out  and  herded 
them.  When  I  came  back  in  Fatty  Salmons  said,  "I'm 
going  to  get  my  rifle  and  shoot  you!"  I  said," 'Why?" 
He  said,  "Once  you  start  herding  sheep  you'll  do 
nothing  but  herd  sheep."  But  I  didn't,  I  went  down 
to  the  ranch  and  hayed  and  then  I  went  back  home.  I 
remember  in  1934,  back  home,  we  had  a  crop  out  and 
it  all  burnt  up.  In  1936  they  went  out  in  the  timber 
and  cut  trees  for  the  cattle  to  eat  the  leaves  off  of  the 
trees.  There  wasn't  enough  grass,  and  nothing  to  feed 
the  cows,  so  they'd  cut  these  trees.  One  time  my 
brother  and  Dad  were  cutting  trees  and  they  couldn't 
keep  the  cows  away.  One  old  cow  wouldn't  move  and 
the  tree  fell  on  her  and  killed  her. 

Some  things  that  stick  in  my  mind  from  back 
then  are  when  the  Medicine  Lodge  school  was 
running.  "Sanmiy"  Clark  hauled  the  kids  back  and 
forth  to  school  in  a  sheep  camp.  There  was  a  stove  in 
there  to  keep  the  kids  warm  so  they  wouldn't  freeze. 


One  time  it  tipped  over.  I  remember  Dr.  Jones  down 
at  Roberts.  He  was  an  old  time  Doctor,  about  the 
only  one  around.  If  you  had  anything  wrong  you  had 
to  go  down  to  Roberts  to  Dr.  Jones.  He  was  a  good 
Doctor. 

They  had  dances  up  above  Jim  Laird's  garage, 
Sid  Johnson  had  the  barber  shop,  and  Harry  Rayner 
was  the  sheriff.  It  seems  like  Sid  Close  was  a  forest 
ranger  and  he'd  come  up  and  mark  our  trees.  What 
I  remember  most  about  the  "good  old  days"  are  the 
horse  and  buggy.  Farming  with  horses  —  you  could 
just  sit  there  half  asleep  and  holler  gee  and  haw  and 
they'd  come  to  the  end  of  the  row  and  turn  right 
around  and  come  back. 

I  miss  the  steam  engines  on  the  railroad,  those 
that  burned  coal  or  wood.  I  remember  that  old 
mournful  whistie.  I'd  hear  that  old  whistle  say, 
"Come  on  "Stan",  come  on  "Stan."  I  rode  the  freight 
for  a  year  or  two,  going  from  here  to  Washington  and 
around  the  country. 

In  the  depression  years  we  sold  hogs  for  2  cents 
a  lb.,  fat  cattle  for  4  cents,  com  was  10  cents  a 
bushel,  and  you  could  buy  a  loaf  of  bread  for  a  nickel. 
We'd  take  cream  into  town  everyday  in  a  gallon 
bucket.  We'd  just  get  enough  money  to  buy  a  gallon 
of  gas  —  10  or  12  cents.  You  couldn't  even  buy  a  job 
in  those  days.  Margaret  and  I  were  married  October 
10,  1931  at  Carthage,  Illinois.  When  we  arrived  out 
here  we  first  bought  a  farm  south  of  Terreton.  It  was 
320  acres.  It  was  right  next  to  the  desert  at  that  time 
~  now  it's  farmed  all  around.  We  sold  that  ranch  and 
bought  160  acres  at  Monte  view  and  then  there  was 
another  160  acres  for  sale  on  the  north  so  we  bought 
that  and  made  it  320  acres.  We  stayed  there  till  1971 
when  we  sold  it.  We  moved  to  various  places  at 
Monte  view. 

We  bought  the  Sage  Bar  and  fixed  it  all  up  and 
made  it  nice  and  pretty  in  there.  We  didn't  have  it 
very  many  months  when  we  decided  it  wasn't  the  life 
we  wanted  so  we  sold  it.  Then  we  bought  a  house  in 
Dubois  on  Main  street.  Lived  there  one  year,  moved 
back  to  Monteview  and  farmed  a  year,  moved  back  up 
here  and  now  I'm  just  working  here  and  there.  I 
belonged  to  the  Masons,  the  Blue  Lodge  and  the  Royal 
Arch  in  Bonaparte.  I  demitted  and  joined  the  lodge  at 
Dubois  —  I've  been  Past  Patron  and  Master  so  many 
times  I  don't  know.  I  think,  in  1%9  we  had  50  years 
of  Masonry  here  in  the  lodge.  I  was  Master  and 
Margaret  was  Worthy  Matron.  We  really  enjoy 
lodge. 

I,  Margaret,  was  bom  in  Bonaparte,  Iowa 
December  22,  1910  to  Nan  and  John  Hassler.    I  was 
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reared  in  Farmington,  Iowa.  I  was  married  and  our 
three  children  were  born  in  Farmington.  I  taught 
school  in  Iowa  for  $40  a  month  and  was  glad  to  get 
that.  We  came  here  in  November,  and  for  our  first 
Thanksgiving  Mrs.  Bob  Chastain  had  us  there  for 
Thanksgiving  dinner.  It  was  nice  because  it  was  our 
first  Thanksgiving  in  a  new  country. 

We  moved  to  Idaho  in  1954  and  settled  first  at 
Terreton.  The  children  went  to  Terreton  schools.  I 
helped  one  year  in  the  lunch  room.  Mrs.  Florence 
Allen  was  the  cook  and  Hazel  Olson  and  I  were 
helpers.  We  moved  to  a  farm  in  Monteview.  Besides 
farming  our  own  farm  we  rented  ground  from  Mr. 
Potter.   We  farmed  640  acres. 

Our  main  crop  was  sheep.  We  had  350  ewes. 
We  owned  the  sheep;  we  were  the  herders  and  we 
lambed  them,  and  were  pretty  independent.  They 
were  our  golden  goose.  They  really  did  us  good.  We 
sold  the  farm  in  1971,  We  lived  in  Monteview,  and 
Joe  Hartwell  was  our  neighbor  on  the  north  and  Dean 
Sanders  on  the  south.  We  sold  that  and  moved  to 
Dubois  in  1978.  We  lived  there  a  year  and  then  one 
of  our  neighbors,  Kenneth  Neilson,  down  here  was 
killed  in  a  wreck.  We  farmed  his  place  for  a  year.  It 
was  good  to  get  back  on  the  farm  again.  The  place 
was  sold  to  "Chick"  Stuart  so  we  moved  back  to 
Dubois.  While  we  were  farming  in  Monteview,  we 
got  to  keep  Joanne's  girl,  Connie,  a  lot.  She  was  a 
baby  then  and  we  really  enjoyed  that.  One  time  when 
we  had  her,  we  had  received  a  wool  subsidy  check. 
We  had  to  go  to  town  after  tires  and  she  was  with  us. 
She  was  so  good  we  completely  outfitted  her.  We  got 
her  a  blue  dress  and  socks  and  a  little  coat.  We  got 
some  white  sandals  for  her.  She  loved  shoes  and  after 
we  got  those  sandals  all  she  did  was  carry  those  shoes 

-  she  didn't  care  about  anything  else. 

We  have  three  children,  Jennie,  Joanne  and 
Johnny.  We  Hved  here  before  Lidy's  was  closed  and 
our  children  had  a  lot  of  fun  swinmiing  at  Lidys. 
They  used  to  have  dances  out  there,  too. 

We  have  five  grandchildren:  Joanne  has  three 

-  Connie,  Tod,  and  Susie;  Johnny  has  two  --  Jody  and 
Devin.  We  don't  get  to  see  Johnny's  kids  very  often, 
because  they're  in  California.  We  do  enjoy  Joanne 
and  Dean's  (Shenton)  three  children. 

Since  we  moved  to  Dubois  we  are  active  in  the 
church.  We  live  close  enough  that  we  can  walk  if  we 
want  to.  "Stan"  keep  the  church  lawn  mowed.  He  is 
a  Mason  and  we  are  also  active  in  Eastern  Star.  In 
1968-69  "Stan"  and  I  were  Worthy  Matron  and 
Worthy  Patron.  That  was  the  50th  year  of  Masonry 
for  this  lodge.    We  both  enjoy  lodge  very  much  and 


are  trying  to  keep  it  going  even  if  a  lot  of  our 
members  have  moved  away. 

"Stan"  sprayed  weeds  for  the  county  all  one 
summer  (1981).  He  has  been  working  for  "Ab"  Laird 
combining  grain.  He  combined  120  acres  in  one 
night.  He  had  just  started  on  the  field  and  when  he 
was  finished  he  could  hear  that  fire  (1981  Rattle  Snake 
fire)  roaring.  He  got  out  of  that  field  and  put  the 
combine  up  on  the  summer  fallow  on  top  of  a  hill. 
The  next  morning  that  field  of  grain  was  burnt  up  and 
a  field  or  two  south  of  there  burnt  too.  That  was 
pretty  fast  combining. 

We're  going  to  celebrate  our  Golden  Wedding 
anniversary  at  the  Dubois  Community  Baptist  Church 
on  October  11,  1981. 

NOTE:  Since  this  writing  Margaret  has  passed  away 
and  "Stan"  has  remarried,  but  still  lives  in  Dubois. 

COMPILED  BY  "STAN"  HOUSEHOLDER 


ORILLA  LURINDA  BARRY  HUGHES 


Barry  Ranch  at  High  Bridge  .Tames  &  Julia. 
Kenneth.  Vivian.  Minnie.  Warren  &  Orilla 

My  folks,  James  Francis  and  Julia  Daisy 
Robbins  Barry,  moved  our  family  to  a  place  called 
Humphrey,  Idaho  in  Fremont  County,  in  about  1913, 
where  we  lived  for  quite  awhile.  I  started  my  first 
grade  of  school  at  Humphrey  at  the  age  of  six.  I  was 
born  at  Firth,  Idaho,  Bingham  County  on  December  3, 
1907.  I  lived  at  Firth  until  I  was  four  years  old,  then 
we  moved  to  Basalt,  between  Idaho  Falls  and  Firth. 
My  brothers  and  sisters  included:  Minnie  S.,  Warren, 
Orilla  (myself),  Kenneth  and  Vivian.  Later,  my  folks 
moved  to  Spencer,  Idaho.  I  went  to  school  there  also, 
for  a  number  of  years. 

Yet  another  move,  which  was  full  of 
experiences,  was  when  my  dad  moved  us  all  to  a  place 
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called  "High  Bridge"  out  on  a  homestead  he  had  taken 
up  about  twelve  miles  north  of  Dubois,  Idaho.  There 
I  helped  clear  sagebrush  from  the  land,  so  that  my 
Dad  could  start  to  dry  farm  the  land.  We  were  quite 
awhile  getting  it  in  shape  to  farm;  but,  by  all  of  us 
taking  hold  to  help,  we  made  it.  We  planted  wheat 
and  took  a  chance  on  it  raining  to  bring  it  up,  but  we 
raised  some  pretty  good  crops  until  things  got  tough, 
then  we  started  to  go  downhill. 

Again  I  changed  schools,  this  time  we  children 
went  to  a  little  old  log  school  house  made  out  of 
peeled  logs.  It  only  had  one  main  room  in  it,  with  a 
front  room  as  you  entered  inside  to  hang  coats,  etc., 
before  you  came  into  the  school  room.  This  was 
called  "Midway"  school.  It  still  is  standing  there, 
today.  I  can't  remember  our  teacher's  name  off-hand, 
but  we  sure  spent  some  real  hard  winters,  as  I  recall. 

While  I  hved  there,  we  built  down  in  a  canyon 
and  it  was  quite  deep;  after  my  Dad  had  built  there... 
the  next  winter  or  so... there  came  a  lot  of  snow  and 
wind,  which  drifted  our  house  all  under,  and  when  we 
awoke  in  the  morning,  the  windows  were  all  drifted 
under;  the  house  was  all  dark  inside... no  lights  at 
all... and  mother  lit  the  old  coal  oil  lamp  so  we  could 
see  to  get  dressed;  the  snow  had  drifted  our  little  lamb 
under  on  the  outside  porch,  but  it  was  still  alive  when 
my  Dad  shoveled  our  door  open  to  get  out  of  the 
house.  It  was  lucky  that  there  was  a  shovel  left  inside 
the  door  to  dig  with,  but  we  made  it  out  on  the  top 
through  a  tunnel  that  my  Dad  had  shoveled.  The  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  get  a  big  stick  and  go  along 
poking  to  see  where  the  cow  and  horses  were  located. 
As  he  poked  along,  he  struck  something  solid,  so  he 
dug  down  and  there  it  was,  our  bam!  The  old  cow 
and  horses  were  all  alive  and  standing  to  the  stall 
eating  their  hay  all  contented.  But,  that  was  surely  a 
scare  for  all  of  us! 

It  wasn't  long  until  we  borrowed  some  horses, 
and  put  skids  under  the  house  and  pulled  it  to  the  top 
and  out  where  it  was  flat.  It  pulled  real  easy,  as  the 
snow  had  drifted  deep  enough,  and  hard  enough,  so 
that  the  poor  old  horses  had  no  trouble  to  pull  it  up 
and  out  onto  the  flat  again.  I  sure  was  tickled  to  see 
our  house  moved  out  of  that  old  deep  canyon  to  where 
it  would  never  get  drifted  under  again.  While  we 
were  moving  it,  our  neighbor  told  us  to  come  over 
and  stay  at  his  place  'till  we  could  get  things  all  done. 
So,  that  we  did.  He  was  such  a  swell  neighbor.  His 
name  was  Don  Burnside.  He  lived  one-half  mile 
across  from  where  we  were  on  the  flat,  not  down  in 
the  canyon  like  we  did.  My  Dad  said  he  sure  learned 
his  lesson  never  to  build  in  a  canyon  again. 


I  lived  there  for  a  number  of  years,  until  my 
Dad  died  July  20,  1920,  of  Gallstones  and 
Appendicitis  in  the  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  Hospital. 
Vema  and  Arthur  Barry,  my  cousin,  took  him  to  the 
hospital. 

Then,  my  uncle  Albert  Barry,  who  lived  not  too 
far  from  where  I  did,  came  that  year  and  moved  us  all 
to  Lavaside,  Idaho.  I  lived  there  until  I  finished  the 
seventh  grade.  I  worked  in  picking  potatoes,  topping 
beets,  thinning  beets  and  so  forth,  to  help  out  on  our 
living  expenses  at  home.  I  rode  a  horse  two  miles 
from  where  I  lived  to  attend  the  Rose  School,  and  to 
take  my  7th  Grade  final  exam  in  approximately,  1922. 
I  tied  my  horse  to  the  fence  while  I  took  the  final 
exam.  I  passed  all  okay  to  the  eighth  grade.  My 
teacher's  name  was  Miss  June  Davis.  She  surely  was 
a  real  nice  teacher.  I  lived  at  Lava  for  awhile;  then 
we  moved  to  a  place  called  Gibson,  not  far  from 
Lavaside.  At  age  12  or  13,  I  was  working  wherever 
I  could  find  work.  Then  I  left  and  went  to  Cottage 
Grove,  Oregon,  to  stay  with  my  oldest  sister,  Minnie 
and  her  husband,  Howard  Davis,  staying  for  about  a 
year.  Here  I  picked  blackberries  and  took  them  to 
the  cannery  where  they  paid  75  cents  a  gallon;  I  also 
worked  in  the  green  house  earning  20  cents  an  hour. 

Sometime  after  being  back  home  in  Gibson,  I 
met  my  future  husband,  Levi  Hughes,  at  a  dance  in 
the  old  Gibson  school  house.  We  were  married  in 
1933,  and  went  to  Samaria,  Idaho,  a  little  place  just 
out  of  Malad,  and  lived  with  his  family.  I  continued 
to  live  here  in  Samaria  on  a  cattle  ranch.  Levi  and  I 
had  three  daughters,  Edwena  Hughes  Arends,  Dorothy 
Hughes  Spraker,  and  Marcene  Hughes  Williams.  We 
also  have  five  grandchildren. 

During  the  year  when  Edwena  was  born  in 
1935,  we,  Levi  and  I,  continued  to  live  with  his 
family.  During  the  summer  of  1936  or  1937,  Levi 
was  working  on  the  St.  Anthony  Canal  with  Gerald 
Hobbs.  They  went  to  Island  Park,  and  got  logs  out 
for  our  little  house  in  Samaria.  Levi  took  the  logs  to 
the  sawmill  in  St.  Anthony  and  had  them  peeled  off, 
then  brought  them  home  and  built  our  log  house 
himself. 

So,  that  is  my  life  up  to  age  72  and  the  year  of 
1980,  and  now  live  in  Malad  as  of  1991. 

COMPILED  BY  ORLILLA  LURINDA  BARRY  inJGHES/1980 
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CLARENCE  V.  A^fD  DONNA  MAE 
FEULNER  HULET 


Glade.  Brian.  Clarence.  Ladell. 

Kelvin.  Lvnn. 

Diana.  Donna  Mae.  Kendall.  Sherilvn 

Clarence  Veloid  Hulet  was  bom  in  Chinook, 
Montana,  2  July  1924,  to  Francis  Edgar  Hulet  and 
Ella  McEwen,  but  was  raised  as  a  poor  farm  boy 
during  the  depression  in  Wendell,  Idaho. 

Donna  Mae  Feulner  was  bom  and  raised  in 
Hunter  (now  West  Valley  City),  Utah,  to  Eninil 
Feulner  and  Irene  Day,  9  July  1932,  Clarence  served 
in  the  U.  S.  Navy  from  1944  to  1946  and  on  an 
L.D.S.  mission  to  Samoa  from  1946  to  1949.  He  and 
Donna  Mae  became  acquainted  at  Brigham  Young 
University  in  Provo,  Utah.  They  were  married  4  June 
1952,  two  days  after  Clarence  received  a  B.S.  degree 
in  Animal  Science.  Their  "honeymoon"  was  a  trip  to 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  where  Clarence  entered  graduate 
school  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  earned  his 
Masters  degree  in  Genetics  in  1953  and  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree  in  Genetics  and  Animal  Husbandry 
in  1955. 

Their  first  child,  Ladell,  was  born  in  Madison 
on  8  December  1953.   Brian  Veloid  was  bora  28  July 

1955,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

The  Hulets  moved  to  Pocatello  on  24  October 

1956.  In  June,  1957,  the  family  moved  to  Dubois, 
Idaho,  where  Clarence  began  work  as  an  Animal 
Geneticist  (GS-9)  at  the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment 
Station. 

Indicative  of  their  interest  in  gardening  they 
made  a  trip  to  the  Station  in  May  to  plant  a  garden. 
This  was  followed  by  planting  the  lilac  and  evergreen 
windbreak  north  of  the  house  (building  No.  27)  in 


1959  and  building  a  small  green  house  to  furnish  their 
future  gardens. 

Kelven  Glen  was  born  15  August  1958,  at  the 
old  maternity  home  in  Rigby,  Idaho. 

Late  on  17  August,  1959,  Donna  Mae  was 
preparing  lunch  for  Clarence  to  go  weaning  on  the 
summer  range  early  the  next  morning  when  the 
Hebgen  Lake  earthquake,  the  strongest  quake  ever 
recorded  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  hit  75  miles  away. 
It  was  difficult  to  walk  through  the  hallway  as  it  rolled 
from  side  to  side.  A  few  household  items  were 
knocked  to  the  floor. 

The  Hulets  are  active  in  the  L.D.S.  (Mormon) 
Church.  Clarence  became  a  counselor  to  Bishop  Dale 
Willes  in  the  Beaver  Creek  Ward  near  the  end  of 
1959.  A  tradition  for  several  years  was  holding 
"Church  in  the  pines."  Chairs,  hymn  books  and  piano 
were  hauled  to  Stoddards  Campground  where  families 
met  on  one  Sunday  in  August  to  hold  services.  Chairs 
were  occasionally  moved  to  avoid  the  moving  sun. 
Childrens  classes  spread  out  to  various  picnic  tables 
and  groups  of  trees.  It  seemed  reminiscent  of  Christ 
teaching  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Many  people 
returned  for  the  unique  occasion,  so  a  sort  of  ward 
reunion  followed  with  visiting  and  a  picnic  which 
always  included  a  bowl  of  raspberries  shared  by  Bill 
and  Leta  Shuldberg. 

There  were  also  quite  a  few  special  times,  due 
to  snowed  in  roads,  that  church  services  were  held  at 
the  Hulet  home  for  members  living  at  the  Experiment 
Station. 

In  1960,  Ladell  began  first  grade  in  the  old, 
red-brick  high  school  building  in  Dubois.  Ethelinda 
Ross  was  the  teacher  as  she  was  for  the  next  four 
children.  When  in  the  fourth  grade  Ladell  won  first 
place  in  the  elementary  division,  (grades  4-6)  in  the 
State  of  Idaho,  in  the  State  Library  Association  essay 
contest.  With  their  interest  and  talent  in  art,  one  of 
the  big  events  each  year  for  the  Hulet  children  was 
preparing  their  poppy  posters  for  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  contest.  They  also  competed  in  the  Modern 
Woodsman  Oration  and  Americanism  Essay  contests. 

Sherilyn  was  bom  20  January  1%1  (on 
President  John  F.  Kennedy's  inauguration  day)  in 
Rexburg,  Idaho.  That  year  Donna  Mae  began  three 
years  as  M.I.  A.  president  in  the  Ward  and  the  first  of 
several  times  as  chairman  of  the  Flower  Show  held 
with  the  Clark  County  Fair.  She  soon  learned  that  it 
usually  rains  the  third  week  of  August,  just  prior  to 
the  show.  The  family  tried  to  support  the  show  with 
several  arrangements  each  year. 

In  1%2,  a  February  thaw  washed  through  the 
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Station  road.  School  children  were  driven  to  the  break 
where  they  crossed  the  torrent  on  planks  to  meet  the 
bus  on  the  other  side. 

Clarence  served  as  PTA  president  in  1962-63 
and  Donna  Mae  later  served  a  year  as  program 
chairman  and  two  years  as  treasurer. 

Lynn  La  von  was  bom  15  April,  1963  in 
Rexburg,  Idaho.  About  the  same  time,  the  Hulet 
children  got  their  first  orphan  lambs  from  the  Station 
for  $1.00  each  through  the  University  of  Idaho.  The 
children  enjoyed  Station  life  where  they  could  have 
various  pets.  Kelvin  was  captivated  with  catching 
ground  squirrels  and  black  widow  spiders  in  the 
desert.  One  of  his  spiders  laid  eggs  and  hatched 
hundreds  of  minute  black  widows.  Diana  and  Marilyn 
Ercanbrack  dreamed  of  having  horses  to  ride.  After 
writing  a  letter  to  "Dear  Government"  they  succeeded 
in  getting  permission  from  a  leader  in  Beltsville, 
Maryland,  to  have  horses  as  pets  at  the  station. 

On  29  August  1965,  Clarence  became  Bishop 
of  the  Beaver  Creek  Ward  with  Keitii  Ercanbrack  and 
Billie  Willes  as  counselors.  Elman  Woodfield  and 
Wendell  Johnson  also  served  as  counselors.  In 
October,  addition  of  class  rooms  and  remodeling  of 
the  church  was  dedicated  by  Apostie  Marion  G. 
Romney.  During  the  construction,  meetings  were  held 
in  the  upstairs  of  the  Lions  Hall.  About  this  time  an 
L.D.S.  seminary  was  organized  in  Dubois  with  Melvin 
Hansen  as  the  first  teacher.  The  Hulet  children  attend 
four  years  of  seminary  classes  each  morning  before 
school.  Other  teachers  have  been  Lauralee 
Ercanbrack,  Barry  Hoopes,  Marie  Woodfield,  Vickie 
Smith  and  Darrel  Nygard. 

Glade  LaMar  was  bom  26  April  1%7,  in  Idaho 
Falls.  Another  chapel  addition,  including  Relief 
Society  room,  a  cultural  hall  and  carpet  and  benches 
for  the  chapel,  was  dedicated  in  October,  1970,  by 
William  Bennett,  another  general  authority. 

At  age  14  Brian  began  several  years  of  work 
for  the  Station  through  the  University  of  Idaho. 
Ladell,  Kelvin,  Diana  and  Lynn  were  able  to  work  for 
a  short  time. 

In  1970,  tiie  government  required  changing  the 
huge  coal  furnaces  to  oil  to  reduce  air  pollution.  The 
small,  clean  and  fast  oil  furnace  made  it  possible  for 
the  Hulets  to  remodel  and  finish  the  basement  of  their 
government  house  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  growing 
fanuly. 

With  assistance  from  many  local  leaders  the 
children  participated  in  numerous  4-H  projects  -- 
various  clothing  and  food  projects,  outdoor  cooking, 
rabbit    and    sheep    raising,    entomology,    forestry. 


horsemanship,  gardening,  art,  child  care,  TV 
safety~with  displays,  demonstrations  and  judging  at 
botii  county  and  state  fairs.  There  were  club  names 
such  as  forestiy  "Knotheads"  and  clotiiing  "Sew  and 
Sews".  The  Station  Community  Club  met  at  Jane 
Frederiksen's.  The  girls  attended  4-H  Club  Congress 
at  Moscow  and  4-H  Camp  at  Alpine.  Sherilyn 
combined  two  of  her  eight  4-H  years  with  the 
"  Make-It- Yourself-With-Wool "  contest  under  tutorship 
of  Eileen  Bennett. 

In  May  1971,  the  entire  family  traveled  through 
the  Soutii  Sea  Islands,  including  Samoa,  where 
Clarence  had  earlier  served  a  mission.  They  lived 
nearly  ten  months  in  Hamilton,  New  Zealand,  where 
Clarence  did  research  at  the  Ruakura  Animal  Research 
Center  with  the  aid  of  a  Fulbright-Hayes  grant.  There 
he  invented  tiie  use  of  a  palpation  rod,  a  very 
inexpensive,  effective  way  to  determine  pregnancy  in 
sheep.  Another  grant  provided  a  two-week  trip  for 
Clarence,  with  Donna  Mae  accompanying,  to  visit 
experimental  facilities  in  Australia. 

The  children  found  the  British  system  of 
schooling  more  accelerated  in  some  areas  and  more 
formal  than  in  Dubois.  All  agreed  that  it  was  an 
extremely  interesting  and  beneficial  experience. 

When  the  family  returned  from  New  Zealand  in 
March,  1972,  Ladell  graduated  as  salutatorian  with  her 
class.  Frank  Sullivan  was  valedictorian.  Donna  Mae 
was  called  and  served  for  three  years  as  president  of 
the  Relief  Society  with  Norma  Jorgensen,  Barbara 
Shupe,  Pat  Jones  and  Esther  Vadnais  as  counselors. 
Clarence  served  as  a  high  councilor  in  the  Rigby 
Stake.  Brian  was  student  body  president  of  the  Clark 
County  High  School  and  photographer  for  the  Annual 
the  1972-73  year. 

In  March  1973,  Donna  Mae  was  able  to  visit 
Germany,  the  birthplace  of  her  fatiier,  for  three 
weeks.  During  this  time  the  Rigby  Stake  was  divided 
to  form  the  West  Jefferson  Stake  which  was  later 
named  the  Roberts  Idaho  Stake.  Clarence  was  called 
to  be  second  counselor  to  Edwin  Adamson  with 
Harvey  Field  as  first  counselor.  When  the  stake  was 
divided  again  in  1980  Clarence  became  first  counselor 
with  Paul  Walker  as  second  counselor.  Glade  was 
the  first  Hulet  to  attend  kindergarten,  when  Jane 
Frederiksen  taught  classes  at  the  Community  Baptist 
Church.  Kelvin  and  Diana  participated  with  other 
young  couples  from  Beaver  Creek  Ward  and  4,000 
L.D.S.  youth  in  the  huge  Dance  Festival  at  the 
Minidome  in  Pocatello.  Brian  returned  to  New 
Zealand  to  serve  an  L.D.S.  mission  on  the  North 
Island  between  1974  and  1976.     Ladell's  informal 
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mission  was  participating  at  the  Hill  Cumorah 
Pageant,  at  Palmyra,  N.Y. 

On  August  5,  1975,  Clarence  was  appointed 
Acting  Research  Leader  to  replace  Dr.  Donald  Price 
who  became  Assistant  Area  Director  at  Pullman, 
Washington.  In  April  the  following  year  Clarence 
became  Research  and  Location  Leader  at  the  U.S. 
Sheep  Experiment  Station.  Clarence  and  Donna  Mae 
enjoyed  two  days  sightseeing  in  Mexico  City  after 
which  Clarence  participated  in  a  sheep  management 
conference  at  San  Louis  Potosi.  It  was  sponsored  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation  in  an  effort  to 
improve  production  efficiency  in  sheep.  He  also  gave 
a  seminar  in  Edinburg,  Scotiand,  and  visited  the 
Animal  Research  Center  at  Cambridge,  England,  on 
the  way  home. 

Diana's  senior  year  at  Clark  County  High  was 
special  to  her  as  she  was  Cheer  Queen  when  the  boys 
won  the  runner-up  trophy  at  the  State  Basketball 
Tournament.  She  returned  to  Lewiston  the  following 
week  for  the  State  Speech  Meet.  Diana  qualified  for 
national  competition  in  oral  interpretive  reading,  as 
Marilyn  Ercanbrack  did  the  year  before,  under  the 
coaching  of  Jack  Bachtell.  Unfortunately,  neither 
could  participate  because  Idaho  was  not  a  national 
member.  She  graduated  as  salutatorian  with  Teresa 
Wagoner  as  valedictorian. 

The  following  year,  1976  was  Kelvins  senior 
year  when  he  was  student  body  vice  president.  The 
Scholastic  Bowl  Team,  consisting  of  Morgan 
Ercanbrack,  Bill  Stewart,  Kelvin,  Mich  Owen,  Phil 
Frederiksen,  Laura  Kirkpatrick,  Gwenda  Daniels  and 
John  Schwendig,  representing  Clark  High's  85 
students  took  second  place  honors  in  Eastern  Idaho. 
Bonneville  High  School  with  a  student  body  of  1160 
took  first  place  with  a  75-65  score.  Sherilyn  and 
Diana  studied  ballet  and  jazz  dancing  with  Patti  Gasser 
from  Hamer.  Sherilyn  began  with  ballet  lessons  from 
Mrs.  Connely,  the  third-grade  teacher.  Later,  Diana 
toured  Europe  with  the  Valhalla  Dance  Team  and 
Ladell  with  the  International  Ballroom  Team  when 
they  attended  Ricks  College.  Glade  took  ballroom 
dancing  lessons  from  Diana  and  Kelly  Grover. 
Besides  enjoying  dancing  the  Hulet  children  took  piano 
lessons  from  their  mother,  Verla  Webster,  and  Mickie 
Lundholm.  Ladell  continued  with  Jack  Bowman  and 
Chester  Hill  at  Ricks  College.  The  boys  participated 
in  band  and  pep  band  with  their  trumpets.  One  of  the 
outstanding  band  teachers  was  Robert  Spiecher  who 
came  in  1969  and  taught  for  three  years.  Melvin 
Hansen  was  the  instructor  when  the  band  uniforms  and 
choir  robes  were  purchased  several  years  earlier.  Lynn 


also  played  in  the  Ricks  College  Pep  Band.  Donna 
Mae  was  active  in  music  groups,  directed  the  Ward 
and  Relief  Society  choruses  and  played  her  violin  on 
numerous  church  and  community  programs  as  well  as 
for  many  funerals.  Clarence  also  performed  several 
times  with  a  male  quartet  consisting  at  various  times 
of  Clarence,  Keith  Ercanbrack,  Rhule  Leonardson, 
Blaine  Waring.  Jeff  Green,  Barry  Hoopes  and  Carl 
Lundholm.  Kelvin  and  Sherilyn  participated  in  the 
Church  Regional  Dance  Festival  at  Rexburg,  June  3  & 
4,  1976,  the  bicentennial  year. 

The  Teton  Dam  flood  on  June  4  cancelled  their 
second  performance.  The  Hulets,  along  with  many 
families  of  the  area,  helped  with  flood  clean-up  by 
washing  clothes  and  furnishings,  cleaning  mud  and 
debris  out  of  homes,  rebuilding  fences,  furnishing  and 
serving  food,  etc. 

On  18  December  1976,  Diana  married  Kelly 
David  Grover,  the  son  of  Blaine  Grover  of  Dubois  and 
Dorothy  Patterson.  Diana  continued  taking  classes  in 
Elementary  Education  at  BYU.  Kelly  majored  in 
Psychology  and  became  licensed  in  Financial  and 
Estate  Planning.  In  1979  they  began  raising  Rex 
rabbits  in  Provo  and  moved  to  Dubois  to  expand. 
Shannon  was  bom  10  May  1978  and  Erin  on  8 
October  1979,  both  in  Preston,  Idaho,  where  Kelly's 
brother  was  the  doctor.  The  Grovers  taught  dance 
lessons  and  were  active  in  scouting,  4-H  and  Church. 

Ladell  was  thrilled  with  the  opportunity  to 
spend  two  months  with  the  BYU  Washington  Seminar 
Program,  working  for  Congressman  George  Hansen. 
Most  of  her  time  was  spent  gathering  information  to 
help  with  the  Panama  Canal  Issue.  She  had  previously 
been  a  legislative  intern  for  John  Sessions  with  the 
Idaho  Legislature.  The  following  year  she  was  a 
convocation  speaker  at  her  graduation  in  interior 
Design  at  BYU.  That  fall  she  enrolled  in  the  J.Reuben 
Clark  Law  School  and  was  appointed  to  the  School 
Supreme  Court. 

From  1977  to  1979  Kelvin  served  in  the  France 
Paris  Mission.  In  1%9,  when  Kelvin  was  10  years 
old,  he  became  ill;  the  doctor  diagnosed  flu.  The 
Station  road  had  been  snowed  in  for  4  days  when  he 
became  much  worse.  The  following  morning  the  road 
was  opened  with  a  rotary  plow  and  the  doctor  found 
a  ruptured,  abscessed  appendix  but,  fortunately,  with 
no  complications.  Other  difficult  weather  conditions 
have  been  a  June  21  frost  in  1960  and  a  severely 
damaging  freezes  June  14,  15  and  17,  1981,  followed 
by  another  killing  ft-ost  July  8.  The  winter  of  1978-79 
was  a  very  cold  one  with  three  consecutive  days  of  -24 
and  -25  degrees.  On  December  31  the  high  was  -9 
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degrees.  On  22  March  1964,  the  Hulets  left  at  ncx)n 
for  stake  conference  in  Rigby.  On  their  return  at  5:30 
the  Station  road  was  nearly  snowed  in  and  impassable 
to  cars  the  last  three-eights  of  a  mile.  Station 
personnel  with  power  wagons  met  the  stranded  cars. 
After  getting  stuck  time  after  time  the  last  power 
wagon  load  arrived  home  at  7:30.  There  was  a  severe 
blizzard  on  25  March  1975.  A  group  at  a  meeting  in 
Dubois  decided  to  try  to  get  back  to  the  Station.  When 
there  was  zero  visibility  Clarence  and  Morgan 
Ercanbrack  took  turns  running  1  1/2  miles  in  front  of 
the  car  to  tell  where  the  road  was.  The  wind  chill 
factor  was  -38  degrees.  In  April  that  year  there  was  a 
20  foot  drift  on  the  Hulet  garden  which  finally  melted 
June  13,  two  to  three  weeks  after  the  latest  planting 
date.  There  was  a  summer  span  of  four  months  and 
nine  days  between  snowstorms  in  1975.  The  Hulet 
winter  recreation  included  sliding  down  the  huge  drifts 
around  the  yard  and  ice  skating  on  the  flooded  station 
field.  Other  activities  included  local  fishing  trips,  the 
annual  excursion  to  haul  leaf  mold  for  the  garden, 
family-reunion  camping  trips,  picnics  at  Stoddard 
Campground,  building  a  tree  house  and  making  stilts 
with  steps  six  feet  high. 

Because  of  the  distance  to  swinuning  pools 
after  Lidy's  closed,  the  community  arranged  for 
transportation  and  Red  Cross  courses  for  several  years 
to  Riverside  Gardens  in  Rigby  and  other  locations. 
Ladell,  Brian,  Diana  and  Kelvin  earned  one-mile  swim 
awards.  The  boys  later  swam  in  Beaver  Creek  and 
used  the  cliffs  as  diving  boards.  They  enjoyed 
innertubing  on  Beaver  Creek  and  on  snow-covered 
hills.  Family  croquet,  basketball  and  volleyball  games 
were  popular.  The  family  worked  together  in  the 
garden,  butchering  and  wrapping  mutton,  and  freezing 
com.  Without  fail  there  was  the  assembly  line  for 
canning  fruit~as  much  as  325  quarts  in  a  fall. 

There  were  numerous  Church  activities  with 
each  person  serving  in  various  positions.  The  girls 
annually  attended  M.I. A.  girls  camp  at  Steele  Creek 
and  learned  a  lot  about  roughing  it.  The  boys 
participated  in  the  scouting  program.  Sponsorship  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  changed  from  the  Lions  Club  to  the 
L.D.S.  Church  about  1959.  The  Church  also  initiated 
the  Cub  Scout  program  in  Dubois  in  1973.  The 
annual  pinewood  derby  soon  became  the  highlight  of 
each  year.  Lynn  Thomas  and  Keith  Stewart  served 
many  years  as  dedicated  scoutmasters.  The  Hulet 
boys  participated  in  many  campouts  and  even  rafting 
and  kayaking  trips  on  the  Salmon  and  Snake  Rivers. 
Most  of  the  family  spent  a  week  at  the  Philmont  Scout 
Ranch  at  Cimarron,   New  Mexico,   in  July    1975. 


Clarence  attended  the  Leaders  Conference  while  the 
rest  participated  in  planned  back  packing,  scout 
activities  and  meetings.  In  1976,  Kelvin,  Rich 
Leonardson  and  Morgan  Ercanbrack  became  Eagle 
Scouts,  with  Kelvin  also  earning  Bronze  and  Gold 
Palms.  Kelvins  Eagle  project  was  rebinding  about  40 
hymn  books  for  the  L.D.S.  Church.  Lynn  became  an 
Eagle  Scout  in  1981  and  Built  a  new  bleacher  for  the 
football  field  at  Waring  Park  as  his  service  project. 

Besides  school  athletics  of  football,  basketball 
and  track  the  boys  participated  in  church 
athletics—Softball  and  basketball.  School  track,  drill 
team  and  cheer  leading  were  of  special  interest  to  the 
girls.  On  22  August  1978,  Kendall  Clair  was  bom  in 
Idaho  Falls.  His  3  1/2  month  old  niece  welcomed  him. 
Because  of  some  problems  with  hernia  Kendall  had 
surgery  before  he  was  two  years  old. 

In  1979  the  Hulets  joined  with  Kelly  and  Diana 
Grover  to  form  a  new  company,  "R"  Family  Farms" 
to  raise  the  uniquely-furred  Rex  rabbits  for  breeding 
stock,  meat  and  fur.  The  Grovers  and  rabbits  moved 
from  Provo  to  Dubois  the  end  of  1979.  In  February 
Randy  and  Barbara  Grover  and  Tarri  Leonardson 
joined  the  company.  Rabbit  meat  was  sold  in  the  area. 
The  following  year  marketing  of  leather  fur  coats 
began  in  the  subsidiary  "Regal  Furs"  business. 
Sewing  was  done  in  the  old  barbershop  in  "Jim" 
Lairds  building  by  Kelly  and  Sherilyn,  and  later  by 
Eileen  Bennett.  The  name  "Unirex"  was  adopted  for 
the  uniform  furs  that  would  be  developed  through 
breeding.  In  the  fall  of  1981  a  new  company,  "Unirex 
Inc.,"  was  formed  with  headquarters  in  Hymm,  Utah, 
where  Kelly  and  Diana  moved  with  400  rabbits  to 
manage  the  rabbitry. 

In  her  senior  year  Sherilyn  participated  in  the 
first  Consortium  of  Education  Tour  to  the  East 
sponsored  through  Clark  County  High  with  Vickie 
Smith  as  adviser.  She  qualified  for  state  speech 
competition  in  oral  interpretation.  Sherilyn  was  student 
body  treasurer  and  graduated  as  valedictorian.  At 
Ricks  College  she  was  named  Outstanding  Student  in 
Small  Business.  She  graduated  with  an  Associate 
degree  in  Accounting  and  was  the  student  speaker  at 
summer  conmiencement.  Sherilyn  wrote  business 
plans  and  sewed  fur  coats  for  the  Rex  rabbit 
businesses.  When  driving  to  Rexburg  in  October, 
1982  Sherilyn  had  an  accident  that  crushed  a  vertebra 
in  her  back.  After  recovery  she  and  Rex  Elite  Furs 
moved  to  Logan,  Utah. 

In  1980  Clark  County  High  was  again  well 
represented  when  Kelvin,  Bill  Stewart  and  Morgan 
Ercanbrack  were  three  of  the  nine  students  in  the 
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Ricks  College  graduating  class  with  a  grade  point  of 
4.0.  Morgan  also  became  an  Elite  Spori  Scholar. 
Kelvin  and  Morgan  worked  on  Forest  Service 
trail-maintenance  contracts  one  summer.  Kelvin 
worked  another  summer  at  D.O.E.  collecting  data  to 
develop  a  computer  model  of  radiation  diffusion. 
Brian  spent  two  summers  collecting  data  for  an 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  on  coal  mining  in 
Wyoming  and  conducting  a  wildlife  study  on  spruce 
bud  worm  in  Northern  Idaho. 

While  attending  BYU  Brian  was  president  of 
the  Range  Club,  named  Outstanding  Senior  Range 
Student  and  listed  in  "Who's  Who  in  American 
Colleges  and  Universities.  He  prepared  an 
orchestrated  slide  show  that  was  put  on  display  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Department  of  Interior  building  in 
Washington  D.  C.  Brian  received  a  B.S.  degree  in 
1980,  and  a  Masters  degree  in  Range  Management  in 
1983.  The  thesis  was  on  his  sage  grouse  re-nesting 
study  done  at  the  Sheep  Station, 

Ladell  worked  in  a  law  firm  in  Salt  Lake  City 
and  in  the  legal  department  at  the  Jet  Propulsion 
Laboratory  in  Pasadena,  California.  She  received  the 
Juris  Doctor  degree  from  the  J.  Reuben  Clark  Law 
School  at  BYU  in  the  spring  of  1980  to  become 
possibly  the  first  lawyer  from  Clark  County  High. 
Kent  Gauchay  received  his  degree  the  following  year 
from  the  University  of  Idaho.  A  week  after  taking  the 
three  day  California  bar  exam  Ladell  married 
Randolph  G.  Muhlestein  from  Monticello,  Utah,  on  8 
August  1980.  A  reception  was  held  in  the  Hulet 
garden.  They  made  tiieir  home  in  South  Pasadena, 
California,  and  both  became  partners  in  Los  Angeles 
law  firms. 

Lynn  served  as  student  body  vice  president  and 
attended  Idaho  Boys  State  at  Boise  with  Brian  Worthen 
and  Robert  Wilson.  Lynn  received  the  John  Phillip 
Sousa  Award  for  his  efforts  in  the  music  program  that 
was  re-established  and  emphasized  by  William  Farley. 

Sherilyn  and  Lynn  worked  for  the  Clark 
County  School  District  remodeling  houses  and  doing 
yard  work.  Lynn  graduated  in  1981  as  valedictorian 
and  enrolled  at  Ricks  College. 

Clarence  was  appointed  to  a  five-man 
committee  to  determine  beneficial  research  for 
Pakistan  in  lieu  of  payment  for  debts  to  tiie  United 
States.  He  spent  two  weeks  of  June,  1981,  in  India 
and  Pakistan  as  the  animal  specialist  on  this  project. 
A  month  later  he  and  Donna  Mae  spent  a  week  in 
Mexico  City  where  Clarence  was  invited  by  the 
^  Mexican  government  to  lecture  at  the  University  of 
Mexico.    He  served  as  a  member  of  a  national  task 


force  to  prepare  a  report  for  Congress  on  the  projected 
future  of  the  sheep  and  goat  industry  in  the  U.S. 

Probably  his  major  contribution  is  the 
development  of  a  new  breed  of  sheep  at  the 
Experiment  Station  which  he  named  "Polypay".  It  is 
prized  for  prolificacy,  breeding  as  lambs  and  twice  a 
year  lambing.  Some  of  the  Station  research  was 
temporarily  hindered  when  a  huge  range  fire  occurred 
27  August  1981.  A  strong,  treacherous  wind  that 
changed  directions  frequentiy  threatened  the  Station 
headquarters.  Thirty  small  children  were  taken  to  the 
Humphrey  ranch  for  safety.  Irreplaceable  items  were 
put  into  cars  ready  to  leave  if  necessary.  Neighbors 
helped  neighbors  to  prepare  ~  while  the  men  battied 
the  fire.  The  sky  was  rosy  and  even  the  houses  were 
filled  with  smoke.  At  one  point  the  Hulets  were  told 
to  soak  weeds  and  sagebrush  north  of  their  home  and 
to  water  down  the  house.  To  the  Hulets  at  home  it 
was  not  a  frightening  situation  but,  rather,  one  that 
required  constant  concentration  on  what  was  the  most 
important  thing  to  be  doing  at  the  moment.  It  was 
trying  to  realize  that  they  were  actually  preparing  to 
evacuate.  The  speeding  fire  was  stopped  250  feet 
from  the  pump  house  on  the  east,  a  mile  away  on  the 
south  and  3/4  mile  away  on  the  north—only  a  few 
minutes'  burning  time.  Sandwiches  were  made  until 
the  men  pleaded,  "no  more  tuna  fish,  please!"  Fires 
continued  to  break  out  for  several  weeks.  This  kept 
the  oil  and  gas  exploration  trucks  moving  in  and  out 
for  safety.  For  weeks  windstorms  made  the  sky  gray 
with  ashes  and  filled  the  houses  with  dust.  Each 
morning  it  smelled  like  wet  campfire.  About  18,000 
of  the  27,000  acres  of  spring-fall  range  were  burned 
with  a  big  loss  in  fencing.  Fortunately,  the  sheep 
were  on  the  summer  range  so  only  ten  coyotes  and 
four  lambs  in  the  predator—control  program  were 
killed.  No  buildings  were  burned  and  no  one  was 
injured. 

In  August,  1982,  after  25  very  involved  and 
rewarding  years  at  the  U.  S.  Sheep  Experimental 
Station,  Dr.  Hulet  was  transferred  to  the  Jornada 
Experimental  Range  at  Las  Cruces,  N.  M.,  in  the 
desert  Southwest.  Only  Glade  and  Kendall  were  still 
at  home  to  move  with  Clarence  and  Donna  Mae  to  the 
new  location  where  the  Hulets  finally  had  an 
opportunity  to  have  their  own  home.  The  new 
research  assignment  was  to  develop  a  multispecies 
grazing  research  program  on  the  Jornada  in  an  area 
which  had  not  had  range  sheep  for  over  50  years 
(probably  due  to  coyote  predation).  The  release  from 
ie  pressures,  responsibilities  and  conflicts  associated 
with  the  assignment  as  Location  and  Research  Leader 
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at  Dubois  proved  to  be  rejuvenating  and  health 
promoting.  The  Hulets  were  pleased  that  Larry  Shupe, 
a  support  scientist  from  Dubois,  and  Barbara  elected 
to  move  their  family  to  Las  Cruces  to  assist  with  the 
new  research  program  with  his  experience,  dedication 
and  expertise.  Clarence  rose  to  the  exciting  new 
challenge  by  working  on  the  idea  of  bonding  sheep 
and  cattle  to  protect  the  sheep  and  help  to  locate  them 
and  to  make  better  use  of  the  range  feed.  This  project 
was  very  popular  with  the  news  media.  However, 
Clarence  looks  forward  to  retirement  in  September, 
1990,  and  a  possible  move  to  the  Salt  Lake  City  area 
to  be  closer  to  family. 

After  serving  in  the  Brazil  Recife  Mission  in 
1982-83,  Lynn  joined  his  family  in  Las  Cruces  and 
enrolled  at  New  Mexico  State  University.  He  spent 
one  semester  at  BYU  before  returning  to  marry  Tanya 
De  Ann  Medley  from  Deming,  N.M.  on  20  June, 
1985.  Kaelyn  De  Ann  was  bom  6  November  1986,  In 
December,  1987  Lynn  and  Tanya  graduated  from 
NMSU  with  degrees  in  Electronics  Engineering 
Technology  and  Elementary  Education,  respectively. 
Lynn  accepted  a  position  with  DynCorp  at  Holloman 
Air  Force  Base  near  Alamogordo,  N.M,,  with 
probable  plans  to  return  to  NMSU  for  a  Masters 
degree  in  Electrical  Engineering, 

The  evening  before  moving  from  Dubois, 
Glade  passed  his  Eagle  Board  of  Review,  His  project 
was  making  a  trophy  case  with  the  support  of  Don 
Shenton.  In  Las  Cruces,  Glade  joined  the  sophomore 
class  of  470  students  (20  in  Dubois)  and  found 
opportunity  for  Advanced  Placement  classes.  Despite 
a  serious  accident  that  caused  a  depressed  skull 
fracture,  he  managed  to  graduate  on  schedule  with 
honors  and  12  college  credits  from  Las  Cruces  High 
School,  in  1985,  It  was  touching,  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  to  receive  a  planter  from  his  classmates  at 
Clark  County  High,  He  soon  returned  to  Church 
basketball  and  volleyball.  He  earlier  enjoyed  the  Gila 
River  trip  on  his  home-made  pontoon  raft.  Glade 
served  in  the  Guatemala  Questzaltenango  Mission 
from  1986  to  1988,  serving  the  last  few  months  as 
Assistant  to  the  President,  He  returned  to  New 
Mexico  State  University  to  complete  a  degree  in 
Electrical  Engineering. 

Kendall  found  many  friends  in  Las  Cruces.  He 
was  class  reporter  in  the  second  and  third  grades. 
Also  in  third  he  wrote  an  adventure  book  and  was 
placed  in  the  Advanced  Education  Program.  He 
excels  in  reading  and  playing  the  piano.  He  enjoys 
soccer,  art  and  computers. 

Sherilyn   married  Kimber  Ray  Johnson,    of 


Benson,  Utah,  on  18  November  1983.  The  Hulet 
family  returned  to  Dubois  for  a  reception  and  enjoyed 
visiting  friends.  The  Johnsons  own  and  operate  the 
Shoe  Cobbler  repair  shop  in  Logan,  Utah,  Sherilyn 
sews  custom  ftir  coats.  They  are  also  buying  40  acres 
of  family  farm  land.  Kelby  Ray  was  born  25  October 
1986,  and  JaNae  was  bom  17  August  1988.  In  July, 
1988,  the  Johnsons  moved  into  the  lovely  brick  home 
in  Benson  that  they  spent  four  arduous  years  planning 
and  building  with  expectations  of  future  time  for  more 
hunting,  fishing  and  gardening. 

After  graduating  from  Ricks  College  Kelvin 
received  a  degree  in  Mechanical  Engineering  from 
BYU.  He  intemed  two  summers  with  IBM  in  San 
Jose,  California  and  then  accepted  a  position  with  IBM 
in  Tucson,  Arizona,  in  1984.  He  soon  received  a 
promotion  and  cash  award  for  his  work.  Kelvin 
participates  in  many  sports. 

Emron  Grover  was  born  to  Diana  and  Kelly  on 
13  April,  1982.  When  Unirex  ran  into  problems  with 
a  partner  in  Hyrum,  Kelly  began  selling  computer 
supplies  in  Twin  Falls  for  his  uncle.  The  family 
moved  to  Boise  where  Kelly  opened  and  managed  a 
branch  store  in  1983,  Elisha  was  bom  27  April  1984, 
and  Kamee  arrived  12  February,  1986.  After  three 
enjoyable  years  in  Boise  the  Grovers  moved  to  Sandy, 
Utah,  to  work  for  Reynolds  and  Reynolds.  They 
remodeled  a  house  in  Draper  and  settled  here  in  1987 
on  a  miniature  farm  with  a  home  for  their  horses  and 
numerous  animals  and  their  children.  Shannon.  Erin, 
Emron,  Elisha,  Kamee  and  Seth  who  was  bom  2  June 
1988. 

In  1981,  Brian  joined  Tony  Stander  in  fulfilling 
a  dream  of  owning  Polypay  sheep.  Brian  moved  to 
Tremonton,  Utah,  to  take  care  of  them,  and  worked 
part-time  as  a  collector  for  Bank  of  Utah.  He  became 
the  manager  of  the  Riverdale  (Ogden)  Branch  and  then 
transferred  to  Salt  Lake  City.  In  1986,  he  became 
Assistant  Vice  President  of  United  Bank  in  Murray. 
Brian  served  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  new 
American  Polypay  Sheep  Association  and  then  as 
secretary  in  1984.  Brian  found  it  difficult  to  maintain 
sheep  in  an  urban  setting  and  reluctantly  gradually 
sold  out~the  sheep  that  the  dogs  didn't  kill.  In  1987, 
he  planted  1800  "Christmas  trees".  Making  use  of  the 
latest  medical  technology  Ladell  and  Randy  were 
rewarded  with  twins,  Whitney  and  Andrew,  who  were 
bom  26  February,  1988, 

In  July,  1987,  most  of  the  Hulets  retumed  to 
Dubois  for  an  excursion  to  the  Sheep  Station  summer 
range  and  visits  with  friends  and  family  in  the  area. 
The  25  years  of  living  in  Clark  County  continues  to 
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provide  many  interesting  and  fond  memories  for  the 
Hulet  family. 

COMPILED  BY  IX^NNA  MAE  IRJLET 


HUMPHREY  MEMORIES 

We  are  former  residents  of  Humphrey  And  we 
return  here  every  July,  To  renew  acquaintances  and 
reminisce—Of  the  good  old  days  gone  by. 

Our  memories  take  us  back 
Thirty  and  forty  years  or  more, 
To  good  ol'  school  days  here, 
And  even  school  in  the  store. 

There  were  dances  at  the  schoolhouse— Where 
the  families  gathered  for  fun.  With  music  by  the 
Miller  family —And  a  good  time  for  everyone. 

The  winters  were  long  and  cold 
But  the  children  enjoyed  the  snow, 
Going  sleighing,  skiing,  and  skating 
And  to  Spencer  or  Lima  to  a  show. 

In  the  summer  time  here 
There  were  many  things  to  do, 
Hunting,  fishing,  swimming 
And  picnics,  to  name  a  few. 

The  ice  pond  and  it's  spillway, 
Were  a  source  of  work  and  play. 
From  harvesting  ice  in  the  winter, 
To  sun  on  a  warm  summer  day. 

There     were     Carlson,     Rose,     and     Patt, 
Blackburn,  Stevens,  and  Miller, 
Robbins,  Boatman,  and  Zufelt 
Lapioli,  Bennett,  and  Woliver. 

Erickson,  Reynolds,  and  Trimble 
Morris,  McCulloch  and  Hardley, 
Warmeth,  Halverson,  and  Ellis 
Crawford,  Downs,  and  Barney. 

As  the  years  came  and  went 
So  did  most  of  the  people, 
Then  the  railroad  moved  it's  houses. 
The  water  tank  and  the  depot, 

Other  houses  have  been  moved 
Torn  down,  abandoned,  or  burned, 
But  the  schoolhouse  still  remains 
And  the  memories  of  lessons  learned. 

We  all  have  changed  in  appearance  As  well  as 
the  places  we  knew. 
But  our  friendships  still  continue 
And  to  Humphrey  we  say,  "Thank  you." 

COMPILEn  BY  LOLA  ROSE 


"BEN"  A.  HUNSAKER  FAMILY 


Mrs.  "Ben"  Hunsaker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  "Ben"  A.  Hunsaker  came  to 
Medicine  Lodge,  from  Haysack,  Oregon  during  the 
very  late  1880's  or  very  early  19(X)'s.  My  best 
recollection  is  that  the  family  came  to  Idaho  in  charge 
of  one  or  two  bands  of  sheep  that  were  delivered  to 
sheepmen  in  the  area  of  Medicine  Lodge,  and  took  at 
least  temporary  residence  in  the  Hugh  A.  Colson  log 
house.  Mr.  Hugh  A.  Colsons  homestead  joined  my 
parents  homestead  on  the  West.  As  a  result,  the 
Hunsaker  family  and  the  family  of  Charles  and  Ida  M. 
Leonardson  were  quite  near  neighbors. 

The  Hunsaker  family  consisted  of  the  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunsaker,  their  divorced  daughter.  May 
Hunsaker  Gates,  sons,  Oath  and  Jeff,  and  a  younger 
daughter,  Gertrude.  Gertrude  was  the  only  child  of 
the  family  that  attended  school  while  the  family 
remained  in  the  vicinity. 

The  family  was  living  on  Medicine  Lodge  at  the 
time  of  the  "Mad  Rush"  to  Thunder  Mountain.  When 
the  mining  boom  begun— Mr.  Hunsaker  conceived  the 
idea  of  assembling  a  sizeable  pack  train,  and  packing 
supplies  into  the  Thunder  Mountain  mining  camps  to 
do  a  bang-up  retail  business.  "Ben"  A.  Hunsaker  and 
"Al"  Colson,  son  of  James  M.  Colson,  were  friends 
and  neighbors,  so  "Ben"  persuaded  "Al"  to  join  him 
in  the  venture.  For  a  few  months,  the  two 
adventurer's  broke  to  pack,  as  I  quite  vividly  recall, 
twenty-two  horses  to  be  burdened  with  heavy  canvas 
pack  bags.  This  gave  each  of  the  men  eleven  horses 
and  a  saddle  horse  for  each  of  the  pack  strings. 
Residents  in  Medicine  Lodge  watched  and  waited  for 
the  day  of  departure  to  Thunder  Mountain,  which  is 
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located  in  the  mountainous  area  of  West  Central  ID. 

When  the  departure  day  arrived,  as  many 
neighbors  as  could  possibly  spare  the  time,  assembled 
at  or  near  the  Hunsaker  ranch  home  to  cheer  and 
shout  "Good  Luck"  as  the  two  pack  trains  began  the 
long  and  adventurous  journey.  Arriving  at  their 
destination  after  several  weeks  of  slow  and  arduous 
travel,  a  good  sized  tent  was  put  up  and  firmly  staked 
down.    This  was  the  retail  store. 

After  about  eight  or  nine  months,  the 
adventurers  returned  to  Medicine  Lodge.  Neither  of 
the  two  men,  "Ben"  or  "Al",  had  a  great  deal  to  say 
regarding  their  experience  and  trials  they  encountered, 
except  that  business  had  been  satisfactory,  prices 
naturally  had  to  be  at  a  high  level,  and  the  trails 
leading  into  Thunder  Mountain  were  darned  rough. 
The  two  men  made  the  one  trip  to  Thunder  Mountain 
partly,  at  least,  because  the  mining  for  gold  or 
whatnot  was  tapering  off. 

The  neighborly  and  original  Hunsaker  family 
left  Medicine  Lodge  Valley  as  quietly  and  suddenly  as 
they  had  arrived  a  few  years  previously.  I  do  not 
recall  hearing  anyone  who  knew  the  family  to  say 
anything  about  the  later  location,  and  or  doings  of  a 
family  that  added  history  to  the  community  of 
Medicine  Lodge. 

COMPILED  BY  CARL  LEONARDSON 


EMISUT  AND  LEONA  MAY  WORKMAN 
HUNTER 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Emmit  Hunter  celebrated  their 
60th  wedding  anniversary  June  1,  1978  at  the  family 
home,  150N  IstW,  in  St.  Anthony. 

The  couple  were  married  at  Parker  on  June  1 , 
1918.  In  October  of  the  same  year  the  marriage  was 
solemnized  in  the  Salt  Lake  City  Temple. 

The  Hunters  are  the  parents  of  three  children, 
Mrs.  Warren  (Viola)  Porter  of  Rexburg;  Elaine  Smith 
of  Nyssa,  Oregon,  and  William  E.  Hunter  of  Hibbard. 
At  this  time  they  have  12  grandchildren  and  27  great 
grandchildren. 

Enmiit  was  born  at  Oakley,  October  6,  1896  to 
Lilly  May  Sevier  and  William  E.  Hunter.  The  family 
moved  to  Egin  Bench  when  he  was  four  years  old. 
Leona  May  Workman  Hunter  was  born  at  Parker, 
March  4,  1900  to  Emma  May  Flint  and  George 
Workman. 

Both  are  active  members  of  the  LDS  church. 


Positions  he  has  held  include  Sunday  School 
superintendent,  bishop's  counselor,  and  member  of  the 
high  council.  She  has  held  numerous  positions  in 
Relief  Society  and  Mutual. 

Mr.  Hunter  is  a  veteran  of  World  War  I. 
Following  his  military  service,  the  couple  farmed  on 
Egin  Bench  until  1937.  They  then  moved  to  Kilgore, 
where  they  farmed  for  17  years.  In  1952,  they 
returned  to  St.  Anthony,  where  Mr.  Hunter  managed 
Porter's  Ben  Franklin  store  until  his  retirement. 

In  Kilgore  the  cabin,  plus  the  barn,  at  Emmits 
were  the  old  Ike  Gimple's  homestead  buildings.  Ike 
Barney,  the  foreman  of  the  community  crew,  marked 
the  logs  of  the  building,  took  them  apart,  moved  them 
and  put  them  back  together  when  Emmett's  house 
burned.  The  house  burned  the  day  Girdin  Smith  died. 
May  3,  1940. 

The  spring  of  1943  brought  the  old  Fish 
Hatchery  house  from  Bert  Miller  and  moved  it  down 
to  Idmon. 

The  cabin  and  barn  moved  within  a  week. 
"Ted"  and  John  Rasmussen,  Ike  Barney,  Wren 
Siepert,  as  well  as  others,  used  teams  and  iron  tired 
wagons,  while  Ike  and  Wren  donated  lumber  to  put  a 
in  new  floor  in  the  cabin. 

Both  are  now  deceased. 

NEWSPAPER  ARTICLE/HISTORICAL  RECORDS 


EUGENE  "GENE"  AND  LILY  MAE  HUNTER 


Lilv  &  Gene 

Lily  Mae  Hunter  was  born  in  Fremont  County, 
Parker,  Idaho  to  Birdie  Marie  Grover  Hunter  and 
Murray  Clifford  Hunter.  My  brother  and  sisters  are: 
Carma  Siepert  (dec),  Zola  Armstrong,  Birdie 
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Peabody,  Edward  Hunter,  Gayle  Boatman,  Grover 
Hunter  (dec),  Joan  Hope,  Ruth  Garrett  and  Richard 
Hunter. 

My  parents  moved  to  Kilgore  from  Egin  Bench 
in  1937.  They  Hved  in  several  homes  in  Kilgore.  The 
one  I  remember  sat  where  John  A.  Laricks  barn  is 
now  located.  My  older  sister,  Carma,  lived  about  two 
miles  from  us  and  I  had  a  new  red  and  white  tricycle 
and  wanted  to  play  with  my  niece  Sally,  so  I  started 
over  the  snow  on  my  tricycle  and  had  only  gone  about 
a  half  mile  when  I  seen  a  buggie  man  or  a  bear.  I 
cried  and  screamed  so  bad  that  my  brother  Grover  had 
to  come  help  me  home.  Well,  that  buggie  man  or 
bear  turned  out  to  be  the  mail  boxes  on  the  corner 
where  I  had  to  turn  to  get  to  Car  mas.  I  never  tried 
that  again. 

A  fire  took  that  house  and  every  thing  with  it 
except  our  old  Maytag  washer  and  a  wash  stand.  It 
even  burnt  my  little  tricycle,  I  felt  so  bad  that  John 
Rasmussen  came  in  a  few  days  with  a  newly  painted 
one  for  me.  That  made  life  worth  while  again.  John 
was  my  friend  forever. 

My  parents  had  bought  the  property  owned  by 
Rulon  Jones  that  is  along  the  Kilgore-Spencer  road 
and  after  the  fire  everyone  in  Kilgore  helped  to  get 
our  new  home  built.  While  in  that  house  we  were  able 
to  get  electricity,  running  water,  telephone  and  many 
more  modem  things. 

My  grade  school  days  were  spent  at  the  Idmon 
school  with  Florence  Jensen  as  my  teacher  for  all 
eight  years.  There  were  not  a  lot  of  children  in  our 
Httle  school,  but  we  were  all  friends,  (at  least  most  of 
the  time).  We  most  always  walked  to  school  and  one 
winter  Richard  froze  the  bottom  of  his  ears.  He  had 
big  bags  of  water  hanging  down.  He  sure  looked 
funny.  Some  of  the  highlights  in  school  were:  the 
Christmas  plays,  the  carnivals  that  Mrs.  Betty 
Halverson  and  the  pupils  at  the  Kilgore  school  put  on 
each  winter,  of  course  play  day  at  the  big  school  at 
Dubois  and  when  Supt.  Merrill  McCarten  and  Bess 
Pollock  would  come  and  visit  the  school. 

I  attended  high  school  at  Rexburg,  Idaho  for 
three  and  a  half  years  then  at  Dubois  for  a  half  year, 
graduating  in  1960. 

Winters  in  Kilgore  were  very  hard.  We  were 
always  so  glad  to  hear  the  snow  plows  and  cats 
working  on  Hump  Ditch  which  meant  spring  was 
near.  Our  mode  of  travel  was  by  horse  and  a  covered 
wagon  and  later  a  snow  plane.  Needless  to  say  we 
never  went  to  many  places.  We  skied  a  lot  on 
week-ends  and  sometimes  at  night  if  the  moon  was 
out.   Sometimes  Joe  Knotwell  would  get  a  movie  and 


show  it  at  the  Kilgore  school  house.  Most  everyone 
would  come  and  bring  treats  or  the  ladies  would  bring 
pot  luck  so  everyone  could  eat.  Sometimes  there 
would  be  a  dance,  but  which  ever  it  was  it  was  always 
a  lot  of  fun.  The  grown-ups  would  hold  card  parties 
and  if  the  kids  were  lucky  they  could  go  to. 

There  was  always  plenty  of  work  on  the  farm. 
Cows  to  milk,  wood  to  get  in,  pigs  and  chickens  to 
take  care  of.  Summertime  brought  more  work  as  the 
field  work  had  to  be  done  also.  I  would  work  extra 
hard  at  that  time  so  I  could  attend  the  dance  at  the 
Spencer  Lodge  on  Saturday  night. 

I  belong  to  the  L.  D,  S.  church.  In  Kilgore 
church  was  held,  first  at  Kilgore  school  then  at  the 
Idmon  school. 

After  graduating  from  high  school,  I  married 
Eugene  Rexford  Hunter  on  June  30,  1960.  We  have 
two  children,  Darlene  Ann  Hunter  and  Lance  G. 
Hunter. 

"Gene"  was  born  August  19,  1939  to  Glen 
Dean  and  Clara  Janisck  Hunter  at  Maiden  Rock, 
Wisconsin.  He  went  to  grade  school  at  Maiden  Rock 
and  high  school  was  in  Plum  City. 

"Gene"  came  to  Idaho  in  1957  from  Maiden 
Rock,  Wisconsin.  He  came  to  help  his  brothers  in  the 
logging  business  and  to  find  other  work.  "Gene" 
worked  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  hauled  coal  to 
the  schools  in  the  county  and  was  the  janitor  at  the 
Spencer  school. 

In  November  of  1967  we  purchased  the  Spence 
Lawson  store  in  Spencer  and  ran  it  until  November 
1988.  On  September  1,  1984  we  also  leased  the 
Conoco  station  in  Dubois  from  Mac  Wagoner  and  run 
it  until  September  1,  1989.  In  November  1976  we 
bought  our  present  home  here  in  Dubois. 

At  the  present  time  I  still  own  the  Spencer  store 
and  work  as  a  dispatcher  at  the  Clark  County  Sheriffs 
office.  Darlene  will  graduate  from  ISU  with  a  teachers 
certificate  in  May.  Lance  is  in  Dutch  Harbor,  Alaska 
working  as  a  electricians  helper  and  plans  to  go  to 
school  to  learn  more  about  that.  Darlene  is  also 
working  in  Dutch  Harbor  until  graduation. 

"Gene"  passed  away  November  3,  1988. 
Darlene  married  "Pete"  Jeppesen  August,  1990.  They 
are  now  making  their  home  in  Dutch  Harbor,  where 
Darlene  is  pursuing  her  teaching  career,  as  a  second 
grade  teacher. 

Lance  is  attending  Perry  Tech  College  in 
Yakima,  Washington.  He  will  graduate  as  an 
Electrical  Technician  in  January  of  1993. 
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Darlene  &  Lance 

COMPILED  BY  LILY  MAE  HUNTER 


MURRAY  AND  BIRDIE  HUNTER 


Murray  &  Birdie 

Murray  and  Birdie  Hunter  were  native 
Idahoans  and  long  time  residents  of  Kilgore  and 
Dubois  communities. 

Murray  was  bom  November  29,  1899  at 
Oakley,  Idaho,  the  son  of  W.  E.  and  Lily  Mae  Severe 
Hunter,  having  four  brothers  and  seven  sisters  in  all. 
He  attended  the  Heman  grade  school  and  high  school 
days  were  at  St.  Anthony.  His  family  moved  to  Egin 
Bench  area  when  he  was  about  two  years  of  age. 
Birdie  was  bom  November  19,  1904  at  Parker,  Idaho. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  Albert  and  Esther 
Beart  Smith  Grover.  There  were  three  sisters  and  five 


brothers  in  her  family.  Her  schooling  was  attained  at 
Parker  grade  school,  high  school  at  St.  Anthony  and 
Ricks  Academy.  The  Grover  family  were  early 
homesteaders  in  the  Parker  conmiunity. 

Murray  and  Birdie  were  married  June  27,  1922 
at  the  courthouse  in  Rexburg.  This  marriage  was  later 
solenmized  in  Logan,  Utah,  LDS  Temple. 

The  young  couple  farmed  and  made  their  home 
on  Egin  Bench  until  June  of  1937,  when  they  moved 
to  Kilgore  witii  eight  children,  Carma  Siepert 
(deceased),  Zola  Armstrong,  Birdie  Marie  Peabody, 
Edward  M.,  Gayle  Boatman,  Grover  (deceased),  Joan 
Hope,  and  Ruth  Garrett. 

In  Kilgore  their  first  home  was  located  where 
the  Earl  Siepert  home  is  now,  then  they  moved  to 
about  the  present  John  Larick  home  site,  where 
Murray  continued  witii  farming.  While  in  Kilgore 
their  last  two  children,  Lily  Mae  and  Richard,  were 
born. 

For  a  living  they  farmed,  milked  cows  and  ran 
stock  cattie. 

While  living  in  Kilgore  they  lived  in  several 
homes.  Tragedy  struck  when  living  at  the  present 
John  Larick  home  site.  Birdie  was  home  baking  bread 
for  her  family  and  Murray  was  away  getting  gravel 
for  their  new  home  site.  A  fire  started  in  the  chimney 
and  before  anything  could  be  done,  the  home  and 
everything  in  it  was  burnt,  except  the  old  Maytag 
washing  machine  and  a  wash  stand.  Having  no 
telephone,  she  sent  one  of  the  children  across  the  field 
to  the  Barneys  for  help.  Neighbors  started  to  arrive, 
but  too  late  to  save  anything,  but  the  Maytag  washing 
machines  and  a  wash  stand,  and  the  clothing  they  were 
wearing. 

The  day  the  home  burnt  was  Murray  and 
Birdies  25th  wedding  anniversary.  The  family  had 
been  to  town  and  each  child  had  gotten  a  new  outfit. 
The  occasion  was  for  the  Fourth  of  July  picnic  and 
rodeo  at  Kilgore. 

Their  new  home  site  had  been  purchased  from 
Rulon  Jones.  This  place  is  located  on  tfie  Spencer- 
Kilgore  road  one 

While  in  Kilgore  Murray  farmed,  raised  cattie, 
cut  wood  for  the  schools  and  many  other  jobs  to 
support  his  family.  He  was  on  the  rodeo  committee 
and  other  community  conunittees  along  with  a  number 
of  church  jobs. 

Birdie  held  many  church  jobs,  while  in  Kilgore 
and  Dubois,  worked  at  tiie  U.S.  Post  Office  in 
Kilgore,  was  a  cook  at  the  Idmon  school,  as  well  as 
substitute  teacher,  and  played  the  piano  for  many 
occasions. 
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The  main  source  of  entertainment  in  the 
community  of  Kiigore  were  the  community  dances, 
movies  and  card  parties. 

The  Fourth  of  July  was  a  big  time  for  everyone 
in  Kiigore  and  the  surrounding  areas.  After  the 
rodeos  in  Kiigore  ceased  the  money  was  divided 
between  the  two  churches  in  Dubois,  the  L.D.S. 
Church  and  the  Baptist  Church. 

After  leasing  their  Kiigore  property  to  Elden 
Romrell  of  St.  Anthony,  Murray  and  Birdie  purchased 
their  home  in  Dubois  in  1968. 

Murray  and  Birdie  had  many  happy  years  in 
Dubois.  Not  only  were  they  close  to  the  church,  but 
enjoyed  their  many  friends.  After  the  move  to 
Dubois,  Murray  was  a  watchman  at  the  Beaver  Creek 
Ranch  and  substitute  mail  carrier  for  all  the  routes. 
He  also  had  time  for  his  yard,  wood  work  and  the 
many  other  things  he  enjoyed.  Murray  could  play  the 
guitar,  chord  on  the  piano,  play  the  banjo  and  was 
pretty  darn  good  on  the  harmonica.  Birdie's  talents 
were  quilting,  crocheting,  embroidery,  playing  the 
piano  and  reading. 

Murray  and  Birdie  were  honored  to  reign  as 
Clark  County  Grand  Marshall  and  Pioneer  Queen  in 
1974  for  the  eighteenth  annual  Clark  County  Roundup 
Rodeo. 

Both  are  now  deceased,  Murray  passed  away 
June  9,  1881,  and  Birdie  on  June  30,  1987.  Both 
were  laid  to  rest  at  the  Parker  cemetery. 

The  couple  shared  many  hardships  and  good 
times  growing  old  together. 

COMPILED  BY  LILY  M.  HUNTER 


REX  JAY  HUNTER 

The  Hunter  family  acquired  property  in  Camas 
Meadows  in  Clark  County,  Idaho,  in  1937\1938,  and 
from  that  time  until  the  boys  were  "on  their  own", 
some  of  them  could  be  found  at  the  Kiigore  place  in 
the  summer;  and  as  they  grew  older  one  or  two  of 
them  would  stay  at  Kiigore  through  the  winter  to  feed 
their  livestock. 

Rex  was  born  July  30,  1925  at  the  family  home 
in  the  community  of  Heman,  in  Fremont  County.  He 
was  the  fourth  son  of  Harold  R.  and  Cora  Wardle 
Hunter,  joining  brothers—Harvin,  Dail  and  Versal.  A 
sister,  Verba,  and  another  brother,  Vaughn,  later 
joined  the  family.  Rex  received  his  elementary 
education  at  the  Heman  School  and  attended  high 


school  at  Sugar-Salem  High  School  in  Sugar  City. 

In  1944  Rex  became  the  age  subject  to  the  draft 
for  military  service  and  late  that  year  entered  the  U.S. 
Army.  He  spent  some  time  at  gunnery  school  at  Fort 
Jackson,  South  Carolina,  and  later  did  a  tour  of  duty 
in  the  Philippines. 

Following  the  end  of  World  War  II,  he  was 
released  from  military  service  in  the  spring  of  1946. 
He  acquired  160  acres  in  Camas  Meadows,  the 
acreage  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  his  uncle,  D, 
Lloyd  Hunter,  who  moved  to  Utah.  In  July  of  1947, 
Rex  was  married  to  LaRue  Peabody  of  Taylor,  Idaho. 
LaRue  was  the  daughter  of  Steven  and  Amy  Kent 
Peabody,  who  had  moved  to  Taylor  from  Camas 
Meadows  in  the  fall  of  1946. 

Rex  and  LaRue  spent  several  years  on  their 
place  in  Camas  Meadows  before  deciding  to  move  to 
Egin  for  the  winters.  Later  they  bought  the  Hunter 
family  home  on  Egin  Bench  and  Rex  acquired  some 
farming  ground  in  the  Parker  area,  continuing  also  to 
operate  his  Kiigore  place. 

This  couple  became  the  parents  of  five  children: 
Linda,  now  married  to  Gary  Roberts~Dale~Danny~ 
Beverly,  now  Mrs.  Larry  Lee, —and  Ronald.  Danny 
Hunter  and  his  family  live  at  Parker,  Idaho,  the  others 
now  live  in  Utah. 

Rex  was  a  hard  worker  and  an  efficient  farmer. 
He  was  liked  and  respected  by  other  residents  of  the 
communities  in  which  he  lived. 

In  the  fall  of  1975,  Rex  suffered  a  serious  heart 
attack,  and  spent  several  days  at  Madison  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Rexburg.  His  condition  improved 
considerably  and  he  was  released  from  the  hospital. 
Two  days  later,  on  October  13,  1975,  at  his  home  on 
Egin  Bench,  in  the  same  house  in  which  he  had  been 
born  a  little  more  than  fifty  years  before,  he  suffered 
another  heart  attack  which  proved  ot  be  fatal. 

In  addition  to  his  farms  in  Kiigore  and  Parker, 
Rex  had  also  acquired  160  acres  of  pasture  east  of 
Spring  Creek  in  the  lower  end  of  Camas  Meadows. 
His  widow,  LaRue,  was  remarried  in  1985  to  Dr. 
Milton  Nelson  of  Blackfoot,  Idaho.  She  retains 
ownership  of  the  Kiigore  place  and  also  the  home  on 
Egin  Bench. 

COMPILED  BY.IANE  B.  IIUNTER/l -19-91 


SUSAN  B.  HUNTLEY 


Little  seems  to  be  known  of  Susan  B.  Huntley 
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a  resident  of  a  new  town  in  Idaho,  named  Spencer. 
According  to  a  story  on  Mrs.  Huntley  in  the 
newspaper,  she  arrived  there  prior  to  the  building  of 
the  railroad  in  1880.  If  this  was  the  case,  she  possibly 
lived  in  leaver  Canyon  prior  to  living  in  Spencer,  as 
the  new  town  of  Spencer  was  not  yet  created,  or  was 
possibly  one  of  the  first  to  take  up  land  in  the  Spencer 
area.  Thus,  little  is  known  of  her  past,  as  she  did  not 
often  associate  with  neighbors.  However,  on  several 
occasions  she  had  stated  she  was  108  years  of  age. 

When  she  first  came  into  this  country,  she  took 
up  a  homestead  living  in  a  little  shack,  and  sharing  it 
with  several  dogs  and  cats. 

The  simple  narrative  of  her  life  suddenly  came 
to  a  tragic  end  in  late  February,  of  1918,  when  she 
was  found  by  a  party  of  cowboys  in  her  home.  It  was 
thought  she  had  been  dead  nearly  a  week,  before  she 
was  located.  A  part  of  the  body  was  eaten  away  by 
the  woman's  former  pets,  a  pack  of  hounds.  The 
story  told  that  the  brutes  were  nearly  starved  and  were 
ferocious  when  approached. 

Following  this  tragedy,  Mrs.  Huntley  was  laid 
to  rest  by  the  townspeople  in  the  relatively  new 
cemetery  of  the  town  of  Spencer, 

COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD  FROM  NEWSPAPER 


ORLANDO  AND  LOIS  HUNTSMAN 


Lois.  "Lon"  and  Christine 

Lois  Laird  Huntsman  was  born  December  20, 
1906  at  the  family  home  in  Dubois,  Idaho,  She  was 
the  first  child  of  Joseph  Albert  Laird  and  Louie  Dale 
Davidson  Laird,  She  passed  away  Thursday, 
December  21,  1978  at  Lansdowne,  Pennsylvania  of 


acute  leukemia. 

She  attended  school  in  Dubois,  commencing 
school  in  September,  1913,  and  was  graduated  from 
the  Dubois  High  School  in  May  1925.  She  attended 
the  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  was 
graduated  in  June,  1928,  with  a  degree  in  Elementary 
Education.  She  taught  school  in  Idaho  and  later  years 
in  Pennsylvania  in  special  education. 

Lois  was  married  to  Orlando  Allen  Huntsman 
in  Dubois,  Idaho  on  June  28,  1930  at  the  family 
home.  "Lon"  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Utah  the  same  year. 

Lois  taught  school  at  Jacoby  just  east  of  Dubois 
and  much  of  the  time  rode  her  horse  to  work.  These 
were  depression  days  and  although  "Lon"  had  a 
degree  in  Electrical  Engineering  it  was  several  years 
before  he  could  gain  a  position.  They  lived  with  her 
parents  and  he  helped  her  father  with  the  sheep.  Their 
first  son  was  born  during  this  time. 

They  moved  to  Schenectady,  New  York,  where 
her  husband  was  employed  by  General  Electric  as  an 
Engineer.  They  made  their  home  in  Philadelphia. 
They  designed  and  built  their  own  home  in  1951,  at 
Lansdown,  Pennsylvania,  Besides  teaching 
professionally  and  being  an  ardent  homemaker,  she 
was  proficient  as  an  artist  in  oils,  pastels  and 
sketching.  She  was  the  past  president  of  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  League  of  Delaware  County  and  Chairman  of 
the  Arts  and  Crafts  Committee  of  the  20th  Century 
Club  of  Lansdowne,  Pennslyvania,  She  was  a  gifted 
seamstress  and  made  many  of  her  own  clothes.  She 
also  worked  in  pottery  and  glass  formations. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints, 

At  her  death  she  was  survived  by  her  husband, 
Orlando  and  two  sons;  O,  Laird  Huntsman  of 
Cupertino,  California,  and  Joe  Allen  Huntsman, 
Drexel  Hill,  Pennsylvania,  four  grandchildren; 
Christine,  Sharon,  Brian  and  Kerrie,  one  brother;  J, 
Albert  Laird  of  Dubois;  5  sisters:  Mrs,  Dan  (Louie) 
Bulfer,  Mrs.  Hugh  (Verla)  Webster,  Dubois,  Mr,  R, 
Rhule  (Gladys)  Leonardson,  Dubois,  Mrs,  Dean 
(Helen)  Rayner,  Idaho  Falls  and  Mrs,  Dale  (Ruth) 
Willes,  Dubois,  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  a 
sister.  Merle  Laird,  and  her  parents.  Funeral  services 
were  conducted  on  December  27,  1978.  Burial  was  at 
the  Dubois  Cemetery  and  grave  side  services  were 
conducted  at  this  time,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints. 
Orlando  Allen  Huntsman  was  born  on  April  24,  1906 
at  Filmore.  Utah,  son  of  Allen  Carmel  Huntsman  and 
Florence  Chrisophenson  Huntsman.    Raised  in 
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Filmore,  Utah  by  his  Aunt  and  Uncle,  Lon  attended 
schools  there,  and  attended  the  University  of  Utah 
where  he  met  Lois  Laird,  his  wife  of  49  years.  They 
had  two  sons  and  four  grandchildren. 

"Lon"  worked  for  General  Electric  Co.  in  a 
"Switch  Gear  Division"  in  Philadelphia. 
Retiring  after  33  years,  in  1966,  he  had  held  several 
management  positions  in  Engineering  and  marketing 
for  Mitre  Corporation,  Bedford,  Mass.  and  the  United 
Engineering  and  Construction  of  Philadelphia. 
During  World  II  he  served  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Ships,  working  with  Capt.  Rickover.  He  was  a 

past  president  of  the  institute  of  Electrical  and 
Electronic  Engineers,  and  past  president  of  the  Rice 
Club  of  Philadelphia  (Engineering).  "Lon"  was  an 
inventor  with  over  a  dozen  patents.  He  was  an  active 
supporter  of  the  Mormon  Church,  having  helped 
establish  the  first  ward  in  Philadelphia. 

"Lon"  passed  away  August  28,  1983  in  Cupertino, 
California.  Graveside  service  were  conducted  in 
Dubois  by  members  of  the  LDS  Church  and  burial 
was  in  the  Dubois. 

COMPILED  BY  GLADYS  LAIRD  LEONARDSON 


GEORGE  AND  MARY  BLACK  HURST 


Mary  Black.  George  Hurst. 
Lucy  Elizabeth  and  Richard  Hurst 

My  mother  and  dad  came  to  Oklahoma  by 
wagon  train,  in  1921.  George  Washington  Hurst  was 
born  to  parents  Lucy  Elizabeth  Ray  and  Richard 
Fleming  Hurst  at  Okmulgee,  Oklahoma.  I  had  2 
brothers  and  three  sisters:  Willie,  Jennie,  Jack,  Cleo, 
and  Sara.   Dad  died  when  I  was  10  years  old. 


In  1937,  I  joined  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  (CCC),  a  work  force  for  young  men  building 
roads,  parks,  sheep  trails,  and  other  jobs.  This  work 
force  was  brought  about  by  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  to  give  boys  on  the  streets  jobs.  I  was  sent 
to  Oreana,  Idaho.  I  thought,  "What  kind  of  a  hole  am 
I  in  now."  There  were  rattle  snakes,  horned  toads, 
bull  snakes,  and  ticks  in  this  awful  dry  land.  I  was 
there  6  months,  then  was  discharged  and  went  back  to 
Poplar  Bluff,  Missouri.  In  1938,  I  joined  the  CCCs 
again,  going  to  Haiti  and  Kenneth,  both  camps  in 
Missouri,  working  at  both  camps  about  4  months, 
returning  home  to  care  for  my  mother.  A  year  later, 
1939,  I  went  back  in  CCCs  and  came  to  Dayton, 
Idaho,  near  Preston.  I  was  sent  to  Cub  River  main 
camp,  then  sent  to  Forney,  Idaho.  I  came  to  Dubois 
the  same  year,  in  September,  working  at  the  U.S. 
Sheep  Experiment  Station  doing  landscaping  until  that 
camp  was  closed.  While  at  Dubois,  I  met  Mary 
Black.  We  were  married  at  her  parents  home 
November  4,  1941,  by  Judge  George  B.  Edie. 

On  March  11,  1926,  I  was  born  to  Scottish 
parents  Adam  and  Mary  Black  at  Bozeman,  Montana. 
I  was  named  Mary  Woods  Black.  The  family  moved 
to  Spencer,  Idaho,  when  I  was  about  three.  Daddy 
got  a  job  with  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company.  We 
lived  in  a  tiny  one  room  house  at  the  top  of  the  hill, 
before  you  go  down  into  the  "flat."  This  house 
belonged  to  Henry  Simpson.  We  had  no  bathroom, 
and  heated  with  wood  and  coal.  We  got  our  water 
from  the  overflow  pipe  that  came  from  the  railroad 
water  tank,  and  the  excess  water  ran  over  the  hill  and 
down  into  Beaver  Creek.  In  the  cold  wintertime, 
everything  used  to  freeze  in  the  house.  I  can 
remember  mother  used  to  scoop  up  bowls  of  clean 
snow  and  put  maple  syrup  over  it,  making  "maple  ice" 
as  we  called  it.  Since  I  was  very  young,  I  don't 
remember  too  much  about  how  a  livestock  company 
was  run.  But  I  remember  it  had  a  great  big 
commissary  building  (which  I  think  housed  all  the 
supplies,  foods,  etc.)  with  a  very  long  wooden  porch 
in  front,  which  we  children  used  to  run  the  length  of. 
It  seemed  a  whole  block  long.  There  was  also  a  huge 
red  barn  that  later  burned  down,  which  held  lots  of 
hay  and  horses.  How  I  have  always  loved  horses! 
Daddy  had  a  team  he  drove  called  Chub  and  Dick. 

It  seems  Daddy  and  Mama  and  I  went  to  a 
ranch  out  of  Dillon,  Montana,  for  the  winter  and  then 
came  back  to  Spencer  in  the  Spring.  I  now  was  five 
years  old  and  ready  to  start  school  in  fall  of 
September,  1931.  Daddy  said  we  had  to  have  a  house 
of  our  own.    So  he  bought  a  three-rcx)m  house  from 
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Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lawson  on  "the  flat"  down  the  hill  and 
across  the  creek.  Five  or  six  other  families  lived 
down  there  also.  It  had  always  been  called  "the  flat." 
Mr,  Henry  Simpson  (whom  we  rented  from,  when 
first  coming  to  Spencer)  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wiley  Lyons 
and  daughters,  Frances,  Margaret,  Rose,  and  son  Joe 
were  our  neighbors  and  later  came  Martinez's.  The 
Heber  Stevens  family  and  the  Kuchler  family  lived 
across  the  creek  and  up  on  the  hill  on  the  east  side  of 
Spencer.  They  had  horses,  and  every  chance  I  got  I 
went  up  there  to  play  and  to  ride  a  horse.  We  didn't 
have  water  in  our  house  and  had  to  carry  water  from 
the  creek.  In  summer,  the  creek  would  often  dry  up 
and  we  had  to  carry  water  from  the  overflow  pipe 
upon  the  hill  above  Lyons  house.  We  didn't  have 
electricity,  either.  Then  came  the  Big  Day!  We  got 
electric  lights  and  my  daddy  bought  a  little  radio.  I 
could  listen  to  "Little  Orphan  Annie,  Grand  Ole  Opry, 
and  Jack  Armstrong."  I  remember  well  one  cold 
morning  when  we  still  had  the  coal  oil  lamp  and  I  had 
to  comb  my  hair.  The  comb  was  cold,  so  I  put  it  on 
top  of  the  lamp  chimney.  It  caught  fire  and  I  got 
scared  and  threw  it  on  the  bed.  It  burned  a  hole  in 
mother's  quilt,  but  she  put  it  out  with  her  hands  and 
then  put  some  water  on  it  to  make  sure  the  fire  was 
out.  I  never  did  anything  like  that  again!  We  didn't 
have  a  bathroom,  either.  We  had  to  go  way  out  back 
to  the  privy.  In  the  winter  time,  it  was  awfiil  cold. 
The  old  Sears  or  Montgomery  Wards  catalogs  had  lots 
of  uses  in  those  days  besides  ordering  from  them. 
Winter  time  really  had  its  drawbacks.  In  the  fall. 
Daddy  would  put  the  car  away  in  the  garage  to  stay 
until  spring.  The  snow  would  come  so  deep  it  would 
be  half  way  up  the  sides  of  the  garage  doors.  Since 
we  lived  in  the  flat,  the  road  was  always  closed  until 
spring,  and  only  horses  and  sleighs  could  get  out. 
The  only  way  to  go  any  place  out  of  town  was  by 
train  or  bus  in  winter.  During  one  blizzard,  our  house 
caught  fire  and  two  big  holes  were  burned  in  the  roof. 
Mr.  Simpson  saw  it,  and  others  too.  They  put  the  fire 
out  with  snow  and  slop  water.  Most  all  the  other 
water  was  frozen. 

Winter  was  a  fim  time,  too.  We  kids  used  to 
sleigh  ride  down  our  hill,  and  if  you  had  a  good  sled, 
it  would  go  right  down  the  hill  and  onto  the  ice  on  the 
creek  for  a  ways.  Then  we  got  a  little  older  and  a 
little  bit  more  brave,  and  we  sledded  down  Lyon's 
hill,  where  it  was  steep  and  icy  from  the  overflow 
freezing  over;  and  you  really  took  a  ride  there!  Mrs. 
Lyon  used  to  get  after  us  because  it  made  the  hill  so 
slick  they  could  hardly  climb  up.  I  remember  many 
times  we  couldn't  get  to  school  because  of  blizzards. 


Sometimes  the  school  furnace  would  act  up  and  not 
run.  I  remember  mother  would  have  to  break  a  trail 
for  me  to  follow  in  the  snow,  and  we  would  struggle 
along  as  far  as  Lyon's.  Joe  Lyon  usually  made  a  trail 
for  us  to  follow  from  their  place  up  to  the  railroad 
depot  uptown.  There  the  section  crew  always  had  the 
tracks  cleared  and  the  depot  hollowed  out  so  the  path 
was  good  from  there  to  school.  I  had  a  dog  called 
Tonmiy,  a  black  and  white  bob-tailed  dog  that  was  my 
Daddy's  sheep  dog.  He  left  Tommy  home  one  year. 
We  had  a  harness  made  for  Tommy  and  broke  him  to 
pull  my  sled.  Tommy  was  fast  and  usually  minded 
good.  Once  in  a  while,  he  would  chase  a  car  and  run 
away,  sled  and  all,  and  leave  me  stranded.  Then 
mother  would  have  to  help  me  hunt  for  him.  He 
sometimes  pulled  me  on  skis,  too. 

One  spring,  about  1932  or  1933,  when  I  was  in 
the  sixth  grade,  we  had  some  terribly  high  water.  All 
of  us  who  lived  on  the  flat  were  surrounded  by  high 
water.  We  were  on  an  island.  The  creek  rose  so  high 
it  ran  over  our  wagon  bridge,  but  some  planks  had 
been  put  on  top  to  help  strengthen  it,  and  even  then 
water  was  running  over  it.  The  big  long  foot  bridge 
at  Lyon's  place  washed  out  and  broke  into  three 
sections.  Only  one  end  was  left.  The  foot  bridge 
across  the  creek  going  to  Kuchlers'  place  up  on  the 
hill  was  completely  gone—washed  away.  Water  came 
up  to  the  porches  of  most  our  houses  or  up  to  the  back 
doors.  It  finally  went  down  and  new  bridges  were 
built.  Kuchlers  had  to  go  down  to  Red  Bridge,  up  the 
hill  and  through  the  fields  to  get  home.  That  was  like 
going  towards  Three-Mile.  It  was  a  long  way  around 
for  them.  Our  school  at  Spencer  had  eight  grades  and 
four  years  of  high  school.  Grades  one  through  four 
were  in  one  room;  then  5  through  8  were  in  a  separate 
room.  High  School  had  a  main  room  with  a  stage  up 
front  and  steps  up  to  it,  a  typing  room,  and  a  science 
room.  There  was  a  stock  room,  and  two  restrooms, 
one  for  boys,  one  for  girls  along  the  hall;  then  down 
a  few  stairs  there  was  a  gymnasium.  There  also  was 
a  principal's  office.  When  I  was  in  the  fourth  grade, 
Miss  Lent  was  my  teacher.  I  had  a  terrible  time 
learning  how  to  tell  time.  She  would  send  me  to  the 
high  school  room  to  see  what  time  it  was,  and  I  would 
stand  there  looking  awful  dumb  and  bawl  because  I 
couldn't  figure  out  the  time.  Principal,  Mr.  Vemer 
Stoddard,  used  to  tell  me  sometimes.  I  finally  did 
learn  to  tell  time. 

Our  school  gym  was  used  for  lots  of  goings  on 
besides  school  doings.  There  used  to  be  Democrat  and 
Republican  rallies,  when  people  would  dance  and 
serve  free  coffee  and  doughnuts.   We  kids  used  to  get 
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Mary  Black  &  Daughter.  Mary 

all  the  doughnuts  we  could  eat.  Since  Spencer  didn't 
have  a  church,  community  church  services  were  held 
on  Thursday  night  when  I  was  in  seventh  and  eighth 
grades.  These  services  were  open  to  anyone  who 
wanted  to  come.  They  were  also  held  in  the  gym. 
Miss  Genevieve  Garvin  was  my  teacher  from  the  fifth 
grade  through  the  eighth  grade.  We  had  many  parties, 
and  peanut  showers  during  these  years,  and  picnics  at 
end  of  the  school  years.  Miss  Garvin  lived  upstairs  in 
an  apartment  in  the  Spencer  Hotel,  operated  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sid  Close.  Our  teacher  used  to  make  all  the 
party  favors,  Valentine  boxes  and  things,  and  she  did 
the  work  herself.  We  didn't  know  what  "room 
mothers"  were  then. 

It  used  to  be  fim  to  watch  the  passenger  trains 
come  in  to  the  depot  and  stop.  There  was  a  train  from 
north  to  Idaho  Falls  about  3  p.m.  and  one  going  up  to 
Butte  about  4  p.m.  I  don't  see  how  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fred  Gauger  and  sons  David  and  Donald  could  live 
and  sleep  at  the  depot  house  with  all  the  noise  the 
trains  made.  A  good  share  of  the  town  of  Spencer 
was  located  across  the  tracks.  This  included  two  big 
stores,  a  saloon,  a  garage,  and  a  post  office.  All  of 
these  burned  down.  I  slept  through  one  of  the  fires, 
not  knowing  it  had  happened.  The  other  fire  was  a 
big  store  on  the  corner  across  from  the  hotel.  I 
remember  the  men  put  big  sheets  of  tin  up  the  side  of 
the  hotel  to  keep  it  from  catching  fire.  The  store  later 
had  a  fire  sale.  This  about  ruined  Spencer,  I  thought. 

The  Wood's  and  Hagenbarth's  big  houses  were 
next  door  to  the  hotel.  There  were  several  more 
homes,  but  I  don't  remember  them  so  well.  Right 
after  I  started  school,  mama  used  to  work  as  the  wash 
lady  for  Mrs.  Woods  and  I  had  to  eat  my  lunch  out 
back  at  the  wash  house.    I  hated  to  go  home.    Mama 


did  the  wash  by  hand  and  with  an  old  wringer  on  a 
tub.  The  only  great  thing  I  remember  was  taking  tap 
dancing  lessons  from  Marsha  Woods  in  the  grand  ball 
room  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Woods'  home.  When 
I  was  eight  or  nine,  mama  went  to  work  for  Mrs. 
Hardy  cleaning  the  cabins  for  twenty-five  cents  an 
hour.  I  used  to  hate  that.  When  she  didn't  get  home 
at  noon,  I  would  find  the  door  locked.  I  would  stand 
and  bawl,  until  I  remembered  where  the  key  was,  so 
I  could  make  myself  a  lunch  and  get  back  to  school 
before  the  big  bell  would  ring.  School  hours  were 
from  9  to  12  noon,  a  hour  lunch,  then  1  to  4  o'clock. 
I  used  to  love  to  hear  the  school  bell  ring.  I  really 
Hked  the  Christmas  plays;  then,  I  didn't  have  to  do 
school  work.  I  finally  graduated  from  the  eighth 
grade. 

In  the  summer  1937  or  1938  Mama  had  a 
garden  to  which  she  carried  water  in  a  bucket  to  water 
everything.  There  was  an  infestation  of  crickets  all 
around  the  area—on  the  highway,  in  the  grass  and 
everywhere.  I  remember  one  day  that  crickets  headed 
toward  our  house,  and  by  night  our  house  was  covered 
everywhere  with  the  jumping,  crawling  pests.  It 
looked  like  the  house  was  alive.  Mama  and  I  were 
going  to  stay  up  all  night  to  see  that  they  didn't  get 
inside.  One  or  two  found  their  way  in,  but  I  got  too 
sleepy  and  had  to  go  to  bed.  Mama  never  did  go  to 
sleep.  Our  poor  garden  was  all  eaten  up  by  those 
pesky  insects.  Everything  green  above  the  ground 
they  devoured.  When  you  drove  along  the  highway, 
they  popped  and  crackled  and  made  an  awful  smell 
when  so  many  were  run  over.  It  made  the  highway 
look  greasy,  and  it  was  slick  to  drive  on  where  the 
crickets  were  crossing.  They  even  crossed  the  creek. 
Many  drowned,  but  they  kept  on  going  up  and  over 
everything  in  their  path.  Then  they  would  be  gone,  as 
quickly  as  they  came. 

All  the  big  houses  and  the  hotel  were  gone 
from  Spencer  years  ago.  Some  were  moved  in  parts 
by  movers  to  Happyville  in  Idaho  Falls.  The  depot 
was  torn  down  and  the  big  water  tank  is  gone.  The 
railroad  ice  house  is  gone  and  the  bunk  house  burned 
down.  In  the  summer  of  1939,  Daddy  came  home  and 
said  he  wanted  to  buy  a  house  in  Dubois  and  wanted 
us  to  move  there  so  he  could  be  close  to  his  job.  He 
was  working  for  Ed  Laird  with  the  sheep.  Mama  and 
I  thought  this  was  the  most  awfiil  thing  that  could 
happen  to  us.  Anyhow,  we  moved  to  Dubois  and  I 
started  high  school  there  in  September.  It  was  my 
ft-eshman  year.  How  I  hated  it!  I  liked  my  teachers, 
especially  Miss  Eilene  Frances.  I  went  back  to 
Spencer  every  chance  I  got.    I  even  rode  my  bike  up 
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once,  but  I  got  too  tired  and  had  to  be  driven  home. 
My  Sophomore  year  went  by  somewhat  uneventfully. 
A  new  gym  was  to  be  built  onto  the  Dubois  school. 
Daddy  rode  horseback  all  the  way  from  the  sheep 
camp,  some  20  miles,  to  come  in  to  vote  for  the  new 
gym,  just  so  the  kids  would  have  a  place  to  play. 
After  it  was  finished,  the  floor  was  so  nice  they 
wouldn't  hardly  let  us  in  there.     In  the  sunmier  of 

1940,  I  first  went  to  work  at  the  Legion  Cafe  washing 
dishes.  My  first  boss  was  Mrs.  Jack  "Lou"  Wright. 
On  Thursday  nights  after  work,  I  would  get  to  go  to 
the  Theo  Theater  to  the  movies.  Theo  theater  was 
where  the  Ellis  Veterans'  Memorial  Hall  now  stands. 
Also  there  used  to  be  roller  skating  upstairs  in  Meeker 
Hall  (a  dance  hall)  above  what  used  to  be  Palmer's 
grocery  store.  At  the  present  time,  the  building 
houses  the  Chevrolet  garage.  Roller  skating  was 
under  Mr.  Lamont  Hodges'  direction.  There  also 
used  to  be  a  shoe  shop,  "Economy  Shoe  Shop,"  in  the 
front  comer  of  the  storage  garage  where  Ren  Willes 
built  a  home  for  his  son,  Billie  and  family.  It  is  now 
boarded  over. 

In  the  sunmier  of  1941,  I  met  George  Hurst, 
who  was  in  the  C.C.  Corps.  We  dated  four  months, 
then  were  married  at  my  parents'  home  November  4, 

1941.  This  was  my  junior  year,  I  quit  school  and  we 
went  back  to  Missouri  in  December.  I  was  so 
homesick  for  awhile!  Then,  we  got  acquainted  there 
and  found  a  house.  We  bought  some  used  furniture 
on  a  payment  plan  and  put  it  in  a  little  country  house. 
We  lived  there  from  December  until  the  middle  of 
March.  Then  we  decided  to  come  back  to  Idaho.  We 
left  the  furniture  in  the  house.  On  our  way  back  to 
Idaho  (George's  mother  was  coming  with  us),  our  car 
broke  down.  We  were  at  Kearney,  Nebraska.  We 
boxed  up  all  our  goods  and  shipped  them  home  to 
Dubois,  and  we  hitchhiked  the  rest  of  the  way  home. 
We  ran  out  of  money  in  Cheyenne,  Wyoming.  With 
the  last  we  had,  we  bought  a  10-oz.  loaf  of  bread  and 
a  can  of  35  sardines  near  Little  America.  We  got  a 
few  rides,  but  mostly  walked.  This  was  mid-March 
and  there  was  still  snow  on  the  ground,  and  it  was 
awfully  cold.  The  United  States  had  just  gone  to  War 
(W.W.  II)  with  the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor  Dec  7, 
1941  (a  month  and  3  days  after  we  had  gotten 
married).  A  trucker  gave  us  a  ride  from  Osgood  to 
home.  We  got  into  Dubois  about  11  o'clock  at  night, 
so  hungry  and  so  tired.  Home  was  never  so  good  as 
then. 

On  July  18,  1942,  our  first  child,  Richard 
Adam,  was  bom,  in  the  L.D.S.  hospital  in  Idaho 
Falls.    He  only  weighed  4  lbs  1/2  oz,  and  since  he 


was  a  premature  baby,  we  stayed  in  the  hospital  11 
days.  George  worked  for  Lairds,  chopping  hay,  and 
then  got  a  job  on  the  railroad  up  at  Humphrey.  He 
lived  in  the  bunk  house,  and  I  rode  the  bus,  taking  the 
baby.  I  spent  several  days  at  a  time  up  there.  Later, 
he  got  on  the  section  at  Spencer,  and  we  moved  into 
the  second  house  north  of  Lawsons'  store.  This  was 
a  general  store  where  you  could  buy  most  everything. 
The  post  office  was  built  onto  the  south  side  of  the 
store.  During  the  time  we  lived  here,  the  German 
measles  were  going  around,  and  low  and  behold,  I  got 
them  along  with  baby  Richard  (whom  we  call  Dick). 
We  were  both  quite  sick.   I  went  to  the  hospital. 

We  lived  in  Spencer  that  winter,  George  froze 
his  fingers  cleaning  switch  lanterns.  In  the  spring  he 
quit  his  job,  and  we  moved  back  to  Dubois  to  a  little 
white  house  with  three  rooms  and  a  path  out  back. 
This  house  belonged  to  Jim  and  Elaine  Laird.  We 
lived  there  several  months;  then  we  moved  to  Idaho 
Falls.  George  and  I  both  went  to  work  for  California 
Packing  Co.  in  1943.  About  this  time,  George 
received  his  call  from  Uncle  Sam  to  be  inducted  into 
the  Army.  On  Dick's  second  birthday,  July  18,  1944, 
George  was  inducted  into  the  army  at  Fort  Douglas, 
Utah,  then  sent  to  Camp  Fanning,  Texas  for  basic 
training.  He  got  10  days'  leave.  This  was  War!  A 
very  uncertain  time  in  our  lives!  George  went  to  Fort 
George  G.  Meade,  Maryland,  Camp  Miles  Standish, 
at  Boston,  Massachuttes  Port  sailing  to  La  Havre, 
France.  He  served  all  over  the  European  Theatre  and 
West  Africa.  He  served  as  automatic  rifleman  in  the 
infantry  and  a  truck  driver  in  the  quartermaster  corps. 
He  belonged  to  the  Seventh  Infantry,  These  were 
long,  lonely  months  for  us  both.  One  day  while  I 
was  visiting  friends  in  Shoshone,  Idaho,  I  received  a 
telegram  saying  George  was  missing  in  action.  I  could 
not  believe  what  I  was  reading!  It  seemed  to  be  a 
nightmare.  It  was  something  that  happened  to  others, 
but  not  me.  I  went  back  home  to  Idaho  Falls. 
Several  months  passed;  then  one  day,  I  got  several 
letters  in  the  mail—all  from  George,  plus  another 
telegram  saying  he  had  been  found  and  was  in  a 
hospital.  This  was  a  very  happy  day  in  my  life.  He 
spent  some  time  in  an  army  hospital.  George  got  out 
of  the  Army  March  6,  1946,  at  Fort  Douglas  at  Salt 
Lake  City  Utah.  He  received  the  Purple  Heart,  the 
Bronze  Star  Citation,  and  Good  Conduct  Medal.  I 
was  at  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  I  joined  in 
1945.  He  called  me  and  said  he  was  home.  Oh,  such 
joy!  During  the  war,  everyone  was  issued  ration 
books—stamps  for  meat,  sugar,  and  canned  goods. 
Everything  was  done  for  the  war  effort.   I  rode  a 
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bicycle  to  work  since  I  didn't  own  a  car.  It  was 
because  of  the  bike  (someone  stole  my  basket  that 
Dick  sat  in)  that  Dick  got  his  shoe  lace  caught  in  the 
wheel,  and  it  fractured  his  leg.  I  didn't  know  it  was 
so  bad  at  the  time.  This  was  another  problem  to 
overcome.  He  went  all  day  with  it  hurting.  Then 
when  I  got  home  from  work,  I  took  him  to  the 
hospital  where  splints  were  put  on  it.  It  finally 
healed. 

After  George  got  out  of  army,  it  took  a  while 
to  get  back  to  normal  living.  We  bought  a  small 
green  car.  We  moved  into  the  house  with  his  mother, 
Lucy  Elizabeth  Hurst,  in  1946.  April  22,  1947,  a 
son,  Paul  Eugene,  was  bom.  He  was  named  after 
Eugene  Guthrie,  George's  Army  buddy  and  longtime 
friend.  Then  in  May  and  June  of  1948,  Mother  Lucy 
E.  became  very  ill,  and  I  took  her  to  the  hospital.  At 
this  time,  George  was  spending  four  months  in  Kansas 
City  Missouri,  taking  an  automotive  training  course  on 
the  G.I.  Bill.  The  Red  Cross  finally  got  in  touch  with 
him  and  sent  him  home.  Mother  Lucy  passed  away 
June  25,  1948,  just  before  he  got  home.  This  was  a 
long  and  terrible  drive  from  Kansas  City  for  him.  I 
was  sick  and  lonely  and  had  two  small  children  to  care 
for.  I  had  pushed  the  baby  buggy  from  West  16th 
Street  to  the  LDS  hospital  about  every  day  for  several 
weeks.  I  thank  God  for  my  parents.  My  mother 
helped  in  so  many  ways.  On  June  28,  1948,  three 
days  later,  our  daughter,  Janice  Arlene,  was  born.  I 
was  too  sick  to  go  to  Mother  Lucy's  funeral.  This 
was  a  hard  time  for  us. 

In  July,  we  sold  the  house  and  went  back  to 
Kansas  City  and  Saint  Louis,  Missouri.  George  didn't 
get  to  finish  the  automotive  training.  He  was  halfway 
through.  Nothing  seemed  to  go  right  for  us,  so  we 
came  back  home  to  good  old  Dubois  about  September 
8  or  9.  Dick  was  several  days  late  starting  at  the 
Dubois  Grade  School,  first  grade.  My  dad  had  a 
small  house,  which  he  told  us  to  move  into. 
Throughout  the  years,  we  fixed  it  up,  adding  a  hot 
water  heater,  bathroom  with  a  shower,  and  other 
conveniences  as  we  could  afford  them.  On  October 
31,1949,  our  son  John  Alan  was  bom.  The  new 
Sacred  Heart  Hospital  in  Idaho  Falls  had  just  opened 
about  a  month  before,  and  I  was  able  to  go  there  for 
this  baby's  birth.  When  John  was  about  7  months  old, 
George  had  to  have  a  spinal  operation.  This  was  in 
May,  1950.  Since  George  couldn't  work  all  summer, 
my  dad  and  mother  took  us  on  a  camping  trip  out  by 
Kilgore,  then  to  Virginia  City,  Montana.  We  enjoyed 
camping  and  fishing  and  sightseeing,  and  went  many 
I    places  as  one  big  family.  George  was  able  to  go  to 


work  in  September,  driving  a  grain  truck  for  Maughan 
Parkinson. 

When  Johnny  was  small,  Halloween  masks  used 
to  scare  him.  He  was  almost  seven  years  old  when 
he  started  school.  Because  his  birthday  came  on 
Halloween,  and  all  the  children  wanted  to  go  trick  or 
treating,  John's  birthday  cake  had  to  be  early  in  the 
day,  or  else  it  would  be  eaten  the  next  day.  When 
John  was  in  the  second  or  third  grade,  he  had  to  have 
glasses.  At  first,  it  seemed  like  a  great  idea  to  him. 
The  first  day  he  was  to  wear  them  to  school,  he  got 
very  self-conscious  and  hid  out  in  the  woodshed, 
instead  of  going  on  to  school.  I  happened  to  look 
outside  for  something,  and  saw  the  dog  standing  by 
the  door  of  the  shed,  wagging  his  tail  and  seeming 
awfully  friendly.  When  I  got  out  there,  John  was 
hiding  behind  the  door.  I  escorted  him  on  to  school, 
and  from  then  on  there  was  no  more  trouble  about 
glasses.  On  August  16,  1951,  a  son,  Donald  LeRoy, 
was  bom.  This  was  a  fast  trip  to  the  Idaho  Falls 
Hospital.  We  barely  made  it  in  time.  I  was  very 
grateful  to  my  mother  and  dad,  who  took  care  of  the 
other  children  before  and  after  I  came  back  home  with 
the  new  baby.  In  1953,  November,  we  went  to 
Nevada  and  met  my  folks,  who  had  traveled  with  their 
trailer  house.  We  went  to  Las  Vegas  and  were  going 
to  find  work  there,  but  rent  was  too  high.  We  left  our 
trailer  house  outside  of  the  city  up  on  the  hill  at  a  rest 
stop.  My  father  suffered  a  stroke  in  January  and  was 
in  bed  for  about  6  weeks.  When  he  was  able  to 
travel,  we  came  back  to  Dubois.  George  then  went 
back  to  St.  George  and  brought  my  folks  home.  We 
had  only  been  home  about  one  day  when  Dick,  Paul, 
Janice,  and  John,  one  by  one,  came  down  with  the 
measles.  Their  dad  went  to  work,  dry  farming  for 
Bill  Ellis  and  Maughan  Parkinson.  George  later 
worked  at  the  Spencer  Sawmill  for  Lou  Youngstrom. 
He  worked  for  the  mill  until  January  1955.  The  snow 
became  so  deep,  they  couldn't  get  into  the  woods  to 
work.  George  then  went  to  work  at  the  Dubois  Garage 
for  Blaine  Waring. 

On  July  18,  1958,  a  daughter,  Elizabeth  Ray, 
was  bom  into  the  family  at  Madison  Memorial 
Hospital.  This  was  a  surprise  birthday  present  -  a  new 
sister  for  Dick  -  and  their  birthdays  are  the  same  day, 
sixteen  years  apart.  Everyone  was  so  happy  that  this 
baby  was  a  little  girl.  The  Ladies'  Aid  members  of 
the  Community  Baptist  Church  gave  me  a  baby 
shower,  complete  with  a  crib  and  all  the  nice  things 
for  the  new  baby  girl.  The  Community  Baptist  Church 
had  been  our  family  church,  and  we  all  went  to  church 
and  Sunday  School  there,  as  well  as  Bible  School  and 
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church  camp.  On  September  24,  1959,  my  father 
passed  away.  He  had  been  ill  for  several  years,  but 
was  really  sick  in  the  last  few  months  of  his  life.  My 
mother  was  a  Christian  and  God  helped  her  through 
this  sad  time  in  her  life,  along  with  help  from  many 
friends.  Elizabeth  was  just  beginning  to  walk  at  this 
time,  at  14  months  old.  Richard  (as  he  was  called  in 
school)  graduated  from  Clark  High  School  with  the 
class  of  1961.  I  had  the  privilege  of  giving  the 
Benediction  at  his  Graduation  Ceremony.  Before  and 
after  graduation,  Richard  worked  for  Phyllis  Laird 
with  the  sheep,  hauling  water,  moving  camp,  etc.  He 
liked  livestock.  He  then  changed  jobs  and  went  to 
work  for  Petrolane  Gas  Co. 

In  June  of  1964,  Donald  had  the  misfortune  of 
getting  kicked  by  a  horse,  which  fractured  his  leg,  and 
he  spent  most  of  the  summer  at  home  with  his  leg  in 
a  cast.  From  about  sixth  grade  on  through  high 
school,  Donald  worked  on  ranches  out  on  Camas 
Creek  for  Rulon  Jones  and  "Tom"  Wood.  Donald 
also  loves  horses  and  cattle, 

Janice  was  the  first  of  our  children  to  get 
married  on  November  3,  1964.  The  wedding  was  a 
family  gathering  of  the  Lott  family  and  our  family  at 
the  Community  Baptist  Church.  Miss  Julia  A.  Brand, 
our  lady  minister,  conducted  the  wedding  vows. 
Janice  married  Wayne  Lott  of  Dubois.  They  and  their 
four  children,  Angela,  Brian,  Ike,  and  Jeremy,  are 
presently  living  in  Deer  Lodge,  Montana.  Richard 
married  LaRene  Bell  from  the  Teton  Basin  area, 
November  29,  1969.  They  were  married  in  the 
Rebekah  Lodge  Hall  by  Judge  Mildred  McClure  with 
a  reception  following.  They  and  their  four  children 
Clay,  Misty,  Ricky,  and  Travis  are  presently  living  in 
Old  Town,  Idaho.  Paul  worked  for  several  dry 
farmers  in  the  area-Thomas,  M.  Parkinson,  and 
Grover.  Paul  graduated  from  Clark  High  School  May 
16,  1966.  He  worked  at  the  Dubois  Garage  for  C.  B. 
Waring,  both  in  the  garage  with  his  father  as  a 
mechanic,  then  going  to  the  front  end.  Paul  was  very 
good  at  his  job,  changing  tires  quickly  and  doing 
many  other  chores  for  the  station.  He  was  liked  by  all 
for  his  quick  laugh  and  teasing  nature.  Paul  married 
Vickie  Haycock  of  Terreton,  Idaho,  on  December  29, 
1967,  at  Vickie's  home  by  Bishop  George  Pincock, 
and  a  reception  was  held  here  in  Dubois  at  the 
Community  Baptist  Church.  Paul  and  Vickie  moved 
to  St.  Anthony,  Idaho,  and  later  to  Rexburg  and  then 
back  to  Dubois,  where  Paul  went  to  work  again  for 
Blaine  Waring.  Their  first  son,  Paul  Eugene,  Jr.,  was 
born  October  4,  1968.  On  September  11,  1970, 
Tammy  Lyn  was  born.  Before  their  second  son  Scotty 


was  born  on  April  10,  1971,  Paul  and  Vickie  were 
sealed  together  for  eternity  in  the  Idaho  Falls  LDS 
Temple,  along  with  their  children.  On  April  10, 
1972,  son  Scotty  Joe  was  born. 

In  the  summer  of  1969,  our  son  John  had 
joined  the  Army,  getting  his  training  at  Fort  Lewis, 
Washington.  When  he  came  home  on  leave  before 
being  shipped  out,  it  was  the  last  time  our  family 
would  be  together.  John  was  sent  to  Vietnam  in 
December,  1969,  to  January  7,  1970.  This  day, 
January  7,  was  such  a  tragic  day.  We  were  brought 
word  by  military  escort  of  John's  death  in  Vietnam  at 
a  medical  facility,  after  being  wounded  on  a  combat 
operation  on  January  6.  The  Bronze  Star  medal  was 
posthumously  awarded  to  Specialist  4,  John  Allen 
Hurst,  for  ground  operations  against  Hostile  forces. 
A  Military  Merit  Medal  was  also  awarded 
posthumously  to  John  Hurst  by  the  Decree  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  with  the 
following  meritorious  citation:  "Servicemen  of  courage 
and  rare  self-sacrifice,  they  displayed  at  all  times  the 
most  tactful  cooperation  while  aiding  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  to  repel  the  Red 
wave  undermining  South  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia. 
They  died  in  the  performance  of  duty.  Behind  them, 
they  leave  the  abiding  grief  of  their  former 
comrades-in-arms,  Vietnamese  as  well  as  American." 
Prior  to  that,  John  had  been  awarded  the  National 
Defense  Service  Medal,  the  Combat  Infantryman 
Badge,  the  Expert  Badge  with  rifle  and  bars,  and  the 
Sharpshooter  Badge  with  machine  gun  bar.  These 
medals  were  brought  to  us  by  a  representative  of  the 
Commanding  General  of  the  Sixth  Army.  They  were 
mounted  in  a  green  velvet  box.  Our  hearts  grieved, 
and  it  took  a  long  time  for  all  of  us  to  realize  our  John 
was  gone.  On  January  15,  1970,  funeral  services 
were  conducted  from  the  Dubois  Community  Baptist 
Church  with  military  escort.  The  Reverend  David 
Patterson  officiated.  Military  rites  were  conducted  by 
Dubois  Post  28,  American  Legion.  Burial  was  in  the 
Dubois  Cemetery. 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  HURST 

As  today  so  many  are  gathered  here,  we  know 
that  these  words,  the  flowers  and  gifts.  Can't  replace 
the  one  we  held  so  dear.  But  our  God  above  is 
looking  down.  He  sees  our  loss;  He  feels  our  grief; 
and  He  knew  that  John  was  trusting  Him.  John's  faith 
in  God  gives  us  relief.  Now  as  our  God  looks  down 
today,  we  can  share  the  joy  of  looking  back.  Just 
think  back  to  John's  high  school  years,  to  his  love  for 
sports,  especially  track.  Or  look  farther  back  to  his 
earlier  years.  Remember  how  John  just  loved  to  fish? 
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Off  to  the  stream  with  young  Tim  Hoopes,  to  sit  on 
the  bank  and  fish  and  wish.  Many  will  remember,  not 
so  long  back,  when  Janice  and  John  had  a  paper 
route.  Summer  or  winter,  day  after  day,  sunshine  or 
snowstorm,  they  were  out.  Then  there  were  the  days 
when  right  at  home,  John  would  have  hose  fights 
with  his  brother  Don.  Water  all  over,  but  oh,  such 
fun!  Such  fun  they  had  with  the  hose  turned  on!  Or 
those  hours  of  wrestling  with  Wayne  Lott,  or  how 
with  Lloyd  Kindred  John  would  play.  All  this  brings 
memories  to  many  folks  here,  who  spent  hours  with 
John,  day  after  day.  We  would  be  remiss  if  nothing 
was  said,  of  how  John  loved  those  outdoor  sports  - 
Boating  or  hunting,  or  skiing  or  riding  his  bike.  John 
just  loved  all  sports. 

John  was  kind,  always  ready  to  help.  The  very 
best  baby-sitter  Elizabeth  had,  John  would  stick  up  for 
his  little  sis,  when  Dick  would  tease  her  to  make  her 
mad.  Out  on  the  road  John  worked,  sometimes 
shoveling  snow,  day  after  day.  There  was  drudgery 
there;  but  not  at  Grandma's  house,  for  shoveling 
snow  for  Grandma  just  seemed  like  play!  John  also 
worked  for  the  Telephone  Company,  climbing  those 
poles  without  a  shirk.  John  hoped  when  his  Army 
time  was  done,  to  come  back  and  work  for  them 
again.  John  also  loved  his  Sunday  School  class.  Both 
there  and  at  home,  he  was  taught  Christ's  love,  so  he 
believed  in  Christ,  and  was  baptized,  expressing  his 
faith  in  God  above.  But  more  than  this,  it  gave  good 
ground,  when  he  was  about  to  go  to  Vietnam,  for  he 
told  us  then  that  God  meant  more.  What  strength  it 
brought  John,  his  God  to  know!  For  none  of  us  knew 
when  we  saw  him  here,  that  he  would  die  of  a  tragic 
mine  blast,  serving  his  nation  in  Vietnam,  serving  so 
that  freedom  for  all  would  last.  But  John  trusted  in 
God  with  believing  faith,  out  in  the  middle  of  Vietnam 
strife;  for  his  boyhood  faith  had  stood  him  well,  as  he 
did  trust  Christ  for  eternal  life.  So  let  John's  young 
life,  and  yes,  his  death,  Speak  out  to  each  one  that  is 
here  today;  Open  your  heart  and  receive  his  Christ, 
And  you,  too,  will  know  God's  better  way. 

COMPILED  BY  DAVE  PATTERSON 

Paul  belonged  to  Dubois  Fire  Dept.  He  and 
Vickie  also  took  a  medical  "Self  Help"  training 
course.  In  the  spring  of  1974,  Paul  and  Vickie  Hurst 
and  their  children  moved  to  Anaconda,  Montana, 
where  Paul  went  to  work  for  Anaconda  Copper 
Mining  Company.  Later  in  the  summer,  they  moved 
into  Butte,  Montana,  where  they  set  up  the  new 
trailer  house.  On  August  26,  1975,  tragedy  struck 
again.  On  Interstate  90,  Paul  and  Vickie  and  their 
children  were  returning  from  Philipsburg  where  they 


had  just  visited  Paul's  brother  Dick,  LaRene,  and 
children.  Southwest  of  Butte,  above  the  Rocker 
Interchange,  their  lives  were  taken,  (except  for  Scotty) 
,  on  impact  with  a  diesel  truck  loaded  with  lumber. 
This  was  such  a  tragedy,  we  couldn't  believe  it 
happened.  Janice  and  Wayne  and  their  children  were 
living  at  Deer  Lodge,  Montana,  at  this  time,  and  we 
had  so  many  trips  to  make  to  settle  Paul's  affairs.  To 
put  away  all  the  things  of  a  home  and  family  was  one 
of  the  hardest  things  we  have  had  to  do.  It  was  a 
heart-breaking  task.  Paul,  Vickie,  Gene,  and 
Tammy's  services  were  held  at  Beaver  Creek  L.D.S. 
Ward  Chapel  in  Dubois  August  30,  1975,  with 
interment  at  Dubois  Cemetery,  George  and  I  had  just 
been  to  visit  Paul  and  Vickie  two  days  before.  How 
we  cherish  those  memories,  but  oh  the  heartache!  The 
following  February,  my  mother  passed  away.  Our 
grief  was  overwhelming.  Mother  also  is  interned  at 
Dubois  Cemetery.  Scotty  Joe  Hurst  as  a  young  boy 
resided  in  Terreton  with  his  other  grandmother,  June 
Haycock.  She  has  since  deceased.  Scotty  will  complete 
his  LDS  Mission  in  Columbus,  Indiana  as  of  10/93. 

Graduation  came  for  Donald  Hurst  on  May  18, 
1970,  form  Clark  High  School.  He  worked  all  summer 
and  made  wedding  plans  for  fall.  On  October  30, 
1970,  Donald  Married  Connie  Muncey  of  Dubois, 
Idaho,  at  her  home  with  pastor  David  Patterson 
conducting.  Connie  graduated  from  Clark  High  in  the 
same  class  as  Donald.  A  first  son,  George  Allen,  was 
born  to  this  union  August  3,  1971.  Adam  was  born 
July  1,  1975,  Derk  Wayne,  March  31,  1980,  and 
Michael,  September  30,  1981.  Donald  and  Connie 
and  children  live  in  Dubois  at  the  present  time. 
George  is  the  only  son  married. 

Elizabeth  Ray  Hurst  started  school  August  31, 
1964  at  Clark  Grade  and  High  School  until  the  new 
Lindy  Ross  Grade  School  was  completed  in  1965 
where  she  went  to  school  one  and  a  half  years.  "Liz", 
as  every  one  called  her,  loved  horses,  so  we  bought  a 
mare  and  saddle  and  bridle.  This  was  a  great  summer 
for  riding.  The  next  spring  Ginger  had  a  colt 
"Dandy."  We  didn't  have  enough  feed  or  room  for 
two  horses  so,  we  finally  sold  them  both.  One 
summer,  "Liz"  went  to  church  camp  at  Cathedral 
Pines  near  Ketchum,  Idaho.  Since  this  camp  came  at 
the  same  time  as  her  birthday,  she  didn't  like  to  be 
away  from  home  at  that  time.  All  the  while  Elizabeth 
was  growing  up,  I  (her  mother)  worked  at  the  Legion 
Cafe  here  in  Dubois.  Janice  would  take  care  of  "Liz" 
and  the  house  and  her  brothers  and  father.  After  she 
left  home,  John  used  to  help  take  care  of  "Liz".  She 
had  long  ringlets  and  it  was  a  chore  for  John  to  comb 
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and  fix  her  hair  for  school.  Finally  I  had  her  hair  cut 
when  she  was  in  third  grade  and  fourth  grades. 
We  moved  into  a  trailer  home  when  she  was  in  the 
seventh  grade,  tearing  down  our  old  house  and  put  the 
trailer  where  it  used  to  be.  This  gave  "Liz"  her  own 
room.  In  fact,  she  had  more  room  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  family,  because  we  had  been  crowded  in  the  old 
house.  But  we  had  good  times  as  a  family.  The 
summer  of  1973,  Grandma  Black  fell  and  broke  her 
right  arm,  so  she  came  to  live  with  us.  Elizabeth  took 
care  of  her  grandmother,  cooking  meals  for  her,  and 
keeping  her  company  while  I  was  working.  Elizabeth 
greatly  missed  her  grandmother  when  she  passed 
away.  At  last  a  joyful  day!  Elizabeth  graduated  from 
Clark  High  May  17,  1976.  This  was  a  special  year, 
being  the  Bi-Centennial  year.  After  graduation, 
Elizabeth  made  plans  for  her  wedding,  which  included 
a  big  church  wedding.  Elizabeth  Ray  Hurst  and  Reed 
Lee  Stewart  were  married  July  10,  1976,  at  the 
Community  Baptist  Church  with  Reverend  James 
Cordell  officiating.  A  reception  followed  at  the  Lindy 
Ross  Elementary  School.  They  have  purchased  a 
home  in  Dubois,  living  just  across  the  street  from  us, 
so  we  get  to  see  each  other  nearly  every  day. 

On  March  5,  1979  a  baby  girl,  Keri  Marie 
Stewart,  was  born.  She  was  joined  by  Levi,  October 
28,  1980,  Daniel  November  7,  1982  and  Lisa  June  18, 
1986.  Reed  works  on  the  U.P.  Railroad.  George  and 
I  have  sixteen  grandchildren,  and  twelve  great- 
grandchildren. We  enjoy  all  the  times  we  get 
together,  as  of  1992.  As  the  time  goes  by,  we 
appreciate  them  more.  The  families  all  keep  in  touch 
with  each  other  and  this  is  important  as  we  go  through 
life.  May  God  add  his  blessing  to  each  and  everyone. 
(George,  passed  away  1/15/83,  burial  was  at  Dubois.) 

COMPILED  BY  MARY  BLACK  HURST 


"BOB"  AND  FREDA  BUTTON 

Charles  H.  Fry  came  first  to  Dubois,  Idaho, 
from  the  Palouse  Country.  He  was  so  impressed  with 
the  land,  he  wrote  to  his  relatives  to  "come  on  down." 
In  1915  down  they  came,  the  Marion  Frys,  Henry 
Wades,  Bert  Huttons  and  his  Uncle  "Sam,"  Louis 
Frys,  Durwood  Frys,  Frank  Huttons,  Harvey  Frys, 
and  Ethel  Keyes. 

They  all  homesteaded  land  consisting  of  160 
acres.  They  were  to  seed  20  acres,  prove  up  on  the 
property,  and  live  there  three  years  to  be  able  to  claim 
the  land. 

The  only  ones  there  before  they  arrived  that  I 


recall  were  John  Kline  and  his  mother,  Susan  Kline, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Winsper,  who  ran  the  post  office 
and  a  little  store,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  "Bob"  Lidy,  who 
had  the  Hot  Springs. 

Some  of  the  children  attending  school  in  the 
one  room  log  cabin  where  all  eight  grades  were  taught 
were:  Robert  and  Frank  Fry,  Hurcel,  Anna,  Charles, 
Irwin  and  Wallace  Wade,  "Katie"  and  Forest  Fry, 
Mabel  Ross  and  her  sister,  Arnold  Frieke,  Hester 
Thomas,  Lester  and  Hurshell  Thomas,  Clyde  and 
Vinna  Hickman,  Velma  Newman  and  Eleanor  and 
Harriet  Winsper.  Teachers  were  Mr.  Flint,  Nettie 
Griffin  and  Mrs.  Williams;  they  generally  stayed  only 
one  year. 

It  was  dry  and  windy  there  and  a  lot  of  the 
crops  were  blown  out.  Most  of  the  crops  were  too 
small  to  harvest.  Green  tumble  weeds  were  used  for 
cow  feed.  After  a  few  years  of  starvation,  when  they 
learned  there  was  no  hope  of  getting  water  on  the 
land,  they  started  leaving  one  by  one. 

Charles  Fry  was  the  first  to  leave;  he  moved 
to  Dubois  and  opened  a  livery  stable,  but  soon  moved 
to  Oregon. 

Marion  Fry  left  in  1920  and  returned  to 
Garfield. 

"Sam"  and  Bert  Hutton  left  about  the  same 
time,  in  1918  going  to  their  homes  in  Palouse,  which 
they  wisely  had  kept. 

Louis,  Durwood,  and  Harvey  Fry  families 
were  the  next  to  leave  back  to  Palouse  country.  With 
no  prospect  of  water,  they  couldn't  improve  their 
property,  so  let  it  go  back  to  the  government. 

Frank  Hutton,  a  minister,  got  a  church  in 
Washington. 

Ethel  Keyes,  who  had  filed  for  a  homestead  by 
herself,  later  married  Jay  Hutton,  son  of  Will  Hutton. 

Will  Hutton  carried  mail  from  Winsper  to 
Birch  creek  and  Winsper  to  Dubois.  He  left,  when  his 
term  was  up  in  1922,  for  Oregon. 

Henry  Wade  worked  for  Mr.  Kline  and  ran  a 
dray  wagon  in  Dubois.  They  left  with  the  Will 
Huttons  for  Oregon  in  1922. 

Those  that  stayed  had  to  work  elsewhere  to 
take  care  of  their  families.  Many  camped  at  Idaho 
Falls  to  pick  potatoes  in  the  fall.  Times  were  rough 
and  money  scarce  and  rattlesnakes  were  everywhere, 
even  in  cellars.  The  only  fuel  was  sagebrush.  Only 
three  families  had  wells,  Harvey  and  Charles  Fry  and 
Winspers,  the  rest  carried  water. 

Jack  rabbits,  sage  hens,  and  rockchucks  were 
their  meat  supply  with  side  dishes  of  pea  soup,  beans, 
sour  dough  bread  and  a  few  potatoes. 
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The  homesteaders  who  didn't  turn  their 
homesteads  back  lost  them  for  taxes.  All  in  all  it  was 
a  bad  deal. 

COMPILED  BY  BOB  AND  FREDA  HUTTON 
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MISCELLANEOUS  PHOTOS 


C.L.  "Slick" 
&  Lorraine 
Hohman 
Cooper 

(Pl77) 


"Clint" 
Green  & 
Max  Smith 


I 


Vera  Thomas. 

Reba  Edie. 

Bonita  Edie. 

.Toy  Gauchav 


Nadie  Rue 
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"Tommy" 
Colson 
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Floyd 

Gneiting 


Monteview 
School 
Park-left 
by  window, 
his  Dad  on 
right/dark  cap 
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ADVENTURES  OF  INDIAN  CREEK 


Homesteaders-Indian  Creek 


Charles  and  Pearl  Stevens  were  among  some 
of  the  early  homesteaders  moving  into  the  Indian 
Creek  vicinity  about  1917  from  the  community  of 
Rexburg.  The  land  they  chose  to  homestead  was 
located  some  fifteen  miles  northwest  of  Dubois  and 
about  three  miles  east  of  Indian  Creek  at  the  foot  of 
the  Big  Butte  near  Thunder  Gulch  Creek.  This  small 
stream  only  ran  water  in  the  spring  and  early  summer. 
At  that  time  this  part  of  the  county  was  still  Fremont 
County,  but  was  soon  to  be  divided,  with  our  portion 
becoming  the  new  county  of  Clark. 

"People"  we  were,  all  of  us,  and  we  all  had 
work  and  troubles  alike.  To  mention  a  few  of  the 
little  troubles  I  personally  witnessed  and  remember; 
one  was  a  cat  falling  in  the  cistern,  and  finding  it 
when  the  water  was  all  gone,  a  half  grown  pig  coming 
in  the  back  kitchen  door  and  sticking  his  head  in  a  two 
and  a  half  gallon  crock  jar  of  sour  dough  covered  with 
a  flour  sack  sitting  in  the  corner,  a  young  frying 
rooster  flitting  about  the  house  as  the  children  were 
trying  to  shoo  it  outside.  The  rooster  landed  on  the 
cupboard  and  pecked  in  a  large  mound  of  homemade 
butter  on  a  platter.  Yes,  I  still  hear,  "Shoo,  get  out  of 
here!" 

Homestead  neighbors  joining  our  area  were 
Sherman  Blalock,  Harry  K.  Tavenner,  Clyde  Rock 
and  Charles  P.  Voss.  Jared  Rock  and  Clyde 
Henderson  were  also  part  of  the  community  called 
"Hollie  Springs." 

Another  small  homestead  community  to  the 
southeast  of  us  was  known  as  Cottonwood. 

West  of  Cottonwood  and  east  of  our 
homestead  from  the  Indian  Creek  foothills  to  old 
Highway  91,  and  Beaver  Creek  was  still  another 
community  with  a  school  they  called  Midway,  or 
White  Pine,  located  near  High  Bridge.  This  school 
was  located  near  Highway  91  between  Dubois  and 
Spencer.  Families  living  in  the  vicinity  included  the 
Burnsides,  Dunn,  Beachaurp,  Barnes,  Chase, 
Chamberlains,  Walter  and  Owen  Phillips,  Alvia  R. 
Lemons,  and  Tom  Maloney.  The  Phillips  and 
Maloneys  came  into  the  area  about  1915  from  North 
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Dakota.  Some,  but  not  all  of  these  families,  moved  or 
deserted  their  homesteads  around  1919  or  1920. 

The  Stevens  children  first  attended  school  at 
Cottonwood  which  only  operated  through  about  1921, 
as  the  drought  season  that  started  in  1919  caused  most 
of  the  people  to  move  away  by  1922-1923.  Our  father 
took  us  children  to  school  either  by  wagon  or  sleigh 
pulled  by  his  team  of  horses.  Then,  another  school, 
Hoolie  Springs,  was  organized  closer  to  our  dry  farm. 
Classes  were  first  held  in  the  home  of  Bert  Rock,  with 
Veda  as  the  teacher  for  the  first  six  months,  then  the 
community  moved  a  one  room  homesteaders  building 
to  the  site  near  the  Clyde  Rock  home  at  Hoolie 
Springs,  which  was  operated  as  a  school  no  longer 
than  two  years. 

Gerilda  Rock,  wife  of  Jared  Rock,  started 
LDS  Sunday  school  with  services  being  conducted  in 
the  Hoolie  Springs  School. 

Hoolie  Springs  actually  was  a  spring  which 
came  out  of  a  little  hill,  running  a  stream  of  good, 
cool  and  clear  water.  Green  moss,  haw  trees, 
serviceberry  trees,  killdeers  and  a  nice  stream  of  water 
ran  from  it.  The  families  near  by  built  a  wooden 
trough  at  the  head  of  the  springs  and  put  in  a  wooden 
trestle,  high  enough  to  drive  a  team  and  wagon  under 
to  fill  the  wooden  barrels  and  haul  it  home  to  store  in 
cisterns. 

The  homestead  homes  were  mostly  log  houses, 
with  dirt  roofs.    Logs  were  hauled  by  wagons  from 
the  hills  to  the  north  of  us.   The  logs  were  laid,  and  in  j 
the  spaces  between  the  logs  they  put  chinking,  then 
daubed  with  clay  mud  or  plain  dirt. 

Wood  stoves,  kerosene  lamps  and  the  Sears- 
Roebuck  catalog  were  a  must  at  the  dry  farm. 

Root  cellars  were  for  storage  of  winter 
potatoes,  vegetables  and  home  canned  fruit.  Most  of 
the  farmers  fenced  only  the  portion  of  their  land  that 
was  under  cultivation.  The  rest  of  their  land  was 
range  for  the  stock  to  feed  on.  Cultivating  the  ground 
was  accomplished  the  hard  way,  mainly  with  hand 
plows,  one  furrow  at  a  time.  We  children  and 
neighbor's  children  picked  rocks  and  piled  them  in 
large  piles  to  help  our  families  clear  the  land  for 
crops.  The  sagebrush  was  also  picked,  grubbed,  and 
stacked,  then  burned.  Our  main  crops  were  wheat, 
oats,  corn  and  a  large  garden.  In  our  gardens  we 
raised  potatoes,  cucumbers,  pumpkins,  beans  or 
whatever. 


I  remember  a  Donkey  engine  pulling  a 
separator  thrashing  machine  coming  to  our  area  when 
the  grain  was  ready  to  thrash. 

It  was  always  fun  in  the  fall  at  roundup  time 
to  watch  the  cowboys  round  up  herds  of  cattle  and 
come  to  the  "Ray"  Fayle  place  nearby  at  Cottonwood, 
off  the  foot  hills. 

In  the  spring,  for  a  couple  of  years,  Indians 
would  come  to  camp  by  the  Big  Butte  on  their  way  to 
Indian  Creek  for  short  periods  of  time.  Mother  and 
my  twin  and  I  were  alone  when  they  came  in  a  buck 
board  wagon  one  day.  There  was  one  Indian  man  and 
three  Indian  women.  We  children  were  afraid  and  hid 
under  the  kitchen  table,  but  mother  made  us  come  out 
and  go  the  wood  pile  and  get  her  some  wood  chips  to 
start  a  fire.  She  always  cooked  the  Indians  a  meal. 
Only  the  Indian  man  could  talk  English,  not  good,  but 
mother  made  out  most  of  what  he  would  say.  This 
was  three  months  before  my  sister  was  born.  Before 
they  left  the  Indian  man  told  mother  that  the  squaws 
wanted  the  baby  named  Butte,  and  he  pointed  to  the 
big  Butte  near  our  house.  Mother  did  name  my 
sister,  Wanda  Butte.  She  was  the  only  child  in  our 
family  born  on  the  homestead  dry  farm,  as  we  called 
it.    She  was  born  in  1919. 

This  same  big  Butte  has  a  rock  monument  at 
the  very  top  of  it.  The  Jared  Rock  children,  my 
brothers  and  sisters  and  myself,  climbed  the  Butte  to 
this  monument  that  next  year.  No  one  knew  who  laid 
the  monument.  It's  quite  large  and  can  be  seen  from 
the  highway  between  Dubois  and  Spencer,  if  it  is  a 
clear  day.  It  is  laid  in  a  circle  and  I  would  judge 
stands  fifteen  feet  tall  made  from  lava  rocks,  mostly 
flat  ones,  and  is  truly  a  grand  piece  of  workmanship. 

WTiile  living  on  the  dry  farm,  we  had  many 
community  gatherings.  My  father  played  the 
accordion,  and  another  old  bachelor,  "Charlie"  Voss, 
played  also,  so  the  two  took  turns  playing  music  for 
our  enjoyment  and  dances.  Uncle  Jared  Rock  played 
the  organ,  which  we  like  to  listen  to  when  we  went  to 
their  home. 

Entertainments  for  this  group  of  families  were 
surprise  parties.  Aunt  Gerilda  Rock,  as  we  called  her, 
was  a  wonderful  person;  she  always  started  everything 
and  managed  to  keep  getting  the  people  together.  In 
the  spring,  when  everyone  house-cleaned,  which  was 
white  washing  their  log  roms,  all  the  furniture  and 
everything  was  taken  outside  while  this  was  brushed 


on  the  walls,  as  white  wash  is  thin  as  water  and  made 
such  a  mess.  Later  in  the  evening,  when  my  father 
was  moving  things  back  in  after  the  cleaning  job,  we 
could  hear  Aunt  Gerilda  and  al  the  neighbors  coming 
singing,  "Hail,  Hail,  the  Gang's  All  Here."  My  father 
would  swear  a  few  times,  and  start  taking  the  things 
back  outside  again,  because  the  group  needed  room  to 
dance.  They  came  with  pies  and  cakes.  Widower 
"Charley"  Voss  would  not  bring  the  accordion  and 
play  unless  he  had  lots  of  pies  and  cakes.  My  father 
rolled  in  a  large  wooden  water  barrel  for  "Charley"  to 
sit  on,  and  the  Virginia  Reel  started.  We  small 
children  also  got  to  dance.  In  a  few  days  we  were  all 
at  someone  else's  house  having  another  party  dance. 

On  July  4th  and  24th,  we  would  all  go  to 
Indian  Creek,  just  above  the  Godrey  homestead,  or 
sometimes  up  to  the  Stephen  Green  homestead  and 
enjoy  a  picnic.  Then  we  would  pick  wild 
gooseberries  and  currents,  swim  in  the  creek,  sing 
songs,  run  races  and  drink  lemonade.  The  lemonade 
too  has  a  story  to  tell  that  I  can't  forget.  We  children 
got  lemonade  the  hard  way,  by  going  the  day  before 
in  a  buck  board  wagon  to  Spencer,  which  was  about 
a  fifteen  mile  ride  one  way  just  to  get  three  or  four 
dozen  lemons  to  make  up  a  ten  gallon  can  of 
lemonade.  The  ride  was  hot  and  dusty,  through 
grasshoppers  and  sagebrush,  but  we  loved  to  get  to 
go,  bare  feet  and  all.  Yes,  we  were  poor,  but 
everyone  was,  and  we  surely  all  needed  one  another. 
Great  people  they  all  were.  I  guess  that  is  why  I  came 
back  to  Clark  County.  I  loved  that  childhood,  and  all 
the  people  I  remember  through  the  years.  I  loved  the 
smell  of  sagebrush  after  a  good  thunder  storm,  the 
drumming  of  wild  sage  hens  in  the  early  spring,  the 
sound  of  a  north  blizzard  in  the  winter.  Bad,  yes  they 
were,  but  an  experience  I  am  glad  I  had. 

In  March  of  1923,  one  night  the  wind  was 
blowing  very  bad  and  as  it  slowed  down  a  bit,  it 
looked  like  the  lower  part  of  heaven  was  on  fire. 
The  sky  would  light  up,  then  a  gust  of  wind  and  soon 
it  was  gone.  This  went  on  for  awhile.  We  saw  it  and 
then  we  didn't.  I  was  very  scared,  and  my  folks  could 
give  me  no  reason  why  it  was  there.  I  remember 
thinking  it  was  the  end  of  the  world.  Several  days 
after  the  storm,  my  father  came  home  telling  us  he 
had  heard  that  part  of  Dubois  had  burned  down. 

It  was  some  treat  once  a  year  for  us  children 
to  go  to  Dubois  in  the  old  Buggy.    It  took  all  day  and 
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we  would  get  home  after  dark. 

Many  were  the  times  darkness  gathered  and 
we  could  go  out  of  doors  and  hear  Hons  howling  in  the 
hills  above  our  home. 

Each  year  it  got  drier.  There  was  no  rain  and 
any  crops  or  garden  planted  just  burned  up.  There 
wasn't  much  water  in  Cottonwood  Creek  and  Thunder 
Gulch  stopped  running  at  all,  which  forced  most  of  the 
dry  farmers  to  pull  up  stakes.  We,  too,  left  about  the 
year  of  1924,  and  if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  we 
were  the  very  last  to  leave. 

Just  a  bit  more,  and  I  suppose  it  should  be 
listed  with  the  people's  entertainment,  as  it  was  one 
"hollering  Time."  The  mustard  plaster  my  mother 
made  "HOT",  and  I  hollered  and  screamed.  Then,  we 
couldn't  forget  the  bath  in  a  tin  tub  when  creek  water, 
or  was  it  all  lye  soap,  "Homemade!"  I  surely  felt 
clean,  burning,  raw,  and  don't  think  that  everyone  of 
us  didn't  set  up  a  howl.  Only  one  thing  I  would  like 
to  forget—is  the  smell  of  that  "Lye  Soap"  when  mother 
was  cooking  it. 

COMPILED  BY  VINNIE  STEVENS  LEMONS 


VENTURESOME?    NO,  FOOLHARDY! 
INDIAN  CREEK  BENCH 

This  has  to  do  with  driving,  otherwise, 
maneuvering  the  first  automobile.  Model  T,  down  into 
Middle  creek  canyon  from  the  Indian  creek  bench. 

It  was  during  the  summer  of  1914  that  three 
foolhardy  and  somewhat  venturous  young  folks 
conceived  the  idea  of  driving  a  Model  T  automobile 
up  over  Indian  creek  bench  and  dropping  (and  I  mean 
dropping)  down  into  Middle  creek  canyon  for  a  picnic 
and  a  bit  of  fishing.  Alma  E.  Rose  was  an  employee 
of  the  Leonardson  Ranch  Company  on  Medicine 
Lodge,  of  which  ranching  operation  Carl  and  Leah 
Leonardson  were  associates.  On  Saturday  morning. 
Alma  Rose  was  all  for  the  venture,  Leah  was  at  least 
in  favor  of  "A  Go  At  It"  while  Carl,  the  owner  and 
driver  of  the  Model  T,  was  skeptical,  but  being  out 
numbered  Carl  gave  in. 

Reaching  the  steep  decent  from  the  rim  of 
Middle  creek  canyon  on  the  only  road  into  the  canyon 
the  three  adventurers  faced  that  very  steep  descent  of 


about  one  hundred  yards  with  fear  and  trembling.  The 
descent  appeared  to  be  of  near  a  forty-five  degree 
angle  or  slope.  Well,  we're  this  far  we  can't  turn 
back,  the  three  decided. 

With  Alma  Rose  on  foot  carrying  a  large  rock 
to  be  chucked  in  front  of  one  of  the  car  wheels  in  case 
the  brakes  and  reverse  gear  would  not  keep  Model  T 
under  control  and  Leah,  the  fearless  one,  walking 
behind  ready  to  pull  or  push  as  the  need  arose.  The 
descent  was  started  after  the  steep  pitch  at  the  top  was 
negotiated  without  incident  the  Model  T  moved 
forward  at  a  slow  but,  safe,  we  hoped,  rate  of  speed 
with  the  driver  holding  back  on  the  steering  wheel  and 
pushing  down  hard  but,  steady  on  the  brake  pedal.  It 
was  a  short  but  very  steep  pitch  at  the  bottom  of 
which  was,  at  a  short,  fifteen  feet  distance,  the  waters 
of  Middle  creek  straight  ahead. 

After  a  bit  of  fishing  still  under  tension  from 
the  descent  and  hurried  picnic  lunch,  the  matter  of 
choosing  a  way  out  of  Middle  Creek  Canyon  was  the 
theme  for  a  discussion.  Knowing  the  Model  T  and  its 
reputation  for  uphill  pulls,  we  all  three  knew  that  to 
attempt  to  retrace,  in  the  opposite  direction,  the 
ascent  up  and  up  more  to  the  Indian  Creek  Bench 
would  surely  end  in  failure.  We  decided  on  a  route 
south  hoping  to  reach  the  Medicine  Lodge  Canyon 
road.  We  encountered  several  lava  rock  outcroppings 
that  challenged  any  attempt  to  clear,  even  though  the 
Model  T  had  better  than  the  average  clearance.  By 
finding  just  the  right  outcrop  of  lavas  we  moved 
slowly,  with  abated  breaths  until  finally,  in  the  late 
evening,  emerged  into  Medicine  Lodge  Canyon  and 
the  road  home.  Claiming  the  right  to  claim  the 
honor,  if  such  it  could  justly  be  called,  of  taking  the 
first  car  down  to  Medicine  Lodge  Canyon  by  way  of 
the  Indian  creek  -  Middle  creek  road  and  south 
through  Middle  creek  canyon. 

While  we  three  venturesome,  foolhardy 
individuals  felt  that  some  recognition  of  our  daring 
feat  be  accorded  and  some  acclaim  issued,  we  failed 
entrance  to  the  "Hall  of  Fame." 

COMPILED  BY  CARL  LEONARDSON 
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KILGORE  LIFE  OF  FRED  JACKSON 


^     ^?    K^^ 


F.C.  Jackson.  Raymond  Parker 

I  was  born  January  10,  1929.  My  parents 
were  Frederick  Clark  and  Annie  Jackson.  I  was  born 
at  Parker,  Idaho.  My  summers,  since  the  year  I  was 
bom,  have  pretty  well  been  spent  at  Kilgore.  My 
early  years  were  spent  at  my  sister  and  brother-in- 
law's  place,  Ted  Rasmussens,  and  partly  at  my  dad's 
sawmill.  After  Dad  sold  the  sawmill,  he  bought  the 
Rulon  Holman  place  and  I  have  run  that  since.  My 
winters  have  been  spent  in  Parker,  Idaho.  Since  this 
is  for  a  history  of  Clark  County  I  will  just  stick  to  that 
part  of  my  life  at  Kilgore. 

The  early  part  of  my  life  I  spent  on  Ted  and 
Jeneal's  ranch.  Ted  had  about  thirty  head  of  cows  we 
used  to  milk.  During  haying  season  Ted  usually  had 
a  crew  of  men  around  and  someone  to  help  Jeneal 
cook.  These  were  the  days  of  hard  work,  but  we 
seemed  to  enjoy  it  and  we  played  hard  also. 

Jeneal  had  a  big  round  table  in  her  house  and 
always  had  a  hay  crew  or  company  for  meals.  I  used 
to  really  enjoy  her  meals,  because  she  was  a  real  good 
cook,  also  there  would  be  a  lot  of  stories,  jokes,  and 
a  lot  of  fun  at  these  meals.  She  used  to  chase  Kenny 
Bennett  and  me  out  of  the  cookies.  We  would  come 
out  of  the  house  with  our  mouths  and  hands  full  of 
cookies,  and  her  right  behind  us  with  a  broom. 
Jeneal's  house  was  a  real  oasis  for  people  who  visited 
Kilgore  and  a  lot  of  them  still  talk  about  it. 

On  Saturday  afternoon's  we  would  give 
Donna,  Jeneal's  daughter,  twenty-five  cents  to  shine 


our  boots.  We  would  go  up  above  Ted's  place  to  our 
favorite  water  hole  and  take  a  bath.  Then  we  would 
get  all  slicked  up,  and  head  for  either  Spencer, 
Kilgore  school  house,  Lidy  Hot  Springs,  Medicine 
Lodge  school  house,  Lima  or  Monida,  Montana  and 
once-in-a while  to  Ponds  Lodge.  There  was  a  dance  at 
one  of  these  places  every  week.  We  would  find  out 
where  everyone  was  going  and  then  meet  there.  At 
these  dances  we  would  dance  until  about  one  o'clock, 
then  eat,  and  usually  pass  the  hat  to  get  the  orchestra 
to  stay  longer.  It  was  usually  morning  before  we  got 
back  home. 

At  Lidy  Hot  Springs  we  would  go  swimming 
after  the  dance.  You  would  just  be  numb  by  the  time 
you  got  home  from  there.  Then  we  would  have  to  go 
milk  Ted's  cows.  Jeneal  wouldn't  let  you  sleep, 
because  she  said,  "when  you  get  home  at  that  time  of 
the  morning,  there  was  no  sleeping  around  her  place." 
You  got  a  dipper  full  of  water  in  your  face  if  you  tried 
to  catch  a  few  winks.  We  usually  slipped  up  in  the 
willows  somewhere  after  the  cows  were  milked,  to  get 
a  little  peace  and  rest. 

One  of  the  funniest  nights  I  spent  at  Lidy's 
was  with  a  group  of  boys  from  Parker.  I  remember 
at  the  close  of  the  dance,  one  of  them  stood  on  the  bar 
and  played  taps  with  his  boy  scout  bugle.  We  all 
stood  at  attention  and  I  noticed  some  even  had  their 
hands  over  their  hearts.  As  we  were  coming  home, 
the  driver  made  a  wrong  turn,  and  instead  of  coming 
home  we  ended  up  Medicine  Lodge  Canyon.  We 
finally  decided  we  were  on  the  wrong  road,  and  as  we 
were  about  to  turn  around  we  spotted  a  fisherman's 
tent.  This  boy  with  the  boy  scout  bugle  ran  over  and 
stuck  it  in  the  tent  door  and  played  reveille.  That  tent 
turned  into  a  beehive  real  fast.  There  were  fishermen 
coming  out  under  the  sides,  through  the  tent  door  and 
anyway  they  could  get  out.  This  boy  with  the  bugle 
stood  there  as  calm  as  he  could  be  and  said;  "We  are 
lost  and  need  some  directions.'  They  gave  him 
direction  in  language  that  was  strong  and  to  the  point 
and  even  a  little  foul  in  places.  Anyway  they  told  us 
where  to  go. 

Another  place  I  enjoyed  was  Monida, 
Montana.  We  danced  in  two  rooms  with  a  wide  door 
between  them.  I  remember  the  floor  was  kind  of 
warped  and  quite  uneven.  When  everyone  hit  the 
door  at  the  same  time,  it  was  quite  a  struggle  to  get 
through  into  the  next  room.  Of  course,  after  the  boys 
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had  been  out  to  get  a  drink  a  few  times,  neither  the 
floor  nor  the  door  bothered  them  too  much.  Anyway, 
I  will  never  forget  the  enjoyable  times  we  had  at  these 
dances  and  the  long  rides  to  and  from  them. 

Kenny  Bennett,  Clark  Swanstrum,  Horace 
Frederiksen  and  I  gathered  the  Lemons  Bros,  horses 
for  the  rodeo  in  Kilgore  for  three  or  four  years  off  the 
mountains  west  of  Spencer.  We  would  take  about  two 
days  before  the  rodeo  and  gather  them  at  Bob 
Burnside  corrals.  The  Lemons  Bros,  would  come  and 
pick  out  the  ones  they  wanted  us  to  take.  Then  we 
would  trail  them  to  Kilgore.  We  really  had  some  wild 
rides  off  those  mountains.  After  the  rodeo  we  would 
trail  them  back. 

One  year  when  we  went  after  the  horses 
Kenny  and  Eileen  had  just  been  married.  As  we  were 
loading  Kenny's  horse,  Eileen  came  out  and  asked 
Clark  Swanstrom  what  kind  of  sandwiches  Kenny 
liked.  Clark  told  her  Rye  bread  and  peanut  butter. 
About  noon  Clark  picked  the  highest,  driest  hill  he 
could  find  to  eat  on.  Kenny  cussed  Clark  over  this, 
and  then  when  he  pulled  out  the  sandwiches  he  really 
used  some  strong  language  about  telling  Eileen  how  to 
make  lunches.  I  couldn't  hold  a  straight  face  any 
longer;  Kenny  got  to  looking  at  me  and  Clark  and  then 
we  got  it.  The  air  was  really  blue  for  awhile  on  that 
hill. 

The  Kilgore  rodeo  was  a  real  high  light  for 
me.  That  was  the  hardest  week  I  put  in  all  year,  but 
the  most  enjoyable  one  I  can  remember.  That  rodeo 
was  the  longest,  slowest  rodeo,  but  people  came  from 
all  over  the  valley  to  see  it,  and  they  would  come  out 
every  year.  The  boys  would  ride  for  so  much  a  head. 
There  was  no  prize  money  or  judging,  you  just  rode 
for  the  fun  of  it.  At  first  you  would  wonder  if 
anybody  was  going  to  ride.  Then  the  beer  wagon 
would  pull  in  and  set  up.  Pretty  soon  you  would  have 
riders  all  over  the  place.  The  arena  was  about  three 
times  the  size  of  the  ones  we  have  today.  It  took  four 
or  five  pickup  men  with  good  fast  horses  to  pickup  the 
boys.   When  you  rode  you  sort  of  took  your  chances. 

Somebody  left  the  gate  to  the  arena  open  one 
day  and  Curley  Angell  came  out  on  a  white  horse;  he 
bucked  out  through  the  open  gate,  and  right  through 
the  beer  tent.  Ole  Curley  sat  up  there  and  spurred 
him  right  to  the  end.  It  took  the  boys  awhile  to  catch 
him  and  bring  him  back.  It  sure  fixed  the  beer  tent 
and  cleaned  the  boys  out  of  there. 


The  rodeo  was  the  big  event  of  the  year  and 
I  still  hear  people  talk  about  it.  They  would  come  up 
and  have  a  picnic  then  go  to  the  rodeo.  When  they 
were  not  watching  the  rodeo  they  would  have  a  good 
visit  with  people  they  hadn't  seen  for  quite  awhile, 
also  they  would  enjoy  the  pines  and  scenery  around 
the  grounds. 

We  had  some  good  dances  at  the  school 
house,  also  some  good  movies.  There  was  one  guy 
that  really  liked  to  stomp  the  floor  when  he  danced. 
When  he  asked  Jeneal  to  dance,  we  would  get  the 
orchestra  to  play,  "Fire,  Fire,  turn  the  hose  on  me." 
This  guy  would  really  get  in  motion  with  this  song. 
Jeneal  would  really  cuss  us  after  the  dance. 

After  I  got  older  my  Dad  got  me  to  help  him 
in  his  sawmill.  One  of  the  things  I  remember  about 
the  sawmill  was  getting  up  early  and  washing  in  the 
cold  creek,  and  racing  for  the  cook  shack.  I  think  this 
work  was  the  hardest  work  I  ever  did.  It  took  you 
about  three  weeks  to  get  hardened  into  it.  You 
thought  you  were  going  to  die  before  you  got  used  to 
it.  But  once  you  got  broke  in  you  really  felt  good. 
Food  really  tasted  good,  and  that  old  mountain  air 
really  smelled  good.  Quite  a  few  people  worked  at 
Dad's  mill.  I  still  run  into  them  occasionally,  and 
they  bring  up  experiences  they  had  there.  Just  before 
Dad  died  I  took  him  up  to  St.  Anthony  and  we  went 
through  the  Stud  mill.  Dad  had  lost  his  speech 
through  a  stroke  he  had.  But,  as  we  saw  this  mill  in 
operation  he  would  just  look  at  me  and  shake  his 
head.  They  were  doing  things  a  lot  different  than  he 
was  used  to  doing.  My  brother-in-law  works  at  the 
Stud  mill.  As  I  listen  to  him  talk  about  the  big 
amounts  of  lumber  they  put  out,  I  think  of  Dad's  mill 
and  how  he  did  it.  He  didn't  put  out  as  much  lumber, 
but  I  think  people  enjoyed  working  there,  and  had  a 
lot  more  fun  than  these  guys  do  now.  I  think  in  some 
ways  people  enjoyed  life  more  than  they  do  now. 

We  used  to  go  down  to  the  store  at  night.  At 
one  time  there  were  two  other  sawmills  in  the  valley. 
There  would  be  sheep  shearing  crews,  haying  crews 
and  a  lot  of  local  people  come  to  the  Kilgore  store  in 
the  evenings.  Everyone  would  look  forward  to  this. 
It  was  the  only  recreation  we  had.  In  those  days  we 
had  to  make  our  own. 

I  still  enjoy  going  up  to  the  ranch  and  being  in 
the  valley.  The  old  days  are  gone  now,  but  there  are 
a  lot  of  happy  memories  there.   The  scenery  and  air 
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are  still  the  same,  and  now  I  really  enjoy  the  peace 
and  quiet  when  I  go  out  there.  I  have  taken  my 
daughter  and  my  boys  over  Porcupine  Pass  to  Monida, 
Lima  and  Spencer.  I  have  told  them  about  the  good 
times  we  used  to  have  there  in  the  valley,  but  I  don't 
think  they  enjoy  it  as  much  as  I  did.  They  just  say, 
"tell  us  about  the  olden  days  dad",  and  look  at  each 
other  and  wink.  That's  all  right,  I  really  enjoyed  my 
life  at  Kilgore,  and  I'm  real  glad  I  was  born  and  lived 
at  the  time  I  have,  and  enjoyed  the  time  I  spent  there. 

COMPILED  BY  FRED  .lACKSON 


MAX  QUINN  JACOBSON 


Shane.  Sandv.  Ouinn.  Jennv. 
Arnica.  Travis.  Natalie  &  Cody 

Employment  at  the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment 
Station  in  Dubois  came  to  Quinn  November  1,  1976. 
At  the  time  all  of  the  homes  on  the  station  were  filled, 
so  we,  Quinn  and  his  wife,  Sandra,  moved  into  the 
community  house  on  the  comer  of  3rd  and  Thomas 
Street  in  Dubois.  In  March  of  1977  we  moved  into  a 
14  X  70'  trailer  on  the  Sheep  Station.  At  the  time  we 
had  three  children,  Jenny  P,  Shane  Q.,  and  Arnica. 
During  the  time  we  still  lived  in  the  trailer,  three  more 
of  our  children  were  born,  including:  Travis  M, 
Natalie  B.  and  Cody  E.  In  the  summer  of  1983  we 
were  fortunate  to  move  into  a  Station  house. 

Quinn's  qualifications  for  working  at  the 
station  came  from  years  of  hard  work  on  his  parents 
farm  and  a  Bachelor's  Degree  from  the  University  of 
Idaho  in  Wild  Life  Management,  as  well  as  several 
summers  work  for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  while  he 
was  attending  college. 

While  at  the  Sheep  Station  he  has  worked  in 
Sheep  Management  and  Range  usage,   as  well  as 


research  projects  scientists  have  involved  him  in. 
Working  closely  with  people  to  manage  the  sheep 
operation  and  range  resources  has  provided  invaluable 
experience.  In  1986  he  was  awarded  Outstanding 
Employee,  a  recognition  from  the  University  of  Idaho. 
If  you  were  to  follow  Quinn  to  work  you  would  find 
him  working  with  his  dog,  Bandit,  a  black  and  white 
collie,  which  has  been  working  faithfully  with  him  for 
seven  years.  Bandit  has  fathered  many  of  the  black 
and  white  collies  in  Clark  County  used  by  cattlemen 
and  sheepmen  alike. 

Max  Quinn  Jacobson  was  bom  December  6, 
1949,  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho  to  V.  Madge  Ashment  and 
F.  Max  Jacobson,  residents  of  Alpine,  Idaho.  The 
Jacobson  family  moved  to  Irwin,  Idaho,  in  1956. 
Quinn's  brothers  and  sisters  are  Linda  Hymas,  of 
Carona,  California;  Blake  Jacobson,  Rexburg;  Blair 
Jacobson,  Rexburg;  Hint  Jacobson,  Irwin;  Duff 
Jacobson,  Irwin,  and  Vonda  Zaugg,  Ririe. 

Quinn  is  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints.  For  five  years  he  served 
as  Bishop  and  has  performed  weddings,  and  conducted 
funerals  in  Clark  County.  Many  times  he's  been 
called  on  to  speak  at  High  School  Baccalaureate  in 
Clark  County  or  to  give  the  prayer  at  community 
functions.  He  also  had  a  good  listening  ear  and  has 
counseled  any  one  needing  his  help. 

During  the  1989  Blizzard  he  helped  others 
save  the  station's  sheep  from  being  frozen  in  the 
storm. 

In  1989  he  also  started  driving  the  high  school 
bus  for  Clark  County  High  School  out-of-town 
Basketball  games.  The  winter  of  1990-91,  he  drove 
Varsity  Boy's  Basketball  bus  for  every  game.  This 
became  an  activity  he  looked  forward  to  and  enjoyed 
the  young  men  and  encouraged  them  at  each  game. 

Clark  County  has  become  home  to  our  family. 

"Sandy"  has  helped  with  costumes  at  the 
Elementary  Christmas  Play,  and  the  High  School 
Musicals  for  several  years.  She  is  also  a  substitue 
-teacher  in  the  Clark  County  Schools. 

Their  oldest,  Jenny,  was  the  Clark  County 
High  School  Valedictorian  for  the  Class  of  1991,  and 
was  an  Exchange  Student  for  the  Clark  County  Lions 
Club  the  summer  of  1990.  She  was  a  good 
ambassador  for  our  county  and  state,  showing  slide 
presentations  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and 
brought  a  Video  presentation  back  of  both  countries. 
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This  was  given  at  Senior  Citizens,  schools,  churches 
and  many  Lion's  meetings. 

Jenny  married  Nathan  McAllister  April  24, 
1992  at  the  Idaho  Falls  LDS  Temple.  She  and  Nathan 
were  previously  attending  Ricks  College,  where  tiiey 
became  acquainted.  The  fall  of  1992  tiiey  enrolled  at 
Utah  State,  where  she  is  studying  science  related 
fields. 

Shane  was  recognized  as  an  Eagle  Scout 
March  18,  1989.  He  has  been  active  in  Clark  County 
High  School  sports  and  as  a  sophomore  lettered  in 
football,  basketball,  and  track.  The  school  year  of 
1991-92  Shane  qualified  in  track  for  tiie  state  meet  in 
Boise,  where  he  placed  7tii  in  Idaho  in  tiie  2  mile  run. 

Arnica,  a  freshman,  also  lettered  in  girls 
volleyball,  basketi^all,  cheerleading.  All  tiiree  of  these 
children  were  able  to  go  on  the  High  School  band  trip 
to  Canada,  a  historical  trip  for  our  High  School  the 
spring  of  1991. 

Travis  is  in  Jr  High  right  now  and  Natalie  and 
Cody  are  in  Elementary  School  at  Lindy  Ross. 

Our  family  hopes  to  live  in  Clark  County  for 
many  more  years. 
COMPILED  BY  SANDRA  MURDOCK  JACOBSON\1991 


ELMER  FRANCIS  AND  ROSEANNA 
PATT  JACOBY 


Roseanna 
&  Elmer 

Roseanna  was  a  beautiful  person  in  every  way, 
kind  and  good  to  everyone.  She  was  able  to  win  her 
way  into  tiie  heart  of  anyone  who  met  her.  Bom 
at  Humphrey,  Idaho,  April  13,  1902,  Roseanna  was 
tiie  second  daughter  and  tiie  eightii  child  of  William 
A.  and  Emma  Kerzenmacher  Patt.  She  received  her 
schooling  in  Humphrey.     Roseanna's  memories  of 


Humphrey  are:  "The  many  happy  occasions  we 
enjoyed  together,  including  the  Humphrey  old  time 
dances  with  our  box  suppers.  These  were  held  in  the 
new  school  house  which  was  located  between  Frank 
Robbins  and  the  Patt  ranch.  Everyone  would  pack  up 
the  whole  family,  young  and  old.  Good  food  was 
served  at  midnight  -  salads,  sandwiches,  and  a  big 
freezer  of  home  made  ice  cream,  plus  coffee  and 
lemonade.  The  music  was  someone  playing  the  piano 
and  a  violin.  Sleeping  babies  and  children  were 
wrapped  in  coats  placed  in  the  back  rooms.  I 
remember  our  trips  through  the  snow  to  the 
'Chicksales.'  We  would  dance  all  night,  and  when 
daylight  came, we'd  start  for  home  to  do  the  morning 
chores.  If  we  were  lucky,  we  might  get  a  few  winks 
of  sleep  during  the  day.  Friends  from  Spencer, 
Dubois,  Monida,  and  Lima  would  come  by  train  to 
attend  these  great  get  togethers.  Usually  our  home 
would  be  the  place  where  many  of  them  would  come, 
and  wait  for  the  night  of  fun. 

"I  remember  when  we  would  take  our  gunny 
sacks  and  pick  up  the  coal  from  the  side  of  the  tracks, 
tiiat  tumbled  off  tiie  cars.  We  would  take  it  home  to 
use  in  the  winter  to  keep  our  fires  during  the  long  cold 
winter  nights.  Many  nights  during  a  blizzard,  the 
snow  drifted  clear  over  our  house,  with  drifts  eight- 
foot  high  around  the  buildings.  We  dug  tunnels  at  the 
windows  and  doors  the  next  morning. 

"Life  wasn't  all  dull  on  the  ranch  for  there 
was  always  plenty  of  things  to  do.  We  enjoyed  tiie 
animal  life,  sometimes  feeding  the  baby  lambs  and 
littie  pigs  on  the  bottie,  caring  for  the  chickens  etc. 
We  loved  to  horse-back  ride;  one  day,  my  sisters 
Emma  and  Bemice  Robbins  rode  our  littie  black  horse 
called  'Tricks'  into  the  kitchen  to  show  it  it's 
reflection  in  the  mirror;  the  horse  was  really 
frightened.  " 

In  1921,  she  married  Richard  Garland,  a 
brakeman  for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  When  this 
marriage  was  dissolved,  she  returned  to  Dubois  to  live 
with  her  parents.  While  living  there,  she  served  as 
assistant  Postmaster.  Roseanna  was  serving  her  first 
term  as  Clark  County  Treasurer  when  she  wed  Elmer 
F.  Jacoby,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. P.  Jacoby,  July  2, 
1932.  They  were  united  in  marriage  by  Probate  Judge 
George  B.  Edie.  The  ceremony  was  jjerformed  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Hays, 

Elmer  was   born   September    15,    1898,   at 
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Dubois.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Joseph  P.  and 
EHzabeth  N.  Jacoby,  early  Camas  Creek  ranchers. 
His  early  schooling  was  also  in  Dubois. 

He  graduated  from  the  Detroit,  Michigan, 
School  of  Mechanics,  in  1918.  He  was  operator  of  a 
"horse  drawn"  steam  shovel  on  one  of  the  first  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  irrigation  projects  at  Fallon,  Nevada  in 
1923. 

He  had  been  a  construction  superintendent  and 
operating  engineer,  until  retirement  in  1964. 

Elmer  had  recently  returned  from  Venezuela, 
South  America,  where  he  had  spent  several  years 
engaged  in  construction  work.  The  Jacoby 's  lived  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  Anchorage,  Alaska  and  other 
places  where  Mr.  Jacoby  was  engaged  in  construction 
of  dams.  He  had  been  a  member  of  International 
Union  of  Operating  Engineers  since  1933. 

Their  final  and  last  home  together  was  on 
Widby  Island,  Washington. 

Elmer  passed  away  at  the  age  of  74, 
November  16,  1972  in  Coupville,  Washington  of 
leukemia  and  is  buried  in  the  Dubois  Cemetery  in 
Dubois. 

Roseanna  moved  to  Stockton,  California  to  be 
with  her  sister,  Emma. 

In  1974,  she  was  married  to  Clarence 
Crawford. 

On  August  31,  1978,  Roseanna  was  stricken 
with  a  fatal  heart  attack  at  her  Stockton  home.  Burial 
was  in  the  Farmington  Cemetery  near  Stockton. 

COMPILED  BY  ETHEL  VADNAIS 


JOSEPH  p.  AND  ELIZABETH  NANCY 

KENDRICK  JACOBY 

I'-^jjl^ 


Elizabeth. 
Elmer 


Elizabeth  Nancy  Kendrick  Jacoby  was  born 
December  15,  1874,  at  Lowell,  Arkansas,  to  Francis 
M.  and  Sarah  Kendrick.  In  1881  the  Kendrick  family 
left  Arkansas  and  moved  west  with  horse  drawn 
wagons.  The  entire  family  walked  most  of  the  way. 
The  family  settled  in  the  Malta  area  near  Raft  River, 
where  Mr.  Kendrick  worked  on  the  King  Ranch. 

In  1888  the  Kendrick  family  moved  to  the 
Camas  Meadows  area  near  Kilgore,  but  stayed  there 
only  one  year  because  of  the  severe  winter  which 
claimed  all  of  their  livestock.  In  the  spring  of  1889, 
the  family  moved  to  the  town  of  Camas,  Idaho,  where 
they  remained  until  1892  when  the  town  of  Camas  was 
moved  to  Dubois.  Mr.  Kendrick  filed  on  one  of  the 
first  homesteads  on  Camas  Creek,  located  about 
twelve  miles  southeast  of  Dubois.  The  family  lived 
there  until  1915,  where  they  were  associated  with 
livestock  and  farming  business. 

To  the  Francis  and  Sarah  Kendrick  marriage 
were  born  eight  children,  including  three  boys  and 
five  girls.  Six  of  the  children,  Seth  Thomas,  Elizabeth 
Nancy,  William  J.,  Olive  May  and  Sophia  were  all 
born  in  Arkansas.  William  J.  and  Little  Sister  passed 
away  very  young.  Alice  Ami  and  Oscar  Fredrick 
were  born  in  Idaho. 

Elizabeth  Nancy  married  Joseph  P.  Jacoby  on 
June  26,  1896  at  the  Dubois  Hotel. 

To  this  marriage  seven  children  were  born, 
Joseph,  Elmer,  Thelma,  Seth,  Lee,  June  and  Joe  Jr. 

In  1902  the  Jacoby  family  moved  to  a  ranch 
on  Camas  Creek,  which  they  purchased  from  Walter 
S.  and  Elizabeth  M.  Shepherd,  and  remained  there 
until  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Jacoby  on  January  9, 
1939.  Mrs.  Jacoby  then  purchased  a  home  in  Dubois 
and  lived  there  until  February  14,  1957,  when  she 
passed  away  while  visiting  a  son,  Elmer,  in  Everett, 
Washington.  She  is  buried  in  Dubois  near  her 
husband  along  with  three  children,  Joseph,  Elmer  and 
Seth.  Lee  lived  in  Portland,  Oregon,  where  he  passed 
away  and  is  buried.  June  lived  in  Auburn,  California. 
She  passed  away  and  is  buried  in  Gridley,  California. 
Joe,  Jr.  is  presently  (1992)  the  only  living  member  of 
the  family.  He  and  his  wife,  Lois  lived  in  Dubois. 
Thelma  resided  in  Dubois  at  the  time  of  this  writing. 
She  has  since  also  passed  away  and  is  buried  at  the 
Dubois  Cemetery  with  her  husband,  Harry. 

Elizabeth  attended  school  at  Camas  and 
Dubois.   While  very  young  she  did  all  kinds  of  house 
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work  for  anyone  who  needed  her  and  became  a 
waitress  at  the  Dubois  Hotel,  working  for  $5.00  a 
week.  Under  the  training  of  friends  and  neighbors  she 
became  an  expert  seamstress  and  made  all  her  own 
clothes  as  well  as  clothes  for  the  family.  She  made 
her  wedding  gown  which  is  still  in  perfect  condition 
eighty-five  years  later. 

Elizabeth  worked  very  hard  on  the  ranch 
helping  with  the  field  work,  caring  for  animals,  and 
starting  an  orchard,  which  is  still  in  production. 
Small  fruit  such  as  raspberries,  gooseberries,  currants 
and  rhubarb  furnished  all  the  winter  supply.  Much 
drying  of  fruit  and  vegetables  was  done  by  pinning 
mosquito  netting  between  two  clothes  lines  and  placing 
the  fruit  on  the  cloth  where  it  stayed  for  days  drying. 
Much  wild  fruit  was  gathered  along  the  creek  and 
either  bottled  or  made  into  jelly  or  jam. 

Elizabeth  had  her  own  horse,  a  beautiful 
saddle,  a  bridle  and  a  riding  outfit  she  wore  for 
celebrations  or  for  a  Sunday  rids  to  visit  her  parents  a 
few  miles  away. 

There  were  no  telephones  and  no  mail  at  the 
ranch.  The  family  all  went  to  the  timber  for  fence  and 
corral  logs  as  well  as  the  winter  wood.  In  the  late  fall 
Mr.  Jacoby  would  take  a  load  of  wheat  to  St.  Anthony 
(then  the  county  seat  of  this  area)  and  bring  back 
flour,  sugar  and  coffee.  The  meat  was  all  raised  on 
the  farm,  and  with  no  refrigeration,  it  was  made  into 
headcheese,  sausage  and  bacon.  Beef  and  pork  were 
salted  or  put  into  brine  to  keep.  Hominy  was  made  by 
putting  corn  into  a  wooden  barrel  and  pouring  the 
wood  ashes  on  with  water  to  remove  the  husks.  Soap 
was  made  at  home,  usually  twice  each  year.  All  the 
underclothes  were  made  at  home  from  flour  sacks- 
sewn  together  on  the  treadle  Singer  sewing  machine. 
Many  times  the  printing  on  the  sacks  was  still  there 
when  the  garment  was  being  worn,  but  soon  bleached 
out  in  washing  with  the  homemade  soap. 

Mrs.  Jacoby  was  a  very  good  cook.  All  cakes 
were  made  with  cream  topped  with  whipped  cream 
frosting,  and  lots  of  ice  cream  was  made  and  eaten 
with  homemade  jam  or  chokecherry  syrup.  There  was 
always  a  pan  of  milk  on  the  back  of  the  stove  being 
made  into  cottage  cheese. 

Christmas  was  always  celebrated  with  a 
beautiful  cedar  tree,  cut  from  the  creek  on  the  ranch, 
and  decorated  with  homemade  ornaments.  Sometimes 
one  new  ornament  was  ordered  form  Sears  Roebuck. 


Winter  months  were  spent  teaching  the  girls  the  arts  of 
sewing  and  cooking,  while  the  boys  attended  to  many 
chores  outside  to  help  their  dad.  The  evenings  were 
enjoyed  together  as  a  family  playing  the  many  games 
as  taught  by  their  dad. 

The  area  in  Clark  County  known  as  Jacoby 
was  named  for  the  Joe  Jacoby  family.  Mr.  Jacoby 
donated  a  little  acreage  of  ground  to  the  school 
district,  located  about  a  1/2  mile  from  their  home  site. 
Here  a  one-room  log  school  was  built,  housing  one 
teacher  and  eight  grades.  However,  this  school  was 
built  after  most  of  the  Jacoby  family  were  too  old  to 
attend.  When  their  children  became  6  to  8  years  old 
their  mother,  Elizabeth,  came  into  Dubois  to  stay  with 
them  during  the  week  in  order  to  put  her  children 
through  school. 

A  post  office  also  came  into  the  area  of 
Jacoby  about  the  same  time  as  the  school.  It  was 
named  "Callie"  after  the  mail  order  bride  of  a 
homesteader.  Cliff  Schoener. 

Elizabeth  had  her  own  gun  and  many  times 
was  able  to  make  a  short  trip  into  the  field  and  come 
home  with  either  grouse  or  sage  chicken  for  dinner, 
but  she  sent  the  kids  to  catch  the  fish. 

COMPILED  BY  THELMA  .lACOBY  HARN 


SETH  C.  "JACK"  AND  MARJORIE 
BEAGLES  JACOBY 


".Tack"  &  "Marge" 
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"Jack"  was  the  son  of  area  pioneers,  Joseph  P. 
and  EHzabeth  N.  Kendrick  Jacoby.  He  was  born  at 
the  home  ranch  on  Camas  Creek  January  3,  1903. 

He  attended  the  area  school  for  which  his  dad 
was  the  head  instigator,  known  as  the  Jacoby  School, 
then  attended  the  upper  grades  at  Dubois. 

"Jack"  became  acquainted  with  a  young  lady, 
Marjorie  Allyn  Beagles  while  attending  the  Jacoby 
school;  her  mother  was  an  early  teacher  of  the  school. 
They  were  married  November  10,  1923  at  Idaho  Falls. 

"Marge"  was  born  May  12,  1904  in  Prosser, 
Washington,  the  daughter  of  Noah  David  and 
Elizabeth  Price  Beagles. 

She  attended  schools  in  Seattle,  Laddonia, 
MO,  Jacoby,  graduating  from  Idaho  Falls  High  School 
in  1921.  She  received  her  teaching  credential  in 
Pocatello,  then  taught  school  at  Jacoby.  She  worked 
at  the  Harn  Dubois  Realty,  Boeing  Aircraft  in  Seattle 
during  World  War  II,  and  retired  from  GE  near  Mud 
Lake  in  1966.   She  and  "Jack"  then  moved  to  Dubois. 

During  the  years  "Jack"  was  affiliated  with  the 
home  ranch,  he  worked  for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
the  State  Highway  Department  and  later  operated  a 
farm  at  Monte  view.  The  property  was  purchased  by 
Gene  Stoddard,  and  is  now  owned  by  Bert  Hartwell. 

They  had  always  had  an  interest  in  the  Old 
Dubois  Hotel,  because  of  family  ties;  thus  they 
purchased  the  buildings  and  property  at  this  time, 
where  they  also  made  their  home.  John  Jacoby,  uncle 
of  "Jack"  was  a  carpenter  and  did  a  major  part  of 
remodeling  of  the  old  hotel  after  it  was  moved  to 
Dubois  from  the  town  of  Camas  in  1892.  John  and 
wife,  Elizabeth,  Jacoby  later  purchased  the  Hotel  from 
VanNoys,  operated  it  for  a  time,  then  sold  to  Judge 
and  Mrs.  L.D.  Reynolds,  who  managed  the  large 
hotel.  It  has  been  said  that  at  one  time  some  three 
thousand  people  lived  around  the  big  city  of  Dubois, 
known  as  "Dry  Creek"  at  this  time. 


After  retirement  they  enjoyed  spending  the 
winter  months  in  Las  Vegas,  Nevada.  They  visited 
often  with  their  son-in-law  and  daughter  (Norma)  and 
family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.L.  Cuskelly  in  Odgen 
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Virginia 

and  daughter,  Virginia  Embleton  at  Hermosa  Beach, 
California.   They  enjoyed  their  grandchildren. 

Cuskelly,  who  was  employed  with  the  Forest 
Service,  has  passed  away. 

At  the  age  of  72,  "Jack"  passed  away 
following  a  brief  illness,  August  3,  1975.  He  was 
buried  at  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

"Marge"  maintained  the  Dubois  Hotel  as  her 
summer  residence,  keeping  the  flower  garden 
blooming,  with  the  assistance  of  her  daughters  until 
recently.  She  traveled  south  with  Virginia,  visited 
relatives  along  the  route  and  spent  the  winter  months 
in  Hermosa  Beach,  California,  with  Virginia.  Each 
spring  Virgina  cames  home,  to  Dubois,  with  her 
mother  to  help  open  up  her  residence  in  the  Hotel  for 
the  summer. 

"Marge"  spent  the  past  year  in  the  Mt.  Ogden 
Nursing  Home  in  Ogden,  Utah,  near  her  daughter, 
Norma.  She  passed  away  at  the  age  of  88,  September 
26,  1992,  and  was  buried  with  her  husband  in  Dubois. 

COMPILED  FROM  FAMILY  RECORDS 


Family  of  "Buck"  &  Norma  Cuskelly 


LEE  ROY  AND  GLADYS  LOUIS 
LEONARDSON  JACOBY 

When  I  was  17,  I  had  a  serious  accident  with 
a  horse.  While  helping  my  brother,  Wayne,  rope  a 
horse,  I  was  knocked  unconscious  when  the  horse 
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ranch  where  we  farmed 
We  also  raised  Hereford 


whirled  and  kicked  me,  walking  over  me.  I  was 
unconscious  for  six  hours  with  a  lump  on  my  face.  I 
had  to  wear  an  eye  patch  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
This  is  one  of  the  memories  that  I,  Gladys  Louise 
Leonardson  Jacoby,  can  recall. 

My  parents  were  Mary  Wilson  Leonardson 
and  Arthur  J.  Leonardson.  I  was  born  December  19, 
1913  at  Small,  Idaho. 

My  parents  had  a 
wheat,  potatoes  and  alfalfa, 
cattle  and  horses. 

For  many  years  at  Medicine  Lodge,  we  did 
not  have  electricity  or  running  water  or  bathrooms. 
We  did  have  a  phone  which  worked  on  and  off. 
In  1931  we  moved  to  Dubois  where  we  had  most 
conveniences,  but  still  did  not  have  a  bathroom.  Later 
in  about  1935  the  family  moved  to  another  house  in 
Dubois  with  all  conveniences. 

During  the  depression  years,   1929  and  on, 
drought  forced  us  to  nearly  lose  the  ranch.  But  we 
continued  to  live  there  for  several  years  during 
this  time,  and  eventually  lost  it  entirely. 

I  played  basketball  for  two  years  during  my 
high  school  years  at  Dubois.  Tom  Maloney  and  I  won 
the  "Best  Looking  Couple"  prize  at  a  Valentine's  Day 
Dance  at  Medicine  Lodge  around  1932,  and  had  our 
pictures  taken. 

Our  entertainment  other  than  dances,  was 
being  served  ice  cream  at  Meekers  Drug  Store,  where 
you  could  feel  like  a  queen,  being  served  on  real  glass 
tables. 

We  had  Sunday  School  in  the  school  house  at 
Medicine  Lodge  for  10  years  or  more  during  my 
elementary  school  days,  and  I  later  attended  The 
Dubois  Baptist  Church  in  Dubois.  I  sang  in  Church 
choirs  and  had  the  lead  role  in  a  community  play  in 
1933. 


Lee\  1925 


January  3,  1935,  I  married  Lee  Roy  Jacoby. 
We  had  four  children:  Sandra  Lee  Jacoby  House, 
March  28,  1940;  Gwendolyn  Louise  Jacoby  Hauser, 
May  20,  1943;  Lee  "Jack"  Roy  Jacoby  Jr.,  July  20, 
1953;  Kenya  Rae  Jacoby  Aschoff,  July  9,  1955. 

My  hobbies  have  been  riding  horses, 
swimming,  dancing,  painting,  sewing  and  other  crafts. 
I  currentiy  take  an  active  interest  in  my  four  children 
and  four  grandchildren  living  as  far  away  as 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  and  Lay  ton,  Utah  as  well 
as  here,  in  Portland,  Oregon. 

I  now  live  at  5705  S.E.  Mitchell  Street 
Portland,  Oregon. 

COMPILED  BY  GLADYS  LAmP  LEONARDSON 


LESLIE  AND  HELEN  PHILLIPS  JAQUES 
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Les"  &  Helen 

Helen  Phillips  married  Leslie  R.  Jaques,  June 
21,  1941,  and  they  made  their  home  in  Dubois. 

She  was  born  December  12,  1897,  in 
Roundstate  Center,  Iowa,  the  daughter  of  Luther  W. 
and  Martha  May  Beeghley  Phillips.  The  family 
moved  to  North  Dakota  when  she  was  three  months 
old.  She  grew  up  and  received  her  education  in 
Cando,  North  Dakota,  where  her  parents  farmed.  In 
the  spring  of  1915  the  family  sold  out  and  spent  the 
summer  in  Montana,  about  40  miles  west  of  Big 
Timber  looking  for  a  possible  homestead.  The  family 
made  another  decision,  to  travel  on  to  Idaho  to 
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establish  a  homestead.  Here  they  filed  on  a  homestead 
some  five  miles  north  of  Dubois,  located  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  present  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station 
overpass.  Her  brothers,  Owen  and  Walt,  also  took  up 
similar  homesteads,  as  well  as  the  Tom  Maloney 
family,  who  had  traveled  west  with  the  Phillips.  The 
Phillips  attempted  to  dry  farm  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  were  forced  to  leave  this  land  due  to  the  drought. 
They  moved  back  into  Dubois  for  the  second  time  in 
1930. 

Her  dad,  Luther,  passed  away  in  1939.  Helen 
continued  to  live  with  her  mother  and  brother,  Walter. 
She  took  care  of  her  mother  until  her  death  in  January 
1958.  Both  parents  are  buried  at  the  Dubois 
Cemetery. 

Moving  into  Dubois  from  Rexburg  was  Leslie 
R.  Jaques.  He  had  three  sons  from  a  previous 
marriage.  Leslie  and  Helen  became  acquainted,  then 
were  married  June  21,  1941.  They  continued  to  live 
with  her  brother,  due  to  her  mother's  health. 

Helen  met  with  a  tragic  accident  July  14, 
1961,  which  resulted  in  her  death.  She  and  Leslie  had 
driven  to  Idaho  Falls  to  see  a  couple  that  had  been 
married  in  the  LDS  Temple,  afterwhich  they  returned 
home  via  the  Lewisville  Highway.  Their  vehicle  was 
hit  broadside  when  the  Jacques  drove  through  the  red 
light.  Helen  was  killed  instantly.  She  was  buried  in 
the  Dubois  Cemetery  with  her  family  members. 

"Les"  continued  to  live  with  her  brother, 
Walter,  who  helped  to  take  care  of  him.  He  later  left 
and  apparently  lived  with  family  in  the  Rexburg  area. 
He  passed  away  October  12,  1968.  The  whereabouts 
of  Leslie's  three  sons  is  not  known. 

COMPILED  FROM  RECORDS  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD/ 
MALONEY  FAMILY 


LEE  AND  LILY  JEFFREY 


Lily  &  Lee 


Lee  Jeffrey  began  his  dedicated  tenure  of 
sheep  work  at  the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station 
about  1922,  as  remembered  by  his  wife,  Lily. 

It  was  in  1930  when  I,  Lily  Ockerman,  went 
up  to  the  station  to  help  Mrs.  "Dan"  Benner  cook  for 
sheep  shearers  for  about  two  weeks,  and  it  was  at  that 
time  I  met  my  future  husband,  Lee  Jeffrey. 

Mrs.  Benner  decided  to  retire  in  1932  and 
move  to  Blackfoot  where  she  and  her  husband,  "Dan", 
had  purchased  a  small  farm  in  the  Groveland  area. 
Consequently,  I  was  contacted  and  asked  to  come  to 
Dubois  to  work  as  the  new  cook.  I  had  never  seen  so 
much  snow  in  my  life.  "Dan"  Benner  came  after  me 
in  Dubois,  when  I  arrived  March  11,  1932,  in  a  bob 
sleigh. 

It  was  spring  when  I  left  Blackfoot,  and  all  the 
way  to  the  station,  I  kept  thinking  this  just  can't  be  for 
me.  Work  was  hard  to  find  during  these  years,  so  I 
decided  to  stick  it  out.  Mrs.  Benner  stayed  on  about 
two  weeks  to  help  me,  then  they  moved. 

The  Cooper  children,  Ann  and  Jack  and  also 
the  Stoehr  children,  Raymond  and  Shirley,  would  play 
in  the  deep  snow  in  my  fi*ont  yard.  They  could  just 
walk  over  the  top  of  my  house  to  the  back  of  the 
house.  I  couldn't  see  out  of  my  windows  for  all  the 
snow.  I  was  living  at  the  time  in  the  cook  house,  the 
long  house  on  the  hill.  This  building  was  built  as  the 
Supt.  office,  his  living  quarters,  the  Mess  Club  hall 
where  workers  were  fed,  and  my  living  quarters.  It 
has  since  been  remodeled  and  is  apartment  living 
quarters  for  station  employees. 

I  cooked  at  the  station  Mess  Club  for  almost 
two  years. 

Lee  and  I  were  married  on  February  12, 
1934,  then  we  moved  into  the  little  house  down  by  the 
bams  on  the  east  side  of  the  station.  Our  next  door 
neighbors  were  John  and  Ethel  Stoehr.  At  this  time 
there  were  only  three  of  us  women  living  at  the 
station.  Mrs.  John  Cooper,  the  Supt.  wife,  Mrs.  John 
Stoehr  and  myself. 

Lee  and  I  enjoyed  our  three  children.  Charles 
Lee  was  bom  October  19,  1936.  He  went  to  school 
in  Dubois  and  was  graduated  from  high  school.  He 
was  graduated  from  ISU,  then  went  to  Seattle  for  two 
years  and  returned  to  Idaho  Falls  to  work  at  the  site 
and  lived  with  me  at  Blackfoot. 

Karol  was  born  March  8,  1938.  She  also 
went  to  school  and  was  graduated  from  Dubois  high 
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school.  Her  college  days  were  at  ISU  where  she 
studied  for  a  year. 

Karol  married  Bill  Colson,  formerly  of  Clark 
County  also,  and  they  live  in  Idaho  Falls.  They  have 
two  sons. 

Glenn,  our  youngest,  was  born  March  9, 
1943.  He  started  school  in  Dubois,  but  was  graduated 
from  Blackfoot  high  school.  He  was  graduated  from 
ISU,  and  taught  there  for  three  years  v^th  the  Peace 
Corps.   He  then  worked  for  Boise  Cascade  in  Boise. 

When  our  children  first  started  to  school  we 
mothers  took  turns  taking  them  to  school,  picking  up 
the  U.S.  Mail,  the  milk  for  the  whole  station,  and 
whatever  groceries  anyone  needed.  Evaiwhen\MS 
would  get  snowed  in  for  two  weeks  at  a  time,  no  one 
was  ever  lonesome  or  bored.  The  station  was  a 
wonderful  place  to  raise  children.  They  always  had 
lots  of  things  to  do,  and  so  did  we  mothers  and 
fathers. 

Lee  retired  from  the  Sheep  Station  September 
1,  1958,  after  thirty-eight  years  of  service. 

We  moved  to  Spencer,  Idaho,  where  Lee 
worked  for  Spencer  Lawson  in  his  store  and  we  did 
the  janitor  work  for  the  Spencer  school  until  April  of 
1960.  At  this  time  we  moved  to  Blackfoot  where  we 
purchased  a  home. 

Lee  passed  away  September  2,  1976.  Lily  has 
also  passed  away  since  this  was  written  in  1979.  Both 
are  buried  at  the  Blackfoot  cemetery. 

COMPILED  BY  LILY  JEFFREY 


HENRY  JENKINS 


Henry 
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Henry  Jenkins,  bom  at  Coimcil  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
February  22,  1855  came  west  with  his  family  when  he 
was  seven  years  old  across  the  Plains  to  Farmington, 
Utah. 

When  he  was  fourteen  years  old  he  left  home 
to  go  with  George  A.  Lowe  as  a  freighter.  Lowe  put 
up  money  for  him  to  buy  his  oxen  and  wagon.  Henry 
left  Corrine,  Utah  in  1876  with  a  load  of  stoves  for 
Salmon  City  for  George  L.  Shupe,  first  Governor  of 
Idaho.  Fort  Hall  was  then  known  as  Ross  Fort.  A 
Government  post  was  maintained  in  the  hills  near  what 
is  now  Blackfoot.  Then  he  traveled  on  to  Montana  to 
Butte,  and  Virginia  City.  In  1877  they  loaded  his 
outfit  with  beams  for  the  government  to  go  to  the 
Crow  Indian  Agency.  Lem  Price  was  one  of  his 
freighting  partners. 

On  August  23-24,  while  at  Bozeman,  the 
soldiers  picked  them  up  and  took  them  to  capture 
Chief  Joseph. 

According  to  Henry,  General  Miles  was  in  the 
east,  General  Howard  in  the  north,  and  we  were  in  the 
west.  They  figured  on  coming  in  and  corralling  them 
to  make  them  surrender  without  killing  them.  They 
captured  Chief  Joseph  next  to  the  Canadian  boarder 
just  before  we  got  to  them. 

We  swung  back  to  Bozeman,  Montana.  The 
Indians  killed  Governor  Shupe's  partner  over  in  the 
Salmon  River  country,  Jim  Hayden  and  Dan  Coombs 
west  of  Mud  Lake,  Idaho.  They  then  had  a  battle 
August  20,  1877  at  Camas  Meadows. 

I  freighted  on  the  road  between  Corrine,  Utah 
and  Virginia  City  until  1880.  I  married  Elizabeth 
Caroline  Rice  December  18,  1878.  Seven  children 
were  bom:  Henry  LaDale,  David  LeRoy,  Edna 
Elmira,  Eva  Caroline,  Leonard  Evan,  Clyde,  and 
Lester.   My  wife  died  March  21,  1906. 

I  was  married  again,  June  26,  1907,  to  Emma 
Bird  Williams.  Six  children  were  born  to  this 
marriage:  Elizabeth  Marie,  Ethelyn  Enmia,  Henry 
Evan,  Woodrow  William,  Gwendolyn,  and  Elda 
Grace. 

STORY  TOLD  BY  SON,  HENRY,  TAKEN 
FROM  HIS  DADS  OLD  FILES 

In  1877  Henry  and  Lew  were  picked  up  and 
made  to  haul  Army  supplies  for  General  Howard's 
Army.  The  Nez  Perce  Indians  went  across  Salmon 
River  country,  Medicine  Lodge  country,  and  through 
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Beaver  Canyon,  Camas  Meadows,  up  the  Snake  River, 
to  Big  Springs,  on  up  into  Yellowstone  down  the 
Yellowstone  River. 

When  Dad  started  hauling  Army  supplies,  he 
was  not  used  to  Army  rules.  It  was  very  difficult  for 
him  to  obey  them.  One  being  the  hardest,  was  to 
keep  their  stock  tied  up  at  night.  There  was  a  small 
issue  of  oats  for  the  livestock,  not  enough  for  what 
was  needed  for  the  freighters  livestock  pulling  heavy 
loads,  and  no  farmers  in  the  country  from  whom  to 
obtain  additional  grain  anywhere.  The  officers  told 
him  he  would  have  to  follow  orders  or  be  put  in 
chains.  Dad  still  refused  to  tie  his  stock  up.  So, 
when  morning  came,  they  had  to  turn  Dad  loose  to 
hitch  up  the  mules  because  no  one  was  able  to  hitch 
up  his  team. 

As  the  days  went  by  Dad  didn't  get  to  do  what 
he  would  like  to  do.  The  officers  gave  in  a  little  and 
he  was  able  to  herd  his  stock.  They  were  able  to  live 
until  the  Indians  were  captured  at  Bear  Paw  Mountains 
in  Montana. 

The  Indians  weren't  any  trouble  in  the  early 
days  of  Idaho  if  If  they  were  handled  right,  said 
Henry,  who  often  encountered  bands  of  braves,  but 
never  let  them  get  close.  They  would  give  the  peace 
sign  and  want  to  come  in.  He  would  just  wave  them 
by  with  his  Winchester.  As  Henry  said,  they  knew  I 
could  kill  a  half  a  dozen  of  them  from  behind  my 
wagon  box  while  they  were  coming  in.  Each  one 
respected  the  others  head. 

In  all  his  trips  Jenkins  said  he  never  shot  any 
of  the  Indians.  The  closest  he  ever  came  to  firing  at 
one  was  when  a  band  was  in  pursuit  of  John 
Morehouse  on  Birch  Creek.  When  John  met  up  with 
Jenkins  the  latter  said,  "You  shoot  the  first  one  and 
I'll  take  the  next  one."  John  was  reluctant  and  the 
Indians  rode  away.  It  developed  they  were  scouts  of 
Chief  Joseph  and  later  they  were  part  of  the  band  that 
I  massacred  two  freighters  and  their  three  passengers. 
The  passengers  were  unknown,  but  the  freighters  were 
Jim  Hay  den  and  Daniel  Coombs. 

Jenkins  was  with  a  group  of  soldiers  at 
Pleasant  Valley  when  Chief  Joseph  surrendered  close 
to  the  Canadian  boarder.  He  was  only  fifteen  at  the 
I  time.  He  told  his  family  about  coming  to  the  spot 
'  where  the  Camas  Meadows  battle  was  fought  right 
after  the  battle.  They  didn't  see  the  battle,  but  got 
there  right  after  the  Indians  had  gone.    Later  he  used 


to  come  to  Kilgore  and  ride  a  horse  all  around  trying 
to  find  the  battle  ground. 

When  Jenkins  made  his  first  trip  from 
Corinne,  Utah  to  Montana  -  Idaho  Falls  was  sand, 
mosquitoes,  and  sagebrush.  He  had  twelve  head  of 
oxen  and  mules.  It  took  a  little  longer  to  travel  with 
the  oxen.  The  covered  wagons  were  loaded  with  the 
ratio  of  1000  lbs  per  mule.  The  freight  rate  was  four 
to  five  cents  per  pound, 

Malad  was  the  only  point  maintained  by  law. 
Toll  Gates  were  at  McCammon,  Blackfoot  (Blackfoot 
dance),  Fort  Hall  (Ross  Fork),  Idaho  Falls  (Eagle 
Rock),  and  Beaver  Canyon.  The  beginning  of  the  end 
of  the  chartered  road  was  when  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Murphy,  who  controlled  the  segment  between 
McCammon  and  Pocatello,  Beaver  and  Red  Rock, 
Montana,  got  into  trouble  with  the  cattlemen.  At  a 
trial  Murphy  hit  D,  W.  White's  lawyer  and  banker 
ft-om  Dillon  over  the  head  with  a  pitcher  and  was  shot 
and  killed  by  Sheriff  Mart  Morgan.  Later  it  was 
Murphy's  widow  who  established  the  grist  mill  at 
McCammon. 

While  contracting  a  segment  for  construction 
of  the  railroad  west  of  American  Falls  in  the  eighties, 
Jenkins  had  two  of  his  hired  men  from  the  crew  of 
Gene  Kilpatrick  hanged  for  cheating  at  poker. 
Kilpatrick  told  me  what  was  up  and  I  warned  the 
two",  says  Jenkins,  I  went  over  the  next  morning  to 
find  Tex  with  a  noose  around  his  neck.  He  said,  "Tell 
my  mother  I  was  killed  and  not  hanged,"  then  he 
jumped  from  the  bridge.  The  other  man  named 
Johnson  begged  for  his  life,  another  man  had  to  kick 
his  hands  loose  from  the  bridge. 

Another  time  one  companion  robbed  another 
when  they  were  paid.  He  was  hunted  down  by 
members  of  the  crew  and  found  on  Wood  River.  Not 
waiting  until  quitting  time  they  erected  two  wagon 
tongues  and  hanged  him. 

The  first  trial  held  in  Idaho  Falls  was  when  a 
man  accused  of  shooting  Charlie  Johnson  at  Sand  Hole 
(Hamer).  Johnson's  whiskey  was  not  good.  Officers 
were  shipped  in  from  Malad,  Court  was  held  and  Hix 
was  given  thirty  years.  That  was  a  long  time  in  those 
days. 

Despite  his  years,  Mr.  Jenkins  read  without 
his  glasses.  His  weather  beaten  cheeks  were  rosy  and 
his  step  firm.  He  recalled  historical  events  quickly. 
He  wore  a  copper  wire  band  for  rheumatism.   He  says 
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it  may  not  work,  but  was  afraid  to  take  it  off  after 
twenty  years. 

TmS   IS   WRITTEN    ABOUT   MY   DAD    BY   MY   OLDER 
BROTHER 

In  1860,  during  the  winter,  he  used  to  drive 
the  stage  over  the  divide  and  across  the  Montana 
boarder.  This  was  the  toughest  part  of  the  winter 
route  between  the  Missouri  River  into  Idaho  and  Utah. 
The  snow  got  as  deep  as  six  feet.  The  snow  would 
build  the  road  up  and  make  it  hard  for  the  horses  to 
keep  their  footing. 

Not  far  out  of  Lima  they  had  a  change  station. 
They  changed  from  coach  to  sleigh  to  drive  through 
Beaver  Canyon.  There  they  would  change  from  coach 
to  wheels  again. 

Three  stages  went  out  night  and  day.  Dad 
said  he  drove  six  strong  horses  on  the  night  stage. 
Dad  said  some  horses  are  not  gaited  right  on  a  high 
snow  road  because  as  they  step,  they  slip  off  into  the 
soft  snow.  A  horse  that  isn't  gaited  right  has  his  feet 
too  wide  apart.  A  snow  horse  takes  short  steps  and 
keeps  his  feet  close  together  and  doesn't  get  excited  if 
he  does  happen  to  slip  off  into  the  soft  snow  or  off  the 
road. 

The  weather  was  very  cold  most  of  the  winter. 
In  order  to  stay  warm  Dad  wore  a  buffalo  ftir  coat. 
At  that  time  most  of  the  warm  coats  were  made  from 
buffalo  pelts.  I  have  a  lap  robe  that  was  given  to  me 
by  Harriman  from  Island  Park  from  the  Gugenheim 
ranch.   It  is  still  as  good  as  new. 

When  spring  came  Dad  decided  to  sell  his 
oxen  and  get  mules.  When  he  got  to  Utah  he  bought 
a  sixteen  mule  team.  Most  all  of  the  freighters  were 
changing  their  oxen  for  mules.  They  were  faster  and 
the  country  was  ready  for  the  change.  Dad  said  there 
were  few  places  left  where  they  had  to  have  oxen  to 
cross  rivers  and  some  muddy  places.  Some  private 
owners  kept  oxen  and  would  charge  the  freighters  a 
fee  for  helping  them  to  cross. 

It  was  a  little  harder  and  more  difficult  to  care 
for  the  mules  for  the  oxen,  you  just  needed  a  yoke  and 
a  bull  whip  to  urge  them  along.  The  mules  had  to 
have  a  leather  harness  and  collar  which  had  to  fit  right 
or  it  would  make  their  neck  and  shoulders  sore.  The 
eight  pair  would  make  a  distance  of  seventy  feet  tug 
length  to  the  head  of  the  leaders.  There  was  a  line 
coming  form  the  left  hand  leader  strung  through  a  ring 
on  each  hame  on  the  way  back  to  the  wagon.    The 


first  lead  mule  had  to  be  trained  as  a  leader.  They 
would  know  what  that  slow  steady  pull  on  the  line  was 
and  the  word,  "Ha",  that  would  mean  turn  to  the  left. 
A  quick  little  jerk  and  the  sound,  "Gee",  means  turn 
to  the  right.  The  mules  next  to  the  wagon  are  called 
wheelers.  The  left  mule  has  a  saddle  on,  so  the  driver 
can  ride.   The  drivers  are  called  Mule  Skiimers. 

FROM  HENRY'S  .JOURNAL  AS  TOLD  TOH.E./SUBMITTED 
BY  ETHELYN  .JENKINS  RASMUSSEN 


CHRIS  JENSEN 


Annie  &  Daughters. 
Ivy.  Edith.  Marv.  Venna 

The  big  problem  of  the  early  settlers  of  Camas 
Meadows,  Kilgore,  Idaho,  was  to  root  out  a  living 
while  building  up  their  homes.  It  was  trying  times 
that  the  pioneer  settlers  had  to  face.  Money  was 
scarce  and  there  was  little  credit;  work  to  gain  money 
was  scarce. 

My  dad,  Chris  Jensen,  secured  a  part  time  job 
in  a  sawmill  about  1896.  He  took  a  chopping  contract 
first  with  "Tom"  Stoddard  Sawmill,  then  with  the 
Spencer  Harwood  Mill,  both  located  on  the  Middle 
Fork  of  Camas  Creek. 

I  remember  my  mother  hitching  up  the  team 
to  the  wagon  and  taking  us  kids  up  to  the  mill  to  visit 
with  dad  in  1899.  I  was  five  years  old,  Aldo  was 
under  four  and  the  twins,  Irvin  and  Hermon,  were 
babies.  I  also  remember,  while  hiking  up  the  skid 
trail  with  mother  carrying  the  twins  and  Aldo  and  me 
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Daughter. 

Myrtle 

&  Margie 


following  behind,  of  meeting  "Alf '  Lee  skidding  logs 
down  to  the  mill  with  a  yoke  of  oxens. 

About  1902,  Dad  started  to  shear  sheep  for 
Wood  Live  Stock  Co.  (WLSC)  every  spring,  for  a  few 
years,  to  supplement  his  homestead  income  until  he 
could  get  on  his  feet  financially.  WLSC  had  grown  to 
be  a  large  sheep  company  by  this  time.  They  now 
owned  over  100  bands  of  sheep  with  headquarters  at 
Spencer,  Idaho.  They  had  two  shearing  corrals,  one 
at  3  mile  and  the  other  on  Camas  Creek  at  the  extreme 
south  end  of  the  Meadows.  They  range  lambed  in 
May  and  sheared  in  June. 

I  mentioned  Alf  Lee  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter.  Alf  lived  at  Spencer  when  not  at  the  sawmill. 
His  daughter  married  Andrew  Hansen,  who  was  the 
nephew  of  Goode  Rasmussen. 

The  WLSC  spring  range  was  the  lava  desert 
country  southwest  and  south  of  Kilgore  and  their 
summer  range  was  the  higher  hills  to  the  north. 

I  remember  3  men  from  the  Meadows  that 
sheared  sheep  for  WLSC.  They  were  Chris  Jensen, 
Pete  Christens  and  Sam  Schaller.  All  were  top 
shearers  averaging  200  fleeces  per  day.  They  were 
paid  7  cents  per  sheep  and  double  for  bucks.  That 
was  good  money  for  those  days,  but  they  earned  every 
penny  of  it.  I  remember  dad's  broken  down  back 
when  he  came  off  a  shearing  job. 


The  WLSC  was  an  asset  to  the  people  of  the 
Meadows  by  supplying  jobs  and  buying  their  products. 
Their  sheep  herders  were  made  up  of  Bascos  and 
Mexicans,  while  most  of  their  foremen  were  local 
men. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood,  who  were  from  Odgen, 
Utah,  started  the  company  with  only  one  band  of 
sheep.  I  think  that  about  1884  they  did  all  the  work 
themselves,  so  it  was  said.  The  first  few  years  their 
two  sons  were  very  young.  They  were  Frank 
Hagenbarth  and  Hugh  Woods.  Hagenbarth  was  a  son 
of  Mrs.  Woods  by  a  former  marriage.  The  old  folks 
died  soon  after  the  turn  of  the  century  and  the  boys 
carried  on  making  the  company  larger  than  ever. 
They  built  a  canal  around,  or  on,  the  west  side  of  the 
Meadows,  from  the  Frazer  Dam  near  the  headquarters 
of  West  Camas  out  to  their  spring  range  southwest  of 
the  Meadows,  but  it  was  much  of  a  failure.  Frazer 
Dam  was  a  low  earth  dam  and  washed  out  nearly 
every  year.  Also,  the  seepage  at  the  long  distance  was 
too  great.  Later  the  Harmons  used  this  canal  to  water 
their  homesteads  at  the  southwest  of  the  Meadows. 

My  mother  had  experienced  Indian  trouble 
when  she  was  a  girl  in  southern  Utah.  The  Utes  had 
shown  the  whites  a  bad  time  there  and  she  was 
frightened  of  them  when  we  came  to  Idaho. 

I  remember  when  she  used  to  hide  Aldo  and 
me  under  the  bed  when  the  Indians  would  call  to  beg 
food  when  dad  was  away.  We  later  discovered  these 
Indians  were  not  hostile  like  the  Utah  Indians.  They 
were  the  Shoshone  Tribe  from  Fort  Hall. 

They  always  camped  on  the  point  on  high 
ground  near  the  Camas  Meadows  cemetery  and  carried 
their  water  from  a  spring  below  their  camp.  Their 
transportation  was  horseback  or  a  buck  board  type 
buggy.  They  would  come  every  summer  and  then 
leave  again  in  the  fall.  It  was  their  habit  for  many 
years.  They  didn't  seem  to  resent  the  whites  moving 
in  on  their  hunting  grounds. 

I  remember  when  they  came  in  our  field  to  dig 
sweet  anise  and  blue  camas.  They  would  tramp  the 
grass  down  that  was  to  go  into  our  haystacks.  I  asked 
dad  why  he  allowed  it  and  he  said,  "They  were  here 
first  and  still  have  the  feeling  that  it  is  theirs,  besides 
it's  a  small  price  to  pay  to  keep  the  peace." 

When  my  brother  Aldo  got  a  little  older,  he 
and  I  often  rode  horseback  to  the  Indian  camps  to  play 
with  the  Indian  kids.    We  saw  them  making  flour  out 
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of  sweet  anise  and  blue  camas  by  grinding  it  up  in  a 
large  hollowed  out  rock  with  a  potato  type  masher  of 
rock.  Then  they  would  spread  it  out  on  canvas  sheets 
to  dry.  We  also  saw  them  making  jerky  out  of  wild 
game,  including  rock  chucks,  by  cutting  it  up  to  dry 
on  lines  strung  above  the  ground. 

The  Indian  kids  showed  us  how  to  use  a  bow  and 
arrow.  They  shot  rock  chucks  and  called  them  yaws. 
We  got  to  understand  one  another  mostly  through  sign 
language. 

COMPILED  BY  C.E.  (EMERUN)  ■TENSEN\1980 


CONRAD  AND  ELSA  ROTTWEILER 
JENSEN 


Carma.  Elsa.  Doris 

My  mother,  Elsa  was  bom  24  January,  1905,  at 
Little  Cottonwood  Utah,  to  Ferdinand  and  Rosa 
Stelzenmuller  Rottweiler.  She  was  the  fourth  of  eight 
children.  When  she  moved  to  Idaho  with  her  family 
they  settled  in  the  Salem  area,  and  her  father  did  dry 
farming  in  the  Dubois  area  near  the  Jacoby  ranch. 

Mother  attended  third  grade  in  Dubois,  and  she 
tells  of  missing  the  bus  one  afternoon  and  had  to  walk 
the  eight  miles  home.  On  her  way  she  found  a  50  lb 
sack  of  sheep  salt  on  the  road  side.  She  carried  it  all 
the  way  home  with  a  coyote  following  her.  She  was 
very  nervous  and  scared,  but  wanted  to  take  that  salt 


home  to  her  father,  so  she  just  kept  a  close  eye  on  the 
coyote  and  walked  faster. 

Her  schooling  was  finished  in  Salem  and 
Sugar  City.  She  tells  of  the  hard  work  and  long  hours 
helping  her  father  clear  sage  brush  and  rock  from  the 
land,  and  of  having  to  haul  water  from  the  creek  to  fill 
the  cistern,  and  having  to  empty  it  and  start  over  after 
finding  a  dead  mouse  floating  on  top. 

On  our  fishing  trips  she  has  told  my  children 
how  she  could  lay  on  the  creek  bank  and  catch  fish 
with  her  hands. 

On  21  December  1922,  Mother  married  my 
father,  Conrad  Jensen,  in 
the  Salt  Lake  LDS  temple.    They  moved 


Conrad  &  brother.  William 

to  Kilgore  on  an  80  acre  farm,  and  later  got  another 
80  acres  from  my  grandfather.  Here  they  raised  hay, 
grain,  and  milked  cows.  They  started  out  in  a  one- 
room  home  and  later  added  two  more  rooms.  Here 
they  raised  eight  children:  Blaine,  Dee,  Don,  Robert, 
Vernon,  Berneice,  Carma,  and  Doris. 

The  early  days  were  very  hard  with  no 
conveniences  for  clearing  the  land  and  hauling  water. 
The  winters  were  long  and  the  snow  was  deep.  The 
only  means  of  transportation  was  horse  and  sleigh  or 
wagon.  Trees  in  the  forest  had  to  be  cut  down  and 
hauled  home  by  horse  and  wagon,  where  they  were 
sawed  into  stove  lengths  and  then  split  for  cooking  and 
heat  in  the  winter.  When  the  snow  came  in  the  fall  it 
limited  the  going  until  it  left  in  the  spring. 

Mother   and   Dad    enjoyed    the   box   lunch 
suppers,  all  night  dances,  and  card  playing  with 
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"Bob" 

neighbors.  They  also  enjoyed  the  4th  of  July  rodeo, 
where  their  sons  took  part  in  the  event  of  man  or  boy 
against  bronco.  Mother  would  sit  on  pins  and  needles 
until  they  made  their  ride  and  were  safely  on  the 
ground  again.  After  it  was  all  over  a  picnic,  with 
friends  and  relatives,  was  a  nice  ending  to  an  exciting 
day. 

Mother  looked  forward  to  her  brothers  Paul 
and  Jack  coming  for  a  day  of  fishing  and  dinner.  In 
the  fall  they  enjoyed  friends  and  Dads  brother,  Pete, 
coming  to  hunt  sage  hens  in  the  fields. 

Radio  was  the  only  means  of  entertainment 
other  than  what  they  created  themselves.  Mother 
enjoyed  the  Relief  Society  quilting  bees,  and  still  has 
the  friendship  quilt  top  with  all  the  sisters  names  on  it. 
One  of  these  days  she  says  she  will  get  it  quilted. 

Mother  said  her  family  called  her  a  pack-rat 
because  of  all  the  canning  she  did  and  carried  down  to 
the  cellar,  along  with  all  the  other  supplies,  to  last  the 
long  winters. 

She  made  all  her  own  soap  and  washed  on  the 
board  for  her  large  family  and  other  families  when 
sickness  made  it  necessary.  Then  she  ironed  it  all 
with  a  flat  iron  heated  on  the  wood  cook  stove.  The 
water  was  heated  on  the  stove  also.  I  remember  her 
first  washing  machine.  It  was  a  green  gas  one,  with 
a  metal  hose  that  had  to  be  run  outside  so  we  wouldn't 
get  gassed.  What  a  happy  day  when  electricity  was 
brought  to  Kilgore,  and  Keith  Siepert  came  and  wired 
the  house  so  a  new  Maytag  washer  could  be  used  and 
a  refrigerator  could  be  plugged  in. 


In  the  early  days  mother  worked  for  a  fellow 
ft"om  Idaho  Falls  who  had  some  ground  rented  from 
the  Smith  ranch  and  was  trying  to  grow  lettuce.  She 
would  help  get  the  cows  milked  and  the  chores  done, 
plus  have  six  small  children  ready  to  go  by  the  time 
their  ride  came  by  for  them. 

Mother  also  tells  about  gathering  wool  from 
the  fence  where  the  sheep  would  crawl  through,  and 
cord  it  for  a  quilt  batt. 

After  Mother  and  Dad  got  a  car  she  went  to 
Rexburg  to  get  raspberries  to  can,  and  on  the  way 
home,  between  Rexburg  and  Kilgore,  on  the  red  road, 
she  had  a  flat  tire  and  had  to  sit  out  all  night  with  six 
small  children;  Bemeice  being  a  small  baby. 

Four  of  her  sons  served  their  country  in  four 
different  branches  of  the  service.  She  heard  of  the 
sinking  at  sea,  of  the  ship  her  son  was  aboard,  the 
USS  Bismark,  over  the  radio  and  spent  many  anxious 
hours  waiting  to  hear  if  Dee  was  alive  and  safe. 

Sad  times  for  her  were  when  she  lost  her 
oldest  son  Blaine  in  Nov  1979.  Another  son,  Dee 
Lyle  passed  away  January  1,  1990.  They  are  buried 
at  the  Annis  Little  Butte  Cemetery  family  plot. 

Mother  served  on  the  election  board  in 
Kilgore  at  election  time. 

She  was  noted  for  her  quilt  making,  and 
enjoyed  crocheting  afghans,  and  tatting. 

In  1947  Mother  was  finally  to  get  the  new 
home  she  had  dreamed  about.  The  foundation  was 
done,  and  the  walls  were  going  up.  14  Aug  1947, 
Mother,  three  daughters,  and  a  daughter-in-law  were 
in  a  car  wreck  at  Three  Mile  just  east  of  Spencer. 
Mother  suffered  a  broken  neck  and  was  in  the  hospital 
in  traction  for  several  weeks  and  in  a  cast  for  several 
months.  The  Doctor  told  her  she  would  never  walk  or 
use  her  right  arm  again.  With  much  determination 
and  hard  work  she  did  walk  and  gain  use  of  her  arm. 
The  dream  house  was  never  finished,  but  a  smaller 
new  home  was  built  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  dream 
home  by  Paul  O'Neil  of  Dubois. 

I  remember  Mother  cooking  for  haying  crews 
from  Rexburg,  who  came  to  Kilgore  to  put  up  the 
crops  in  the  summer.  In  the  early  50 's  Mother,  Dad, 
Doris,  and  I  (Carma)  moved  to  Spencer  for  the 
winter,  then  back  to  Kilgore  for  the  summer.  Mother 
started  cooking  at  the  Boatman  cafe. 

Dad  passed  away  5  December,  1953,  at 
Spencer  and  is  buried  at  Little  Butte  Cemetery  at 
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Annis. 

Mother  lived  on  in  Spencer  for  several  years 
and  continued  to  work  at  the  cafe  and  cook  for  the 
school  children.  She  later  moved  to  Hamer  where  she 
stayed  until  1976.  After  suffering  a  mild  heart  attack 
she  moved  on  to  Rigby  where  I  could  help  her.  She 
has  had  one  more  heart  attack  that  had  us  all  worried, 
but  she  still  lives  alone  in  her  apartment  and  enjoys 
making  her  quilts  and  afghans.  She  has  made  at  least 
one  quilt  &  afghan  for  each  of  her  children  and  17 
grand-children  and  if  time  permits  each  of  her  20 
great-grand-children  will  get  an  afghan. 

I  admire  my  mothers  fortitude  and 
determination,  and  am  proud  to  call  her  Mother.  As 
of  this  writing  she  has  fairly  good  health  and  loves  to 
go  when  the  car  goes,  especially  if  it  means  she  may 
get  to  see  old  friends  and  visit  for  a  few  minutes. 

25  March,  1982,  she  and  other  pioneer  woman 
of  Clark  County  were  honored  at  Dubois.  Truly  a 
great  tribute  to  our  Mothers  and  Grandmothers. 
Thank-you  Clark  County  Historical  Society. 

NOTE:  Elsa  was  confined  to  a  wheel  chair  her 
last  four  years.  She  passed  away  July  16,  1992  in 
Rigby.  She  was  laid  to  rest  with  her  husband,  "Con" 
at  the  Annis  Little  Butte  Cemetery.  Her  family  paid 
her  quite  a  tribute  at  her  funeral  by  taking  part  in  the 
services. 

COMPILED  BY  CARMA  .TENSEN  BUTTERFIELD 


DEE  LYLE  JENSEN  FAMILY 


Blaine.  Dee.  Don.  Barbara.  Robert. 
Riding  "Old  Tack" 


Dee  spent  much  of  his  early  childhood  in  the  Idmon 
area  with  his  family.  He  was  born  November  27, 
1925  at  Menan,  a  son  of  Conrad  and  Elsa  Violet 
Rottweiler  Jensen.  His  parents  later  moved  to  Idmon 
where  they  farmed. 

He  attended  the  schools  of  Idmon,  Kilgore 
and  Hamer. 

Dee  served  in  the  Asian-Pacific  Theater  during 
World  War  II  He  entered  the  service  while  still  living 
in  Clark  County. 

On  July  31,  1947  Dee  married  Janette 
Roseborough  at  Twin  Groves. 

He  was  employed  for  a  time  shortly  after  his 
marriage  on  the  Ken  Stoddard  ranch  in  Camas 
Meadows.  Later  he  farmed  in  the  Terreton  area  for 
some  30  years  and  also  fed  cattle  for  Don  Petersen  in 
Hamer.   He  also  sold  firewood  in  the  area. 

Dee  passed  away  January  1,  1990  at  his  home 
of  cancer.  He  was  buried  at  the  Annis  Little  Butte 
Cemetery.  Janette,  his  wife,  still  lives  at  their  home 
in  Terreton. 

They  had  two  daughters,  Susan,  (Mrs. 
Rodney)  Jensen  Fisher  of  Pocatello  and  Carol  Jensen 
Nick    of   Terreton.  They    enjoyed    their    four 

grandchildren. 

Dee  had  several  brothers  and  sisters,  Don  C. 
Jensen  of  Bullhead  City,  AZ,  Robert  L.  Jensen,  Mrs. 
Lorin  (Carma)  Butterfield  and  Doris  McFarland,  all  of 
Rigby,  Vernon  F.  Jensen  of  Rexburg,  and 
Mrs. Howard  (Berneice)  Cherry  of  Lewiston,  who 
were  all  still  living  as  of  1991.  One  other  brother, 
Blaine,  is  deceased  as  well  as  his  father.  His  mother, 
Elsa  Jensen  who  was  living  in  Rigby  with  family 
members,  has  since  also  passed  away. 


DADDY 


By  Daughter.  Susan 


Daddy's  the  guy  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 
When  someone  (usually  him)  pulls  a  funny.  He's  the 
guy  with  a  bit  of  silver  in  his  hair— Who  worried  about 
feeding  and  clothing  me  and  made  sure  I  had  the  best. 

Daddy's  the  guy  who  came  to  my  room, 
When  I  was  turning  twelve,  and  patted  my  shoulder 
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and  kept  still,  and  let  me  cry  out  my  fears.    He  was 
just  there. 

Daddy's  the  guy  that  swatted  my  bottom,  Only 
once  that  I  can  recall—His  love  was  not  doubted  for  all 
of  that— He's  one  we  could  turn  to  forever. 

Daddy's  the  guy  that  stands  straight  and  thin, 
With  tanned  face  and  work-roughened  hands— But 
whose  touch  is  as  gentle  as  a  newborns  skin. 

He's  so  quite  you  sometimes  forget  he's  there, 
Then  with  a  quiet  word  or  a  joke.  All  of  a  sudden,  the 
thought  occurs— God,  What  a  wonderful  world  it  is, 
With  you  my  Dad. 

What  my  children  have  is  a  rare  treasure— 
With  Grandpa  Dee  on  this  earth. 

COMPILED  BY  THE  .TENSEN  FAMILY 


HANS  W.  &  GENEVA  HEGSTED  JENSEN 


'^ii.^/,4 


Hans 

Hans  was  born  at  Salem,  Idaho  about  9  miles 
north  of  Rexburg,  Idaho,  October  24,  1886,  the  son  of 
Hans  F.  and  Christine  Mortensen  Jensen.  Hans  was 
the  eldest  of  9  children,  with  5  brothers  and  three 
sisters. 

He  grew  up  in  Salem,  attended  8  years  of 
grade  school  and  2  years  at  Ricks  academy.    During 


these  growing  up  years  he  farmed  and  managed  dairy 
with  his  father  and  brothers.  They  raised  a  large 
garden  and  fruit  orchard. 

He  served  a  mission  for  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  in  the  Northern  States 
from  1909  to  1911. 

After  Hans  returned  from  the  mission  field,  he 
and  his  father  brought  the  Quail  Place  located  1/4  mile 
south  of  the  Idmon  corner  on  the  east  side  of  the  road. 

He  married  Ada  Geneva  Hegsted  of  Salem  in 
the  Salt  Lake  Temple,  April  4,  1912.  Geneva  was  the 
daughter  of  Senator  Victor  Charles  and  Ada  Martin 
Hegsted.  She  was  the  eldest  of  9  children,  4  brothers 
and  4  sisters. 

Hans  and  Geneva  moved  to  the  Meadows  in 
May,  1912,  with  all  their  belongings  in  one  wagon. 

There  was  no  house,  just  a  log  stable,  but  it 
was  close  to  the  creek  making  it  a  paradise  for  hunting 
and  fishing. 

The  first  job  was  to  drive  a  pump  for  domestic 
water.  The  water  from  the  well  was  cold  and  clear, 
and  to  this  day  people  comment  on  the  good  Kilgore 
water. 

There  was  not  time  to  build  a  house,  so  they 
made  doors,  put  in  v^ndows,  plastered  cracks  and 
scrubbed  the  stable,  padded  the  floor  with  straw  and 
laid  a  carpet-  which  Geneva's  mother  had  given  her. 

Hans  and  Geneva  often  reminisced  how  warm 
and  comfortable  that  stable  was  the  three  years  they 
lived  there. 

The  next  year  Hans  built  the  barn  that  still 
stands. 

Hans  bought  40  head  of  Holstein  cows.  The 
dry  stock  grazed  on  open  range  in  the  summer  and 
they  cut  and  stacked  wild  hay  for  the  winter  months. 
Hans  said  "there  was  a  lot  of  rain  in  those  early  days 
and  the  grasses  grew  tall,  thick  and  green." 

The  winters  were  severely  cold  and  raging 
blizzards  made  high  drifts  and  packed  the  snow  on 
buildings  and  posts  making  everything  solid  white.  In 
blizzards  they  could  not  see  the  barn  from  the  house, 
so  they  strung  a  rope  from  the  house  to  the  barn  and 
clung  to  it  to  keep  from  getting  lost. 

Hans  paid  for  his  land  in  three  years,  raising 
wheat  and  hauling  it  to  Spencer  to  the  railroad.  In 
1916  he  built  the  3  bedroom  house  that  sits  about  1/2 
mile  from  the  road  near  the  creek. 

In  the  hot  summer  it  is  very  hard  to  keep  food 
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cool,  so  Hans  dug  a  cave  in  the  creek  bank  where 
Geneva  kept  the  milk  and  cream,  pinning  a  cloth  on 
each  pan  with  clothspegs  to  keep  out  dust  and  insects. 
As  soon  as  Hans  could  cut  and  haul  logs  from 
the  timber,  he  built  a  log  ice  house.  In  the  winters  he 
cut  large  blocks  of  ice  from  the  creek  and  packed 
them  in  sawdust  in  the  ice  house.  In  the  summer 
when  the  children  caught  more  fish  than  they  could 
use  Geneva  froze  them  between  the  blocks  of  ice.  She 
served  a  lot  of  fresh  trout  to  friends  and  neighbors 
who  stopped  in. 


Geneva 


One  hot  summer  day  Geneva's  father  brought 
her  a  large  white  ice  box.  It  had  4  doors  and  in  one 
compartment  she  put  a  block  of  ice,  the  other 
compartments  kept  the  cream,  milk,  and  food  cold. 
She  also  had  a  pump  and  wash  basin  with  outside 
drain  in  her  kitchen,  making  her  new  house  modern 
for  those  days. 

They  raised  a  large  patch  of  potatoes,  also  all 
other  vegetables  that  can  be  grown  in  that  short 
season. 

Hans  built  a  log  cellar  under  ground  where 
they  stored  the  potatoes  and  hundreds  of  quarts  of 
vegetables  and  fruits  Geneva  gathered  and  canned  for 
winter  use. 

It  was  very  difficult  to  use  a  whole  beef  in  the 
hot  summer,  so  Geneva  canned  some  of  it.  In  the 
winter  she  took  the  meat  from  the  bottles,  floured  it, 
browned  it  good,  and  made  a  tasty  meal. 

She  also  canned  some  of  the  year  old  hens 


when  the  new  layers  were  ready  for  the  coup.  In  the 
winter  those  bottles  of  chicken  made  quick  casseroles 
and  sandwiches. 

In  the  early  years  Geneva  incubated  baby 
chickens  and  turkeys  under  setting  hens.  She  sold 
turkeys  at  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  to  people  in 
Spencer  and  Kilgore.  She  also  sold  butter  and  eggs 
and  sewed  for  Mrs.  Sidney  (Martha)  Hanks.  (The 
Idmon  Store  was  located  where  William  Hunters  house 
stands.) 

Energy  also  had  it's  problems  in  those  days. 
Hans  and  Geneva  used  kerosene  and  gas  lanterns  for 
lighting,  and  when  there  was  enough  snow  in  the  fall 
for  the  sleigh  to  slide  easily,  Hans  and  some  of  the 
neighbor  men  each  took  their  sleighs  to  the  forest  to 
cut  their  winter  wood.  It  was  not  a  family  project 
because  the  heavy  trees  were  sawed  and  loaded  by 
hand.  Often  the  men  walked  behind  the  sleighs  to 
keep  warm. 

Hans  always  drove  a  good  team  and  all  his 
stock  were  well  fed  and  cared  for.  Besides  his  horses 
and  cows,  Hans  gradually  acquired  200  head  of  sheep. 

At  shearing  time  each  spring  he  saved  2  or  3 
fleece  for  Geneva  to  make  batts.  This  wool  had  to  be 
washed  many  times,  pulled  and  carded  before  it  was 
smooth  and  soft  enough  to  quilt.  Geneva  always  made 
2  or  3  quilts  each  winter  -  some  of  them  she  sent  to 
relatives  for  Christmas  gifts. 

Life  wasn't  all  work  with  no  surprises.  One 
day  Geneva  answered  a  knock  on  her  door  and  there 
stood  three  Indians  in  their  wool  blankets.  Always, 
when  she  spoke  of  this  incident,  she  would  say  "I  was 
never  so  scared  in  my  life."  They  wanted  bacon, 
butter  and  sugar.  Geneva  didn't  have  any  bacon,  but 
she  was  baking  bread.  She  gave  them  a  loaf  of  hot 
bread,  butter,  and  some  sugar.  They  came  to  the 
house  often  for  many  summers. 

Hans  was  called  to  serve  in  World  War  One, 
but  when  he  arrived  at  the  Induction  Center,  the  war 
ended  and  he  returned  home. 

At  that  time  Hans  and  Geneva  had  three 
children  -  Lucille,  Mark  and  Keith. 

The  winter  Lucille  was  eleven  she  had 
appendicitis  and  Dr.  Tucker  said  they  must  take  her  to 
the  Idaho  Falls  hospital  for  surgery.  (Dr.  Tucker 
lived  with  his  wife  and  children  one  mile  south  of  the 
Idmon  corner  in  an  old  school  house  that  later  burned 
down.)  The  wind  was  blowing  and  drifting  the  snow. 
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Three  neighbors,  Sam,  Charlie,  and  Fred  Schaller, 
each  drove  their  teams  and  accompanied  Hans  the  14 
miles  to  Spencer,  taking  Geneva  and  Lucille  to  meet 
the  train.  On  the  Three  Mile  hill  one  of  Han's  horses 
plunged  so  hard  over  the  drifts  he  broke  his  back. 
They  left  his  horses  and  sleigh  and  hurried  on.  They 
had  left  home  before  5  o'clock  a.m.,  but  as  they  drove 
over  the  Beaver  creek  bridge,  with  1/4  mile  to  go  the 
5:00  p.m.  train  pulled  away  from  the  station.  Lucille 
and  Geneva  sat  in  the  station  till  the  next  train  came  in 
the  morning. 

On  the  way  back  the  men  loaded  Hans'  horse 
on  a  sleigh  and  took  him  home.  Hans  stood  the  horse 
in  a  sling  in  the  bam  the  rest  of  that  winter  and 
through  the  summer.  The  back  mended  and  the  horse 
worked  several  years. 

That  same  winter  Kathleen  Schaller  (Sam 
Schaller 's  daughter)  and  Ivy  Williams  (Fern  Williams 
daughter)  also  had  appendicitis.  They  were  taken  by 
these  same  men  on  sleighs  to  Spencer  to  catch  the 
south  bound  train  to  Idaho  Falls, 

Hans  was  ordained  into  the  bishopric  of  the 
Kilgore  Ward  in  1917.  At  the  same  time  Geneva  was 
official  Ward  clerk,  as  well  as  organist  and  Sunday 
School  teacher. 

Hans  was  trustee  for  the  Idmon  School  District 
for  many  years. 

Geneva  boarded  some  of  the  school  teachers 
and  always  felt  the  family  gained  much  from  having 
the  teachers  in  their  home. 

In  1935  Hans  bought  the  Sam  Schaller  place 
south  of  his  home  property,  increasing  his  property  by 
220  acres. 

Anyone  that  stopped  at  Hans  and  Geneva's 
home  was  invited  to  share  their  meal  and  were 
welcome  to  stay  overnight. 

When  Dr.  Harlo  B.  Rigby  was  a  young  man, 
he  and  his  companion  came  to  Hans  and  (Jeneva's 
home  selling  encyclopedias,  trying  to  earn  enough 
money  to  go  to  medical  school.  They  stayed  a 
nights^hile  selling  around  the  Kilgore  area.  Some 
years  later  Barbara  fell  and  broke  her  elbow  very 
badly.  Dr.  Harlo  Rigby  set  the  arm  and  hospitalized 
her  for  10  days.  When  Hans  came  to  take  her  home 
he  said  to  Dr.  Rigby,  "I  may  have  to  make 
arrangements  for  this  bill.  I  probably  can't  pay  it  all 
at  once."  Dr.  Rigby  dais,  "That's  fine,  Hans,  the  fee 
is  $25.00. 


Hans  and  Geneva  always  observed  Memorial 
Day  and  attended  all  community  gatherings.  They 
took  their  family,  summer  and  winter,  to  the  Saturday 
night  dances  that  were  held  in  the  Kilgore  School 
auditorium.  The  only  parties  they  missed  were  in  the 
spring  when  the  roads  were  too  soft  to  hold  the 
horses. 

Geneva  will  be  remembered  for  the  freezers  of 
ice  cream,  and  the  cream  puffs  she  made  for  these 
occasions. 

They  beUeved  in  and  encouraged  their  children 
to  seek  education  and  a  better  way  of  life.  They 
subscribed  to  many  newspapers  and  magazines.  One 
comer  of  their  living  room  was  a  library. 

Their  Model  T  Ford  (bought  in  1917)  was  a 
great  help,  for  it  took  4  to  4  1/2  hours  to  go  to 
Rexburg,  quite  a  lot  shorter  than  12  hours  with 
horses.  However,  it  was  a  seasonal  enjoyment; 
anytime  after  Halloween  snow  was  expected,  and  team 
and  sleigh  were  put  in  service  till  the  snow  melted  in 
April.  The  Model  T  was  later  replaced  with  a  Model 
A  and  in  1939  they  bought  a  new  2  door  dark  green 
Chevrolet.  Even  then  the  roads  were  often  no  more 
than  cow  trails. 

Hans  will  be  remembered  by  some  of  the  men 
for  cutting  their  hair  in  the  winter;  also  for  his  strong 
unwavering  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints.  He  was  well  versed 
and  loved  to  compare  ideas  and  knowledge  with  those 
who  visited  his  home.  He  would  debate  all  or  any 
challengers.  He  did  not  preach  or  push  his  religion, 
he  lived  it  seven  days  a  week. 

He  will  also  be  remembered  for  his  honesty, 
sincerity  and  owing  no  debts.  His  word  was  as  good 
as  his  signature. 

Hans  and  Geneva  were  each  very  careful 
about  taking  care  of  their  needs,  so  they  would  not 
have  to  impose  on  other  people.  They  did  not  believe 
in  borrowing.  They  tried  to  save,  look  ahead  and 
have  the  necessities  on  hand.  They  always  kept  a 
years  supply  of  flour  and  sugar.  Hans  always  filled 
his  seed  bin  each  fall  to  have  seed  for  spring  planting. 
Some  of  the  farmers  who  did  not  do  this  often 
borrowed  seed  from  Hans.  One  farmer  borrowed  a 
wagon  load  of  seed  and  the  next  day  Hans  passed  him 
on  the  road  taking  it  to  sell. 

Hans  and  Geneva  raised  5  children:  Lucille 
Henninger  Keller  -  born  April  17,  1912  at  Salem, 
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Idaho  .  She  married  Clarence  Andrew  Henninger 
Septembers,  1931.  Clarence  died  March  31,  1972  of 
a  heart  attack. 

Lucille  married  Wilbur  Keller,  a  former 
teacher  at  Kilgore  school,  of  Seattle,  Washington,  July 
3,  1972.  Wilbur  died  September  6,  1978  of 
Leukemia. 

Mark  LeGrande  Jensen:  born  February  14, 
1915,  at  Salem,  Idaho.  He  married  Ula  Mae  (Billie) 
Holland,  August  10,  1933.  Mark  died  December  7, 
1978  of  coronary  arrest  at  Wendover,  Nevada,  where 
he  was  employed.  His  wife,  "Billie",  lives  in  their 
family  home  in  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 

Victor  Keith  Jensen:  bom  December  19,  1916 
at  Salem,  Idaho,  married  Florence  Browning  April  18, 
1942  and  lives  at  St.  Anthony,  Idaho. 

Hugh  Lyman  Jensen:  bom  September  2,  1921 
at  Idmon,  Idaho.  He  married  BarDee  Donaldson 
November  19,  1947,  and  now  lives  at  Piano,  Idaho 
(about  7  miles  northwest  of  Rexburg). 

Barbara  Hillman:  bom  August  12,  1928  at 
Rexburg,  Idaho,  married  Ralph  Hillman  November 
17,  1944.  They  are  now  living  at  Piano,  Idaho, 
(about  9  miles  northwest  of  Rexburg,  Idaho). 

Hans  died  May  3,  1947  of  cancer,  at  the  age 
of  60,  (5  months  before  electricity  came  to  Kilgore)  in 
his  daughter,  Lucille  and  son-in-law  Clarence 
Henninger's  home  in  St.  Anthony,  Idaho.  He  was 
buried  in  the  Sugar  City  cemetery. 

After  Hans  died  Geneva  left  her  home  in 
Idmon  and  returned  to  Ricks  College  for  a  year. 
Clarence,  her  son-in-law  built  a  lovely  home  for  her 
south  of  his  house.  The  next  twelve  years  she 
attended  college  in  the  summer  and  taught  school  in 
the  winter.  She  taught  at  Thomton,  Edie,  Kilgore, 
Idmon,  Terreton,  and  St.  Anthony  -  all  in  southeastem 
Idaho.  Geneva  had  taught  in  the  Salem  elementary 
school  two  years  before  she  married  Hans.  She 
always  loved  teaching,  especially  the  smaller  children. 

When  she  finally  gave  up  teaching  at  the  age 
of  74,  she  continued  making  quilts,  afghans,  mgs, 
soap,  and  choke  cherry  jelly  for  her  family.  Geneva 
was  a  very  capable  lady.  She  enjoyed  taking  an  old 
coat  or  dress,  ripping  it  apart,  cleaning,  pressing  and 
then  sewing  a  beautiful  new  garment  for  a  loving 
child. 

Geneva's  life  spanned  from  the  horse  and 
buggy  era  to  the  moon  landing.    She  enjoyed  joining 


the  jet  set  when  in  1953  she  flew  to  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico,  to  see  her  sister.  She  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  flight,  but  said  she  was  happy  to  keep  her 
feet  on  the  ground. 

She  was  very  proud  of  her  heritage.  Her 
artistic  talent  was  probably  inherited  from  her  father's 
uncle,  Gutzon  Borglum.  It  was  he  and  his  son  who 
carved  the  National  Memorial  of  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Lincoln  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  on  Mt. 
Rushmore,  which  is  a  granite  mountain  in  the  Black 
Hills  of  South  Dakota.  They  are  in  the  scale  of  465 
ft  statues.  (The  Encyclopedia  Americana,  Vol.  23 
page  781).  This  history  along  with  such  more 
genealogy  she  compiled  and  left  for  her  children. 

She  lived  29  long  years  after  her  husband 
died.  Beside  furthering  her  education  at  Ricks 
College,  and  teaching,  she  taught  Sunday  School  and 
was  an  active  member  in  Relief  Society,  and 
Daughters  of  the  Utah  Pioneers. 

She  passed  away  quietly  at  her  home  in  St. 
Anthony,  September  15,  1976,  8  days  before  her  86 
birthday,  and  was  buried  in  the  Sugar  City  cemetery. 

Her  life  can  be  summed  up  in  the  final  words 
taken  from  her  personal  history. 

"I  have  done  the  best  I  know  how,  and  I  hope 
and  pray  my  descendants  will  do  the  same." 

COMPILED  BY  BARBARA  HILLMAN.  EDITED  BY 
FLORENCE  .TENSEN 


NEPHI  LaVON  JENSEN 

I,  Nephi  Lavon  Jensen  was  bom  November 
19,  1908,  at  Hibbard, Idaho.  My  parents  were  Alfred 
Walder  Jensen  and  Emma  Clay  Jensen.  My  parents 
were  residents  of  Medicine  Lodge  in  about  1914, 
about  the  same  time  as  Harry  Rock,  "Dave"  Rock  and 
"Pete"  McCullock.  I  was  about  six  years  old.  I  went 
to  the  Medicine  Lodge  school  every  fall  for  about 
three  months  before  we  moved  into  Rexburg  for  the 
winter  months.  I  remember  the  principal  was  Miss 
Dillon,  and  Ezra  Evans  was  a  teacher.  They  taught 
all  grades  from  beginner  to  eighth  grade.  I  didn't  go 
to  the  school  that  is  at  Small  today.  I  went  to  an  old 
two  room  school  North  and  by  the  creek.  My 
brothers  were  Harold,  Leonard  and  Glen,  my  sister's 
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name  was  Arietta.  Harold,  Arietta, Leonard  and 
myself  started  school  there.  Leonard  was  in  the  first 
grade.  We  traveled  to  school  by  horse  and  buggy. 
The  two  teachers  I  mentioned  taught  the  whole  school. 
There  were  no  activities  that  I  recall.  I  remember  the 
flu  epidemic  in  1918.  My  father  went  to  town  and 
bought  us  all  some  masks.  None  of  us  ever  caught  the 
flu.  In  1919  or  1920  we  moved  back  to  Rexburg.  I 
remember  one  June  12th,  on  my  sisters  birthday,  it 
snowed,  and  mother  made  us  some  ice  cream  which 
was  quite  a  treat.  We  drove  into  Dubois  for  the  4th 
of  July.  It  wasn't  much  of  a  celebration,  just  people 
getting  together. 


"Lottie".  &  Emma  Driscoll.  Emma. 

Glen.  Harold.  Walter.  F.Harold. 

La  Von.  Arietta  Jensen 

We  burned  sage  brush  and  timber  to  heat  our 
home.  We  cut  wood  from  Black  Mountain.  Our 
bathroom  was  a  number  3  round  tub  in  the  kitchen  and 
an  outside  toilet.  Our  families  got  all  our  groceries  at 
Miller  &  Gayle  Store  in  Dubois.  We  grew  good 
gardens,  milked  cows  and  sold  cream,  and  fed  both 
pigs  and  chickens.  One  of  my  jobs  was  to  herd  the 
cows  to  the  creek  to  drink.  We  had  a  cistern  to  store 
our  water  in;  I  also  had  to  milk  the  cows,  weed  the 
garden  etc.  The  people  already  in  the  Medicine 
Lodge  area  didn't  take  kindly  to  the  Mormons  and  we 
were  of  that  faith.  Swimming  in  the  creek  was  our 
main  recreational  activity.  We  occasionally  traveled 
to  Lidy  Hot  Springs  either  by  horses  or  with  a  Model 
T  car.  We  had  nine  flats  on  one  trip.  The  summers 
at  Medicine  Lodge  were  hot,dry  and  dusty.  We  raised 


potatoes  and  grain.  We  operated  an  irrigated,  as  well 
as  a  dry,  farm.  I  am  now  retired,  I  have  been  a 
carpenter  and  now  at  71  I  still  run  a  small  farm. 
Carpentering  is  now  my  hobby,  also  collecting 
carpenter  tools  and  wood  working.  My  first  job  was 
driving  a  derrick  horse  at  the  age  of  six  and  receiving 
25  cents  a  day  for  it. 

I  met  my  wife  at  a  dance  at  Riverside  Gardens 
(between  Rexburg  and  Rigby).  We  were  married 
December  20,  1933  in  Idaho  Falls.  Our  first  home 
was  at  Hibbard, Idaho.  We  had  two  daughters,  Karen, 
born  November  8,  1935,  married  Brent  Bell  and  Julee, 
born  August  28,  1941,  married  Gary  Peterson. 
When  my  father  sold  our  farm,  we  packed  all  of  our 
belongings  into  two  wagons,  a  buggy,  and  a  model  T. 
I  remember  locking  the  gate  and  as  we  left  my  father 
stood  on  the  wagon  seat,  waved  his  hand  and  said, 
"Good-bye  old  farm."  We  left  behind  the  memories 
of  hardships  and  spending  our  free  time  killing 
rattlesnakes  and  squirrels. 

COMPILED  BY  NEPHI  LAVON  .JENSEN 

HOMESTEADERS  I  RECALL... 

"Pete"  McCullock  was  one  of  our  neighbors. 
He  lived  about  a  half  mile  away  from  where  we  did 
on  Medicine  Lodge.  His  wife  was  Mable  Hendricks; 
they  had  four  children,  three  boys  and  one  girl,  which 
they  raised.  I  believe  they  lost  a  child  while  living  at 
Medicine  Lodge,  and  it  was  buried  there  on  their 
homestead. 

Rulon  lives  in  Montana,  Leland  in  Denver, 
Colorado,  and  John  in  California.  Rhetta  moved  to 
Butte,  Montana. 

When  "Pete"  left  Medicine  Lodge  he  moved 
back  to  the  Hibbard  area,  near  Rexburg  to  farm. 
After  his  wife  died,  Pete  spent  most  of  his  time 
herding  sheep. 

Evan  and  "Jim"  Johnson  were  two  more 
nearby  homesteaders. 

Shiffler  was  close  to  the  school  house,  to  the 
west  up  on  the  bench. 

Then  there  were  a  couple  of  homesteaders 
down  on  the  flat,  who  were  bachelors  at  the  time. 
Their  names  were  Arnold  McCullock  and  my  father's 
brother.  Otto  Jensen.  I  do  not  believe  they  proved  up 
on  their  places. 

Cemore  Miller  had  a  son,  John  Miller,  who 
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homesteaded  next  to  his  father.  He  had  two  more 
sons,  "Mih"  and  "Alty"  and  a  daughter,  Blanche. 

George  McNeil  was  married  to  a  McCullock 
girl  by  the  name  of  Gladys.  They  had  one  son,  Keith; 
where  he  is,  I  don't  know. 

Leo  Neville  was  out  there,  but  don't  know  if 
they  had  any  children. 

George  Parker  was  another  neighbor.  He 
had  a  lot  of  children.  He  is  a  brother  of  Hugh  and 
Dewey  Parker  of  Hibbard. 

Will  Driscoll  was  another,  whose  family  lived 
on  Medicine  Lodge  near  us.  His  wife's  name  was 
"Lottie",  and  daughters  were  Edna  and  Myrtle  and  a 
son,  Morris.  I  know  that  Myrtle  died,  but  I  do  not 
know  about  the  rest.  When  they  left,  they  moved 
down  around  Jerome.   /  ^  •  '  -  . 

I  remember  several  families  on  Indian  Creek. 
There  were  Jared  Rock,  Ira  Hinckley,  Elias  Morris, 
Henry  Morris,  Ike  Morris— they  had  dry  farms. 
Then  on  Medicine  Lodge  . .  there  were  the  families  of 
Denning,  Clark,  Fayle,  Thomas,  Leonardson,  EUis- 
-who  were  already  established. 

My  brother,  just  younger  than  I,  started  to 
school  at  Medicine  Lodge.  They  had  the  beginners  in 
those  days  and  I  guess  I  was  in  the  third  grade.  The 
first  day  of  school.  Miss  Dillon,  who  was  the 
principal,  and  Ezra  Evans  who  was  the  other  teacher, 
said  for  us  to  write  down  what  grade  we  were  in  and 
our  name.  So,  my  brother  came  over  to  me  to  see 
how  to  spell  beginners.  I  didn't  know  how  to  spell  it 
either,  so  I  just  wrote  down  first  grade  and  he  got 
away  with  it.   He  never  did  have  to  take  beginners. 

About  the  only  thing  we  did  for  recreation  was 
to  get  on  our  horses  and  ride  down  to  Lidy  Hot 
Springs  and  picnic.  We  never  went  to  any  of  the 
dances. 

TAPED  BY  DONNA  WELLARD/TOLD  BY  LAVON 
.TENSEN/1982 


PETER  JENSEN  FAMILY 

Before  migrating  to  Camas  Meadows  my 
grandparents  were  farmers  living  between  Elsinore 
and  Glenwood  Utah,  They  were  Peter  P. and  Mary 
Jensen;  their  children  were  Carl,  Christian  Peter,  and 
Chris.   Chris  was  my  father  -he  married  my  mother. 


Anna  Kelson  in  1893. 

My  grandparents,  on  mothers  side,  were 
Soren  and  Anna  Kelson.  They  had  a  hardware 
business  in  Elsinore,  Utah.  Their  children  were  Nels, 
Jim,  Meiney,  Pete,  Anna,  Christina,  CharUe,  George, 
and  Alma. 

Grandpa  Kelson  was  the  adventurous  type. 
On  one  of  his  trips,  he  made  a  tour  of  south  eastern 
Idaho  and  fell  in  love  with  the  Camas  Country  where 
there  was  plenty  of  land  to  homestead.  The  soil  was 
deep,  irrigation  water  plentiful,  and  an  abundance  of 
outside  range  along  with  timber  to  use  for  fiiel  and 
building.  So  through  the  engineering  of  grandpa 
Kelson  in  1895,  the  Kelson  and  Jensens,  along  with 
two  neighbor  families,  made  their  move  to  Camas 
Meadows.  They  travelled  in  one  group  by  team  and 
covered  wagons  and  drove  their  cows  in  a  combined 
herd.  Grandpa  (Peter  P.)  Jensen  walked  and  drove  the 
cows  most  of  the  way;  he  would  not  ride  a  horse. 
Uncle  Carl,  who  was  12  years  old  at  that  time,  drove 
the  team  along  with  Grandma. 

My  father.  Christian  Peter,  besides  a  team  and 
wagon,  and  some  cows,  had  a  horse  he  called  Peach. 
That  horse  was  the  most  wrongly  named  as  he  was  the 
most  contemptible,  contrary  horse  in  the  west.  When 
I  was  older  I  learned  to  ride  him  and  wondered  if 
some  of  his  cursedness  didn't  rub  off  on  me. 

On  this  trip,  I  was  16  months  old  and  brother 
Aldo  was  2  months  old,  so  all  I  know  of  these  times 
is  what  Father  and  Mother  told  me. 

We  arrived  in  Camas  Meadows  in  the  summer 
of  1895,  and  everyone  old  enough  filed  on  a  160  acre 
homestead  within  a  mile  of  one  another,  and 
immediately  went  to  work  building  log  homes.  There 
was  very  little  money  and  no  income,  so  the  cabins 
were  very  crude.  Everyone  helped  one  another 
through  these  tough  times  as  much  as  possible. 

COMPILED  BY  C.  E.  ■IENSEN\1980 


STACY  JENSEN  FAMILY 

Stacy  Hans  Jensen  spent  his  early  years  in 
Kilgore,  Idaho,  where  he  was  raised  on  the  family 
ranch.  He  was  bom  June  28,  1952,  the  son  of  Hugh 
L,  and  BarDee  Donaldson  Jensen  in  Rexburg,  Idaho. 
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He  was  joined  by  two  younger  sisters,  Vicki  and 
Peggy,  and  a  brother,  Reo.  They  raised  hay  and  grain 
to  feed  their  milk  cows  at  Kilgore.  The  family  lived 
in  Kilgore  the  year  round,  where  he  attended  grade 
school.  When  the  bus  route  began  from  Kilgore  to 
Dubois,  he  went  on  to  school  at  Dubois. 

When  the  Hugh  Jensen  family  made  their 
move  to  Piano,  their  children  went  on  to  attend  the 
Sugar-Salem  school. 

During  Stacy's  senior  year  at  high  school  he 
meet  Betty  Dawn  Fisher,  whom  he  married  April  12, 
1974.    They  have  since  made  their  home  in  Piano. 

Betty  Dawn  was  bom  March  23,  1955,  the 
daughter  of  Everett  LaVoy  and  Verla  Mae  Newman 
Fisher  in  Rexburg.  She  was  raised  in  Hibbard,  where 
her  father  was  a  carpenter.  She  attended  grade 
school  in  Hibbard,  Burton,  and  Sugar  City,  then  went 
on  to  Madison  High  School 

Stacy  became  a  saddle  maker  by  trade.  He 
purchased  a  saddle  and  shoe  repair  shop  on  College 
Avenue  in  Rexburg.  He  makes  saddles,  belts,  and 
anything  else  made  of  leather.  His  father  did  the  shoe 
repair  work.  He  also  sold  tack  and  boots.  His  wife, 
worked  as  a  Dental  Assistant  for  Dr.  Young  in 
Rexburg. 

The  Jensens  have  a  daughter,  Audrey,  bom 
July  22,  1978. 

Stacy  enjoys  his  shop  business,  as  well  as 
rasing  cattle  and  horses.  He  is  a  avid  hunter  and  likes 
the  out-of-doors. 

COMPILED  BY  STACY  .TENSEN  FAMILY 


CURTIS  PEDER  JEPPESEN  SR. 

In  1962,  Curtis  and  his  brother-in-law,  Everett 
L.  Wilson,  located  and  developed  one  of  the  largest 
deposits  of  opal  in  North  America,  operating  for  the 
public  to  "dig  your  own"  at  Spencer. 

Curtis  was  bom  May  14,  1913,  atDriggs,  the 
son  of  Jens  N.  and  Laura  Sorenson  Jeppesen.  He 
attended  schools  at  Driggs  until  leaving  for  high 
school  at  Wasatch  Academy  in  Utah.  He  also 
attended  Idaho  State  University,  Utah  State  University 
and  Pasadena  Poly  tech.  After  graduating  from  high 
school  he  worked  with  his  family,  who  built  and 


operated  the  Teton  Valley  Power  and  Milling 
Company,  which  they  operated  until  1969,  when  they 
sold  to  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration.  He 
has  also  been  aji  electrical  contractor  in  Idaho  Falls 
since  1957.  He  was  the  owner  of  Sparks  Electric  Co. 
later  changing  the  name  to  Jeppesen  and  Son  Electric 
Co. 

He  was  married  to  Alice  O'Brian  and  they 
were  later  divorced.  He  later  married  Lucille  Wilson 
at  Lander,  Wyoming  on  September  6,  1957. 

He  had  one  son,  Curtis  Peder  Jeppesen  Jr.  and 
two  daughters,  Judith  Schuaneveldt  of  Hayden, 
Colorado,  and  Susan  Borton  of  Shafter,  California. 
He  had  two  sisters,  Florence  Wilcox  of  Grass  Valley, 
California,  and  Murriel  Longo  of  Cathlament, 
Washington,  and  one  brother,  J.N.  Jeppesen  Jr.  of 
Driggs. 

Curits  passed  away  in  November  of  1979;  he 
is  buried  in  Spencer  Cemetery, 

COMPILED  FROM  FAMILY  RECORDS 


ALBERT  "AL"AND  HELEN  JOHNSON 


"Al"  in  Barn.  Helen  with  Lantern 

June  weddings  conjure  up  images  of  couples 
walking    hand    in    hand    through    life,    blissfully 
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unconscious  of  anything,  but  their  own  happiness. 
One  rarely  thinks  of  the  possible  unhappiness,  and 
might  threaten  to  the  other,  as  written  by  HELEN 
JOHNSON'S  "Wool  Gathering"  column  in  the 
Enterprise-Citizen,  June  14,  1973. 

Helen  went  on  to  write.... Unhappiness  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  that  I  innocently,  but 
murderously,  threatened  my  husband  of  only  a  few 
months,  when  he  felt  it  necessary  to  work  long  hours 
after  quitting  time  on  the  ranch. 

He  was  shoeing  the  gentlest  mare  on  the  ranch 
to  have  her  ready  to  ride  for  some  nieces  and  nephews 
who  were  expected  in  a  day  or  so. 

The  sun  never  seemed  to  stay  in  the  sky  long 
enough  hours  to  get  everything  done.  I  had  been 
holding  supper  hot  for  a  long  time  when  I  was 
relieved  to  see  him  heading  fox  the  house.  I  hurriedly 
dished  up  the  food  and  was  putting  it  on  the  table 
when  he  came  in,  all  out  of  breath  and  asked  for  my 
help.  I  sat  the  dishes  in  the  warming  oven  and  rushed 
after  him.    He  was  already  nearly  to  the  barn. 

When  I  arrived  he  had  the  kerosene  lantern  lit 
and  asked  me  to  hold  it  high  in  the  air  above  him  so 
he  could  see  to  finish  setting  the  horse's  shoe.  He  had 
been  working  in  the  corral  to  benefit  by  the  last  of 
the  light,  but  the  horse,  so  gentle  for  everything  else, 
was  determined  not  to  get  new  shoes  that  night.  She 
had  kicked  him  black  and  blue. 

He  decided  the  only  way  he  could  get  the  job 
dovm  was  to  tie  her  in  the  stall  and  tie  one  foot  in  a 
sleigh.  He  had  no  trouble  getting  this  done,  and  I 
held  the  light  in  various  places  as  he  directed. 

He  picked  up  the  foot  he  needed  to  shoe  and 
asked  me  to  come  closer  with  the  light. 

Being  naturally  afraid  of  all  animals,  I  was 
keeping  all  the  distance  I  could  between  me  and  the 
horse.  "Al"  finally  succeeded  in  getting  me  close 
enough  so  that  the  light  fell  on  the  hoof.  He  filled  his 
mouth  with  horse  shoe  nails,  picked  up  the  hammer 
and  banged. 

Bang!  The  horse  threw  a  fit,  struggled  to  kick 
-  (it  only  had  two  feet  besides  the  one  "Al"  was 
holding)  fought  to  get  that  one,  as  well  as  the  tied  one, 
fi-ee  and  managed  to  fall  down. 

During  all  this  "Al"  was  in  total  darkness  with 
feet  flying  the  every  direction  and  the  heavy  body  of 
the  horse  brushing  his  own  body  from  his  head  to  his 
shoulder  to  his  hip  and  knees.    In  his  efforts  to  keep 


the  horse  from  rolling  on  him  or  on  anything  that 
might  hurt  the  horse,  he  was  scrambling  all  over  the 
stall. 

I  heard  a  few  words  that  were  new  to  my 
vocabulary,  being  still  not  much  more  than  a  bride. 

It  didn't  occur  to  me  that  I  was  still  grasping 
the  kerosene  lantern  in  a  frightened  death  grip  atop  a 
pile  of  dry  manure,  the  farthest  spot  I  could  find  from 
the  horse,  until  "Al"  came  panting  outside. 

"I'll  take  the  light.  You  go  back  and  keep 
supper  hot.  I'll  come  as  soon  as  I  can." 

"Don't  you  want  me  to  hold  the  lantern  any 
more?" 

"I'll  try  to  balance  it  on  the  post  of  the  stall. 
There  isn't  any  hook  to  hang  it." 

We  had  just  moved  there  a  few  days  before 
and  nothing  was  set  up  for  convenience  as  the  ranch 
hadn't  been  lived  on  for  several  years. 

I  followed  him  in  to  watch  the  procedure. 
Every  time  he  set  the  lantern  down  the  horse  kicked 
again  and  jarred  the  post  just  enough  that  the  lantern 
wobbled  unsteadily. 

"What  if  he  knocks  it  off?" 

"Well,  I  was  afraid  of  that  when  I  came  to  get 
you.  But  I've  decided  now  that  I'd  rather  have  it  fall 
off  into  that  loose  straw  and  start  the  straw  on  fire, 
and  then  the  barn,  and  then  burn  up  the  horse  and  me, 
than  I  would  to  be  terribly  mangled  so  that  you  would 
be  tied  to  a  helpless  invalid  all  the  rest  of  your  life. 
So  you  go  back  to  the  kitchen  and  I'll  manage  the  best 
lean." 

"But  -" 

"Now!  Go  on!" 

And  that  was  the  only  time  he  ever  sounded  as 
if  he  might  have  regretted  the  fact  that  he  once  said, 
"I  do." 

I  went  back  to  the  point  of  safety  in  which  I 
had  stood  terrified  and  listened  to  the  curses,  muffled 
by  the  nails  again  fanned  out  between  his  lips.  I 
listened  to  the  restless  horse.  My  eyes  sought  out  the 
stars  and  I  said  a  little  prayer  for  his  safety  and 
another  of  Thanksgiving  that  he  had  survived  the 
struggle  with  the  horse  in  total  darkness,  and  I 
wondered  if  I  could  have  lived  with  myself  if  I  had 
been  the  cause  of  any  of  the  horrible  pictures  my  mind 
now  conjured  up. 

Slowly  I  walked  back  to  the  house,  put 
another  chunk  of  pine  wood  in  the  stove  and  watched 
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it  kindle  into  flame  before  I  replaced  the  round  lid. 

Hurriedly  I  glanced  out  of  the  window  which 
faced  toward  the  barn,  and  I  knew  that  "Al"  would 
never  cease  to  try  to  get  it  out  and  keep  it  out  if  the 
barn  did  catch  on  fire  -  not  as  long  as  he  had  a  single 
breath  left  in  him. 

I  could  see  thin  lines  of  light  between  the  logs 
of  the  barn,  badly  in  need  of  chinking.  Were  they 
light  from  the  kerosene  lamp?  Or  was  it  reflected 
from  the  burning  straw? 

By  the  time  Al  returned  to  the  kitchen  and 
announced  he  was  ravenous  and  the  supper  smelled 
mighty  good,  I  had  lost  my  appetite  completely. 

Ringing  in  my  ears  were  the  words  my  friends 
had  shouted  at  us  as  we  boarded  the  train  for  our 
honeymoon.  They  yelled,  "Good  Luck!  Hope  you 
have  a  long  and  happy  life  together." 

More  than  anything  else  in  the  world,  I 
echoed  those  wishes. 

Good  luck  all  you  newly  weds!  May  you  all 
have  a  long  and  happy  life  together! 

You  might  say  alls  well,  that  ends  well. 

"Al"  and  Helen  had  a  good  life  together. 
Albert  Johnson  and  Helen  Marguerite  Hesser  were 
married  January  23,  1946  in  Bountiful,  Utah. 

She  was  born  May  30,  1911,  the  daughter  of 
Claud  and  Daisy  Hesser  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  She 
attended  schools  at  Bountiful,  Utah  and  Rigby,  Idaho. 
She  also  attended  Utah  State  University. 

After  her  schooling,  she  worked  for  her  father 
at  his  drugstore  and  giftshop  in  Bountiful. 

Helen  became  a  writer  and  belonged  to  the 
Writers  League  in  Utah.  Intermittently,  for  over  a 
total  of  13  years,  she  served  as  correspondent  for  the 
county  of  Clark  for  the  local  newspaper. 

Albert  L.  Johnson  was  born  February  12, 
1906  at  Sheller  County,  Illinois. 

During  their  lives  together,  they  ranched  in 
Wyoming,  Montana  and  Idaho. 

To  this  union  three  children  were  bom: 
Charley  "Buckey",  George  "Rawhide",  and  Beverly 
Johnson  Gilger. 

"Al"  passed  away  November  13,  1965  at 
Idaho  Falls. 

Helen  continued  to  live  at  their  home  in 
Dubois. 

Helen  passed  away  December  30,  1983. 

Both  "Al"  and  Helen  were  both  laid  to  rest  at 


the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

AUTHOR  HELEN  HESSER  .lOHNSON 


HYRUM  "HY"  W.  AND  CARLIA  B. 
HANSEN  JOHNSON 

"Hy"  Walter  Johnson  and  his  family  were 
early  homesteaders  of  the  Sinks  of  Medicine  Lodge. 
Many  of  the  homesteaders  of  this  area  would  work 
their  dry  farm  land  during  the  growing  season,  then 
live  during  the  winter  months  at  their  original 
homesites,  such  as  Johnson,  who  lived  at  Rigby. 
Other  families  of  the  "Cedar  Butte"  area  included 
several  Call  families,  Warings,  Fulwiders  and  others. 
A  number  of  these  residents  also  lived  here  the  year 
round,  with  their  children  attending  the  Cedar  Butte 
log  school. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  a  barber  by  trade,  operating 
barber  shops  in  Idaho  Falls,  Roberts,  Dubois,  Rigby 
and  Rexburg  for  many  years.  While  at  the  Sinks  of 
Medicine  Lodge  he  continued  to  carry  on  his 
profession  where  he  was  the  community  barber. 

"Hy"  was  born  November  16,  1874  at 
Grantham  York,  Canada.  Carlia  was  born  February 
21,  1878  at  Pleasant  View,  Utah,  the  daughter  of 
Jeppa  Peter  and  Carolin  Larson  Hansen. 

"Hy"  and  Carlia  B.  Hansen,  were  united  in 
marriage  September  2,  1901  at  Idaho  Falls.  This 
marriage  was  later  solemnized  in  1912  at  the  Salt  Lake 
LDS  Temple. 

Their  family  included:  Mrs.  "Ren"  (Wanda) 
Willes;  Mrs.  J.D.  (Donna)  Thornock;  Miss  Wallean 
Johnson;  Miss  Clover  Johnson  and  Mrs.  G.W.  (Wava) 
Story,  and  three  foster  children. 

("Ren"  and  Wanda  Willes  were  of  Dubois. 
Their  children  included:    Dale,  Betsy  and  Billie.) 

Carlia  preceded  her  husband  in  death  July  13, 
1943. 

"Hy"   died  at  the   home  of  a  daughter   in 

California  at  the  age  of  80  on  November  4,   1954. 

The  Roberts  Cemetery  was  selected  for  their  burial 

site. 

COMPILED  FROM  FAMH.Y  RECORDS 
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JOHNNY  JOHNSON 

Following  Jack  Hayden,  Johnny  Johnson,  a  very 
small  man  of  perhaps  28  to  30  years  of  age,  was 
employed  by  the  Medicine  Lodge  Cattle  Association  to 
perform  the  usual  function  of  the  association  rider. 
Johnny  knew  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  job  and  made 
many  friends,  especially  among  the  young  men  of 
Medicine  Lodge.  The  youngsters  enjoyed  listening  to 
his  many  stories  (not  all  suitable  for  mixed  company). 

Johnny  was  single  and  lived  in  the  house  vacated 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayden.  As  I  recall,  Johnny 
Johnson  served  as  the  association  rider  for  two 
seasons. 

COMPILED  BY  CARL  LEONARSON 


J.O.  JOHNSON  FAMILY 
(Railroad  Operator  in  Spencer  early  1900s) 
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KENNETH  AND  BEATRICE 
HOOPES  JOHNSON 

TO  MOM  AND  DAD-My  first  memories  of 


our  life  are  very  faint,  but  as  a  small  child  I  can 
remember  some  of  the  times  when  we  lived  at  the 
U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station,  where  Dad  was 
employed  at  that  time.  I  can  remember  the  time  we'd 
go  to  the  cook  house  to  see  a  dear  friend  of  the  folks— 
"Ma"  Nance.  She  was  the  Mess  Club  cook  there.  I 
remember  going  to  see  other  friends  up  there  and  who 
are  still  dear  friends— the  Clair  Terrill's  and  the  Bud 
Rasmussen's,  whose  daughter  Elaine  and  I  were  good 
friends  through  out  our  school  years.  I  also 
remember  when  we  lived  at  Humphrey  and  Dad 
worked  for  the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station.  There 
I  can  see  Elaine  and  myself  riding  her  bike  down  the 
hill  and  crashing  many  times  and  picnic's  to  Mrs. 
Boatman's  eating  wild  radish  sandwiches.  Also  that 
was  probably  the  only  time  my  brother  Jerry  was,  or 
has  been,  knocked  cold.  He  was  riding  a  horse  and 
jumping  ditches.  It  was  a  terrifying  time  for  Dad  and 
Mom.  Dad  had  to  go  get  his  mother.  Grandma 
Hoopes  in  Dubois,  as  she  was  a  nurse,  to  come  and 
stay  with  us  until  Jerry  came  around  and  was  back  to 
normal. 

The  next  time  I  remember  was  our  move  to 
Ammon,  out  of  Idaho  Falls.  I  remember  the  Ball's 
older  kids  liking  to  put  me  in  a  cellar,  closet,  or  some 
other  scary  place  and  scaring  the  heck  out  of  me.  Dad 
worked  for  Ball's.  This  was  during  the  war  and 
rationing;  things  were  tough  for  everyone.  Dad  was 
going  to  go  to  war,  but  guess  they  didn't  want  him, 
due  to  the  size  of  his  family.  By  that  time.  Fay  was 
a  baby  and  there  were  the  five  of  us  kids  at  home. 
Thank  God. 

Mother  and  Dad  were  always  happy,  as  I 
recall,  even  though  the  money  was  scarce.  Then  we 
moved  back  to  Dubois  on  Christmas  Eve  in  1947.  I 
was  in  the  third  grade  with  Jerry,  and  Larry  was  in 
the  first  grade.  From  then  to  this  day  of  04/01/85  the 
folks  have  lived  in  the  same,  only  remodeled,  house, 
and  all  of  us  kids  finished  our  school  years  in  Dubois. 

Some  of  my  favorite  memories  now  are  of  the 
time  Dad  and  Mom  would  get  up  before  the  chickens 
were  awake  and  announce  we  were  going  to  visit 
someone,  or  just  go  on  a  day  trip.  We  all  went, 
without  exception.  If  you  had  made  other  plans,  they 
were  changed,  because  we  were  family  and  we  were 
all  going  along.  I  am  so  glad  now  things  were  that 
way,  for  it  was  a  special  time.  Sometimes  we'd  just 
ride  and  see  the  country,  but  we  did  it  together,  no 
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matter  what.  Come  to  think  of  it,  we  did  a  lot  as  a 
family —from  fishing,  riding  around,  horse  back  riding, 
and  working.  We  had  cows  to  milk,  pigs  to  slop, 
chickens  to  feed  and  a  horse,  "Flicka,"to  ride,  for  a 
time  at  least  in  our  childhood.  I  guess  the  biggest 
project  we  ever  tackled  was  from  the  sewer  to  the 
shingles  on  the  roof.  At  the  time  of  the  house 
building,  I  was  ready  to  divorce  Dad.  He  and  I 
couldn't  get  along  over  fifteen  minutes  at  one  time  and 
he  loved  to  holler  "sis"  can  you  help  me  with  this 
wiring  or  whatever.  Then  we'd  be  fighting  within  a 
few  minutes.  That  was  very  flustering  for  me,  as  I 
knew  nothing  about  being  a  carpenter,  plumber, 
electrician  or  such,  but  thanks  to  Dad,  today  I  can  do 
a  lot  of  it,  and  have  saved  many  dollars  in  doing  so 
myself.  Today  when  I  come  to  Dubois,  and  see  the 
house  and  go  into  it,  I  feel  proud  that  I  was  able  to  do 
whatever  I  could  to  help  build  it  to  the  fine  home  it  is 
today.  Thank  you  for  letting  or  making  me  do  my 
share. 

I  not  only  remember  the  work  we  shared,  but 
we  had  many  good  times  along  with  the  sad  times  we 
shared. 

I  remember  the  many  Halloweens,  when  there 
was  no  money  to  buy  treats.  Dad  would  make  a  big 
batch  of  fudge  for  everyone.  This  winter  in  Arizona, 
Wendy  and  I  went  out  to  Mom  and  Dad's  and  conned 
him  into  making  us  some  fudge,  to  see  if  he'd  lost  his 
touch.  He  must  practice  often,  as  it  still  is  just  as 
delicious  now,  as  when  we  were  kids. 

When  Mom  was  in  the  accident  with  several 
Dubois  Relief  Society  Ladies  between  Roberts  and 
Menan,  it  was  a  very  sad  time  for  our  growing  up 
years.  We  saw  her  suffer  over  and  over  again.  When 
most  of  us  may  have  given  up,  she  didn't,  and  came 
through  the  bad  after  effect,  fairly  well.  I  know  she 
still  has  pains  from  it  all.  Mom— you  went  to  work 
and  helped  out  so  none  of  us  kids  would  have  to  go 
without  the  things  kids  want  and  need,  when  I'm  sure 
it  would  have  been  easier  to  stay  at  home  and  raise 
your  family.  This  put  a  job  on  each  of  us,  which  has 
helped  us  in  our  daily  lives  now,  and  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  your  part. 

Although  money  wasn't  always  plentiful,  we 

never  had  to  go  without  the  main  things  we  needed,  or 

\  just  plain  wanted.   We  were  blessed  to  have  the  most 

important  thing  in  life,  LOVE.    This  made  us  richer 

for  giving  of  ourselves  and  loving  others.    I  love  you 


both  very  much;  although  I  fail  to  express  my  love,  I 
hope  you  know  every  day  you  live,  how  much  you 
mean  to  me. 

Now  the  years  have  slipped  by  and  we're  out 
on  our  own  with  good  families,  and  tons  of  friends. 
I  love  each  of  my  brothers  and  sister,  the  spouses  they 
have  chosen,  as  well  as  their  children.  In  other 
words,  I  am  the  luckiest  person  on  this  earth  to  have 
the  family  I  have.  If  I  had  a  choice,  this  I'd  never 
change. 

When  Kenny  and  I  first  had  Casey  and  you 
both  came  to  Jackson,  Montana,  to  share  our  joy,  it 
meant  so  much  to  me.  Then  when  we  asked  you  to  go 
with  us  to  get  Wendella  Fran,  named  after  you,  you 
were  afraid  our  car  wouldn't  make  the  trip,  so  you 
took  yours. 

Remember  the  time  we  went  fishing  behind 
Ray  and  Ginger's  house  in  the  river?  We  caught  a 
few-didn't  think  Mom  would  ever  get  out  of  the  creek. 
We  have  had  so  many  good  times,  and  I  look  forward 
to  having  many  more. 

I  could  write  a  book  about  our  lives,  but  I'll 
limit  this  to  a  short  story  and  leave  room  for  a  photo. 

My  children  are  growing  up  fast,  and  when  I 
look  at  them  I  feel  sad.  I  used  to  wonder  why  each 
time  I'd  come  home,  my  mother  would  cry,  as  she 
used  to  when  they'd  leave  in  the  fall  for  Arizona, 
where  they  spent  many  winters  during  retirement 
years.  Now,  I,  too,  know  the  feelings.  Some  parents 
are  so  glad  when  the  baby  chicks  leave  the  nest,  but 
I'm  sure  our  parents  would  have  kept  all  of  us 
forever,  if  we  hadn't  wanted  to  break  away  on  our 
own. 

Kenny,  I,  and  our  family,  who  also  lived  in 
Arizona  a  few  winters,  looked  forward  to  your  visits. 
All  this,  and  the  time  we  spent  with  Leila  and  Wayne 
made  our  winter  worth  while  in  going  to  Arizona. 
Although  I  hated  the  country,  the  traffic,  and  many  of 
the  natives,  I  think  it  would  do  them  good  to  live  in 
our  dear  Idaho,  to  learn  about  people. 

Well,  it's  spring  again,  finally  the  snow  is 
going,  and  I'm  sure  in  a  week  or  so  you'll  be  home 
again  too,  ready  to  celebrate  your  fiftieth  wedding 
anniversary. 

COMPILED      BY      BEATRICE      HOOPES 
■IOHNSON/DAUGHTER/198S. 
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MARTIN  AND  BEULAH  EVANS  JOHNSON 


"Olie"  &  Gertrude-  Buelah  &  Martin 

My  family,  John  C.  and  Sarah  Evans,  came 
to  the  community  of  Medicine  Lodge  in  1915.  I  was 
in  the  5th  grade  at  the  time.  I  finished  school  and 
graduated  from  the  8th  grade  at  the  Medicine  Lodge 
old  school  house  which  was  located  by  the  creek,  just 
north  of  the  last  brick  school  house.  My  sister,  Mary 
E.  Evans  Thomas,  was  my  teacher  at  the  time  of  my 
graduation.  She  had  married  Dan  Thomas,  a  rancher 
of  the  area,  and  they  also  lived  on  the  Lodge. 

Father  was  a  school  trustee  for  the  District 
several  years.  Mother  cooked  for  the  men  working  on 
the  school  house  when  it  was  being  built. 

Martin  Johnson  and  I  were  married  in  1923, 
in  Idaho  Falls. 

My  husband,  his  brother,  and  their  father 
owned  a  sawmill  up  Middle  Creek.  They  had  several 
men  working  for  them.  After  Martin  and  I  were 
married  I  did  the  cooking  for  the  crew. 

Our  children  include:  Isla  Bryne  Johnson 
O'Hay  and  Teddy  Johnson. 

We  now  enjoy  our  9  grandchildren  and  2  great 
grandchildren. 

COMPILED  BY  BEULAH  EVANS  .lOHNSON 


MOSE  AND  KITTY  WILLIAMS 
JOHNSON 


Mrs.  Kitty  Johnson,  was  just  three  years  of 
age  when  she  came  to  Idaho  with  her  family.  She  was 
the  former  Miss  Kitty  Williams,  no  stranger  to 
longtime  residents  of  Camas,  Market  Lake,  and 
Dubois. 

With  the  exception  of  a  younger  sister,  Mrs. 
Ella  Niece,  in  Kalispell,  Montana,  Mrs.  Johnson  was 
the  last  of  the  prominent  Williams  family. 

Mrs.  Johnson  was  born  October  15,  1877,  in 
Blue  Earth  County,  Minnesota,  the  daughter  of  Hugh 
and  Ruth  Reese.  Her  dad  was  of  Welsh  descent.  He 
had  settled  in  Minnesota  coming  from  Wisconsin.  He 
was  a  native  of  North  Wales;  being  born  in  what  is 
translated  from  Welsh  to  be  'Rock  of  the  Winds'. 
Miss  Ruth  Reese  was  the  daughter  of  a  noted 
Presbyterian  Minister,  who  had  moved  to  Minnesota 
from  Pennsylvania. 

With  her  parents,  3  brothers,and  1  sister,  the 
family  moved  to  Coalville,  Utah,  around  1881.  One 
sister  was  born  there. 

Around  1883  the  family  moved  to  a  homestead 
near  Lewisville,  Idaho.  Here  her  brother,  "Ray" 
Williams,  was  born,  and  a  sister  Jeanette. 

December  5,  1894  Kitty  married  Mose 
Johnson,  who  achieved  considerable  fame  as  an 
Arizona  cowboy.  Henry  Petit,  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
performed  the  ceremony.  Petit  had  just  married  two 
years  before  into  the  Adams  family,  being  the  husband 
of  Lavina  Adams,  who  was  also  a  step-daughter  of  the 
famous  J.  B.  Cutshaw.  Witnesses  at  the  wedding 
were  Wm  and  Hilda  Williams. 

Mose  and  Kitty  moved  to  the  Bear  Paw 
Mountains,  section  of  Montana.  In  1900  Kitty's  dad, 
Hugh,  went  to  visit  them,  becoming  ill  on  the  stage 
near  Chinook.  Before  they  could  reach  him,  he  had 
expired  there  at  71.  Hugh  Williams  was  put  to  rest 
after  their  arrival. 

Soon  after  this  the  family  moved  back  to 
Market  Lake,  where  they  had  property.  Their  son, 
Hugh,  lived  for  a  time  in  Dubois,  working  with  the 
phone  company.  For  many  years  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  Butte  &  Market  Lake  Canal  Company,  serving 
for  some  years  in  the  capacity  of  watermaster.  In 
1956,  upon  the  death  of  A.  W.  Stibal,  Hugh  was 
named  a  director  of  this  famous  company.  Hugh  and 
his  wife,  the  former  Ellen  Hart,  then  became  engaged 
in  the  operation  of  a  large  26-capacity  trailer  court 
near  their  home. 
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Hugh  has  daughters,  Beverly,  who  is  married 
to  M.  E.  Asher  and  lives  in  Carson  City,  Nevada; 
Sunny  Dee  who  is  married  to  Ralph  Wheeler  of 
Roberts,  Idaho;  and  sons:  "Bobby",  married  Beverly 
Nielsen  of  Hamer,  Idaho.  He  worked  at  the  atomic 
plant;  and  Monte,  who  is  at  home.  His  brothers 
were:  Kyle,  Mick,  Bennie  and  Hugh.  Mick  was  the 
last  of  the  brothers  to  pass  away,  4-23-93,  and  was 
buried  in  Idaho  Falls  Rose  Hill  Cemetery. 

Kitty  attended  a  school  term  in  1892  in  the 
Market  Lake  School.  The  brick  building  housed  the 
Baptist  church  later,  as  of  the  late  '50s  it  was  owned 
by  the  Chehey  family.  Miss  Augusta  Fletcher  was  the 
teacher,  she  later  taught  in  Dubois.  Her  dad  ran  the 
stage  line  from  Market  Lake  to  Rexburg.  Some  of  the 
Market  Lake  students  then  were:  "Nellie"  Burwell, 
later  married  Charles  Harwood;  "Bob"  Adams,  Olive 
Wynn,  Edna  Lyle,  "Annie"  Larson  and  Hilda  Larson. 

Mose  and  Kitty  were  the  parents  of  ten 
children,  five  preceded  her  in  death,  as  did  her 
husband. 

She  passed  away  after  a  long  illness  at  the  age 
of  95,  December  23,  1972. 

Internment  was  at  the  Lewisville  Cemetery, 

SUBMITTED  BY  WILLIAMS  FAMILY 


OLIF  LEE  AND  GERTRUDE 
EVANS  JOHNSON 


Gertrude 

& 
"Olie" 


My  father,  James  Johnson,  was  born  at 
Kimling,  Denmark,  my  mother  came  from  there  also. 
They  first  arrived  in  New  York,  to  Detroit,  on  to 
Utah,  and  from  there  to  Rexburg. 

We  filed  for  our  homestead  in  1913,  but  didn't 
go  there  until  the  spring  of  1914.    These  are  some  of 


the  fellows  that  went  out  when  we  did:  Harry  Rock, 
"Dave"  Rock,  Walter  Jensen,  Miller  and  son,  Driscol, 
George  McNeil,  Vern  Parker,  George  Parker,  Peter 
McCullock,  and  Ezra  Evans.  "Ren"  Green  was  our 
neighbor  from  Small,  homesteading  next  to  us. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  left  Hibbard  and  went 
out  to  Medicine  Lodge  was  because  Dad  only  had  40 
acres  and  he  had  six  boys  at  home.  There  was  Roy, 
Arnold,  Olif,  Roland,  Melvin,  and  Chester.  There 
was  a  girl,  Pearl,  but  she  died  before  I  was  born. 
Lewis  wasn't  born  until  after  I  quit  the  dry  farm. 
Nettie  was  married  and  Rella  just  stayed  at  Hibbard. 
Dad  figured  that  this  was  a  good  opportunity  to  go  out 
and  start  a  dry  farm,  for  there  wasn't  enough  work  for 
us  on  the  forty  acres.  We  took  a  plow,  harrow,  and 
a  drill.  We  didn't  need  a  leveler  because  we  didn't 
level  the  ground.  We  bought  a  header  from  Bill  and 
Fred  Summer.  That  fall  we  headed  and  stacked  the 
grain.  "Ren"  Green  came  and  threshed  for  us.  We 
raised  turkey  red  wheat.  It  didn't  yield  too  heavy  but 
it  was  good  wheat.  All  the  neighbors  would  pitch  in 
and  help  each  other  thresh.  The  separator  was  run  by 
a  steam  engine  with  a  belt  on  it,  and  was  fed  coal. 

One  year  the  crops  came  up  looking  good, 
then  it  wouldn't  rain  and  the  dry  season  would  hit. 
No  one  prospered  or  we  would  have  still  been  out 
there. 

Dad  went  up  to  Black  Mountain,  West  about 
twelve  miles  away,  and  got  logs  out  for  the  cabin. 
When  it  was  finished,  it  measured  about  24"  x  16" 
with  a  tar  roof  and  a  board  floor. 

I  would  stay  out  and  plow  until  June.  Then  I 
would  come  in  and  thin  sugar  beets.  Then  I  would  go 
back  out  and  plow  until  it  would  get  so  dry  that  I 
couldn't.  We  used  eight  head  of  horses  and  a  saddle 
horse.  We  didn't  feed  them  hay  or  grain,  so  we 
would  work  four  head  in  the  morning  and  turn  them 
out  at  noon  to  graze  and  work  the  other  four.  We 
would  work  around  ten  hours  a  day.  We  each  had 
320  acres  of  homesteaded  ground.  We  had  a  water 
tank  made  at  Rexburg  to  haul  water  for  our  home  use 
and  the  stock.  We  hauled  our  water  from  Denning, 
who  was  a  sheep  man,  west  from  us  about  a  mile. 
Later  we  built  a  cistern  that  held  six  loads  from  our 
water  tank.  We  would  use  that  for  our  stock  and  use 
the  water  out  of  the  tank  for  the  house. 

We  used  to  watch  the  train  go  up  slowly  and 
come  down  fast.    One  day  Barney  (Roland) 
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watched  a  run  away  train.  The  brakes  went  out  on  it 
and  they  didn't  get  it  stopped  until  it  reached  the  Lava 
(Camas)  north  of  Hamer. 

Roy  traded  his  place  for  a  wet  farm  at 
Roberts,  and  then  lost  that  because  the  lava  was  too 
close  to  the  surface. 

The  last  year  I  was  out  there  we  got  $4.80  a 
bushel  for  my  grain.  It  would  only  yield  from  nine  to 
twelve  bushels  an  acre.  We  used  my  dog  "Jack"  to 
keep  the  deer  and  cattle  out  of  the  crops.  All  I  would 
have  to  do  is  yell,  "turn  them,"  and  he'd  run  in  front 
of  the  cows,  grab  them  by  their  nose  and  flip  them 
over.  I  guess  the  cattle  men  didn't  appreciate  this 
very  much  because  they  shot  my  dog.  There  were  lots 
of  sage  hens,  deer,  and  antelope.  I  didn't  shoot  any 
of  them  because  I  didn't  like  wild  meat.  Roy's  wife, 
Lavemia  killed  a  sage  hen  with  a  horsewhip  one  day 
when  she  was  fetching  the  cows  in.  George  Packer 
hunted  coyotes  with  a  hound  dog  called  Pepper  until 
the  dog  got  rabid  and  he  had  to  be  shot. 

"Pete"  McCullock  lost  his  horses  and  he 
borrowed  a  little  gray  saddle  horse  that  was  a  little 
flighty.  He  was  afraid  of  his  own  shadow.  I  told  him 
to  use  the  saddle  but  he  said  the  halter  was  enough. 
A  few  minutes  later  the  horse  had  come  back.  So  I 
got  on  my  horse  and  went  to  look  for  "Pete".  I  found 
him  sitting  besides  the  road,  where  my  horse  had 
pitched  him,  smoking  a  cigarette.  I  asked  him  what 
happened  and  he  replied  that,  he'd  just  lit  a  match  and 
he  had  lit  there. 

After  eight  years  I  came  back  to  Hibbard  and 
have  been  living  here  ever  since.  My  brother, 

Martin,  myself  and  our  wives  enjoyed  attending 
several  Medicine  Lxxige  School  Reunions  at  the  old 
school,  as  well  as  the  1985  First  All  County  School 
Reunion  in  Dubois  (Our  picture  above  was  taken  at 
the  Dubois  school). 

I  was  78  in  January  1980. 

COMPILED  BY  OLIF  JOHNSON 

GERTRUDE  EVANS  JOHNSON 

Our  family  moved  to  Medicine  Lxxige  in  1915. 
I  started  to  school  there  in  1916,  being  only  8  years 
old  at  the  time.  We  started  school  in  the  old  brick 
school  house  (the  first  brick  school)  right  on  Medicine 
Lodge  Creek.  My  dad  helped  build  the  new  school. 
We  boarded  the  carpenters,  and  also  one  of  the 


teachers  that  taught  there.  My  parents  were  John  C. 
and  Sarah  Schooley  Evans,  originally  from  Kansas. 
When  our  family  left  Medicine  Lodge  we  moved  to 
Osgood,  I  was  in  the  8th  grade  at  the  time.  An  older 
sister,  Mary,  was  married  to  "Dan"  Thomas,  and 
living  at  Medicine  Lodge,  where  she  was  a  teacher. 

I  married  "Olie"  D.  Johnson  March  8,  1927 
at  Medicine  Lodge.  We  met  at  the  school  house,  at  a 
party.    However,  he  didn't  attend  school  there. 

He  and  his  brother,  Martin  and  dad,  John 
Martin  Johnson  operated  a  sawmill  on  Middle  Creek. 
They  had  moved  there  in  1920. 

"Olie"  and  I  left  Medicine  Lodge  in  1928, 
when  our  oldest  daughter  was  a  baby,  and  moved  to 
Flathead  Valley,  Montana,  where  we  have  resided 
since.  Besides  our  oldest  daughter, Geraldine,  born  in 
1928,  we  had  another  daughter,  Josephine  bom  to  us 
in  January  1930.  They  are  both  married.  Geraldine 
has  4  sons  and  one  daughter  and  Jo  has  5  daughters 
and  one  son. 

We  have  farmed  all  of  our  life  and  Olie  has 
worked  in  the  timber  and  cut  Christmas  trees.  He  still 
cuts  Christmas  trees  every  fall  for  Christmas  Tree 
Company,  besides  cutting  a  truckload  for  ourselves 
and  we  take  them  to  Las  Vegas  to  sell,  and  then  spend 
our  winters  in  California  with  our  youngest  daughter 
who  is  in  Riverside. 

My  sister  Beulah,  married  my  husbands 
brother,  Martin,  and  the  four  of  us  have  been  together 
and  worked  together  for  many  years.  The  men  work 
in  the  trees  together,  and  we  work  together.  For 
several  years  Beulah  and  I  were  employed  at  the  Pea 
Factory  in  Ronan,  Montana,  (where  we  live),  until 
that  firm  went  out  of  business.  Beulah  and  Martin 
celebrated  their  50th  wedding  anniversary  in  1975, 
and  we  celebrated  ours  March  8,  1977. 

We  are  members  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter  Day  Saints.  Both  of  our  daughters  and  their 
families  are  also  members  of  the  church. 

COMPILED  BY  GERTRUDE  EVANS  .JOHNSON 


ROY  JOHNSON  FAMILY 

James  Johnson,  with  his  two  boys,  Roy  and 
Cliff,  hauled  the  logs  to  Medicine  Lodge  and  erected 
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their  house  the  summer  of  1915.  This  log  house  was 
torn  down  at  Hibbard  and  rebuilt  for  Roy  and 
Lavernia  at  Medicine  Lodge.  Lavernia  and  Roy  went 
there  to  live  and  finished  daubing  the  inside  of  the 
house  after  they  moved  in.  Roy  took  three  wagons 
out  with  his  family  to  Medicine  Lodge.  One  wagon 
hauled  a  load  of  hay  that  they  had  purchased  from 
David  Rock  at  $15  a  ton. 

Our  Bishop's  name  was  Joseph  E.  Rigby,  and 
we  took  the  tithing,  three  pigs,  to  him  at  Hibbard. 
We  knew  there  wasn't  any  place  out  there  where  we 
could  pay  it. 

One  day,  while  we  were  working,  a  coyote 
came  and  picked  up  my  great  big  rooster  by  the  neck 
and  away  he  went.  I  ran  after  him  for  about  half  of 
a  mile  and  he  dropped  the  rooster.  I  picked  it  up  and 
took  it  back  to  the  house.  All  the  rooster  would  do 
was  caw,  caw,  caw.  In  a  few  days  I  couldn't  stand  it 
so  I  killed  it. 

The  sage  hens  would  come  up  in  the  barnyard 
when  we  would  feed  our  chickens.  Roy  would  take 
his  gun  and  pick  a  nice  fat  sage  hen  and  kill  it.  They 
were  really  good  to  eat. 

We  had  a  big  black  dog.  Every  time  Roy 
would  leave  or  go  to  town,  and  I  stayed  home,  the 
dog  would  stay  home  and  when  he  thought  it  was 
about  time  for  Roy  to  come  home  he  would  lay  down 
by  the  house  with  his  ear  on  the  ground  listening  for 
the  wagon.  When  he  would  hear  the  wagon  coming 
he  would  start  to  yip,  and  the  closer  Roy  would  get  to 
home,  the  louder  he  would  bark.  As  soon  as  he  could 
see  him  he'd  run  across  the  canyon  and  meet  the 
wagon.  Roy  would  put  him  up  in  the  wagon  with 
him.  One  morning  as  Roy  went  out  to  work  he  called 
back  and  said  something  was  wrong  with  the  dog.  I 
went  out  and  looked  him  over  and  he  was  frothing  at 
the  mouth  and  growling.  Roy  said  he  must  have 
rabies.  He  got  a  chain  and  tied  him  to  the  wagon. 
For  a  couple  of  days,  the  longer  he  was  there  the 
crazier  he  got.  A  Clark  sheep  man  came  along  and 
said  the  dog  had  rabies.   Roy  killed  the  dog. 

We  had  to  go  about  seven  miles  from  where 
we  lived  to  get  to  Dubois.  It  would  take  us  all  day  to 
get  there  and  back.  We  had  to  take  feed  for  the 
horses. 

In  the  summertime  I'd  go  down  to  the  Lodge. 
I  followed  a  cattle  trail,  riding  a  horse,  with  Harvey 
most  of  the  time,  unless  Roy  could  be  at  the  house. 


The  hill  was  so  steep  we'd  almost  fall  over  the  horses 
head  going  down  hill,  and  coming  back  we  would 
have  to  cling  to  the  mane  in  order  to  stay  on. 

For  our  winter  and  summer  meat,  Roy  and  I 
and  the  little  kids  would  go  fishing.  We'd  climb  down 
over  the  cliff  and  then  climb  back  up,  unless  we  rode 
our  horses  down. 

The  coyotes  would  howl  every  night  and  there 
were  a  lot  of  them.  Roy  had  gone  down  for  hay  and 
couldn't  make  it  back  in  one  day.  So  we  knew  he 
wouldn't  be  back  that  night.  Harvey  and  I  had  gone 
on  to  bed  when  we  heard  some  one  hollering  "ya 
who,  ya  who."  We  didn't  know  who  it  was,  for  there 
were  cattle  wranglers  and  all  kinds  of  people  passing 
through,  all  the  time.  When  the  hollering  got  closer 
we  could  hear,  "Oh  Roy,  where  are  you  Roy?",  and 
I  knew  it  was  Grandpa  Johnson.  I  got  up  and  put  a 
light  in  the  window  so  he  could  see  it  from  across  the 
canyon,  and  could  follow  the  road  up  to  the  house. 

We  would  get  our  wood  for  the  winter  from 
Black  Mountain  and  it  was  hard  work.  After  cutting 
it  down  Roy  and  I  would  saw  it  up  with  a  cross  cut 
saw.  We  burned  sagebrush  for  wood  in  the  summer, 
but  it  burned  too  fast  for  winter  wood. 

One  day  George  McNeil  wanted  Roy  to  help 
him  measure  some  ground  that  he  was  going  to  head 
for  some  people.  He  would  then  know  how  much 
money  he  would  have  coming.  We  women  stayed  at 
the  house.  The  men  took  their  guns  to  do  a  little 
hunting.  The  kids  were  watching  for  their  return  and 
when  they  saw  them  coming  they  went  to  meet  them. 
George  said  "Let's  let  the  boys  take  the  guns  to  the 
house."  Roy  said  "No",  he  wouldn't  let  Harvey  take 
his.  He  told  George  to  be  sure  his  gun  wasn't  loaded, 
"It  is  always  the  empty  gun  that  does  the  shooting." 
Well,  the  boy's  were  playing  like  they  were  hunting 
rabbits.  Harvey  had  gotten  down  on  his  knees,  being 
a  rabbit.  Keith  lowered  the  gun  near  his  head  and 
fired  it.  Of  course  it  was  loaded.  We  all  lit  out  on  a 
run  for  the  boy's.  Roy  yelling,  "he's  killed  Harvey." 
The  shot  had  filled  Harvey's  eyes,  ears,  and  mouth 
full  of  dirt.  It  took  me  quite  awhile  to  dig  the  dirt  out 
so  he  could  breath  through  his  nose.  The  shot  had  hit 
next  to  Harvey  and  into  the  ground. 

On  December  20,  1919,  my  father  died  of  a 
heart  attack.  The  family  had  sent  word  out  to  Ira  and 
he  sent  his  oldest  son,  Glen,  to  tell  us  about  it.  We 
all  came  in  for  the  funeral.    He  was  buried  the  day 
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before  Christmas  I  stayed  with  Mother  until  March 
when  Roy  came  to  get  me. 

In  January  I  had  the  flu,  and  in  a  dream  my 
father  came  and  visited  me.  While  I  was  out  Father 
came  and  showed  me  a  long  scroll  and  told  me  some 
day  I  would  understand.  I  woke  up  then,  but  my 
mother  thought  I  had  died.  I  told  her  I  had  seen 
Father,  and  that  I  wasn't  a  bit  sick. 

In  the  winter  time  Roy  took  some  boards  and 
made  himself  a  pair  of  skis  to  go  down  to  Small  for 
the  mail,  and  to  mail  what  he  had.  There  was  a  store 
there  and  we  could  get  a  few  things  or  whatever  he 
could  carry  back  with  him.  We  didn't  make  many 
trips  to  Dubois;  it  was  too  far  to  go,  so  we  limited 
them  to  just  a  few. 

When  we  first  came  to  Medicine  Lodge  we 
had  to  fence  320  acres.  We  built  a  house,  and  plowed 
and  broke  up  at  least  50  acres.  We  had  to  live  there 
for  5  years  before  we  could  prove  up  on  it.  We 
stayed  there  winter  and  summer.  Those  winters  were 
cold. 

One  spring,  George  Parker's  wife  was  sick. 
He  hurried  down  to  the  Lxxlge  to  Dennings,  and  called 
into  Dubois  for  Dr.  Jones.  He  came  back  but  still  no 
Dr.  Jones.  He  got  on  his  horse  to  see  if  there  had 
been  trouble.  Before  George  could  make  it  back  with 
the  doctor,  his  wife  had  a  baby  boy.  It  was  their  first 
boy.  They  had  three  little  girls  at  home  at  this  time. 
About  a  year  and  a  half  later  George  did  this  to  her 
again.  She  delivered  a  second  baby  boy,  and  again  he 
just  didn't  call  the  doctor  soon  enough. 

In  1916  I  started  for  Hibbard  to  have  my  baby 
at  my  mother's  home.  Roy  had  gotten  up  and  was 
going  to  get  the  horses  to  take  me.  The  horses  were 
loose  in  the  field.  Before  he  went  he  decided  to  kill 
a  pack  rat  that  was  in  the  top  of  the  roof  jumping  from 
joist  to  joist.  Harvey  and  I  hadn't  gotten  up  yet  and 
Roy  said,  "Cover  up  your  heads."  Roy  got  his  gun, 
and  shot  the  pack  rat.  It  fell  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
Then  he  went  to  get  the  horses.  We  didn't  have  time 
to  get  to  my  mothers.  My  baby  was  born  on  the  dry 
farm.  A  neighbor,  by  the  name  of  Lilyon  Neville, 
and  Grandma  Johnson,  delivered  the  baby.  She 
weighed  3  lbs.  We  didn't  get  into  Hibbard  for  six 
weeks  after  that. 

We  hauled  our  water  from  Clark  and 
Dennings  sheep  yards.  Down  on  the  Lodge  there  was 
a  crossing  where  they  would  get  their  water.     We 


would  back  up  our  wagons,  dip  up  the  water  to  fill 
our  barrels  and  take  it  back  up  to  the  house,  over  two 
miles. 

One  time  Roy  went  up  to  Horse  Prairie, 
Montana,  to  work  haying  for  the  summer.  My  sister's 
husband  went  with  Roy.  They  left  my  sister  and  me 
on  the  dry  farm,  knowing  we  would  have  to  haul  our 
own  water.  Roy  left  me  the  older  team,  while  he  took 
the  younger  team  of  horses.  He  thought  I  would  have 
less  trouble  with  them.  It  was  the  poorest  team  we 
had.  The  first  time  I  took  them  to  get  some  water,  the 
old  mare  reached  around  and  bit  me  on  the  arm  while 
I  was  hitching  up  the  neck  yoke.  My  whole  arm  went 
numb,  but  I  managed  to  lift  the  neck  yoke  and  hit  her 
along  the  side  of  her  head  striking  her  just  behind  her 
ear.  She  dropped  like  she  was  dead.  My  sister 
panicked  and  said,  "You've  killed  her,  now  we'll 
never  be  able  to  get  the  water."  I  replied,  "  I  don't 
care,  she  almost  killed  me."  Pretty  soon  she  jumped 
up.  We  hitched  her  on  up,  went  down  to  the  Lodge 
and  backed  into  the  crossing.  She  didn't  give  us  a 
minutes  trouble,  usually  she  was  cantankerous  and 
balky,  always  giving  us  a  bad  time.  We  dipped  our 
water  and  filled  our  barrels.  When  it  was  time  to  pull 
out  of  there  she  was  the  first  to  start  pulling.  We 
went  on  a  high  roll  out  of  there  and  on  home. 

Roy  hauled  his  hay  from  Hamer  when  we  first 
went  to  the  Lodge.  If  you  haven't  ridden  on  an  empty 
wagon,  on  a  dirt  road,  over  rocks,  you  have  really 
missed  something.  It's  like  one  giant  vibrator,  even 
your  ribs  tingle.  Its  not  so  bad  loaded,  but  Roy  would 
jolt  off  a  lot  of  hay  before  we  would  get  back  to 
Medicine  Lodge.  There  were  very  few  barns  built  by 
anyone.  We  hauled  lumber  up  from  Medicine  Lodge 
and  built  a  barn  large  enough  for  two  head  of  cows, 
and  four  head  of  horses.  At  the  time  we  didn't  have 
any  cows.  We  had  lost  a  young  Jersey  heifer  with  her 
first  calf  when  she  contracted  milk  fever  the  first 
winter.  The  other  cow  had  frozen  off  an  inch  on  all 
four  quarters  of  her  udder;  when  she  freshened,  the 
milk  ran  out  in  a  steady  stream.  Roy  had  to  sell  her. 
We  lived  on  canned  milk  from  then  on.  That  summer 
we  came  down  from  the  Lodge,  around  1920,  after 
our  grain  was  in,  we  worked  for  "Jack"  Fayle.  Roy 
was  the  irrigator,  and  I  was  the  cook.  Sometime  in 
August,  Roy  was  on  a  saddle  horse,  carrying  a  canvas 
dam,  when  the  horse  was  frightened  by  a  rattle  snake. 
Roy  was  thrown  off  and  busted  his  leg.    The  horse 
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had  jumped  side  ways  and  the  cinch  had  broken. 
They  kept  Roy  at  the  house  and  called  Dr.  Jones  from 
Dubois  to  set  his  leg.    His  leg  wasn't  set  very  good, 
for  the  bones  just  lapped  over  and  left  Roy  a  cripple 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.    We  took  Roy  to  Hibbard. 

Roy's  dad,  the  two  children,  and  I  came  back 
that  fall  when  the  grain  was  ready  to  be  headed.  We 
had  George  McNeil  head  it,  and  someone  from  the 
Lodge  threshed  it.  I  helped  Roy's  dad  haul  the  grain 
into  Dubois.  We  had  eight  loads.  Each  trip  would 
take  us  all  day  and  as  soon  as  we  got  back  to  the 
Lodge  we  would  load  up  the  grain  for  the  next  day. 

After  Roy  broke  his  leg  we  went  back  to 
Hibbard.  We  traded  our  homestead  on  the  Lodge  for 
some  irrigated  ground  at  Roberts.  TTie  wet  farm 
wasn't  as  good  as  the  dry  farm  because  the  lava  was 
too  close  to  the  surface. 

We  had  five  more  children  after  leaving 
Medicine  Lodge.  Stan  S.,  Perry  Robert,  Leonard  L., 
Vilda  H.,and  Mildred  "Toots."  Harvey  R.  and 
Artense  L.  were  our  two  oldest  children. 

Roy  lost  his  father,  August  21,  1924,  with 
cancer  of  the  stomach.  Lavernia  Hinkley  and  James 
Roy  Johnson  were  married  September  23,  1913. 
James  Roy  died  January  18,  1937  at  Rexburg,  Idaho. 

TAPED    BY    BONNIE     STODDARDVROY     &     LAVERNIA 
■TOHNSON\1988 


SOFIA  JOHNSON 


Friend  of  Roberts.  ID.  &  Sophia 


Sophia  was  a  long  time  resident  of  Clark 
County.  She  was  very  active  in  various  organizations 
including  the  Poinsettia  Rebekah  Lodge. 

Sophia  was  born  August  30,  1876,  at 
Tekemah,  Nebraska.  When  she  was  but  a  child  her 
family  moved  to  Iowa,  where  she  grew  up. 

In  1897  she  married  George  L.  Johnson,  at 
her  family  home  in  Charles  City,  Iowa.  They  lived  in 
Iowa  for  10  years  before  coming  west.  Salt  Lake  City 
was  home  for  two  years,  then  they  moved  to  Menan, 
Idaho,  living  there  for  30  years.  George  and  Sophia 
finally  settled  in  Dubois. 

Johnson  was  a  farmer  and  stockman. 

George  passed  away  in  1951. 

Sophia  worked  in  the  Dubois  Post  Office 
located  in  the  Rock  Building  still  standing  to  the  south 
of  Beaver  Creek.  She  served  as  Dubois  Post  Mistress 
for  1 1  years,  before  retiring. 

Sophia,  who  was  noted  for  her  sincere 
friendliness  lived  to  be  90  years  of  age.  She  passed 
away  October,  1961,  at  her  home  in  Dubois.  Both 
George  and  Sophia  are  buried  in  the  Idaho  Falls  Rose 
Hill  Cemetery. 

COMPILED  FROM  CLARK  CO.  NEWSPAPER 


ORVILLE  J.  AND  JESSIE  F.  PAUL 

SIDNEY  AND  EDITH  AILEEN 

WATTS  JOHNSON 


"Sid"  Johnson\"Bob"  Chastain  Families 
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"Sid"  Johnson  will  always  be  remembered  as 
the  "Barber"  of  Dubois.  His  shop  was  center  of 
Saturday  night's  entertainment  where  his  door  was 
open  until  the  last  customer  had  their  shave,  haircut  or 
bath,  even  if  it  was  midnight.  The  many  jokes  and 
stories  told  throughout  the  evening  were  free 
entertainment.  As  for  "Sid",  he  delighted  in  playing 
a  joke  on  a  customer,  and  sometimes  these  did 
backfire.  His  shop  was  located  in  north-west  corner 
of  the  old  Meeker  building.  The  complete  building 
was  later  purchased  by  "Jim"  Laird  in  about  1946  for 
the  Laird  Sales  and  Service  business  building. 

"Sid"  was  born  January  16,  1888.  A  barber 
by  trade,  he  moved  to  Dubois  from  Idaho  Falls  about 
1924,  residing  here  until  1949.  He  then  moved  to 
Rupert  where  he  continued  his  trade  until  retirement. 

While  in  Dubois  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Clark  County  Commissioners,  January, 
1935,  to  January  1949;  was  Master  of  Fortitude  Lodge 
No.  76  A.  F.  and  A.  M.  for  the  years  1930,  1934, 
and  1935,  and  secretary  for  10  years.  He  became  a 
life  member  in  October  1963. 

On  July  17,  1910,  Sidney  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Edith  Aileen  Watts,  the  daughter  of 
William  W.  and  Viola  Belle  Watts. 

She  was  born  March  26,  1888  at  Nevadad, 
Missouri.  When  still  a  small  child,  she  moved  with 
her  family  to  Anthony,  Kansas,  where  she  grew  to 
womanhood. 

In  October,  1913,  Sidney  and  Aileen  came  to 
Idaho  Falls  where  they  resided  for  10  years  before 
moving  to  Dubois. 

In  Dubois  Aileen  was  active  in  the  Baptist 
church,  in  Bright  Star  chapter  of  the  Order  of  Eastern 
Star  and  in  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary. 


Aileen 
Watts 
Johnson 


They  had  one  son,  Walter.  Walter  joined  the 
service  with  Dean  Thomas.  Walter  was  killed  in  a 
traffic  accident  in  Germany  late  in  1945. 

The  Johnsons  also  had  one  daughter, 
Margaret,  who  married  Lauris  "Oly"  Laird  of  Dubois. 
"Oly"  and  Margaret  had  four  children:  Sidney 
(Chalfant),  Leslie  Richard,  Steven  Walter,  and 
Johnathan  William. 

Aileen  passed  away  October  29,  1947 
following  an  emergency  operation  for  appendicitis. 
She  is  buried  in  the  Idaho  Falls  Rose  Hill  Cemetery. 

"Sid"  later  married  Jessie  P.  Paul  in  March  of 
1949.  "Sid"  and  Jessie  made  their  home  first  in  Idaho 
Falls,  and  then  Rupert. 

Jessie  was  born  September  27,  1884,  in 
Summer,  Illinois.  Jessie  and  her  first  husband, 
Orville  J.  Paul,  took  a  homestead  north  of  Dubois 
about  1914,  where  they  resided  for  a  few  years,  later 
moving  into  Dubois  where  they  operated  the  Legion 
Bar  and  Cafe.  Jessie  was  active  in  Community 
Church  affairs  and  other  organizations,  including 
Rebekah  Lodge  and  Eastern  Star,  while  in  Dubois. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1941,  she  and  a 
ft"iend,  "Nellie"  Garretson,  moved  to  Spokane, 
Washington,  until  her  marriage  to  "Sid". 


Jessie  Paul. 
Fred  &  Nellie  Garretson  Cline 

"Sid"  passed  away  just  prior  to  his  75th 
birthday  in  January,  1962,  while  Jessie  died  October 
10,  1963  at  a  Burley  hospital.  One  daughter, 
Genevieve  preceded  Jessie  in  death.  Jessie  and  "Sid" 
were  both  buried  at  the  Rupert  Cemetery. 
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Clark  County  Enterprise-Banner:  August, 
1924—  E.  M.  Whitzel,  Deputy  County  Recorder, 
"Sid"  Johnson,  noted  as  a  story  teller,  Harry 
Coleman,  some  marksman  when  he's  right,  John 
Eisinger  with  his  bird  dogs,  drove  out  to  Medicine 
Lodge  Sunday  and  enjoyed  some  rae  sport  fishing  and 
hunting  chickens.  "Sammy"  McGee,  Joe  Barrows  and 
Clyde  Idol  were  also  in  the  part  and  if  you  want  to 
know  who  caught  most  of  the  fish,  just  ask  "Sammy". 

May,  1924— "Sid"  Johnson,  local  disciple  of 
Issac  Walton  and  a  tonsorial  artist,  of  renown,  has  a 
new  fish  story.  As  he  was  walking  up  the  Laird  ditch 
on  the  east  side  of  town  the  other  morning,  early  he 
heard  a  loud  splashing.  An  upon  investigation  found 
a  foot  and  a  half  trout  floundering  around  in  the 
shallow  water.  "Sid"  immediately  jumped  astride  the 
big  trout,  captured  him  and  carried  him  over  to  the 
main  stream— to  deeper  water.  Some  story,  especially 
the  "deep  water"  section  of  it. 

COMPILED  FROM  DAUGHTER/MARGARET  LAIRD 
A^fD  ENTERPRISE  CITIZEN  NEWSPAPER 


DR.  CHARLES  EVERETT  JONES  FAMILY 


Dr.  C.E.  .Tones 

Dubois  was  a  "boom"  town  when  Dr.  Charles 
Everett  Jones  first  arrived  in  1916. 

His  coming  to  the  community,  was  a  god 
send—for  there  had  been  no  resident  doctor  here  for 
quiet  sometime.  The  following  year,  after  his  practice 
was  established,  he  was  joined  by  his  wife  and  two 
daughters  from  Oak  Park,  Illinois.  Their  son,  Almon, 
remained  in  the  Chicago  area. 


Dr.  Jones  was  truly  a  dedicated  physician  and 
surgeon.  In  those  days  the  doctor  responded  to  calls 
to  help  the  afflicted  whether  it  be  day  or  night,  winter 
or  summer,  fair  weather  or  foul.  He  served  the 
community  faithfully  until  he  retired  about  1944.  In 
Addition  to  his  medical  practice  he  found  time  to  serve 
on  the  city  council  and  as  mayor  of  Dubois  for  several 
terms.  On  rare  occasions  when  he  had  a  free  day  he 
enjoyed  hunting  or  fishing. 

Sarah,  the  doctors  wife,  was  a  devoted  helper 
who  often  went  to  a  home  to  assist  in  the  delivery  of 
a  baby,  or  took  a  patient  into  her  home  if 
circumstances  necessitated  it.  The  nearest  hospital 
was  fifty  miles  away. 

Mrs.  Jones  was  very  influential  in  helping  to 
establish  the  Dubois  Baptist  Church.  She  was  one  of 
the  organizers  in  the  fund  drive  to  build  the  present 
Baptist  Church  Building  in  Dubois.  She  was  the 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School.  She  was,  also, 
chairman  of  the  Clark  County  Red  Cross,  and  gave 
generously  of  her  time  in  procuring  and  distributing 
materials  for  emergencies  and  rendering  service 
whenever  needed.  She  recruited  volunteers  for 
knitting,  sewing  and  other  activities  during  World  War 
I. 

She  died  in  1941  following  surgery  in  Idaho 
Falls. 

Mildred  and  Mary,  daughters  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Jones,  "brought  music  to  Dubois."  Mildred  was  a 
violinist  and  Mary  a  pianist.  These  young  women 
were  gifted  and  had  excellent  musical  training. 
Probably  no  one  gave  more 

abundantly  of  time  and  talent  on  every  occasion  than 
these  two  girls. 

They  graciously  complied  with  countless 
requests  for  solos,  duets,  and  accompaniments.  Both 
girls  gave  individual  music  lessons  to  the  young 
children  of  the  town.  They  were  available  for  church 
mucic,  also.  Mary  was  the  church  organist  and 
Mildred  taught  a  Sunday  School  class  for  intermediate 
girls.  For  their  own  recreation  they  enjoyed 
horseback  riding  and  hiking. 

In  1922  Mildred  married  Bert  Goetschius.  He 
was  the  son  of  Mary  Goetschius,  who  came  to  Dubois 
in  1916  from  Sheridan,  Montana. 

Bert  served  in  the  Navy  during  World  War  I 
and  returned  to  Dubois  in  1919.  They  lived  on  his 
homestead  in  the  Sheridan 
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Mildred 

Valley  in  northeastern  Clark  County  during  the 
summer  and  in  Dubois  during  the  winter.  They  left 
Dubois  in  1929  to  look  for  a  home  in  the  State  of 
Washington  at  Snohomish.  Bert  Goetschius  died  there 
in  1977  and  Mildred  died  April  14,  1980.  They  were 
survived  by  one  daughter. 


'"■■'"  "'I  will,  juuyii 
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Mary 

Mary  Jones  left  Dubois  to  take  up  residence  in 
San  Pedro,  California.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Jones  the  doctor  retired  and  joined  Mary 
in  California.  After  a  prolonged  illness  the  Doctor 
died  1953.  Subsequently,  Mary  was  married  to 
William   Murphy.      They   had   a  few  happy   years 


together  before  William  Murphy  died.    Mary  died  at 
a  retirement  home  in  Saratoga,  California  in  1976. 

The     Jones     family     made     a     worthwhile 
contribution  to  the  development  and  culture  of  the 
town  of  Dubois. 
COMPILED  BY  THORA  SWANSTRUM  HOMBURG 


"DUTCH"  AND  VERNICE  ISABELLE 
STELZER  JONES 


Vernice.  Dale.  "Dutch" 

My  grandparents.  The  Tom  Robsons,  my 
mother's  people,  helped  to  settle  Medicine  Lxxlge. 
They  had  a  homestead  on  the  lower  Lodge,  across  the 
road  from  where  McGarrys  now  live.  They  were 
ranchers.  We  had  quite  a  few  relatives  living  here  in 
the  early  days. 

I,  Vernice  Isabelle  Stelzer  was  bom  November 
19,  1907,  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  My  mother  was 
Isabelle  and  my  father  (Charlie)  Charles  Stelzer.  My 
father  came  from  Minnesota.  When  he  came  here  it 
wasn't  Clark  county  at  that  time.  My  dad  didn't  like 
it  in  Minnesota,  so  he  came  here  and  stayed.  I 
understand  why  he  didn't  like  it;  it's  all  timber  and 
trees  everywhere. 

My  mother  was  working  at  a  cafe  in  Dubois 
and  my  dad,  at  that  time,  was  a  freighter.  He  hauled 
freight  from  here  to  Gilmore.  and  they  just  met  while 
he  was  in  town.  My  dad  also  homesteaded  here.  His 
parents  continued  to  live  in  Minnesota. 

My  brother  and  sisters  are  Alice,  Tom  and 
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Doris.  They  all  lived  in  Clark  county  —  Medicine 
Lodge  and  Dubois. 

I  attended  school  at  the  Edie  school,  but,  I 
never  did  graduate.  We  traveled  to  school  by  saddle 
horse  and  sleigh  and  buggy.  I  don't  remember  any  of 
the  school  teachers.  I  tried  to  play  baseball,  I  wasn't 
too  good  at  spelling  bees,  I  was  good  at  skipping 
school,  however.  We  had  eighth  grade  graduation 
exercises  at  that  time. 

I  do  remember  the  flu  epidemic  which  I  was 
just  a  little  kid.  We  didn't  have  it.  Dad  went  into 
town  with  the  sleigh  and  wagon  and  everybody  was 
wearing  masks.  He  didn't  bring  it  back  to  us,  thank 
goodness. 

I  kind  of  remember  the  depression  years,  but 
somehow  they  didn't  seem  so  fatal  at  the  time,  I  guess 
because  I  was  young  at  that  time,  so  you  get  by. 

We  used  to  go  from  house  to  house  and  have 
parties.  Sometimes  they'd  last  all  night.  The  little 
kids  would  all  be  asleep  on  the  bed  and  everybody 
would  be  dancing. 

We  didn't  have  a  telephone.  Dad  went  out  to 
get  wood  for  fuel  to  heat  our  home.  We  didn't  have 
a  bathroom,  or  water  in  the  house.  We  bought  our 
groceries  in  Dubois  —  a  two  day  trip.  We  grew  a 
garden  of  peas,  carrots,  lettuce,  turnips,  nothing  like 
corn  or  tomatoes  or  things  that  would  freeze  easily. 

I  milked  the  cows,  helped  in  the  garden,  rode 
through  the  cows,  and  broke  horses.  I  was  pretty 
good  at  breaking  the  horses. 

When  we  went  to  town  we  had  to  take  a  bath. 
We  would  get  to  eat  uptown  food.  To  go  to  a  cafe 
and  eat  was  a  real  treat.  There  was  a  place,  the 
Dubois  Hotel,  Roy  Matsumura  had  it,  down  by  the 
railroad.  We  thought  it  was  good  food,  my  mom  was 
a  better  cook  though. 

We  had  cows,  pigs,  chickens  and  ducks.  I 
think  the  horses  were  the  thing  I  really  took  and 
interest  in.  I  just  loved  them,  but  I  loved  the  cattle 
too. 

The  roads  were  terrible.  I  think  all  of  the 
winters  were  bad,  we  didn't  lose  any  livestock  from 
them  on  the  ranch,  but  there  were  times  when  we 
couldn't  go  to  school. 

My  husband,  "Dutch"  John  Jones  was  a 
government  trapper.  I  met  him  when  he  came  up  the 
canyon  trapping.  He  was  born  December  31,  1896 
at  Costle  Gate,   Utah.      His  parents  were  Wm  or 


Edward  Byron  and  Josie  Curtis  Jones. 

We  were  married  March  10,  1933.  Our  first 
home  was  in  Idaho  Falls.  When  "Dutch"  and  I  moved 
to  Idaho  Falls,  during  the  depression,  he  was  a 
mechanic,  he  had  his  own  repair  shop.  Then,  he 
worked  for  Ford  Motor  Co.  for  one  dollar  an  hour. 
That  was  not  much  money  and  I  remember  that  very 
well,  but  we  were  just  as  happy  as  if  we  had  good 
sense.  Three  years  later  we  came  up  the  canyon  and 
bought  the  ranch  which  is  now  the  Ned  Gneiting 
ranch.  We  really  enjoyed  living  there.  "Dutch"  had 
a  thresher  and  did  quite  a  few  custom  job  up  and 
down  the  canyon. 

We  also  took  part  in  the  Medicine  Lodge 
Grange.  He  also  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
Lodge. 

At  the  ranch  we  raised  cattle  and  horses  and 
all  that  stuff.  "Dutch"  was  the  watermaster,  on 
Medicine  Lodge  when  he  passed  away. 

After  "Dutch"  became  ill  we  moved  to 
Dubois,  where  we  bought  the  home  I  still  live  in.  He 
passed  away  May  31,  1954  in  Dubois,  where  he  was 
also  buried. 

I  always  loved  to  work  in  the  dirt,  I  guess  1 
still  do.  I  enjoy  raising  a  garden.  I  started  out  with 
a  good  variety  this  year,  in  my  garden,  but  the  frost 
kind  of  knocked  it  back.  I  think  it's  ok  though.  1  was 
really  proud  of  it  up  until  the  frost  came.  1  was 
showing  it  to  everybody  and  had  the  weeds  almost  all 
out  of  it,  but  I  think  most  of  it  will  come  back. 

We  used  to  dance  at  Lidy  Hot  Springs.  We 
had  good  times  out  there,  they  were  good  dances.  We 
had  an  old  Ford  by  then.  There  were  lots  of  people. 
We'd  all  putt  out  there  to  dance.  That  was  37  miles 
in  an  old  Ford.  It  seemed  like  an  all  week  end  trip, 
but  I  loved  to  dance.  Many  times  we  went  to  Lemons 
Lodge,  Medicine  Lodge  or  Dubois  to  dances.  Spencer 
at  that  time  was  a  much  larger  town.  We  had  a  lot  of 
fun  up  there. 

We  went  to  all  the  rodeos  and  of  course 
there's  always  fishing. 

Dutch  and  I  had  one  son.  Dale  Jones.  He  was 
born  in  Idaho  Falls  December  21,  1947.  He  went  to 
school  in  Dubois. 

Dale  was  in  the  Air  Force.  He  was  sent  to 
Duluth,  Minnesota.  He  met  "Jan"  there  and  they  were 
married.  They  still  live  there  and  now  have  three 
children  of  their  own. 
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I  never  had  a  job  until  I  moved  to  Dubois.  I 
believe  the  first  job  I  had  was  cooking  for  the  Clark 
county  school,  when  I  was  about  45  years  old. 
Cooking  for  the  kids  was  a  fun  job.  I  was  all  by 
myself.  The  dishwasher  too,  I  didn't  know  how  dumb 
I  was,  but  I  did  enjoy  it. 

Dave  Ross,  John  Armitage,  Vivian  Stelzer, 
Jim  Farley,  Virginia  Laird  and  Ida  May  Cook  were 
the  teachers  I  remember. 

There  were  times  when  I'd  have  150  kids. 
We  had  a  good  turn  out  for  lunches.  One  of  their 
favorites  was  barbecue  on  a  bun  and  I'd  cook  them 
turkey  and  potatoes  and  gravy  and  potato  salad,  I 
used  a  lot  of  potatoes.  They  liked  green  beans,  hot 
dogs  and  once  every  other  week  I'd  have  cold  cuts. 
I  worked  there  three  or  four  years.  I  cooked  for 
Herb  Sill  in  the  cafe  for  years  and  years.  I  also 
cooked  for  the  Dubois  Lions  Club  for  about  5  years. 
Seems  like  that's  all  I  knew  how  to  do.  I  cooked  for 
Bob  Boatman  and  Billy  Presler  at  the  Spencer  Lodge 
Cafe  also. 

You  know  what  I  miss  about  the  old  days?  I 
miss  the  milk  and  cream  from  the  good  old  cow. 

COMPILED  BY  NANCY  EXLER\BONNIE  STODDARD 


HENRY  R.  AND  NELLIE  A. 
KEISHMAN  JONES 

A  double  funeral  was  held  in  Dubois  June  5, 
1915  for  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Jones,  who  died  May 
30,  1915  at  Dubois.  He  was  42  years  and  10  months 
old,  and  she  was  40  years  and  4  months  at  the  time  of 
death.  His  occupation  was  listed  as  a  MD,  while  she 
was  Usted  as  a  housewife. 

They  were  found  dead  in  the  bed  room  of 
their  apartment  in  the  rear  of  Dr.  Jones'  drug  store 
May  30,  1915  at  Dubois.  This  apparently  would  have 
been  in  the  building  last  served  as  the  garage  of  Laird 
Sales  and  Service.  A  bullet  hole  through  the  head  of 
each,  a  revolver  clasped  in  the  hand  of  the  man,  tells 
the  story  of  the  tragedy,  that  of  murder  and  suicide. 
It  is  thought  by  those  who  knew  them  well  that  the 
affair  was  one  of  mutual  consent,  as  they  were  both 
apparently  addicted  in  the  use  of  drugs.  It  was  also 
assumed  that  since  the  new  Federal  Law  provided  so 


much      pressure,    that   they   decided   to   end   their 
existence. 

They  had  been  seen  out  walking  near  their 
home  the  afternoon  before  the  tragedy  had  been 
discovered.  When  the  store  did  not  open  for  business, 
this  attracted  attention.  Customers  waited  until  noon 
and  after  repeated  knocking  with  no  response,  the 
door  of  the  store  was  forced  open  for  an  investigation. 

Dr.  Jones  was  well  known  in  Idaho  Falls, 
having  visited  there  a  number  of  times.  He  was  well 
known  through-  out  the  Menan,  Lewisville,  and 
Roberts  sections,  where  he  practiced  medicine  for 
several  years.  The  coroner  of  Fremont  County  (This 
being  a  part  of  Fremont  County  at  this  time.)  was 
summoned  to  hold  an  inquest. 

Dr.  Jones'  former  home  was  in  Iowa. 
According  to  the  funeral  home  records  her 
death  was  listed  as  death  by  gun  shot  by  the  hand  of 
H.R.  Jones,  and  on  his  gun  shot,  it  was  listed  that  it 
was  by  his  own  hand.  Interment  was  at  Dubois 
Cemetery. 

COMPILED      FROM      INFORMATION      OF     POST 
REGISTER/FUNERAL  HOME/B.IS 


T.R.  AND  MARY  MORGAN  JONES 


Thomas  Rees  &  Mary 

It  is  believed  that  T.R.  (Thomas  Rees)  and 
Mary  Jones  moved  to  the  Medicine  Lodge  area  in  the 
late  1880s,  where  she  was  the  first  school  teacher  in 
that  vicinity,  according  to  Carl  Leonardson,  who  was 
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one  of  her  students. 

Carl  was  uncertain  as  to  where  they  lived,  but 
remembered  that  they  must  have  lived  west  of  the 
school,  at  Small,  towards  Blue  Creek.  School  at  this 
time  was  held  only  a  few  months  during  the  year. 
This  was  mainly  because  of  lack  of  funds,  and  lack  of 
transportation  for  students.  The  log  school  building 
located  in  the  C.A.  Doschades  field  looked  like  one 
could  throw  a  cat  between  the  logs.  It  definitely  was 
not  a  building  to  house  students  in  during  the  winter 
months. 

Carl  remembered  these  people  as  very 
pleasant,  and  that  she  was  a  very  understanding 
teacher;  often  her  husband  would  come  with  her  to 
help  with  the  students,  and  to  bring  her  by  horse  and 
buggy.  His  parents,  the  Charles  Leonardsons,  were 
good  friends  of  T.R.  and  Mary,  and  they  visited  often. 

T.R.  worked  for  M.F.  Sullivan  at  Lidy  Hot 
Springs  while  they  lived  here.  He  also  worked  for  the 
railroad,  but  it  is  not  known  if  he  worked  in  Dubois. 

They  moved  to  Pocatello,  Idaho,  in  1893,  later 
returned  to  a  farm  at  Blackfoot,  then  retired  and 
moved  into  the  city  of  Blackfoot. 

Thomas  was  bom  September  8,  1867,  at 
LeSwuer,  Minnesota,  the  eldest  son  of  Watkin  H.  and 
Ann  Rees  Jones.  Mary  was  bom  January  13,  1884, 
in  Austine  Minnesota,  daughter  of  Mary  Elizabeth 
Morgan. 

T.R.  and  Mary  became  husband  and  wife  June 
27,  1889  at  Austin,  Minnesota.  They  soon  moved  to 
Helena,  Montana,  then  to  Small,  Idaho. 

Mary  passed  away  August,  1943,  and  was 
buried  at  the  Blackfoot  Cemetery,  T.R.      was 

killed  in  a  highway  accident,  October  10,  1947.  He 
was  buried  in  Newport,  Oregon  Cemetery, 

Carl  had  corresponded  with  the  family, 
especially  at  Christmas  time  for  a  number  of  years. 

COMPILED  FROM  CARL  LEONARDSON  RECORDS 


ORVIN  LEE  AND  NORMA  KAY  FARMAN 
JORGENSEN 

August  15,  1971,  saw  the  Jorgensens 
approaching  Dubois  from  the  west  on  their  move  to 
Orvin's  first  teaching  job,    A  sign  on  the  State 


Shari.  Greg.  Norma.  Crystal.  Cory. 
Oryjn.  Raelvn.  Kayla 

Highway  said,  "Medicine  Lodge,"  that  sounded 
interesting,  and  soon  off  in  the  distance  we  could  see 
a  water  tower.  It  must  belong  to  Dubois!  I  was 
anxious  to  get  my  first  look  at  our  home.  The  road 
dipped  down  and  the  water  tower  disappeared  behind 
the  sage  bmsh.  Up  and  down  —  that  water  tower 
seemed  to  not  get  any  closer.  Then  out  in  the 
sagebrush,  with  no  more  sign  of  civilization  than  a 
fence  and  a  small  billboard  were  the  words,  "Welcome 
to  Dubois."  We  topped  a  rise,  saw  Interstate  1-15 
and,  yes,  DUBOIS.  It  was  a  beautiful  first  view,  just 
before  noon  and  when  Orvin  showed  me  our  home.., 
a  real  house,  not  an  apartment,  anymore,  with  a 
willow  tree  in  the  front  yard,  I  was  too  happy  to  trust 
my  voice  to  say  much. 

Orvin  Lee  Jorgensen  was  bom  December  29, 
1941,  to  Levi  and  Elda  Zilles  Jorgensen  in  Logan, 
Utah.  He  lived  there  until  he  was  fifteen,  when  they 
moved  near  Parma,  in  southwestern  Idaho, 

He  fulfilled  an  LDS  Gulf  States  Mission  and 
served  with  the  Idaho  Air  National  Guard  during  the 
Viet  Nam  war. 

He  and  Norma  first  started  dating  in  1964, 
and  on  July  2,  1965,  were  married  in  the  LDS  Temple 
in  Logan,  Utah. 

I  was  born  Norma  Kay  Farman  on  June  28, 
1945,  in  Caldwell,  Idaho  to  Otto  and  Louise  Bradley 
Farman. 

During  my  growing  up  years  we  lived  on 
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several  farms  in  southwestern  Idaho.  I  graduated 
from  Parma  High  School  in  1%3. 

Our  first  home  was  in  Caldwell,  Idaho;  then 
Orvin  started  college  at  Boise  Junior  College.  By  the 
time  he  graduated  in  May,  1971,  it  had  become  Boise 
State  University. 

Shari  Jo,  our  first  child,  was  born  August  28, 
1967.  Greg  Ramon  came  along  on  July  8,  1971,  and 
was  only  five  weeks  old  when  we  moved  to  Dubois. 

The  first  house  we  lived  in  here  in  Dubois  was 
the  eastern  most  house  of  the  two  that  the  forest 
service  had  just  turned  over  to  the  school  district.  In 
May  1973,  we  purchased  the  old  apartment  house, 
known  as  the  Miller  place,  just  south  of  the  Pilot  Cash 
Store.  Cory  Dane  was  bom  December  16,  1975. 
Crystal  Kay  was  born  June  24,  1978.  Then  came  into 
our  family  a  set  of  twins,  Raelyn  and  Kay  la,  born 
March  26,  1983. 

Shari  attended  Ricks  College  for  a  couple  of 
years.  She  married  Wayne  Floyd  Edwards  on  August 
21,  1987.  They  lived  in  Nampa,  Idaho,  and  are  the 
parents  of  one  daughter.  Shannon  Joy,  bom  June, 
1989. 

Orvin  is  just  beginning  his  20th  year  (1971- 
1991)  of  teaching  at  the  Clark  County  High  School. 
He  is  presently  the  Jr/Sr  Science  teacher,  fills  the 
position  of  Administrative  Assistant. 

He  is  now  the  Drivers  Education  Instmctor  for 
Clark  and  West  Jefferson  County  schools. 

He  is  involved  in  PTA,  the  LDS  Church,  4-H, 
Civil  Defense,  EMT  Ambulance,  the  Clark  County 
Search  and  Rescue,  and  various  other  jobs.  He  feels 
that  young  people  here  are  very  good  kids  and  enjoys 
working  with  them.  It  is  now  his  responsibility  of 
manning  the  Clark  County  Ambulance,  and  keeping  it 
running  and  serviced  at  all  times. 

Dubois  and  Clark  County  have  been  good  to 
our  family.   We  love  the  area  and  the  people. 

COMPILED  BY  NORMA  .lORGENSEN 


JOHN  MELVIN  JUDY 

John  Melvin  Judy  operated  the  Blue  Dome 
Inn  Cafe,  located  in  Birch  Creek  Valley,  for  about  a 


year  before  the  business  was  destroyed  by  a  fire, 
killing  Judy,  who  was  sleeping  in  an  adjoining 
bedroom,  in  1979. 

Earl  Holden,  Clark  County  Sheriff,  noted  that 
it  appeared  Judy  had  suffocated  or  was  bumed  to 
death.  His  wife,  and  son,  Jeffrey,  were  sleeping  in  a 
mobile  home,  just  north  of  the  cafe,  when  the  fire 
broke  out  about  2  a.m.  Jeffrey  Judy  fought  the  blaze 
and  tried  to  summon  help  by  CB  radio,  as  there  are  no 
telephones  in  that  area.  However,  the  blaze  destroyed 
the  building  before  a  Jefferson  County  fire  truck  from 
Mud  Lake  arrived  about  8:15  a.m.  Mud  Lake 
facilities  were  closer  than  Clark  County  would  have 
been.    Cause  of  the  fire  was  not  determined. 

The  Blue  Dome  was  located  along  Idaho 
highway  28,  about  30  miles  south  of  Leadore, 
formerly  built  by  Dail  and  Clyde  Bare  in  1939. 

Judy  was  formerly  of  Anmion  and  Idaho 
Falls.    He  was  buried  at  the  Ammon  Cemetery. 

He  was  bom  January  27,  1908  at  Salem,  the 
son  of  Aaron  and  Mary  Ann  Ward  Judy.  The  family 
moved  to  Ozone  when  he  was  5  years  old.  He  went 
to  schools  in  Ozone,  Anmion  and  Idaho  Falls.  They 
moved  to  Ammon  when  he  was  16  years  old. 

He  married  Janice  Marie  Christensen,  July 
18,  1932,  at  Preston.  The  marriage  was  later 
solemnized  in  the  Salt  Lake  LDS  Temple.  They  lived 
in  Ammon  and  Idaho  Falls  for  about  17  years. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  LDS  Church,  and 
was  an  elder  in  the  church.  He  served  an  LDS 
Mission  to  Central  United  States.  He  was  a  former 
member  of  the  Ammon  School  Board  and  the  District 
93  School  Board. 

Judy  was  a  farmer  and  a  wheat  grower  and 
operated  two  grain  elevators,  the  Midland  grain 
elevator  and  the  JMJ  grain  elevator  in  lona.  He  also 
owned  Judy's  Cash  Store  in  Ammon  from  1838-1945. 
He  sold  the  grain  elevators  in  1973. 

The  Judy's  were  the  parents  of  three  children: 
Jeffrey  Judy,  Mrs.  Bruce  (Jeanne)  Lee,  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  (Joann)  Anderson. 

His  hobbies  included  fishing  and  hunting. 

COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD.  ASSISTED 
BY  SHERIFF  EARL  HOLDEN 
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HARRY  AND  LILLIAN  MAY 
KING  KALANQUIN 

In  November  of  1916  Harry  was  offered  a  job 
at  Spencer,  Idaho  running  the  town  electric  light  plant, 
so,  as  he  said,"  I  decided  to  try  it". 

I  was  born  to  Richard  and  Elfrena  Huntington 
Kalanquin  April  24,  1892  at  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin, 
the  ninth  of  ten  children.  I  became  an  electrician, 
then  took  quite  an  interest  in  music,  both  of  which 
became  my  livelihood.  Eventually,  I  went  to  work  for 
the  Utah  Packard  Motor  Company  doing  electric 
work.  One  time  while  at  the  Lagoon,  I  was 
introduced  to  a  very  nice  young  lady  and  her  cousins. 
After  several  dances  we  agreed  to  meet  again. 

I  had  had  many  jobs  in  the  past,  but  this  was 
a  new  one  for  me  at  Spencer.  After  arriving  and 
reporting  to  the  secretary,  I  was  assigned  to  my 
commissary  room  and  told  that  dinner  would  soon  be 
served.  The  employees  ate  in  a  separate  room  off  the 
cook  house  that  fed  the  sheep  herders  and  ranch 
hands.  This  was  a  Live  Stock  Company  town.  I  was 
escorted  to  the  dining  room  and  was  seated  with  about 
eight  men  and  introduced  to  them  as  Mr.  Kalanquin. 
Nothing  was  said  as  to  what  I  was  there  for.  Soon  a 
fellow  spoke  up  and  asked.  I  said  I  was  the  new 
electrician.  Well,  that  really  set  things  to  going.  He 
said,  "I  am  the  electrician  here."  One  of  the  boys 
from  the  office  said,  "You  were  the  electrician,  but 
Mr,  Kalanquin  will  replace  you."  Well,  this  fellow 
made  quite  a  scene  and  stormed  out  the  door  saying  he 
had  not  been  fired,  and  he  would  see.  He  was  to 
instruct  and  help  me  get  things  going  and  would  be 
released  with  two  week's  pay,  but  in  his  anger  he  said 
he  would  not  stay,  and  caught  the  1:30  train. 

There  was  no  one  in  town  that  knew  the  plant, 
so  the  secretary  took  me  to  the  combination  electric 
and  city  heating  building,  and  as  I  followed  the 
secretary  down  the  long  hall  and  into  the  electric  plant 
I  like  to  died  right  there.  One  side  of  the  room  was 
covered  with  switches,  meters,  regulators,  (enough  to 
scare  anyone),  and  in  a  room  off  the  side  was  a  stack 
of  wet  cell  glass  storage  batteries.  There  were  so 
many,  and  they  were  so  big  that  this  was  my  second 
death.  Then  when  we  got  into  the  engine  room,  there 
was  a  gas  engine.  I  never  before  or  since  have  seen 
such  a  monster.   The  fly  wheels  were  taller  than  I  was 


and  that  is  what  was  belted  to  a  DC  generator  with  a 
long  six  inch  wide  belt.  I  asked  the  secretary  how  you 
would  crank  such  a  monster.  He  did  not  know,  but 
had  seen  the  electrician  do  this,  which  gave  some 
idea. 

Well,  he  left  me  there  and  I  sat  down  and 
looked  and  studied  this  job  of  mine.  You,  reading 
this,  if  you  are  a  mechanic,  will  get  some  idea  of  what 
I  was  up  against.  This  engine  was  a  one  cylinder  gas. 
The  cylinder  was  ten  inches  in  diameter  with  make 
and  break  spark.  I  had  cranked  many  gas  engines,  but 
this  monster  scared  me.  I  finally  thought  it  could  be 
turned  to  compression,  and  then  if  I  flipped  the  make 
and  break  spark,  with  a  hard  pull  on  the  fly  wheel,  it 
might  complete  a  revolution  for  the  next  spark.  Sure 
enough,  I  was  able  to  get  the  engine  going.  ^Next  1 
tried  all  the  switches,  some  for  street  lights,  some  for 
one  part  of  town,  and  some  for  another  part.  I  later 
found  where  the  switches  were  controlled  by  pulHng 
a  switch,  and  could  see  who  had  no  lights. 

Well,  after  this  engine  got  up  to  proper  speed, 
I  had  to  throw  a  double  throw  switch,  as  when  the 
engine  was  idle  the  town  was  fed  off  the  storage 
batteries  during  the  day,  but  at  night  by  running  the 
engine  it  would  recharge  the  batteries  and  feed  the 
town.  One  of  the  tricks  was  to  not  throw  the  switch 
until  the  generator  had  built  up  sufficient  voltage  to 
offset  the  storage  battery  voltage.  If  the  storage 
batteries  were  higher  than  the  generator  it  would 
reverse  the  polarity  of  the  generator  and  it  would 
charge  the  batteries  in  reverse,  so  I  had  to  find  it  out 
the  hard  way  as  it  takes  a  reverse  current  in  the  still 
generator,  and  when  the  generator  has  built  up  a 
current  by  starting  the  engine  and  a  quick  switch  at  a 
proper  time  it  will  do  the  trick  and  all  is  okay  again. 
I  nursed  that  old  worn  out  gas  engine  along,  as  it  was 
over-loaded  and  I  could  not  get  parts. 

It  was  19 17-- War  time.  That  was  the  reason 
the  other  fellow  was  let  go.  He  could  not  keep  the 
engine  going  and  the  town  was  often  in  the  dark  and 
if  he  would  reverse  the  generator  polarity  they  would 
have  to  send  to  Idaho  Falls  for  someone  to  come  and 
correct  it,  which  would  take  at  least  two  days.  I  was 
fortunate  that  I  never  had  the  town  in  darkness  at  any 
time.  My  duty  was  to  keep  the  town  with  electricity. 
My  hours  were  from  4  pm  to  1 1  pm.  I  ran  the  engine 
to  eleven  pm,  then  I  would  shut  off  the  engine  and 
feed  the  town  off  the  batteries. 
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One  night  while  at  the  pool  hall  I  was  playing 
pool  and  saw  the  lights  getting  dim.  I  ran  down  to  the 
plant  (two  blocks  away)  and  got  there  before  the  lights 
were  entirely  out,  flipped  the  engine  ignition  from 
magneto  to  battery  and  the  old  girl  picked  right  up  and 
saved  my  reputation  (never  a  dark  moment).  The  wire 
had  broken  off  the  magneto.  Soon  it  was  repaired  and 
all  was  okay.  I  went  back  and  finished  my  pool. 
Often  Mr.  Woods  (part  owner  of  Wood  Live  Stock 
Company)  would  see  me  and  say,  "Are  you  working 
tonight?"    I  would  say,  "I  am  not,  but  the  plant  is." 

Well,  the  young  lady  I  met  at  Lagoon  before 
accepting  the  Spencer  job,  was  still  on  my  mind; 
consequently,  we  wrote  each  other  often  and  as  I  was 
on  duty  seven  days  a  week  and  no  chance  to  leave 
town,  I  wrote  her  and  asked  if  she  would  marry  me. 
I  don't  remember  if  she  said  "Yes"  or  "No"  on  the 
first  letter,  but  I  remember  we  were  going  to  get 
married.  As  the  town  did  not  have  a  License  Bureau 
one  had  to  go  to  St.  Anthony,  the  county  seat  for 
Spencer,  to  get  a  marriage  license.  In  the  meantime, 
Lillian  May  King  came  to  Idaho  Falls,  where  her 
sister,  Nora  Decker,  was  living.  After  securing  the 
license  through  the  office  of  the  company  I  was 
working  for  and  sending  it  to  Lillian  for  her  okay,  we 
were  ready  to  be  married.  But  who  would  marry  us? 
There  was  no  clergy  in  Spencer  at  the  time.  However 
Justice  of  Peace,  Mr.  Joe  Beauregard,  married  us  on 
the  tenth  day  of  June,  1917.  It  was  his  first  marrying 
job  and  it  being  our  first  experience,  we  had  a  lot  of 
fun.  Woods,  the  Livestock  owner,  often  warned  us 
that  we  only  had  a  dog  license. 

Lillian  was  the  third  daughter  and  sixth  child 
(a  twin),  born  August  6,  1895  to  Thomas  Franklin  and 
Hannah  Moon  King  at  their  farm  at  North 
Farmington,  Davis  County,  Utah.  This  is  where  she 
was  also  raised.  Her  mother  passed  away  March  19, 
1908  at  age  forty-six.  Life  was  not  easy  after  the  loss 
of  her  mother.  She  was  working  for  a  doctor  at  the 
time  we  met. 

There  being  no  vacant  houses  in  Spencer,  I 
built  a  tent  house.  It  had  a  wood  floor  with  boards 
half  way  up  the  walls,  then  screen  and  a  tent  roof. 
Weather  was  cold  and  June  13  we  had  thirteen  inches 
of  snow  on  our  tent  top. 

I  drove  a  mail  route  out  of  town.  Lillian  often 
went  with  me  on  the  route,  that  way  we  made  many 
friends  and  got  invited  out  for  dinners. 


As  a  past  musician,  I  had  never  parted  with 
my  violin,  so  it  wasn't  long  before  we  (the  grocery 
boy  on  piano,  who  could  not  read  music  and  only 
chord,  and  myself)  were  playing  for  the  dances  in  the 
school  room  at  Spencer.  As  soon  as  Lillian  and  I 
were  married,  I  bought  a  drum  outfit  from  Idaho  Falls 
and  taught  Lillian  how  to  play  the  drums.  We  had 
lots  of  fun.  Mind  you,  I  was  the  electrician,  and  any 
time  the  town  had  a  dance  that  lasted  after  ten-thirty 
pm,  it  would  cost  them  one  dollar  per  hour  for  the 
electrician's  over  time,  so  I  was  kidded  often  about 
getting  paid  for  playing  and  then  as  the  dances  often 
ran  until  one  in  the  morning,  I  was  getting  paid  as 
electrician  too.  Mr.  Woods  was  a  lover  of  dances  and 
often  remarked  he  did  not  care  what  I  did,  as  long  as 
they  had  lights.  So  one  day  the  Dance  committee 
asked  if  we  would  play  gratis  for  a  Red  Cross  Dance 
to  raise  funds.  Of  course  we  agreed.  The  admission 
was  five  dollars  each.  Well,  that  was  all  right  with 
us.  We  went  to  the  hall  the  night  of  the  dance  and 
they  wouldn't  let  us  in,  saying  that  no  one  was  to  get 
in  without  paying  five  dollars  each.  But  I  protested, 
saying  we  were  playing  for  nothing.  We  were  told, 
"How  can  you  play  for  nothing  if  you  can't  get  in  the 
hall."  They  had  the  chance  to  get  some  of  that 
electrician's  over  time  pay  and  we  had  a  good  time. 

One  night  about  ten  o'clock,  Mr.  Woods  came 
to  my  house,  and  said  his  friend  was  without  lights  on 
his  car,  and  would  I  see  if  I  could  fix  them.  I  did  just 
that  and  thought  nothing  more  about  it.  The  World 
War  was  on,  and  we  were  all  registered  in  grades  as 
to  dependents  or  important  jobs.  I  was  in  Class  Al, 
meaning  I  would  be  the  first  to  be  called  into  the 
service.  Well,  I  was,  and  was  requested  to  appear  in 
St.  Anthony,  Idaho  in  September,  1917  and  fill  out  a 
questionnaire.  I  was  in  line  with  many  others.  On 
approaching  the  first  desk,  the  man  looked  at  my  A 1 
card  and  said,  "You  take  this  card  over  to  that  man," 
and  pointed  to  another  man  sitting  at  a  desk.  That 
was  unusual  as  no  one  else  was  sent  out  of  line,  so 
when  I  gave  this  man  my  Al  card  he  said,  "You  work 
for  Wood  Live  Stock  Company  as  an  electrician?"  I 
said,  "I  did."  He  said,  "You  are  important  on  your 
job,  besides  your  wife  needs  you."  I  was  placed  in 
Class  2B  and  sent  home.  I  remarked  to  Mr.  Woods 
about  the  unusual  experience  while  at  the  Induction 
Office.  He  said,  "Do  you  remember  the  man  you 
fixed  the  car  lights  for?  Well,  he  was  one  of  the 
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important  officials  in  that  area  and  he  thought  you 
were  too  important  on  the  job." 

There  was  no  doctor  in  Spencer  or  round 
about,  so  in  February,  1918,  I  asked  for  my 
resignation,  that  we  might  go  to  Bancroft,  Idaho, 
where  Lillian's  sister,  Ada  Loveland,  would  assist 
Lillian.  On  April  13,  1918,  Ray  came  to  our  house, 
and  what  a  blessing  he  has  been  to  us.  (We  called  our 
boy,  Ray  Weather  Strip,  he  kept  me  out  of  the  draft.) 
I  secured  work  as  electrician  for  Ezra  Neilson  at  the 
Auto  Garage.  It  was  not  long  before  we  were  playing 
for  the  dance.  Lillian  played  just  a  few  nights  before 
April  13th,  and  was  soon  on  the  job  again  as 
drummer.  The  first  job  we  drove  to  Lava  Hot 
Springs.  It  was  nineteen  miles  from  Bancroft,  a  rainy, 
cold  night,  and  the  mud  was  axle  deep.  We  took  with 
us  in  addition  to  the  drums  and  violin,  baby  Ray,  a 
bassinet  and  a  baby  sitter.  In  the  progress  of  the 
dance,  Ray,  was  placed  alongside  of  his  mother,  and 
when  he  woke  up  he  was  very  happy  to  hear  the  music 
and  gave  no  trouble.  The  baby  sitter  had  a  good  time 
at  the  dance;  thereafter,  Ray  was  a  member  of  our 
dance  band. 

From  here  we  went  to  Eugene,  Oregon, 
leaving  Bancroft  in  a  1917  Maxwell  Touring  auto. 
Back  to  work  as  an  electrician,  as  I  came  back  to  the 
shop,  there  was  a  celebration  in  town.  We  learned  the 
Armistice  had  been  signed,  and  the  war  was  ended  on 
this  eleventh  day  of  November,  1918.  I  went  home 
early,  then  Lillian,  the  baby  and  I  walked  through 
town.  The  sirens  in  town  were  blaring  full  blast, 
people  seemed  to  go  crazy  with  joy.  However,  there 
were  very  few  children,  as  they  had  been  requested  to 
stay  at  home  during  the  flu  epidemic.  People  forgot 
the  flu  and  took  off  their  masks. 

Our  family  was  blessed  with  two  more 
children,  being  our  daughters,  Loma  and  Joyce. 
Eventually  all  three  children  married.  This  story  was 
written  by  Harry  and  Lillian  at  their  San  Diego, 
California  home  October,  17,  1966,  where  they  still 
found  much  happiness  with  music. 

COMPILED  BY  HARRY  H.  AND  LILLIAN  KING 
KALANOUIN 


JOHN  ANTONY  AND  TEOFILA 
"TEA"  KARWOWSKI 


Tea  Karwowski 

Many  of  us  take  for  granted  the  freedoms  that 
are  ours  as  citizens  of  the  United  States.  We  do  not 
know,  nor  can  we  possibly  comprehend  what  it  would 
be  like  to  live  in  a  country  dominated  by  a  government 
other  than  our  form. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Antony  Karwowski,  of 
Lidzbark,  Poland,  arrived  in  the  United  States  August 
1,  1945,  with  their  children.  They  were  on  the  ship 
"S.S.  General  Haan"  two  weeks  before  they  reached 
New  York.  From  there  they  were  sent  to  "Doc" 
Sorenson  of  Camas,  Idaho,  who  had  applied  to  the 
Displaced  Person  Bureau  for  a  carpenter.  Mr. 
Karwowski,  however,  was  not  a  carpenter,  so  he  went 
to  work  for  the  Wilson  Log  Products  in  Dubois,  thus 
moved  to  Dubois  in  1949,  and  later  went  to  work  for 
the  railroad. 

John  and  "Tea"  shared  just  three  short  years 
in  Dubois  together  before  he  died  November  21,  1951 
at  the  age  of  53  due  to  a  blood  clot.  He  was  buried  at 
the  Idaho  Falls  Rose  Hill  Cemetery, 

John  was  bom  March  7,  1902  at  Poptawy, 
Lukow,  Poland,  while 

"Tea"  was  born  May  12,  1900,  at  Torun, 
Poland.  She  attended  school  there  and  also  the 
University  in  Torun  for  seven  years. 

John  and  "Tea"  were  married  June  22,  1927, 
They  lived  in  Lidzbark,    Poland. 

In  World  War  II  she  and  her  family  were 
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forced  out  of  Poland  into  Germany  to  live  in  a 
displaced  persons  camp.  The  Kanvowskis  witnessed 
many  atrocities  during  both  World  Wars,  especially 
during  World  War  I,  not  only  in  their  homeland  of 
Poland,  but  also  in  Germany  where  they  spent  five 
years,  moving  from  town  to  town.  They  were  on  the 
Displaced  Persons  list  for  one  year  before  they  were 
finally  sent  to  the  United  States. 

Besides  her  elementary  education  Tea  studied 
at  the  University  of  Poland  in  Brodnica. 

The  Karwowskis  are  the  parents  of  three 
children;  Klara  Woloski  of  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
Canada;  Jewel  (Ursula)  who  lives  in  Valley, 
Washington,  and  George,  of  Dubois.  The  two 
youngest,  Ursula  and  George,  attended  school  in 
Dubois. 


"Bud".  Ursula.  .Tohn.  .Tulie. 
.Teannie.  "Tim" 

Ursula  had  an  excellent  voice,  and  did  some 
singing  while  in  school  at  Dubois. 

She  married  "Bud"  Dodge.  They  were  the 
parents  of  four  children:  John,  Julie,  Jeannie  and  Tim 
Dodge.  They  are  now  divorced.  The  state  of 
Washington  is  still  their  home. 

George  was  married,  but  later  divorced.  He 
has  maintained  the  family  home  in  Dubois  after  the 
death  of  their  mother.  However,  since  his  sister, 
Ursula,  was  was  injured  in  a  automobile  accident,  he 
has  been  living  in  Washington  to  assist  her. 

"Tea"  managed  to  raise  her  children,  and  also 
became  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.   However,  she 


In  1981  she  was  named  as  one  of  the  counties 
honored  senior  citizens  by  the  Clark  County  Rodeo 
Association  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  riding  in  the 
parade  and  being  introduced  at  the  rodeo  in  Dubois. 

In  1985  she  had  four  grandchildren  and  one 
great  grandson. 

"Tea"  died  July  7,  1985  at  an  Idaho  Falls 
nursing  home.  She  was  buried  beside  her  husband  at 
the  Rose  Hill  Cemetery  in  Idaho  Falls. 

COMPILED  BY  PAT  JONfES/B.IS 


RICHARD  W.  KATERNDAHL 


R.W.  Katerndahl 

Richard  W.  Katerndahl  was  a  leading  figure  in 
the  organization  of  the  County  of  Clark  during  the 
years  of  1918-1919.  He  went  on  to  serve  as  Clark 
County  representative  for  eight  years. 

In  1919  Katerndahl  represented  the  county  in 
the  organization  of  a  highway  district.  At  this  time  he 
was  also  retained  as  special  counsel  by  Butte  County 
Conmiissioner. 

Richard  was  bom  April  26,  1884,  at  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 

He  enlisted  in  the  army  at  Washington  where 
he  soon  held  the  position  as  1st  lieutenant. 

He  married  Frances  P.  Hanley  of  Boise. 

Prior  to  moving  to  Dubois,  Katerndahl 
practiced  law  in  Idaho  Falls.   While  in  Dubois  he  was 
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also  active  in  civic  affairs  and  was  a  member  of  the 
local  American  Legion. 

Richard  and  Frances  were  the  parents  of  two 
sons,  Dick,  who  moved  to  San  Francisco,  and  Jack,  of 
Costa  Mesa,  California. 

At  the  age  of  91,  Richard  passed  away  in 
October  of  1975  at  Costa  Mesa.  His  wife  Frances 
preceded  him  in  death. 

Interment  was  also  at  Cosa  Mesa. 

COMPILED  BY  BONfNIE  STODDARD 


Small  Store  &  Post  Office  at  .T.D.  Ellis  Ranch 

early  1900s 


Roy  Lemons  at  Spencer  Old  Stockyards  -1940s 


Bonnie  Mclntyre  Wallace  -  1944 


HUBERT  E.  "PAP"  AND  LOUISE 
ELLIS  KATOR 


Louise  &  "Pap" 

My  (Louise  Ellis)  earliest  memories  are  of  living 
in  Dubois  in  the  house  where  Irene  Rammell  lives. 
At  that  time  there  was  also  a  large  red  barn  and 
corrals  south  of  the  house  from  where  Dad  operated  a 
dray  and  livery  stable.  As  children  we  all  loved  to 
play  in  the  huge  hayloft  of  the  barn  as  did  many 
neighbor  children.  I  remember  how  we  loved  the 
horses,  milk  cows  and  chickens;  sometimes  Dad  even 
raised  pigs.  It  was  almost  like  living  on  a  farm. 
When  in  grade  school,  and  the  weather  was  bad  in  the 
winter,  we  could  expect  Dad  to  be  at  the  school  house 
waiting  at  noon  or  after  school  with  a  team  of  horses 
and  sleigh  to  take  all  the  children  around  to  their 
homes.  We  had  a  large  red  dog.  Jack,  that  was  a  part 
of  the  family  for  the  first  fifteen  years  of  my  life.  He 
was  very  protective  of  us,  and  Mother  used  to  say  she 
couldn't  have  raised  her  children  without  Jack's  help. 
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We  thought  him  to  be  the  best  sled  dog  in  town.  He 
could  pull  as  many  kids  as  could  pile  on  the  little 
sleigh  in  the  winter.  It  was  so  much  fun  to  play  in  the 
snow  when  we  were  kids,  but  I  must  confess  now  I 
dislike  the  snow  and  winter  more  each  year.  I 
remember  swinmiing  in  Beaver  Creek.  Many 
excursions  and  wiener  roasts  and  exploring  the  caves 
north  of  town,  now  the  Civil  Defense  Cave.  Getting 
to  go  out  to  Lidy  Hot  Springs  swimming  was  always 
a  treat,  as  was  camping  out  as  a  family  on  fishing 
trips,  or  summers  when  Dad  worked  on  the  County 
Highway,  and  Mother  cooked  for  the  highway  crew, 
and  everyone  camped  out  on  the  job  instead  of  going 
back  and  forth  from  Dubois  each  day. 

I  (Louise)  was  bom  September  11,  1922  to 
Bill  and  Mayme  Ellis  in  my  Granddad  Lewis  Ellis 
ranch  house  in  Medicine  Lodge  Canyon.  Dr.  C.  E. 
Jones  of  Dubois  was  to  deliver  me,  but  Mrs.  Charles 
Stelzer  and  my  Dad  had  me  here  before  the  Doctor 
arrived.  I  was  the  third  of  five  children:  Arthur  M., 
Donna  M.,  myself,  and  two  younger  twin  brothers, 
Gene  and  Gail.  I  am  the  only  one  of  us  that  has  lived 
in  Clark  County  all  my  life. 

By  my  high  school  days  times  had  changed. 
We  had  hved  in  different  homes  in  Dutx)is  and  even 
a  short  while  in  Spencer.  Dad  worked  at  different 
jobs  as  did  many  people  during  the  depression,  any 
job  to  keep  the  family  going.  In  1937  they  purchased 
the  old  Park  Hotel  on  Main  Street,  then  purchased  and 
moved  the  telephone  office  from  the  old  Edie  Hotel  to 
our  Hotel.  Mother  had  previously  worked  in  the 
telephone  office  at  Edie  Hotel.  The  Theo  Theatre  was 
next  door  to  the  Hotel,  and  we  all  helped.  Back  then, 
there  weren't  many  telephone  exchanges  that  had 
seven  operators.  By  now  Dad's  health  had  failed  so 
he  could  not  do  the  heavy  work  on  die  County 
Highway,  and  he  started  driving  the  mail  from  Dubois 
to  Birch  Creek. 

I  took  an  active  part  in  high  school  activities, 
basketball  being  almost  everyone's  favorite  subject. 
We  had  a  girls  team,  as  well  as  a  boys.  At  that  time 
the  gymnasium  was  just  a  cracker  box'  and  was  where 
the  present  science  room  is  now.  Just  our  luck,  the 
present  gym  was  completed  the  year  after  our  class 
graduated  (1940).  Although  there  were  various 
classmates  over  the  years  the  ones  I  graduated  with 
were:  Leeola  Lamb  (Harmon),  Helen  Laird  (Rayner), 
Barbara  Clark  (Laird),  Lynn  Thomas,  Dale  Willes  and 


Garth  Howes. 

After  graduating  from  high  school,  I  worked 
part  time  for  H.  R.  Ham  Insurance  and  Realtor,  and 
G.R.  Smith,  Clark  County  Treasurer.  From  1941  to 
1946  I  worked  for  Clark  County  as  Deputy  for  B.  H. 
Thomas,  Clerk,  Auditor  and  Recorder,  and  also 
Deputy  for  A.  J.  Leonardson.  Assessor.  The  last  two 
years  I  was  also  Clerk  of  the  Clark  County  Selective 
Service  Board  during  World  War  II.  Many  days  I 
spent  more  hours  at  the  Courthouse  than  I  did  at 
home. 

Hubert  E.  (Pap)  Kator  was  bom  September  1, 
1914  at  LaGrange,  Missouri,  to  Rufus  and  Berta 
Kator.  He  had  an  older  brother,  Harold,  and  two 
younger  sisters,  Lucille  and  Dolores.  His  Father 
passed  away  when  he  was  only  nine  years  old.  He 
graduated  from  High  School  in  Vermont,  Illinois,  in 
1931  at  the  age  of  16  and  from  then  on  was  on  his 
own.  It  was  during  the  depression  and  he  worked  at 
many  different  jobs  and  soon  became  a  jack  of  all 
trades.    His  Mother  passed  away  when  he  was  21. 

In  1934  he  joined  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  in  Illinois.  This  was  where  he  earned  the 
nickname  of  "Pappy"  (later  shortened  to  Pap),  because 
he  was  always  looking  out  for  the  younger  boys  in 
camp  and  seeing  that  they  got  a  fair  deal.  The  CCC 
group  he  was  with  restored  the  Lincoln  Village  in 
New  Salem  State  Park  at  Petersburg,  Illinois  and  when 
we  visited  there  a  few  years  ago,  he  was  pleased  to 
find  that  most  of  the  restoration  rock  work  he  had 
done  was  still  in  place.  In  1938  he  came  to  Dubois 
with  the  C.C.C.  The  camp  was  situated  where  the 
Lindy  Ross  School  and  fenced  area  is  now.  One  of 
the  first  jobs  the  C's  did  was  to  build  a  new  bridge 
crossing  Beaver  Creek  at  the  Roy  Laird  ranch.  He 
laid  the  rock  abutments  out  of  lava  rock  without 
mortar.  The  bridge  has  since  been  replaced,  but  using 
the  same  abutments.  While  in  the  C's  here,  he  was 
the  Company  Mess  Sergeant  and  'self  taught'  barber. 

During  his  years  here  in  the  C's  was  when  we 
met  and  started  going  together. 

While  still  here  he  was  drafted  into  the  United 
States  Army  in  February,  1940,  prior  to  the  start  of 
World  War  H,  and  was  assigned  to  the  116th 
Engineers  at  Fort  Lewis,  Washington.  He  attended 
Officers  Candidate  School  at  Fort  Belvior,  Virginia, 
and  was  then  assigned  to  the  833rd  Aviation  Engineers 
Battalion.     He  spent  six  years  in  the  Army  during 
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World  War  II,  more  than  three  and  one  half  years 
overseas  in  the  European  Theatre,  seeing  service  in 
five  theatres  of  operation.  When  discharged  in  1946, 
after  the  war,  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  Captain  and 
was  a  Company  Commander. 

He  then  returned  to  Dubois  on  leave,  and  we 
were  married  January  6,  1946  by  Elmer  Leonardson, 
then  Justice  of  the  Peace,  at  Elmer  and  .Ajine's  home. 
At  that  time  Harry  Meirs  and  Otis  Maxwell  owTied  the 
Club  House  (present  Sage  Bar).  Harn,'  passed  away 
soon  after  we  were  married,  and  we  bought  his  half  of 
the  Club  House,  later  also  buying  out  Otis  Maxwell. 
I  quit  working  at  the  Courthouse  after  our  marriage. 

In  1949  and  1950,  "Pap"  and  Loy  Johnson 
built  our  home,  just  north  of  the  High  School,  even 
though  neither  were  experienced  carpenters,  doing 
everything  except  the  plastering  and  furnace 
installation. 

In  January,  1953,  we  closed  the  Club  House 
and  "Pap"  spent  the  next  year  working  on  construction 

In  1954,  he  was  employed  as  Manager  of  the 

newly  formed  Mud  Lake  Telephone  Cooperative  and 

held  this  position  until  his  retirement.   When  the  new 

dial   system   was    cut   over,    there   were   only    298 

customers,  but  today,  there  are  over  1300  subscribers. 

The  Co-Op  was  originally  all  open  wire  with  as  many 

1  as  10  parties  on  each  line.    It  has  been  updated  three 

t  times  with  new  equipment,  underground  cable  and 

[  facihties,  until  now  it  is  almost  99%   single  part>' 

service.   New  equipment  and  improvements  are  being 

;  added  each  year  to  keep  up  to  the  latest  technology 

(which  changes  very  fast).     Less  than  5%  of  the 

original   investment   is   still   in  operation,   all   other 

having  been  changed  out  for  new  and  more  modem 

equipment. 

In  1963,  to  keep  the  Legion  Bar  and  Cafe 
from  closing,  we,  along  with  my  sister  and  her 
husband,  Tony  and  Donna  Spino  of  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
purchased  the  Bar  and  Cafe  from  H.F.  and  Verla 
Webster.  Trying  to  operate  this  business,  and  not 
being  able  to  be  there  to  personally  oversee  the 
operation,  was  really  a  trial  and  in  1972  we  sold  it  to 
Herb,  Beulah  and  Ernest  Sill. 

Over  the  years  we  have  both  been  active  in 
community  affairs,  LDS  Church,  American  Legion 
and  Auxiliary,  Clark  County  Repubhcans,  and  4-H. 
'Pap"  was  a  charter  member  (and  still  belongs)  of  the 
Dubois  Lions  Club,  he  served  on  the  Dubois  City 


Council  for  seven  years,  one  term  as  Mayor. 

We  have  three  children  —  Charles  bom  in 
1950;  Greg  born  1953  and  Gayle  Lyn  bom  1957. 

In  1963,  1  went  back  to  work  at  the  Clark 
County  Courthouse  as  Deputy  for  Rhule  Leonardson, 
Count)'  Clerk,  Auditor  and  Recorder,  Deputy  for  O.L. 
Cook,  County  Assessor  and  Office  Clerk  for  Earl 
Holden,  Sheriff. 

In  1968,  due  to  the  ill  health  of  my  parents.  I 
resigned  at  the  Courthouse  and  took  over  my  Father's 
mail  route,  which  now  runs  from  Dubois  to  Reno 
Ranch  three  days  a  week  and  from  Dubois  to  the 
SteLzer  Ranch  in  Medicine  Lodge  Canyon  three  days 
a  week.  That  fall  I  also  started  working  as  Clerk  of 
the  City  of  Dubois,  a  part  time  office  position.  I 
worked  for  the  City  for  eight  years,  before  resigning 
in  1976.  I  continued  to  carry  the  mail.  The  route  is 
now  operated  by  Royce  and  Deanna  Holmes. 

We  have  always  been  an  outdoor  family, 
enjoying  fishing,  hunting  and  camping,  roaming  the 
beautiful  hills  and  mountains,  seeing  how  far  we  could 
get  in  a  4- wheel  drive,  having  gained  our  love  and 
knowledge  of  the  beauties  of  Mother  Nature  from  my 
Father. 

All  three  children  attended  Clark  County 
School  and  graduated  from  High  School  here.  M 
were  active  in  all  high  school  activities,  the  boys 
especially  in  basketball,  football  and  track,  and  both 
received  high  scholastic  honors.  Gayle  was  more 
active  in  music,  drill  team  and  speech.  In  their 
respective  Senior  Year  each  was  Editor  of  the  .Annual 
Year  Book. 


Travis.  Kave.  Charles. 
Kristen.  Corinee 
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Charles  attended  the  University  of  Idaho  at 
Moscow  one  year,  then  graduated  with  a  BS  in 
Zoology  from  BYU  at  Provo,  Utah,  in  1974,  and 
received  his  teachers  certificate  at  Utah  State  at 
Logan,  Utah  in  1975.  He  married  Kaye  Merrill  of 
Burley  in  1974.  Kaye  attended  BYU  for  two  years 
prior  to  their  marriage.  Charles  taught  high  school 
science  and  Girls  P.E.  at  Lehi,  Utah,  High  School  for 
three  years.  They  moved  to  Soda  Springs  where  he 
continued  teaching.  He  was  later  divorced.  In  Soda 
Springs  he  now  teaches  High  School  Science  and  Girls 
P.E.  and  Boys  Jr.  Varsity  Basketball.  Charlie  and 
Kaye  were  the  parents  of  three  children:  Travis  born 
in  1975;  Corinne  born  in  1978;  and  Kristen  born  in 
1981. 


Greg.  Sarah.  Ann.  Nicholas 

Greg  attended  Ricks  College  at  Rexburg  for 
two  years,  then  graduated  with  a  BS  in  Geology  and 
Zoology  from  BYU  at  Provo,  Utah  in  1977.  He 
married  Ann  Larsen  of  Edinburgh,  Texas,  in  1979. 
He  worked  on  his  thesis  for  his  Masters  Degree  in 
Geology  from  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin.  He 
was  then  employed  by  Philipps  Petroleum  Company, 
and  is  presently  working  for  Apache  Corporation  in 
Denver. 

Ann  graduated  from  the  University  of  Texas 
in  1979  with  a  degree  in  Pharmacy  and  is  working  as 
a  Pharmacist  for  Albertsons  in  Littleton,  Colorado. 
They  have  one  daughter,  Sarah  bom  May  4,  1987, 
and  a  son,  Nicholos  born  October  12,  1990. 

After  graduating  form  High  School  Gayle 
married  Jack  Bachtell  in  1975.   Jack  was  then  the 


Shall.  Gavle.  Jack 

English  teacher  at  Clark  County  high  School.  They 
moved  to  Jerome,  Idaho,  where  Jack  teaches  English 
in  the  Dietrich  High  School,  and  Gayle  is  Office 
Manager  for  Tel-Car  in  Twin  Falls.  They  are  the 
parents  of  one  daughter,  Shao-Lin,  bom  April  19, 
1985. 

COMPILED  BY  LOUISE  ELLIS  KATQR 


EDWARD  M.  AND  BERTRICE  KAUFMAN 


"17^" 


Ed"  &  Daughter-In-Law.  Helen 
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Edward  Kaufman's  code  of  life  was  very 
strict.  His  sterling  qualities  as  a  man  will  long  be 
remembered  by  all  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
know  him  as  a  pioneer  resident  of  Fremont  County, 
the  area  which  was  to  become  known  later  as  Clark 
County. 

He  was  born  at  Kaysville,  Utah,  April  28, 
1873,  the  son  of  Meyer  and  Elizabeth  Kaufman,  early 
pioneers  of  Lemhi  and  Clark  Counties. 

As  a  small  boy  he  resided  at  Sand  Hole  Lake 
and  at  Hole-in-the-Rock,  four  miles  north  of  Dubois, 
where  his  father  had  charge  of  the  stage  stations  for 
the  large  state  companies  that  were  operating  in  the 
area  at  that  time.  "Ed"  also  resided  at  Salmon  City 
and  Junction,  Idaho.  Junction  was  near  the  present 
town  of  Leadore,  where  his  parents  operated  a  hotel 
and  stage  station.  In  1886  he  moved  to  Birch  creek 
where  his  father  had  a  supply  station  and  stopping 
place  for  the  freight  outfits  that  were  operating  at  that 
time  between  Camas  and  Nicolia,  hauling  lead  billets. 

The  Edward  Kaufman  family  ran  the  Beaver 
Canyon  stage  station  for  a  time. 

After  the  mine  shut  down  at  Nicholia  his 
father  took  up  a  ranch  on  Birch  Creek,  and  entered  the 
livestock  business.  TTie  place  was  known  as  the  MK 
ranch. 

"Ed"  took  over  the  holdings  of  his  father  and 
continued  in  the  livestock  business,  developing  large 
herds  of  cattle  and  horses.  His  horses  ranged  from 
the  head  waters  of  the  Lemhi  river  to  the  sinks  of 
Birch  creek  and  the  Lost  Rivers,  and  the  MK  brand 
was  known  all  over  southeastern  Idaho.  He  continued 
in  the  livestock  business  until  1915,  when  he  gradually 
sold  his  stock  holdings  on  Birch  Creek  and  moved  to 
Idaho  Falls,  where  he  lived  for  a  number  of  years. 


Mack  and  Leslie  Pvke. 
"Tom"  Miller.   Mr.  Kaufman 


Harriet  Winsper  Shenton  recalls  that  she  and 
Mary  Eichinger  roomed  at  the  Kaufman  home  in  Idaho 
Falls  during  1926-27,  while  the  girls  were  enrolled  in 
the  Spencer  School  of  Nursing.  At  the  time  she 
remembers  "Ed"  spent  much  time  in  Birch  Creek  with 
his  interests  in  mining. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  interested  in 
various  mining  activities  with  Frank  Worthing  at 
Reno,  Idaho,  in  the  Birch  Creek  Valley. 

Mrs.  Kaufman  operated  the  Birch  Creek  Post 
Office  for  eight  years,  which  was  a  fourth-class  office. 
Their  early  postmark  was  Kaufman,  Idaho.  She  had 
about  25  sacks  of  mail  to  be  distributed.  It  was  all 
weighed  and  counted  before  being  sent  out  to  the 
miners.  Mrs.  Weimer  took  over  the  Post  Office  when 
she  gave  it  up. 

Mrs.  Kaufman  was  a  good  cook,  and  served 
many  meals  to  men  passing  up  and  down  the  valley  on 
business  with  the  mines.  Some  liked  to  tease  her  and 
tell  her  the  food  was  no  good.  One  especially  was  A. 
S.  Ross  from  Pennsylvania.  Mrs.  Kaufman  always 
had  a  ready  answer,  "If  you  don't  like  my  cookin',  gel 
out!" 

Ed  and  his  wife,  Beatrice  had  two  sons, 
Kenneth  and  Wallace.  He  also  had  two  sisters,  Mrs. 
C.B.(Lillian)  Watts  and  Mrs.  David  Miller. 

Wallace  Kaufman  and  his  wife,  Helen, 
ranched  on  Crooked  Creek  at  the  Ellis  Ranch  for  quiet 
sometime. 

Ed  died  of  a  heart  attack  November  17,  1940 
at  an  Idaho  Falls  hospital,  and  was  buried  in  Idaho 
Falls. 

COMPILED  BY  BERNICE  WATTS  CHEHEY 


MEYER  AND  LILLIAN  OWEN  KAUFMAN 

Meyer  Kaufman  as  a  young  man  was 
a  Stage   line  driver  for   Fargo   Express   Company 
driving  from  Corrinne,  Utah  through  the  area  that  in 
now  Clark  County  and  on  to  Helena,  Montana. 

Prior  to  this  he  was  express  messenger  in  the 
employ  of  Ben  Holiday  in  connection  with  a  stage 
line.  At  one  time  he  was  employed  by  the  Gillmore 
and  Saulisbury  Stage  Company  that  run  through  the 
Birch  Creek  Valley.    According  to  Kaufman's  family 
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the  history  of  Mr.  Kaufman  and  that  of  his  well 
known  and  estimable  family  is  best  summed  up  in 
Hawley's  history  of  Idaho  from  which  we  reprint  this 
fine  tribute  to  his  sterling  character,  his  outstanding 
courage  and  his  challenging  ability: 

"A  most  interesting  history  is  that  of  Meyer 
Kaufman  of  Idaho  Falls  who  is  now  (1920)  in  the 
ninetieth  year  of  his  age.  With  every  phase  of  pioneer 
life  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States  he  is 
familiar.  He  was  bom  in  Mannheim,  Germany,  on 
July  14,  1830  and  was  fifteen  years  of  age  when  he 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  New  York  City.  He  there 
secured  employment  as  a  cigar  maker  and  in  the  early 
fifties  he  made  his  way  to  St.  Louis,  MO.,  from 
which  point  he  crossed  the  plains  to  California  and 
there  engaged  in  gold  mining,  being  employed  at  the 
St.  Gabriel  mine.  He  obtained  a  mining  claim  and 
took  out  quite  a  large  quantity  of  gold  but  sold  his 
claim  in  1960  and  purchased  sixty  head  of  horses.  He 
then  employed  two  Mexicans  to  assist  him  to  the  care 
of  the  horses  and  started  to  St.  Louis  in  order  to  sell 
the  animals.  When  they  were  encamped  on  the 
Majova  river,  the  Indians  stole  all  the  horses  except  a 
saddle  pony  and  a  pack  horse.  The  following  day  the 
Mexicans  left  Mr.  Kaufman  and  started  on  their  return 
to  California. 

Mr.  Kaufman  then  went  to  Salt  Lake  where 
he  began  his  employment  with  the  stage  lines. 

Meyer  Kaufman  and  Elizibeth  Owen  of  Salt 
Lake  City  were  united  in  marriage  in  1862.  She  had 
recently  arrived  in  this  country  from  Manchester, 
England. 

Following  their  marriage  Meyer  kept  stage 
stations  for  tiie  firm  of  Gilmore  and  Saulisbury,  at 
Millerville,  Wyoming  and  Kaysville,  Utah,  at 
Centerville,  Utah,  also  at  Sand  Hole,  Idaho  and  at 
Hole-in-the-Rock,  which  was  located  about  four  miles 
above  the  present  site  of  Dubois,  ID. 

In  the  year  of  1876,  when  the  Nez  Perce 
Indians  were  involved  in  a  number  of  batties,  tiie 
Kaufman  family  were  living  at  Hole-in-the-Rock. 
Meyer,  havmg  received  word  that  the  Indians  were 
headed  in  that  general  direction,  sent  his  wife  and 
children  to  a  stockade  in  Pleasant  Valley  for 
protection.  (This  part  reads  Pleasant  Valley,  Beaver 
Canyon-they  are  two  different  places,  however,  I 
understand  that  Beaver  Canyon  at  about  this  time  had 
a  toll  gate,  but  Pleasant  Valley  was  possibly  where  tiie 


stockade  was-  Maybe  they  went  to  Beaver  Canyon  and 
were  sent  on  to  Pleasant  Valley,  what  do  you  tiiink??) 
After  his  family  were  on  their  way  to  safety,  Meyer 
hid  in  a  nearby  cave.  When  the  Indians  arrived  at 
Hole-in-  the-Rock  they  stole  all  the  horses  and  then 
cut  up  the  harness. 

Mr.  Kaufman  went  through  his  full  share  of 
these  hardships  and  trials  which  featured  the  pioneer 
life  of  the  west. 

The  following  year  he  removed  to  Utah  and 
engaged  in  farming  on  Silver  Creek.  From  that  point 
he  went  to  Junction,  Idaho  (near  Gilmore)  to 
purchased  a  hotel. 

In  1884  he  Homestead  on  Birch  creek  where 
he  took  up  his  abode  turning  his  attention  to  ranching 
and  the  livestock  business.  He  continued  to  devote  his 
attention  to  the  development  and  improvement  of  his 
ranch  property  and  tiie  care  of  his  stock  for  some 
seventeen  years.  It  was  in  1901  tiiat  he  made  the 
decision  to  sell  tiie  place  and  his  business  to  his  sons, 
Edward  and  Henry  Kaufman. 

The  Kaufinans  had  six  children,  four 
daughters  and  two  sons.  These  included:  Lillian, 
who  became  the  wife  of  C.  B.  Watts;  Millie,  became 
the  wife  of  David  Miller;  Nettie,  was  the  wife  of 
James  T.  Gayle;  Anne,  was  the  wife  of  Edward 
Wellesley  of  San  Francisco,  CA;  and  Henry  and 
Edward,  who  both  lived  in  Idaho  Falls. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kaufinan  had  travelled  Ufe's 
journey  together  for  fifty-five  years  before  they  were 
separated  in  death.  She  passed  away  September  17, 
1917,  while  he  died  at  the  age  of  93,  in  1923,  in 
Idaho  Falls  at  the  at  the  home  of  their  daughter,  Mrs. 
David  Miller.  They  were  laid  to  rest  at  the  Idaho 
Falls  Cemetery. 

COMPILED  BY  BERNICE  WATTS 
CHEHEY/GRANDDAUGHTER 


RALPH  NICHOLS  AND  MILLIE 
REEVES  KAUFMAN 

Ralph  Nichols  Kauftnan  was  a  member  of  an 
early-day  Idaho  family.  He  was  bom  September  14, 
1895,  in  the  Birch  Creek  Valley,  the  son  of  Henry  D. 
and  Katie  Hemetts  Kaufman. 

His  parents  operated  the  old  Nicholia-Camas 
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stage,  as  well  as  the  Kaufman  stage  station  in  Lemhi 
County. 


Henry  Kaufman.  "Al"  Hendricksen. 
"Bob"  Chastain.  .Tohn  A.  Bogus 

He  was  married  to  Millie  Reeves,  March  12, 
1918  in  Idaho  Falls.  They  had  one  son,  Raymond  and 
a  daughter,  Lois,  Mrs.  Marsh  of  Portland,  Oregon. 

His  brothers  and  sister  included:  Henry, 
Edward  and  Mildred  (Mrs.  Henry  Wymer).  They  all 
preceded  him  in  death. 

Ralph  devoted  his  later  years  to  preserving 
Idaho  history.  His  ^interests  were  inspired  by  his 
grandparents,  Meyer  and  Elizabeth  Owen  Kaufman. 
They  were  some  of  the  first  settlers  of  this  region  of 
the  Birch  Creek  Valley,  where  they  began  operating 
the  stagecoach  centers  in  the  1860s.  These  included 
Junction,  Sand  Hole,  Nicholia,  Hole  in-the-Rock  and 
Old  Fort  Lemhi. 

Before  retiring  to  Oregon,  Ralph  was 
associated  in  mining  with  Ralph  Nichols  at  Junction 
(near  Leadore),  and  in  the  livery  business  at  Market 
Lake  (Roberts)  with  R.R.  Skinner.  He  also  lived  in 
Idaho  Falls  for  a  number  of  years. 

Ralph  died  in  a  Hillsboro,  Oregon  rest  home 
at  the  age  of  78,  following  a  heart  attack.  He  had 
been  in  failing  health  for  sometime. 

Interment  was  in  the  Phillips  Cemetery  in 
Hillsboro,  Oregon. 
COMPILED  BERNICE  WATTS  CHEHEY 


KAY  FAMILY 

In  the  early  1880's  a  family,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kay  and  two  sons,  Johnny  and  Sandy,  settied  for 
several  years  on  a  homestead,  160  acres,  near  the 
sinks  of  Medicine  Lodge  Creek. 

Johnny  became  interested  in  riding  broncos. 
One  day  he  mounted  a  fine  black  gelding  with  saddle 
stirrups  hobbled  (tied  together  by  a  rope  passing  under 
the  horse's  belly).  Johnny  was  unusually  small  of 
stature  and  had  very  small  feet  so  his  boots  were  often 
too  large.  By  hobbling  the  stirrups  he  was  able  to  sit 
tight,  however.  This  time  he  was  riding  the  bronco  in 
a  corral  that  had,  to  one  side  of  the  corral,  a  shed  just 
a  Jittie  taller  than  the  corral,  the  bronco,  with  head 
lowered  and  pitching  high,  wide  and  handsome,  came 
to  a  sudden  stop  of  stiff  front  legs  opposite  the  shed. 
Johnny  was  dislodged  from  the  saddle  landing  over  the 
fence  onto  the  shed,  his  boots  still  lodged  solidly  in 
the  stirrups.  Johnny  scrambled  to  the  fence.  The 
onlookers  were  amazed  to  see  one  of  the  group,  "Bill" 
Robson,  big  and  husky,  pick  Johnny  off  of  the  fence, 
and  place  him  back  on  the  bronco,  feet  fitted  back  in 
the  boots  to  continue  the  ride. 

COMPILED  BY  CARL  LEONARSON 


EMMA  ELLIS  KELLER 


Owen  Ellis  &  Children- 
Emma  (Ellis  Keller)  &  Alton 
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Grandad  John  D.  Ellis  homesteaded  his  ranch 
on  lower  Medicine  Lodge  in  the  early  1880's. 

My  dad,  Phil  Ellis,  was  born  at  the  ranch  in 
1887.  He  met  and  married  Hazel  Waring  in  Idaho 
Falls  by  a  Justice  of  Peace,  Issac  Daniels,  December 
30,  1912.  John  Waring  and  Ruth  Erickson  were 
witnesses.  They  had  6  children-2  now  deceased.  The 
eldest  was  Owen,  then  Alton,  Emma,  Leila,  Maude 
Clifford,  and  the  youngest,  Dora. 

I,  Emma  Elizbeth,  was  born  May  29,  1917  at 
Idaho  Falls. 

We  lived  at  the  ranch,  then  moved  in  1927, 
due  to  the  depression  years. 

Owen,  Alton  and  I  went  to  school  at  lower 
Medicine  Lodge  School.  I  started  in  1923.  Clifford 
started  the  first  grade  in  the  red  brick  school  in  1927. 
I  remember  Wayne  Leonardson  as  the  "buggy"  driver. 
Rhule  Leonardson  drove  the  school  wagon  when  we 
got  fancy  and  had  a  "covered  wagon,"  Gladys 
Thomas  was  one  of  the  teachers  I  remember.  We 
moved  to  Dubois  during  Thanksgiving  vacation. 

Hazel  was  born  December  8,  1893,  in  Plain 
City,  Utah,  the  third  child  of  Robert  Washington 
Waring  and  Emma  Knight. 

The  next  spring  we  moved  to  Idaho  Falls,  but 
each  summer  until  Dad  died  we'd  come  back  to  Clark 
County  and  work,  until  the  hay  was  ready  to  stack  in 
Montana.  This  would  be  after  the  first  of  June.  One 
spring  we  pitched  our  tents  at  Denning  and  Clark's 
shearing  corral  at  Middle  Creek.  Another  shearers' 
daughter  and  I  would  wait  tables.  One  spring  I  helped 
Mrs.  Robert  Chastain  cook  for  the  haying  crew. 
Some  of  those  guys  were  my  friends  all  my  life,  even 
after  I  married. 

When  we  were  still  on  the  ranch,  during  the 
school  days,  we'd  get  our  mail  at  the  post  office  on 
the  way  home  from  school.  In  the  summer  time  it 
came  to  our  "end  of  the  lane,"  which  was  about  a  mile 
from  home. 

When  the  grown  ups  were  too  busy  to  take  we 
kids  to  school,  we  would  either  walk,  or  if  I  got 
lucky,  I  could  catch  my  ol'  horse.  Brownie,  and 
would  ride.  However,  this  was  after  the  Post  Office 
and  the  school  were  relocated  from  the  Ellis  ranch. 
That  horse  had  a  mind  of  its  own.  Everybody  could 
catch  him  in  the  pasture,  but  me.  I  got  him  once  and 
was  trying  to  put  the  bridle  on  and  he  turned  and  bit 
the  top  of  my  new  straw  hat,   which   I  got   "hail 


Columbia"  for. 

My  grandad  Waring  lived  north  of  us  on 
Medicine  Lodge.  He  was  the  mail  man  from  Small  to 
Winsper.  I'd  ride  my  horse  up  to  their  house  and 
over  to  Arthur  Leonardson's,  to  play  with  their  girls. 
Sometimes,  if  I  didn't  tie  him  up  good,  he'd  get  loose 
and  go  home.  Boy,  when  I  saw  he  was  gone  I'd  sure 
"hot  foot  it  for  home"  before  the  folks  got  too  mad. 
I  guess  they  were  just  worried  about  me. 

My  best  memories  of  Clark  County,  are  the 
good  times  we  had  dances  at  Lidy  Hot  Springs,  and 
fishing  picnics  up  the  Canyon,  and  especially  the  good 
ol'  house  parties  at  peoples  houses  in  the  winter  time. 

We  had  a  team  named  "Bread  and  Gravy.  In 
the  winter  time  dad  put  them  on  the  sleigh  and  would 
head  them  home.  He'd  tie  up  the  reins  and  get  under 
covers  with  the  rest  of  us,  and  when  the  sleigh  stopped 
we  knew  we  were  home. 

I  married  to  Arthur  Keller  on  November  3, 
1933.  Our  children  include:  Philip  Arthur  Keller, 
Dorothy,  Vernon  David  Keller,  Karol,  Ann  Winder, 
Anita  Michelle  Keller  and  Rick  Jacob  Keller.  We 
lived  in  Ucon,  Oakland  Valley  and  Roberts. 

We  have  lived  in  Roberts  from  1938  to  1978, 
when  we  retired  and  moved  to  Idaho  Falls. 

I  still  enjoy  coming  back  home  to  Clark 
County  to  visit  old  friends  and  relatives. 

COMPILED  BY  EMMA  ELLIS  KELLER 


SOREN  KELSON  FAMILY 

In  the  latter  years  of  the  1800's  Soren  Kelson 
and  his  bride  Dorothy  of  Copenhagen,  Denmark, 
answered  the  call  to  the  land  of  milk  and  honey  and 
migrated  to  southern  Utah.  This  young  couple  were 
our  grand  parents.  They  had  three  children  when  they 
left  their  home  land. 

Grandpa  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  family  in 
Copenhagen;  he  was  handsome,  proud,  stern,  and 
somewhat  spoiled.  His  father  gave  him  a  share  of 
money  when  he  and  Grandma  were  married. 

Grandma  Kelson  was  Dorothy  Jergensen, 
daughter  of  a  mother  who  worked  as  a  lady  in  waiting 
to  a  royal  family. 

When  they  reached  southern  Utah,  they  settled 
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in  Elsinore  where  they  raised  six  sons  and  three 
daughters,  the  sons  were:  Jim,  Pete,  Neils,  Charlie, 
George,  and  Alma.  Jim  and  Pete  were  married  in 
Utah.  Neils  met  and  married  a  Methodist  Missionary, 
Lucia  Olsen,  an  orphan  from  Chicago,  educated  in  an 
orphan  school  for  girls  by  Jane  Adams.  She  had  been 
adopted  by  a  Methodist  Minister  and  began  missionary 
school  at  Elsinore.  I  mention  Lucia  because  she  had 
a  very  important  part  to  play  in  our  lives,  especially  in 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho  where  she  became  a  probation 
officer,  and  did  a  notable  job  until  she  died.  She  did 
great  favors  for  me  many  years  ago,  when  I  was  a 
young  teacher  trying  to  get  started. 


Niels.  Minnie, 
Daughter.  Minnie  &  Emory 

Charlie  Kelson  married  Stina  Peterson, 
George  married  Nellie  Peterson,  Aunt  Mene  married 
Neils  Paulson,  Annie  married  "Chris"  Jensen;  they 
lived  in  the  Kilgore,  Idaho,  area  till  most  of  their 
fourteen  children  were  grown. 

Mother,  Christine  Kelson,  met  our  father, 
Peter  Christiansen,  also  an  immigrant  from 
Copenhagen,  Demark,  while  enroute  on  Grandpa's 
wagon  train. 

Peter  Christiansen  came  to  America  as  his 
sister  Stene  Fredricksen  was  living  in  Utah.  She 
married  Fred  Fredricksen,  they  were  parents  of  sons: 
Chris,  Edward,  Fred,  and  Olaf;  and  daughters:  Ebba, 
Mary,  and  Ellen.  They  took  up  a  ranch  near  Father's 
ranch. 

Our  father  had  two  younger  sisters,   Marie 


Christiansen  who  married  Charley  HaskilU  of  Snake 
River  Valley.  A  younger  sister  married  Bert  Crapo; 
they  moved  to  Alberta,  Canada. 

Our  dad  had  an  older  brother  Hans,  who 
remained  in  Denmark,  and  a  younger  one,  Olaf,  who 
came  with  their  father  to  America.  They  couldn't 
stand  the  cold  winters  in  Kilgore  and  both  died  of 
pneumonia.  Our  grandmother  died  in  Denmark  before 
they  came  to  America. 

Grandpa  Kelson  assembled  all  the  above 
families  into  his  wagon  train  and  began  their  journey 
northward.  As  they  moved  through  Indian  territory 
near  Fort  Hall,  they  were  alarmed  by  a  band  of 
Indians  coming  toward  them.  The  wagons  prepared 
for  the  best  way  to  defend  themselves.  Soon  it  was 
apparent  that  the  Kelson  train  was  not  the  one  they 
were  looking  for.  It  seemed  someone  had  killed  one 
of  their  tribe. 

The  journey  led  them  to  Idaho  Falls,  where 
they  camped  for  awhile,  Our  mother  and  father  were 
married  there,  and  helped  to  build  the  Bannock  Hotel. 
They  stayed  in  Idaho  Falls  until  traveling  in  the  higher 
mountains  would  be  more  enjoyable.  Finally,  after 
days  over  rough  expanses  of  lava  and  drifting  sand 
which  caused  slow  travelling,  they  eventually  reached 
a  beautiful  valley  known  as  Camas  Meadows. 

It  was  first  named  for  the  camas  root  that  the 
Indians  dug,  dried,  and  pounded  into  flour  which  they 
used  for  making  their  bread. 

Some  of  the  Indians  left  Fort  Hall  and  camped 
in  our  pasture  to  dig  this  root.  While  camping  there 
the  men  helped  put  up  our  hay.  A  woman  named 
Rosie  helped  Mother  cook  the  meals  for  the  men.  The 
natural  wild  hay  grew  tall,  fed  by  streams  from  the 
mountains.  Fields  were  beautiful  with  wild  flowers  of 
blue  lupin,  Indian  paint  brushes,  sun  flowers,  and 
fields  of  timothy  and  wild  hay.  There  were  birds  of 
all  kinds;  hoot  owls  that  sent  shivers  down  ones  spine. 

All  the  families  chose  homesteads  bordering 
each  others  land,  separated  only  by  lanes  to  travel. 
Families  already  there  were  Rasmussen's,  Fred 
Fredricksen,  the  Marlboro  Smith's.  Uncle  Jim  and 
Pete  went  to  Montana  near  Gold  Creek.  Families 
helped  one  another  cut  the  timber  from  nearby 
mountains  and  hurriedly  built  cabins  to  live  in.  Of 
course  we  children  weren't  born  yet,  but  were  still  a 
part  of  it.  When  Mother  and  Dad  first  settled  on  their 
land  they  were  very  young.    He  worked  away  from 
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home  to  make  a  grub  stake  to  last  till  the  ranch  could 
provide  for  them.  He  herded  sheep,  and  Mother 
would  ride  her  pony  to  take  him  supplies  to  his  camp. 

The  oldest  child  was  Albert.  One  and  a  half 
years  later  Victor  was  bom,  and  then  a  little  girl 
named  Ruby  Helen.  I  was  barely  walking  when 
another  baby  sister  arrived;  they  named  this  pretty, 
dark-haired  girl  Mary. 

Our  poor  little  mother  had  four  children  under 
the  age  of  five,  all  needing  h6r  loving  care.  Aunt 
Annie  Jensen  had  a  large  family  too.  There  were 
fourteen  in  all;  seven  girls  and  seven  boys.  We  loved 
this  house  with  all  these  kids.  Such  fun.  She  was  so 
jolly.  She  would  say  she  hoped  there  would  always  be 
a  baby  in  the  cradle.  One  time  after  returning  home 
from  the  meeting  house,  one  of  the  boys  was  missing, 
Uncle  Chris  found  him  looking  for  his  folks. 

Summers  at  Camas  were  lovely  but  the 
winters  were  terrible.  At  times  the  blizzards  lasted  for 
days.  On  Christmas  Eve,  a  baby  boy  was  bom.  We 
named  him  David,  a  real  Christmas  present.  He  was 
such  a  beautiful  baby,  but  God  must  have  loved  him 
more  than  we,  because  He  took  him  home  to  heaven 
before  he  was  a  year  old.  He  died  of  pneumonia.  It 
was  very  bad  that  year,  with  no  real  doctors  to  help 
people.  After  this  Mother  wanted  to  leave,  she  was 
afraid  of  being  so  far  from  help  in  time  of  need. 

Before  we  moved  from  the  ranch,  we  moved 
to  a  lumber  camp,  Uving  in  tents  even  in  the  winter. 
Mother  cooked  for  the  crew  that  cut  the  timber  and 
helped  run  the  lumber  mill.  We  loved  playing  in  the 
pines  until  one  day  my  brother  saw  a  bear;  they  all 
outran  me  to  camp.  I  was  terrified  but  made  it  to 
safety.  It  was  reported  that  a  mother  bear  with  two 
cubs  was  spotted  near  the  camp  so  that  stopped  our 
wandering  in  the  woods. 

When  school  started  we  went  back  to  flie 
ranch,  and  I  started  school  as  a  beginner  that  year. 
We  walked  a  long  way  to  school,  carrying  our  lunches 
in  tin  pails.  Fifteen  years  later, I  was  teaching  school 
in  this  same  log  school  house. 

In  winter,  when  the  big  snows  came,  we 
didn't  have  very  warm  clothes  to  wear.  Mother  would 
wrap  our  feet  in  strips  of  gunny  sacks  to  keep  our  feet 
warm. 

After  my  first  year  in  school,  Father  got  a  job 
as  bookkeeper  at  a  General  Mercantile  Company  in 
Spencer.    In  the  fall  we  moved  when  the  work  was 


done,  and  back  in  the  summer  when  the  hay  was  ready 
to  be  taken  care  of. 

The  hay  was  harvested  and  hauled  to  Spencer 
and  shipped  by  the  railroad  to  market.  Some  went  to 
local  cattle  and  sheep  ranches.  The  largest  of  these 
ranches  was  Wood's  Livestock  Company.  It  was 
really  Woods  and  Hagenbarth.  They  came  to  this 
country  quite  poor  people,  and  built  up  a  million 
dollar  Company  in  just  a  few  years. 

The  town  of  Spencer  was  mostly  owned  by 
them.  Some  others  were  the  Lawsons,  Harwoods,  and 
Stoddards.  Father  worked  for  Harwood  Mercantile 
when  we  lived  in  Spencer.  Life  here  was 
uncomplicated.  My  friends  were  May  Allen,  May 
Lawson,  and  Hilda  Stoddard.  While  I  was  in  grade 
school,  Mother  had  a  baby  boy,  George. 

We  moved  to  Pocatello  where  Mother  could 
get  medical  attention,  as  she  was  not  well.  We  all  did 
our  share  of  work  around  the  house  at  this  time  and 
Mary  became  a  wonderful  cook  and  housekeeper. 
After  we  moved  back  to  Spencer,  it  was  good  being 
back  with  friends.  About  this  time  Father  sold  the 
ranch  and  bought  range  cattie,  it  was  Victor  who 
became  the  cowboy. 

Then  we  bought  the  fish  hatchery  at  Lima. 
We  sold  the  home  in  Spencer  and  the  cattie  and  moved 
to  Lima,  Montana  and  started  our  collage  years. 
Albert  went  to  Albion  State  in  Idaho,  I  finished  High 
School  in  St  Anthony,  Staying  witii  the  Stoddards,  I 
worked  for  my  keep  tending  children  for  Chester 
Morris,  a  forest  ranger,  who  worked  with  Sam 
Stoddard,  who  had  been  promoted  from  a  ranger  at 
Spencer  to  a  Supervisor  of  the  Targhee  Palisade  Forest 
Reserve.  I  stayed  with  this  job  until  two  years  later  I 
also  attended  Albion  College, 

I  helped  pay  my  expenses  by  cleaning  one 
wing  of  Hansen  Hall,  During  my  last  year  at  Albion, 
World  War  I  was  being  fought.  It  was  at  this  time  I 
saw  my  brother  Albert  board  a  stage  coach  to  join  the 
Marines. 

Our  father  was  from  Denmark.  He  had  left 
his  country  to  avoid  having  to  enlist  in  his  countries' 
army;  it  was  the  law  in  that  country  that  all  boys  of 
certain  age  must  enlist.  His  older  brother  was  already 
a  military  man.  Dad  didn't  want  any  part  of  this 
military  life,  so  he  came  to  America  to  live  a  peaceful 
life.  Littie  did  he  know  that  sons  and  grandsons  of  his 
would  have  to  serve  in  the  military,  but  they  did  so. 
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and  willingly.  Dad  loved  his  adopted  country,  and 
impressed  upon  us  how  lucky  we  were  to  be  American 
Citizens. 

I  began  my  first  year  of  teaching  at  seventeen 
years  of  age.  I  was  hired  in  the  same  little  school 
room  I  had  started  in  years  before.  I  often  think  of 
my  life  in  terms  of  these  early  beginnings  as  a  teacher 
as  "Seven,  Seventeen,  and  Seventy"  which  is  exactly 
the  pattern  I  followed.  At  seven  I  began  at  Spencer, 
at  seventeen  at  Kilgore'  and  at  Seventy,  even  seventy 
one,  I  finished  my  career  at  Forest  Hills  of  Hamilton 
County,  Cincinnati, Ohio.  For  twenty  years  I  stayed 
home  as  mother  and  wife, 

Harriet  Paul  of  Wisconsin  had  the  upper 
grades  that  year.  We  were  separated  by  a  curtain  that 
separated  our  rooms.  She  and  I  had  a  nice  time  that 
year,  hving  in  a  one-room  log  cabin.  We  did  the 
janitor  work,  carried  the  wood,  and  built  the  fires. 

We  had  wonderful  times  in  the  winter  months, 
with  dances  that  lasted  imtil  morning.  Sometimes  all 
of  us  were  invited  to  spend  a  week  end  at  some  one's 
ranch.  The  young  ones  were  no  problem  growing  up, 
each  had  a  high  standard  of  conduct,  and  the  ladies 
were  treated  with  great  respect. 

This  year  Harriet  Paul  and  Christian 
Fredericksen  were  married.  I  met  my  first  real  boy 
friend  after  the  war  was  over  and  the  boys  were 
coming  home.  Aunt  Annie  Jensen  had  a  party  for 
some  of  them.  One  of  them  was  a  handsome  boy 
dressed  in  a  Navy  suit;  he  turned  out  to  be  Frank 
Zink,  and  a  nicer  boy  I  never  met.  But  I  was  so 
young  and  wanted  to  keep  on  with  my  career,  and  had 
no  desire  to  Uve  in  Kilgore  as  a  rancher's  wife. 

After  that  year  in  Kilgore  my  Aunt  Lucia 
Kelson  helped  me  get  my  second  school  in  the 
mountains  near  Idaho  Falls.  She  was  probation  officer 
and  a  good  friend  with  the  County  School 
Superintendent,  Miss  Rogers.  With  thek  help  I 
eventually  ended  up  in  Idaho  Falls.  I  taught  the  third 
grade  for  three  years.  Mr. R.H.Snyder  became  my 
City  Superintendent,  he  later  became  president  of 
Albion  College. 

While  in  Idaho  Falls,  I  lived  with  the  Hubbell 
family.  Glen  and  Myrtle  helped  me  to  meet  some 
very  nice  people;  I  met  and  dated  Anton  Poitivin, 
among  others.  After  leaving  Idaho  Falls,  I  went  back 
to  a  one-roomed  school  at  Monida,  Montana,  to  be  a 
year  home  with  my  family.   It  was  there  I  met  Adrian 


Chatterton,  a  homesteader.  He  worked  with  my  father 
in  a  General  Merchandise  Store,  and  was  proving  on 
land  he  had  filed.  I  liked  Adrian  but  really  wasn't 
interested  in  him  in  a  special  way. 

I  started  college  again  in  Dillon,  Montana. 
There  I  met  more  fine  fiiends  among  the  professors  of 
college.  We  had  a  favorite  place  to  eat  down  town  in 
Dillon.  As  an  older  student,  I  had  the  use  of  a  car 
which  belonged  to  a  former  School  Superintendent. 
She  was  now  ill  and  needed  help  to  buy  her  groceries. 
I  stayed  with  Mrs.  Harwood,  who  was  my  God 
Mother  when  I  was  baptized  many  years  before  at 
Spencer.  She  was  a  close  fi-iend  to  this  lady,  and 
together  we  helped  her  and  in  return  she  let  me  drive 
her  old  car  up  to  college,  I  mention  this  car  because 
none  had  such  a  luxury.  The  car  was  dubbed 
"Oscar".  When  summer  school  was  over  we  all  went 
through  Yellowstone  Park.  Adrian  Chatterton  and 
Mary  took  his  car  full  and  I  took  Dad's  old 
Studebaker,  which  didn't  have  a  very  good  running 
record.  Mr.Mackie  sat  up  front  with  me.  He  was  a 
fiill  fledged  professor  of  education,  author  of  texts  that 
were  used  at  the  college,  but  he  didn't  even  know  that 
a  car  needed  water;  he  had  never  driven  one.  Well 
anyway,  he  was  a  nice  "date",  and  we  went  dancing 
at  Old  Faithful  Inn—  that's  when  Adrian  got  a  peeve 
on  at  me  that  lasted  three  whole  years  after  we  were 
married.  I  don't  know  why  he  even  wanted  me  after 
feehng  that  way. 

In  March  of  that  year  we  decided  to  get 
married.  In  August  he  had  to  leave  and  go  back  east 
to  help  his  sick  father.  That  summer  Dad  was 
transferred  to  the  Dillon  Mercantile  Company,  the 
same  company  that  owned  the  Monida  Company. 
They  started  to  buy  a  large  home  that  had  been  used 
as  a  hospital  at  one  time.  Mother  ordered  new 
furnishings  for  all  the  bedrooms  and  turned  the  three 
floors  into  a  lodging  and  boarding  house  for  college 
students.  This  home,  as  they  found  out,  was  too 
expensive  to  keep  and  heat,  so  we  moved  into  a  large 
stone  structure  near  the  center  of  Dillon. 

After  Adrian  had  gone  to  Ohio,  I  joined  him 
there  and  didn't  get  to  see  my  family  but  a  few  times 
a  year.  Adrian  built  us  a  new  home.  1  helped  in  their 
offices  until  my  babies  came.  I  had  Gayle  when  1  was 
twenty  five  years  old.  He  was  a  sickly  baby.  Once 
I  came  back  to  Montana  to  keep  him  from  having 
pneumonia.    I  believe  this  bad  start  health  wise  was 
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responsible  for  the  kidney  disease  he  contacted  while 
at  law  school  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  but  his 
illness  kept  him  from  benefiting  from  his  education. 

My  second  child  was  Mary  Lou,  and  then 
Glen,  he  also  served  in  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars. 
He  lives  in  San  Antonio,  Texas.  He  spent  twenty 
years  in  the  Air  Force,  became  a  professor  in  a 
college  in  San  Antonio,  and  has  three  lovely 
daughters. 

Mary  Lou  has  two  daughters,  who  each  have 
two  children,  she  also  had  a  son,  George  Meeker. 

I  have  skipped  some  chapters  of  my  life  in 
Ohio.  For  twenty  years  I  stayed  home  and  raised  my 
children,  In  1940  when  the  war  had  broken  out,I  was 
told  to  get  my  Idaho  and  Montana  credentials  to  our 
county  superintendent  in  Brown  County  where  we 
lived,  so  I  began  teaching  at  Feesburg.  I  taught  8 
years  there,  then  I  went  to  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
and  Wilmington,  Ohio,  a  Quaker  College,  and  got  my 
degree  at  sixty  years  of  age.  Two  years  before  I  got 
my  degree  Adrian  contracted  cancer.  It  was  a  cruel 
shock  because  he  had  always  been  so  strong,  and  a 
really  hard  worker.  He  died,  and  his  father  died  of  it. 
After  his  death  I  sold  our  home  and  business  at 
Hammersville  and  bought  a  ranch  house  near  Forest 
Hills,  near  my  Hamilton  county  school  where  I  taught 
for  20  years.  I  loved  it  and  taught  some  of 
Cincinnati's  leading  families'  ^.children.  We  preferred 
this  area  because  we  didn't  have  problems  of  color 
and  prejudices,  that  ruined  many  schools. 

I  met  and  married  Zella  Fluharty.    He  was  a 
member  of  the  Amelia  Church  of  Christ.   Zella  was  a 
much  older  man,  but  the  nicest  man  I  ever  knew. 
We  had  a  happy  fifteen  years  together. 

Three  years  ago  my  daughter  Mary  Lou,  and 
I  drove  west.  Going  through  Provo  pass  I  felt  young 
again.  The  mountains  seemed  to  say,  "Welcome 
home  Ruby". 

I  have  given  the  children  the  homestead  their 
daddy  left  me.  I  felt  Zell  and  I  didn't  need  it.  Mary 
Lou  wanted  to  see  the  old  homestead  so  we  went  to 
Lima  and  looked  up  old  friends.  The  only  ones  we 
still  remembered  were  Lee  and  Winston  Merrill,  sons 
of  the  Merrill  Merc,  where  our  father  worked  after  he 
gave  up  the  fish  hatchery  at  Lima.  After  a  day  there 
we  returned  to  Idaho  Falls  and  visited  with  our  dear 
family,  the  Masons,  and  to  see  my  dear  brother  again; 
he  was  ill  at  the  time.   I  hated  to  leave  him  but  Mary 


Lou's  vacation  was  ending  and  we  had  to  get  back  to 
Ohio. 

COMPILED  BY  RUBY  CHRISTIANSEN 
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THE  KENDRICK  FAMILY 


Sarah  &  Francis 


Francis  and  Sarah  Kendrick  left  Arkansas  to 
move  west  in  1882.  They  settled  in  the  Malta  area 
near  Raft  River,  and  Francis  worked  on  the  King 
Ranch. 

In  1888  the  Kendricks  moved  to  the  Camas 
Meadows  area  near  Kilgore.  They  stayed  there  only 
one  year,  because  a  severe  winter  claimed  all  of  their 
livestock,  due  to  a  shortage  of  hay  and  inability  to  get 
the  stock,  due  to  the  deep  snow.  In  the  spring  of 
1889,  therefore,  the  Kendricks  moved  to  the  town  of 
Camas  where  they  started  life  almost  over  again,  but 
kept  on  hustling.  They  remained  here  until  1892 
when  Camas  was  moved  to  Dubois,  like  nearly  all 
others,  they  too  eventually  moved  with  the  town. 

Realizing  the  opportunities  in  this  part  of  the 
country  at  that  time,  the  next  year  Kendrick  took  on  of 
the  first  homesteads  on  Camas  Creek.  This  place  was 
located  southeast  of  Dubois  about  ten  miles,  and 
where  the  family  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  time 
up  to  about  1915.  At  this  time  they  moved  to  Mrs. 
Kendrick's  desert  claim,  where  they  were  living  at  the 
time  of  Frances's  death.  Kendrick  was  one  of  the 
pioneer  stockmen  of  the  Camas  Creek  county. 

Francis  Kendrick  was  born  on  September  17, 
1848,  the  son  of  Martin  Kendrick  and  Nancy  Phillips. 
He   was   born   in   Fort   Benton,    Arkansas,    one   of 


fourteen  children  including  ten  boys  and  four  girls. 
He  and  his  brothers  cast  their  lot  with  the  South 
during  the  Civil  War.  Francis  was  captured  three 
times  while  serving  in  the  Army  for  the  Confederate 
States  of  America.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church  during  his  early  life  in  Arkansas,  and  he  was 
associated  with  the  livestock  business  during  much  of 
his  life. 

Francis,  who  was  known  as  "Buck",  was  a 
man  of  many  friends,  but  he  was  also  known  as  a  man 
"not  to  cross". 

He  passed  away  on  February  5,  1916,  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah  after  going  there  to  seek  medical 
treatment.  According  to  his  death  certificate  he  died 
of  an  "infection  of  the  lungs  following  the  grippe." 
Francis  Kendrick  is  buried  in  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 
His  funeral  was  held  in  the  old  school  house  in  Dubois 
to  accomodate  the  many  in  attendance. 

Sarah  Ann  Elizabeth  Jane  Thornsberry 
Kendrick  was  born  on  November  10,  1848  the 
daughter  of  Matthew  Thornsberry  and  Mary  Elizabeth 
Tabor.  She  was  born  in  Benton  County,  Arkansas, 
one  of  twelve  children  including  five  boys  and  seven 
girls. 

Sometime  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  she 
moved  to  Dubois.  Here  she  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Baptist  Church  and  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  of  the 
American  Legion,  Clegg-Sloan  Post. 

She  passed  away  on  May  3,  1931,  of 
bronchial  pneumonia,  after  a  fall  in  which  she  broke 
a  hip  two  months  earlier.  Sarah  Kendrick  is  buried 
next  to  her  husband,  Francis,  in  Dubois. 

Francis  and  Sarah  Kendrick  were  married  on 
February  24,  1872,  in  Benton  County,  Arkansas,  by 
Magistrate  R.  L.  Baker.  They  had  eight  children, 
including  three  boys  and  five  girls.  Six  of  the 
children,  Seth  Thomas,  Elizabeth  Nancy,  William  J., 
Olive  May,  "Little  Sister",  and  Sophia  were  born  in 
Arkansas.  William  J.  and  "Little  Sister"  passed  away 
while  very  young.  Alice  Ann  and  Oscar  Fredrick 
were  both  born  in  Idaho.  The  Kendrick  children  were 
to  attend  the  schools  of  Camas,  Dubois,  and  possibly 
Allen. 

Seth  Thomas  was  born  in  Lowell,  Arkansas, 
on  January  22,  1873.  He  married  Josephine  Lillian 
Little  on  July  8,  1907.  They  had  four  children 
including  Viola,  Hazel,  Marion,  and  Marvin.  Seth 
and  Josephine  were  divorced  and  he  married  Fern 
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Landacre  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  on  December  1,  1925. 
They  had  four  children  including  Raymond,  Ruth, 


Seth 

Mirl,  and  Patsy.  Seth  spent  a  good  portion  of  his  life 
in  the  Dubois  area.  He  passed  away  on  January  5, 
1954,  in  Boise  and  he  is  buried  there  at  Cloverdale 
Cemetery. 


Sarah.Elizabeth.Olive.SoDhia.Alice 

Elizabeth  Nancy  was  bom  in  Lowell, 
Arkansas,  on  December  15,  1875.  She  married 
Joseph  P.  Jacoby  on  June  26,  1896.    They  had  seven 


children  including  Joseph,  Elmer,  Thelma,  Seth 
(Jack),  Lee  Roy,  June,  and  Joseph  Patric,  Jr.  Their 
home  was  the  Jacoby  Ranch  near  Dubois. 

Elizabeth  passed  away  on  February  14,  1957, 
and  is  buried  in  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

Olive  May  was  bom  on  May  1,  1881,  in 
Lowell,  Arkansas.  She  married  Jefferson  Hunsaker 
on  August  23,  1898.  They  had  one  child,  Annie 
Marie,  who  was  bom  in  1899,  but  passed  away  that 
same  year.  They  were  divorced  and  Olive  married 
John  William  Hays,  Jr.  on  March  18,  1902.  Olive 
passed  away  on  July  4,  1964,  and  is  buried  in  the 
Dubois  Cemetery. 

Sophia  was  bom  on  December  13,  1883,  in 
Lowell,  Arkansas.  She  married  Oliver  Smith  in  1905, 
but  they  were  divorced.  Sophia  married  Fred  McAtee 
on  June  2,  1917.  She  passed  away  on  February  11, 
1955,  and  is  buried  in  Forest  Lawn  Cemetery  in  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

Alice  Ann  was  born  on  February  21,  1887,  in 
Malta,  Idaho.  She  married  Raymond  D wight 
Williams  on  April  6,  1909.  They  had  five  children 
including  Francis,  Orville,  Wallace,  Maxine,  and 
Myron.  Alice  passed  away  on  July  1,  1969,  and  is 
buried  in  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 


Oscar 

Oscar  Fredrick  was  bom  on  December  6, 
1890,  in  Kilgore,  Idaho.  He  married  Frances 
Webster  on  January  18, 1920,  but  they  were  divorced. 
He  married  Miriam  Stuart  Thom  on  May  17,  1941, 
and  they  had  two  children,  Budd  and  Lynnae.  Oscar 
served  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  World  War  I  in  Germany. 
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He  was  employed  as  an  engineer  for  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  Eastern  Star,  Masons,  and  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers.  He  passed  away  on  February 
28,  1953,  and  is  buried  in  Mt.  Moriah  Cemetery  in 
Pocatello. 

In  summary,  Francis  and  Sarah  Kendrick  were 
early  Idaho  pioneers,  who  along  with  their  many 
decedents,  have  played  a  significant  part  in  shaping 
Idaho's  history. 

COMPILED  BY  BUDD  KENDRICK 


JAMES  D.  KENNEDY 


"Jim".  Lucille.  Mary.  Norah  Mannix. 

My  father,  James  D.  Kennedy,  was  associated 
with  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company  from  about  1901 
or  1902  until  the  spring  of  1914.  He  was  a  foreman 
and  a  stock  holder  with  the  company.  He  and  my 
mother  are  both  deceased,  but  from  what  my  sister, 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Poitevin,  and  I  can  remember,  and 
from  facts  I  found  in  a  kodak  album,  these  are  the 
dates.  We  lived  in  one  of  the  company-furnished 
houses  on  the  west  side  of  the  railroad  tracks.  We 
spent  some  time  at  the  summer  range  camps  and  one 
winter,  I  know,  at  the  company  ranch  at  Menan. 

I  was  born  in  the  house  in  Spencer  in  1911. 
Dr.   C.   M.   Cline  came  from  Idaho  Falls  on  the 


morning  train  to  deliver  me.  My  sister,  Margaret, 
was  born  at  the  home  of  a  friend  of  our  mother  in 
Blackfoot,  Idaho,  and  my  younger  sister,  Blanche 
(now  deceased),  was  born  in  December  1913  at  the 
company  house  at  the  winter  headquarters  at  Menan. 
The  company  was  feeding  sheep  there  that  winter. 

My  father  and  mother  were  both  born  and 
raised  at  Barron  Lake  out  of  Niles,  Michigan.  My 
father  left  there  in  1896  to  go  to  Alaska,  and  returned 
from  there  and  worked  in  Oregon  with  different 
livestock  companies  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
brought  a  band  of  sheep  from  Oregon  to  the  Wood 
Livestock  Company  headquarters  at  Spencer.  My 
mother  came  to  Spencer  as  a  bride  in  1905.  He  left 
the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company  to  become  associated 
with  the  Denning  and  Clark  Live  Stock  Company  at 
Medicine  Lodge,  out  of  Dubois. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  we  stayed  at  Medicine 
Lodge  any  longer  than  three  years  or  not,  but  I  do 
know  we  spent  a  couple  of  years  in  Montana  and 
traveling  in  California.  We  finally  settled  in  Idaho 
Falls  in  1917  or  1918.  My  father  was  again 
associated  with  Denning  and  Clark  in  the  mid  20's. 
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"Jim"  Denning.  Frank  &  Minnie  Reno. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  "Jim"  Kennedy.  Margaret.  Lucille. 

Nuns  &  Priest 

I  spent  some  time  in  Spencer  in  the  late  20's 
with  Dorothy  Finlayson.  Her  father,  Ernie,  ran  the 
store,  and  her  mother  ran  the  hotel  there  prior  to  the 
time  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company  stock  was 
liquidated.      Dorothy  came  to  Idaho  Falls  to  high 
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school,  and  her  parents  sold  out  and  came  to  live  there 
in  1929  or  1930. 

Charles  Burden  who  helped  liquidate  the 
Wood  Live  Stock  Company  was  a  close  friend  of  my 
father,  and  I  also  remember  Frank  Hagenbarth  and 
vaguely  remember  the  old  man,  J.  D.  Wood. 

Dave  Hagenbarth  was  a  close  friend  of  my 
father  all  the  years  after  my  father  left  the  company 
and  the  days  when  the  company  was  being  liquidated. 

COMPILED  BY  KENNEDY  FAMILY 


LAWRENCE  W.  AND  ANN  SORENSEN  KIDD 


Lawrence  &  Ann 

Lawrence  Kidd  was  well  known  in  this  area  as 
a  breeder  of  race  horses. 

He  was  born  in  Manchester,  Tennessee,  and 
came  out  west  when  he  was  eleven  years  old. 

He  met  Ann  Sorensen,  whom  he  married 
November  23,  1920,  in  Idaho  Falls. 

Ann  was  born  in  West  Weber,  Utah,  and  she 
grew  up  in  Rigby.  She  was  a  sister  of  "Doc" 
Sorensen  of  Camas. 

Soon  after  their  marriage  Lawrence  and  Ann 
moved  to  California  where  he  worked  with  Ross 
Covington. 

Since     their     marriage,     they     have     been 


associated  with  the  livestock  business,  and  have 
traveled  extensively,  having  been  involved,  since 
1931,  in  horse  racing  at  some  of  the  major  tracks 
across  the  country. 

They  were  the  parents  of  three  daughters, 
Shirley,  Billie  and  Myrna. 

In  about  1940  Lawrence  purchase  ranch 
property  in  Clark  County  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
race  horses  and  to  develop  his  horses  legs  for  racing 
ability.  His  land  was  located  due  east  of  the  present 
Larsen  Farms  Packing  Plant.  The  ranch  home  was 
about  three  miles  east  of  the  Plant.  This  property  he 
purchased  from  Pat  Donahue  and  Emil  Jensen.  Kidd 
also  picked  up  the  Dutch  Flats  property,  which  at  that 
time  sold  for  two  bits  an  acre.  The  ranch  road  ran 
directly  in  front  of  the  present  Larsen's  Packing  Plant. 

Pat  Donahue  was  killed  in  Dubois  when  he 
came  into  town  to  pick  up  some  shingles  at  the 
unloading  dock  south  of  the  depot.  When  the  engineer 
blew  the  train  whistle,  it  spooked  his  horses,  causing 
him  to  be  thrown  and  run  over  by  the  wagon, 
resulting  in  a  broken  neck. 

Emil  Jensen  moved  into  Dubois  and  built  the 
grey  stucco  house  east  of  the  Dubois  Garage  where 
"Jim"  Nichols  now  lives.  Emil  was  about  blind  when 
he  passed  away. 

When  Kidds  moved  to  this  area,  their 
daughters  attended  the  Dubois  school.  Myrna  was  in 
the  sixth  grade  and  Shirley  and  Billie  in  high  school. 
Shirley  graduated  from  the  Dubois  High  School. 

In  1944  Shirley  married  Edward  Dean  Thomas 
of  Dubois.  Myrna  is  married  to  Robert  G.  Green  of 
Idaho  Falls  and  Billie  married  Morris  Skelton  of  Idaho 
Falls,  then  Scarcella,  both  of  whom  she  divorced. 
She  lives  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

When  Kidd  sold  out  a  couple  years  later  he 
sold  the  Dutch  Flat  property  to  his  brother-in-law, 
"Doc"  Sorensen.  Sorensen  had  additional  property  at 
Camas.    "Doc"  sold  ground  to  Munns. 

The  Kidd  family  moved  to  Idaho  Falls  when 
they  left  Clark  County;  their  daughters  completed  their 
schooling  there.  After  they  had  grown,  Lawrence  and 
Ann  moved  to  Pleasanton, 'California,  and  other  areas 
near  the  race  tracks.  After  they  retired  they  returned 
to  Idaho  Falls. 

They  were  honored  by  their  family  on  the 
occasion  of  their  60th  wedding  anniversary  in 
November  of  1980  in  Idaho  Falls.    At  this  time  they 
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had  seven  grandchildren  and  three  great-grandchildren. 
Lawrence  has  since  passed  away. 

COMPILED      FROM       POST      REGISTER/ORVILLE 
W1LL1AMS/B.IS 


KILGORE  WILDLIFE 

Wildlife  was  in  abundance  in  the  Kilgore  are 
in  the  early  days.  Herds  upon  herds  of  antelope  were 
evidence  at  all  times  in  the  south,  southeast  and 
southwest  of  the  meadows  up  until  about  1909,  then 
they  disappeared.  By  1912  we  saw  no  more  of  them, 
whether  it  was  an  epidemic  or  another  cause  I  have  no 
idea. 

The  elk  and  moose  have  held  their  own  in 
numbers  over  the  years.  The  game  laws  became 
effective  near  the  turn  of  the  century  closing  moose  to 
hunting  and  allowing  1  elk  per  hunter  at  the  open 
season  in  the  fall  of  each  year. 

The  elks  habitat  was  the  hilly  timbered  area 
north  of  the  meadows  in  the  summer  then  migrating  to 
the  sand  Creek  area  southeast  of  the  meadows  for  their 
winter  range  where  the  snow  wasn't  deep  and  an 
abundance  of  winter  feed  of  the  aftermath  on  native 
grasses,  purchia  and  snowberry.  Some  of  the  moose 
moved  to  the  lower  country  and  others  stayed  on  their 
summer  range  the  year  round.  In  1910  I  witnessed 
quite  a  herd  in  mid-winter,  wading  the  waters  of  Ice 
House  Creek  where  the  snow  was  better  than  6  feet 
deep.  They  evidently  stayed  in  the  water  most  of  the 
time  feeding  on  the  vegetation  growing  on  the  bottom 
and  banks  of  the  stream.  Ice  House  Creek  was  made 
up  of  mosdy  warm  spring  water  and  didn't  freeze  over 
until  it  got  down  below  the  Legit-Meyers  Resort  pond. 

For  some  reason  deer  didn't  inhabit  this  area 
between  the  railroad  north  of  Spencer  to  Henry's  Fork 
of  Snake  River.  They  did,  however,  inhabit  the  areas 
on  both  sides. 

Coyotes  were  many  and  out  balanced  their 
supply,  it  is  thought  this  amy  have  been  the  answer  to 
the  disappearance  of  the  antelope.  Coyotes  didn't 
prey  on  cattle,  moose  or  elk  unless  they  were  down 
sick  or  dying  of  old  age,  but  they  were  hard  on  sheep, 
antelope,  deer  or  rodents.  The  Coyotes  became  so 
numerous  that  you  could  see  them  or  hear  their  howls 
most  any  time.     Wood  Live  Stock  Co.  issued  each 


herder  with  a  rifle  while  the  sheep  were  lambing. 
These  men  fired  their  guns  near  the  drop  bands  all 
night  besides  putting  our  lighted  lanterns  on  stakes 
around  each  band.  Even  at  that  their  loss  was  great. 
About  1909  the  state  put  a  bounty  on  coyotes  of  $2.50 
each.  This  helped  to  bring  them  down  to  numbers  to 
nearly  balanced  their  natural  food  supply  that  they  had 
preyed  upon  before  the  arrival  of  domestic  sheep. 

Blue  Grouse  and  Ruffled  Neck  Grouse 
inhabited  the  hill  timbered  areas  and  Sage  Grouse 
"Sage  Hens"  inhabited  the  marginal  and  sub-marginal 
areas  around  the  meadows.  Their  natural  food  was 
sage  leaves.  The  Grouse  were  thick  and  many  in  the 
early  days  and  migrated  a  small  distance  to  the  lower 
area  where  there  wasn't  so  much  snow  in  the  winter 
time.  The  settlers  hunted  them  for  food.  They  were 
good  eating  if  cared  for  properly,  especially  the  young 
ones. 

We  also  had  in  the  Meadows  at  hay  time  what 
we  called  the  Willow  Grouse.  This  was  a  small  bird 
about  the  size  of  the  Ruffled  Neck  Grouse.  The 
Willow  Grouse  stayed  in  the  willows  along  the 
streams.  They  were  hearty  birds  and  didn't  migrate  at 
all.  They  mainly  fed  on  willow  buds  and  the  soft  new 
growth  of  willows  in  the  winter.  During  a  blizzard 
they  would  burrow  themselves  below  the  surface  of 
the  snow  keeping  an  air  hole  open  above  them.  Often 
when  I  was  skiing  along  a  stream  they  would  all  fly 
out  of  the  snow,  it  looked  like  the  whole  ground  was 
rising.  They  were  good  eating  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
when  fat  but  were  found  to  be  tough  in  the  winter. 

There  were  always  muskrats  and  mink  on  all 
the  streams.  The  muskrats  didn't  burrow  or  tunnel  the 
laterals.  The  mink  would  often  get  in  the  settlers  hen 
houses  and  immediately  kill  off  a  number  of  chickens. 
Both  these  animals  furnished  we  boys  something  to  do 
in  trapping  them.  We  marketed  their  pelts  along  with 
the  weasels  we  could  trap  and  coyotes  we  could  out 
fox  on  way  of  another. 

When  I  was  a  young  boy  the  settler's  fields 
were  pock-marked  with  buffalo  wallows  that  didn't 
entirely  disappear  for  a  long  time  or  until  the  land  was 
plowed  up.  The^e  were  depressions  in  the  ground 
about  8  feet  in  diameter.  We  also  found  numerous 
buffalo  skulls  which  made  it  quite  evident  there  were 
great  herds  there  at  one  time. 

Every  spring  of  the  year  large  flocks  of  geese 
and  sand  Hill  Cranes  would  fly  over  headed  north, 
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mostly  in  a  north-east  direction.  They  would  start 
before  the  snow  went  off.  A  little  later  they  would 
light  sometimes  at  the  numerous  springs  in  the 
northeast  part  of  the  Meadows  at  the  head  of  Spring 
Creek  east  of  Doc  Cochrans  homestead  to  feed  and 
rest.    A  few  would  stay  there  during  the  summer. 

Sometimes  moose  would  be  seen  down  in  the 
settlement.  We  found  these  animals  were  hard  to 
outrun  with  a  saddle  horse.  A  cowboy  roped  a  moose 
one  time  by  the  horns  just  as  it  jumped  a  fence.  The 
rider  sat  his  horse  up  and  the  moose  fell  on  his  head 
and  broke  his  neck.  That  cowboy  didn't  know  how 
lucky  he  was,  otherwise  he  would  have  had  a  real 
battle  on  his  hands. 

COMPILED  BY  C.E.  .lENSEN/SO 


EARLY  KILGORE  MARKET 

Around  the  years  of  1900  my  father,  Chris 
Jensen,  hauled  bailed  timothy  hay  from  our  ranch  to 
Dubois,  Idaho  and  sold  it  to  Old  Man  Tuck  who  ran 
the  livery  stables.  I  often  accompanied  Dad  on  these 
trips  that  took  two  days  to  make  as  it  was  nearly  35 
miles  one  way.  He  used  one  team  on  a  wagon  and 
hauled  about  two  and  one  half  tons  to  the  load.  That 
brought  him  about  $30.00.  On  the  way  home  he 
bought  food,  clothes  etc.,  to  take  back  to  the  ranch. 
Those  days  you  could  buy  a  lot  of  things  for  $30.00 
and  might  have  a  couple  of  dollars  left  over. 

I  well  remember  these  horses  that  Tuck  was 
taking  care  of.  They  belonged  to  freight  teams  that 
were  hauling  lead  ore  from  the  lead  ore  mines  located 
over  40  miles  west  of  Dubois.  They  used  a  six  or 
eight  horse  hitch  on  two  wagons  and  shipped  the  ore 
to  the  smelter  in  Salt  Lake  City  by  rail. 

Besides  the  freight  teams  Mr.  Tuck  stabled  the 
horses  that  people  who  lived  too  far  away  to  make  the 
trip  in  one  day  used  for  transportation  to  come  to 
town,  so  he  used  a  lot  of  hay.  He  liked  the  Camas 
Meadows  timothy  hay.  It  was  better  for  work  horses. 

I  also  remember  Dad  trading  at  either  Pratt's 
or  Pyke's  General  Stores.  They  were  located  on  the 
east  side  of  Beaver  Creek  next  to  the  railroad  tracks 
while  the  livery  stables  were  on  the  west  side  of  the 
creek.  Also  on  the  west  side  was  the  saloon,  pool 
hall,    and   gambling    combination    run   by    Charley 


Oakley.  Charley  was  a  big  man  with  a  lot  of  inches 
around  the  waist.  He  always  wore  a  nice  suit  of 
clothes,  a  gold  chain  across  his  breast,  diamond  rings 
on  his  fingers  and  a  Derby  hat.  This  hat  looked  out  of 
place  in  the  west  but  so  did  Charley  Oakley.  I  used  to 
think  that  he  must  be  very  rich.  He  was  on  hand  to 
entertain  all  comers  in  his  business.  We  never  did 
patronize  his  establishment  but  everything  was  in  the 
open  for  everyone  to  see  and  as  far  as  I  know  he 
operated  according  to  law,  but  law  enforcement 
officers  were  scarce  those  days. 

As  time  went  on  Dad  and  many  others  bailed 
and  sold  more  timothy  hay.  Baling  was  done  in  the 
fall  of  the  year  and  hauled  to  Spencer  on  bob  sleds 
during  the  winter.  Ogden,  Utah  was  one  market; 
Butte,  Montana  was  another.  Spencer  Harwood  of 
Spencer  bought  a  lot  of  it  to  ship  to  various  markets. 
It  was  the  proper  horse  feed  and  wasn't  raised 
everywhere.  The  delivery  price  at  Spencer  ranged 
from  $10.00  to  $18.00  per  ton.  It  was  nothing  big, 
but  people  managed  to  make  a  living  at.  People  had 
livestock,  but  more  hay  than  was  needed. 

COMPILED  BY  EMERUN  .IENSEN-1980 


CENTENNIAL  1884-1984 
CAMAS  MEADOWS 

"We  ought  to  have  a  Kilgore  Reunion" ~ 
"Let'sdoit." 

Such  a  conversation  between  Sherry  Hillman 
Powell  and  Connie  Bennett  sowed  the  seeds  for  this 
reunion.  It  seemed  appropriate  that  such  a  reunion 
should  be  in  keeping  with  community  celebrations  of 
the  past. 

To  those  early  pioneers  the  4th  of  July  was  a 
very  special  day.  It  is  not  known  when  the  first 
celebrations  were  held,  but  journals  kept  by  Anna 
Smith  in  the  early  1900's  referred  to  the  4th  of  July's. 
When  folks  mention  entertainment  in  Camas 
Meadows,  4th  of  July  celebrations  were  fondly 
remembered.  The  ones  most  often  referred  to  were 
those  directed  by  Mr.  Stoops.  Betty  Rasmussen 
Bennett  Halverson  remembered  them,  and  Virginia 
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McGovern  Frederiksen  still  does.  In  the  early  1900's, 
before  the  4th,  Mr.  Stoops,  a  school  teacher,  would 
direct  the  building  of  the  "Bowery",  up  on  the  school 
section.  Boughs  from  nearby  trees  shaded  the 
enclosure.  Then  the  school  organ  would  be  moved  up 
and  all  would  be  in  readiness.  On  the  4th,  everyone 
gathered  for  a  special  program  and  picnic  lunch,  with 
lemonade  and  homemade  ice  cream.  Always  on  the 
4th  there  would  be  enough  snow  up  on  the  mountains 
for  the  folks  to  make  ice  cream.  Then  there  would  be 
foot  races. 

Interestingly,  these  races  developed  into  rodeo 
events,  becoming  the  Kilgore  4th  of  July  Rodeo,  and 
now  the  Clark  County  Roundup  Rodeo. 

Everyone  looked  forward  to  the  dances  in  the 
evenings  at  the  school,  or  sometimes  in  the  homes  of 
people  like  the  Hancocks,  south  of  Idmon,  or 
Campbells  at  Rattlesnake,  and  other  times  in  Spencer. 

This  reunion  was  designed  to  pay  tribute  to 
those  early  pioneers,  while  we  relived  those  fondly 
recalled  memories  of  another  time. 

Such  a  gathering  this  was,  with  people  coming 
from  far  and  near.  Those  who  couldn't  attend  sent 
letters  of  support,  and  those  who  did  come  still  talk 
about  it. 

It  is  known  for  a  fact  that  the  Rasmussens 
came  in  1886,  and  found  a  number  of  families  already 
established.  It  seemed  reasonable  to  assume  that  some 
of  them  could  have  come  in  1884,  so  we  had  our 
Kilgore  Centenial  Reunion. 

COMPILED  BY  EILEEN  BENNETT 


KILGORE  CHRISTMAS 

Oh!  sweet  dear  Kilgore  school!  How  lonely 
you  stand  this  Christmas!  The  ghost  of  Christmas  past 
is  such  a  part  of  you  now.  How  I  remember  you  so 
vividly  in  my  childhood  memories,  so  alive  with 
children  and  Christmas.  Not  one  little  boy  or  girl  will 
race  across  your  stage  this  year,  bedecked  in 
Christmas  costumes,  reciting  well  rehearsed  lines;  nor 
will  a  little  freckled  faced  Santa  lose  her  pants  in  the 
first  act,  and  cry  through  the  second  and  third!  The 
brightly  varnished  gym  floor  won't  be  piled  high  with 
peanut  shells,  and  Santa  won't  run  down  the  aisles 


laughing  and  shouting  "MERRY  CHRISTMAS, "while 
the  unbelievers  whisper  "It's  Pete  Armstrong  "..--The 
tree  won't  stand  in  the  corner  dressed  in  hand  made 
ornaments.  Nor  will  that  same  little  freckled  faced 
girl  wear  the  unbelievable  red  dress  with  hoop  skirt 
and  gold  and  silver  threads,  bought  with  "grocery 
money  and  a  dear  mother's  love."  Mrs.  Halverson 
won't  be  thanked  for  such  a  magnificent  program. 
"Olie"  won't  beam  at  his  delectable  choice  of 
Christmas  candies.  To  finalize  it  all,  the  Hirsch's 
Christmas  trees  won't  be  lit,  more  beautiful  to  those 
country  people  than  a  thousand  city  lights!  And  you, 
"dear  Daddy"  won't  be  readying  the  toboggan  with 
straw  and  the  buffalo  robe,  or  hitch  up  old  Cap  to  take 
us  to  this  gala  affair.  Because....  the  school  stands 
alone,  boarded  up,  unlit,  and  old.  The  children  are 
grown  and  gone.  But  one  thing  remains:  memory, 
and  home,  and  Kilgore.  "Sweet,  Sweet,  coming  back 
to  memories  of  childhood,  and  to  you,  "Mom  and 
Dad,"  bringing  with  me  my  own  little  ones  to  build 
new  memories.... 

MERRY    CHRISTMAS    KILGORE.    MERRY    CHRISTMAS 
MOM  AND  DAD.  YOUR  DAUGHTER.  .lOAN  1976 


HARVEY  AND  ALTA  KILLIAN 


"Val".  Arnee.  Ann.  Todd 
Alta.  Kevin.  Harvey 

1946-1950,  World  War  II  had  just  ended,  and 
the  "Boys"  were  coming  home.  "Jim"  Laird  was  just 
establishing  his  business  as  a  Chevrolet  Dealer.  I  was 
asked  to  to  help  him.    We  soon  had  a  Parts  Dept., 
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paint,  welding  and  repair  shops.  With  the  acquisition 
of  Case  Tractor  and  Machinery,  business  was  good 
and  hours  long. 

Last  of  May,  Memorial  Day,  I  took  an  extra 
day  and  married  Alta  Harper  in  the  Idaho  Falls 
Temple.  Our  honeymoon  was  spent  in  the  little  house 
across  the  street  from  the  Dubois  LDS  church.  The 
following  Sunday  at  church  time  a  stranded  couple 
needed  my  help,  and  of  course  I  obliged.  Alta  went 
to  the  meeting  and  Brother  Garner  had  prepared  the 
Sacrament,  but  no  one  was  there  to  assist 
administering  it  or  pass  it.  Alta  had  me  promise  that 
would  never  happen  again.  Soon  I  was  called  as 
Sunday  School  Superintendent. 

Alta  was  hired  as  a  high  school  business 
teacher,  while  we  were  in  Dubois. 

Mr.  Hodges  tried  very  hard  to  organize  the 
auxiliaries.  Soon  Brother  and  Sister  Hyrum  McLain 
moved  into  Dubois,  along  with  Brother  and  Sister  Bob 
Wuthrich  and  Brother  and  Sister  Brown,  We  were 
finally  started  to  organize  the  different  organizations. 
After  about  a  year,  I  was  called  as  Branch  President 
with  Hyrum  McLain  and  Robert  Wuthrich  as  my 
Counselors.  The  Branch  grew  and  the  Primary  and 
MIA  became  active.  Rigby  Stake  Missionaries  and 
High  Councilmen  came  to  help  us.  The  budget  was 
just  enough  to  pay  the  bills.  One  cold  winter  we  were 
out  of  coal,  with  no  money  in  the  budget  for  more. 
After  much  prayer,  I  was  directed  to  go  to  Brother 
Earl  Wrights  home  and  visit  with  him  about  the 
church.  He  seemed  to  sense  the  purpose  of  my  visit 
and  gave  me  a  check  for  the  purchase  of  coal  for  the 
rest  of  the  winter. 

The  greatest  disaster  I  remember  was  when  a 
car  load  of  Sisters  returning  from  a  stake  meeting 
were  run  off  the  road  by  a  very  intoxicated  individual. 
All  of  the  Sisters  spent  several  days  in  the  LDS 
Hospital.  This  included:  Marilyn  Wuthrich,  "Toot" 
Thomas,  Helen  Brown  and  Manotia  Hoopes.  Through 
the  power  of  prayer  they  all  recovered,  even  though 
they  carry  the  scars  to  this  day. 

A  Ward  Clerk,  who  should  be  a  Priesthood 
Bearer,  was  hard  to  find.  Sister  Wanda  Willis  served 
in  the  position  remarkably  well.  She  helped  instigate 
a  program  to  activate  the  Saints.  I  could  not  have 
served  without  her  help. 

During  the  time  of  Senator  Dubois,  there  was 
a  sort  of  curse  put  upon  the  town  of  Dubois,  as  far  as 


the  Latter-day  Saints  were  concerned,  and  it  was  a 
struggle  to  organize.  With  good  men  like  Senator 
Wright  things  started  to  change.  Bishop  Joseph 
Worthen,  even  asked  if  I  could  change  the  name  of 
Dubois  to  something  else,  however  the  town  has 
survived  with  the  help  of  the   Lord. 

In  the  late  fall  of  1950,  we  moved  from 
Dubois  to  Idaho  Falls.  We  shall  never  forget  the 
friends  we  made  in  Dubois  and  the  faithfulness  of  the 
Saints  of  the  Branch,  as  well  as  the  cooperation  and 
help  of  non-members.  There  seemed  to  be  a  unity 
among  all  the  people  of  the  community. 

COMPILED  BY  HARVEY  KILLIAN 


THE  KILLIAN  FAMILY 

La  Von  and  Harvey  Killian,  Sr.  or  Andrew 
(Andy)  Killian  never  lived  in  Clark  County,  both 
families  lived  in  Camas  and  Centerville.  They  were 
married  November  2,  1921  at  Annis.  After  his  death, 
she  married  Lorin  Taylor,  May  9,  1956.  He  died 
August  17,  1959.  She  served  as  Camas  Postmaster  8 
yrs. 

La  Von  was  born  August  21,  1907  at  Sandy, 
Utah,,  to  Stephen  and  Mary  Ann  Hardcastle. 

Andy's  son,  Andrew  (Andy)  married  Audrey 
Joan  Demick,  November  15,  1945.  She  was  from 
Dubois.  For  a  time  they  lived  with  Joan's  mother, 
Mrs.  Demick  in  Dubois.  Joan  worked  at  the  Dubois 
Legion  cafe.  Andrew  worked  on  the  railroad  as  a 
section  labor.  They  also  lived  in  Camas  (Centerville) 
later  moving  to  Hamer,  and  Idaho  Falls.  Both  Andy, 
my  stepfather,  and  Andrew,  my  half  brother  are  dead 
and  my  first  husband,  Harvey  E.  Killian  died  October 
15,  1944.   Harvey  was  buried  in  the  Annis  Cemetery. 

My  son,  Harvey  E.  Killian,  Jr.  of  Camas, 
after  his  marriage.  May  29,  1946  to  Alta  Harper 
Oakley.  Their  first  home  was  in  Dubois,  moving 
there  May  29,  1946.  Harvey  worked  for  "Jim"  Laird 
at  his  Garage  in  Dubois.  Alta,  his  wife,  taught 
business  in  the  Dubois  high  school.  They  both 
worked  in  the  LDS  Church  with  Harvey  served  a  time 
as  Bishop  of  the  Beaver  Creek  Branch.  They  had 
two  children,  Val,  born  July  13,  1948;  and  Arne,  born 
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June,  26,  1950,  while  living  in  Dubois.  I  believe  in 
the  fall  of  1950  they  moved  to  Idaho  Falls.  They  then 
had  three  other  children,  Ann,  Kevin  and  Tadd. 

La  Von  died  September  11,  1992,  at  Harvey's 
home  of  cancer,  and  was  buried  at  Annis  Cemetery. 
NEWSPAPER  CLIPPINGS  BY  LaVon  Taylor 

Post  Office  "Sweet  Sage"  was  established 
November  14,  1910,  Aretes  L.  Gilmore,  Postmaster. 

Dubois  -  The  Enterprise  founded  November  5, 
1914  by  C.P.  Button  has  now  consolidated  with  the 
Banner,  as  the  Dubois  Enterprise  and  Dubois  Banner. 
Dubois  Publishing  Company,  S.C.  Idol,  Lessee, 
newspaper  published  every  Thursday  as  a  republican 
newspaper. 

Camas  Leader  newspaper    1915   -  Messrs, 
Muncey,  Walters,  Garter  and  Gilliam  were  in  from 
Sweet  Sage  laying  in  supplies. 
COMPILED  BY  LAVON  KILLIAN 


EARLY  KILGORE  RESIDENTS 

WILL  AND  ANNA  BENNETT--  One  of  the 

first  families  in  the  Meadows.  They  had  two  sons, 
Franklin,  near  my  age,  and  LeRoy  who  was  much 
younger.  They  lived  southeast  of  the  Kilgore  School, 
back  in  the  field  from  the  north-south  road  on  Middle 
Camas  Creek.  It  is  not  known  by  me  just  how  this 
one  half  section  was  divided,  but  I  think  Bennett's 
owned  the  larger  south  portion.  Mrs.  Bennett  was  a 
sister  to  Mrs.  "Gus"  E.  Bauer  and  Charlie  Hibbert. 
Mr.  Bennett  was  an  uncle  to  Lloyd,  Pat  and  Eugene 
Bennett. 

Charley  Pettus  with  his  wife  and  another 
woman,  presumably  a  relative,  lived  in  a  long  low 
house  just  across  Middle  Camas  from  the  Kilgore 
Store  and  School.  They  had  no  children.  The 
Pettus's  left  about  1907. 

Charlie  Hibbert  took  over  this  land  and  later 
built  a  new  house  just  across  the  road  from  the  store 
and  school.  He  and  his  family  lived  there  until  World 
War  I,  then  Mr.  Hibbert  accepted  a  job  at  Boise, 
Idaho,  as  a  guard  at  the  State  Prison. 

OWENS  FAMILY-  The  Owens  family,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Owens,  filed  on  Camas  Creek  in  Camas 
Meadows  in  the  early  days  of  the  settlement.  They 
had  four  children  known  to  me,  I  don't  remember  the 
eldest  daughter's  name,  but  she  married  and  they  lived 


at  Dubois.  The  next  daughter  married  "Dave" 
Thomas,  who  ran  the  saloon  located  at  what  was 
known  as  "Dave  Thomas  Corner",  about  1  mile  east 
of  the  Point  and  cemetery,  and  about  3  miles  south 
west  of  the  school.  Mr.  Thomas  closed  his  saloon  at 
the  beginning  of  Prohibition  in  1918  and  moved  his 
family  to  Dubois,  Idaho.  The  older  Thomas  children 
were  Gladys  and  Grace. 

The  two  Owens  boys  were  George  and  Harry. 
Harry  served  in  the  1st  World  War,  later  married. 
The  last  I  saw  him  was  right  after  the  war.  The 
Owens  home  was  located  back  by  east  Camas  Creek 
about  I  mile  east  of  the  North-South  road,  1  mile 
south,  thence  1  mile  west,  thence  1  mile  south  of  the 
school. 

JOHN  CHING-  This  man  was  the  most 
colorful,  rough  frontiersman  in  the  vicinity.  His 
homestead  was  3/4  miles  east  of  the  old  school  house. 
Mr.  Ching  wanted  his  way,  right  or  wrong,  on  all 
matters  or  else,  but  he  was  capable  of  getting  things 
done  no  matter  how  rough  the  going  was.  His  most 
outstanding  job,  I  think,  is  when  he  went  down  to  the 
Elk  winter  range  on  Sand  Creek  and  roped  a  pair  of 
elk  all  alone  and  took  them  home,  where  he  had  built 
a  high  pole  fence  to  hold  and  pasture  them  in.  This 
was  in  the  1880's,  before  there  were  any  game  laws. 
He  held  these  elk  until  they  had  increased  to  about  25 
or  30  head,  then  he  sold  them  to  the  Bishop  brothers 
on  Sheriden  Creek  just  north  of  Bishop  Mountain. 
About  1920  the  herd  had  grown  to  about  200  head, 
then  the  Bishop  brothers  sold  some  of  them  back  to 
the  state  and  others  to  the  Railroad  Ranch  on  Snake 
River  south  of  Trudes.  About  1908  Mr.  Ching 
married  a  widow  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Hancock.  She 
had  two  sons,  Henry  and  "Fred".  Mrs.  Ching  died  by 
about  1920  and  then  Mr.  Ching  sold  to  Malbury  Smith 
and  went  to  Los  Angeles,  California,  where  he  slipped 
in  a  bathtub  and  died  of  a  broken  neck. 

COMPILED  BY  C.  .lENSEN.  1/1980 


NEAL  AND  BETTY  JOANNE  ANDERSON 
KIRKPATRICK 

In    a    little    farm    house,    1,    Betty    Joanne 
Anderson  Kirkpatrick  was  born,  October  20,  1936,  at 
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Canyon  County,  Idaho.  I  was  the  third  child  born  to 
Reuben  and  Laura  Anderson.  I  had  two  older  sisters, 
Irene  and  Grace. 

I  went  to  Houston  Grade  School  and  graduated 
from  Caldwell  High  School.  Two  weeks  after 
graduation  I  went  to  Twin  Falls,  and  started  Business 
College.  I  met  Neal  Kirkpatrick,  but  I  didn't  know  at 
that  time  he  was  going  to  be  my  husband.  Neal  then 
enlisted  into  the  Army. 

After  Business  College,  I  worked  in  Boise  for 
awhile.  Irene  was  in  Seattle,  so  I  decided  to  go  to 
Seattle  and  work.  Boeing  was  hiring,  so  I  got  on. 
After  I  was  there  for  awhile  I  learned  that  Neal  was 
stationed  in  Fort  Lewis.  Irene  and  I  invited  him  up  to 
Seattle  for  dinner.  Neal  was  discharged,  February  7, 
1957.    I  stayed  on  in  Seattle  until  August. 
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Neal.  Betty.  Julie.  Blake.  Laura 

We  were  married  August  31,  1957,  at  the 
Deer  Flat  Free  Methodist  Church  in  Caldwell,  Idaho. 
Neal  farmed  with  his  dad  about  two  miles  south  of 
Jerome,  Idaho.  He  also  worked  at  the  Sugar  Factory. 
On  August  12,  1958,  we  were  so  happy  to  welcome  to 
our  family  a  baby  daughter,  Laura  Mae.  Things  were 
no  good  for  the  farmers  at  that  time,  and  lots  of 
people  were  leaving  the  farms.  On  August  of  1959, 
Neal  went  to  see  a  friend  Steve  Phillips,  who  was 
foreman  for  the  D/D  Ranch,  about  getting  a  job.  On 
December  11,  1959,  we  were  again  so  happy  to 
welcome  to  our  family  a  second  daughter,  Julie  Marie. 
By  now  we  had  decided  to  leave  the  farm  and  move  to 
the  D/D  Ranch. 

On  that  cold  January  morning  we  loaded  all 
our  furniture,  milk  cow,  our  two  horses  and  baby  colt 
in  the  back  of  D/D  big  cattle  truck.  Steve  Phillips 
went  ahead  of  us  in  the  cattle  truck  with  all  our  things. 
Neal   and   I   came   along   behind    with   our   brown 


Chrysler  station  wagon  full  of  things.  After  living  in 
Seattle  and  coming  across  Highway  22  from  Arco  to 
the  D/D,  it  seemed  like  the  end  of  the  world.  The 
only  lights  you  could  see  were  the  lights  from  the 
I.N.E.L..  That  was  a  day  I  will  never  forget.  We 
moved  into  the  old  Reno  Hotel  which  at  one  time  was 
a  stage  stop.  It  had  been  remodeled  into  a  duplex. 
We  didn't  have  a  phone,  and  had  mail  service  only 
three  times  a  week.  It  was  26  miles  to  the  nearest 
store,  and  60  miles  to  a  town  of  any  size.  Neal  could 
ride  his  horses  and  do  the  things  he  loved,  so  it  didn't 
seem  so  bad.  After  we  had  been  there  a  couple  of 
months  Marjorie  Phillips  became  ill  and  couldn't  cook 
for  the  hired  help,  so  guess  who  got  to  cook.  Boy, 
was  I  ever  busy,  with  two  little  baby's,  and  there  were 
a  least  7  men  at  every  meal,  3  times  a  day,  7  days  a 
week.  One  day  I  said  to  Neal,  I'm  going  to  town  and 
get  me  a  dish  washer.  I  just  couldn't  get  all  those 
dishes  done,  plus  do  all  that  cooking.  I  cooked  for  the 
men  for  about  2  years.  We  were  expecting  our  third 
child,  so  I  quit  cooking  for  a  little  while,  but  then  we 
moved  to  the  summer  ranch.  The  summer  ranch  was 
40  miles  from  the  lower  ranch  up  Highway  28.  Blake 
Neal  Kirkpatrick  was  born  on  June  29,  1962.  We 
were  a  family  now,  a  mom  and  dad,  three  kids,  and  a 
dog  named  Snoopy. 

The  D/D  consisted  of  a  upper  and  lower 
ranch.  The  upper  ranch  was  the  summer  range.  It 
was  necessary  to  have  two  ranches.  One  was  for 
winter  feeding  and  calving,  the  other  for  summer 
feeding  and  branding.  In  the  wonderful  month  of  May 
the  men  and  the  kids  would  trail  the  cows  and  calves 
from  the  lower  ranch  to  the  summer  range.  It  took 
five  long  days  to  go  40  miles  from  one  place  to  the 
other.  For  nine  years  I  was  the  camp  jack  on  the 
trail.  The  kids  however,  were  able  to  ride  horses. 
Trailing  cattle  was  not  all  fun;  sometimes  it  would  be 
very  hot  and  the  cattle  wouldn't  go.  Other  times  it 
would  be  so  cold,  one  would  get  off  his  horse  and 
walk  behind  the  cattle  to  keep  warm.  Our  family 
would  move  to  the  upper  ranch  during  the  summer  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  cattle.  Also  during  branding,  I 
cooked  for  the  branding  ctew  on  an  old  wood  stove. 
The  branding  crew  consisted  of  20  or  so  men,  plus  the 
kids.  I  might  add  there  was  no  electricity  up  there. 
There  was  a  power  plant,  but  it  was  mostly  for  just 
lights.  Again  we  had  no  phone,  received  mail  3  times 
a  week,  but  the  mail  box  was  seven  miles  from  the 
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house.    The  kids  grew  up  with  rattlesnakes  and  ticks. 

The  summer  of  1967,  the  ranch  built  a  new 
house.  It  was  nice  to  have  2  big  bathrooms,  3 
bedrooms,  central  heating,  for  it  does  get  cold  in  this 
country.  I  made  the  kids  take  piano  lessons  from 
Marion  Sullivan,  every  Saturday  morning. 

Life  was  good,  and  Neal  was  teaching  the  kids 
all  kinds  of  things,  like  how  to  play  basketball,  ride 
horses,  4-H  and  etc.  We  were  looking  to  put  the  kids 
in  school  that  fall.  Laurie  was  captain  of  the  drill 
team,  Julie  and  Blake  were  going  to  play  basketball. 

Then  tragedy  struck  our  home,  Neal  died  on 
November  7,  1974.  Our  wonderful  little  world  had 
come  to  a  end.  I  had  not  worked  in  an  office  for  17 
years,  so  I  knew  it  was  going  to  be  hard  to  find  a  job, 
also  I  needed  to  find  a  place  to  live.  They  were 
getting  ready  to  open  up  the  Security  State  Bank  in 
Dubois.  I  was  hired  on  as  a  teller.  I  bought  the  C.F. 
Gauger  home  in  Dubois.  In  the  spring  of  1978,  Betty 
Russell  called  me  up  and  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  run 
for  County  Treasurer,  on  the  Democrat  ticket.  Later 
I  changed  from  running  for  County  Treasurer  to 
County  Assessor.  I  won  the  election  four  years  after 
Neal's  death  which  was  on  November  7,  1978.  I 
stayed  on  at  the  Bank  until  the  first  County 
Commissioners  meeting  in  January  of  1979. 

On  December  8,  1978,  about  3  minutes  to  6 
o'clock,  three  tellers  were  still  in  the  Bank,  Dawna 
Woodruff,  Charlotte  "Charley"  Rich,  and  I.  James 
Edward  Wilson  came  into  the  Bank  to  get  a  money 
order,  and  I  was  waiting  on  him,  "Charley"  was 
standing  by  the  front  door  with  her  back  to  the  door 
waiting  to  lock  up,  and  looking  out  the  window  as  it 
was  snowing.  Just  then  in  walked  a  bank  robber, 
with  a  gun.  He  had  on  a  ski  mask  and  helmet,  with 
the  visor  down,  a  blue  trench  coat,  and  gloves.  He 
told  "Charley"  and  James  Edward  to  get  back  behind 
the  counter  where  I  was.  Then  he  told  us  to  get  down 
on  the  floor.  Dawna  Woodruff  went  into  the  vault 
and  got  the  money  for  him;  she  also  got  the  marked 
money  out  of  our  drawers.  There  was  a  Clark  County 
High  School  basketball  game  that  night,  so  there  was 
lots  of  traffic.  Danette  Frederiksen  was  going  by  and 
said  there's  a  bank  robbery  going  on.  The  robber  got 
the  money  thinking  he  could  get  out  the  back  door. 
He  ran  to  the  back  of  the  bank,  but  the  back  door  had 
a  big  iron  bar  over  the  door  and  he  couldn't  get  out. 
He  or  she  ran  to  the  front  door  and  was  gone.   Thank 


the  Lord  no  one  was  shot. 

January  1979,  I  was  sworn  in  as  Clark  County 
Assessor.  It  has  been  a  challenging  job,  which  I  still 
maintain.  The  one  percent  initiative  was  voted  in,  so 
the  assessment  of  property  went  from  a  percent  to  full 
market  value.  I  was  elected  President  of  Idaho  State 
Assessor  Association  for  1990. 

Laura  received  an  AA  Degree  from  Northwest 
Nazrine  College  at  Nampa,  May  1978,  and  her  BS 
Degree  from  ISU  at  Pocatello  in  May,  1980.  She 
married  Byron  Tavenner,  May  26,  1979.  Laura 
received  her  Master's  Degree  in  Speech  Pathology  in 
May  1982.  She  is  a  Communications  Disorder 
Therapist  in  District  #93,  in  Idaho  Falls.  Byron  works 
for  the  Special  Maintenance  for  the  State  of  Idaho. 

They  have  two  children:  Clarissa  Beth,  born 
October  11,  1986,and  Dirk  Neal,born  August  4,  1990. 

Julie  received  her  AA  Degree  at  the  College 
of  Southern  Idaho.  She  married  Richard  Vaughan, 
November  30,  1985.  They  have  two  boys,  Lucas, 
born  March  10,  1987,  and  Austin  Nathen,  born 
February  12,  1989  and  a  daughter,  Hannah  Marie, 
born  February  14,  1991.  They  reside  in  South 
Jordan,  Utah,  where  they  are  involved  with  ranching. 

Blake  Kirkpatrick  attended  college  at  CSU  at 
Twin  Falls,  and  Sheridan  Jr  College  in  Sheridan, 
Wyoming.  He  graduated  from  MSU  in  Bozeman, 
Montana,  with  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Animal  Science,  June  13,  1986.  He  married  Lisa 
Brown  of  Hamer,  August  30,  1991  at  Idaho  Falls. 
Their  home  is  presently  at  Hamer.  Blake  is  now  a 
State  of  Idaho  Brand  Inspector,  while  Lisa  is 
employed  with  Delta  Connections  in  Idaho  Falls. 
COMPILED  BY  BETTY  KIRKPATRICK 


L  KITE 

In  October  of  1883,  I.  Kite  recorded  a  "Water 
Location"  notice  in  the  Oneida  County  recorder's 
office.  Kite's  signature  was  witnessed  by  J.  D.  Ellis. 
However,  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  I.  Kite 
may  have  relinquished  his  homestead  filing  since  the 
photograph  of  the  areas  where  his  filing  was  made 
does  not  indicate  any  patent  having  been  issued  in  that 
name. 

COMPILED  BY  CARL  LEONARDSON 
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THOMAS  AND  ALEXANDRIA  KNOTWELL 


Thomas  &  Alexandria 

Thomas  Knotwell  met  his  future  bride, 
Alexandria,  in  Butte,  Montana.  They  were  soon 
married,  and  continued  to  Hve  in  Butte,  where  he  was 
working  as  a  miner. 

Mrs.  Knotwell  was  bom  in  Russia,  but  was 
also  a  resident  of  the  United  States  for  some  66  years, 
while  Thomas  was  a  native  of  England. 

They  raised  one  son,  Joseph  Knotwell. 

Often  the  miners,  on  their  days  off,  would  go 
for  rides  by  horse  and  buggy  to  see  some  of  the 
surrounding  county.  One  of  the  favorite  places  to 
travel  to  for  the  Knotwells  became  Camas  Meadows. 
Here  they  could  enjoy  some  fishing,  as  well  as 
camping  out.  They  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
Frederiksen  families,  so  many  times  they  would  stay 
with  them  while  in  Camas  Meadows. 

They  later  purchased  their  ranch  at  Kilgore  in 
1904,  with  the  intention  of  living  there  after  he  retired 
from  mining.  After  they  moved  to  Kilgore  they 
enjoyed  raising  horses,  mostly  Percherons.  Horses 
were  worth  quite  a  bit  of  money  at  this  time.  They 
were  the  parents  of  one  son,  Joseph  Knotwell,  who 
was  bom  in  Butte,  Montana. 

Shortly  after  his  parents  purchased  their  ranch. 


Joseph  also  purchased  property  in  Kilgore,  with  a 
attempt  to  make  a  living.  However,  he  starved  ou 
and  chose  to  return  to  Butte,  Montana,  where  he  an 
his  wife,  Edith  Martin  Knotwell,  raised  their  famib 
They  had  four  girls  and  one  son.  They  include* 
Mrs.  Carl  (June)  Wilson;  Mrs.  Maurice  (Editl 
Lowney;  Mrs.  John  (Josephine)  Huxley;  Joseph,  Ji 
Mrs.  Glen  (Connie)  Myers.  Josephine  has  sini 
passed  away,  so  have  all  my  sister's  husbands,  wi 
the  exception  of  Glen.  June  is  the  eldest  of  c 
family,  and  as  of  1991  she  is  82  years  of  age. 

Joseph,  Sr.  and  wife,  Edith,  would  bring  the 
family  down  to  spend  time  with  his  parents  during  t' 
summer  months  and  to  help  them  when  they  could. 

Alexandria  was  a  typical  housewife.  SJ 
enjoyed  ccxiking;  "Joe"  thought  she  was  a  very  go 
ctx)k.  She  made  a  few  quilts,  one  of  these  "Joe"  st 
has  in  his  possession.  She  had  created  a  quilt  for  ea; 
of  her  daughters. 

As  the  grandparents  were  becoming  older,t 
was  decided  the  young  "Joe"  at  the  age  of  14  woil 
come  to  Kilgore  to  live  with  his  grandparents  and  ho 
them  at  the  ranch.  Here  he  attended  two  years  of  hji 
sch(X)l  at  the  Kilgore  Schcxil,  then  went  on  to  gradui 
from  the  Spencer  High  Sch(xil.  He  and  young  "Bill ' 
Frederiksen  batched  while  attending  school  atSpenc. 
The  last  year  "Jcxi"  boarded  with  the  Harry  Tayf 
family  in  Spencer.  He  went  on  to  graduate  from  e 
Spencer  High  Sch(X)l  in  May,  1936  with:  Anne  Cle 
Leonard.son,  Margaret  Lyon,  Gayle  Hirschi,  Bueh 
Zink  Sill,  Allan  and  Glen  Taylor.  That  same  scbil 
year,  near  fall  time,  "Billie"  died  as  a  result  of  ana  0 
accident  which  occurred  near  Hibbard  att. 
(Knotwell  found  in  "Chris"  Mortenson  story.) 

Thomas  Knotwell  preceded  his  ws, 
Alexandria,  in  death  in  1939,  while  still  living  atie 
ranch. 

Alexandria  continued  to  live  at  the  raiii, 
when  she  became  ill,  her  grandson,  "Joe"  took  he  to 
Butte  to  be  with  her  family,  her  son  and  wife.  S  e 
moved  back  to  Kilgore  for  a  short  time  at  the  agof 
87,  then  passed  away  when  on  the  way  back  to  Be, 
Montana  in  1941.  Both  are  buried  in  Butte  atie 
Mount  Moriah  Cemetery. 

COMPILED  BY  JOSEPH  KNOTWELI  ,  ,rP\^.RA^fI)SON 
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CHARLIE  KROKER 


Charles.  Annie.  Agnes.  Edwin. 
Don  &  Emily 

Carlie  and  his  brother,  Joe,  came  to  this 
country  fi  n  Germany  when  Charlie  was  18,  and  Joe 
20  years  d.  They  spent  some  time  with  a  sister  in 
New  Yon  oefore  coming  west. 

>^en  Charlie  came  to  Kilgore,  he  took  up  a 
homesteac  which  he  patented  9-16-04.  Here  he  biiilt 
a  two  stoi  log  house. 

H  married  Annie  Spong  in  1905  in  St. 
Anthony.  Tiey  had  four  children,  Agnes,  Emily,  Ed 
and  Don. 


Annie  Spong  Kroker. 
&  Two  Sisters 


Annie  was  a  daughter  of  the  Anders  G.  Spong 
family. 

The  Kroker  family  enjoyed  the  luxury  of 
telephone  service,  even  before  1910,  from  a  Forest 
Service  line  brought  out  from  Spencer.^  Agnes 
recalled  a  time,  when  she  was  four  years  old,  her 
father  was  knocked  down  and  the  phone  torn  off  the 
wall  by  lightning. 

During  the  early  days  Charlie  had  employment 
with  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company,  and  his  wife 
supplemented  the  family  income  by  trapping.  She 
used  to  get  Martin,  Muskrat  and  Weasels. 

Charlie  was  a  sheep  shearer,  and  a  real 
expert.  Without  cutting  a  single  sheep,  he  could  shear 
90  head  a  day  with  hand  clippers.  He  sheared  from 
Montana  to  Nevada,  but  most  of  his  work  was  at  the 
18-Mile  Wood  Live  Stock  plant. 

After  W.W.  1  when  the  banks  went  broke  and 
the  country  was  knowing  hard  times,  Charlie  went 
back  to  shearing  to  pay  the  taxes  in  1918,  1919  and 
1920.  While  he  was  gone  his  wife  and  daughter, 
Agnes,  stayed  home  and  milked  cows.  They  hauled 
the  milk  in  an  old  Model  T  to  18-Mile,  and  brought 
back  table  scraps  to  feed  the  pigs. 

At  some  point  in  time  Charlie  bought  a  new 
ranch  from  Spencer  Harwood.  The  news  of  the  move 
greatly  excited  his  wife,  as  she  had  grown  tired  of 
Camas  Meadows  and  was  hoping  for  a  move  to 
Pocatello.  One  may  well  feel  her  disappointment 
when  she  learned  the  new  home  was  only  five  miles 
away.  This  place  had  been  the  Blacksmith  shop  on 
Crooked  Creek  and  its  location  is  still  referred  to  as 
the  Kroker  Place  -  now  owned  by  Hagenbarths. 
Besides  the  blacksmith  shop  there  was  a  three-room 
house,  bam  and  shop. 

They  bought  a  wind  mill  and  put  it  up  south 
of  the  road  (until  recently  it  was  still  there.  John 
Larick  bought  it  in  1989).  It  watered  a  garden  and 
sixty  acres  of  alfalfa  -  from  which  they  always  got  two 
cuttings  of  hay.  When  Crooked  Creek  went  dry  it 
also  furnished  stock  water. 

The  family  was  able  to  enjoy  another  luxury  - 

in  the  form  of  a  carbide  light  system,  which  provided 

power  for  a  three  burner  stove  in  the  house  and  light 

in  the  bam.     People  used  to  come  to  see  their  light 

system  work. 
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Charlie  passed  away  at  the  ranch  and  is  buried 
in  Spencer.  Charlie  was  born  in  1872  and  passed 
away  in  1931.  Annie  and  son,  Don  stayed  on  awhile  - 
then  Don  ran  the  ranch  while  his  mother  leased  the 
Humphrey  Store  and  Post  Office.  Later  she  moved  to 
Durango,  Colorado,  where  she  lived  until  her  death. 

TOLD  TO  EILEEN  BENNETT  BY  AGNES  KROKER 


"JOE"  AND  ELSIE  KROKER 


".Toe" 

Fridel  McGovern  met  Joe's  wife  at  the 
steamship  office  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  and  they 
came  across  together.  "Joe"  met  her  in  New  York 
and  they  were  married.  They  then  came  right  back  to 
Kilgore. 

"Joe"  was  born  and  raised  in  Germany.  He 
and  Elsie's  father  went  to  school  together.  Both 
started  stepping  the  same  girl  and  Elsie's  dad  got  her, 
so  "Joe"  said,  "Alright,  I'll  wait  until  you  have  a  girl 
old  enough  to  marry"  -  then  left  Germany  and  came  to 
America.  After  the  W.W.  I  War  was  over  he  started 
writing  back  to  them.  Four  daughters  had  been  born 
to  them,  not  one  of  them  was  married.  A  picture  was 
sent  to  "Joe"  with  the  instructions  to  pick  the  one  he 
wanted.   He  chose  Elsie. 

"Joe"  died  in  March  of  1914. 

TOLD  TO  EILEEN  BENNETT  BY  FRIDEL  MCGOVERN 


ELDON  DON  AND  BETH  KROUCH 

Eldon  Krouch  retired  January  18,  1972,  afteV 
more  than  31  years  of  Government  Service,  the  last  6 
years  were  at  the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station. 
Since  1966  he  had  held  the  position  of  Administrative 
Assistant  at  the  USSES  at  Dubois. 

His  Government  Service  started  shortly  after 
graduation  from  a  Commercial  School  in  1936  when 
he  accepted  a  position  at  the  Horticulture  Field  Station 
in  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

In  1938  he  married  Beth  Larkin.  They  had 
one  daughter,  Betty  Jean  Stalins  and  3  grandchildren. 

In  1942  they  moved  to  California,  where  he 
worked  in  Rubber  research,  and  in  1945  he  joined  the 
Infantry  Branch  of  the  Army  and  served  his  country  in 
Okinawa  and  Japan.  Returning  home,  he  resumed 
work  at  the  Horticulture  Station  at  Cheyenne  until 
1957  when  they  moved  to  Fort  Collins,  Colorado 
where  he  worked  with  the  sugar  beet  research 
program.  In  1961  they  moved  to  Bozeman,  Montana, 
where  he  assumed  administrative  duties  at  the 
Entomology  Branch,  Crops  Research  Section  until 
1963  when  they  moved  to  Prosser,  Washington,  where 
he  worked  for  Crops  Research,  Soil  and  Water 
Division.  In  1966  he  assumed  the  position  at  the  U.S. 
Sheep  Experiment  Station  in  Dubois,  Idaho. 

While  at  the  Station  the  Krouch 's  became 
interested  in  ceramics  and  had  their  own  kiln  at  the 
Station  to  "fire"  their  creations.  They  became 
acquainted  with  Stacy  and  Helen  Bond,  who  came  to 
their  house  as  friends  to  teach  macrame  classes.  They 
were  joined  by  the  Harry  and  Helen  Dunn. 

The  group  were  also  associated  as  members  of 
the  Eastern  Star  and  Masonic  Lodges  of  Dubois. 

Beth  worked  in  the  Clark  County  Extension 
Homemakers  Council  as  a  member  for  several  years. 

After  retirement  they  made  their  home  in 
Saratoga,  Wyoming  where  they  had  hoped  to  have  a 
ceramic  shop  and  also  pursue  other  hobbies. 

It  was  learned  that  Don  passed  away  several 
years  ago.    Beth  was  in  Saratoga  the  last  we  heard. 

COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD 
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"STAN"  AND  HELEN  HAND  KUHARSKI 


■Tennie  Reno.  Steve  Kuharski.  Lee 

Goddard.  Benny  Lyons,  Jack  Goddard. 

Roland  Davidson.  Frank  Reno 

Working  for  the  railroad  was  a  job  tiiat 
constantly  transferred  its  men.  My  father,  also  a 
railroad  employee,  was  a  pumper  on  the  railroad.  In 
1929,  he  was  transferred  to  Dubois.  Alice  Soss  was 
the  depot  agent  at  the  time. 

I  was  born  in  Dillon,  Montana,  October  23, 
1913,  the  daughter  of  O.L.  and  Clara  Harris  Hand. 

Our  family  home  in  Dubois  was  a  railroad 
house,  furnished  with  lights,  water,  coal  heat,  and  no 
bathroom. 

I  attended  school  in  Dubois  my  Junior  year, 
1919-1920. 

As  I  remember,  there  was  a  doctor  in  town  at 
this  time,  but  I  do  not  remember  his  name. 

From  Dubois,  Dad  was  transferred  to 
Redrock,  Montana,  and  then  to  Roberts  in  1917. 

I  married  into  the  Mud  Lake  Kuharski  family, 
who  were  pioneers  of  that  area.  "Stan"  and  I  worked 
with  "Den"  Sullivan  in  operating  Lidy  Hot  Springs. 
We  spent  a  good  share  of  our  life  in  Jefferson  County. 

"Stan"  has  since  passed  away. 

COMPILED  BY  HELEN  KUHARSKI 


MISCELLANEOUS  PHOTOS 


'i'^  i-SS'f «,^»»,i<S<  i?"-.S^s^R». 


Helen  Kaufman  at 

Fulwider  Ranch 

winter  1926-27 


Mr.  Kaufman 
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MISCELLANEOUS  PHOTOS 


-^A«i*w»*««4«<e**»««»M*»)a« 
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Hattie 

Lee 

Mascarade 

at  old 

Hotel 

1910 


"Sam" 

Lapioli 

1943 

Humphrey 


Bathers  at  Lidv  Hot  Springs  -  1916 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lawson.  &  Helen  Lawson  (capsl 


Owen 
Cleverly 
&  Margie 
Leonardson 
1946 


Mack 

"Mick" 

Laird 


"Tom"  &  Eunice  Clark-Esther  &  Wavne 
Leonardson  - 1974 
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J.  ALBERT  AND  PEARL  SANDERS  LAIRD 


Kent.  ".Toe".  "Eldie".  Pearl.  "Abb" 

J.  Albert  "Abb"  Laird  has  been  a  life-long 
rancher  in  Clark  County,  Idaho,  and  has  seen  much  of 
it's  history  as  it  happened.  He  has  also  been  on  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  for  the  past  27  years, 
and  assisted  in  County  development.  He  is  the  son  of 
Joseph  A.  and  Louie  D.  Laird  -  one  of  the  first 
pioneer  families  in  the  area.  Abb's  grandfather, 
Edward  Laird,  and  his  three  sons  -  James,  Edward 
and  Joseph  -  came  from  Utah  to  Idaho  in  1902,  and 
started  in  the  sheep-raising  business,  under  the  name 
of  E.  Laird  &  Sons.  The  three  brothers  later  expanded 
into  sheep  outfits  of  their  own. 

Abb  was  born  on  August  16,  1908  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  He  attended  Dubois  Elementary  and 
High  Schools,  and  the  University  of  Utah  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  He  then  started  helping  his  father  in  the 
livestock  business. 

On  November  15,  1933,  he  married  Pearl 
Sanders  in  the  L.D.S.  Temple  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
They  had  three  sons  -  Joseph  Albert  "Joe"  Laird,  born 
May  17,  1935;  Eldon  Leon  Laird,  born  December  15, 
1941,  and  David  Kent  Laird,  born  August  7,  1947. 

Abb  and  his  father  operated  one  of  the 
original  sheep  outfits  until  his  father's  death  on  March 
2,  1953.  He  later  went  into  partnership  with  Rulon 
H.  Jones  and  purchased  the  business  from  his  mother 
and    sisters    on    January     1,     1962,     forming    the 


corporation  of  Laird  &  Jones,  Inc.  During  this  time 
they  expanded  the  original  sheep  outfit  to  also  include 
cattle.  After  a  joint  venture  of  four  years.  Abb  and 
Pearl  purchased  Rulon  Jones'  interest  in  the  business 
on  Jananuary  3,  1966,  and  formed  a  family 
corporation  with  their  three  sons,  under  the  name  of 
Laird  &  Sons,  Inc. 

"Joe",  Eldon  and  Kent  Laird  each  attended 
Dubois  Elementary  and  High  Schools,  as  well  as  Utah 
State  University  at  Logan,  Utah.  "Joe"  obtained  a 
degree  in  Civil  Engineering,  and  subsequently  worked 
for  the  Idaho  Department  of  Highways,  for 
International  Engineering  Co.  at  San  Francisco,  as 
City  Engineer  of  Idaho  Falls,  and  as  Director  of 
Public  Works  for  Carson  City,  Nevada.  He  married 
Ethalue  Barker  on  June  7,  1957,  and  they  had  three 
children.  They  were  later  divorced  and  he  married 
Janice  Trester  on  October  21,  1984, 

Eldon  and  Kent  joined  Abb  in  the  livestock 
and  farming  activities  -Eldon  supervising  the  sheep 
and  Kent  taking  care  of  the  cattle. 

Eldon  married  Ellen  M.  Hoggan  on  June  5, 
1964,  and  they  had  five  children. 

Kent  married  Jolene  Nyman  on  September  23, 
1970,  and  they  also  had  five  children. 

Both  boys  enjoyed  the  farming  and  ranching 
activities  as  much  as  Abb  did,  and  they  planned  things 
out  together.  They  expanded  the  cattle  herd,  and 
increased  the  farming  operations  by  spraying 
sagebrush  to  develop  more  land,  and  installing  a 
system  of  ditches  where  the  crops  could  be  irrigated 
and  the  waste  water  re-used  several  times  over.  They 
also  developed  ditches  to  provide  water  for  livestock, 
as  well  as  to  irrigate  pastures  where  applicable. 
Believing  in  range  management  practices,  they 
installed  a  system  of  cross  and  boundary  fences  to 
better  control  the  livestock  and  harvest  the  crops. 
They  also  installed  rotary  sprinkler  systems  to  increase 
hay  and  grain  production.  However,  their  plans 
suddenly  came  to  a  halt  when  Kent  was  stricken  with 
cancer  and  died  on  March  12,  1985,  at  the  age  of  37 
years.  Unbelievably,  Eldon  died  of  cancer  a  year  later 
-  on  March  17,  1986,  at  the  age  of  44  years.  After 
the  death  of  his  brothers,  "Joe"  came  home  to  help  his 
parents  on  the  ranch. 

Along  with  his  farming  and  ranching  work. 
Abb  was  appointed  on  August  13,  1963  to  fulfill  the 
unexpired  term  of  Mac  Wagoner,  as  County 
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Commissioner  of  Clark  County  for  District  2,  and  has 
been  re-elected  for  nine  consecutive  terms  -  still 
holding  this  position  at  the  present  time  (March  1990). 
He  is  also  serving  on.  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Idaho  Association  of  Counties,  on  the  Sixth  District 
Association  of  County  Elected  Officials,  the  District  7 
Board  of  Health,  the  District  7  Youth  Council,  the 
East-Central  Idaho  Planning  and  Development 
Association,  and  the  Magistrates  Commission  of  the 
Seventh  Judicial  District.  In  previous  years  he  served 
on  the  Policy  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Idaho  Clean 
Water  Program.  He  has  also  served  on  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  and  Forest  Service  local  Advisory 
Boards.  In  1981  he  was  inducted  into  the  Eastern 
Idaho  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Dubois  Lions  Club,  the  Idaho  Cattle  Association, 
the  Idaho  Woolgrowers  Association  and  the  Clark 
County  Stockgrowers  Association. 

Pearl  Laird  is  the  daughter  of  Charles  A.  and 
Sarah  Sanders,  and  was  born  on  August  26,  1911,  in 
Rexburg,  Idaho.  She  attended  Rexburg  schools,  and 
after  her  parents  moved  to  Hamer,  she  graduated  from 
Hamer  High  School,  and  then  attended  Palmer 
Business  College  in  Idaho  Falls  -  working  in  a  law 
office  there  until  her  marriage  to  J.  Albert  Laird.  She 
then  helped  her  husband  in  the  livestock  business, 
being  book-keeper  for  the  operation,  and  for  many 
years  the  cook  for  the  lambing  and  haying  crews.  She 
served  as  School  Board  Trustee,  then  as  Treasurer  of 
former  Independent  School  District  #4,  and  then 
served  as  Clerk  for  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Clark 
County  School  District  #161  for  over  28  years.  She 
also  worked  as  Secretary  in  the  H.  R.  Harn  Insurance 
Agency  for  six  years,  in  the  Wayne  Smith  Insurance 
Agency  for  21  years,  in  the  Barry  Hoopes  Insurance 
Agency  for  five  years,  and  in  the  David  Leonardson 
Insurance  Agency  for  3  years. 

As  the  grandchildren  came  along,  each 
developed  their  own  interest  in  the  ranch,  and  were 
always  eager  to  see  the  new  lambs,  calves  and  colts, 
and  to  ride  the  horses. 

One  of  Abb's  main  interests  was  his 
Clydesdale  work  horses.  In  earlier  years,  horses  and 
wagons,  or  sleighs,  were  used  for  feeding  hay  to  the 
sheep  and  cattle,  and  for  various  other  farm  work,  but 
as  the  years  passed,  machinery  replaced  the  horses  in 
the  farm  work.  However,  a  demand  arose  in  the  area 
for  parade  horses,  for  pulling  teams  to  be  exhibited  at 


Fairs  and  as  attractions  at  recreational  resorts,  so  some 
of  Abb's  horses  found  new  homes  at  those  locations. 
Most  importantly,  however,  there  was  always  some  at 
the  ranch  for  the  family  to  enjoy,  and  "Grandpa's 
horses"  became  an  interest  shared  by  the  children  and 
grandchildren  alike. 

Abb  and  Pearl  believe  they  have  been 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  raise  their  family  in  the  free 
out-door  life-style  of  Clark  County,  and  in  having  the 
satisfaction  and  enjoyment  of  associating  with  the  good 
people  of  a  small  community  over  the  years. 

COMPILED  BY  PEARL  LAIRn.1990 


BRUCE  &  MARILYN  LAIRD 
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Marilyn.  Bruce. 
Allen.  Gwen.  "Rob".  "Ted" 

Alden  Bruce  Laird  was  born  December  1, 
1936  to  James  Alden  and  Elaine  Laird,  and  has  one 
sister,  Vicki,  who  is  married  to  Charles  Brooks. 
Bruce  graduated  from  Clark  County  High  School  and 
attended  one  year  at  University  of  Idaho, 

On  September  12,  1958,  he  married  Marilyn 
Meppen,  and  they  eventually  had  four  children  - 
Gwen,  "Rob",  "Ted",  and  Allen.  He  worked  full- 
time  for  his  father  at  Laird  Sales  and  Service  in 
Dubois,  Idaho,  until  his  father  died  in  1981.  He 
eventually  closed  down  the  Chevrolet  car  business  in 
December  of  1986.  As  of  August  31,  1987,  he  has 
worked  for  the  Clark  County  School  District  as  the 
Transportation  Supervisor  which  entails  the  school  bus 
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maintenance  and  driving  one  of  the  bus  routes.  He 
also  serves  as  a  mailer  carrier  for  the  Spencer  and 
Kilgore  routes.  His  interest  in  cattle  grew  over  the 
years  because  of  his  love  of  the  animals.  He  presently 
owns  some  purebred  cattle  and  wants  to  raise  Black 
Polled  Simmental  Cattle  along  with  his  sons,  "Rob" 
and  "Ted". 

Marilyn  Dawn  Meppen  was  born  November 
6,  1936  to  Theodore  John  and  Maxine  Meppen.  She 
has  one  older  brother,  Arlyn,  and  one  younger  sister, 
Anita.  She  graduated  from  Idaho  Falls  High  School 
and  also  from  Colorado  Woman's  College  in  Denver, 
Colorado.  She  majored  in  Interior  Design  and  also 
took  some  night  business  classes  at  Idaho  Falls 
Business  College  while  she  worked  at  C.  C. 
Anderson's  which  is  now  called  Bon  Marche.  This 
led  to  a  secretarial  job  out  at  the  INEL  Site,  Her 
instructor  at  the  business  school  had  previously  taught 
business  courses  at  the  Clark  County  School  District. 
He  taught  her  husband-to-be,  Bruce  Laird,  how  to 
type.  They  were  very  good  friends,  and  she  later 
became  friends  with  the  teacher  who  in  turn  arranged 
a  blind  date  between  Bruce  and  her.  It  became  a  good 
match  because  they  have  been  married  now  for  thirty- 
one  years. 

Before  Marilyn  was  married  to  Bruce,  she 
worked  as  a  secretary  for  the  Test  Engineering 
Department  for  General  Electric  Company.  She  was 
still  working  there  when  she  met  Bruce  and  when  she 
was  expecting  their  first  child,  she  quit  working  and 
stayed  home  to  help  raise  their  four  children  -  Gwen, 
"Rob",  "Ted",  and  Allen. 

She  was  really  involved  in  church  and 
community  activities  while  they  were  children.  She 
worked  part-time  for  the  Wayne  Smith  Insurance 
Agency,  the  Clark  County  Treasurer,  and  then  in  the 
early  part  of  1976,  she  worked  full-time  as  a  teller  at 
the  Security  State  Bank.  In  August  of  1977,  she 
accepted  the  Clark  County  School  District  secretarial 
job  and  has  been  working  there  ever  since.  She 
enjoys  seeing  the  changes  in  the  students  as  they 
progress  from  year  to  year. 

Their  daughter,  Gwen,  is  married  to  Rick 
Schofield,  and  they  have  one  daughter  named  Jessica 
Dawn.  In  June  of  1991  they  moved  back  to  Idaho 
from  Mesquite,  Texas  where  Rick  created  and  laid  all 
kinds  of  flooring  work  like  you  see  in  the  walkways  of 
the  shopping  malls.     As  of  1992  they  are  living  up 


Medicine  Lodge  Canyon,  while  Jessie  rides  the  bus  to 
attend  the  second  grade  a  Lindy  Ross  Elementary 
School  in  Dubois.    Her  teacher  is  Mrs. 


"Rick".  Gwen  &  Jessica 

Ruth  Willes.  Rick  is  still  doing  the  same  work, 
including  reconstruction  of  gyms,  such  as  the  Idaho 
Falls  and  Clark  County  High  School  Gyms,  as  well  as 
many  homes,  working  as  a  sub-contractor. 


"Rob"  &  Jennifer  Laird 

Their  son,  "Rob",  married  Jennifer  Geiser. 
They  spent  serveral  years  in  Athens,  Texas,  where 
"Rob"  was  manager  of  a  Simmental  Ranch  as  well  as 
learning  more  about  purebred  cattle,  especially  the 
marketing  side  of  it.  They  own  some  Simbrah-breed 
cattle  of  their  own. 
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In  1991  they  moved  up  Medicine  Lodge 
Canyon,  where  "Rob"  is  the  manager  of  the  Goble 
Ranches.  Jennifer  has  also  been  employed  with 
Larsens  of  Idaho  at  Dubois,  as  well  as  helping  at  the 
ranch.  Prior  to  their  marriage,  Jennifer  was  employed 
as  a  technician  for  the  University  of  Idaho  at  the  U.S. 
Sheep  Experiment  Station.  "Rob"  and  Jennifer  have 
a  daughter,  Hailey  Marlis,  born  December  21,  1992. 

Their  son,  "Ted",  is  a  buckaroo  cowboy  and 
has  worked  on  large  ranches  in  Idaho,  Montana, 
Oregon,  and  California.  He  was  in  Clements, 
California  breaking  and  training  horses.  He  has 
performed  at  the  World  Championship  Reno  Snaffle 
Bit  Futurity  in  Reno,  Nevada.  "Ted"  is  now  also 
living  at  the  Medicine  Lodge  Canyon,  as  an  employee 
of  the  Goble  Ranches. 

Their  son,  Allen,  is  a  computer  programs 
analyst  and  is  presently  working  for  Texas  Instruments 
in  Dallas,  Texas.  Allen  also  is  an  airplane  pilot,  and 
enjoys  golfing  especially  now  in  Dallas. 

COMPILED  BY  MARIYLN  MEPPEN  LAIRD 


ELDON  L.  AND  ELLEN  HOGGAN  LAIRD 


Brenda.  Ellen.  Eldon.  Sherri 

Eldon  was  a  lifetime  resident  of  Clark  County, 
and  the  son  of  Albert  and  Pearl  Sanders  Laird.  He 
was  born  December  15,  1941,  at  Idaho  Falls.  He  was 
the  middle  son  of  three  boys  of  the  Laird  family,  Kent 
being  the  youngest,  and  Joe  the  eldest. 


He  attended  grade  and  high  school  at  the 
Clark  County  school  in  Dubois.  In  high  school  Eldon 
held  many  offices,  being  active  in  C  Club,  sports,  the 
newspaper  and  annual,  and  attending  Boys  State.  He 
received  the  American  Legion  Presidential  award  and 
was  valedictorian  of  his  graduating  class.  He  later 
attended  college  at  Ricks,  ISU  at  Pocatello,  and  Utah 
State  at  Logan,  studying  animal  husbandry. 

He  married  a  young  lady,  with  whom  he  grew 
up,  Ellen  Hoggan  of  Medicine  Lodge.  They  were 
married  June  5,  1964,  at  the  Dubois  LDS  Church  with 
Bishop  H.  Dale  Willes  performing  the  ceremony. 
Their  marriage  was  later  solemnized  in  the  Idaho  Falls 
LDS  Temple  on  December  20,  1985. 

Ellen  was  the  only  daughter  of  Ralph  and 
Mary  Walker  Hoggan,  and  also  a  lifetime  resident  of 
the  county  of  Clark.  She  was  born  August  26,  1945, 
at  Rexburg.  Her  three  older  brothers,  were—Max, 
Lynn  and  Carl. 

Her  early  schooling  was  at  the  one  room 
country  school  of  Edie  located  in  the  Medicine  Lodge 
Canyon,  just  north  of  the  Hoggan  ranch,  with  Geneva 
Jensen,  school  year  '51 -'52,  being  her  first-grade 
teacher.  Vivian  Stelzer  was  her  teacher  from  2nd 
grade  to  5th  grade.  Here  she  and  brother,  Max,  were 
two  of  the  last  five  students  to  ever  attend  the  Edie 
School.  In  the  fall  of  1956,  she  started  6th  grade  in 
Dubois.  The  Edie  Grade  School  consolidated,  and  the 
bus  route  was  established  at  this  time.  The  building  is 
still  standing  today.  Most  of  the  students  from  Clark 
County  were  bused  into  Dubois,  where  Ellen 
continued  school  and  graduated  from  High  School  in 
May  of  1963.  The  senior  class  consisted  of:  John 
Phillips,  Lealden  Pulscher,  Lynn  Youngstrom,  Lynn 
Ross,  Van  Price,  Verl  Young,  Allan  Harmon,  Leann 
Hoopes,  Linda  Youngstrom  and  Mary  Bowen. 

Ellen  was  senior  and  junior  class  reporter. 
During  high  school  she  was  on  the  annual  staff,  served 
as  editor  in  her  junior  year,  and  on  the  newspaper 
staff,  she  was  in  Pep  Club  and  served  as  club  vice 
president  in  her  sophomore  year  and  president  as  a 
senior;  she  was  Basketball  Queen  in  her  senior  year, 
and  runner  up  when  a  sophomore;  rodeo  club  treasure 
as  a  senior,  and  in  drill  team  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  year; 
she  was  drill  team  representative,  Student  Council 
Annual  Representative,  Usher  at  Graduation  during 
Junior  year  and  a  member  of  the  high  school  chorus. 

After  graduation  she  attended   Clark's 
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Business  College  in  Idaho. 

In  earlier  years  Eldon  was  employed  by  the 
State  of  Idaho  Highway  Department.  He  operated  the 
family  livestock  and  farming  business,  along  with  his 
brother,  Kent,  and  father,  J.  Albert  Laird.  He  was 
the  manager  of  the  sheep  operations,  sf)ending  his 
summers  in  Island  Park  area  with  the  livestock 
operation. 

Eldon  served  on  the  Clark  County  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  in  the  capacity 
of  chairman,  vice  chairman  and  regular  member, 
receiving  a  service  award  recognizing  his  years  of 
service. 

In  1980,  Eldon  was  elected  to  served  on  the 
Clark  County  School  Board,  where  he  continued  to 
serve  as  vice  chairman,  serving  on  the  teachers 
negotiating  team,  and  other  business  projects. 

Both  Eldon  and  Ellen  were  members  of  the 
LDS  Church,  where  Eldon  was  an  Elder. 

They  were  the  parents  of  five  children:  A  son, 
Brett,  and  four  daughters,  Brenda,  Sherri,  Pamela, 
and  Tammy. 

Eldon  passed  away  at  the  age  of  44,  at  the 
Idaho  Falls  Parkview  hospital,  March  17,  1984,  due 
to  an  extended  illness  of  cancer. 

He  is  buried  at  the  family  plot  in  Dubois. 

Ellen  has  continued  to  live  in  Dubois,  where 
she  is  raising  her  family.  She  has  been  involved  v^th 
community  affairs,  serving  on  the  American  Cancer 
Society  committee  of  Clark  County,  the  PTA  and 
church  functions.  She  works  at  the  Clark  County 
High  School  as  a  Teachers  Aide. 

COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD 


(1877)  JAMES  LAIRD 

James  Laird,   as  a  young   man,  joined  his 
father,  Edward  Laird,  in  stock  raising  under  the  firm 
name  of  E.  Laird  «fe  Sons,  after  his  textbooks  were  put 
aside. 

He  was  born  at  Mountain  Dell,  Utah,  May  14, 
1877,  the  son  of  Edward  and  Valeria  Flint  Laird,  the 
former  a  native  of  Scotland,  while  the  latter  was  born 
in  Utah.  James  was  reared  in  Utah,  where  he 
pursured  his  education. 


James.  .Toseph.  Edward 
Father-Edward  W.  Laird 

In  the  fall  of  1900,  James  came  to  Idaho  and 
purchased  land  in  Fremont  County,  the  area  which 
was  to  become  Clark  County.  He  later  conducted  his 
stock  ranch  there,  but  in  1910  removed  to  Idaho  Falls 
at  1265  Camas  Avenue,  where  he  lived  until  his  death 
on  January  4,  1951.  In  December,  1918,  he 
completed  one  of  the  most  modern  and  beautiful 
homes  in  the  state  of  Idaho  and  from  that  point  he 
supervised  his  stock  raising  interests.  He  mades  a 
specialty  of  handling  pure  bred  Cotswold  sheep  and  he 
and  other  members  of  the  firm  were  also  running 
horses.  James  Laird,  was  a  successful  and  progressive 
sheepman. 

The  father  came  to  America  with  his  parents 
during  his  boyhood  and  crossed  the  plains  with  one  of 
the  handcart  companies  in  1856.  ITie  family  settled  in 
Utah,  where  Edward  Laird  eventually  pursued  his 
career  as  a  stock  raiser.  He  continued  in  that  business 
throughout  his  entire  life,  conducting  a  stock  ranch, 
but  resided  in  Salt  Lake.  The  mother  was  also  living 
at  this  time. 

In  August,  1901,  Mr.  Laird  was  married  to 
Miss  Mamie  Harris,  a  daughter  of  Henry  H.  and  Mary 
(Reese)  Harris,  who  were  natives  of  Wales. 

They  came  to  America  in  1859,  settling  in  Salt 
Lake,  where  the  father  worked  at  the  miller's  trade. 
He  afterward  took  up  a  homestead  in  Salt  Lake  county 
and  continued  its  cultivation  and  improvement 
throughout  his  remaining  days,  covering  a  period  of 
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forty  years. 

He  died  Sept.  12,  1902,  while  the  mother 
survived  until  May,  1908.  James  and  Mamie  were  the 
parents  of  five  children:  James  Vegene,  who  was  born 
September  9,  1903;  Ardella,  born  November  14, 
1906;  Mamie,  May  18,  1909;  Norman  Harris, 
October  31,  1911,  and  Rulon  Flint,  March  14,  1914. 

Mr.  Laird  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints  and  had  filled  two 
missions  to  Great  Britian  covering  five  years.  He 
there  remained  from  1915  until  1918  or  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  World  War,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
first  presidents  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-sixth 
Quorum.  Politically  he  was  an  earnest  Republican  and 
served  as  justice  of  the  peace  at  Dubois,  Idaho.  His 
time  and  energies,  however,  were  largely  devoted  to 
his  sheep  raising  interests  and  in  the  connection  he  had 
gained  a  place  of  leadership,  being  recognized  as  one 
of  the  prominent  sheepmen  of  his  part  of  the  state. 
COMPILED  FROM  HISTORICAL  RECORDS 


JOSEPH  LAIRD  FAMILY 


Louie  &  Moe" 

Joseph  Albert  Laird  was  born  September  27, 
1878  at  Mountain  Dell,  Parleys  Canyon,  Salt  Lake 
County,  Utah. 

His  Father,  Edward  Laird,  was  born  at  Anet 
Lodge,  Irvin  Parish,  Scotland,  February  12,  1852.   At 


four  years  of  age  Edward  came  to  America  with  his 
parents,  going  to  the  Salt  Lake  valley  with  the  James 
G.  Willie's  Hand  Cart  Company.  They  were  converts 
to  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 
Edward  Laird  married  Valeria  Ann  Flint,  daughter  of 
William  Flint  and  Mary  Jane  Goddridge,  January  15, 
1872  and  ten  children  were  born  to  this  couple. 

Relatives  and  friends  were  always  welcome  in 
the  Edward  Laird  home.  Good  food  was  provided  and 
a  spirit  of  love  and  good  time  prevailed. 

About  16  families  lived  in  the  Mt.  Dell,  Utah 
vicinity.  School  was  about  a  mile  from  the  Laird 
home  and  the  children  walked.  The  school  house  and 
ward  house  also  served  as  the  community  center. 
Hard  work  was  expected  and  responsibilities  were 
given  at  an  early  age.  They  were  engaged  in  the  farm 
and  sheep  business,  and  as  his  sons  grew  to  manhood, 
and  the  business  expanded  in  Utah  and  into  Wyoming 
they  decided  to  come  into  Idaho. 

Edward  Laird  and  Sons  came  to  this  area  in 
1902.  Sons  were  Edward  William  Laird,  James  Laird 
and  Joseph  Albert  Laird.  They  had  5,000  head  of 
sheep  and  purchased  land  in  Dubois,  Camas  Meadows 
and  Henry's  Lake  area.  Their  brand  was  L3.  The 
Laird  ranch  below  Dubois,  was  purchased  by  Edward 
Laird  and  Sons  on  the  15th  day  of  June,  1905.  for 
eleven  thousand  two  hundred  dollars,  and  was 
purchased  from  John  D.  Ellis  and  F.A.  Pyke.  At  this 
time  the  ranch  was  located  in  Fremont  County. 

Later,  1921,  the  ranch  and  other  holdings 
were  divided  between  the  three  sons  and  each  built 
and  developed  their  own  sheep  business.  Joe  Laird 
bought  more  land,  built  up  a  ranch  on  Camas  Creek  (8 
miles  south  and  east  of  Dubois)  purchased  more  land 
at  Kilgore,  Island  Park  and  Monteview,  and  added 
cattle  to  his  operation.  This  property  is  still  owned 
and  operated  by  his  son  and  grand  sons,  J.  Albert 
Laird  and  Sons,  Inc.  They  still  use  the  Circle  J 
Brand. 

As  a  child  and  during  his  growing  years,  Joe 
was  taught  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  respect  for  his 
parents  and  grandparents,  honesty  and  integrity.  He 
made  these  beliefs  a  part  of  his  life  and  taught  others 
by  example,  life's  greatest  teacher.  After  the 

family  moved  to  Salt  Lake  city  to  make  their  home, 
"Joe"  courted  and  later  married  Louie  Dale  Davidson. 
During  this  period  he  attended  business  college  in  Salt 
Lake  City. 
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Joseph  Albert  Laird  and  Louie  Dale  Davidson, 
daughter  of  William  Davidson  and  Martha  May 
Snelgrove  Davidson  were  married  December  6,  1905 
at  the  Edward  Laird  home,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  by 
Bishop  John  Whitaker  with  family  members  and 
friends  attending. 

In  March  of  1906  Joe  started  to  Idaho  in  a  box 
car  on  the  railroad  with  their  household  belongings, 
cows,  horses,  sled,  buggy,  etc.  A  blizzard  kept  the 
train  in  Pocatello,  Idaho,  four  days,  and  to  keep  from 
freezing,  it  was  necessary  to  burn  the  packing  from 
the  car  wheels.  His  wife  joined  him  in  Dubois,  Idaho 
March  16,  1906  coming  by  train  to  a  still  winter  area. 

Their  first  home  was  the  old  Jacoby  home  in 
Dubois.  It  was  quite  a  contrast  from  life  in  Salt  Lake 
City:    Kerosene  lights  and  water  from  the  ditch. 

In  October  of  1906  they  moved  into  the  family 
home,  and  resided  there  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
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"Joe"  Laird  Dubois  Home 

On  December  20,  1906  their  first  child  Lois  was  born. 
Later  came  Joseph  Albert,  bom  August  16,  1908  in 
Salt  Lake  City;  Louie  Irene  bom  July  16,  1910;  Verla 
bora  June  2,  1913;  in  Salt  Lake  City;  Merle,  bora 
January  6,  1916  (died  at  one  year);  Gladys,  born  May 
26,  1918;  Helen,  born  July  30,  1922  and  Ruth,  born 
July  18,  1924. 

Wild  west  prevailed  in  Dubois  at  this  time, 
with  a  saloon  across  the  street  that  added  terror,  and 
later  in  life  many  a  good  tale  of  the  olden  days.  They 
experienced  the  hardships  and  joys  of  pioneering  in 
the  growing  west.  The  usual  problems  of  a  growing 
I  family  were  confronted  and  controlled.    A  fun-loving 


family,  they  thrived  on  games  in  the  home, 
outstanding  home  talent  and  performances,  and  the 
making  of  candy,  fudge  and  taffy  were  specialties. 
Friends  were  always  welcome.  One  winter  the  family 
and  friends  ate  16  bushels  of  apples.  A  horse  and 
buggy  were  available  for  all,  with  sleigh  rides  for 
winter  fun.  Later  the  automobile  was  to  furnish 
transportation  for  many  a  family  outing. 

During  World  War  II,  300  horses  were 
drafted  for  the  war  from  the  Laird  stock. 

The  family  suffered  through  the  flu  epidemic 
of  1918  with  all  surviving. 

"Joe"  Laird  was  an  ardent  fisherman  and 
hunter.  He  narrowly  escaped  drowning  on  one  fishing 
trip  to  Henry's  Lake.  Great  were  the  days  when  the 
family  traveled  to  Henry's  Lake  (now  Island  Park), 
first  by  team  and  wagon,  and  later  by  automobile  for 
summer  when  the  sheep  were  on  the  summer  range. 
The  family  attended  rodeos  in  the  area,  dances  at 
Pond's  Lodge  and  Mack's  Inn.  Trips  were  enjoyed  in 
Yellowstone  Park  when  the  relatives  from  Utah  and 
Idaho  came  to  visit. 

"Joe"  was  a  Clark  County  Commissioner  for 
14  years,  and  during  that  time  tremendous  growth  was 
noted  in  county  business.  One  outstanding 
development  was  spearheading  a  deep  well  for 
Dubois.  Dubois  had  experienced  drought  and  received 
water  during  the  dry  spell  from  the  water  wagon. 
This  came  around  once  a  day  and  tubs  and  buckets 
were  filled  for  the  family  use,  the  water  coming  from 
the  railroad  tank.  The  commissioners  received  much 
criticism  and  "Joe"  Laird's  life  was  threatened  by  one 
radical  county  man.  "Joe"  Laird  took  his  politics 
seriously  and  was  a  very  strong  Republican. 

Like  his  father,  "Joe"  Laird  was  a  typical 
westeraer,  a  man  of  sturdy  character,  loyal  and  true  to 
friends,  and  a  builder  of  community  and  country.  He 
was  by  nature  a  quiet  reserved  man;  but  he  was  also 
jolly,  easy  going,  with  a  witty  sense  of  humor.  He 
loved  the  truth.  He  was  an  honest  man  and  admired 
honesty  in  others.  He  was  also  kind  hearted  and 
generous  with  all.  The  early  Indians  were  always 
helped  and  allowed  to  camp  near  by.  The  Hobo's  (the 
free  hitch  riders  of  the  railroad)  were  always  given  a 
hand-out  at  their  home.  With  the  hard  work  of  his 
wife  and  help  from  the  family,  there  were  always 
Christmas  boxes  going  to  a  needy  family  and  the  hired 
help.    Each  box  would  contain  a  turkey  or  chicken. 
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mince  and  pumpkin  pies  (wife,  Louie,  was  noted  for 
her  delicious  pies)  fruit  cake,  candies,  apples  and 
oranges,  and,  if  possible,  a  personal  gift  or  cash 
bonus. 

He  loved  people  and  especially  his  family.  He 
adored  his  lovely  wife,  and  although  blessed  with  an 
over  supply  of  girls,  he  claimed  he  would  never  trade 
or  give  one  away.  He  loved  them  all  as  he  did  his 
son.  They  were  close  and  had  a  good  father-son 
relationship,  and  he  was  proud  of  him. 

Joseph  Albert  Laird,  son,  husband,  father, 
grandfather,  and  friend  passed  away  March  2,  1953  of 
coronary  thrombosis  at  the  Idaho  Falls  Hospital. 

The  memory  and  respect  of  a  good  man  lives 
forever.  The  grandchildren  still  hear.. "was  your 
granddad  "Joe"  Laird"?  He  was  the  finest  man  I  have 
ever  known.  Our  mother,  Louis  Dale  Davidson 
Laird,  was  bom  September  27,  1885,  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  Her  parents  were  William  Davidson  and 
Martha  May  Snelgrove  Davidson.  Louie  had  one 
older  sister,  Mary  Joy  (May me),  who  died  at  the  age 
of  two,  and  two  younger  brothers  Clifton  and  Leon. 

The  Davidson  family  made  their  home  on 
South  Ninth  East  Street  in  the  area  known  as  Sugar 
House.  Salt  Lake  City  at  this  time  was  a  young 
growing  community  composed  of  homestead  farms. 
Most  of  the  families  had  an  orchard,  a  vegetable 
garden,  and  acreage  for  crops,  a  few  chickens,  pigs, 
cows  and  horses.  This  was  true  of  the  Davidson 
family. 

Martha  Davidson  was  a  talented  seamstress 
(everything  was  hand  sewn  in  those  days),  an 
accomplished  musician,  very  artistic  and  displayed 
many  other  creative  abilities.  She  was  also  a  devoted 
wife,  mother  and  homemaker. 

William  Davidson  was  a  successful  business 
man  (sheep  owner),  and  a  good  provider,  husband  and 
father.  All  went  very  well  for  this  family  until  the 
mother,  Martha,  died  from  pneumonia  at  the  relatively 
youthful  age  of  34.  The  mothering  responsibility  of 
the  two  small  brothers  fell  to  Louie  who,  while  being 
the  oldest,  was  only  nine  years  old.  The  father  tried 
to  keep  the  family  together,  but,  being  a  sheep  man, 
he  was  away  from  home  often.  A  series  of 
housekeepers  were  hired  to  take  care  of  the  family  and 
home,  but  this  did  not  prove  to  be  successful.  Louie 
had  to  accept  more  and  more  of  the  responsibility  of 
mothering  and  taking  care  of  the  home.    Aunt  Louie 


Richards,  who  lived  close  by,  gave  the  Davidsons 
much  love,  training  and  assistance  whenever  she 
could,  but  she  was  very  busy  with  a  large  family  of 
her  own.  Difficult  times  came  to  the  family  as  the 
father,  besieged  with  grief,  found  himself  in  financial 
difficulties.  Eventually,  they  lost  their  business, 
and  the  home  with  ornate  furnishings,  and  moved  into 
a  smaller  home.    However,  it  was  still   a  home. 

Louie,  although  she  had  to  continue  to  accept 
more  of  the  responsibility  of  cooking  and  other  home 
duties,  continued  her  education,  and  was  graduated 
from  high  school  on  June  1,  1901.  She  was  baptized 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  at  the  age  of  18.  One  of  her  most  cherished 
memories  was  the  experience  of  attending  the 
dedication  of  the  Salt  Lake  Temple. 

After  graduation  she  stayed  at  home  and 
worked,  took  a  religion  class,  and  taught  in  the 
Sunday  School.  Her  best  friend  was  Rhoda  Laird. 
It  was  through  this  friendship  and  association  that  she 
met  her  future  husband,  Joseph  A.  Laird.  Rhoda  and 
Louie  played  many  pranks  on  "Joe",  and  he,  in  turn, 
returned  the  teasing.  He  took  them  sleigh  riding,  to 
plays,  etc.  He  always  claimed  he  was  just  waiting 
for  the  dark-eyed  and  beautiful  Louie  to  grow  up. 
She  was  only  13  when  she  won  his  heart,  hitching  her 
sled  behind  his  horse-drawn  sleigh  and  riding  through 
the  streets  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

"Joe"  formally  courted  Louie  for  two  years 
and  gave  her  a  diamond  ring  in  December  of  1904.  In 
the  summer  of  1905,  she  traveled  to  the  Henry's 
Lake  area  (now  Island  Park)  with  Joe's  parents,  the 
Edward  Lairds.  They  camped  near  Twin  Creek.  The 
sweethearts,  "Joe"  and  Louie,  carved  their  initials  on 
a  quaking  aspen  tree,  and  for  many  years  we,  as  a 
family,  would  camp  in  the  same  area  and  see  our 
parent's  special  tree. 

They  were  married  on  December  6,  1905,  at 
the  home  of  "Joe's"  parents,  by  Bishop  Whitaker. 
Louie  was  radiantly  beautiful  wearing  a  creme  colored 
gown  of  sheer  wool  chantile.  The  dress  featured  a 
form  fitted  waistline  with  a  full  billowing  skirt.  It  had 
large  puffed  sleeves  and  a  high  neckline  edged  with 
lace.  The  bodice  and  wrist  casing  were  highlighted  by 
hand-smocking.  Tiny  cloth-covered  buttons  fastened 
the  back.  It  was  made  by  the  bride  and  was  a  lovely 
sight  to  behold.  The  wedding  was  followed  by  a 
reception  for  close  relatives  and  friends.    They  made 
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a  temporary  home  with  the  Edward  Lairds  and  later 
moved  to  Dubois,  arriving  on  March  16,  1906. 

Louie's  first  introduction  to  Dubois  was  when 
she  arrived  by  train  on  a  cold  March  day  following  a 
severe  bhzzard.  Joe  had  arrived  earlier  on  a  freight 
train,  bringing  their  household  belongings.  Her 
husband  was  late  meeting  the  train.  He  had  walked  up 
Beaver  Creek  from  the  ranch,  because  the  blizzard  had 
blocked  the  roads,  and  made  walking  very  difficult. 
Not  waiting  for  "Joe",  Louie  walked  on  and  through 
snow  drifts  up  to  her  waist  before  reaching  the  Laird 
Ranch  south  of  town.  She  slid  down  a  high  snow  drift 
to  the  ranch  house.  Winters  were  never  like  this  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  The  climate  was  quite  a  shock  for  the 
young  city  gal. 

Their  first  home  was  the  Jacoby  home. 
Kerosene  lights  which  had  tall  glass  chimneys  were 
very  difficult  to  keep  clean.  Water  was  obtained  from 
a  ditch  for  all  household  use.  These  things  made 
homemaking  a  real  challenge.  They  purchased  their 
permanent  home  in  October  of  1906. 

Soon  after  this  Louie's  youngest  brother, 
Leon,  came  to  Dubois  to  live  with  the  Joe  Lairds. 
Their  first  child,  Lois,  was  born  in  December  of 
1906.  Other  children  of  this  couple  include:  Albert, 
Louie,  Verla,  Merle  (who  died  at  two  years  of  age), 
Gladys,  Helen  and  Ruth.  The  usual  problems  of  a 
growing  family  were  confronted  and  handled  with  a 
good  degree  of  success.  Life  was  rugged  and  hard  in 
the  developing  west,  but  the  family  which  thrived  was 
close  and  fun  loving. 

"Joe"  and  Louie  made  friends  and  guests  feel 
welcome.  Mother  was  an  excellent  cook.  Pies, 
homemade  bread,  stews,  etc.  were  plentiful.  There 
was  always  an  extra  pie,  cake,  etc.,  in  the  kitchen  for 
the  unexpected  guest. 

In  the  evenings.  Mother  preferred  that  we  be 
home.  For  entertainment  we  made  our  own  fiin.  The 
"Joe"  Laird's  are  well-known  for  their  creativity  and 
talents.  Friends  were  invited  to  share  in  the  fun  which 
often  consisted  of  games  and  even  talent  shows.  We 
were  allowed  to  make  our  own  refreshments. 
Homemade  fudge,  Boston  creams  and  pulled  taffy 
were  house   specialties. 

One  winter  it  was  reported  that  the  family  had 
devoured  16  bushels  of  apples.  In  the  winter  the 
family  also  enjoyed  skating  and  sleigh  riding. 

Life  had  its  pleasures,  but  sorrows  came  too: 


the  loss  of  sister  Merle  with  measles  was  hard  on  our 
parents  and  family.  We  survived  all  of  the  childhood 
diseases  of  chicken  pox,  mumps,  measles,  the  flu 
epidemic,  along  with  countless  sore  throats,  fevers, 
upset  stomachs,  etc.  A  loving  mother  was  always 
there  to  care  for  us. 

Mother  worked  hard  and  taught  all  her  girls 
homemaking  skills.  We  were  taught  to  mend,  sew 
and  embroider,  clean  and  can  fruit.  We  washed  and 
ironed  and  took  turns  planning  and  cooking  the 
evening  meal.  We  even  learned  the  art  of  butchering; 
we  had  to  cut  our  own  meat  when  dad  was  away 
visiting  sheep  camps.  We  were  taught  to  do  yard 
work  and  care  for  a  garden.  Mother  listened  to 
endless  hours  of  piano  practice,  wanting  the  girls  to 
develop  musical  skills.  She  encouraged  and  helped  us 
with  our  school  homework  and  attended  our  school 
performances.  We  were  encouraged  to  attend 
church,  say  our  prayers,  and  we  were  taught  and 
expected  to  practice  gospel  principles.  Our  parents 
were  extremely  honest,  hardworking  people;  and,  as 
their  children,  we  were  expected  to  be  the  same. 

Mother  was  a  helpmate  to  her  husband, 
always  encouraging  him  and  helping  with  business 
records.  She  was  by  his  side  when  business  affairs 
were  rough  during  the  depression,  easing  the 
accompanying  emotional  stress.  Because  of  this 
mutual  work  and  concern,  they  were  able  to  keep  their 
business  solvent  when  many  others  were  failing. 

Mother  was  active  in  church  and  community 
affairs.  As  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-Day  Saints,  she  served  as  a  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Relief  Society  of  the  Beaver  Creek 
Ward;  1st  Counselor  and  later  President  of  the 
YWMIA;  and  Ward  Clerk  of  the  Beaver  Creek  Ward. 

She  was  chairman  of  the  Clark  County 
Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  for  many  years. 

Her  best  friend  and  companion,  Joseph  Albert 
Laird,  died  on  March  2,  1953.  Mother  lived  alone 
and  greatly  missed  her  mate.  However,  she  managed 
to  keep  the  sheep  and  cattle  ranches  going.  During 
this  time  she  especially  enjoyed  visiting  her  children 
and  grandchildren.  She,  as  always,  freely  gave  and 
taught  love  and  courage.  Greatly  respected  in  the 
community,  she  was  a  person  of  tremendous  strength 
of  character.  She  made  many  trips  back  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  to  visit  and  enjoy  her  relatives. 
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Artist's  Sketch  of  Laird  Ranch 

As  her  health  began  to  fail,  she  was  in  and  out 
of  the  hospital  many  times.  Eventually,  it  was 
necessary  for  her  to  have  a  home  nurse  help  take  care 
of  her. 

Lx)uie  Dale  Davidson  Laird  died  on  November 
18,  1962,  in  an  Idaho  Falls  hospital.  She  and  her 
eternal  companion  are  buried  in  the  Fielding  Memorial 
Cemetery  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  She  lived  a  full  and 
useful  life,  being  a  good  example  and  influencing 
many  people. 

"Joe"  and  Louie  Laird  were  endowed  and 
sealed  in  the  Idaho  Falls  Temple  June  15,  1955. 

COMPILED  BY  GLADYS  LEONARDSON 


JAMES  "JIM"  AND  ELAINE  LAIRD 


Elaine  &  "Jim" 


Destination  for  Miss  Elaine  Hersey  to  fulfill 
her  first  teaching  contract  was  none  other  than 
DUBOIS,  IDAHO.  Elaine  arrived  here  to  teach 
Enghsh  at  the  Dubois  High  School  the  school  year  of 
1935. 

Elaine's  birthplace  was  Lenore,  Idaho,  just  20 
miles  east  of  Lewiston.  It  was  in  Lenore  where  she 
acquired  her  early  schooling.  Her  high  school  years 
were  at  Peck  high  school.  Then  it  was  on  to  the 
University  of  Idaho,  where  she  graduated  with  a 
degree  in  Education  to  teach  English. 

Elaine  has  two  brothers,  Wendell  Hersey  of 
Lewiston  and  Ron  Hersey  of  Cabins,  West  Virginia 
and  a  sister,  Beverly  Laman,  of  Spokane. 

It  was  here  in  Dubois  that  Elaine  met  and  fell 
in  love  with  one  of  those  "Good  Looking"  Laird  Boys, 
"Jim"  Laird.  They  soon  were  to  became  husband  and 
wife,  married  in  April,  1936. 

"Jim"  and  Elaine  were  the  parents  of  two 
children,  Bruce  and  Vicki.  Bruce  married  Marilyn 
Meppen  of  Idaho  Falls.  They  have  four  children, 
Gwen,  Rob,  Ted  and  Allen.  Vicki  married  "Chuck" 
Brooks.  Their  family  consists  of  three  children 
including:  Julie  Ann,  Kellie  and  Brenda. 

The  young  couple's  first  home  was  the  present 
Irene  Rammel  home.  From  there  they  moved  across 
the  street  from  the  present  Carl  "Dutch"  Doschades 
home,  then  to  their  present  home,  which  they  have 
remodeled  considerably. 

Community  service  for  Elaine  includes: 
serving  on  the  Clark  County  School  Board,  active 
member  of  the  Baptist  Community  Church  Ladies  Aid 
organization,  continues  to  serve  on  election  board  for 
school  elections  every  year.  Senior  Citizens  bus  ride 
organizer,  served  on  the  Clark  County  Library  Board 
since  1984,  University  of  Idaho  Scholarship  Selection 
Committee  to  choose  top  senior(s)  for  a  scholarship  to 
attend  University  of  Idaho,  has  assisted  with  the  Clark 
County  Extension  Homemakers  Club,  assisted  Clark 
County  Historical  Society  in  county  book  project  and 
always  attended  the  Lion's  Club  functions,  including 
a  trip  to  Hawaii  with  "Jim". 

Elaine  is  an  avid  reader.  In  fact,  ever  since 
Mable  Gauchay  died,  who  used  to  be  the  person  who 
checked  out  and  read  the  most  library  books  in  Clark 
County,  Elaine  now  holds  that  distinction.  Librarian 
Helen  Gauchay,  says  "Elaine  makes  my  day  when  she 
comes  into  the  library." 
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To  Elaine  hobbies  mean,  reading,  crossword 
puzzles,  hooked  rugs,  making  dolls  and  animals, 
crocheting  afghans.  She  enjoys  the  outdoors  and 
looking  for  arrowheads  and  old  bottles,  watching 
birds,  and  her  flowers. 

HISTORY  OF  A.  JAMES  "JIM"  LAIRD 
FAMILY  as  told  by  "Jim". 

My  dad  and  two  uncles  began  a  new  life  in 
this  area  as  sheepmen  in  about  1902.  Lairds  began 
running  their  sheep  first  in  Island  Park.  They  had 
been  in  the  sheep  business  in  Wyoming  for  two  years 
running  on  the  open  range,  but  had  lost  two  bands  in 
two  years,  thus  decided  to  move  out  to  Idaho.  The 
first  place  they  bought  in  Dubois  was  the  former  J.D. 
Ellis  place,  located  south  of  town.  It  had  running 
water  -  everything  on  that  place  had  water  taps, 
lambing  shed,  the  barn,  a  whole  water  system. 

This  Laird  sheep  company  was  originally 
known  as  E.  W.  Laird  and  Sons,  then  he  quit,  and  the 
sons  each  went  into  business  on  their  own.  Dad  took 
this  place  below  town.  Uncle  Joe  the  one  at  Camas 
Creek  and  "Jim"  took  the  other  one  down  below  town, 
over  where  the  airport  is  located. 

As  kids  we  used  to  herd  everybody's  milk 
cows.  We  got  paid  50  cents  a  week  to  take  them  out 
of  town  and  herd  them.  We  all  were  "Cowboys"  and 
we'd  try  riding  those  cows.  I  rode  the  cow  alright, 
but  when  I  went  to  get  off  I  reached  up  to  grab  the 
pipe  underneath  the  swell  and  I  missed  it,  and  fell  off 
breaking  my  arm.  I  can  still  remember  that  arm.  My 
brother,  "Bill",  was  with  me  when  Old  Doc  Jones 
came  to  set  the  arm.  Bill  would  get  a  hold  on  one  end 
and  Doc  the  other,  and  I  thought  they  were  going  to 
pull  my  arm  off,  but  they  straightened  it  up  a  littie. 
It's  been  crooked  ever  since,  however. 

The  entire  Laird  family  moved  to  Dubois  by 
about  1914  permanentiy.  Salt  Lake  had  previously 
been  home  to  the  family. 

There  was  a  cook  and  her  husband  down  at 
the  ranch  below  town  by  the  name  of  Hilmers,  who 
lived  there  for  years.  I  grew  up  with  them  -  they 
were  more  or  less  my  mother  and  dad. 

My  dad  once  bought  6,000  acres  out  between 
Dubois  and  Medicine  Lodge  for  15  cents  an  acre. 

We  had  the  first  bath  tub  in  the  village  of 
Dubois.    That  was  in  the  house  that  "Herb"  Sill  lives 


in  -  that's  where  our  family  was  raised.  The  house 
was  heated  with  an  old  wood  and  coal  stove.  You  had 
to  split  wood  to  start  a  fire.  We  had  coal  delivered 
right  in  town  -  it  was  probably  six  or  seven  dollars  a 
ton.  They  delivered  the  coal  just  like  they  do  the  fuel 
oil  now. 

We  heated  water  with  the  coal  stove.  There 
was  a  water  jacket  right  on  the  stove.  I  think  ours 
was  a  66  gallon  tank  that  sat  right  along  side  the 
stove.  That's  how  we  got  hot  water  for  the  bathtub  or 
whatever  we  needed  it  for. 

Our  groceries  were  bought  in  Dubois,  with  a 
choice  of  three  stores. Roy  Matsamura  ran  the  store 
along  the  railroad  tracks,  there  was  the  Miller  and 
Gayle,  and  then  the  Pyke  hardware  store,  which  was 
located  where  the  Liquor  store  is  now.  You've  seen 
those  change  deals  like  in  Chesbourghs,  where  the 
change  comes  through  a  pipe  -  Pyke's  had  the  first 
one  like  that  in  Idaho.  Pyke  still  is  in  business, 
known  today  as  Pykettes  in  Salt  Lake. 

There  was  a  Chinese  cafe  in  the  brick  building 
across  the  street  where  the  Sage  Bar  is  now.  Also  the 
U.S.  Cafe  was  located  where  Irene  Rammell  lives. 
There  was  a  livery  stable  and  blacksmith  shop 
nearby;  another  livery  stable  was  up  on  the  other  end 
of  town.  Henry  Thomas  ran  one,  and  Old  Tuck  ran 
one.  There  was  the  Fremont  Cash  Store;  it  was  on 
Main  Street  also. 

Old  Doctor  Jones  lived  in  the  house  where  I 
live.  We  had  another  Doctor  after  that- then  another 
Dr.  C.E.  Jones  -  his  house  was  right  by  Lemons.  I 
can  remember  him,  he  was  here  for  years.  They 
moved  his  house  to  Idaho  Falls. 

We  had  all  the  ice  skating  in  the  world  up  on 
the  creek  and  they  used  to  roller  skate  up  in  the  Old 
Meeker  dance  hall.  I  never  skied  but  we  swam  all  the 
time. 

The  older  kids  -  Afton,  "Toot",  Vera,  Nora 
and  "Bill"  -  left  here  in  the  fall  and  went  to  school  in 
Salt  Lake,  then  came  back  here  for  the  summer.  They 
finally  settied  here  and  went  to  school  all  together. 

I  can  remember  ringing  the  old  telephone  —  it 
had  a  hand  crank.  We  had  one  operator  up  at  the 
telephone  office;  if  you  wanted  to  know  where 
somebody  was,  just  call  her. 

I  never  attended  any  school  but  in  Dubois. 
We  walked  to  school,  but  I  remember  the  school 
buses.   They  were  covered  wagons,  they  used  to  come 
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from  north  of  town  and  south  of  town  down  on  Dutch 
Flat  and  a  few  from  areas  towards  Medicine  Lodge. 
Covered  wagons  were  used  and  sleighs  in  the  winter 
time. 

One  teacher  I  can  remember  was  my  first 
grade  teacher,  Miss  Jefferies;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
think  she  started  half  the  kids  in  town.  Then  I 
remember  one  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Bertha  Hill  and 
also  Mrs.  Bess  Pollock.  Mrs.  Pollock  was  Supt.  of 
Public  Instructions,  as  well  as  a  teacher. 

I  played  basketball,  and  our  team  of  five 
included:  Clark  Gauchay,  "Ed"  Doschades,  Dale 
Laird,  "Art"  Ellis  and  myself. 

We  traveled  to  and  from  our  games  by  train 
because  the  road  above  Dubois  would  be  completely 
blocked  with  snow  all  winter.  We  played  games  with 
Lima,  Spencer,  Lewisville. 

When  I  was  a  kid  we  didn't  have  cars  -  we  all 
had  horses.  One  day  we  got  into  an  egg  fight.  We 
were  supposed  to  be  throwing  rotten  eggs  at  each 
other,  but  we  threw  any  eggs  we  could  get.  We  got 
involved  out  in  front  of  the  old  Legion  Cafe.  At  that 
time  the  bar  was  on  one  side  and  in  the  cafe  on  the 
other  side  and  the  back  there  was  a  pool  room,  all  in 
one  big  room.  The  door  was  open  and  one  of  these 
wise  kids  rode  by  on  horse  back  and  threw  an  egg  at 
somebody  else  and  it  went  in  the  front  door  and 
landed  on  the  floor.  The  first  thing  we  knew  there 
was  the  sheriff.  He  had  the  whole  bunch  of  us,  and 
we  scrubbed  that  floor,  I  think,  three  times  on  our 
hands  and  knees.  He  looked  it  over  the  first  time  and 
said,  "I  don't  think  that's  clean  enough  boys,  we 
better  try  it  again."  That  didn't  hurt  us,  we  got  a  big 
chuckle  out  of  it.  H.R.  Raynor  was  the  sheriff;  as 
long  as  Earl  Holden  was  or  longer. 

I  remember  on  Halloween  we  took  an  out 
house  and  set  it  up  in  the  second  story  of  the  school 
house  along  with  a  milk  cow.  We  made  her  walk  up 
the  steps.  We  sure  got  caught.  It  was  one  of  the 
Lent's  cows. 

I'll  tell  you  why  T'm  so  skinny.  It's  a  sad 
story.  There  were  12  in  our  family  and  when  we'd  sit 
down  at  the  table  there  was  a  trough  and  mother 
would  pour  the  food  in  the  trough  and  I  always  sat 
down  at  the  far  end  and  that's  how  I'm  so  skinny.  I 
couldn't  get  in  anywhere  else,  the  others  were  too  big. 

We  had  a  burro  one  time.  We  used  to  swim 
up  above  town,  above  the  old  Henman  place.   Burros 


don't  like  water  too  well,  but  we'd  take  this  burro 
with  us  and  make  him  swim.  We'd  give  him  a  shove 
and  he  got  so  he  loved  that  as  much  as  the  kids  -  he'd 
just  run  and  jump  in. 


"Tub".  "Jim".  "Slim".  "Mick" 
Virginia.  Elaine.  Virginia.  Barbara 

Dad  used  to  have  a  lot  of  guns  and  he  had 
them  in  the  old  ranch  house.  "Tub"  and  I  were  down 
in  the  field  one  day  messing  around  the  old  ranch  and 
we  got  into  this  bunch  of  guns.  We  were  sticking 
them  out  the  windows  playing  like  we  were 
desperados.  Well,  one  of  the  guns  had  a  shell  in  it 
and  we  shot  our  pet  horse  -  we  didn't  know  it  till  the 
next  day,  but  he  was  dead.  Old  Indian  we  called  him. 
I  don't  think  we  told  dad  what  happened  for  quite  a 
few  years. 

One  Halloween  we  were  tipping  the  town 
toilets  over.  We  got  hold  of  old  man  "Joe"  Cleggs's 
out  house.  We  heaved  that  thing  over  and  man,  you 
should  have  heard  him  holler  and  squeal  -  he  was  in 
it!  We  didn't  want  to  hurt  him,  so  we  set  it  back  up 
for  him  and  he  got  out,  but  he  thought  he  was  stuck 
for  the  night. 

There  was  a  Chinaman  that  ran  the  cafe  up 
town.  They  weren't  bad  guys.  Anyway,  we'd  soap 
the  windows  and  they  would  get  up  on  top  of  the 
building  and  throw  water  on  us.  It  was  hot  water,  but 
it  was  cold  by  the  time  it  got  to  us.  They'd  just 
giggle.  One  of  those  Chinamen  didn't  like  "Frankie" 
Lamb,  so  he  threw  a  knife  at  him.  It  got  caught  in  his 
heel,  but  something  hit  "Frankie"  in  the  butt  and  he 
thought  for  sure  he'd  been  stabbed. 

We  had  a  family  reunion  and  had  this  old 
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team  and  a  bunch  of  natives  of  Salt  Lake  who'd  never 
been  on  a  horse  or  wagon  got  on  the  wagon  with  this 
old  team  hooked  to  it.  Marva  Thomas  was  the  driver 
and  young  Bruce  Laird  and  Vera  Thomas  were  also  on 
it.  Anyway,  they  got  out  across  the  tracks  and  had  a 
runaway.  They  ran  right  across  the  railroad  tracks  to 
the  old  house  where  Herb  Sill  now  live,  instead  of 
going  down  to  the  ranch.  The  only  ones  left  on  the 
wagon  were  Bruce  and  Vera  and  all  they  could  say 
was,  "I  didn't  wanna  go  that  fast!" 

I  can  remember  the  first  4th  of  July 
celebration  at  the  Dubois  stock  yards.  That  is  where 
they  had  the  rodeos.  One  young  man  by  the  name  of 
Palmer  got  killed  out  there  near  the  Blaine  Grover 
house.  His  horse  bucked  him  off  and  ran  over  him  or 
something.  There  used  to  be  a  race  track  out  there 
before  the  rodeo. 

There  were  lots  of  little  schools  scattered 
around  the  county  in  the  early  days.  I  can  remember 
one  at  Dutch  Flat,  they  moved  that  for  a  church  at 
Hamer  later,  a  school  out  to  the  old  Garner  place  at 
Jacoby,  on  Patelzick  Creek  north  of  Dubois,  the  old 
red  brick  school  at  Medicine  Lodge  by  the  creek,  the 
first  old  school  at  Dubois  the  kids  attended  until  about 
1915. 

I  went  into  business  for  myself  in  1931. 
There  being  seven  boys  in  our  family  and  five  girls 
there  was  no  way  I  could  get  into  the  sheep  business. 
Roy  wound  up  with  the  sheep  outfit  -  Phyllis  still 
owns  it.  I  think  I  was  about  21  when  I  started 
working  in  the  service  station  for  Tuffy  Webster.  I 
worked  a  couple  of  months  for  him  and  he  came  in 
one  day  and  said,  "Why  don't  you  just  lease  this  thing 
from  me?  I'll  charge  you  a  cent  a  gallon  and 
whatever  you  make  is  yours."  That  was  right  over 
where  the  post  office  sits  today.  It  was  a  big  Conoco 
station.  H.R.  Harn  had  an  office  over  there  at  one 
time  -  That's  also  after  the  town  burnt  down.  There 
used  to  be  a  Boise  Payette  Lumber  Co,  a  bakery,  a 
real  estate  office  and  big  lumber  yard  there  before  the 
fire. 

I  moved  over  to  this  building  in  1946  and 
have  been  here  since.  I  bought  it  from  the  county  for 
taxes.  It  goes  back  to  Frank  E.  Reno.,  who  built  it  in 
1918.  Originally  it  was  a  drug  store,  and  was  the 
nicest  drug  store  in  the  state  at  that  time.  There  was 
a  counter,  soda  fountain,  everything  was  marble. 
There  were  glass  tables  in  back  with  seats  for  four  on 


them.  There  was  a  dumb  waiter  that  went  upstairs  to 
the  dance  hall  so  they  could  serve  food  when  there 
was  a  dance.  There  were  two  lawyers  (one  was  Grant 
Soul)  who  had  offices  upstairs. 

The  Post  Office  was  right  in  the  middle  and 
the  barber  shop  was  on  the  north-west  corner.  There 
was  a  druggist  and  dentist  in  the  back.  Doc  Meeker. 
Doctor  Meeker  ran  the  drug  store.  Every  weekend  we 
used  to  have  a  hoedown  in  the  dance  hall  and  during 
the  week  they  used  it  to  roller  skate. 

After  Meeker  had  this  building,  it  was  vacant 
for  quite  sometime.  Then  this  fellow  that  ended  up 
with  the  Miller  and  Pyke  store,  "Ed"  Palmer,  came 
over  and  started  a  grocery  store.  He  was  here  for 
quite  a  few  years,  and  had  the  liquor  store  in  here  too. 
He  finally  went  broke  and  quit.  When  I  bought  it,  it 
was  dormant  -  there  hadn't  been  anything  here  for  8 
or  10  years.  I  think  it  cost  me  $6,000.  It  was  bought 
on  a  tax  deed,  so  I  just  paid  the  taxes  on  it. 

I  met  my  wife,  Elaine  Hersey,  who  was  from 
Lenore,  who  came  to  Dubois  as  a  school  teacher.  She 
used  to  live  in  North  Idaho  between  Lewiston  and 
Orofino.  We  had  two  children,  Vicki  and  Bruce. 
They  went  through  high  school  here  and  Bruce  went 
to  Moscow  for  one  year,  and  "Vic"  to  Ricks  College 
for  a  couple  years. 

I  can  remember  the  depression  well,  We  just 
weren't  millionaires.  We'd  work  for  50  cents  a  day 
and  a  job  was  pretty  hard  to  find.  They  had  WPA 
projects,  government  projects,  and  you  went  to  work 
on  one  of  them.  I  worked  on  a  WPA  project  when 
they  built  the  road  from  the  Sheep  Station  out  to  the 
main  road.  I  think  I  got  something  like  a  dollar  and 
40  cents  a  day. 

There  were  twelve  children  in  our  family 
including:  Nora,  Annie  "Toot",  Afton,  William 
"Bill",  Vera,  Roy,  Lauris  "Ole",  Lyndon  "Slim", 
James  "Jim",  Richard  "Tub",  Mack  "Mick"  and  Jean. 
We  were  all  members  of  the  LDS  Church. 

My  parents  raised  one  other  girl,  Evelyn 
McKean,  until  she  was  19  years  old.  Her  mother  and 
dad  had  died,  so  mother  took  her  in.  They  had  lived 
on  the  dry  farm  above  town. 

"Jim"  passed  away  within  a  month  after  he 
shared  this  history  with  me  on  tape. 

TAPED  AND  COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STOnOARl) 
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LAURIS  AND  MARGARET  JOHNSON 
LAIRD 


Dubois  School  Chums 
Margaret  Wearing  Cap  on  Platform 

I,  Margaret  Johnson  Laird,  remember  a  great 
many  things  from  my  own  school  days  in  Dubois,  but 
one  which  stands  out  vividly  is  my  expulsion  from 
school  during  my  High  School  years.  I  was  not  alone 
in  being  expelled;  a  large  enough  group  for  our 
absence  to  be  conspicuous,  played  hooky  for  the 
afternoon,  and  being  expelled,  pending  our  appearance 
before  the  school  board,  was  our  punishment.  The 
expulsion  was  no  particular  trial  to  most  of  us,  but 
apologizing  and  asking  to  be  re-instated  was.  We 
were  to  go  to  the  president  of  the  board  and  ask  for 
re-admittance  to  school.  At  this  particular  time  my 
father,  Sid  Johnson,  was  president,  and  I  received  a 
stem  lecture  at  home,  and  was  refused  admittance 
until  I  apologized  to  the  secretary  of  the  board,  C.F. 
Leonardson,  also.  The  incident  is  funny  in  retrospect, 
but  at  the  time  the  world  fell  in  on  me  for  a  few  days. 

I  was  born  July  29,  1911  in  Anthony,  Kansas, 
to  Sidney  H.  and  Aileen  Watts  Johnson.  I  had  one 
brother,  Walter. 

Of  all  the  community  entertainment  in  Dubois, 
I   think   dances   and   basketball    games   were   most 


favored.  But  all  school  and  church  programs  were 
well  attended  and  enjoyed  by  just  about  everyone  in 
town. 

My  father  was  the  only  barber  in  Clark 
County,  and  as  such  enjoyed  a  monopoly  in  his 
business.  Our  family  was  fortunate  enough  to  be 
spared  some  of  the  terrible  hards  nips  of  the 
depression  during  the  late  1920's  and  1930's, 
although,  like  everyone  else,  we  did  without  luxuries 
and  found  that  some  things  considered  necessities 
were,  in  fact,  luxuries  we  learned  to  live  without. 

I  was  married  to  Lauris  "Ole"  Laird  May  17, 
1930,  at  a  time  when  wages  were  so  low  that  the 
young  people  of  today  just  do  not  believe  that  a  young 
married  couple  could  live  on  less  than  $60.00  a 
month.    But  a  lot  of  us  did! 

My  husband,  "Ole"  was  born  December  25, 
1908  to  Edward  and  Annie  McKean  Laird  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  He  worked  for  his  father,  E.W.  Laird,  on 
the  sheep  outfit,  for  a  number  of  years,  and  later 
became  an  employee  of  the  State  Highway 
Commission;  he  was  doing  at  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1953  of  a  heart  attack. 

Our  family  escaped  serious  illness, 
fortunately.  For  awhile  there  was  a  Doctor  Jones,  an 
elderly  man  whose  daughter,  Mary,  was  the  piano 
teacher  from  whom  I  took  my  first  music  lessons. 
After  Doctor  Jones  no  longer  practiced,  any  illness 
that  could  not  be  treated  with  home  remedies  had  to  be 
taken  to  Idaho  Falls  for  a  doctor's  care. 

When  I  was  newly  married  I  lived  in  a  two 
room  apartment  in  what  is  now,  I  think,  the 
Rasmussen  Hotel.  Later,  we  lived  in  the  old  ranch 
house  on  E.W.  Laird's  ranch.  During  the  first  years 
the  town  was  suffering  from  a  shortage  of  water,  and 
for  the  half  hour  or  so  that  the  water  was  turned  on 
we  filled  every  available  container,  and  managed  for 
another  24  hours. 

When  we  lived  in  the  ranch  house,  we  carried 
water  from  the  well,  which  involved  starting  a  balky 
engine  in  order  to  pump  water  for  the  stock,  and 
filling  buckets  while  we  fought  off  thirsty  animals. 
Needless  to  say,  there  was  no  bathroom. 

Our  heat  was  from  wood  and  coal,  and  later 
from  oil;  the  heating  stove  had  to  be  filled  daily  from 
a  can  carried  through  the  house,  and  usually  cleaning 
up  spilled  fuel  oil  was  part  of  the  daily  ritual. 

We  did  have  electricity,  and  since  there  were 
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no  appliances,  not  even  a  refrigerator,  our  electricity 
cost  only  the  minimum  rate  of  $1.17  per  month. 

I  tcx)k:  part  in  most  Community  and  Civic 
activities  at  various  times,  as  did  most  of  the  people  in 
town.  I  played  piano  for  many  dances.  The 
population  was  about  375,  so  everyone  participated  in 
most  activities  purely  because  there  were  so  few 
people  to  keep  everything  going.  Working  on  the 
election  board  was  one  of  the  things  I  did  from  the 
time  I  was  of  voting  age  until  I  moved  away. 

Hard  winters  were  a  way  of  life  fifty  years 
ago.  After  a  three  day  blizzard,  during  which  there 
were  many  roads  closed,  houses  and  out  buildings 
were  almost  buried.  There  were  many  times  when  my 
children  had  to  stay  home  from  school  on  account  of 
bitter  temperatures  and  huge  snow  drifts.  During 
many  of  these  storms  I  stayed  up  all  night,  keeping 
coffee  and  hot  food  available  for  travelers  stranded  on 
the  highway.  Ours  was  the  first  house  on  the  south 
edge  of  town,  and  the  lights  I  kept  on  all  night  were 
a  welcome  sight  to  the  nearly  frozen  people  who  had 
left  their  cars  and  struggled  through  the  snow  and 
wind  in  30  degree  below  freezing  weather  to  get  to 
town  and  a  place  to  get  warm. 

It  never  occurred  to  me  to  be  frightened  of  the 
strangers  who  stumbled  in  out  of  the  storm,  even 
when  my  children  and  I  were  the  only  ones  at  home. 
My  nearly  frozen  refugees  were  too  cold  and  too 
grateful  to  do  us  any  harm. 

As  for  special  talents—  I  have  none,  except 
perhaps  for  cooking.  I  have  owned  and  operated,  and 
managed,  several  restaurants,  and  for  several  years 
acted  as  head  cook  for  the  nursing  home  in  McCall. 
For  ten  years  I  was  the  cook  for  the  Senior  Citizens 
groups  in  McCall,  having  retired  finally  in  Dec,  1981. 

My  hobbies  are  many  and  varied;  sewing  —  I 
make  all  my  own  clothes,  and  shirts  for  my  sons  and 
son-in-laws.  Writing:  occasional  poetry,  indifferent  to 
bad.  Painting:  mediocre  to  very  poor  water  colors. 
Gardening:  nearly  impossible  in  our  short,  cool 
summers,  but  I  do  manage  fantastic  ferns,  delphinium 
and  nasturtiums.  Collecting:  Depression  glass,  old 
books,  antique  perfume  atomizers  and  sad  furniture  to 
be  refinished,  as  well  as  collecting  dolls  and  dressing 
them. 

My  time  is  spent  in  McCall,  where  I  built  a 
house  in  1971,  and  in  Vancouver  visiting  my  sons. 
Our  children  are:     Leslie  Richard,  bom  March  3, 


1932;  Sydney  Laird,  born  May  10,  1935;  Stephen 
Walter,  born  August  31,  1944;  and  Jonathan  William, 
born  September  8,  1950,  deceased. 

I  have  two  grand  daughters,  daughters  of 
Larry  and  Sydney  Chalfant,  and  one  grandson,  son  of 
Stephen  and  Kathleen  Laird.  My  oldest  grand 
daughter,  Lauris  Olano,  presented  me  with  my  second 
great  grand  child,  a  littie  girl  named  Stephanie,  who 
joined  a  brother,  Joey.  My  younger  grand  daughter. 
Brook  Jacques,  lives  at  Mt.  Home  Air  Base,  and  had 
no  children.  My  grandson,  James  Leslie  Laird,  is  a 
teenager. 


LESLIE  RICHARD  LAIRD 

Richard  was  raised  in  Dubois,  where  he 
graduated  from  tiie  Clark  County  High  School. 

He  served  with  the  U.S.  Airforce.  He  then 
worked  on  the  West  Coast  as  a  "Chef. 

Richard  was  married,  but  later  divorced. 

He  passed  away  November  29,  1988  at  Grand 
Junction,  Colorado.  His  ashes  were  brought  back  to 
Dubois  for  burial  at  the  Dubois  Cemetery.  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  and  a  brother, 
Jonathan  William  Laird. 

SEPTEMBER  SNOWFALL 

Today  there  was  snowfall,  and  I  thought  of  you  — 

As  in  any  climate  I  seem  to  do. 

I  remembered  a  walk  in  warm  summer  weather; 

Lovely  to  think  about  ~  we  were  together. 

Then  summer  went  out,  and  autumns'  flame  burned. 

Green  fields  were  bronzed,  shining  leaves  turned. 

And  I  saw  it  alone,  with  brimming  heart; 

No  one  to  share  with  ~  we  were  apart. 

Too  soon  lacy  ice  embroiders  the  edges 

Of  forest  and  lake,  and  shapes  the  hedges 

In  festoons  of  white,  where  once  color  grew. 

I  wish  I  could  walk  through  new  snow  with  you!  MLJ 

WHEN  A  MAN  PASSES  FIFTY 

When  a  man  passes  fifty 

And  spots  a  new  nifty 

And  figures  he  might  as  well  try. 
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He  is  apt  to  discover 

That  being  a  lover 

Takes  more  than  a  gleam  in  the  eye. 

When  his  visage  is  wrinkled 

And  his  head  is  well-sprinkled 

With  white  that  signals  decay, 

He  had  better  have  money 

To  purchase  his  honey, 

For  his  vigor  has  had  its  hey-day. MJL 

COMPILED  BY  MARGARET  JOHNSON  LAIRD 


LYNDON  "SLIM"  AND  VIRGINIA 
ERICKSEN  LAIRD 

"Slim"  Lyndon  Laird  was  a  native  of  Clark 
County,  where  he  lived  most  of  his  life  in  the  area. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Edward  W.  and  Annie  E. 
McKean  Laird,  bom  April  14,  1910  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

"Slims"  father  came  to  Dubois  in  1904  with 
the  Edward  Laird  and  Sons  Livestock  Company,  as 
sheep  raisers.  After  being  here  for  sometime,  he  sent 
for  his 


"Slim"  &  Virginia 
family.    This  was  then  known  as  Fremont  County. 


His  father  and  two  brothers,  "Joe"  and  "Jim"  bought 
a  place  on  Camas  Creek  from  John  Hays,  as  well  as 
a  ranch  on  the  south  side  of  the  town  of  Dubois  from 
Frank  Pyke,  now  the  Phyllis  Laird  Ranch. 

There  were  seven  brothers  and  5  sisters  in  the 
family,  Nora,  Annie,  Afton,  William,  Roy,  Vera, 
Lauris,  Jim,  Dale,  Mick  and  Jean. 

The  school  "Slim"  attended  is  the  present  Jr-Sr 
High  School  where  he  obtained  his  grade  school  as 
well  as  high  school  education,  graduating  from  High 
School  with  ten  classmates.  He  attended  one  year  of 
college  at  the  University  of  Idaho  and  continued  for  2 
1/2  years  at  Utah  State  University. 

In  school  "Slim"  was  active  in  the  sports  of 
basketball,  and  baseball  and  performed  in  a  few  plays. 
Once  a  year  they  put  on  a  play  in  the  old  Theo 
Theatre  on  Main  street  for  the  public. 

Being  interested  in  music,  he  taught  himself  to 
play  the  banjo.  In  1925  he  was  a  member  of  the  high 
school  band.  Most  of  the  time  he  recalls  playing  at 
the  Meeker  Hall  on  Main  street.  Their  band  was 
known  as  the  "Merry  Makers."  He  noted  tiiey  had 
many  members  in  their  band,  as  one  left,  someone 
else  seemed  to  always  fill  in  the  missing  spot. 

"Slim"  remembers  there  were  two  doctors  in 
town  at  one  time,  Drs.  Young  and  Jones.  This  was 
about  the  time  of  the  big  flu  epidemic  of  1918. 
Everyone  had  to  wear  masques  and  be  quarantined  for 
many  days.    Many  died  as  a  result  of  the  epidemic. 

As  a  young  man  his  mother  took  their  family 
to  the  old  church  by  the  train  depot  in  Dubois  and 
later  they  went  to  the  LDS  church  up  on  the  hill  when 
it  was  built  north  of  the  present  Forest  Service 
warehouse. 

The  home  of  his  parents  was  one  of  the  first 
in  town  to  have  their  own  bathroom. 

When  it  came  to  his  work,  "Slim"  always 
enjoyed  what  he  was  doing.  Through  the  years  he 
was  involved  in  many  farm  service  jobs.  His 
businesses  were  running  sheep  and  dry  farming,  along 
with  17  years  service  in  the  farm  program,  (ASC)  as 
committmen,  county  office  manager,  and  state 
committeeman. 

Special  celebrations  in  the  county  that 
everyone  seemed  to  enjoy  were  the  rodeos  and,  of 
course  the  many  dances.  He  recalls  one  such  rodeo 
that  was  held  at  the  Dubois  stockyards,  where  the 
rider  mounted  his  horse,  then  the  gate  was  opened  for 
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the  rider  and  the  horse  to  head  out  into  the  desert.  He 
witnessed  the  rider,  Mr.  Palmer,  as  he  was  killed  on 
such  a  ride  at  one  of  these  rodeos.  Then  there  were 
many  other  county  rodeos,  including  Kilgore,  Lidy 
Hot  Springs,  Spencer  and  yes,  now  Dubois, 

"Slim"  met  a  young  lady  of  Hamer,  Viriginia 
Ericksen,  whose  father  was  the  Depot  Agent  in  Hamer 
when  she  was  but  five  years  old.  Her  family  lived 
upstairs  in  the  depot.  He  worked  there  until  the  depot 
was  closed  in  1933.  Virginia  said  there  was  no  water 
in  their  living  quarters,  it  all  had  to  be  carried 
upstairs,  then  back  down  the  stairs  when  they  were 
finished  with  it. 

Virginia  was  the  daughter  of  Leonard  and 
Jennette  Staples  Ericksen,  born  February  1,  1912,  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  Utah.  She  had  two  brothers,  Douglas 
and  Max  Ericksen. 

School  days  for  Virginia  were  grade  school, 
then  graduating  from  Hamer  High  School  with  two 
other  students.  She  then  graduated  from  Ricks 
College,  attended  school  at  the  University  of  Idaho, 
took  adult  education  from  ISU  and  correspondence 
classes  from  the  U  of  I. 

During  her  childhood,  she  took  music  lessons 
in  Dubois,  as  well  as  in  Idaho  Falls.  She  would  travel 
to  her  lessons  by  train  and  return  home  in  the 
afternoon,  also  by  train.  Her  music  was  very 
important  to  her.  She  started  playing  and  singing  in 
high  school  for  gatherings,  funerals,  church  and  many 
special  occasions.  Later  she  also  played  for  dances 
with  the  Lamb's  Orchestra  of  Dubois. 

The  young  couple,  "Slim"  and  Virginia  were 
married  December  31,  1934  in  Evanston,  Wyoming. 
During  that  summer  they  lived  in  a  homemade  trailer 
up  at  Henry's  Lake,  where  Slim  was  helping  his  father 
with  the  sheep.  That  winter  they  moved  back  to 
Hamer  and  here  she  taught  school  and  "Slim"  went  on 
working  with  his  father. 

Their  first  daughter,  Lynda,  was  born  on 
March  8,  1941.  At  this  time  Virginia  was  doing  only 
substitute  teaching.  She  and  "Slim  then  moved  to 
Dubois  in  1942.  Here  a  second  daughter,  Janet,  was 
born,  April  16,  1944. 

Both  daughters  are  now  married;  Lynda 
married  Boyd  Brown  and  lives  in  Idaho  Falls,  while 
daughter  Janet  married  Michael  Leonardson  and  lives 
in  Dubois. 

Boyd  and  Lynda's  family  includes  four  sons: 


Douglas  and  his  wife,  of  Idaho  Falls,  and  two  boys, 
A.J.  and  L.T.;  Jeff  of  Sun  Valley,  Idaho,  Eric  of 
Santo  Rosa,  CA,  and  Laird,  who  is  married  and  lives 
in  Santa  Rosa,  CA. 

"Mike"  and  Janet's  family  includes  two 
children:  Mikki  and  Patric.  Patric  left  on  an  LDS 
Mission  to  Argentina  in  1990.  He  passed  away  April 
10,  1991,  and  is  buried  at  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 
Mikki  married  Bryan  Miller  of  St.  Anthony, 
November  10,  1984.  They  have  a  son,  Hagen  and  a 
daughter,  Malerie. 

About  1950,  when  teachers  were  hard  to  find, 
she  began  permanent  substitute  teaching  in  grades  5 
and  6.  When  Supt.  Merrill  McCarten  offered  her  a 
contract,  she  signed  it,  which  was  the  beginning  of  26 
years  of  teaching  in  Dubois.  She  was  fourth  grade 
teacher  and  principal  of  the  Lindy  Ross  School. 

Being  an  excellent  pianist  and  vocalist,  she 
brought  music  to  her  students.  She  organized  many 
trios,  quartets  and  chorus  groups,  and  encouraged 
soloists,  and  was  willing  to  be  an  accompanist  for 
them  in  many  school  and  community  functions. 

All  her  life  she  has  been  involved  with  the 
LDS  church,  serving  in  the  capacity  of  secretary, 
music  director,  song  leader  for  singing  mothers, 
organist  for  the  church  and  teacher  of  many  classes. 

It  was  in  1976  that  Virginia  decided  to  retire 
from  teaching  in  the  Dubois  grade  school  system. 

Her  hobbies  have  been  cooking,  latch  hook 
rugs,  and  helping  young  people  with  music  and  her 
talent  is  playing  the  piano. 

Both  "Slim"  and  Virginia  traveled  to  many 
dances  in  the  area,  and  also  in  Overton,  Nevada  where 
they  enjoyed  playing  together  for  groups.  Their 
winters  months  were  enjoyed  in  Overton  since  1976. 
They  looked  forward  to  and  coming  back  to  Dubois  to 
spend  the  summers  with  Janet  in  Dubois  and  Lynda  in 
Idaho  Falls. 

"Slim"  and  Virginia  were  honored  by  the 
Clark  County  Rodeo  Association  when  in  1982  they 
were  named  Clark  County  Grand  Marshall  and 
Pioneer  Queen,  respectively. 

It  was  a  shock  to  the  community  when  they 
learned  that  while  at  Overton,  NV,  "Slim"  had  given 
a  hitchhiker  a  ride.  At  the  age  of  76,  "Slim"  was 
killed  by  the  hitchhiker  December  23,  1986.  He  was 
buried  at  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

Virginia  still  spends  her  winters  in  the  Sunny 
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South  in  Overton,  and  returns  to  Idaho  to  be  with  her 
family  during  the  summer  months. 
COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD.  TAPED  1982 


ROYAL  M.  AND  PHYLLIS  THOMAS  LAIRD 


Phyllis  &  "Roy" 

Representative  Royal  "Roy"  M.  Laird  served 
in  the  Idaho  Legislature  until  his  death  in  1963. 
Phyllis  as  a  member  of  the  Legisladies  of  Idaho, 
served  in  the  Idaho  Legislature  for  a  short  time. 
Governor  Robert  E.  Smiley  appointed  her  to  complete 
her  husband's  fifth  term  of  office  after  his  death. 
"Roy"  was  first  elected  in  1954,  and  served  10  years 
in  this  capacity. 

"Roy"  was  born  November  8,  1907,  at 
Dubois,  the  son  of  William  Edward  and  Annie  Ellen 
McKean  Laird.  He  was  born  at  home  in  the  living 
room;  the  home  is  now  owned  by  Herb  Sill.  He  was 
the  sixth  child  of  twelve  in  the  family. 

His  schooling  was  in  the  present  Jr/Sr  high 
school  where  he  graduated  fi-om  the  eight  grade.  He 
attended  high  school  for  a  time,  but  would  end  up 
helping  dad  at  the  ranch;  consequently,  he  never  had 
the  opportunity  to  graduate  from  high  school. 

Phyllis  Thomas  Laird,  his  wife,  is  a  native  of 
the  Clark  County  area,  and  continues  to  operate  the 
family  sheep  business  since  the  death  of  her  late 
husband.  As  she  says,  "Between  the  Ellis',  the 
Thomas',  and  the  Lairds,  I'm  related  to  most 
everybody  in  town. " 


She  was  born  August  2,  1908,  at  Blackfoot, 
Idaho,  the  daughter  of  Henry  and  Annie  L.  Ellis 
Thomas,  and  named  Phyllis  Letitia  Thomas.  Her 
mother  went  to  Blackfoot  on  the  train  when  she  was 
born,  because  there  was  no  doctor  in  Dubois.  They 
lived  in  Dubois  where  her  father  operated  the  Thomas 
Livery  Stable  business.  She  remembers  a  wooden 
walk  across  Beaver  Creek,  and  drinking  the  good 
water  from  the  creek.  She  remembers  how  beautiful 
the  creek  was  with  all  its  trees,  and  good  clean  water 
and  creek  bed.  Her  first  years  of  school,  first  to  third 
grade,  were  in  the  new  school  around  1914  and  1915, 
being  the  present  Jr-Sr  high  school  in  Dubois.  She 
attended  the  grades  of  fourth  thru  sixth  in  Dalles, 
Oregon,  and  seventh  and  eighth  at  Portland,  Oregon, 
returning  to  Dubois  for  high  school  and  graduated  in 
1925. 

She  went  to  U  of  I  one  semester,  then  Oregon 
Normal  School  one  summer,  Idaho  Southern  Branch 
to  obtain  Teacher's  Degree  in  Elementary  Education 
in  1927.  However,  after  she  obtained  her  degree  she 
found  it  impossible  to  get  a  teaching  job,  because  they 
felt  she  was  too  young. 

Her  grandparents  were  J.D.  and  Elizabeth 
Jane  Ellis  and  Benjamin  and  Matilda  Thomas,  both 
early  Welsh  families  of  Medicine  Lodge. 

As  a  young  lady,  she  was  the  first  recipient 
of  a  Clark  County  4-H  Union  Pacific  scholarship. 
Her  project  was  a  pig  she  had  raised.  As  a  result  of 
the  scholarship,  she  was  enabled  her  to  enroll  in  the 
University  of  Idaho  Agricultural  school,  at  Moscow, 
Idaho,  under  Dean  Iddings.  Here  she  enrolled  in  a 
Horticulture  program,  with  35  boys;  she  was  the  only 
girl.  At  the  young  age  of  17,  she  said  she  had  a  ball, 
learned  how  to  prune  trees  and  much  more  that  has 
been  of  help  to  a  ranch  wife.  Classes  were  from 
February  to  June,  1926.  Many  of  these  boys  went 
into  the  agricultural  programs. 

During  1928  she  moved  to  Oregon  to  be  with 
her  mother.  Since  she  was  planning  to  be  married, 
she  worked  to  be  able  to  put  together  her  trousseau. 

As  a  young  man,  "Roy,"  liked  to  enter  the 
rodeos  at  Island  Park,  riding  bulls  and  horses 
whenever  he  had  the  opportunity. 

Phyllis  came  back  to  Idaho  by  train  and  was 
met  in  Pocatello  by  "Roy"  on  February  26,  1929. 

Royal  Melvin  Laird  and  Phyllis  became 
husband  and  wife  on  February  29,  1929,  when  they 
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were  married  at  Pocatello.  Preforming  the  ceremony 
at  his  home  was  Bishop  Finlayson.  Standing  up  with 
them  were  Cleta  Beary  of  Inkom  and  a  Mr.  Sorenson 
of  Dubois.    He  was  married  to  Arlene  Reynolds. 

"Roy"  worked  for  his  father,  William  Edward 
Laird,  except  for  one  summer  when  he  attended 
ROTC  training  in  Salt  Lake  City.  He  continued  to 
work  there  after  they  were  married.  Their  home  was 
to  be  in  Dubois,  where  she  is  still  living  today. 

To  Phyllis  it  was  interesting  to  know  that  her 
granddad,  J.D.  Ellis,  and  Frank  Pyke  were  the  first 
owners  of  their  ranch  property  in  the  late  1890s. 
Here  they  raised  mostly  horses.  Later  the  ground  was 
purchased  by  "Roy's"  family,  three  Laird  brothers, 
Edward,  James  and  Joe.  The  Laird  property  was 
divided  among  the  three  brothers,  with  Edward  taking 
over  the  ranch  south  of  town.  After  Edward  passed 
away  his  property  was  so  divided  among  the  children. 
Consequently,  "Roy"  and  Phyllis  inherited  1/12  of  the 
ranch,  after  the  death  of  his  dad,  then  purchased  the 
remainder  of  the  ranch.  They  continued  to  make 
Dubois  their  permanent  home,  and  she  assisted  her 
husband  in  their  Sheep  Operations.  She  continued  to 
operate  the  ranch  after  the  death  of  her  husband  in 
1963.    Her  daughters  have  been  a  great  asset  to  her. 

"Roy"  passed  away  while  serving  in  the 
Legislature,  October  4,  1963.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Dubois  Cemetery. 

He  had  suffered  his  first  heart  attack  six  years 
before  his  death,  and  the  last  year  he  was  alive,  he 
tried  to  prepare  his  wife  to  take  over  the  business,  she 
says. 

The  following  fall  after  their  marriage,  Phyllis 
was  awarded  a  contract  for  her  first  teaching  position 
at  Birch  Creek  (1929-1930).  She  taught  the 
elementary  grades,  8  separate  classes  all  in  one  room. 
The  school  site  was  a  home,  owned  by  Ott  and  Nancy 
Jane  Bare.  The  living  room  became  the  school  room. 
The  other  part  of  the  house  was  occupied  by  Cliff  and 
Blanche  Wagoner  and  their  baby,  Jackie.  Phyllis  also 
had  a  bedroom  in  the  same  house.  She  taught  some 
12-14  students;  Marshall  Bare  was  the  oldest  student 
at  the  time.  Sometimes  it  was  a  month  before  she 
would  see  "Roy,"  who  was  with  the  sheep  at  the  Laird 
ranch. 

Her  next  school  was  at  Medicine  Lodge, 
teaching  the  first  three  grades  (1930-1931).     With 


many  homesteaders  moving  out  three  school  rooms  at 
this  time,  the  third  room  had  been  a  part  of  the  old 
gym.  The  petition  was  taken  out  to  make  the  large 
gym  at  that  school.  Paul  Dazvell,  was  the  school 
principal,  living  in   the  school  teacherage,  nearby. 

She  went  on  to  teach  at  Jacoby,  having  eight 
grades  in  the  one  room  school  (1931-1932).  She 
boarded  the  first  month  with  June  and  Lee  Jacoby, 
then  lived  with  the  Robinette  family,  mainly  during 
the  week.  Many  times  she  would  travel  to  her  job 
from  Dubois  in  a  bob  sleigh.  "Roy"  sometimes  rode 
a  horse  out  and  they  would  return  to  Dubois 
horseback;  if  the  weather  was  bad,  he  would  ski  out. 
The  winter  was  a  hard  one. 

Then  it  was  back  to  Medicine  Lodge  to  teach 
the  first  six  grades,  in  the  two  class  rooms  during  her 
fourth  year  as  a  teacher  (1932-1933).  She  stayed  with 
Uncle  Dan  and  Aunt  Mary  Thomas,  who  lived  nearby, 
during  the  week;  her  room  and  board  amounted  to 
$1.00  a  day.  She  said  she  had  fiin  with  their  family, 
they  were  like  her  own  brothers. 

The  second  time  she  taught  at  Medicine 
Lodge,  the  principal  was  Mr.  Koesbud.  He  was 
married  and  had  a  little  girl;  they  lived  in  the  cottage 
that  was  for  the  teachers. 

"Roy"  and  Phyllis  purchased  a  new  Ford  car 
for  $3(X),  about  the  time  Judy  was  born. 

When  their  family  began  to  arrive,  Phyllis 
stayed  home,  taking  leave  from  teaching.  Their  first 
child,  Judith  "Judy,"  was  born  October  14,  1933,  at 
Idaho  Falls.  Four  years  later  a  second  daughter, 
Valeria,  was  born,  October  9,  1937,  also  in  Idaho 
Falls.  "Judy"  married  Wendell  Wagoner  of  Birch 
Creek.  Their  children  are:  Phillip  Dale,  Melvin  R., 
Nora  Elizabeth  Wagoner,  and  Phillip.  Valeria  married 
William  Ted  Maxwell.  Their  children  are:  Laird 
James,  William  Ted,  Thomas  Alexander,  and  Letitia 
Jane  Maxwell  Dahmen. 

During  the  school  year  of  1943  she  filled  in 
for  Mrs.  Robinette,  finishing  her  year.  She  continued 
teaching  for  seven  consecutive  years,  then  quit,  to 
become  secretary  to  the  Superintendent,  making  the 
whole  sum  of  $1.(X)  an  hour.  When  she  taught  schcK)l 
her  wages  were  around  $1(X)  a  month. 

She  was  manager  of  the  Dubois  school  lunch 
program,  which  started  about  1944  or  1945  in  Dubois. 
Rachel  Close  was  the  first  cook  at  the  present  Jr/Sr 
High  School.    She  was  involved  with  the  Dubois 
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School  until  1950. 

Phyllis  became  active  in  the  Wool  Growers 
Association,  serving  as  president  and  secretary  of  the 
auxiliary  and  director  of  the  Make  It  Witii  Wool 
contest.  She  went  on  to  become  president  and 
secretary  of  the  National  Wool  Growers  Association 
Auxiliary,  1963-1965.  She  worked  along  with  Mrs. 
Earl  (Elma)  Wright  on  these  programs. 

She  served  as  clerk  of  the  Clark  County  Draft 
Board  for  23  years.  After  this  they  registered  in  the 
Post  Office. 

In  1977  she  was  honored  as  the  first  woman 
to  be  inducted  into  the  Agriculture  Eastern  Idaho  Hall 
of  Fame. 

In  the  community  she  has  been  active  in  the 
Clark  County  PTA,  served  as  Clerk  of  the  Clark 
County  Draft  Board,  a  member  of  the  Republican 
Party,  and  has  served  on  the  board  of  the  Eastern 
Idaho  Mental  Health. 

Both  Phyllis  and  "Roy"  are  members  of  the 
LDS  Church. 

Phyllis  was  crowned  as  the  1989  Clark  County 
Pioneer  Queen  and  "Ken"  Gross  was  the  Grand 
Marshall. 

Named  as  Clark  County  Senior  Honorers  to 
reign  with  the  Grand  Marshall  and  Pioneer  Queen 
were:  Orson  and  Juanita  Rasmussen,  Wendell  and 
Manoita  Hoopes,  LaMont  and  May  Hodges,  Verla 
Webster,  &  Kay  Stoddard.  The  Group  rode  on  the  B 
&  F  Budwieser  Horse  Drawn  Wagon  in  the  Parade 
and  at  the  Rodeo  Saturday  and  Sunday,  June  10  &  11, 
1989. 

The  Lairds  now  have  seven  grand-children, 
five  boys  and  two  girls,  and  two  great  grandsons, 
which  Phyllis  says  are  all  very  special. 

Phyllis  said,  "some  of  my  fondest  memories 
are  the  times  I  spent  witii  "Roy"  on  the  Targhee 
summer  range  in  one  of  our  old  sheep  camps  with  our 
sheep." 

COMPILED  BY  BO>fNIE  STODDARD 


ARTHUR  AND  MYRTLE  SCOTT  LAMB 

Myrtie  Lamb  was  born  June   16,    1890,  at 
LaBell,  Idaho,  the  daughter  of  David  H.  and  Lucy 


Gertrude.  Lulu.  Leeola 

Kenneth.  Max.  Myrtle.  Fred. 

George  Rav 

Jane  Scott  Park.  Her  family  farmed  at  Lorenzo, 
where  she  was  raised,  and  she  attended  the  Annis 
school. 

Later  Mrs.  Lamb  studied  nursing. 

In  1909,  she  married  Arthur  Lamb  in  Rigby. 
They  made  their  home  in  Lorenzo,  Drummond  and 
Rexburg,  later  moving  to  Dubois  in  1929,  where  she 
lived  until  she  entered  the  nursing  home. 


'^m^  :iMi&:MM' 
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Fred.  Max.  .lames  Arthur. 
George  Rav  &  Kenneth 

The  Lambs  lived  east  of  the  railroad  depot  for 
many  years  in  one  of  the  railroad  houses,  where  they 
raised  their  family.  Some  of  these  "Railroad"  houses 
were  actually  made  from  railroad  cars,  which  were  put 
togetiier  for  the  homes  of  employees.  Artiiur  worked 
for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  49  years. 
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Their  family  included  seven  children:  Arthur 
Maxwell,  born  October  26,  1911;  Lula  Myrtle,  born 
January  8,  1913;  George  Ray,  born  May  12,  1914; 
Fred  Llyle  Born  August  30,  1915;  Kenneth  Park,  born 
April  1,  1919;  Leeola  Naomi,  born  July  10,  1922;  and 
Gertrude  Maurice,  born  April  24,  1924. 

"Art"  preceded  her  in  death,  just  prior  to  their 
50th  wedding  anniversary. 

Mrs.  Lamb  was  remembered  for  many  years 
of  volunteer  first  aid  in  the  area;  she  also  worked  as 
a  Clark  County  volunteer  Red  Cross  home  service 
chairman  for  about  35  years. 

She  was  employed  as  a  cook  in  the  Legion 
Cafe  in  Dubois  and  also  in  Island  Park  at  the  Obrey 
Ranch  and  Buffalo  Lodge  for  a  number  of  years.  She 
worked  as  a  expert  seamstress.  Her  hobbies  included: 
camping  and  nursing.  She  was  active  in  LDS  Church 
activities,  serving  as  president  of  the  LDS  Relief 
Society  and  Primary. 

On  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  she  served 
as  district  president  for  two  years,  past  department 
historian,  a  member  of  8  &  40  and  unit  president. 
She  was  the  oldest  member  of  Clegg  Sloan  Unit  in 
Dubois.  Myrtle  joined  the  Cloverleaf  Rebekah  Lodge, 
May  14,  1923  at  Ash  ton.  Although  she  had  been  in 
Dubois  a  few  years,  she  didn't  transfer  to  Poinsettis 
Rebekah  Lodge  until  May  9,  1938,  where  she  was  a 
member  until  her  death.  She  held  numerous  district 
offices  as  well  as  that  of  Noble  Grand  during  that 
time. 

Myrtle  passed  away  June  10,  1972  in  an  Idaho 
Falls  nursing  home  following  a  lengthy  illness.  She 
had  been  in  the  nursing  home  about  27  months  when 
she  died. 

COMPILED  FROM  FAMILY  RECORDS 


SARAH  STEVENS  MCCLURE  LAMBERT 

What  a  disappointing  sight  greeted  twelve  year 
old  Sarah,  nothing  but  miles  and  miles  of  sagebrush 
and  rocks  on  her  folks  Indian  Creek  homestead,  a  dry 
farm,  fifteen  miles  northwest  of  Dubois.  The  family 
moved  here  from  Hibbard,  Idaho  in  April  of  1917. 
On  this  dry  farm,  they  raised  small  crops  of  grain  and 
her  father  worked  for  wages  whenever  possible.  Her 


Sarah 

folks  raised  a  beautiful  garden  as  did  other  dry 
farmers  of  that  area.  There  were  more  than  fifty 
families  scattered  from  one  mile  to  fifteen  miles  or 
more  from  their  homestead.  Since  there  was  no 
electricity,  her  father  built  a  cistern  and  it  was  filled 
with  the  water  that  had  to  be  hauled  in  barrels  from 
Hoolie  Springs  or  Indian  Creek. 

The  winters  were  usually  long  and  cold,  often 
the  temperatures  would  drop  to  fifty  below  zero  and 
the  snow  would  get  quite  deep. 

Sarah  E.  was  bom  November  19,  1905  in 
Hibbard,  Idaho,  the  first  child  of  Charles  and  Lucy 
Pearl  Stevens.  The  family  also  included  four  brothers 
and  four  sisters:  Heber,  Delilah,  Charles  Jr. ,  Vincent, 
Vinnie,  Wanda,  George  and  Dorothy. 

H.F.  Fait  was  the  school  teacher  at  the  school 
seven  miles  south  west  of  the  Steven's  dry  farm. 
Later,  Sarah  attended  a  one  room  school  house  about 
one  mile  east  of  her  home,  the  Burt  Rock  cabin  which 
he  had  left. 

There  was  a  serious  flu  epidemic  in  1918, 
some  of  their  neighbors  died  from  it;  fortunately,  no 
members  of  the  Stevens  family  caught  it. 

Because  Sarah  was  the  oldest  in  the  family, 
she  used  to  go  with  her  father  frequently  to  Dubois  or 
Spencer  for  groceries  and  supplies.  Once  they  went 
to  Spencer,  and  on  the  way  home,  they  got  caught  in 
a  terrible  blizzard  at  China  Point.  Her  dad  just  let  the 
horses  have  their  head,  and  they  took  them  home 
safely.  Sarah  and  her  father  would  also  go  to  Dubois 
to  trade  with  the  Fremont  Cash  store  and  the  Billie 
Pyke  Mercantile  Store.  They  would  unhcxik  the 
horses,  tie  them  behind  the  wagon  to  eat  by  the  creek, 
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then  they  would  go  to  the  cafe  and  have  a  nice  meal  at 
Charley's  (now  the  Sage  Bar).  After  the  shopping  was 
finished,  they  would  return  to  the  wagon,  hook  up, 
and  head  on  home. 

As  she  grew  older,  Sarah  worked  for  John  and 
Anna  Clark  on  Indian  Creek  for  two  summers.  She 
also  worked  for  Tom  and  Eunice  Clark,  Granny 
Gauchay,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kibbard  and  Jack  Fayles. 
While  she  was  working  for  the  Fayles,  she  stayed  with 
Mrs.  Harry  Tavenner  and  watched  their  daughter, 
Lucy  Mae,  along  with  Mac  and  "Gerty"  Ellis'  baby 
while  they  went  to  dances.  The  dances  were  held  in 
the  old  home  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  below  the 
Hot  Springs,  before  they  built  the  dance  hall  near  the 
bathing  area.  Sarah  worked  for  Dan  and  Mary 
Thomas  at  the  dances  at  Lidy's  serving  lunch  from 
9:00  p.m.  until  2:00  a.m.  many  Saturday  nights. 

They  used  to  have  dances,  school  and  church 
in  the  Cottonwood  School  House.  Going  to  the  dances 
at  the  Cottonwood,  or  Medicine  Lodge  school  houses, 
and  at  the  Meeker  Hall,  above  Laird's  Garage  in 
Dubois,  was  always  a  happy  experience  for  Sarah. 
George  Thomas  of  Dubois  was  a  frequent  escort, 
taking  her  to  many  of  these  dances  and  to  a 
"chautauqua"  something  similar  to  a  circus,  in  Dubois. 
Sometimes  he  was  embarrassed  to  go  to  these  dances 
as  she  didn'  t  have  decent  shoes,  but  George  said  it 
was  okay,  so  they  went  anyway. 

On  April  9,  1920,  Sarah,  her  cousins,  Veda 
and  Allie  Rock,  with  Ruddy  Stolts  driving  the  team, 
went  to  a  dance  in  Medicine  Lodge.  How  well  she 
remembered  the  trip  home,  a  very  severe  north  wind 
came  up,  no  snow,  but  it  blowed  so  hard  that  little 
rocks  hit  the  horses  and  Ruddy  could  hardly  make 
them  face  the  storm. 

When  Sarah  was  sixteen  years  old,  on 
November  19,  1921,  she  married  James  McClure  in 
Dubois,  Idaho.  After  their  marriage,  the  couple 
moved  to  Level,  Idaho,  in  the  Mud  Lake  area. 

Ten  children  were  born  to  Sarah  and  Jim; 
Clarence,  Pearl,  James,  Violet,  Charles,  Don,  Lewis, 
Mary,  Leland  and  Vert.  The  McClures  lived  in  Mud 
Lake  for  forty-five  years,  then  they  moved  to  Hamer, 
Idaho,  where  they  resided  for  three  years. 

Sarah  and  Jim  were  divorced,  and  on  October 
25,  1950,  she  married  Ed  Lambert  in  Hamer. 

After  their  marriage,  Sarah  and  Ed  operated 
a  general  store  in  Terreton,  Idaho,  from  1951  to  1961. 


Ed  Lambert 

The  couple  were  later  divorced  and  Sarah  moved  to 
Lewisville,  Idaho.  This  was  her  home  until  her  death 
on  April  22,  1985. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  three  of  her 
children,  Clarence,  Lewis  and  Vert;  three  brothers, 
Heber,  Charles,  and  Vincent;  two  sisters;  Wanda  and 
Dorothy,  and  her  parents. 

Interment  was  at  Fielding  Memorial  Park  in 
Idaho  Falls. 

COMPILED  BY  SARAH  E.  STEVENS  MCCLURE  LAMBERT 


PEARL  ANN  VADNAIS  LAMPING 


Anna  Vadnais.  daughter.  Pearl 
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At  last,  after  having  six  sons  born  to  them, 
Ludger  and  Anna  Keely  Vadnais  experienced  the  joy 
of  having  a  daughter.  On  February  6,  1913,  Pearl 
Ann,  was  born  in  Kilgore,  Idaho  at  the  family  home. 

She  attended  the  first  two  grades  of 
elementary  school  in  Idaho  Falls.  Her  folks  thought 
it  would  be  easier  to  get  to  school  because  of  the 
winters,  so  they  purchased  a  home  there.  After  two 
years,  circumstances  made  it  impossible  for  them  to 
spend  the  winter  months  in  Idaho  Falls,  so  they 
returned  to  the  Kilgore  school,  which  was  the  log 
building  behind  the  present  school  house. 

Their  transportation  to  school  was  by  buggy, 
sleigh  and  on  horseback.  It  was  there  she  graduated 
from  grade  school.  In  1931,  she  graduated  from  the 
Dubois  High  School.  After  staying  out  of  school  for 
one  year,  because  of  financial  reasons,  she  then 
attended  Idaho  State  University,  working  for  her  room 
and  board  at  family  homes  in  Pocatello.  After  two 
terms,  she  obtained  an  Elementary  Teacher's 
Certificate.  Her  first  job  was  at  Idmon  in  1933, 
where  she  taught  all  grades  for  two  years.  She  was 
able  to  stay  at  home,  which  was  nice  because  her 
salary  was  $60.00  per  month.  The  second  year,  it 
was  raised  to  $65.00  a  month.  Until  winter  set  in,  her 
transportation  to  and  from  school  was  the  use  of  her 
brother's  auto.  During  the  winter  it  was  then 
necessary  for  her  to  go  through  the  fields  by 
horseback.  A  few  times  when  the  snow  was  too  deep 
for  a  horse,  she  would  ski  to  school.  If  there  was  a 
blizzard,  she  would  stay  at  Idmon  with  friends,  Mr. 
Mortensen  and  daughters,  Kay  and  Ramona,  Mr. 
Mortensen  was  a  dear  and  wonderful  man,  who  kept 
the  school  house  warm,  and  Kay  kept  it  clean. 

After  two  years  at  Idmon,  she  obtained  a  job 
teaching  at  Terreton,  teaching  there  for  three  years. 
Then  she  moved  to  Idaho  Falls,  where  she  attended 
Business  College  for  six  months.  Her  first  job  after 
Business  College  was  for  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  then  the  C.W.  &  M.  Company, 
working  a  year  for  each  at  these  two  jobs.  For  five 
years  she  was  employed  by  the  Post  Register,  and  then 
worked  five  years  at  the  Hatch  Medical  Clinic.  For 
one  year,  she  worked  in  an  Insurance  Adjuster's 
Office.  During  this  time,  she  lived  with  her  mother, 
taking  care  of  her,  until  1954,  when  her  mother 
passed  away. 


Pearl  &  Leonard  in  Mexico 

On  November  8,  1950  she  married  Leonard 
Lamping  of  Helena,  Montana.  Through  this  marriage 
she  gained  two-step  children.  After  her  mother's 
death.  Pearl  and  Leonard  moved  to  Wallace,  Idaho  to 
live  and  later  to  Garrison,  Montana,  where  he  was 
employed  in  mining  and  construction.  In  1973 
Leonard  retired  and  they  moved  to  Salmon,  Idaho,  to 
live,  spending  the  winters  in  Arizona  and  returning  to 
Salmon  for  the  summers. 

Illness  took  their  only  son,  Patrick,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen.  On  August  8,  1988,  Leonard  died  at  his 
home  in  Salmon  of  cardiac  arrest,  and  was  laid  to  rest 
next  to  his  son  in  Salmon.  Pearl,  as  of  1992,  resides 
in  Idaho. 

SUBMITTED  BY  PEARL  LAMPING.  COMPILED  BY  ETIIEL 
VADNAIS 


LANDACRE  FAMILY 


David  Landacre 
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Riley  Ellsworth  and  Lettie  Buchanan  Landacre 
moved  to  Dubois  about  1917  from  Drunmiond,  Idaho. 
They  had  four  boys,  Harold,  Irl,  David  and  Elberts, 
and  one  daughter.  Fern. 

The  Landacre  home  in  Dubois  was  first 
located  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek  about  straight 
across  from  the  present  Mary  Hurst  home.  They  later 
moved  to  the  home  later  owned  by  Albert  Swink  in 
Dubois. 

David  was  born  November  7,  1911,  at 
Chester,  Idaho.  He  was  six  years  old  when  he  came 
to  Dubois  with  his  family. 

The  Landacre  children  attended  school  at 
Dubois.  Most  of  the  brothers  married  and  continued 
to  live  in  Dubois  for  several  years. 

David  married  Julia  Marie  Turman,  February 
12,  1934,  at  Idaho  Falls.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Manford  and  Grace  Turman  of  Hamer.  They 
continued  to  live  in  Dubois.  David  and  his  brother, 
Harold,  worked  for  the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment 
Station  working  with  the  sheep.  While  he  worked 
there  they  dipped  the  sheep  in  a  trough  to  get  rid  of 
lice,  ticks,  etc.  Neither  the  dipping  trough  nor  the 
procedure  is  carried  on  at  the  station  now. 

David  and  Julia  had  three  sons,  James  E., 
Robert  E.,  and  Bruce  I.;  three  daughters  include:  Mrs. 
Jack  (Lettie)  Kilgore  and  Janie  Landacre  and  Mrs. 
Roger  (Cecelia)  Riley. 

Son,  "Jim",  and  his  family  for  a  few  years 
came  back  to  Clark  County  to  operate  the  Spencer 
Bar,  then  moved  back  to  Minnesota,  where  he  passed 
away  and  was  buried. 

When  the  CCC  Camp  was  located  in  Dubois 
David  and  Julie  created  a  business  of  their  own,  by 
taking  in  laundry  for  the  CCC  Boys.  Their  camp  was 
located  in  the  area  of  the  present  Lindy  Ross 
Elementary  school. 

For  a  time  David  was  employed  by  Blaine 
Waring  at  the  Dubois  Garage. 

In  1950  the  family  moved  to  Vancouver, 
Washington,  where  he  worked  for  Nabisco  until 
retiring  in  1976.  They  lived  near  the  Mount  St. 
Helens  area,  where  the  volcano  erupted. 

The  David  Landacres  visited  in  the  Dubois 
area  quite  often,  while  on  vacations. 

David  passed  away  at  the  age  of  70,  at  the 
family  home  in  St.  Anthony  January  22,  1982.  Julie 
continued  to  live  at  the  family  residence.     He  was 


buried  at  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

Julie  as  of  1992  resides  in  Vancouver, 
Washington  with  her  daughter,  Janie. 

Irl  married  Hazel  Bare  of  Birch  Creek, 
(picture  in  Otto  Bare  Story)  Irl  died  of  brain  cancer 
and  is  buried  at  St.  Anthony.  Their  children  included: 
Wauline,  who  married  Blaine  Miller  of  St.  Anthony 
and  Esther,  who  married  a  Bramwell  of  St.  Anthony. 
Both  of  the  girl's  husbands  are  deceased.  As  of  1992 
Hazel  is  still  living. 

Harold  was  also  the  Postmaster  in  Dubois 
around  1936. 

Harold  and  Irl  enjoyed  playing  on  the  Dubois 
Out-Law  Baseball  team,  where  both  were  pitchers. 

Harold  and  his  wife  were  the  parents  of  four 
children:  Ivan,  Riley.  Laurena  and  Betty  Lou.  They 
too  attended  the  Dubois  school.  The  last  home  the 
family  lived  in  was  the  home  formerly  occupied  by  his 
parents. 

Laurena  and  Betty  Lou  both  reside  in 
Portland,  Oregon.  Ivan  has  a  grocery  store  in 
Oregon,  while  Riley  is  a  doctor  in  Seattle, 
Washington. 
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COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD 


ALBERT  LANDON 


Albert  Landon  is  the  son  of  Joe  Landon.     He 
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worked  for  Wood  Live  Stock  Company  feeding  cattle 
at  the  Cartier  ranch.  He  was  married  to  Ruby  Sanders 
and  later  divorced.  He  lived  in  Hamer  at  a  place  now 
belonging  to  Reese  Sanders,  just  up  from  Rodels. 

Albert  collects  wagons.  One  time  while  he 
was  feeding  he  got  caught  between  a  water  tank  and 
something  else  and  when  he  got  his  team  stopped  his 
nose  had  been  smashed  up  to  his  forehead.  Another 
time  he  jumped  off  a  hayrack  and  jabbed  a  pitch  fork 
up  into  his  thigh  and  hip. 
COMPILED  BY  FAMILY 


JOE"  LA^fDON 


Landon  Brothers 


He 


Joe  Landon  fed  cattle  at  the  Cartier  ranch 
died  in  the  1960's. 

He  married  Polly  Hand!  who  came  from 
Portage,  Utah.  He  homesteaded  the  Vernon  Cenell 
ranch  in  Hamer.  After  leaving  Hamer  he  bought  an 
apartment  house  on  Elva  Street,  Idaho  Falls.  He  sold 
this  after  Polly  died. 

His  children  are:  Alice  Jacobs  of  Weiser, 
Idaho;  Albert  Landon  of  Mountain  Home,  Idaho;  Glen 
Landon  lives  in  Arizona;  Melvin  Landon  of  Kamiah, 
Idaho;  Mabel  Landon  Mofet  who  married  Rex  Mofet 
and  lived  on  the  Gail  Downs  place;  Marie  Landon 
Seybold  who  was  married  to  Howard  Seybold,  who  is 
now  deceased;  she  has  since  remarried;  and  Kenneth 
Landon,  who  was  killed  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  U.S.S. 


Princeton  on  December  7,  1941, 

COMPILED  BY  FAMILY 
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MILFORD  AND  VEDA  M.  LANSBERRY 


Veda.  Daughter  &  Milfordffront  left) 
&  Clark  Co.  &  Hamer  Friends  at  Mesa 

Milford  and  Veda  M.  Lansberry  started  their 
married  life  in  what  is  called  the  Old  Meeker 
Building,  which  at  the  time  was  leased  by  LaMont 
Hodges  who  were  living  in  the  east  upstairs  corner 
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apartment,  which  overlooked  Veda's  folks  home, 
former  Judge  Hoopes,  then  located  next  to  Dry  Creek. 
The  area  is  now  the  City  Park  in  Dubois.  The 
Meeker  building  now  belongs  to  Lairds. 

Milford  was  born  Jauary  15,  1916  at  Wallace, 
Idaho,  the  son  of  William  A.  and  Martha  Voigt. 
Their  family  moved  to  Ashton  when  he  was  three 
years  old.  His  father  established  the  Ashton  Herald  in 
1919. 

Milford  attended  and  graduated  from  the 
Ashton  schools  in  1933. 

He  married  Veda  M.  Hoopes  of  Dubois,  May 
20,  1939  at  Preston,  Idaho.  She  was  just  out  of  high 
school.  At  this  time  he  was  editor  of  the  Clark 
County  Enterprise  Banner,  a  weekly  nespaper  owned 
and  published  by  Harry  R.  Harn,  in  Dubois. 

Milford  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  during  World 
War  II.  After  he  was  discharged,  he  took  over  the 
Ashton,  Idaho,  newspaper  which  was  owned  and 
published  by  his  father,  who  had  retired.  He  ran  this 
newspaper  for  seven  years,  after  which  he  sold  out 
and  moved  to  Tempe,  Arizona  to  be  employed  with 
the  Phoenix  Newspapers,  Inc.  He  grew  up  as  a 
printer  and  followed  this  trade  all  his  life,  retiring  in 
1972. 

Milford  has  since  passed  away,  with  services 
conducted  in  Tempe. 

VEDA  M.  HOOPES  LANSBERRY 

I  was  the  youngest  of  a  family  born  to  John 
N.  and  Annie  M.  Hoopes  of  Dubois,  born  November 
18,  1920,  at  Camas  creek  on  a  dry  farm  in  the  very 
late  evening  with  a  midwife  in  attendance.  The  only 
thing  recognizable  on  the  old  dry  fanm  now  is  an  old 
fruit  celler,  and  when  revisited  with  my  kin,  recalls  a 
lot  of  memories,  even  though  the  family  moved  to 
town  (Dubois)  after  I  entered  grade  school.  The  older 
members  of  my  family  attended  the  Jacoby  school  near 
my  parents  homestead  on  Camas  Creek.  I  feel  as  if 
my  older  brothers  and  sister  could  relate  to  this  area 
of  life  much  better  than  I  can. 

During  my  four  years  in  high  school  at  Dubois 
I  was  quite  active  in  sports,  being  on  the  basketball 
and  Softball  teams  for  four  years  and  Tennis  for  one. 
Mervin  Sorensen  was  our  coach.  I  was  also  involved 
with  the  Student  Commission,  my  third  year,  chorus 
my  senior  year,  the  paper  staff  my  third  and  fourth 


year  and  for  four  years  on  the  Citizenship  Honor  Roll 
and  participated  in  Dramatics. 

Thirteen  were  in  my  graduation  class  which 
included:  Virgina  Clark,  Bobbie  Kuchler,  Dale 
Harmon,  Walter  Johnson,  Howard  Ellis,  Elbert 
Landacre,  Harry  Leonardson,  Dora  Small,  Donald 
Rose,  Lois  Maloney,  Franklin  Sullivan,  Thomas 
Sullivan  and  myself.  Our  Commencement  and  Senior 
Ball  was  held  on  May  12,  1939.  The  Senior  Ball  was 
held  in  the  Meeker  Hall  immediately  after  the 
Commencement  Exercises.  Howard  Ellis  was  our 
class  president,  "Tom"  Sullivan,  vice  president,  and 
Virginia  Clark,  secretary-treasurer.  Several  class 
members  still  reside  in  Dubois  and  vicinity.  Louise 
Ellis,  Virginia  Clark  and  I  were  known  in  school  as 
the  "Three  Musketeers."  I  have  a  lot  of  fond 
recollections  of  my  life  and  family  while  growing  up 
in  Clark  County. 

Milford  and  I  lived  in  several  locations,  but  I 
did  return  to  Dubois  while  Milford  served  a  hitch  in 
the  United  States  Navy  during  World  War  II. 

I  was  employed  with  the  City  of  Tempe  for 
five  years  as  clerk  of  Municipal  Court,  leaving  to  be 
employed  as  a  reporter  for  the  Tempe  Daily  News 
following  the  birth  of  our  youngest  child.  I  served  as 
church  and  social  reporter  from  my  own  home  for  the 
next  17  years.  The  paper  changed  hands  in  January, 
1980,  after  which  the  new  owner—eliminated  my 
position. 

We  are  the  parents  of  six  children  including: 
Daniel  Arthur  Lansberry,  born  January  20,  1941  at 
Glasgow,  Montana,  who  now  resides  In  Tucson, 
Arizona.  He  is  a  certified  public  accountant  and  owns 
his  own  business.  He  is  married  to  Elaine  Gilbert. 
They  are  parents  of  five  children. 

Susan  Gwen,  born  March  28,  1944  at  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho,  resides  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  She 
married  John  L.  Tanner  and  they  have  two  children. 

Mark  Warner  Lansberry,  born  September  29, 
1950  at  Ashton,  Idaho,  He  is  married  and  lives  in 
California.  They  have  three  children. 

Martha  JoEllen  Lansberry,  born  July  12,  1952 
at  Ashton,  Idaho.  JoEllen  married  Phil  Doornboss  and 
they  live  in  Scottsdale. 

Lori  Lee  Roper  was  born  March  23,  1955  at 
Tempe,  Arizona.  She  is  married  to  Danny  Roper, 
they  have  two  children.  Their  home  is  in  Union  Hills, 
Arizona.    She  has  been  employed  with  the  Phoenix 
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Newspaper,  Inc. 

William  Jon  Lansberry  was  born  June  12, 
1962.  He  attended  Mesa  Community  College  and  is 
employed  as  a  computer  programmer  and  lives  in 
Tempe,  Arizona. 

As  of  1990,  I  still  maintain  my  home  in 
Tempe,  Arizona.  However,  I  look  forward  to  my 
many  trips  to  Idaho  during  the  summer  months  to  visit 
with  friends  and  relatives  of  Dubois. 

COMPILED  BY  VEDA  HOOPES  LANSBERRY 


FRANCES  LYON  LAPHAM 


is^l^,. 


Frances  &  Margaret-Sisters 

I  was  the  daughter  of  Wiley  and  Ellen  Lyon  of 
Spencer. 

I  went  all  the  way  through  school  in  Spencer 
and  graduated  from  high  school  in  1935. 

Some  of  my  teachers  I  can  remember  were: 
Verner  Stoddard,  Ardith  Moore,  and  Mr.  Evans. 
Some  of  my  classmates  included:  Stella  McFarland, 
Marye  Smith,  Blanche  Andersen,  Carl  Kuchler, 
Kenneth  Dilley,  Helen  Devoney,  Hugh  Robbins,  Don 
Miller,  and  Ruth  Kuchler.  There  were  about  6  or  8 
students  in  my  class,  in  the  entire  school  there  were 
some  20  students,  including  four  years  of  high  school. 
Our  transportation  to  school  was  walking.  The  school 
was  heated  by  steam  heat. 

The  water  for  household  use  in  the  town  came 


from  Huntley  Canyon.     It  was  always  questionable  if 
this  water  was  fit  to  drink. 

Some  of  the  main  activities  I  enjoyed  while 
living   here   were   the   church   meetings,    the   many 
dances,  and  elections. 
Compiled  by  Frances  Lapham 


"SAM"  LAPIOLI 


"Sam" 

"Sam"  Lapioli  was  bom  in  Occiaus,  Aquilla, 
Italy,  February  22,  1884  and  immigrated  to  the  United 
States  when  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age. 

Arriving  in  a  new  land,  he  could  neither  speak 
nor  write  the  English  language.  He  took  what  work 
he  could  to  make  a  living  and  traveled  to  the  Western 
United  States.  He  worked  in  Spokane  and  Seattle, 
Washington  before  coming  to  Idaho. 

In  1909,  he  homesteaded  in  Humphrey,  Idaho 
and  it  was  here  that  he  met  and  married  Nellie 
Wooliver,  November  23,  1910.  To  this  union  was 
born  two  sons,  Peter  (1912-  1957)  and  Francis  (1915 
-1942).  Sam  and  Nellie  were  divorced  in  1918.  He 
stayed  on  the  homestead  in  Humphrey  through  World 
War  I.  Then  he  left  Humphrey  and  went  to  Frontier, 
Wyoming  where  he  worked  in  the  coal  mines  for  a 
number  of  years  and  became  an  expert  in  the  use  of 
dynamite. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  1921,  he  married  Ada 
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Graham.  To  this  union,  five  children  were  bom;  John 
(1920);  Samuel  (1924);  Antonio  (1926);  Mary  (1929) 
and  Harry  (1933). 

While  living  in  Wyoming,  he  raised  silver 
foxes  for  a  number  of  years  and  was  successful  in  this 
venture.  In  1932,  he  returned  to  Idaho  to  farm,  living 
there  until  he  moved  to  California  for  retirement. 
"Sam"  Lapioli  died  May  13,  1966  and  Ada  Lapioli 
died  February  14,  1963. 

Their  oldest  son,  John,  married  Berniece  D. 
Smith,  February  18,  1946;  They  are  the  parents  of  six 
children.  On  November  24,  1943  Samuel  and  Elaine 
Barrus  were  united  in  marriage;  they  are  parents  of 
five  children.  Antonio  married  Virginia  Sargent 
February  16,  1952;  four  sons  were  born  to  the  couple. 
In  1961,  Mary  was  married  to  Danny  Morres;  they 
did  not  have  children.  Mary  passed  away  in  April 
1976.  Harry  married  Theola  Little  August  11,  1956 
and  they  are  the  parents  of  three  children. 


"Ton!"  &  Virginia  Lapioli 

All  of  the  Lapioli  sons  reside  in  California, 
John  in  Fontana;  Samuel  in  Rialto,  Antonio  in  Palm 
Springs  and  Harry  in  Scott  Valley. 
COMPILED  BY  SAM  LAP10LI..TR 


JOHN  AND  BETTIE  BARNEY  LARICK 


.Tohn  Larick  Family  at  Kilgore 

I,  Be  trie  Barney  Larick,  was  born  in  Palmyra, 
Utah,  October  5,  1925,  where  my  mother  had  been 
raised.  My  father  was  working  in  West  Tintic  near 
Eureka,  Utah  with  his  father  and  family  on  a  ranch. 

We  moved  around  a  lot  in  my  young  lifetime, 
so  will  not  name  all  the  places  and  jobs  my  parents 
had,  being  mostly  ranch  jobs  pertaining  to  this  lifestyle 
-  so  we  seemed  to  go  where  there  was  work.  We 
were  in  St.  Anthony  when  I  began  first  grade.  My 
father  built  our  very  own  first  home,  a  log  one,  and 
also  a  car  -  built  from  parts  of  many  he  had  gathered 
here  and  there.  We  were  not  to  stay  here,  however, 
for  the  place  was  sold.  We  went  to  Kilgore  by 
wagon,  horse  pulled,  driving  some  hundred  head  of 
herd  stock  cattle  my  dad  would  be  summering  there  on 
a  ranch  he  had  rented.  Here  my  love  of  Kilgore 
began.  However,  I  had  lived  in  Kilgore  earlier  when 
very  small;  that  summer  we  lived  at  the  old  Smith 
ranch,  the  last  homestead  on  the  south  end  of  Idmon, 
I  attended  second  grade  in  Idmon.  We  moved  closer 
to  school  when  winter  arrived,  so  lived  in  the  old 
Harmon  House  -  now  owned  by  Blaine  Grover,  west 
of  Idmon  school.  The  next  moved  to  Kilgore  where 
my  father  worked  for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  -  we 
lived  in  the  old  Krocker  house,  now  burned  down, 
located  where  Tom  Vadnais  now  lives.  When  fall 
came  we  moved  closer  to  school  into  the  Betty  Bennett 
house.    She  and  family  were  Uving  at  Humphrey, 
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where  she  was  teaching  school.  Spring  arrived  and 
we  traveled  with  my  father's  parents,  my 
grandparents,  to  Hillbourough,  New  Mexico.  I 
attended  school  there,  such  an  experience,  and  a  good 
one.  After  a  period  of  not  becoming  millionaires,  we 
returned  to  Utah  where  my  mother  owned  some  land 
she  had  inherited.  Here  my  father  built  another 
house,  our  very  own  and  we  lived  here  while  I 
finished  high  school.  My  father  realized  his  life  time 
desire  when  my  brother,  Clyde  was  born,  March  28, 
1938.  When  Ike  Barney,  my  father's  uncle,  decided 
to  sell  his  ranch  in  Kilgore,  dad  and  mother  sold  their 
place  in  Utah,  then  moved  back  to  Kilgore,  a  home  to 
my  parents  forever.  They  were  both  very  happy  here, 
and  worked  constantly  at  improving  what  they  had. 
Their  home  was  always  a  welcome  place  to  all  the 
people  they  met  while  traveling. 

On  March  3,  1943  I  married  my  high  school 
sweetheart,  John  Larick,  at  the  Navy  Chapel  in 
Bremerton,  Washington. 

John  was  from  Bingham  Canyon,  Utah.  He 
was  born  and  raised  there  and  had  been  attending  Utah 
State  University,  but  joined  the  Navy  soon  after  the 
onset  of  World  War  II.  I  followed  him  from  Utah  to 
Washington  State  and  then  to  California  where  he  was 
shipped  out  in  August  1943.  He  was  sent  to  Midway 
Island  in  the  Pacific,  as  a  welder  on  Submarines.  It 
was  a  bad  time  of  the  war  and  life  was  day  by  day. 
He  spent  more  than  two  years  here  and  also  at  Pearl 
Harbor.   It  seemed  like  forever. 

Seven  months  after  his  leaving,  our  daughter, 
Joan  came  into  our  lives,  March  7,  1944.  She  was 
surely  my  savior.  I  worked  at  various  jobs  at  this 
time,  kept  busy,  anything  to  make  the  time  go  and  be 
busy.  John  returned  in  October,  1946.  He  decided  he 
did  not  want  to  go  back  to  College  at  this  time  -  too 
many  years  of  regimentation.  He  began  working  at 
the  Copper  mine  in  Bingham  Canyon.  They  almost 
immediately  went  on  strike.  When  spring  came  in 
1947  we  followed  my  parents  to  Kilgore  and  by  the 
next  summer  bought  my  great  grandfather,  William 
Barney,  old  homestead  from  Murray  Hunter. 

That  summer  our  son,  Johnny  was  born,  July 
13,  1947. 

John  began  in  earnest  to  build  us  a  log  house, 
which  we  must  have  before  the  coming  winter  -  so 
with  limited  help  he  finished  December  24,  1947.  We 
moved  in  that  evening  for  Christmas.     We  spent  a 


very  cold  winter  for  we  did  not  have  the  proper 
heating,  and  did  have  a  lot  of  snow  and  ice  in  some  of 
the  unfinished  rooms.  We  were  very  happy  to  have  a 
home  and  in  due  time  it  was  finished.  By  this  time  we 
had  a  few  head  of  cattle  and  other  livestock  -  slowly 
building  up  -  he  built  a  barn,  sheds,  a  garage.  John 
by  now  had  started  working  for  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  as  a  seasonal  job,  plus  doing  the  ranch  work, 
and  I  was  hired  as  the  school  cook.  This  job  was 
previously  held  by  Ramona  Knotwell.  When  the 
school  closed,  due  to  consolidation,  we  had  the  postal 
station  at  our  home. 

Another  son,  Monte,  joined  our  family 
February  12,  1953.  Monte  was  born  during  one  of 
our  winter  blizzards.  We  were  the  last  car  down  Hwy 
91  in  a  week  -  had  traveled  by  sleigh,  then  car  to  get 
to  the  hospital.  We  returned  home  when  Monte  was 
a  week  old,  first  by  car  and  the  last  26  miles  by  snow 
plane. 

All  who  lived  in  Kilgore  and  Idmon  then  loved 
it,  I  am  sure.  The  kids  were  all  involved  in  4-H 
projects  -  fishing  and  just  being  together  doing  things  - 
Kilgore  rodeos,  the  best  on  the  4th  of  July  -  building 
tree  houses  -  enjoying  nature  as  God  planned  it  -  they 
all  knew  our  native  flowers,  plants,  and  trees  - 
something  I've  always  been  interested  in.  We  skied  - 
went  sleigh  riding.  Our  community  all  donated  and 
purchased  a  movie  projector  and  rented  movies  twice 
a  month,  watched  the  movie,  picniced  together  and 
traveled  to  and  from  with  either  horses  and  sleigh  or 
snow  planes  -  had  dances  and  school  parties  and  lots 
of  school  programs  -  something  all  our  children  will 
cherish  -  produced  mostly  by  Mrs.  Betty  Bennett 
Halverson.  Olie  and  Leone  Frederiksen  ran  the  store 
-  where  the  community  got  together  in  the  afternoon 
to  talk  over  the  days  events  -  and  at  times  we  just 
confided,  in  Ole  to  help  us  solve  lifes  problems  -  he 
could  always  lend  a  bit  of  good  philosophy,  we  all 
loved  them  and  they  will  always  be  the  memory  of 
Kilgore  Store  to  me  and  mine  forever  -  such  precious 
memories. 

Another  surprise  and  on  a  very  stormy  day  - 
a  precious  baby  girl,  Kathy,  entered  our  lives,  on 
April  28,  1955.  We  brought  her  home  over  the  red 
road  in  mud  so  deep.  Glen  Stoddard  met  us  in  lower 
Idmon  with  a  G.I.  Truck  and  pulled  us  through  to 
Idmon  school  long  before  we  had  an  oil  road  coming 
to  Kilgore.    By  now  I  was  taking  two  little  bundles. 
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our  Monte  and  Kathy,  to  school  with  me  while  I 
cooked,  until  John  was  through  for  the  season  for  the 
Forest  Service,  from  November  to  May  to  take  over 
their  care.  By  the  time  Monte  and  Kathy  got  into 
school  at  Kilgore  -  we  had  another  little  daughter, 
Jerri,  born  July  19,  1960,  and  we  considered  naming 
her  caboose,  but  liked  Jerri  better.  Such  a  precious 
family  and  we  hoped  it  would  never  change,  but  of 
course  it  does  -  and  Joan  was  growing  up,  graduated, 
and  went  in  the  Air  Force  for  a  short  stretch  and  then 
married.  Johnny  also  graduated  -  got  some  college, 
worked  and  rodeo  -  and  before  we  knew  it,  was 
married  to  Pat  -  to  be  followed  by  children  Marci, 
Dan  and  Jesse.  Johnny  became  rodeo  coach  at 
Hartwell  College  in  Salinas,  California,  besides 
teaching  some  horse  classes.  He  later  transferred  to 
Montana  State  where  he  really  feels  in  his  element  as 
the  rodeo  coach  and  instructor.  He  received  his 
degree  in  this  field. 

Joan  is  the  wife  of  Howard  Goodenough  and 
mother  of  Suzanne,  Tricia  and  Jody.  Joan  is  now  an 
accomplished  artist.  She  also  works  in  Interior 
Design.  She  has  done  many  beautiful  paintings  for 
business's,  such  as  banks,  and  Condo's,  of  lots  of 
things  creative. 

Monte  graduated  from  Utah  State  University 
after  receiving  two  scholarships,  in  three  years  -  we 
were  so  proud.  He  moved  to  California  to  seek  his 
fortune.  Here  he  worked  as  an  Indian  in  a  movie  at 
his  first  job  -  then  on  to  more  productive  ventures. 
He  married  Sandy  -  now  they  have  four  children, 
Tyler,  Austin,  John  and  Pierce.  He  is  a  building 
contractor  now  and  doing  very  well  in  his  field. 

Kathy  graduated  from  high  school  in  Salinas, 
California.  She  went  on  to  Salt  Lake  to  work,  and  to 
marriage  having  two  children,  Ryan  and  Nicholas. 
Her  second  marriage  is  to  Brad  Wallin,  She  now  has 
two  more  selected  little  ones.  Tammy  and  Jason. 
Kathy  is  working  in  the  City  and  County  Building  in 
Salt  Lake  in  the  Law  Enforcement  Department. 

Jerri,  our  last,  graduated  from  Clark  County 
high  school,  then  went  on  to  college  at  Hartnell  in 
Colorado,  then  Twin  Falls  at  College  of  Southern 
Idaho.  She  married  Ray  Shively  of  Terreton.  I  did 
not  believe  that  all  my  little  birds  could  have  flown  - 
but  they  do  and  Jerri  and  Ray  delivered  us  two  more 
grandchildren,  Joshua  and  Adrian.  Jerri  has  hopes  to 
one  day  soon  to  finish  college,  but  at  this  time  is  a  full 


time  mother.  She  has  worked  at  many  jobs  to  help 
Ray  get  his  degree  -working  as  a  Doctor's  Assistant  - 
to  an  Orthodontist"  in  Bozeman. 

All  the  children  are  the  lights  in  our  lives. 
How  would  the  oldest  grandchildren  dare  to  grow  up 
and  marry  -  they  did!  Suzy  and  Tricia  are  married 
now  to  very  special  fellas  and  in  Germany  -  their 
husbands  are  in  the  Air  Force.  Surprise!  Tricia 
presented  us  with  twin  great  grandchildren  in  July, 
1990  -  Oh  Joy! 

John  retired  from  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  in 
July,  1986,  after  34  years  and  a  new  beginning  -  and 
a   lot  in  awe  of  how  do  we  face  this  one. 

We  purchased  a  fifth  wheel  Holiday  Rambler, 
37  ft  long,  and  when  winter  arrived,  lump  in  throat, 
traveled  to  California,  perhaps  to  be  volunteers  at  a 
State  Park.  We  had  been  getting  information  on  that, 
but  we  were  not  destined  to  do  this.  We  feel  God  had 
a  better  plan  for  us  -  for  we  found  a  place  on  River 
Road  to  stay  -  very  different,  very  beautiful  and  the 
people,  Don  and  Anita  Tyner,  very  good  to  us.  John 
helped  with  the  horses  -  and  what  needed  to  be  done 
for  our  parking,  and  I  planted  wild  flowers,  2  acres, 
and  became  acquainted  with  California  and  the  things 
around  us  -  different  flowers  and  birds  -  and  missed 
the  kids  and  folks  at  home.  We  arrived  in  November, 
1986  and  left  the  following  April,  which  has  now  after 
four  years  become  a  habit.  We  now  come  to  Pedrazzi 
Ranch  on  River  Road,  where  they  have  a  lot  of  things 
for  John  to  do.  He's  built  lots  of  things  for  them,  left 
his  legacy  in  handcrafting  old  hinges  and  latches  that 
had  to  be  forged  on  their  old  barns  and  buildings,  and 
he's  now  so  very  eagerly  waited  for,  while  we  are 
gone,  and  he  is  in  his  element  and  feels  needed.  I 
help  out  with  lots  of  things  where  my  skills  as  a  ranch 
wife  can  be  used  - 1  join  in  with  whatever  is  going  on 
-  Garden  Club  -  fellowship  with  the  church  in 
Gonzales  -Pres.  and  joined  the  church  this  February, 
1990.  I  have  a  standing  job  at  "See's  Candy",  for  all 
Holiday  work  when  needed  -  love  it  and  our  life.  We 
enjoy  being  near  Monte  and  family  and  yet  not  so  near 
as  to  be  a  pain.  We  seem  to  find  time  to  play  (ride 
bicycles  in  Montery,  picnics,  hike  by  the  Ocean, 
gather  sea  shells  to  take  to  the  kids  at  home,  hunt 
special  places  where  the  wild  flowers  grow  best,  hunt 
special  flowers  to  take  home  and  share  with  a  dear 
friend  from  Kilgore,  Kay  Stoddard.  Then  comes 
Spring;  we  separate  our  hearts  again  and  go  back 
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home  -  the  mountains,  all  the  things  we  hold  dear  in 
our  lite,  all  the  folks  we've  grown  up  with,  and  visits 
from  our  wonderful  children  and  friends. 
Life  is  good—has  been  very  good. 
Along  with  thorns  there  are  always  so  many 
wild  flowers  -  God  has  been  good  to  us. 

COMPILED  BY  BETTIE  BARNEY  LARICK 


LULA  M.  LAROCCO 
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James  &  Lula 

When  we  moved  to  Dubois,  on  July  24,  1929 
we  were  lucky  to  have  a  house  that  had  electricity, 
water  and  even  a  bathroom.  Our  telephone  was  an  old 
wooden  box,  hung  on  the  wall,  but  very  necessary. 
We  had  to  carry  all  our  coal  and  wood,  and  our 
cooking  was  done  on  a  big  coal  stove.  Our  furniture 
did  not  arrive  for  a  couple  of  days,  so  I  remember  we 
had  to  use  railroad  ties  for  chairs.  The  only  furniture 
we  had  for  the  first  few  days  was  an  old  barrel  stove 
in  the  front  room.  Mom  would  heat  soup  on  the  top 
of  it  and  we  ate  sandwiches. 

I  was  bom  is  Lx)renzo,  Idaho  January  8,  1913. 
My  parents  were  James  A.  and  Myrtle  M.  Lamb.  My 
father  was  the  pumper  for  the  coal  engines  on  the 
railroad.  Mom  was  the  local  practical  nurse,  and  also 
did  seamstress  work.  Many  times  I  would  be  called 
away  from  school  to  take  care  of  the  house  and  little 


ones,  when  she  was  called  away  on  an  emergency. 

The  most  memorable  incident  from  school  was 
when  I  started  high  school.  It  was  on  November  11, 
1929,  our  class  had  gone  to  the  caves  north  of  town, 
for  a  wiener  roast.  As  we  were  on  our  way  home,  I 
spotted  a  fire  at  the  home  of  a  Mexican  family.  There 
were  seven  children  in  the  family,  and  the  mother  had 
them  all  inside,  as  there  was  snow  on  the  ground  and 
it  was  quite  cold.  Rhea  Albretson  Waring  and  I 
started  to  bust  windows,  and  my  brother  Ray  busted 
down  the  door.  Everyone  was  removed  from  the 
house,  with  no  injuries  except  myself.  I  had  cut  my 
arm,  but  didn't  realize  that  the  glass  had  cut  the  nerve, 
and  had  lost  all  the  feeling  in  my  hand.  I  later  got 
blood  poisoning  and  had  to  be  taken  to  Dr.  Jones  in 
Roberts.  He  saved  my  arm,  but  the  feeling  never 
returned. 

I  ended  up  quitting  school,  as  I  could  not  keep 
up  with  my  studies.  When  I  grew  older,  I  worked  as 
a  waitress  at  the  cafe,  a  maid  at  the  hotel,  picked 
spuds  in  the  cellars.  But  the  most  fun  I  ever  had  on 
a  job  was  when  I  flagged  the  planes  so  they  could 
spray  the  crickets.  It  was  good  money,  and  that  was 
always  needed  at  home.  But  it  was  also  nice,  because 
I  could  be  outside  and  by  myself. 

My  family  played  for  dances  in  and  around 
Clark  County.  They  were  known  as  the  Lamb's 
Danceland  Band.  Mom  played  the  piano.  Dad  the 
saxophone,  brothers  Max  on  saxophone,  Ray  played 
the  banjo,  and  Fred  played  the  drums.  We  always 
enjoyed  listening  to  the  practice  at  home  or  when  they 
had  a  "jam  session".  Even  though  I  enjoyed  playing 
the  piano,  I  was  needed  at  home  to  take  care  of  the 
other  children.  In  1918,  we  were  living  in 
Drunmiond,  Idaho  when  the  flu  epidemic  hit. 
Everyone  in  our  family,  except  Daddy  were  sick. 
They  used  the  schoolhouse  for  a  hospital  and  asked  for 
volunteers  to  help  take  care  of  all  the  sick.  Doctors 
and  nurses  came  from  Idaho  Falls  and  Pocatello,  but 
many  people  died.  The  doctor  who  took  care  of  us 
lived  in  Annis,  Idaho.  He  moved  right  in  with  us, 
doing  the  cooking  and  cleaning.  He  did  not  let  any  of 
us  up  until  we  were  completely  well,  including  Mom 
whom  they  thought  was  going  to  die.  He  even  taught 
us  to  walk  again,  as  the  fever  took  all  our  strength 
away.    His  name  was  Dr.  Fisher. 

Our  family  was  L.D.S.  and  I  remember  going 
to  a  small  white  building  on  the  hill  in  Dubois.    Later 
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the  church  was  moved  down  into  town  and  more 
added  to  make  it  into  the  present  Mormon  church. 
Before  they  moved  it  to  town  some  of  us  kids  would 
go  up  and  sneak  in  the  window  to  play  the  organ.  I 
loved  working  in  the  Relief  Society,  and  doing  needle 
work  for  the  bazaars. 

The  years  of  1929,  1935  and  1949  all  had 
very  bad  winters.  My  Dad  would  carry  me  to  School 
on  his  back,  as  the  snow  was  very  deep.  We  would 
build  snow  forts  and  have  snowball  fights.  Winter 
was  fun  cause  we  could  pop  popcorn,  and  read  books. 
But  spring  was  my  favorite  time  of  the  year. 

I  was  married  to  Raymond  Johnston  from 
February  1,  1930  to  October  18,  1941.  We  had  3 
children:  Arthur  Ray  born  August  20,  1932;  Norman 
Harvey  born  October  25,  1933,  and  Dennis  Elroy 
born  June  31,  1939.  I  then  married  George  Dorsey 
Leach  September  26,  1942;  we  were  divorced 
November  1,  1946.  We  had  one  daughter  Jeanne 
Darlene.  I  married  Justin  Thorne  Pond  June  15, 
1947.    We  were  divorced  January  30,  1953. 


Norman  &  Arthur 
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Dennis  .Tohnston  &  "Jess"  Rawson 


On  November  23,  1953  I  married  James  Oron 
LaRocco  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  He  passed  away 
March  30,  1968.  I  married  John  Hector,  March  of 
1969,  we  were  divorced  September  18,  1969. 

I  am  now  living  in  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

COMPILED  BY  LULA  LAMB  LAROCCO 


MEL  LARSON 


Mel  Larsen  -  18  Mile  Shearing  Plant 

Mel  Larson  was  born  May  8,  1905  at  Sugar 
City,  Idaho.  He  worked  for  the  Wood  Live  Stock 
Company  in  1922,  1923  and  1925. 

In  1922,  Mel  worked  in  the  shearing  and 
chased  sheep  up  and  down  the  alleys.  He  lived  in  a 
tent.  There  were  about  16  shearers  who  did.  Jones 
or  Tomlinson  was  the  boss. 

In  1923,  Mel  worked  for  Frank  Tomlinson 
who  was  the  foreman  for  the  Wood  Live  Stock 
Company,  doing  construction  on  the  ditch  east  of 
Snowshoe  Butte,  for  about  three  months.  The  crew 
used  mules  on  the  scrapers,  horses  on  the  hand  plows, 
and  hauled  water  out  of  Camas  Creek  for  drinking  and 
everything  else. 

Frank  Tomlinson  took  care  of  the  dam  at 
Camas  Creek.   His  headquarters  were  there. 

Mel  later  worked  on  fences.  Tomlinson's 
wife,  Frances,  was  the  cook.    Ruby  Hoopes  was  her 
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helper.  Ruby  was  the  daughter  of  John  Hoopes  who 
Hved  on  Camas  Creek.  Some  of  the  men  Mel  worked 
with  were:  Charles  Park  of  Rigby,  Eldon  Park,  also 
of  Rigby,  Norman  Erickson  who  lived  at  Camas 
Creek,  and  young  Frenchy  whose  dad  herded  sheep 
for  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company.  They  all  used  to 
ride  horses  during  their  free  time  and  got  bucked  off 
in  the  rocks.  The  men  worked  for  $60.00  a  month 
and  the  company  took  out  $1.00  for  medical 
insurance. 

Mel  didn't  work  for  the  Wood  Live  Stock 
Company  in  1924,  but  in  the  spring  of  1925  he  loaded 
wool  at  Spencer.  He  had  to  get  a  meal  ticket  each 
day.  He  spent  the  summer  at  Pahsimori,  haying  at  the 
McCoy  ranch.  There  were  lots  of  pretty  girls  and  he 
used  to  take  them  down  to  May  to  the  dances. 

John  Poole  of  Menan  worked  up  there.  Mel 
enjoyed  working  at  Pahsimori.  As  Mel  remembers, 
Alfred  Vadnais  was  the  hay  foreman  in  1925  on  the 
Cartier  ranch,  at  Hamer,  for  the  Wood  Live  Stock 
Company. 

COMPILED  BY  MEL  LARSONAVXS  REUNION/78 


"TOM"  LARSON 

Tom"  Larson  at  the  age  of  two  years  ~  he  and 
his  family  moved  to  Dubois,  Idaho.  This  is  where  he 
also  received  his  early  schooling. 

He  was  bom  in  1908  to  Henry  and  Clara 
Leebenow  in  Bell  Fourche,  South  Dakota. 

He  began  his  lifetime  career  with  livestock  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  working  seventeen  years  for  the 
Wood  Live  Stock  Company.  He  was  a  lifetime  friend 
of  "Dave"  Hagenbarth. 

In  1940  he  purchased  his  first  ranch  on 
Blacktail  Creek  in  Beaverhead  County  south  of  Dillon. 
He  then  moved  to  the  Big  Hole  River  west  of  Twin 
Bridges  ranching  there  for  thirteen  years.  In  1960  he 
and  his  family  purchased  the  Diamond  O  Ranch  north 
of  Dillon,  moving  to  their  present  ranch  on  the 
Rattlesnake  Creek  in  1970,  this  being  a  span  of  forty 
years  as  a  fundamental  stockman  commanding  great 
espect  among  his  peers. 

He  was  honored  in  1974  with  the  distinguished 
ecognition  of  being  the  National  Conservationist  of 


the  year  winning  a  trip  to  Mexico  City.  He  also 
served  as  president  of  the  Kelly  Reservoir 
Corporation. 

In  the  past  he  has  served  as  president  of  the 
Ranchers 's  Roundtable,  Beaverhead  County  Fairboard 
member  and  a  Director  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank. 

"Tom"  passed  away  December  31,  1984  at 
Dillon.  He  was  survived  by  his  wife,  Helen;  sons  and 
daughters  are:  Diana  Davis  of  Idaho  Falls;  Norman 
Proctor,  Dillon;  Cora  French,  Missoula;  Clyde 
Proctor,  Billings;  Lance  Larson,  Dillon;  and  Cody 
Larson,  Leadore;  and  twelve  grandchildren. 

"Tom"  was  buried  in  the  Mountain  View 
Cemetery  in  Dillon,  Montana. 

COMPILED  FROM  NEWSPAPERVRELATIVES 


CHARLES  R.  AND  DOLLY  R.  DUNN  LAU 
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Charles  at  Middle  Creek-1955 

The  Charles  Lau  family  moved  to  Medicine 
Lodge  in  the  early  1940's,  purchasing  the  old  Denning 
and  Clark  ranches.  They  ran  sheep  and  cattle  on 
Medicine  Lodge  and  Middle  creek.  Lau  had 
previously  operated  grain  elevators  in  Soda  Springs, 
prior  to  moving  to  Medicine  Lodge. 

Charles  R.  Lau  was  born  June  17,  1905,  at 
Soda  Springs,  Idaho.  He  was  a  noted  sheep  rancher 
and  livestock  trader  in  Idaho,  Nevada,  Wyoming, 
Montana  and  California  for  60  years. 

Charles  and  Dolly  were  married  October  5, 
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1929,  at  Soda  Springs.  They  were  the  parents  of 
three  children:  Sally  Lau  of  Atherton,  California, 
Margaret  Lau  Johnson  of  Portland,  Oregon  and  Reid 
Lau  of  Kings  River,  Nevada.  They  were  justly  proud 
of  their  six  grandchildren,  and  two  great- 
grandchildren. 

Dolly  was  born  February  2,  1907,  at  Van 
Wyck,  Idaho.  As  a  young  girl  she  attended  St. 
Teresa's  Academy  in  Boise.  She  obtained  a  teaching 
degree  and  taught  in  the  Idaho  schools  of  Banks  and 
Soda  Springs.  The  State  Historical  Building  has  since 
replaced  the  buildings  of  St.  Teresa  on  4th  and 
Jefferson  in  Boise. 

The  family  participated  in  the  Dubois  and 
Idaho  Falls  Catholic  Church  services. 

Their  children  attended  the  Medicine  Lodge 
school,  located  near  their  home,  with  Annie  J.  Tanner 
as  their  teacher.  Reid  and  Margaret  enjoyed  arguing 
politics  with  Mrs.  Tanner,  whenever  the  chance  arose. 

After  Reid  and  Ellen  were  married  they  made 
their  home  on  the  ranch,  living  at  Medicine  Lodge  and 
Middle  Creek. 

Reid,  who  continued  his  interests  in  politics, 
run  for  and  was  elected  as  Commissioner  of  Clark 
County  of  the  Medicine  Lodge  District,  a  position  he 
maintained  for  nine  years.  At  this  time  he  resigned 
from  this  office,  and  sometime  later  he  and  his  family 
relocated  in  the  State  of  Nevada. 


Reid  Lau  Family 

Stanley.  Ellen.  Dollv. 

Reid  &  Margaret 

After   Charles   sold   his   ranch  at  Medicine 


Lodge  they  lived  in  Idaho  Falls,  Boise,  and  King's 
River  ranch  in  Nevada  with  Reid  and  Ellen.  The  last 
few  years  were  spent  in  Boise  due  to  ill  health. 

Dolly  preceded  Charles  in  death  in  1989,  at 
the  age  of  82. 

Charles  passed  away  August  23,  1990  in 
Boise,  Idaho,  at  the  age  of  85.  Their  services  were 
conducted  in  Boise. 

COMPILED  FROM  THE  POST  REGISTER 


MR.  AND  MRS.  LAUGHINGWELL 

In  the  year  1897,  a  small  family  moved  into 
Medicine  Lodge  Valley  from  Longview,  Washington. 
This  family  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.Laughingwell, 
a  daughter,  May,  about  the  age  of  twenty,  and  a  son, 
Frankie,  whose  age  was  about  fourteen. 

I  do  not  recall  hearing,  by  or  through  anyone, 
the  first  names  of  either  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laughingwell. 
Evidently,  Mr.  Laughingwell  was  an  employee  of  the 
government  as  his  duties  seemed  to  keep  him 
employed  in  various  sections  of  eastern  and  southeast 
Idaho.  The  family  was  living  in  the  Hugh  A.  Colson 
log  home  on  property  joining  my  parent's  ranch.  The 
members  of  this  family  were  quite  cultured  and  well 
educated.  May,  it  was  understood,  was  a  teacher  in 
elementary  grades  and  also  taught  piano.  May  was  a 
lover  of  horses.  She  owned  and  rode  sidesaddle  a 
beautiful  saddle  mare.  Frankie  attended  school  on 
Medicine  Lodge  along  with  the  Leonardson  boys  and 
was  a  very  likeable  chap  and  smart  "as  a  whip". 

The  Laughingwells  lived  in  Medicine  Lodge 
for  about  one  and  one-half  years  before  moving  to 
some  place  in  Texas.  My  brother,  Arthur,  who  was 
the  same  age  as  Frankie,  heard  from  Frankie  a  few 
times.  Quite  possibly  some  of  the  older  young  ladies, 
Alice  Harden,  Dasie  Fayle,  Essie  or  Saddle  Fayle  may 
have  heard  from  him  for  a  while.  In  the  end,  the 
Laughingwell  family  became  only  a  memory,  although 
pleasant  memories  at  that. 

I  do  recall  hearing  a  neighbor  of  the 
Laughingwell  family  say  that  May  was  the  most 
patient  lady  she  had  ever  seen. 

COMPILED  BY  CARL  LEONARDSON 
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LELA  ELMIRA  (PALMER)  LAUGHLIN 
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"Ed"  &  Leia  Palmer  Children- 
Russell.  Leia.  Lola  &  Harold 

My  family  first  arrived  in  Dubois  in  1917, 
where  my  father  was  employed  at  the  Miller  and 
Gayle  store  on  Main  street  near  the  railroad  tracks. 
Later  my  father,  Russell  Guy  Palmer  and  his  brother, 
Edward  F.  Palmer,  bought  the  store  and  went  into 
business  for  themselves.  We  lived  by  the  Miller 
family  until  my  father  built  our  home  in  1919,  on 
what  is  now  called  Evans  Street.  David  and  Marjorie 
Miller  were  best  friends  of  my  brother,  Harold  and 
myself. 

I,  Leia  Elmira  (Palmer)  Laughlin  was  bom  in 
Odessa,  Washington,  May  14,  1916.  My  parents 
were  Russell  Guy  and  Mabel  Rosa  (Cosby)  Palmer. 

The  school  I  attended  was  the  new  red  brick 
building.    I  had  to  walk  to  school. 

There  were  three  other  children  in  our  family, 
Harold  Otto  Palmer,  born  November  13,  1914  at 
Odessa;  Lola  Alice  (Palmer)  Wagner  born  in  Dubois, 
February  13,  1921  and  Russell  Edward  Palmer  bom 
in  Dubois,  November  19,  1922. 

My  parents  were  very  active  in  Lodge  work  in 
Dubois,  mom  in  the  Rebekahs  and  dad  in  the  Odd 
Fellows.  Dad  paid  his  Dubois  dues  to  the  Lodge  for 
at  least  20  years  after  we  left  Dubois. 

The  Russell  Palmer  family  left  Clark  County 


in  1925,  moving  to  California. 

In  Taft,  Mom  continued  to  be  active  in  the 
Rebekahs,  Pocahontas,  Women  of  the  Moose  & 
Auxiliary  of  V.F.W.,  and  dad  in  the  Odd  Fellows  and 
The  Redman  Lodges.  Mother  enjoyed  crocheting, 
needle  work,  working  cross  word  puzzles  and 
cooking.  She  was  an  excellent  cook.  Dad  enjoyed  ice 
skating  when  he  lived  in  Dubois,  but  there  was  no 
place  to  ice  skate  in  Taft,  so  his  hobby  was  fishing. 
They  both  enjoyed  having  company,  playing  cards  an 
dancing. 

I  was  to  finish  high  school  in  Taft,  California, 
graduating  from  Jr.  College  in  Taft,  and  also 
graduated  from  4C's  Business  College  in  Fresno, 
California. 

My  first  job  was  in  a  hospital  in  Bakersfield, 
California.  I  meet  my  future  husband,  Walter  E. 
Laughlin,  at  4C's  Business  College.  We  were  married 
July  2,  1939  in  Taft,  California.  We  first  lived  in 
Porterville,  California,  then  moved  to  San  Pablo, 
California,  where  my  work  was  in  the  accounting 
business   with  my  husband  for  37  years. 

Our  family  was  to  include  three  children: 
Leland  R.  Laughlin,  born  August  1,  1941  in 
Porterville,  California,  who  now  resides  in  Martinez, 
California;  Marilyn  J.  Irwin,  bom  November  12, 
1943,  born  in  Berkeley,  California  and  residing 
presently  in  El  Sobrante,  California,  and  Robert  J., 
bom  October  7,  1947  at  Berkeley,  California,  now 
residing  in  Pinole,  California.  We  have  two 
grandchildren,  Russell  Guy  Laughlin  and  Resa  Laine 
Laughlin  living  in  Martinez. 

I  enjoy  crocheting  and  crafts,  playing  cards, 
watching  football  games.  We  have  a  motor  home  and 
belong  to  a  camper  group  and  enjoy  traveling  with 
them. 

All  of  the  Palmers  who  lived  in  Dubois  were 
relatives  and  originally  came  from  Kingston,  Missouri. 
Uncle  Edward  Franklin  was  probably  the  first.  He 
was  married  to  Ella  Lee  Butts,  and  had  an  adopted 
son,  named  Claude.  They  lived  on  a  diary  ranch 
North  of  town,  and  had  land  on  the  South  of  town 
where  he  grew  alfalfa.  He  and  Uncle  Jonathan  Palmer 
built  the  Palmer  building  in  Dubois.  When  they  left 
Dubois,  they  moved  back  to  Kingston,  Missouri,  and 
lived  there  until  they  died.  They  are  both  buried  in 
Kingston.  Edward  died  January  6,  1942,  and  Ella  Lee 
July  2,  1958.     Claude  died  in  his  early  thirties,  and 
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was  buried  in  Taft,  California. 

Ella  Palmer's  sister,  Georgia  Butts  Moody  and 
her  husband,  Thomas  "Tom"  Moody  also  lived  in 
Dubois,  Idaho,  while  we  were  living  there.  I  think 
"Tom"  Moody  worked  in  the  big  store  that  burned 
down  when  they  had  the  big  fire.  They  had  2  children 
-  Denzel  Ralph  Moody,  the  oldest  and  Jay  Moody. 
Jay  was  born  in  Dubois,  about  1920,  but  do  not  know 
when  Denzel  Ralph  was  born.  Georgia  was  at  our 
house  much  of  the  time  when  my  mother  was  very  ill 
with  rheumatism  for  almost  6  months.  We  called 
them  Uncle  "Tom"  and  Aunt  Georgia.  They  moved 
to  Taft  before  we  did,  then  moved  to  Paso  Robles, 
California,  where  they  lived  until  they  died.  The 
boys  are  both  living  in  the  Los  Angeles,  California, 
area. 

Alice  O.  Cates  -  Ella  Palmer's  sister  -  also 
lived  in  Dubois  -  while  we  were  there.  I  don't 
remember  her  family.  One  of  her  daughters  married 
a  man  named  Rachman,  who  had  a  son  by  the  name  of 
Gene.  She  was  at  our  home  a  lot  and  we  always 
called  her  Aunt  Alice.  My  sister  was  named  after  her. 
The  last  time  I  saw  her  was  in  1948  in  Roswell,  New 
Mexico. 

Jonathan  Martin  Palmer  II  was  an  uncle.  His 
children  were  Duane  Charles  Palmer,  Jonathan  M. 
(Jack)  Palmer  III  and  Theo  May  Palmer.  The  Dubois 
Theo  Theatre  was  built  by  Jonathan  Palmer,  II  and 
Edward  Franklin  Palmer.  The  Theatre  was  so  named 
"Theo"  for  his  only  daughter,  and  carried  that  named 
until  it  was  renovated  and  is  now  the  Dubois  Ellis 
American  Legion  Hall  and  Clark  County  Senior 
Citizens  Hall. 

Jonathan  "Jack"  Palmer  was  injured  at  an 
early  rodeo  in  Dubois  July  4,  1919.  He  died  two  days 
later  of  injuries  July  6,  1919.  The  rodeo  stock  were 
corralled  at  the  railroad  stockyards  on  the  east  side  of 
the  railroad  tracks.  Each  contestant  was  required  to 
ride  out  of  the  stockyard  gate  and  into  the  desert  to 
complete  a  qualified  ride,  and  his  was  a  qualified  ride. 

COMPILED  BY  LELA  E.  PALMER  LAUGHLIN 


PETER  AND  ELIZABETH  LAWSON 
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Peter 

Peter  Lawson  was  born  in  Odeby,  Nerickes, 
Sweden,  February  19,  1859,  and  came  to  this  country 
when  he  was  very  young. 

He  was  an  eager,  ambitious  young  man  and 
worked  as  a  cabin  boy  on  ships. 

He  was  one  of  Teddy  Roosevelt's  "Rough 
Riders"  and  was  a  great  admirer  of  Teddy.  He  filled 
quite  a  space  in  his  library  with  books  about 
Roosevelt.  He  led  a  full  and  eventful  life.  In  fact,  the 
Hearst  Newspaper  Company  had  asked  him  to  write 
about  his  life,  and  the  events  he  had  participated  in,  so 
they  could  publish  it.  He  had  diaries,  notes,  etc.  he 
had  gathered  to  do  this  when  he  was  killed  February 
8,  1929.  Then  we  had  this  very  devastating  fire  in 
Spencer  that  burned  up  all  this  valuable  information. 

"Pete"  drove  the  first  stage  coach  through  the 
west  entrance  to  Yellowstone  Park.  At  one  time  he 
was  a  United  States  Marshall,  appointed  in  1886. 

How  he  came  to  settle  in  Beaver,  Idaho,  I 
don't  know.  It  was  there  he  met  Elizabeth  Biddle.  As 
he  and  Spencer  Harwood  were  watching  passengers 
leave  the  train  he  saw  our  mom  and  he  told  his  friend 
that  was  the  girl  he  was  going  to  marry.  Mother  was 
there  to  visit  her  sister,  Addie  Hillstrom.  (For  a  long 
time  you  could  see  the  steps  to  her  house  close  to  the 
bank  of  Beaver  Creek). 

They  were  married  by  Justice  of  the  Peace  A. 
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Redford  in  Beaver  Canon  (that's  the  sp>elling  on  the 
license),  Fremont  County,  February  19,  1896,  in  the 
presence  of  Spencer  Harwood  and  B.  F.  Cheney. 
From  this  union  they  had  four  children  ~  Spencer 
Harwood,  May  Brown  Hagenbarth,  (she  had  this  name 
because  Mrs.  Hagenbarth  said  she  had  to  have  her 
maiden  name  too)  Myra  Christina,  and  Helen. 
Spencer  was  born  at  Beaver,  Idaho. 

"Pete,"  as  he  was  known,  was  active  in 
business  and  county  affairs.  He  and  Spencer  Harwood 
helped  to  move  the  town  from  Beaver  to  the  site  of 
Spencer  on  flat  cars.  Here  he  established  a  store  and 
pool  hall. 

He  loaned  H.  C.  Wood  money  so  he  and 
Hagenbarth  could  start  their  company.  They  wanted 
him  to  be  a  part  of  that  company.  He  ruefully  grinned 
when  he  recalled  how  he  turned  them  down  and  they 
became  millionaires.  He  was  a  county  commissioner, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  and 
a  member  of  the  school  board  for  30  years.  He  was 
very  active  in  civic  affairs. 

If  anyone  needed  help.  Dad  was  a  soft  touch. 
Mom  used  to  say  he  would  give  the  shirt  off  his  back. 
He  always  seemed  to  have  time  to  listen  to  people's 
troubles. 

He  was  instrumental  in  getting  a  good  school 
at  Spencer  and  he  even  got  a  business  course  started 
(I  don't  know  what  happened  to  that).  Those  of  us  my 
age  can  well  remember  the  rivalry  between  Spencer 
and  Dubois  in  basketball,  and  how  proud  we  were  of 
our  gym.    It  really  was  nice  for  that  day  and  age. 

Mom  and  Dad  used  to  tell  of  "Cut",  a  big  dog 
they  had.  He  would  board  the  train  at  Spencer,  ride 
to  Dillon,  Montana  and  return  home  on  the  passenger 
train.  The  porters  used  to  feed  him  all  the  goodies  left 
by  the  diners.  The  trains  were  so  nice  with  diners, 
pullmans,  etc.  Some  of  you  can  probably  remember 
our  poor  3-legged  Brownie  dog  that  would  follow  us 
to  Dubois,  camp  at  Sid  Johnson's  barber  shop  until  we 
would  return,  then  he  would  make  the  long  trek  home. 
I  I  hope  someone  will  write  about  Wood  Live 

Stock  Company  and  the  shearing  pens  at  Three-Mile. 
How  Ann  Steel  and  I  loved  to  ride  out  on  our  horses, 
watch  the  shearing,  visit  the  cook  shack  and  always 
get  a  handout  from  the  cook.  It  was  always  a  delight 
'to  watch  the  wool  stampers;  one  called  Blackie  was 
quite  a  character!  Harry  Dunn  could  tell  you  many 
tories. 


Then  there  was  the  cook  house  at  Spencer 
with  Fannie  and  Frank  Breil  working  there,  and  the 
blacksmith  shop.  Hans  Christensen  was  the 
blacksmith  and  later  his  son,  Wes,  helped.  It  was  so 
interesting  to  watch  that  busy  place~the  clang  of  the 
anvil  and  the  forge  going  full  blast.  How  we  kids 
loved  that! 

Oh  yes—there  was  the  terrible  fire  that  the 
Wood  Live  Stock  Company  had.  The  poor  pigs  were 
squealing,  and  their  skins  dropping  off.  Bill  Sellers 
managed  to  save  a  lot  of  horses,  but  the  loss  was 
terrible.  People  formed  bucket  brigades.  People  react 
and  do  silly  things  in  times  of  stress.  I  think  it  was 
Marcia  Wood  what  took  the  coffee  pot  or  some  such 
thing  and  put  it  where  it  would  be  safe,  but  their 
oriental  rugs,  jewels,  etc.  were  not  thought  of.  As  it 
turned  out,  it  didn't  hurt  the  homes.  Clark 

County  was  a  fun  place  at  that  time.  Remember  the 
Sheep  Shearer's  Ball  and  the  Sheep  Herder's  Ball?  It 
was  rather  wild  at  times,  but  it  was  fun.  Oh!  and  a 
dance  all  night  at  Humphrey—  we'd  have  a  midnight 
supper,  go  home  and  cook  breakfast  and  then  go 
fishing.  Remember  the  rodeos  at  Kilgore  and  the  4th 
of  July  and  Mrs.  David  Hirschi's  good  ice  cream? 
M-M-M! 

How  about  the  winters  (BRRR)  and  the 
blizzards?  Some  times  they  would  be  so  bad  that  Bill 
Sellars  used  to  hitch  up  a  team  and  pick  up  the  pupils 
at  school  and  take  them  home.  I  remember  one  time 
Dad  lost  his  way  from  the  house  to  the  barn  to  feed 
the  cattle  and  ended  up  at  the  stock  corrals!  One  time 
the  mail  was  carried  by  dog  sled  from  Kilgore  to 
Spencer  and  they  had  a  sheep  wagon  stationed  about 
half-way  between  the  two  places  with  wood  and  food 
for  a  place  of  shelter,  should  they  be  caught  in  a 
blizzard. 

Perhaps  "Slim"  Laird  can  relate  the  time 
"Bill"  knocked  the  corner  out  of  the  old  hotel  next  to 
the  theatre  with  his  car,  and  some  old  gentleman  was 
sitting  there  and  fell  outside.  Also,  Green's  drug  store 
it  was  so  nice;  I  hope  I  have  some  pictures  of  it. 

I  found  an  article  in  my  scrap  book  about  the 
flooding  of  Beaver  Creek,  April  7,  1930,  when  the 
temperature  reached  80,  causing  the  snow  to  melt 
rapidly.  It  was  even  feared  that  the  dam  at  Humphrey 
might  go.  There  was  a  dance  at  Spencer  where  the 
stranded  passengers  danced  and  seemed  to  enjoy  it. 
The  tracks  were  flooded  with  2  feet  of  water. 
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"Spence,"  our  brother,  used  to  relate  how  Dad 
took  him  to  a  Buffalo  Bill  show  when  he  was  a  young 
lad,  and  how  thrilled  he  was  when  Buffalo  Bill  saw 
Dad  and  exclaimed  "Shorty  Pete— How  are  you! 
Where  have  you  been"  etc.  I  guess  they  visited  for  a 
long  time. 

I  also  remember  when  the  "Utah  Woolen 
Mills"  used  to  send  a  drummer  (salesman),  up  through 
our  country,  who  would  take  orders  for  dresses, 
sweaters,  etc.  I  mention  this  because  Dad  had 
purchased  some  woolen  underwear,  but  couldn't  wear 
them  because  he  was  allergic  to  them.  Mom  took 
them  and  dyed  them  and  made  my  little  sister  Helen 
two  beautiful  outfits.  Many  of  the  people  thought  she 
was  so  extravagant,  thinking  she  had  purchased  them 
from  the  mills.  She  never  told  them  any  differently! 
Women  of  that  day  seemed  to  make  good  use  of  what 
they  had. 

My  sister  May  was  postmistress  for  a  long 
time  and  was  liked  and  was  quite  popular.  When  she 
died  in  1924,  my  brother,  "Spence",  came  home  and 
became  postmaster;  he  was  well  liked  and  respected. 

After  Dads  death  "Spence"  also  ran  the  store. 
He  was  active  in  all  civic  affairs  and  really  loved  the 
country. 

The  article  about  Dad's  death  stated  he  had  his 
head  down  and  didn't  see  the  train.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  engineer  had  orders  to  flange  the 
tracks  and  he  was  angered  at  the  order,  gave  the 
engine  full  steam  and  backed  up  with  no  warning 
whistle!  Dad  had  assumed  it  would  head  out  after 
taking  water.  Snow  was  piled  high  on  each  side  and 
something  caught  the  button  on  his  coat  as  he  slipped. 
We  were  told  almost  every  bone  in  his  body  was 
broken,  but  he  didn't  go  under  the  wheels.  A  special 
train  with  some  Shriners  came  fi-om  Butte,  Montana 
for  his  funeral. 

My  brother  carried  on  as  postmaster  and  he 
ran  the  store  with  the  same  integrity  and  honesty  as 
Dad.  He  took  care  of  his  mother  and  his  sisters  and 
his  own  family  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  He  died  May 
17,  1965.  I  am  appalled  at  how  little  I  know 

about  my  dad.  So  I  wish  to  thank  the  Clark  County 
Historical  Society  for  their  efforts  and  wish  you  much 
success  in  your  endeavors. 

ELIZABETH  LAWSON 


Spencer  H.  &  Elizabeth 

Mrs.  Lawson,  widow  of  Peter  Lawson,  was  a 
former  resident  of  Spencer,  but  had  lived  with  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Helen  Lutters  in  Henderson,  Nev.  for 
the  past  few  years.  She  is  survived  by  her  daughters, 
Mrs. Lutters  and  Mrs.  Ray  (Myra)  Ward  of  Boise, 
seven  grandchildren  and  eleven  great  grandchildren. 

"Grandma",  as  she  was  widely  known,  was 
bom  March  4,  1879  at  Ogden,  Utah. 

The  Lawsons  lived  at  Beaver  Canyon  and 
moved,  with  the  town,  to  the  present  site  of  Spencer 
in  1897  where  Mr.  Lawson  was  a  merchant  for  many 
years.  Their  son,  Spencer  Harwood  Lawson,  was 
bom  Christmas  Day  of  18%,  at  Beaver  Canyon.  He 
preceded  his  mother  in  death  in  May,  1964.  A 
daughter,  Mae,  died  in  1924. 

Mrs.  Lawson  was  a  member  of  the  Bright  Star 
Chapter  No.  59  Order  of  Eastern  Star  of  Dubois. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ann  Lawson  died  September 
6,  1971  at  Henderson,  Nevada.  Interment  was  in 
Cloverdale  Memorial  Park  Boise,  Idaho. 

COMPILED  BY  MYRA  WARD 


HELEN  LAWSON  LUTTERS 
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Helen  wearing  fur  trimmed  hat 

Helen  grew  up  in  Spencer  where  she  attended 
the  Spencer  school.  Following  her  high  school 
graduation  there,  she  went  to  Boise,  to  obtain 
employment. 

She  was  born  December  30,  1919,  the 
daughter  of  Peter  and  Elizabeth  Lawson. 

It  was  while  she  was  in  Boise  that  she  married 
Carl  Beatty.  To  them  were  born  two  daughters, 
Charlotte  and  Cathy. 

They  were  divorced,  then  she  married  "Dick" 
Lutters.    They  have  lived  in  various  places,  but  lived 
for  a  number  of  years  in  Henderson,  Nevada.    She 
worked  for  the  school  di 
strict  there. 

Helen  passed  away  February  14,  1979  at 
Henderson,  of  cancer. 

COMPILED    FROM    CLARK    COUNTY    ENTERPRISE    & 
I  MYRA  WARD 


SPENCER  AND  MAY 


LAWSON 


Brother  &  Sister-  May  &  "Soence" 


Spencer  was  born  Christmas  Day,  December 
25,  18%,  at  Beaver  Canyon,  Idaho.  He  was  named 
Spencer  Harwood  Lawson,  named  for  Spencer 
Harwood,  a  friend  of  his  Dad,  Pete  and  Elizabeth 
Diddle  Lawson,  his  parents.  This  town  was  moved  to 
the  present  site  of  Spencer  in  1897.  Here  Spencer 
grew  up  and  lived,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years. 

"Spence"  told  that  there  was  at  one  time  five 
hotels  and  thirteen  saloons  at  Beaver  Canyon.  His 
father  was  one  of  the  saloon  hands  in  the  town. 

"Spence"  was  graduated  from  the  academy  in 
Pocatello  and  enlisted  in  the  army,  serving  during 
World  War  I.  He  was  employed  with  the  Forest 
Service  through  the  Mackay  District  before  he  went 
into  the  service,  then  after  his  discharge  returned  to 
the  same  District  working  as  a  Forest  Ranger  at  Warm 
Springs  until  the  demise  of  his  sister. 

When  his  sister,  postmistress  at  Spencer, 
passed  away  in  1924,  he  took  over  the  family  post 
office  and  store. 

He  married  May  Allen,  May  24,  1934,  and 
adopted  her  three  little  girls,  Joy,  Polly,  and  Patsy. 

There  was  a  community  church  in  Spencer. 
In  later  years  the  minister  lived  in  Dubois,  and 
conducted  regular  church  service  on  Thursday  nights 
at  Spencer  in  the  schoolhouse.  At  one  time  they  also 
had  LDS  services  there. 

The  early  telephones  in  Spencer  were  at  the 
Forest  Service  and  at  Hardy's  store,  about  1/4  mile 
from  Lawsons. 

The  Lawson  home  was  heated  by  an  old  coal 
heater.  "Spence"  obtained  the  contract  for  coal.  He 
used  to  have  a  warehouse,  and  everyone  wanting  coal 
in  the  area  would  purchase  it  directly  from  him. 

The  Lawson  home  did  have  water  and  a 
bathroom,  which  was  installed  after  the  house  had 
been  remodeled. 

"Spence"  was  crippled  when  he  was  in  the 
War.  Right  after  the  war  he  was  domiciled  with  a 
German  family.  He  contacted  scarlet  fever  and  they 
didn't  take  care  of  him.  It  turned  into  rheumatic 
fever.  At  one  time  they  actually  thought  he  was  dead, 
and  were  moving  him  to  the  morgue,  when  someone 
noticed  him  move,  they  then  put  him  in  the  hospital. 

Soon  after  he  was  discharged  and  was  back 
working  at  the  Forest  Service,  he  contacted  Rheumatic 
fever.  It  settled  in  his  hip,  causing  the  hip  joint  to 
become  fused  together.   He  suffered  from  arthritis  the 
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rest  of  his  life.  He  always  walked  with  a  cane.  He 
could  lift  the  freight  when  it  came  on  the  train,  and 
haul  it  down  to  the  store,  but  he  couldn't  do  things 
such  as  milking  a  cow  or  raising  a  garden. 

In  the  store  they  had  a  real  antique  soda 
fountain.  It  was  one  of  those  old  fountains  that  had 
fizz  water.  He  would  have  the  Coke  mix  in  one  and 
Root  Beer  in  the  other.  There  was  a  big  mirror 
behind  the  fountain,  located  on  the  southwest  wall, 
next  to  the  Post  Office  room. 

After  "Spence"  died  in  1964,  his  wife  and 
daughter  took  over  the  store,  selling  it  to  Chuck  and 
Edith  Bo  wen.  Mrs.  Bo  wen  took  over  as  Post  Mistress 
of  Spencer.  The  store  was  last  operated  by  Gene  and 
Lily  Hunter,  and  present  owners. 

"Spence"  was  Post  Master  at  Spencer  for 
about  37  years,  taking  over  after  his  sister's  death. 

The  store  was  first  owned  by  their  father,  who 
was  killed  by  a  train  in  about  1927. 

"Spence"  was  a  member  of  the  Scottish  Rite 
Masons  and  Fortitude,  Lodge  76  in  Dubois,  He  had 
just  been  elected  and  installed  Worthy  Patron  of  the 
Bright  Star  Chapter  59;  also  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Clegg  Sloan  Post  of  the  American  Legion  at  Dubois. 
He  served  on  the  Village  board  at  Spencer,  and  was 
both  a  district  and  county  trustee.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  serving  as  County  Treasurer. 

He  was  survived  by  three  daughters,  8 
grandchildren,  his  mother,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lawson, 
sisters;  Myra  Ward,  Helen  Lutters.  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  his  wife,  father,  and  one  sister.  He  passed 
away  in  1964  and  was  buried  in  Spencer. 

MAY  ALLEN  LAWSON 


May  Allen 


May  Allen  Lawson,  was  a  longtime  resident 
of  Clark  County. 

She  was  born  Nov.  24,  1899  at  Camas 
Meadows,  Idaho,  the  daughter  of  George  Butler  and 
Caroline  Allen.  In  March  1907  the  family  moved  to 
Calgary,  Alta,  Canada.  They  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  Clark  County  in  January  1909.  She  has  lived 
at  Dubois  and  Spencer  since  that  time. 

She  taught  school  in  various  places  in  Clark 
County. 

She  married  Boyd  Joseph  Bridges  in  1924. 
They  were  divorced  about  ten  years  later.  The 
Bridges  family  were  from  Oregon.  The  family  had  a 
ranch  there  they  called  the  "Shoestring"  Ranch,  as  it 
was  up  a  canyon.  Boyd  was  born  near  Colfax, 
Washington. 

May  came  back  to  Dubois  from  Battle 
Mountain,  Nevada,  with  her  three  daugthers.  She 
began  working  at  the  Legion  Cafe,  and  here  started 
her  oldest  daughter,  Joy,  to  school.  She  later  cooked 
for  the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station  Mess  Club  for 
a  couple  years.  The  Mess  Hall  was  in  the  same 
building  as  the  Office,  and  also  was  the  building 
where  she  lived.  While  working  at  the  station,  the 
girls  continued  to  attend  the  Dubois  school,  staying 
with  her  parents,  the  George  B.  Aliens,  in  Dubois 
during  the  week  days. 

On  May  24,  1934  she  was  married  to  Spencer 
Lawson  at  Spencer,  where  they  also  made  their  home. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  First  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist  of  Idaho  Falls.  She  was  also  a 
member  and  past  matron  of  Bright  Star  Chapter  No. 
59,  Order  of  Eastern  Star  at  Dubois. 

Survivors  include  the  widower,  three 
daughters;  Mrs.  Howard  (Joy)  Frederiksen  of 
Kilgore,  Mrs.  C.  Wayne  (Polly)  Knudtsen,  Coeur 
d'Alene,  Mrs.  Dale  (Pat)  Maxey,  Stillwater,  Minn, 
three  sisters;  Mrs.  H.  L.  (Lucille)  Oakley,  Cour 
d'Alene,  Mrs.  L.  W.  (Mildred)  Beagles,  and  Bess 
Allen,  both  of  Idaho  Falls,  and  five  grandchildren. 

She  was  61  at  time  of  her  death;  burial  was  at 
Spencer. 

INFORMATION  FROM  NEWSPAPERSUOY  FREDERIKSEN 
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"BILL"  AND  CHARLOTTE  LAYCOCK 


Charlotte.  "Bill".  Donice.  Codv 

It  was  July  of  1958,  when  "Bill"  and  Charlotte 
Lay  cock  arrived  at  the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station 
to  begin  Bill's  career  with  the  Intermountain  Forest 
and  range  Experiment  Station  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service.  They  moved  to  Dubois  from  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  where  "Bill"  had  completed 
his  graduate  work  at  Rutgers  University.  "Bill"  and 
Charlotte  lived  at  the  Sheep  Station  in  the  Forest 
Service  house  until  he  was  transferred  to  Provo,  Utah 
in  June,  1961. 

Cody,  their  first  child  was  born  at  Idaho  Falls 
in  January,  1959.  Their  second  child,  Donice,  was 
bom  in  Provo,  Utah  in  February  1%2  during  their 
first  year  there. 

During  the  years  from  1959-1961, 
Charolotte's  brother,  Mathew  Lealden  Pulscher,  lived 
with  them  and  attended  Clark  County  high  school.  He 
stayed  in  Dubois  and  graduated  in  1962. 

"Bill"  was  active  in  the  Clark  County  Rodeo 
Association  during  their  stay  in  Dubois  and  he  was 
president  in  1960.  In  1960  and  1961,  the  Association 
moved  the  rodeo  grounds  from  Kilgore  to  just  east  of 
Dubois,  where  it  remained  for  a  number  of  years 
before  it  was  moved  to  its  present  location  in  the  town 
of  Dubois. 

At  the  time  they  lived  at  the  Sheep  Station, 
"Bill"  was  a  square  dance  caller.  From  sometime  in 
1959,  until  they  left  in  1%2,  a  square  dance  club  was 
formed  called  the  "Sagebrush  Stompers",  with  dancers 
from  the  Station,  Dubois,  and  elsewhere.   During  the 


winter  they  danced  once  or  twice  a  month  with  "Bill" 
as  caller. 

"Bill"  and  Charlotte  moved  from  Provo  to 
Logan,  Utah,  in  1964.  Starting  in  1964  and 
continuing  through  1974,  "Bill"  spent  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  at  the  Sheep  Station,  both  helping  with 
the  spring-fall  range  research  and  continuing  the 
sunmier  range  research.  In  1964,  the  pasture  1  and  2 
complex  was  completely  re-sampled  and  a  major  paper 
written  on  the  effects  of  spring  only,  and  fall  only, 
grazing.  This  study  contains  two  pastures  where  the 
same  grazing  treatment  has  been  applied  every  year 
since  the  late  1920's  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
sets  of  pastures  in  the  western  U.S.  in  terms  of  long 
term  application  of  the  same  treatments. 

Several  studies  were  conducted  on  the  summer 
range  during  this  time—mainly  in  cooperation  with  Dr. 
Donald  A.  Price  and  related  to  diet  and  nutrition.  In 
the  summers  of  1966  and  1%7,  Hayle  Buchanan  from 
Weber  State  College  in  Ogden,  Utah,  took  diet 
samples  from  fistulated  sheep  from  pastures  location 
on  the  "golf  green"  on  Odell  Creek.  He  analyzed  the 
diets  of  the  sheep  at  different  periods,  while  "Don" 
Price  did  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  fistula  samples. 
Two  major  publications  resulted  from  this  study. 

In  the  summer  of  1967,  "Bill"  Krueger 
worked  with  Hayle  Buchanan  and,  in  1968,  conducted 
a  research  study  for  his  PhD  degree  at  Utah  State 
University  determining  the  role  of  the  various  senses 
on  diet  selection  in  sheep.  Bill  completed  his  degree 
in  1971  and  took  a  teaching  position  at  Humboldt  State 
University.  He  has  since  been  Department  Head  of 
the  Range  Science  Department  at  Colorado  State 
University  and  currently  is  head  of  the  Rangeland 
Resources  Department  at  Oregon  State  University. 

"Bill's"  research,  while  at  the  USSES, 
involved  many  different  aspects.  In  1958  he  joined 
Chuck  Wullstein,  who  had  filled  in  on  a  temporary 
basis  after  Jack  Schmautz  left  in  1957,  and  they 
completed  sampling  of  the  rotation  grazing  studies  in 
Pastures  15-18.  During  the  winter  of  1958/59  he 
planned  the  first  complete  survey  of  the  Sheep  Station 
Summer  Range  in  the  Centennial  Mountains.  In  the 
summer  of  1959,  the  survey  was  done  by  "Bill", 
Chuck  Wullstein,  Doug  Calvert,  and  Devon  Nelson. 
From  the  survey,  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  summer 
range  was  determined  and  a  management  plan 
developed. 
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Both  Doug  and  Devon  returned  the  next 
summer  when  utilization  checks  were  made  on  all  of 
the  mapped  areas  on  the  summer  range  and  several 
enclosures  were  built.  Bob  Murray  repeated  the  1958 
summer  range  survey  in  1978,  and  is  currently 
working  on  a  manuscript  describing  the  changes. 

After  "Bill"  and  Charlotte  moved  to  Provo  in 
1961,  Charles  Cain  came  to  the  Sheep  Station  to 
conduct  the  Forest  Service's  range  research  program. 
He  left  in  1964  and  Henry  Wright,  who  had  been  in 
Boise,  moved  to  the  Station.  Henry  took  a  job  at 
Texas  Tech  University  in  1967.  Roy  Harniss  was 
hired  by  the  Forest  Service  in  1968  to  run  the  range 
research  program  and  he  stayed  until  1972,  when  the 
Forest  Service  gave  up  most  of  its  range  research 
responsibilities  at  the  Station.  The  ARS  hired  Robert 
"Bob"  Murray  sometime  later  to  continue  the  range 
research  programuntil  he  retired  in  the  mid  1980s. 

Starting  sometime  in  the  late  1960s,  the  BLM 
tried:  first,  to  get  the  Sheep  Station  to  voluntarily  give 
up  their  presidential  withdrawal  of  the  summer  range; 
second,  they  charged  the  Sheep  Station  with 
"overgrazing"  to  try  to  get  the  withdrawal  revoked; 
and  third,  they  tried  to  designate  the  area  as  a 
"Wilderness  Study  Area"  which  would  have  seriously 
affected  the  Sheep  Station's  ability  to  manage  the 
summer  range  and  precluded  most  research  other  than 
just  grazing  management.  "Bill"  came  to  the  Sheep 
Station  several  times  for  meetings,  tours,  etc.  to  try  to 
counteract  these  attempts.  Sometime  in  the  early  to 
mid-1970's,  Senator  Melcher  from  Montana  wrote 
language  in  an  appropriation  bill  that  effectively 
stopped  the  BLM  from  pursuing  all  of  these  efforts. 

In  1974  "Bill"  and  Charlotte  moved  from 
Logan  to  Ft.  Collins,  CO.  He  remained  with  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Station 
of  the  Forest  Service  until  1976,  then  sv^tched  to  a 
research  leader's  position  in  a  forage  and  range 
research  unit  with  ARS  in  Ft.  Collins.  Other  than  the 
few  trips  involving  the  controversy  on  the  summer 
range,  "Bill"  had  little  involvement  with  the  Sheep 
Station  until  after  they  moved  to  Laramie  in  1985.  At 
that  time  "Bill"  became  head  of  the  Range 
Management  Department  at  the  University  of 
Wyoming.  With  the  rejuvenation  of  the  range 
research  program  at  the  Sheep  Station  in  1987,  "Bill" 
made  several  trips  to  the  Station  to  talk  about  previous 
research,    plans    for    new    research    and    possible 


cooperative  research. 

COMPILED  BY  "BILL"  &  CHARLOTTE  LAYCOCK 


GEORGE  AND  MARGARET  ANN 
ELLIS  LAYNE 


Children-Dora  &  "Ross" 

Margaret  Ann  Ellis  was  born  to  John  Francis 
and  Ann  Daniels  Ellis  February  10,  1862,  ostensibly 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  She  was  the  second  child  and 
oldest  daughter  of  the  immigrant  couple.  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  she  was  named  after  her 
paternal  grandmother,  Margaret  Lewis  Ellis,  wife  of 
John  Ellis,  who  was  the  father  of  John  Francis  Ellis. 

Margaret  would  have  moved  with  her  parents 
and  siblings  to  Malad  City,  Oneida  County,  Idaho,  no 
later  than  1872,  when  Owen  F.  Ellis  was  born  at  that 
place.  It  is  probable  that  she  was  eight  to  ten  years 
old  when  the  family  arrived  in  the  Idaho  Territory. 

She  married  George  Layne  and  moved  to  the 
Dubois  region  in  the  mid  1880s.  George  became 
postmaster  of  the  first  post  office  on  Medicine  Lodge, 
which  was  located  at  the  Kay  Ranch  in  the  sinks  of 
Medicine  Lodge  in  1889.  He  assumed  this  position 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Kay.  Kay  had  operated  the  post 
office  only  a  few  months  prior  to  his  death.  Prior  to 
the  establishment  of  this  post  office,  Camas  was  the 
nearest  post  office  to  this  new  community. 

Margaret  and  George's  children  were  born  to 
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them  during  this  period  of  time  including:  Dora  and 
Roscoe  C,  "Ross". 

Margaret  married  a  man  named  Surface  after 
her  marriage  to  George  Layne.  She  died  in  1930  and 
is  buried  in  the  J. D.  Ellis  family  plot  in  Idaho  Falls. 

"Ross"  was  greatly  admired  as  a  young  man 
by  many  of  the  younger  Ellis  children.  Veda  (Bede) 
Ellis  Boatwright  tells  of  Ross  spending  several 
summers  on  the  Ted  Ellis  ranch  up  Medicine  Lodge 
canyon.  One  summer  he  had  a  broken  leg  and  had 
little  else  to  do,  but  to  entertain  the  younger  ones.  He 
had  a  particular  poem  that  he  liked  to  recite  for 
entertainment,  "Snake,  bake  a  whole  cake;  set  the  frog 
to  mind  it;  Froggie  fell  asleep  and  Lizard  came  to  find 
it."  When  the  children  would  try  to  recite  it  back  to 
him,  he  would  change  the  order. 

"Ross"  married  Emma  Wilkins  and  had  one 
child  by  that  marriage,  Juanita.  Later  he  married  Cloa 
Clark  in  1932.    He  died  October  23,  1975. 

Dora  Layne  married  George  Walters  and  had 
one  daughter,  Mildred.  They  lived  in  the  Big  Flat 
Creek  of  the  Three  Creek  county  near  the  Idaho- 
Nevada  line.  She  died  of  unknown  causes,  and  while 
attending  her  funeral,  her  husband  was  killed  in  a  car 
accident  on  the  way  home  from  the  burial.  They  both 
died  in  the  year    1918. 

COMPILED  BY  EUGENE  ELLIS 


HENRY  W.  AND  SARAH  JANE  WELCH 


LEE 


».«V*^>"   i>  rtsCuS»«w 


Spencer  Kids 

Alice  Brauer.Cara  &  Hattie  Lee. 

Leia  Sample.  Freda  &  Florence  Lee. 

Stella  Sample.Ada  Lee.Barbara  Brauer. 

Spence  Lawson.  .Take  Brauer. 

Dan  Lee.?.Hazel  &  Alta  Lee 


Henry  W.  Lee  was  born  in  Tooele,  Utah,  1867 
and  died  in  Rochester,  Minnesota,  in  1916  where  he 
is  also  buried. 

Sarah  Jane  Welch  Lee  was  bom  in 
Farmington,  Utah,  in  1863.  She  died  and  is  buried  in 
Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada,  in  1945. 

They  were  married  December  1,  1887.  To 
this  family  four  children  were  born  at  Beaver  Canyon 
-  Sadie  Lee,  November  25,  1888;  Clara,  June  16, 
1891,  Hattie  and  Hank,  June  29,  1893. 

When  the  people  of  Beaver  Canyon  moved  to 
Spencer  the  Lee  Families  were  among  them.  My 
grandfather  built  the  house  still  standing  on  the  east 
bench  across  Beaver  Creek,  As  he  had  been  in 
Beaver  he  was  in  the  logging  and  fi-eighting  business 
along  with  some  of  his  brothers.  They  hauled  to 
Virginia  City,  Montana,  and  also  West  Yellowstone  at 
one  time. 

Alft-ed  Lee's  family  lived  across  the  creek  on 
the  north  end  of  Spencer,  known  as  the  "flat."  The 
Simpsons,  Stoddards,  Hansens,  and  Alf  Lee,  Jr  lived 
there  for  many  years. 

In  1907  when  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad 
opened  up  land  in  Alberta,  the  Henry  Lee  family 
moved  to  Gleichen,  southeast  of  Calgary  and  raised 
wheat  on  their  farm.  They  had  many  American 
neighbors  from  Idaho,  Utah,  Colorado  and 
Washington.  Since  their  eldest  daughter,  Sadie,  my 
mother  -  was  married,  she  remained  in  Spencer.  I 
remember  several  trips  up  there  by  train  and  their 
trips  back  to  visit  us.  My  aunt  Hattie  spent  three 
months  with  us  the  winter  of  1911-12.  We  had  a 
roimd  of  card  parties  -  and  a  masquerade  party  at  the 
hotel.  My  brother  and  I  were  Indians  and  my  aunt 
won  first  prize  as  "Night"  -  a  black  voile  dress 
studded  with  a  crescent  moon  in  front. 

My  grandfather  became  very  ill  in  1915  with 
pernicious  anemia  (No  B-12  then)  and  died  near  the 
Mayo  Clinic  in  1916.  He  is  buried  in  Rochester  since 
there  was  a  Railroad  strike  and  they  couldn't  bring 
him  home. 

CLARA  LEE 

Cara,  the  second  daughter  married  John 
Kilcup  in  1909.  He  was  working  for  Wood  Live 
Stock  Company  in  Spencer. 

They  also  moved  to  Alberta,  Canada  to  live. 
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They  had  one  son,  Clifford  Kilcup. 

COMPILED  BY  VIOLA  DAVIDSON  DRAKE 


LOWELL  L.AND  MADGE  LEEK 


Lowell  &  Madge 

Lowell  and  Madge  Leek  purchased  The  Clark 
County  Enterprise  in  Dubois,  in  1951,  which  they 
published  for  eight  years.  During  this  time.  Leek  was 
also  elected  as  Clark  County  Probate  Judge.  Leek 
sold  his  newspaper  to  Mr.  Wm  Stibal  Petite,  who  also 
assumed  Leeks  vacancy  as  Clark  County  Probate 
Judge  to  complete  the  term  of  office. 

Lowell  L.  Leek  was  born  in  Goshen,  Indiana, 
April  28,  1909,  the  youngest  of  eight  children.  He 
attended  schools  in  Goshen  and  began  learning  the 
newspaper  trade  as  a  linotype  operator  while  still  in 
high  school.  His  first  positions  were  with  weekly 
newspapers  in  Chardon,  Ohio,  Murray,  Kentucky  and 
Oakland,  Illinois.  He  later  returned  to  Goshen  to 
work  with  the  daily  newspaper.  The  News  Democrat. 

Leek  married  Madge  Miller,  March  12,  1932, 
in  Goshen,  where  they  made  their  home  until  moving 
to  Idaho. 

Madge  Miller  was  bom  in  Goshen,  Indiana, 
the  youngest  of  three  children.  She  attended  schools 
in  Goshen  and  Mishawauka  and  graduated  from  high 
school  in  Nappanee,  Indiana. 


The  Leeks  have  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Kenneth 
(Nancy)  Frederiksen,  now  of  Shelley,  and  Mrs.  Henry 
(Leslie)  Durham  of  Pocatello. 

They  were  in  the  newspaper  business  in 
Southeastern  Idaho  for  35  years.  In  1942  the  couple 
came  from  Indiana  to  Blackfoot  where  both  were 
employed  at  The  Daily  Bulletin.  They  moved  to 
McCammon  in  1945  where  Leek  was  co-publisher  and 
editor  of  three  weekly  publications.  The  McCammon 
News,  The  Downey  Comet  and  The  Grace  Herald. 

Leek  resumed  editorship  of  the  three  southern 
Bannock  County  newspapers  in  McCammon  in  1960. 
In  1%8  the  Leeks  returned  to  Dubois.  Madge  Leek 
was  employed  by  The  Rigby  Star  until  their  retirement 
in  1978. 

They  celebrated  their  50th  wedding  anniversary 
on  March  12,  1982. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leek  were  active  in  civic 
organizations.  Leek  served  on  the  city  council  in 
McCammon  and  was  a  member  of  the  Dubois  City 
Council.  Lowell  was  a  member  of  the  former  Clark 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

They  are  now  both  deceased  and  are  buried  in 
the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

COMPILED  FROM  FAMILY  RECORDS 


OLIVER  LEE  FAMILY 


Violet  &  Oliver 


Oliver  Fisher  Lee  was  bom  in  Bountiful, 
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Utah,  on  January  10,  1904,  a  son  of  Elizabeth  Harriet 
Earl  and  John  Fisher  Lee.  When  he  was  nine-months 
old  the  family  moved  to  a  little  community  west  of 
Rexburg,  Idaho,  named  Hibbard.  The  family  cleared 
the  sagebrush  and  homesteaded  a  200-acre  tract  of 
land  there.  Oliver  said  the  sagebrush  was  as  high  as 
a  horse's  back.  They  grubb)ed  sagebrush  all  day  and 
then  at  dusk  they  burned  it. 

The  Lee's  built  a  home  on  this  land.  It  was 
small  and  had  a  dirt  roof  and  log  walls.  Oliver  lived 
on  this  homesite  all  of  his  life,  but  in  three  different 
homes. 

Oliver  grew  to  be  a  very  hard-  working  and 
ambitious  young  man.  He  liked  sheep  and  wanted  to 
get  into  the  business.  His  father  was  a  wool  buyer,  so 
sheep  were  not  foreign  to  the  Lee  family. 

Oliver  acquired  a  job  upon  the  hill  to  the  east 
from  a  man  by  the  name  of  Steve  Hunt  who  owned  a 
lot  of  sheep.  He  worked  pumping  water  with  a  hand 
pump  for  hours  at  a  time  for  Mr.  Hunt's  sheep.  Mr. 
Hunt,  in  return,  let  Oliver  have  all  the  orphaned 
lambs.  He  would  take  them  home  and  feed  them  on 
the  bottle  to  get  them  started.  Of  course,  to  do  this, 
he  had  to  milk  cows  to  acquire  the  milk.  In  the  fall, 
when  the  lambs  were  grown,  he  would  give  them  back 
to  Mr.  Hunt.  At  one  time  he  fed  90  lambs  on  the 
bottle. 

He  worked  extremely  hard  and  with  great 
determination.  The  years  that  followed  were  hard  for 
Oliver  and  his  family,  but  he  gradually  acquired  more 
sheep  and  more  land. 

Oliver  married  Violet  Pfost  in  Jackson, 
Wyoming  on  June  25,  1936.  Together  they  pushed 
ahead  in  the  sheep  business.  Violet  was  bom  in 
Herbert,  a  little  dry  farm  community  on  the  Rexburg 
bench,  on  September  28,  1912.  She  was  raised  in  the 
Burton  area,  west  of  Rexburg,  so  was  accustomed  to 
farm  and  ranch  life. 

The  Lee's  acquired  large  holdings  of  land  in 
Clark  County,  east  of  Dubois,  on  Camas  Creek, 
Indian  Butte,  Slaughter  Butte  and  the  Fog  Butte  areas, 
and  forest  rights  in  the  Spencer  area.  Oliver  acquired 
this  land  when  Wood  Live  Stock  Company  dispersed. 
They  ran  sheep  in  the  Jug  Creek,  Stump  Creek,  Pete 
Creek,  Table  Mountain  and  Bear  Gulch  areas  of  the 
Spencer  District  of  the  Forest  Service  for  over  40 
years.  Larry  Lee  of  Terreton  still  operates  and  runs 
cattle  on  much  of  his  father's  holdings.    They  also 


Cowboys  on  Targhee  Forest 

.Tack  Hillman.  Oliver  Lee.  Nile  Brown. 

Lorin  McGarrv.  Clifford  Hlllman. 

Rav  Sanders.  Pete  McGarrv 

held  large  holdings  of  land  in  Madison,  Jefferson,  and 
Fremont  Counties. 

Larry  later  received  an  award  from  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  for  being  one  of  the  few  who 
had  kept  the  land  in  the  family  for  over  50  years. 

Oliver's  father  trailed  pure-bred  Shorthorn 
cattle  to  the  Hibbard  area  from  Utah.  Oliver  ran  his 
father's  cattle  on  his  range,  and  after  his  father  died 
he  purchased  these  cattle  from  his  mother. 

Oliver  was  one  of  the  first  cattlemen  to  utilize 
cross-breeding  of  cattle  to  put  extra  weight  on  the 
calves.  He  first  crossed  the  purebred  Shorthorn  cows 
with  Angus  bulls,  and  later  used  Charolais  bulls  on 
black,  bally-faced  cows.  Some  of  this  lifeblood  of 
original  cattle  still  remains  in  the  breeding  of  Larry's 
cattle  herd  today. 

Larry  and  Carolyn  Clark  Lee,  with  daughters 
Rhonda  and  Sherrie,  and  son-in-law,  Wesley  Jones, 
and  their  grandchildren,  Sar,  Kelby,  D.J.,  Lacy  and 
Summer,  all  contribute  to  the  continuation  of  a 
five-generation  livestock  business  in  the  Lee  family. 

Slaughter  Butte  became  known  by  that  name 
because  when  Wood  Live  Stock  Company  owned  it, 
they  had  a  lot  of  sheep  there  that  coyotes  got  into  and 
killed,  thus  it  was  named  Slaughter  Butte.  It  has  since 
been  renamed  the  Burma  Butte  because  when  the  new 
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road  was  built,  one  of  the  people  there  said  it  was 
very  much  like  the  road  built  in  Burma. 

The  Lee's  lambed  the  sheep  in  Hibbard.  In 
May  they  moved  the  sheep  to  the  spring  range  east  of 
Dubois,  then  gradually  to  Camas  Creek  and  then  on  to 
the  summer  range  in  the  Spencer  District.  In  the  fall 
they  moved  the  sheep  to  the  big  desert  in  Jefferson 
County  and  gradually  back  to  Mud  Lake  to  winter. 
Around  the  first  of  February,  depending  on  the 
weather,  they  would  move  to  Hibbard  to  lamb  in 
March  and  April,  thus  starting  the  cycle  all  over 
again. 

A  few  years  the  Lee's  lambed  the  sheep  on  the 
open  range  in  May.  This  was  an  experience  all  by 
itself.  The  range  was  a  sight  to  behold.  It  would  be 
covered  with  hundreds  of  little  white  tents  measuring 
about  4'  by  4'.  They  were  just  big  enough  to  hold  a 
ewe  and  her  lamb  or  lambs.  They  were  kept  in  the 
tent  for  a  period  of  time  until  the  lambs  were  strong 
enough  to  turn  out  with  their  mother.  As  the  lambs 
were  born,  they  would  move  the  main  herd  a  distance 
away  and  leave  the  lambs  and  their  mothers  in  small 
groups  of  40  or  50  ewes.  Ewes  and  lambs  do  much 
better  if  they  can  be  kept  in  small  bunches  for  a  while 
before  being  mixed  into  the  herd.  It  is  a  common 
practice  in  the  sheds.  To  accomplish  this  they  would 
leave  the  ewes  and  lambs  in  their  tents  and  move  the 
main  herd  away.  Then  they  would  remove  the  tents 
and  let  the  ewes  free.  This  proved  to  be  a  bad  idea 
because  of  the  coyotes.  They  had  terrible  trouble 
keeping  them  out  of  the  smaller  bunches  of  sheep. 

This  way  of  lambing  was  a  lot  of  work.  One  time, 
Oliver  went  for  over  a  month  without  getting 
undressed  and  going  to  bed.  He  decided  this  was 
more  work  than  it  was  worth,  and  so  he  went  back  to 
lambing  in  the  sheds  in  Hibbard.  Most  of  the  sheep- 
men in  the  area  tried  this  method  of  lambing,  but  gave 
it  up  as  a  not-so-hot  idea. 

Until  later  years,  trucking  was  unheard  of,  so 
trailing  the  sheep  was  a  large  part  of  the  sheep 
industry.    There  were  stock  trails  everywhere. 

Water  was  a  big  problem  in  the  early  days  in 
the  Clark  County  stock  business.  People  tried  cisterns 
to  collect  water.  All  the  homesteaders  dug  cisterns. 
Later  they  tried  hauling  water  in  homemade  tanks. 
They  tried  digging  ditches.  Many  of  these  old  cisterns 
can  still  be  found  scattered  over  Clark  County.  Some 
of  these  ditches  still  exist,  also. 


Oliver  and  his  family,  along  with  neighboring 
ranchers,  spent  endless  hours  maintaining  and 
repairing  the  ditches  which  serviced  the  ranchers  the 
best  they  (the  ditches)  could  serve.  Of  these  ditches, 
the  Lucky  Strike  and  the  Woody  Ditch  were  very 
important.  Larry  Lee  and  some  of  the  other  ranchers 
still  maintain  these  ditches.  In  the  spring,  these 
ditches  are  full  of  badger  holes  that  drain  them  dry. 
In  the  early  years,  a  shovel  was  the  mode  of  filling 
these  holes.  Many  times  the  water  would  spurt  up 
hundreds  of  feet  away  from  the  ditch  in  these  badger 
holes.  Can  you  imagine  the  frustration  these  pioneers 
must  have  felt  at  this  time?  Later  on,  a  substance 
called  Bentonite  became  a  lifesaver  by  stopping  a  lot 
of  this  leakage.  Of  course,  modern  equipment 
eventually  healed  up  most  of  the  problems  on  these 
ditches.  The  Lee's  then  built  ponds  to  store  water. 
Oliver  hauled  water  for  many  years  with  horses,  in 
antique  trucks,  and  later  in  modem  trucks.  He  used 
to  tell  about  how  they  would  back  their  very  crude 
wagons  and  the  horses  down  into  the  creek  where  they 
had  a  pole  setup  rigged  with  a  crude  bucket.  With 
this  bucket  they  were  able  to  bucket  the  water  into  the 
tank  and  haul  it  to  the  sheep,  via  the  horses,  where  it 
was  dumped  into  tubs.  We  are  not  sure  whether  these 
tanks  and  tubs  were  wood  or  metal.  We  owe  so  much 
to  these  hard-working  pioneers.  The  Lee's  hauled 
water  from  Dubois  and  the  creek  at  the  old  Jacoby 
Ranch.  They  also  hauled  water  from  the  area  of  the 
old  18-Mile  Shearing  Corral  on  Camas  Creek  and 
down  by  the  trapper  cabin  near  where  the  diversion  is 
today.  It  took  a  lot  of  water  to  satisfy  the  sizable 
sheep  herds  in  the  area. 

The  family  were  among  some  of  the  early 
pioneers  drilling  a  well  on  their  holdings.  They  hired 
an  oil  well  driller  out  of  Wyoming  to  drill  east  of 
Dubois.  The  well  is  1,086  feet  deep,  cased  all  the 
way,  and  can  be  identified  as  the  one  with  the  Jensen 
oil  well  jack  on  it.  Don't  get  excited;  it  is  only  water, 
but  it  is  worth  the  price  of  oil  to  a  rancher,  in  a 
parched  desert,  with  thirsty  animals. 

They  were  instrumental  in  the  fencing  of  the 
range.  They  constructed  miles  and  miles  of  fence  by 
hand.  Oliver  mentioned  one  time  that  it  was  like 
building  a  fence  from  Rexburg  to  Idaho  Falls  and  back 
again.  That's  a  lot  of  fence  and  a  lot  of  expense. 
Much  of  this  fence  is  built  over  solid  rock. 

The  family  loved  the  sheep  business  and 
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worked  as  a  team.  They  built  a  shearing  corral  on 
Camas  Creek  and  another  one  east  of  Dubois.  It 
became  a  yearly  tradition  for  the  entire  family  to 
participate  at  lambing,  shearing  and  the  loading  of  the 
lambs  for  market. 

Oliver  hauled  groceries  and  supplies  from 
Rexburg  and  Dubois  to  his  camps  at  least  twice  a 
week.  He  hauled  them  with  everything  from  horses  to 
modern  pickups.  The  family  accompanied  him  often. 
In  fact,  we  feel  like  we  spent  2/3  of  our  childhood  on 
the  range.  We  fished,  we  teased  the  rock-chucks, 
trapped  chipmunks  for  pets,  sat  around  the  campfire 
telling  stories,  ate  lots  of  good  food  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed  it  all.  There  is  nowhere  like  the  wide  open 
spaces  and  the  fresh,  clean  air. 

The  roads  to  the  range  were  so  bad.  They 
were  simply  trails  carved  by  the  ranchers  with  rocks 
sticking  up  in  them.  If  it  rained,  they  would  be  full  of 
ponds  of  water  and  rocks.  People  would  drive  around 
the  ponds  until  it  too  was  a  pond.  Then  they  would 
drive  out  in  the  sagebrush  and  make  a  new  part  of  the 
road.  These  roads  were  so  crooked  the  children 
would  all  be  car  sick  before  we  got  there.  It  was  not 
uncommon  to  go  out  there  for  a  day  or  two  and  end 
up  staying  for  a  week  or  more  because  you  couldn't 
get  home. 

There  were  shearing  crews  of  Mexicans  from 
Mexico  who  came  through  the  area  every  spring.  The 
sheep  ranchers  hired  these  crews  to  shear  their  sheep. 
They  would  camp  on  the  rancher's  land  and  stay  until 
they  were  finished  with  that  rancher  and  then  move 
on.  Sometimes  two  or  three  ranchers  would  take  turns 
using  the  same  corral  and  helping  each  other.  They 
would  set  up  a  wall -type  tent  and  as  many  as  24  men 
at  a  time  would  go  to  shearing.  These  Mexican  crews 
always  wanted  a  sheep  a  day  to  eat  and  all  their 
firewood  furnished.  They  would  kill  the  sheep,  string 
ropes  between  their  tents  and  trailers,  cut  up  the  meat 
and  string  it  on  these  ropes  to  dry.  Violet  always  got 
upset  about  this  because  there  would  be  flies  all  over 
the  meat,  but  they  ate  it  anyway. 

At  shearing  time  the  family  always  went  out 

and  stayed  to  help  with  the  work.   They  thought  it  was 

I  great  fun  to  help  load  the  huge  sacks  of  wool  onto  the 

I  trucks  where  they  were  taken  to  the  train  and  loaded 

for  market.   Sometimes  the  children  would  fish  in  the 

:reek  with  a  willow  and  a  piece  offish  line  tied  on  it, 

vhile  Violet  cooked  for  the  men,  and  Oliver  worked 


with  the  sheep.  It  was  always  a  gamble  to  know  when 
to  shear.  If  a  cold  rainstorm  comes  up  right  after  the 
sheep  are  sheared,  they  get  cold  and  they  run  until 
they  drop.  I  remember  one  year  when  Ormes  lost 
around  900  head  of  ewes.  The  range  was  covered 
with  bright,  white,  newly-sheared  sheep.  It  was  a 
catastrophe.  Occasionally  this  terrible  sight  was 
repeated. 

The  big  event  of  the  year  was  to  go,  as  a 
family,  up  to  the  mountains  in  the  fall  when  the  lambs 
were  ready  to  sell.  Sometimes  the  lambs  were  loaded 
on  trucks  to  be  sold.  Other  times  they  were  taken  to 
a  corral  near  a  railroad  station  and  loaded  on  to  train 
cars.  In  the  early  times  it  was  always  the  train.  The 
Lee's  loaded  countless  times  out  of  the  Spencer 
stockyards  and  also  from  the  Dubois  stockyards. 
Some  falls,  Oliver  would  get  on  the  caboose  of  the 
train  and  start  for  Utah,  and  then  head  for  the  east 
with  lambs.  His  destination  was  to  go  where  the  best 
price  could  be  obtained.  His  trips  took  him  to  Ogden 
many  times  and  also  to  Omaha,  Denver,  and  Chicago. 
It  was  a  very  tiresome  and  hard  trip  each  time.  There 
were  usually  other  ranchers  he  knew  on  the  trip.  One 
time,  he  was  gone  almost  a  month. 
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.Tacobv  Ranch  House  at  .Tacobv 

Another  sight  of  the  early  days  was  to  see  horses  on 
the  range.  Oliver  told  the  story  of  a  time  when  the 
Jacoby  Ranch  ran  over  5,000  head  of  horses.  The 
Jacoby  Ranch  raised  horses  for  the  army  to  be  used  in 
the  cavalry.  That  would  have  been  a  sight  to  see,  all 
those  horses. 

Many  of  the  ranchers  had  a  lot  of  horses  that 
just  sort  of  ran  wild  on  the  range.  Once  a  year, 
Oliver,  along  with  Earl  Garner  and  Les  Hill,  and 
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occasionally,  some  of  the  other  horse  owners,  would 
get  together  at  the  Jacoby  Ranch.  The  ranch  at  this 
time  was  owned  by  the  Garner's.  They  would  round 
up  all  the  horses  from  the  range,  put  them  in  the 
corral,  rope  them  one  at  a  time  by  the  front  feet  and 
brand  the  ones  which  were  theirs.  This  usually  took 
about  two  days.  Oliver  ran  around  100  head  of  horses 
all  the  time. 

When  Oliver's  health  deteriorated,  he  sold  his 
sheep  in  1965  and  converted  to  cattle  because  they 
were  a  little  less  time  consuming.  He  had  spent  over 
45  years  in  the  sheep  business  and  at  this  time  had 
around  3,500  head  of  ewes.  He  had  always  run 
around  100  head  of  cattle  also,  but  now  he  increased 
his  cattle  to  the  capacity  of  the  range. 

OUver  loved  the  range  and  especially  Clark 
County,  east  of  Dubois.  In  the  spring  when  the 
landscape  is  covered  with  bluish-lavender  lupines  with 
an  occasional  white  one  here  and  there,  he  would 
comment,  "I  think  this  is  the  most  beautiful  place  on 
earth."  He  mentioned  over  and  over,  through  the 
years,  of  the  beauty  of  the  range. 

Although  the  Lees  did  not  live  in  Clark 
County,  they  were  well  known  in  the  area  and  were 
well-acquainted  with  the  majority  of  the  Clark  County 
residents.    They  did  a  lot  of  business  in  Dubois. 

Violet  worked  with  the  Make-It- Yourself  With 
Wool  Contest  for  many  years  with  Phyllis  Laird  and 
Berniece  Taylor. 

Oliver  served  as  a  director  of  the  Eastern 
Idaho  P.C.A.  for  18  years  and  was  president  of  the 
board.  He  held  many  positions  in  the  Clark  County 
Stock  Growers  Association  where  he  served  as 
president.  He  was  active  in  the  Fremont  Stock 
Growers  Association  as  well. 

Although  they  are  gone  now,  they  are  not 
forgotten.  Oliver  died  December  9,  1971,  and  Violet 
passed  away  August  28,  1987. 

The  Lee's  have  four  children:  1.  Oliver  Larry 
Lee,  who  resides  in  Terreton  where  he  and  his  family 
are  prominent  ranchers.  Larry  is  active  also  in  the 
Clark  County  Stock  Growers  Association. 
2.  Loa  Lee  Hansen  is  married  to  a  farmer  in  the 
Rexburg  area  of  Burton.  She  raises  sheep  and  sells 
real  estate  and  is  President  of  the  Upper  Valley  Board 
of  Realtors.  3.  Kenneth  Ray  Lee  is  self-employed  in 
the  flooring  installation  business  in  Idaho  Falls.  He 
and  his  wife  live  in  the  Lee  family  home  in  Hibbard. 


4.  Elizabeth  Lee  Hyder  is  married  to  a  hospital 
technician  and  lives  with  her  family  on  an  acreage  in 
St.  David,  Arizona  where  they  raise  horses. 


Larry.  Loa 


Elizabeth.  Kenneth 

Oliver  and  Violet  have  four  grandsons  who 
work  in  Clark  County  for  Larson  of  Idaho  where  they 
have  been  for  a  number  of  years.  They  are  Clint, 
Chris,  Cliff,  and  Clark  Hansen.  There  are  also  2 
granddaughters  who  live  in  Terreton  and  help  run  the 
cattle  with  Larry  in  Clark  County,  They  are  Rhonda 
and  Sherrie  Lee  Jones  and  husband,  Wesley. 

Clark  County  has  been  good  to  our  family  and 
holds  many,  many  fond  memories  for  us. 

COMPILED  BY  LOA  HANSEN  &  OLIVER  LEE 
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THOMAS  AND  HARRIET  WOLCOTT  LEE 


"Hattie"  Lee.  Viola  &  "Bill"  Davidson 
(back)-   Mildred  &  Bessie  Allen  (front) 

Thomas  Lee  was  born  in  1828  in  Indiana,  and 
died  in  October  22,  1890  in  Tooele,  Utah.  He  was 
the  2nd  son  of  Alfred  Lee.  Thomas  was  a  leader  of 
this  new  community. 

After  the  Lee  families  pulled  from  Salt  Lake 
City,  it  was  not  long  before  Thomas  and  his  wife  were 
housed  in  a  snug  log  cabin.  Since  everything  was 
going  well,  Harriet  accepted  the  Gospel  and  was 
baptized  May  6,  1851. 

Thomas  started  out  as  a  builder,  then  the  need 
for  leather  caused  him  to  build  a  tannery.  After  some 
experimentation,  he  found  that  the  bark  of  the  red  pine 
tanned  leather  very  well.  Several  sawmills  had 
already  been  set  up.  Several  brethren  built  a  dam 
down  at  the  Pond  and  had  Thomas  build  a  sawmill 
there,  which  he  operated  for  many  years.  The  church 
hired  him  to  build  a  grist  mill  at  the  same  location. 
Since  there  was  sufficient  water,  he  built  a  second 
tannery  there.  During  his  life  he  also  acquired  three 
farms.  Since  he  had  many  tools,  people  came  to  him 
from  all  over  the  valley  to  have  their  teeth  pulled. 
From  that  he  graduated  to  stitching  up  wounds  and 
setting  broken  bones. 

When  the  town  was  surveyed,  Thomas 
selected  a  lot  on  West  Street,  directly  across  form  his 
tannery.  Here  he  built  an  adobe  house,  which  still 
stands  at  150  North  2nd  West  (1979). 

His  wife,  Harriet  Wolcott  Lee,  was  born  in 
1835  in  Illinois,  and  passed  away  in  1895  in  Utah. 


Thomas  and  Harriet  were  married  in  1849  in 
Utah. 

Of  fourteen  children,  my  grandfather,  Henry 
W.  Lee,  was  the  eleventh  of  the  Thomas  and  Harriet 
Wolcott  Lee  family. 

One  June  4,  1956,  she  and  "Tom"  were  sealed 
in  the  Endowment  House. 

Until  this  time  Thomas'  life  had  been  pleasant 
and  unusually  successful.  He  and  Harriet  were  raising 
a  family  and  gathering  around  them  the  necessities  and 
many  of  the  comforts  of  life.  Harriet  felt  safe 
because,  before  they  were  married,  she  had  made 
Thomas  promise  that  he  would  never  take  a  second 
wife.  However,  circumstances  alter  cases.  After 
many  interviews  with  her  sisters  already  in  polygamy, 
Harriet  finally  agreed  to  the  marriage.  One  can  only 
wonder  how  much  "consent  and  blessing"  she  gave. 

Thomas  thought  that  by  having  the  two  women 
live  together  in  the  same  house,  raising  their  children 
together,  a  sisterly  love  would  develop  between  them. 
However,  the  opposite  was  the  case.  The  longer 
Primrose  Shields  was  in  her  home,  the  more  Harriet 
resented  her.  Because  of  the  constant  friction,  it  was 
obvious  that  he  could  no  longer  keep  his  two  families 
together  in  one  home.  He  built  a  fine  new  two-story 
house  for  Primrose  and  her  burgeoning  family.  He 
planned  the  house  with  several  apartments.  His  idea 
being  that,  as  his  children  married,  they  would  have 
a  place  to  live  until  they  could  support  themselves. 

In  1881  Harriet  took  her  two  youngest 
children,  Charles  and  Franklin,  and  went  to  visit  her 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  in  California.  While  she  was 
there  she  received  an  urgent  wire  from  her  oldest  son, 
Thomas  W.  in  Tooele,  saying  that  his  wife,  Martha 
Bowen,  was  desperately  ill.  Harriet  hurried  home  and 
nursed  Martha  through  six  months  of  inflammatory 
rheumatism.  In  1883  Harriet  went  to  Lago,  Idaho  to 
visit  her  daughter,  Molly,  married  to  a  well-to-do 
rancher,  Charles  Bassett,  and  help  with  the  birth  of 
their  son,  Harold.  While  she  was  there  she  received 
a  tempting  offer  from  a  Railroad  Construction 
Contractor  asking  her  to  come  to  Beaver  Canyon  and 
set  up  a  boarding  house.  Taking  the  younger  children, 
she  went  to  Beaver  Canyon,  where  she  was  very 
successful  as  a  boarding  housekeeper. 

At  the  time  the  railroad  was  being  built 
through  Beaver  Canyon,  Idaho,  Harriet  had  charge  of 
the  cook  house,  cooking  for  the  railroad  crew,  and 
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possibly  some  of  the  early  sawmill  crews. 

Prior  to  1887,  Sarah  Jane  Welch  went  to 
Beaver  Canyon  from  Utah  and  worked  at  the  cook 
house.  Here  she  met  Henry  Lee  and  they  were  soon 
married.   (Viola's  grandfather) 

Not  being  a  psychologist  or  a  sociologist, 
Harriet  could  not  anticipate  the  effect  she  would  have 
upon  her  growing  children,  while  living  in  Beaver 
Canyon,  as  was  the  feeling  of  her  family  in  Utah. 

When  "Tom"  became  ill,  Harriet  returned  to 
Tooele.  He  did  not  suffer  long.  Ill  from  heart 
ailment,  one  day  he  went  into  a  coma.  When  he 
awoke,  he  said  that  "he  had  been  to  visit  "Tom" 
(Thomas  W.)  in  Star  Valley,  Wyoming,  and  he  could 
not  come. "  Most  of  the  rest  of  his  family  came  to  his 
bedside  and  said  good-bye  to  him  before  his  death. 
He  died  on  October  22,  1890  and  was  buried  in 
Tooele  Cemetery, 

In  his  lifetime  Thomas  fathered  twenty-five 
children.  The  members  of  his  first  family —Harriet 
being  the  mother—were:  Sarah  Jane,  1851;  Thomas 
Wolkitt,  1853;  Emeline,  1854;  Alft-ed  Wolkitt,  1855; 
Elizabeth,  1857;  Samuel,  1859;  Mary,  1861;  Emma, 
1863;  EH  Wolkitt,  1865;  Henry  Wolkitt,  1868; 
Caroline,  1869;  Alice,  1872;  Franklin  Wolkitt,  1876; 
and  Charles,  1879. 

The  members  of  his  second  family— Primrose 
Shields  being  the  mother— were:  Harriet,  1859; 
Primrose,  1861;  John  Shields,  1862;  Joseph  Shields, 
1865;  Hyrum,  1866;  Eli  Shields,  1868  (related  to 
Marge  Scott);  Annie  Elizabeth,  1871;  William  Shields, 
1874;  Ida,  1877;  Alma  Shields,  1881;  and  Clara, 
1884. 


Viola^s  Grandfather  Lees' 
Home  in  Spencer 


Lees  became  early  settlers  of  Beaver  Canyon, 
Spencer,  then  moved  to  the  Ashton  area,  where  some 
descendants  still  reside. 

COMPILED      BY      VIOLA      DAVIDSON      DRAKE(Great- 
grandparents)/Marge  Scott 


WILL  AND  SADIE  LEE 


Grandmother  Lee  Fishing  at  Beaver 

My  parents.  Will  and  Sadie  Lee,  were  married 
December  1,  1903  in  Spencer  at  her  family  home. 
She  had  just  passed  her  15th  year,  while  he  was  30. 

He  had  worked  at  the  Spencer  store  for  many 
years  under  Spencer  Harwood.  In  the  back  of  the 
store,  up  a  short  flight  of  stairs,  was  a  small  room  in 
which  he  slept  and  kept  his  belongings.  He  ate  at  the 
hotel. 

Of  course  marriage  changed  all  that.  Their 
first  home  was  hidden  inside  the  two-story  building 
where  the  post  office  is  now.  That  is  the  house  where 
I,  Viola,  was  bom  September  15,  1904,  with  a  Mrs. 
Wilson  as  mid-wife.  Before  my  brother,  William 
Joseph,  was  born,  March  2,  1909,  the  folks  built  a 
two-bedroom  house  just  to  the  north. 

The  J.D.  Kennedy's  lived  in  our  first  house 
for  many  years.  North  of  us  were  the  Underwood's, 
Milton's,  Gillard's,  Steel's,  and  Byran's.  To  the 
south  -  Kennedy's,  Christiansen's,  Neville's, 
Harwood's,  the  school  with  a  small  teacherage,  and 
the  Allen's. 

Mr.  Pete  Christiansen  and  Mr.  George  Allen 
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also  worked  for  Spencer  Harwood. 

The  Lawsons  lived  further  up  the  west  hill. 

COMPILED  BY  VIOLA  DRAKE 


"DON"  AND  VINNIE  LEMONS 


"Don"  &  Vinnie 

The  well-known  Lemon's  Lodge,  an  old 
Spencer,  Idaho  landmark,  is  gone  today,  but  has  by  no 
means  been  forgotten. 

Roy  Lemons  bought  the  original  Lodge  back 
around  1940,  which  consisted  of  a  bar  and  cafe 
located  west  of  highway  91  in  the  townsite. 

In  1945  "Don"  and  Vinnie  came  back  to 
Spencer  to  purchase  the  business  from  "Don's"  dad, 
after  his  mother  had  passed  away. 

"Don"  and  Vinnie  proceeded  to  build  a  new 
log  lodge  nearby,  which  they  finished  in  1946.  They 
then  tore  down  the  old  business.  Their  finished 
product  was  a  lovely  Lodge,  consisting  of  rooms 
upstairs,  living  quarters  in  the  back  of  bottom  floor, 
along  with  a  dance  hall,  bar  and  cafe  and  kitchen. 
Vinnie  produced  many  original  paintings  on  log  slabs, 
as  well  as  on  the  walls  of  individual  rooms.  People 
would  stop  at  the  cafe  just  to  eat  her  good  old  home 
cooking,  or  to  enjoy  a  visit  with  Don  and  Vinnie,  both 
of  whom  had  a  special  way  to  always  make  you  feel 
welcome.  Their  business  continued  to  flourish,  since 
this  was  a  main  livestock  center  of  the  county,  the 
Forest  Service  and  Railroad  crews  were  active,  and 


the  community  was  still  flourishing. 

Disaster  struck  in  1949,  as  people  drove 
through  Spencer  enroute  to  the  4th  of  July  Kilgore 
rodeo,  they  were  saddened  to  see  the  Lemons  Lodge 
had  burned  to  the  ground  during  the  night.  One  life 
was  lost,  Jennie  Mae  Reynolds,  who  was  sleeping  in 
one  of  the  rooms  upstairs. 

As  soon  as  the  fire  was  over,  they  started  a 
new  Lodge.  Don  purchased  the  old  Canyon  Hotel 
across  the  railroad  tracks  in  Spencer,  and  used  it  in 
the  second  building.  They  re-opened  the  business  in 
1950.     In  1953  they  sold  to  Bob  Boatman. 

"Don"  was  born  February  20,  1912  at 
Jerome,  Idaho,  the  son  of  Roy  Lemons.  His  early 
childhood  was  spent  on  the  Lemons  ranch,  north  of 
the  Spencer  townsite.  The  family  also  lived  on  a 
homestead  site  near  High  Bridge. 

"Don's"  first  year  of  school  was  at  the 
Dubois  school,  with  Mrs.  Annie  Jeffers  as  his  teacher. 
Then  he  and  his  brothers  attended  the  Midway  School, 
located  near  the  High  Bridge,  north-west  of  the  Sheep 
Station.    That  school  closed  in  the  early  20's. 

Vinnie  was  the  daughter  of  Charles  and  Pearl 
Stevens,  born  at  Rexburg,  Idaho,  in  1913.  Her  first 
year  of  school  was  at  the  Cottonwood  school  after  the 
family  moved  to  their  Indian  Creek  homestead.  Their 
dad  drove  them  to  school  with  a  team  and  wagon  and 
sleigh.  Later  they  went  to  school  at  Hoolie  Springs, 
then  to  Cottonwood. 

The  Stevens  family  was  about  the  last  of  the 
families  to  leave  Hoolie  Springs  dry  farms  in  about 
1924.  That  winter  they  moved  to  Mud  Lake,  later  the 
following  summer  back  to  Hoolie  Springs,  then  to 
Dubois  where  she  went  her  6th  and  7th  years.  The 
Stevens  family  lived  in  the  north  part  of  Dubois. 
They  lived  there  for  two  years. 

Next  move  was  to  Humphrey,  where  they 
lived  next  to  the  depot. 

Her  youngest  sister,  Dorothy  was  born  in 
Dubois.  Her  brothers  and  sisters  were:  Sarah, 
Heber,  Delila,  Vincent,  Ike,  Wanda,  George, 
Dorothy,  also  2  babies  were  deceased. 

Vinnie  went  to  school  her  8th  year  and 
Freshman  year  at  Humphrey.  For  her  eighth  grade 
graduation  they  had  a  big  picnic.  Other  students 
were:  Ralph  Boatman,  Clara  Robins,  who  married 
Virgil  Keep,  and  Stella  Jensen,  her  folks  worked  at 
the  section  at  the  time.  When  the  school  burned  down 
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in  1928  Vinnie  was  a  freshman.  They  held  school  in 
the  store  in  one  room,  until  they  moved  a  log  building 
from  the  Halverson's  place.  Her  high  school  teacher 
was  Charles  Maulding. 

It  was  hard  to  raise  a  garden  in  Humphrey, 
but  those  who  did  raised  a  good  garden,  mostly 
radishes,  carrots,  lettuce,  turnips,  beets  or  cabbage. 
The  elder  Bob  Boatmen  raised  a  good  garden.  He 
lived  3  or  4  miles  in  the  hills  east  of  Humphrey. 

Most  of  the  people  had  milk  cows,  and 
shipped  cream  on  the  train  for  extra  income.  You 
could  always  buy  milk  or  cream  from  these  people. 

If  someone  wanted  to  stop  the  train  for  a 
ride,  they  would  flag  it  down.  Train  fare  from 
Humphrey  to  Lima,  Montana  was  $2.00.  Vinnie  and 
the  Robins  girls  liked  to  go  to  Lima  to  attend  the 
dances  together.  This  is  the  way  they  also  attended 
the  Spencer  dances.  Then  they  would  return  home  the 
same  way.  Mr.  Miller  would  play  at  these  dances. 
There  were  quite  a  few  other  orchestras  that  came 
from  around  Piano  or  even  St.  Anthony  during  these 
years.  "Ken"  Stoddard  played  in  the  one  from  Piano 
as  a  young  man. 

They  started  a  church  at  the  Humphrey 
school,  in  the  early  30's,  but  it  was  short  lived. 

At  Christmas  time  the  school  always  had  a 
big  play.  It  was  nothing  unusual  to  have  parties  at 
people's  houses  for  something  to  do. 

All  of  the  families  mostly  survived  by  raising 
livestock  and  working  on  the  railroad. 

Vinnie 's  family  was  involved  with  the 
Humphrey  Railroad  Ice  Pond.  Her  dad  drove  the 
team  to  get  the  snow  off  so  that  they  could  get  to  the 
ice  to  cut  it  in  blocks.  Slim  Wakefield  also  used  his 
team  for  this  kind  of  work. 

Teams  of  horses  were  also  used  to  pull  cars 
through  Pleasant  Valley  in  the  fall  and  spring  when 
the  weather  was  bad.  Vinnie 's"  dad  had  a  big  garage, 
and  one  year  it  was  filled  with  cars  that  had  got  stuck 
and  the  people  had  to  come  to  get  them  in  the  spring. 
One  night  Vinnie  said  she  came  home  from  the 
basketball  game  at  school  to  find  that  she  had  no  place 
to  sleep.  Her  mother  had  put  all  the  old  people  in  the 
kids  beds. 

The  only  year  they  had  girls  basketball  was 
Vinnie's  eighth  grade  year.  After  that,  she  thought 
they  did  away  with  it,  because  of  lack  of  players  for 
a  team. 


After  she  got  out  of  school,  she  went  to 
Monida  and  worked  as  a  waitress  for  3  or  4  years. 

"Don"  and  Vinnie  first  met  while  she  was  in 
school  at  Humphrey.  His  folks  had  the  old  Robins 
place,  which  would  have  been  the  Otto  Robins 
parents.  Otto's  father  was  deceased,  but  his  mother 
was  still  alive  and  kept  the  place.  For  a  living  they 
raised  livestock  and  put  up  hay.  Before  they  were 
married,  they  both  went  away  from  Humphrey  to  find 
jobs. 

"Don"  and  Vinnie  were  married  at  Dillon, 
Montana,  in  1932.  After  they  were  married  they 
came  back  to  Humphrey  and  stayed  the  winter,  on  a 
little  place  by  "Slim"  Wakefields,  down  from  the 
section  house  right  along  the  road.  Later  this  was 
where  Vinnie's  bother,  Vincent,  lived.  They  went  to 
Monida  and  worked  a  summer.  After  that  year,  they 
came  back  and  "Don"  worked  between  Monida  and 
Armstead.  Ora  Rosselle  owned  the  hotel  at  Monida. 
His  brother  had  been  shot  and  killed  at  Armstead. 
"Don"  and  Vinnie  decided  to  go  to  Los  Angeles, 
California  for  the  winter  where  he  went  to  a  diesel 
engineering  school.  They  came  back  and  "Don"  went 
to  work  for  Max  Jake,  doing  construction  work.  They 
were  building  the  overhead  pass  of  the  railroad  as  you 
go  into  Monida.  He  then  followed  construction. 
They  moved  to  Island  Park  and  "Don"  worked  on  the 
Dam. 

It  was  while  they  lived  at  Island  Park,  that 
their  daughter,  Kay  was  born.  After  that,  they 
continued  construction  for  several  more  years.  Their 
son,  "Donnie",  was  born  at  Pasco,  Washington.  They 
then  came  back  to  set  up  business  at  Spencer, 
operating  the  Lemon's  Lodge,  a  cafe,  bar  and  dance- 
hall  for  several  years. 

After  they  sold  the  Lodge,  they  stayed  at 
Spencer  a  short  while,  living  in  the  house  that  Ike 
Lotts  purchased  from  them,  which  burned  down  after 
the  Lott  family  had  purchased  it. 

They  were  in  Washington  during  1954-55  and 
most  of  1956.  "Don"  had  a  tire  store  there.  They 
then  moved  to  Salmon,  Idaho,  where  "Don"  did  some 
mining,  working  up  Thompson  creek.  He  also 
worked  on  construction.  When  he  built  the  road  to 
the  mine,  Don  met  his  partner,  who  really  found  the 
mine.  They  eventually  became  co-owners  of  the 
mine.  They  moved  into  the  town  of  Salmon,  and 
commuted  to  the  mine  for  several  years.   The  prices 
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of  mining  went  down,  so  they  let  it  ride  a  few  years 
and  bought  a  business  in  Salmon,  a  cafe  and  bar,  later 
sold  it  and  bought  another  cafe. 

When  their  son,  "Donnie"  graduated,  they 
sold  everything  and  moved,  this  time  to  Arizona. 
They  missed  Salmon,  so  went  back  and  bought  a 
house  and  stayed  a  few  more  years.  They  enjoyed 
spending  time  in  many  of  these  locations  refurbishing 
old  houses  to  resell.  Later  they  relocated  in  Idaho 
Falls  for  five  years.  Missing  Clark  county,  they 
returned  to  purchase  the  Elvin  Henninger  home  in  the 
Summer  of  1973  in  Dubois,  which  was  their  last 
move.  Don  passed  away  November,  1978,  and  is 
buried  at  the  Dubois  Cemetery.  Vinnie  maintained 
their  Dubois  home  keeping  one  of  the  prettiest  yards 
in  town.  She  too  suddenly  became  ill,  and  passed 
away,  in  March,  1988,  and  is  buried  at  the  Dubois 
Cemetery.  Before  they  died,  each  one  asked  Jesus 
Christ  of  Nazareth  to  be  their  Lord  and  Savior,  and  so 
were  Saved,  according  to  the  Bible. 

Their  daughter,  Kay,  still  maintains  the  family 
home  in  Dubois.  Their  son,  "Donnie"  lives  in 
California. 

COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD  AS  TOLD  BY  VINNIE 
STEVENS  LEMONS  -ASSISTED  BY  DAUGHTER.  KAY 


KAY  LEMONS  AND  DONNIE  LEMONS 


Irene  Stevens.  "Don "."Donnie"  &  Kav 
Lemons.  Dave  Andreason.  Tonv  Lapiola 


Until  the  age  of  seven,  my  parents,  Don  and 
Vinnie  Lemons,  followed  construction  and  we  lived  in 
the  states  of  Oregon,  Washington  and  Montana.  Then 
our  family,  including  my  parents,  my  younger 
brother,  Donnie,  and  I,  Kay,  moved  to  Spencer, 
where  my  parents  owned  and  operated  a  Lodge. 
Summers  were  fun,  but  winters  seemed  like  an 
eternity,  since  they  were  much  more  severe  then. 

My  job  was  to  take  care  of  Donnie,  since  the 
folks  were  very  busy  with  business.  I  must  have  done 
a  good  job,  as  Donnie  turned  out  very  big  and  very 
nice. 

Spencer,  then,  was  a  cute  little  town,  with  a 
depot,  schoolhouse,  country  store  and  more  trees.  I 
loved  to  hear  the  cattle  and  sheep  as  they  came  into 
town  from  Kilgore  to  be  shipped  out.  The  old 
swimming  hole  is  a  good  memory  too.  We  had  to 
walk  a  couple  miles  to  get  to  it  and  be  revived. 

I  was  eager  to  attend  High  School  in  Dubois 
and  somehow  convinced  my  Spencer  teacher  and  the 
Dubois  principal,  Mr.  Merrill  McCarten,  and  Mrs. 
Bess  Pollock,  County  Superintendent,  who  came  to 
observe  me,  to  let  me  skip  the  eighth  grade  and  so 
start  High  School  a  year  early.  I  graduated  at  age  16 
and  attended  the  University  of  Idaho,  living  in  a 
sorority.  After  this,  two  friends  I  met  there  and  I 
went  to  Beverly  Hills,  California  and  lived  and 
worked  there.  I  was  a  secretary  in  the  Trust 
Department  of  the  Beverly  Hill  National  Bank  and  was 
thrilled  to  see  Movie  Stars  who  had  accounts  there. 
We  three  little  hillbillies  from  Idaho  had  some 
amusing  experiences  ~  to  say  the  least!  Later  I  was 
a  legal  secretary  and  then  became  an  orthodontic 
assistant  which  led  to  my  later  owning  dental  labs. 

I  married  a  Montana  man,  in  the  Little  Brown 
Church  of  the  Valley  in  Hollywood.  His  family  had 
one  of  the  largest  sheep  ranches  in  Montana.  We  then 
moved  to  Pocatello,  Idaho  and  there  I  attended  Idaho 
State  University,  majoring  in  elementary  education  and 
speech  pathology. 

We  had  two  children,  Julie  and  Len.  She  is 
a  business-woman  in  Montana  and  has  two  children, 
Jessica  and  Jason.  Len  is  a  TV  news  anchorman  in 
Reno. 

In  the  early  70's  I  lost  my  husband,  and  so 
raised  my  two  children  alone  by  owning  and  operating 
a  dental  lab  from  my  home  and  also  a  lab  in  a  large 
dental  clinic  in  Billings.    I  traveled  to  Fargo,  North 
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Dakota,  and  tested  for  and  received  my  national 
certification  for  orthodontic  lab  technician. 

The  greatest  experience  of  my  life  happened 
in  1972.  This  is  when  I  found  and  asked  Jesus  of  The 
Bible  to  be  my  Lord  and  Savior.  This  happened  as  a 
result  of  going  to  non-denominational  prayer  meeting 
with  some  older  friends  who  showed  me  what  The 
Bible  says  about  eternal  salvation.  Years  earlier  I  had 
been  sprinkled  in  a  Church,  but  nothing  changed.  But 
when  I  asked  God  for  the  Baptism  in  The  Holy  Spirit 
and  then  followed  with  baptism  by  submersion,  as  The 
Bible  says,  in  Acts  and  the  Gospels-EVERYTHING 
including  me,  changed.  Suddenly  I  wanted  to  read 
The  Bible  and  could  understand  it.  Also,  Jesus  is  very 
real  everyday  and  continues  to  be  the  Joy  of  my  Life. 
I  know  of  people  all  around  the  world  ~  from  every 
denomination  or  from  no  denomination  who  have  this 
same  personal  relationship  with  Him.  It's  not 
religion— it's  Christianity— there's  a  big  difference  as 
some  Churches  do  not  have  true  Bible  salvation.  And 
best  of  all,  you  get  to  spend  eternity  in  heaven!  When 
in  Dubois,  I  attend  the  Community  Church, 

A  few  years  ago  I  had  a  gift  shop  at  the 
Westbank  in  Idaho  Falls.  Now,  I  enjoy  traveling  and 
maintaining  the  home  in  Clark  County  in  the  summer, 
where  there  are  some  great  people,  and  Montana  in 
the  winter;  and  spreading  the  good  news  of  the  gospel 
wherever  I  am.  You  will  notice  I've  avoided  dates- 
hoping  some  of  you  have  fading  memories— but  can 
truthfully  say  that  older  is  definitely  better! 

"DON"  LEMONS 


There  isn't  time  for  "Donnie"  to  send  his 
history,  so  I  will  tell  you  what  I  know:  He  went  to 
grade  school  in  Spencer  and  then  later  attended  High 
School  at  Salmon,  where  he  was  a  track  star  and  won 
the  High  Hurdles  at  State  competition  in  Boise.  He 
graduated  from  Idaho  State  University,  where  he 
played  football. 

Following  this,  he  taught  school  a  few  years 
and  then  married  Janice  McCurdy  from  Firth.  They 
have  no  children.  They  have  lived  in  Salt  Lake,  San 
Francisco,  and  now  in  Ontario,  California,  a  suburb  of 
Los  Angeles. 

"Donnie"  is  Regional  Director  and  soon-to-be 
Vice-President  of  Consolidated  Freightways.    "Jan"  is 


a  Bank  Officer. 

They  spend  a  lot  of  time  on  their  yacht,  which 
is  harbored  in  San  Diego.  "Donnie"  enjoys  flying  to 
Alaska  and  Mexico  to  fish  and  hunt  and  to  come  back 
to  Clark  County  for  same  activities.  The  ladies  swoon 
wherever  he  shows  up— what  more  can  I  say? 

COMPILED  BY  KAY  LEMONS/SISTER 


JAY  D.  LEMONS 


"Bill  Frederiksen".  "Ted"  Vadnais. 
.Tav  Lemons 

Jay  had  developed  his  own  vocabulary,  and  no 
matter  where  or  with  whom  he  was  visiting  with,  he 
had  some  kind  of  clever  remark  that  was  usually  quite 
humorous. 

Jay  D.  Lemons  was  a  retired  employee  of  the 
U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station  and  former  ranch, 
mine,  railroad  and  power  line,  and  road  worker. 

He  was  born  May  1,  1907,  at  Helena, 
Montana.  His  parents,  Roy  and  Imogene  Wheatly 
Lemons,  had  an  early  homestead,  north  of  Dubois, 
near  the  Midway  School.  This  is  where  he  and  his 
brothers  first  went  to  school.  When  it  closed,  the 
boys  rode  one  old  horse  to  attend  school  in  Dubois. 
Jay  lived  most  of  his  life  in  and  around  Dubois.  He 
worked  at  the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station  from 
1930  to  1934  and  from  1956  until  his  retirement  in 
1968. 
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He  worked  for  various  stockmen,  for  the 
Copper  Queen  Co.  at  Tendoy,  the  Anaconda  Mining 
Co.  at  Butte,  Montana,  the  Pacific  Railroad  and  Utah 
Construction  helping  with  the  installation  of  new 
power  lines  from  the  Montana  line  to  Grace. 

During  World  War  II  he  served  in  the  United 
States  Army  as  a  heavy  truck  driver  in  North  Africa, 
Sicily,  Italy,  France  and  Germany.  He  received  seven 
bronze  stars  for  participating  in  seven  overseas 
campaigns  and  a  meritorious  service  award  for 
bravery  while  in  Germany. 

In  1934  he  married  Anne  Leonardson  of 
Dubois,  they  later  divorced.  Their  only  child,  a  son, 
Gordon  Lemons  lives  in  Glendale,  California. (1988) 

Jay  met  June  O'Neil  of  Dubois  and  they  were 
married  November  28,  1950,  at  Blackfoot.  Their 
home  was  in  Dubois. 

After  returning  from  the  service  he  worked  as 
a  cook  at  Lemon's  Lodge  at  Spencer  and  then  worked 
for  stockmen  before  starting  to  work  for  Clark  County 
in  1951  operating  heavy  equipment  until  1956. 

Jay  was  81  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
with  the  branding  crew  on  his  horse  at  the  Tom 
McCullough  ranch,  when  he  suffered  a  fatal  heart 
attack.  May  5,  1988.    He  was  buried  at  Dubois. 

COMPILED  BY  FRIENDS  AND  NEWSPAPER 

"Brandin'  Time  In  The  Lord's  Corral" 

Is  it  really  time  to  brand  again  in  the  Lord's 
corral?  Well,  He  just  put  His  brand  on  another  Old 
Timer,  and  saved  him  from  Hell.  The  guys  are 
standin'  round  with  long  faces...  tryin'  not  to  weep. 
But  every  now  and  then  you'll  see  a  tear  drop  start  to 
creep.  Down  the  lined  face  of  an  old  friend  who  rode 
the  trails.  Yeah,  old  memories  and  days  gone  by 
never  fails.  To  bring  a  smile  to  old  pals  who  knew 
him  in  his  younger  days.  Everybody  know  this 
cowboyin'  '11  get  ya  and  it  never  pays.  But,  if  an 
honest  man  can  just  foller  the  critter  known  as  cow, 
He  may  just  trail  into  heaven  without  the  Devil 
figurin'  how.  Every  brandin'  and  Cowboyin'  event 
'round  this  country  side,  Could  count  on  him.  That's 
the  way  he  lived.  That's  the  way  he  died.  If  the  guts 
seem  a  mite  quiet  'round  the  old  corral  today.  It's  outa 
respect  and  love.  The  Big  Cowboy  just  put  his  brand 
on  Jay. 
Country  Classics  bv  Ciayle  Kline  1988 


CHARLES  F.  LENT  FAMILY 
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Ethel  Lent  &  Esther  Leonardson 

It  was  a  cool  October  night,  1916,  and  in  the 
early  morning,  when  Charles  F.  Lent  and  Ethel  Emry 
Lent,  his  wife  and  their  family  stepped  down  from  the 
train  at  Dubois,  Idaho.  Arriving  that  early,  or  maybe 
I  should  say  that  late,  at  night  it  was  hard  to  find  a 
place  to  stay,  since  there  were  only  two  hotels  in  town 
and  they  were  filled  up.  The  Reynolds  Hotel  was  near 
the  train  depot  on  the  east  side  of  town,  while  the 
other  one  was  known  as  the  Westside,  and  was  across 
town.  We  ended  up  at  the  Westside,  which  was  not 
too  "reputable",  so  we  were  told. 

The  family  at  that  time  consisted  of  four 
children  -  Esther,  she  was  10  years  old,  born  on 
December  22,  1906,  Emry,  his  age  was  8  years  old, 
born  on  October  22,  1908,  Floyd,  his  age  was  6,  born 
in  1910,  and  Lynn,  his  age  was  4  months,  born  June 
11,  1916.  Esther  and  Emry  were  born  at  Cando, 
North  Dakota.  Floyd  was  born  at  Amoret,  Missouri, 
and  Lynn  was  born  at  Lansford,  North  Dakota. 
Charles  F.  Lent  (father)  was  born  at  Amoret,  Missouri 
on  April  27,  1884.  Ethel  Emry  Lent  was  born  June  3, 
1888,  at  Chillicothe,  Missouri. 

We  had  some  very  dear  friends  who  had  come 
to  Idaho  the  year  before.  We  had  kept  in  contact  with 
them  for  many  years,  having  been  neighbors  to  them 
since  living  in  Cando,  North  Dakota.  They  convinced 
our  family  that  we  should  follow  them  to  Idaho. 

When  we  arrived  at  Dubois  we  waited 
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at  their  home  and  stayed  with  them  for  a  month  or 
more  while  the  men  were  busy  building  us  a  shack  to 
live  in  and  getting  papers  ready  for  filing  on  the 
homestead,  which  was  west  of  Lidy  Hot  Springs  near 
Galagher  Canyon. 

Luther  and  Martha  (Auntie)  Waler  and  Helen 
Phillips  were  the  dear  friends  whom  our  family  was  so 
indebted  too.  They  had  homesteaded  just  North  of 
Dubois,  along  Beaver  Creek  and  just  a  few  miles  west 
of  where  the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station  is  now 
located.  While  we  were  there  the  railroad  car,  which 
was  loaded  with  all  our  worldly  possessions,  arrived 
in  Dubois  and  had  to  be  moved  out  to  the  homestead. 
There  were  cows,  horses,  chickens,  machinery  and 
furniture.  Uncle  Roy  Emry  had  ridden  with  the 
railroad  car  and  had  taken  care  of  the  stock. 

"Lev"  and  "Jim"  Heinlein  (friends  from  North 
Dakota)  had  come  to  file  on  land  ahead  of  us,  and 
they  also  had  built  a  house  near  where  we  were 
building. 

The  men  built  the  barn  and  corrals  from  small 
poles  taken  from  the  mountains  near  by.  It  was  a  real 
severe  winter  and  the  stock  needed  to  be  sheltered  too. 
They  also  hauled  wood  and  sage  brush  for  fuel. 

We  started  for  our  new  house  about  November 
15,  1916.  It  was  about  30  or  so  miles  from  the 
Phillips  Ranch,  where  the  family  had  been  staying. 
The  day  was  beautiful  and  we  took  food  and  warm 
blankets.  A  good  team  of  horses  pulled  the  wagon, 
and  we  reached  our  destination  that  night. 

The  one  room  house  was  about  18'X25'  and 
we  had  2  stoves,  2  beds,  a  cupboard  and  a  few  other 
things.  Most  of  our  furniture  had  to  be  left  out  in  the 
weather  that  winter.  This  was  our  home  for  the 
winter  of  1916,  1917,  and  until  the  men  built  another 
log  house,  which  was  much  larger.  They  also  built  a 
lumber  house  for  my  grandparents,  John  J.  and  Mary 
Catherine  Emry.  Grandfather  was  a  Civil  War 
veteran  and  had  never  used  his  homestead  rights,  so 
he  filed  on  a  piece  of  land  along  with  the  rest  of  us. 
Their  home  was  at  Amoret,  Missouri, 

The  winter  was  bad  with  lots  of  snow,  and 
since  we  had  no  well  or  cistern,  it  was  necessary  to 
haul  snow  and  melt  it  in  a  big  stock  tank,  over  a  sage 
brush  fire.  The  brush  had  to  be  dug  out  of  the  snow 
and  chopped  some  to  make  the  fire.  In  the  summer 
we  hauled  water  from  Lidy  Hot  Springs. 

There  was  a  hay  shortage  on  Medicine  Lodge 


that  year,  and  the  snow  was  too  deep  for  the  stock  to 
do  any  rustling  for  food.  It  became  necessary  to  haul 
hay  from  the  Kilgore  area.  This  was  very  expensive, 
about  $50.00  per  ton. 

In  the  spring  of  1917,  we  planted  a  garden  and 
some  grain.  The  garden  did  pretty  good,  but  the  other 
crops  were  pretty  short,  too  dry  to  mature. 

The  money  situation  was  getting  pretty  low,  so 
the  men  had  to  try  and  find  jobs  somewhere.  Dad  and 
Uncle  Roy  Emry  (who  was  a  bachelor)  went  to  Dubois 
and  found  a  job,  where  they  could  use  the  horses. 
The  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station  was  being 
constructed  and  they  got  a  job  hauling  gravel.  I  am 
told  that  they  had  the  privilege  of  unloading  the  first 
load  of  gravel  that  started  this  project. 

Since  there  was  no  school  close  enough  for  us 
to  attend,  Emry,  Floyd  and  I  were  out  of  school  for 
one  whole  year.  In  January  1918  we  were  compelled 
to  move  to  Dubois  and  go  to  school  there.  Dad  built 
a  house  in  the  southwest  corner  of  town,  which  later 
burned  down.  We  moved  most  of  our  possessions  to 
town,  then  drove  back  and  forth  until  we  could  prove 
up  on  the  homestead.  The  only  transportation  we  had 
was  a  lumber  wagon  and  a  few  head  of  work  horses, 
and  of  course  a  bob  sled  for  the  snow  in  winter.  It 
took  several  hours  to  make  the  trip  one  way. 

Dad  worked  as  a  "handy  man"  doing 
everything  from  plumbing  to  moving.  He  also  worked 
for  the  railroad  during  World  War  One.  The  draft 
was  about  to  take  him  when  the  war  ended.  Uncle 
Roy  had  already  been  called  to  serve.  This  left 
Grandma  and  Grandpa  with  no  one  to  help;  they  were 
in  their  70's,  so  they  were  compelled  to  return  to 
Missouri, 

While  living  on  the  homestead  our  horses  and 
cows  were  turned  loose  on  the  range  to  feed  on  the 
grass.  When  they  were  needed  Emry,  Floyd  and  I 
were  elected  to  go  find  them.  Sometimes  we  managed 
to  catch  a  horse  that  we  could  ride.  There  were 
plenty  of  rattlesnakes  around  and  we  often  saw  one  or 
heard  his  rattle;  sometimes  the  horse  spotted  one  and 
he  was  really  frightened  and  acted  strangely.  This 
was  a  warning  for  us  to  watch  more  closely.  No  one 
was  ever  bitten. 

The  "flu"  epidemic  struck  most  of  the  people 
in  Dubois  (1918)  taking  several  lives.  The  school  was 
forced  to  close.  Everyone  was  compelled  to  wear  a 
gauze  mask,  when  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  get  food 
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or  medicine.  Otherwise  it  was  stay  at  home.  Our 
family  was  lucky  and  didn't  contract  the  disease  until 
the  second  year.  The  germ  had  weakened  somewhat 
by  then  and  the  disease  was  not  so  severe. 

On  October  5,  1919,  a  baby  girl  was  born,  we 
named  her  Dovey  Nadine.  We  had  moved  completely 
away  from  the  dry  farm  just  like  many  other  families 
had  done.  Their  incomes  were  not  sufficient  to 
support  a  family. 

Dad  worked  as  watermaster  for  Beaver  Creek 
for  a  few  years.  He  had  bought  a  second  hand  car 
(Model  T)  and  drove  it  as  far  as  Humphrey  and  back 
to  Dubois  on  his  rounds  checking  the  water  and  gates. 
He  did  some  farming  of  ground  north  of  town,  raising 
mostly  sweet  corn  that  was  sold  for  roasting  ears  at  15 
cents  per  dozen.  He  still  moved  houses  and  moved 
the  big  building  that  was  to  become  the  dance  hall  at 
Lidy  Hot  Springs. 

The  boys,  Floyd  and  Emry  grew  up  and 
played  basketball  on  the  Dubois  team.  Ethel  and 
Charley  were  both  active  in  the  Odd  Fellow  Lodge, 
and  she  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Rebekah  Lodge. 

The  family  moved  to  the  Blackfoot  area  in  the 
spring  of  1927.  They  lived  at  Rich  and  Springfield. 
The  boys  graduated  from  Moreland  High  School,  and 
Dovey  from  Blackfoot  High  School.  They  now  live  at 
Newdale,  Idaho.  Floyd  married  Ina  Fackeral  from 
Thomas;  she  passed  away  at  the  age  of  50  from 
cancer.  He  later  married  Clara  Wernette  of  Firth, 
they  live  at  Pingree,  Idaho.  Floyd  died  March  3, 
1993,  of  cancer,  and  is  buried  in  Blackfoot.  Lynn 
married  Rosetta  Dance,  later  divorced,  and  married 
Charlene  ?  and  then  divorced,  and  married  Beverly 
Welch,  and  they  lived  in  Shelley,  Idaho.  Dovey 
married  Dewey  Styhl;  he  passed  away  in  1976  and  she 
and  her  family  live  in  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

Dad  "Charley"  passed  away  in  January  1935 
at  the  age  of  50,  apparently  from  a  heart  attack.  Ethel 
Lent  lived  in  Idaho  Falls  until  the  time  of  her  death, 
April  19,  1983.  She  was  born  June  3,  1888,  in 
Chillicothe,  Missouri,  the  daughter  of  John  Jonas  and 
May  Katherine  Bascue  Emry.  She  attended  schools  in 
Missouri.  She  and  Charles  were  married  on  February 
27,  1906  at  Foster,  Missouri.  She  is  buried  in  the 
I  Grove  City  Cemetery. 

I  COMPILED  BY  ESTHER  LEONARDSON 


EMRY  LENT 

Emry  first  came  to  Dubois  with  his  family  in 
the  year  of  1916,  during  the  rush  of  the  Homestead 
Days. 

He  was  born  October  22,  1908,  in  Cando, 
North  Dakota,  the  son  of  Charles  Franklin  and  Ethel 
Mae  Emry  Lent.  He  lived  in  North  Dakota  until  he 
moved  with  his  family  to  Dubois. 

He  began  his  schooling  in  Dubois  where  he 
graduated  from  the  eighth  grade  from  the  old  school 
near  the  railroad  tracks.  At  this  time  there  was  only 
one  year  of  high  school  offered  in  this  school. 

His  next  move  was  to  Rich  to  attend  high 
school  in  Moreland.  He  drove  the  school  bus  during 
his  senior  year. 

On  February  2,  1937,  he  married  Florence 
Briggs  in  Blackfoot.  They  bought  a  farm  in  Wilson, 
where  they  lived  until  1945.  Their  last  move  was  to 
their  farm  in  Newdale  area  where  they  last  lived. 

They  had  on  son,  Kenneth  E.  Lent  of 
Newdale;  and  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Alan  D.  (Evonne) 
Rasmussen  of  Hibbard. 

Emry  passed  away  November  21,  1985,  at  his 
home  of  a  apparent  heart  attack.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Teton-Newdale  Cemetery. 

COMPILED  FROM  FAMILY  RECORDS 


LYNN  AND  BEVERELY  LENT 

After  retiring,  Lynn  and  his  wife,  Beverely, 
located  in  Spencer,  Idaho  where  they  acquired 
property  and  a  home  and  enjoyed  spending  the 
summer  months.  He  was  an  avid  sportsman.  During 
the  winter  time  they  would  come  up  to  go  snow 
machining  in  the  area,  and  take  trips  into  Yellowstone 
Park  by  way  of  Camas  Meadows. 

Lynn  was  born  June  11,  1916,  the  son  of 
Charles  and  Ethel  Mae  Emery  Lent  of  Lansford, 
North  Dakota.  Lynn  had  two  brothers,  Emry  and 
Floyd  and  two  sisters,  Esther  Lent  Leonardson  and 
Dovey  Lent  Styhl.  When  he  was  three  months  old  he 
came  with  his  family  to  the  Dubois  area  in   1916 
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where  they  acquired  their  homestead.  His  early 
school  days  were  at  Dubois.  In  1927  the  family 
moved  to  Pingree,  farming  there  until  1935.  His 
parents  are  buried  at  the  Grove  City  Cemetery  in 
Blackfoot. 

Lynn  married  Beverly  Welch  at  Elko,  Nevada 
November  7,  1953.  He  worked  as  a  Milk  Deliverer 
for  Kraft  Foods,  at  the  Idaho  National  Engineery,  and 
for  Burns  Brothers  Concrete. 

He  then  built  a  Service  Station  in  Shelley,  and 
operated  it  for  many  years  until  his  retirement. 

Lynn  passed  away  at  the  age  of  73,  on 
November  21,  1989  at  the  Eastern  Idaho  Regional 
Medical  Center  of  cancer,  which  he  had  been  fighting 
for  sometime. 

Survivors  at  the  time  he  died  included  his  wife 
of  Shelley;  two  sons,  David  L.  Lent  of  Pocatello,  and 
John  W.  Lent  of  Shelley;  one  daughter,  Linda  Moore 
of  Shelley;  two  sisters,  Esther  Leonardson  of  Idaho 
Falls  and  Dovey  Sty  hi  of  Pocatello,  and  one  brother, 
Floyd  Lent  of  Pingree;  1 1  grandchildren;  and  three 
great-grandchildren.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his 
parents  and  one  brother. 

Burial  was  in  the  Shelley  Hillcrest  Cemetery. 
NOTE;  Brother.  Floyd  Lent  passed  away  3-3-93. 
buried  at  Blackfoot  Cemetery. 

COMPILED  BY  SEVERELY  LENT 


ARTHUR  AND  MARY  WILSON 
LEONARDSON  FAMILY 

Arthur  J.  Leonardson,  the  first  child  of 
Charles  Harry  Leonardson  and  Ida  May  Dawley,  was 
born  Sept.  19,  1882,  at  Waterville,  Silver  Bow 
County,  Montana.  Arthur's  parents,  both  school 
teachers,  met  in  Kansas  at  a  Fourth  of  July 
celebration. 

Charles  earned  his  way  west  by  playing  the 
violin  for  dances  between  Rock  Springs  and  Butte, 
Montana,  fulfilling  a  desire  to  move  west  and 
purchase  a  farm  or  ranch.  After  arriving  in  Butte  he 
secured  employment  in  the  mines.  Later  he  sent 
money  for  Ida,  who  joined  him  by  traveling  by  stage 
coach  to  Dillon,  Montana. 

They  were  married  in  1881  in  Silver  Bow, 
Montana.  In  the  spring  of  1883,  with  baby  Arthur, 
they  journeyed  by  train  to  Camas,  Idaho,  and  were 


among  the  first  settlers  at  Medicine  Lodge.  A  log 
cabin  was  built  for  their  home,  and  they  began 
farming  by  raising  hay  and  grain,  and  later 
established  the  first  dairy  in  the  area.  Products  from 
the  dairy  which  included  eggs,  butter  and  milk,  were 
delivered  to  Dubois,  Camas  and  Lima,  Mt.  A 
distinctive  "L"  was  used  to  identify  butter  made  at  the 
Leonardson  dairy  operation. 

The  other  three  children  born  to  Charles  and 
Ida  were  delivered  at  the  old  log  home  at  Medicine 
Lodge.  These  off  spring  were:  Roy  D.  Leonardson 
(born  Sept.  3,  1884),  Carl  F.  Leonardson  (born  May 
27.  1886)  and  Frances  Bernice  (born  Sept.  6,  1900). 
Although  there  were  many  good  times  at  Medicine 
Lodge,  it  was  pioneering  times,  and  life  could  be 
pretty  rugged.  Ida  often  related  how  frightened  she 
was  one  day  when  an  Indian  came  to  the  home,  when 
the  men  were  away,  to  sharpen  his  knife.  Fearing  for 
their  lives,  Ida  and  the  young  boys  slipped  out  of  the 
back  of  the  house  and  through  the  field  3  miles  to  the 
neighbor's,  and  stayed  until  the  men  returned  and  sent 
the  Indian  away. 

The  boys  were  expected  to  help  with  the 
chores,  feeding  and  milking  the  dairy  stock,  and 
irrigating.  When  school  was  in  session,  the  three 
Leonardsons  walked  or  rode  horses  to  school  after 
doing  the  morning  chores.  Not  much  is  known 

about  Arthur's  formal  education,  but  he  was  excellent 
with  numbers  and  had  very  good  natural  intellectual 
ability. 

In  early  manhood,  Arthur  J.  and  a  friend, 
Harry  Holden,  became  partners  and  purchased  800 
acres  of  land  from  Winifield  Spiers.  At  this  time 
Arthur  was  courting  Mary  Wilson  of  Dubois,  who  was 
working  for  Mrs.  Otto  Erickson.  The  couple  were 
united  in  marriage  on  Thanksgiving  day,  Nov.  24, 
1904,  at  the  Erickson  home  by  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
George  B.  Edie.  They  made  their  home  at  Medicine 
Lodge  near  the  area  where  (in  1980)  Kenneth  Rowland 
currently  resides. 

In  1906  the  Leonardson  families  were  grateful 
to  have  Ida  Leonardson 's  parents,  Henry  and  Frances 
Dawley,  come  from  Nebraska  to  live  near  them.  The 
Dawley 's  are  buried  in  the  Dubois  Cemetery  as  are 
Charles  and  Ida  Leonardson. 

About  1910  Charles  Leonardson  and  sons, 
Arthur  J.  and  Carl,  purchased  many  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  which  became  known  as  the  "Leonardson 
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Ranch".  The  ranch  was  beautiful  with  adequate 
pasture,  a  good  stream  of  water,  fruit  trees  and  a  large 
amount  of  land  under  cultivation.  They  raised  cattle, 
horses,  and  about  700  head  of  hogs,  along  with  hay, 
grain  and  some  potatoes.  A  large  crew  was  hired  to 
harvest  the  crops  during  the  summer  and  fall,  Mary 
Leonardson  planned,  supervised  and  helped  with  this 
tremendous  task  of  feeding  the  hired  men  as  well  as 
caring  for  her  family.  Cooking  was  done  over  a  wood 
or  coal  fired  range.  Ice  was  cut  and  stored  in  the 
winter  for  summer  refrigeration. 

Nine  children  were  born  to  Arthur  and  Mary. 
All  were  assisted  into  life  by  their  grandmother,  Ida 
Leonardson,  who  acted  as  mid-wife.  Charles  Wayne 
was  born,  October  29,  1905:  Ida  Fern,  December  29, 
1906:  Anna  Mary,  July  13,  1909:  Richard  Rhule,  June 
25,  1911:  Gladys  Lx)uise,  December  19,  1913:  Beth, 
April  24,  1915:  Arthur  Jr.  July  22,  1919  (died  March 
19,  1922)  Harry  Theadore,  March  10,  1921  and  Veda 
Mae,  May  29,  1923.  Arthur  was  very  active  in 
community  affairs.  At  Medicine  Lodge  he  was 
chairman  of  the  school  board  and  was  instrumental  in 
getting  the  brick  school  house  built  in  1919.  Having 
a  vision  of  the  future,  he  saw  that  space  was  allocated 
in  the  school  for  inside  plumbing  although  it  was 
never  installed.  He  was  also  Sunday  School 
Superintendent.  In  political  circles,  he  served  as 
County  Commissioner  from  this  district,  1924-1933, 
and  was  proud  to  be  a  Republican.  After  moving  to 
Dubois  in  1931  he  served  as  County  Assessor  for  over 
20  years  (a  position  he  was  holding  at  the  time  of  his 
death).  He  was  treasurer  of  the  Clark  County 
Chapter,  American  Red  Cross  and  trustee  of  the 
Dubois  School  district.  After  losing  their  ranch 
holdings,  the  family  moved  to  Dubois  in  1931  to  make 
their  home.  He  worked  as  foreman  of  the  W.P.A. 
before  being  elected  Assessor  for  Clark  County. 

A  Golden  Wedding  Anniversary  Celebration 
was  enjoyed  by  their  sons  and  daughters  and  families 
and  friends.  The  reception  was  held  on  November  24, 
1954,  at  the  Dubois  Community  Baptist  Church. 

The  couple  was  killed  in  an  automobile 
ccident  on  May  26,  1956  near  Garrison,  Mt.  Joint 
ervices  were  held  before  a  large  congregation  of 
riends  and  relatives,  in  Dubois  on  May  31,  1956,  and 
ley  were  buried  in  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 


MARY  LEONARSON 

Mary  Emma  Wilson,  daughter  of  Richard  and 
Mary  Ann  Taylor  Wilson,  was  born  November  28, 
1884  at  South  Cotton  Wood,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Three  other  children  were  born  to  this  couple: 
George  W.,  Eli  R.,  and  Elizabeth  Ellen.  Each  died 
the  day  of  birth.  As  the  mother  was  in  poor  health, 
the  family  made  their  home  in  Arizona  for  awhile, 
believing  this  would  help  her  health.  Mary  Ann 
Wilson  (Polly)  died  November  17,  1889  in  Salt  Lake 
City  at  25-years  of  age.  Mary  Enrnia  was  only  five. 
Feeling  he  was  unable  to  care  for  his  only  child, 
Richard  Wilson  felt  he  wanted  to  send  her  to  New 
York  City  to  some  of  his  folks,  but  Grandmother  Shell 
just  wouldn't  hear  of  this  and  took  Mary  into  her 
home,  were  she  lived  and  attended  school  in  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Her  father  married  Enmia  Louise  Holden,  a 
cousin  of  Mary  Ann  Taylor,  and  in  1896  at  thirteen 
years  of  age  Mary  Emma  came  to  Idaho  with  her 
father  and  step-mother  to  dry  farm  40  acres  of  land 
south  of  Dubois,  Idaho.  Mary  Emma  recalled  her 
father's  love  for  her,  remembering  how  he  would 
tenderly  take  her  in  his  arms  and  hold  her  as  he 
rocked  and  sang  to  her. 

Three  sons  were  born  to  Richard  and  Emma 
Louise:  Warren,  Henry  R.  and  Arthur  G.  The  father, 
Richard  Wilson,  died  of  cancer  May  12,  1902.  Emma 
Holden  Wilson  then  married  George  B.  Edie.  They 
had  one  son.  Jay  Edie.  Now  the  family  resided  on  the 
Edie  Ranch,  Medicine  Lodge  Canyon. 

The  girls  were  taught  to  work  and  were 
expected  to  keep  themselves.  Mary  helped  at  home 
and  worked  in  several  other  homes;  she  secured 
employment  at  the  Reynold's  Hotel,  and  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage  was  working  in  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Otto  Erickson  in  Dubois. 


.  V 


"Art"  &  Mary  Leonardson 
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Arthur  J.  Leonardson  and  Mary  Emma  Wilson 
were  united  in  marriage  on  November  24,  1904,  at  the 
Otto  Erickson  home  by  Justice  of  the  Peace,  George 
B.  Edie,  in  the  presence  of  a  few  friends  and  relatives. 
Mary  was  radiant  in  her  high-necked  lace  gown  that 
featured  four  layers  of  ruffles  on  the  skirt  and  train. 
The  sleeves  were  gathered  below  the  shoulders  with  a 
ruffle,  full  yet  tapered  at  the  wrist.  A  reception 
followed.  (The  former  Erickson  home  is  still  standing 
in  Dubois,  the  Judy  Lingo  home). 

The  newlyweds  made  their  home  on  the 
Leonardson  ranch  at  Medicine  Lodge.  Thousands  of 
acres  comprised  the  Leonardson  Ranch.  They  raised 
cattle,  horses,  and  hogs  along  with  hay,  grain  and 
potatoes.  They  also  had  the  first  dairy  in  the  area. 
Mary  Leonardson  planned,  supervised,  and  helped 
with  the  tremendous  task  of  feeding  the  hired  men,  a 
large  crew  during  the  harvest,  as  well  as  rearing  a 
family  of  nine  children. 

Cooking  was  done  on  a  coal-wood  range.  In 
the  early  days  the  running  water  was  outside  and  the 
indoor  plumbing  was  also  outside.  Water  for  the 
endless  washing  of  dishes  and  clothes  was  heated  in  a 
reservoir  on  the  stove.  Saturday  night  bath  water  was 
heated  the  same  way.  Always  there  were  clothes  to 
wash;  and  drying  them  in  the  winter  when  they  froze 
before  one  could  hang  them  on  the  line,  was  another 
ordeal  to  contend  with.  Then  we  could  mention  the 
mending,  ironing,  butter  to  churn,  garden  to  tend, 
fruit  to  can,  helping  with  the  butchering,  meals  to  fix, 
house  to  clean,  sewing  to  be  done,  children  to  ready 
for  school,  and  babies  needing  attention.  It  was  a 
full  life,  but  an  enjoyable  one,  for  Mary  was  a 
devoted  wife  and  mother  and  nurse  to  the  family 
through  the  flu  epidemic.  One  time  the  entire  family 
was  down  with  yellow  jaundice;  another  time  they  had 
whooping  cough  as  well  as  the  usual  childhood 
diseases.  The  grandmother,  Ida  May  Dawley 
Leonardson,  who  lived  near  them  on  the  ranch,  was 
the  mid-wife  when  the  children  were  born. 

Supplies  came  from  Dubois  by  team  as  did  the 
doctor  when  really  needed.  The  children  and  family 
participated  in  school  and  community  affairs.  Church 
services,  dances  and  all  community  gatherings  were 
held  at  the  school.  Travel  was  by  team  and  wagon  or 
sleigh.  Later  the  Model  T  replaced  this  mode  of 
travel . 

Times  were  sometimes  hard  ~  money  wasn't 


always  plentiful  ~  but  the  family  recalls  with  joy  the 
days  shared  as  a  family  on  the  ranch.  They  recall 
their  mothers  love  and  patience,  a  quick  smile  making 
their  lives  pleasant  and  full.  She  taught  in  her  subtle 
way  proper  manners,  family  rules  and  guide  lines,  and 
expected  them  to  abide  by  them. 
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The  Children 

Mary  suffered  with  severe  headaches  and  often 
went  about  her  motherly  duties  with  a  cold  cloth 
wrapped  around  her  head  to  help  ease  the  pain. 

After  losing  their  ranch  holding  in  Medicine 
Lodge  during  the  depression  in  1931,  they  moved  to 
Dubois,  Idaho  to  make  their  home.  Mary  continued 
as  a  home-maker,  wife,  mother,  and  now 
mother-in-law  and  grandmother.  The  grandchildren 
adored  her. 

In  November  1954  their  sons  and  daughters 
honored  them  on  their  Golden  Anniversary.  The 
event  was  held  in  the  Community  Baptist  Church  with 
a  special  program,  wedding  cake,  pictures  and  gifts. 
All  the  family  was  present  with  friends  and  other 
relatives. 

Mary  was  active  in  Republican  circles,  the 
LDS  Relief  Society  and  the  Ladies  Aid,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Rebekah  Lodge.  During  these  years 
in  Dubois  she  was  a  constant  companion  of  her 
devoted  husband  as  she  journeyed  with  him  over  the 
county  as  he  performed  his  duty  as  Assessor  of  Clark 
County. 

They  especially  liked  to  travel  to  see  their 
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married  children  and  grandchildren.  While  on  such  a 
trip  Arthur  and  Mary  went  to  death  together,  killed  in 
an  automobile  accident,  May  26,  1956  in  Montana. 
They  are  buried  in  Dubois  Cemetery. 

COMPLIED  BY  GLADYS  L.  LEONARDSON 


CHARLES  H.  AND  IDA  MAY  DAWLEY 
LEONARDSON 


Carl.  Roy.  Arthur. 
Charles  H..  Frances  &  Ida  M. 

Charles  H.  Leonardson,  early  pioneer  of  the 
Medicine  Lodge  area,  was  born  the  second  son  of 
Jacob  and  Esther  M.  Leonardson  in  1857,  on  a  farm 
near  Waterloo,  Wisconsin.  He  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  state  and  later  became  a  teacher, 
teaching  in  western  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  This 
vocation  he  followed  until  1879  when  he  moved  to 
Rock  Springs,  Wyoming.  From  there  he  moved  to 
Butte,  Montana,  where  he  lived  until  1884,  when  he 
came  to  this  part  of  the  country  to  spend  the  balance 
of  his  days. 

Charles  met  his  future  wife,  Ida  May  Dawley, 
in  Kansas  at  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration.  She  was 
also  a  teacher,  and  was  teaching  school  in  this  area. 
When  he  left  the  area,  they  wrote  letters  for  about  a 
year  and  were  engaged.  Charles  and  one  of  his 
friends  traveled  from  Rock  Springs  to  Butte  playing 
for  dances.    He  played  the  violin.    About  a  year  after 


he  went  to  Butte,  he  sent  money  for  Ida  to  come. 
They  were  married  in  Silver  Bow,  Montana,  in  1881. 
She  rode  the  stage  coach  out  and  he  met  her  at  Dillon, 
Montana.  They  were  married  that  evening  in  the  hotel 
parlor  in  the  presence  of  some  of  Charles'  friends. 
They  made  their  home  in  Walkerville,  and  one  year 
later  their  first  son,  Arthur  J.  Leonardson,  was  born. 
Charles  worked  in  the  mines  for  about  a  year  and 
decided  to  try  and  get  a  ranch  some  place.  He  had  a 
friend,  Sandy  McNeil,  who  came  to  Camas  to  look 
over  the  country  around  Medicine  Lodge.  He  started 
out  from  the  head  of  Blue  Creek  on  snowshoes  to  mail 
a  letter  to  his  friend,  Charley.  However,  a  severe 
blizzard  came.  He  broke  a  snowshoe,  and  was  found 
frozen  to  death  near  the  sinks  of  Medicine  Lodge.  He 
had  a  letter  in  his  pocket  telling  Charles  not  to  come 
to  Idaho  -  too  much  snow  and  cold.  However, 
Charles,  Ida  and  baby  Arthur  had  already  arrived  at 
Camas,  Idaho.  So  in  the  spring  of  1883,  they  settled 
in  Medicine  Lodge  and  were  among  the  first  settlers, 
settling  on  the  land  that  was  his  home  for  thirty-two 
years. 

During  his  early  life  in  this  section,  Mr. 
Leonardson  was  hale  and  hardy  and  nothing  in  the  line 
of  work  was  too  hard  for  him.  He  ran  cattle  on  what 
was  then  the  range,  and  what  is  now  the  homes  of 
many  people  of  this  part  of  the  country.  The  weather, 
no  matter  how  cold  or  severe,  was  never  a  match  for 
the  sturdy  character,  and  he  took  the  bitter  with  the 
sweet  -  ever  smiling  and  having  a  cheery  word  for 
those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

Mr.  Leonardson,  with  the  aid  of  his  family, 
made  what  was  a  vast  expanse  of  sage  brush  and 
willows,  into  one  of  the  finest  ranches  in  this  section. 
They  first  built  a  log  home  and  raised  hay  and  grain. 
Two  more  sons  and  a  daughter  were  born  in  the  old 
house.  Roy  D.  Leonardson,  September  3,  1884,  Carl 
F.  Leonardson,  May  26,  1886,  and  Frances  Bernice, 
September  6,  1900. 

The  Leonardson  family  slowly  developed  a 
dairy  herd  of  fifty  cows,  the  largest  dairy  operation 
between  Market  Lake,  (now  Roberts)  Idaho  and  Butte, 
Montana.  The  pound  bricks,  each  bearing  the  big  "L" 
were  sold  in  Dubois  and  shipped  to  Montana. 
Many  good  times  were  had  at  Medicine  Lodge  with 
many  parties  and  dances.  Violin  music  for  dancing 
was  supplied  by  Charles  H.  Leonardson.  They  had 
many  square  dances.     It  was  pioneering  and  life  was 
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pretty  rugged. 

The  Leonardsons  hired  a  great  many  men  to 
help  harvest  the  crops.  The  Leonardson  ranch  was 
very  nice  with  beautiful  pastures  and  large  streams  of 
water.  There  was  good  fishing  and  beautiful  trees  for 
shade  and  fruit  trees  for  fruit  harvest.  While  their 
first  home  was  a  spacious  log  cabin,  they  had  a  white 
frame  home,  built  by  Henry  Dawley,  when  they 
moved  here. 

Charles  Leonardson's  father  was  Jacob 
Codington  Leonardson,  and  his  mother  was  Esther  M. 
Forsythe.  They  were  from  France,  and  their  name  in 
French  was  D.  Fontinach.  They  changed  it  to 
Forsythe  when  they  moved  to  the  United  States.  They 
are  descendants  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Charles 
Leonardson  is  a  descendant  of  Daniel  Webster. 

Charles  Leonardson  died  December  7,  1916, 
from  a  short  illness  of  bronchitis.  The  funeral  was 
conducted  from  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Dubois,  and 
the  church  was  filled  to  overflowing  --  Rev.  K.L. 
Houlder,  Rector,  officiated.  Mr.  Leonardson  was  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  church,  a  true  Christian,  as 
well  as  a  worker  for  the  denomination.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  men  in  the 
community.  He  was  one  of  those  who  thought  nothing 
was  too  good  for  his  family  and  the  affection  was 
equally  returned. 

Charles  Leonardson  is  buried  in  the  Dubois 
Cemetery. 


IDA  MAY  DAWLEY  LEONARDSON 

Ida  May  Dawley  was  born  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island  on  October  30,  1859  the  daughter  of 
Henry  G.  Dawley  and  Francis  A.  Green  Dawley. 
When  she  was  five  years  old,  the  family  left  Rhcxle 
Island  and  settled  in  Illinois.  From  there  they  went  to 
Kansas  by  wagon  and  team.  They  were  in  Kansas  two 
years,  and  because  of  a  terrible  drought  the  family  lost 
all  they  had,  and  moved  to  Nebraska.  The  father  built 


a  new  house,  but  a  cyclone  swept  the  home  completely 
away.  He  then  built  a  second  home,  only  to  have  it 
destroyed  by  a  fire.  After  this,  they  moved  back  to 
Kansas  and  made  a  sod  house  to  live  in. 

Ida  had  two  sisters,  Henrietta  and  Ora 
Dawley.  A  brother,  Way  land,  died  at  the  age  of 
eleven  years. 

Ida  walked  and  drove  the  cattle  all  the  way 
from  Kansas  to  Nebraska.  She  was  barefoot  most  of 
the  way.  She  never  really  had  her  own  pair  of  shoes 
to  wear  until  she  was  twelve  years  old.  As  a  child, 
she  had  to  wear  black  alpaco  dresses  because  her 
father  went  to  a  sale  and  bought  yards  and  yards  of 
this  material.  She  hated  to  wear  the  dresses  made 
from  this  material  and  also  the  pantaloons  that  were 
fashionable  in  those  days.  The  girls  were  so  excited 
then  their  mother  was  able  to  buy  pink  gingham  to 
make  their  dresses. 

As  a  child,  Ida  was  an  excellent  speller  in 
school  and  often  would  out  spell  the  entire  class  in 
"Spelling  Bees."  She  loved  to  dance  and  go  to  parties 
and  had  many  friends.  One  winter  the  horses  were 
sick,  so  they  used  the  oxen  to  go  to  parties.  She  liked 
to  spend  time  with  her  Grandmother  Dawley,  a 
widow,  and  they  were  the  best  of  friends. 

Her  father  and  two  uncles,  Frank  and  Charles 
Dawley,  were  in  the  Civil  War. 

The  mother  and  the  children  had  a  very  hard 
time  during  the  war.  They  were  so  poor  they  had  to  , 
live  on  corn  meal.  The  father  had  the  measles  while  in  ' 
the  army  and  had  to  sleep  in  a  tent  on  the  cold 
ground.  He  nearly  died.  To  have  any  candy  or  a 
sweet  was  a  big  treat.  Ida  said  she  will  always 
remember  the  striped  candy  her  Uncle  Frank  brought 
home  to  her  after  the  war.  The  government  only 
allowed  twenty  dollars  a  month  for  the  family  tc 
survive  on. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Ida  taught  school  in  the 
Bates  settlement,  and  she  had  to  walk  six  miles  to  thf 
school.    She  taught  school  for  eight  years.   She  couJi 
also  remember  the  campaign  speeches  of  Abrahar 
Lincoln  and  Stephen  Douglas. 

Ida  met  Charles  H.  Leonardson  at  Kansas . 
a  Fourth  of  July  celebration.  He  had  been  in  a  fig 
and  whipped  one  of  the  men  of  the  town.  He  was  al: 
a  teacher.  They  became  good  friends,  and  wrc 
letters  to  each  other  for  a  year.  When  he  sent  for  h 
to  come  to  Montana  for  their  marriage,  she  rode  \' 
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stage  coach  to  Dillon,  Montana.  They  were  married 
that  evening  at  Silver  Bow,  Montana  in  the  hotel 
parlor.  They  made  their  home  in  Walkerville, 
Montana  where  Charles  was  employed  at  the  mines. 
In  the  spring  of  1883,  they  came  by  train  from 
Montana  to  Camas,  Idaho,  and  then  onto  Medicine 
Lxxige  with  their  first  child,  Arthur  J.  Leonardson. 
They  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  Medicine  lA)dge. 
They  built  a  log  home  and  started  farming  and 
ranching.  Two  more  sons,  Roy  D.  Leonardson, and 
Carl  F.  Leonardson,  and  a  daughter,  Frances 
Bernice,were  born  to  this  couple. 

Their  successful  pioneering  and  ranching 
operations  can  be  read  in  the  history  of  her  husband, 
Charles.  Ida  May  Leonardson  certainly  contributed 
her  part,  helping  to  milk  cows  for  the  dairy  operation 
and  everything  else  when  needed.  She  was  the  cook 
for  all  the  threshers  and  hired  men  as  well  as  being  a 
wife,  a  mother,  homemaker,  and  companion  to  her 
husband. 


Ida  May  &  May  Matthews 

In  the  year  1906,  they  welcomed  Ida's 
llents,  Henry  G.  Dawley  and  Francis  A.  Green 
H^'ley  to  Medicine  Lodge,  from  Kansas.  They  soon 
b  t  a  white  frame  home,  and  did  what  they  could  to 
h  I  the  Leonardson  family.  The  mother,  France  died 
fi  1 ,  and  Henry  continued  to  live  in  the  home  until  his 
dt|h.  Burial  for  them  both  was  in  Dubois  Cemetery. 
M  Ida  May  Leonardson  was  a  resident  of  Medicine 
Lc  ;e,  or  Small,  Idaho  for  fifty-four  years.  She  died 
at  2  age  of  78,  in  an  Idaho  Falls  hospital  due  to 
diajtes   and   old   age.    Burial   was   in   the   Dubois 


Cemetery. 

COMPILED  BY  GLADYS  L.  LEONARDSON/FAMILY 


CARL  F.  AND  LEAH  THOMAS 
LEONARDSON 


Carl  Leonardson  &  Family. 
Juanita.  Iva.  Elmer.  Virginia 

"I've  seen  the  transportation  come  from  oxen 
team  to  Apollo  16,"  said  Carl  F.  Leonardson,  who 
turned  92  years  young  the  26  of  May,  1978. 

Mr.  Leonardson  was  born  at  Small,  Idaho, 
May  26,  1886,  the  youngest  son  of  Charles  H. 
Leonardson  and  Ida  May  Dawley.  Also  born  to  this 
family  were  sons:  Roy,  Arthur  and  Jay,  and  one 
sister,  Francis  Bernice.  Jay  was  accidently  drowned 
in  Irving  Creek,  and  three  children  died  in  infancy. 

Charles  H.  Leonardson,  his  father,  was  born 
and  raised  in  Waterloo,  Wisconsin.  He  taught  school 
in  Kansas,  ventured  west  to  Rock  Springs,  Wyoming, 
working  in  the  coal  mine,  then  moved  on  to  Butte, 
Montana. 

The  Leonardson  family  made  another  move, 
this  time  to  establish  the  Leonardson's  homestead  in 
1883,  filing  on  160  acres,  where  they  farmed  and  had 
a  cattle  business.  The  Elder  Leonardson  ran  a  dairy 
business,  milking  as  many  as  50  cows  by  hand.  With 
a  50  gallon  "horse  powered"  churn,  they  supplied 
butter  to  Monida,  Lima  and  Dubois.  Carl 
remembered  well  ~  how  the  family  molded  the  butter. 
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wrapped  and  stamped  each  pound.  During  the  winter, 
the  family  cut  and  stored  ice  in  the  ice  house  for 
summer  use  out  of  the  nearby  Medicine  Lodge  creek. 
This  was  used  to  pack  the  butter  on  dehveries,  and 
also  for  the  family  ice  box. 

He  saw  many  changes  during  his  days  in  this 
county.  He  attended  the  first  Medicine  Lodge  School 
as  a  young  lad,  when  it  was  located  in  the  west  field 
of  the  upper  "Tuffy"  Webster  ranch,  known  as  Dist. 
#24.  Mrs.  T.R.  Jones  was  his  first  teacher.  They 
were  from  Blackfoot,  Idaho.  Traveling  to  school  was 
by  foot,  horseback,  or  buggy.  Carl's  second  school, 
and  Leah's  first  ~  was  the  first  constructed  building 
was  the  Ellis  School  District  #7.  It  was  a  log  building 
his  father,  and  Leah's  father,  along  with  Mr.  J.D. 
Ellis  and  others,  were  instrumental  in  constructing  on 
the  west  side  of  Medicine  Lodge  creek  in  the  field  of 
the  J.D.  EUis  ranch  property. 

Carl  recalled  as  a  small  lad,  that  Dry  Creek, 
orginally  a  railroad  siding,  began  to  develop  as  a  new 
town  in  1892,  and  was  a  few  years  later  renamed 
Dubois.  In  those  days,  he  noted  that  families  made 
very  few  trips  away  from  home,  unless  it  was 
necessary.  At  lower  Medicine  Lodge,  near  the  school 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek,  the  Small  Post 
Office  and  Store  was  established  in  one  building, 
about  a  mile  south  of  his  parents  ranch,  on  the  J.D. 
Ellis  property.  The  Indians  camped  to  the  south  of 
this  location  along  Medicine  Lodge  creek  in  the 
summer.  They  often  came  into  the  store  to  bargain 
for  items  they  wanted. 

Carl,  as  a  young  man,  decided  to  try 
something  on  his  own,  and  in  1907  went  to  work  for 
The  Miller  &  Pyke  Mercantile,  in  Dubois.  This  he 
recalls  as  the  site  of  the  first  Post  Office  of  Dubois, 
which  he  sometimes  assisted  with. 

Carl  and  Leah  Thomas  were  united  in 
marriage  25  of  December,  1907.  She  was  a  childhood 
sweetheart,  and  they  grew  up  on  lower  Medicine 
Lodge  as  neighbors.  Leah  told  that  she  purchased  the 
material  for  her  wedding  dress  at  the  Small  Store, 
located  next  to  the  Thomas  ranch. 

Leah  was  born  August  12,  1885,  at  Malad, 
Idaho,  the  daughter  of  B.D.  and  Matilda  Thomas. 
She  was  raised  on  Medicine  Lodge,  where  she 
received  her  education  in  the  nearby  log  school. 


Leah  Thomas  age  16 
&  Carl  F.  Leonardson 

The  young  couple  moved  to  Twin  Falls, 
Idaho,  operating  a  cleaning  and  pressing  shop.  For 
a  short  time  Carl,  together  with  Thomas  Beach,  had 
a  real  estate  office  in  Twin  Falls.  Carl  and  Leah 
returned  to  Medicine  Lodge  to  join  his  father  and 
brother,  Arthur,  in  1909  to  form  the  Leonardson 
Ranching  Company. 

All  of  Carl  and  Leah's  children  were  born  on 
Medicine  Lodge  including:  five  boys  and  three  girls: 
Kenneth  K.  of  Twin  Falls,  Iva  May  Hoopes,  Juanita 
Rasmussen,  and  Elmer  Charles  of  Dubois  and  Virginia 
Mable  Laird  of  Idaho  Falls.  Three  boys,  Melvin  Jay, 
Warren  G.  and  Kermit,  died  quite  young. 

Carl  assumed  the  office  of  Assessor  of  Clark 
County  in  1920,  an  office  he  held  for  four  terms  until 
January  10,  1929.  He  moved  his  family  to  Dubois 
and  during  the  1929  session  of  the  Idaho  State 
Legislature  he  was  "Proof  Reader"  for  the  house  of 
Representatives.  He  was  appointed  Deputy  Clerk, 
Auditor  and  Recorder  of  Clark  County,  Idaho,  in  the 
spring  of  1929,  a  position  he  held  until  the  fall  of 
1932..  Carl  decided  to  take  Correspondence  courses 
in  Real  Estate  and,  brokerage  and  a  course  in  law 
through  the  Extension  University  of  Los  Angles.  He 
served  on  the  Independent  School  District  board  from 
1923  until  1941,  total  of  18  years.  He  served  as  clerk 
for  the  Village  of  Dubois,  15  years,  beginning  in 
1933,  and  as  government  appeal  agent  for  Clark 
County,  during  World  War  II. 
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In  1930  Carl  and  his  son,  Kenneth,  purchased 
the  Dubois  Drug  Store,  then  in  1933  they  initiated  the 
Pilot  Cash  Store,  with  younger  son,  Elmer,  assisting 
in  its  operation.  Leah  operated  the  Soda  Fountain, 
maintained  in  their  store,  as  well  as  the  ready  to  wear 
department.  The  name  "Pilot"  Carl  chose  because  of 
the  first  pilot  who  landed  a  plane  at  the  Dubois 
Airport.  Kenneth  chose  to  move  to  Twin  Falls,  at 
which  time,  Elmer,  and  his  dad  operated  the  family 
business.  After  Carl's  retirement  the  business  was 
operated  by  Elmer  and  his  sons,  Mike  and  Terry. 
Sometime  later  Elmer  retired  with  his  sons  continuing 
the  family  operation  until  the  spring  of  1990. 

Carl  and  Leah  were  members  and  supporters 
of  the  Dubois  Community  Baptist  Church.  She  was  a 
long  time  member  of  the  Dubois  Ladies  Aid. 

He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Dubois 
Lions  Club  and  of  the  Odd  Fellows  Lodge  No.  146  in 
Dubois,  presented  with  a  life  membership  in  the 
Dubois  PTA  in  1958,  and  was  a  Grand  Marshall  for 
the  Clark  County  Rodeo  and  Parade.  In  the  Lions 
Club  the  family  was  presented  a  three  generation 
Lions  Recognition  —  presented  to  Carl,  Elmer  and 
Terry  Leonardson. 

The  Leonardsons,  upon  retiring,  enjoyed 
traveling  to  New  York  and  spending  their  winters  in 
Arizona  from  1956  to  1964,  traveling  to  some  40 
states  and  visiting  Mexico  and  Canada. 

Leah  passed  away  in  September  28,  1964  at 
her  home  in  Dubois. 

As  a  charter  member  of  the  Clark  County 
Historical  Society  Board,  Carl  will  long  be 
remembered  for  his  collection  of  histories  of  pioneer 
families,  all  of  which  are  published  in  this  edition  of 
the  Settlers  of  the  Silver  Sage.  Being  a  man  with  a 
remarkable  memory  and  wit,  he  continued  to  share  his 
stories  with  the  board  until  his  death  at  age  94, 
October  26,  1980.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  proud 
to  be  the  oldest  resident  in  Clark  County. 

Carl  and  Leah  were  laid  to  rest  in  the  family 
plot  in  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

COMPILED  BY  CARL  F.  LEONARDSON 


SIMP  V.  AND  MARY  ALVINA 
HUNTSMAN  LEONARD 


Leonard  Family 
Svlva.  Rodney.  Levoir.   Telva. 
Irene.  Mary  Alvira.  Simp.  Elgie 

Simp  V.  Leonard  (1872-1941)  and  Mary 
Alvina  Huntsman  Leonard  (1880-1926)  homesteaded 
320  acres  at  the  east  end  of  Kilgore,  Idaho,  in 
October,  1914.  They  had  lived  in  the  Grand  Junction, 
Colorado  area  and  Eastern  part  of  Utah.  When  they 
arrived  in  Kilgore  they  had  five  children. 

Simp  was  born  in  Indiana,  while  Mary  Alvina 
came  from  Annabelle,  Utah.  Their  older  children, 
Telva,  Sylvia,  and  Calvin  were  born  in  Loma, 
Colorado,  Rodney  in  Myers,  Utah,  and  Levoir  in 
Fruita,  Colorado.  Elgie  and  Irene  were  bom  after 
they  moved  to  Kilgore.  They  had  seven  children  in 
all. 

Life  was  not  easy,  but  they  were  a  family 
together.  Simp  worked  for  the  Wood  Live  Stock 
Company  for  quite  a  few  years.  The  children  did 
chores,  milked  cows,  helped  build  fences.  They 
walked  or  rode  a  horse  to  school.  In  the  summers 
they  put  hay  up  for  others  in  Camas  Meadows  for  a 
share  of  hay  to  feed  their  cattle.  While  in  Kilgore, 
they  lived  on  the  homestead,  Casper,  Osborne  and 
Crocker  places.  The  following  are  their  children  and 
grandchildren: 

CALVIN:  (1910-1923)  oldest  son  died  of  diphtheria, 
while  living  on  the  homestead.  Simp  and  Mary 
Alvina  both  had  several  strokes  before  passing  away. 
Mary  was  ill  for  almost  three  years,  before  her  death. 
The  three  are  buried  in  the  newest  Kilgore  cemetery. 
TELVA:  (1906-1977)  married  Lynn  Barney.  They 
had  six  children,  LaMoyne,  Myrtle,  Velda,  Opal,  then 
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twins,  Janet  and  Ray,  who  passed  away  as  infants. 
Telva  was  Postmaster  for  Humphrey,  Idaho  for 
nineteen  years. 

SYLVA;  (1907-  )  married  Leiand  Barney  from 
Elsinare,  Utah  and  they  lived  most  of  their  married 
life  in  Utah.  Their  children  were:  LeGrand,  (Leiand, 
died  as  infant)  Don,  Varlan,  Patsy  and  Bonnie. 
RODNEY;  (1911-1973  married  Beulah  Rice  from 
Indiana  and  they  moved  to  Indiana,  then  to  Michigan; 
they  had  three  sons,  James,  Jerry  and  Larry. 
LEVOIR:  (1912-1985)  married  Ello  Verna  Smith 
(1925-1983)  from  Parker,  Idaho,  had  six  children: 
Elnora,  Jeanette,  who  passed  away  as  infant,  Larry, 
Randall,  Kim  and  Bart.  Levoir  and  Verna's  first 
home  was  in  Kilgore.  Elnora  was  born  while  they 
were  living  there.  They  later  moved  to  Teton  City, 
but  continue  to  spend  much  time  during  the  summers 
in  Kilgore.  They  bought  a  farm  in  Parker  area 
(St. Anthony,  Rt.2)  and  resided  there  till  Levoir  had  a 
stroke,  then  moved  to  St.  Anthony. 
IRENE;  married  Harold  Grain,  had  a  daughter,  Eva 
Mae,  passed  away  as  an  infant,  two  sons,  Harry  and 
Terry.  Harold  passed  away  and  she  remarried  and 
had  four  more  sons,  one  passing  away  as  an  infant. 
Rex,  Kenneth  and  Kevin.  Irene  lives  in  St.  Anthony 
now. 

ELGIE;  (1920-  )  married  Mary  Smith  (1922-  ).  He 
served  in  World  War  II,  almost  four  years.  ElRoy, 
oldest  son,  was  22  months  old  when  Elgie  got  home. 
We  spent  from  early  spring  to  late  fall  in  Kilgore, 
milking  cows,  fencing,  taking  care  of  cattle  and 
helping  Vadnais  in  haying.  In  1951  we  bought  a  farm 
next  to  Levoirs  and  from  then  on  our  time  has  been 
divided  between  Kilgore  and  Parker.  Both  places  are 
home  to  Elgie  and  Levoir  and  their  families.  Elgie 
and  Mary's  children  are:  ElRoy,  Connie,  Paula, 
Marion,  Shane,  Boyd  and  Brenda  Kaye. 

Mary  and  Verna,  sisters,  married  brothers, 
Elgie  and  Levoir.  The  parents  of  Mary  and  Verna 
were  Roy  A.  and  Catherine  E.  Flint  Smith.  There 
were  also  three  sons,  Walter,  Howard,  Arthur,  who 
loved  to  spend  time  with  Mary,  Verna  and  families  in 
Kilgore.  Roy  and  his  father  and  some  others  of  the 
family,  each  homesteaded  160  acres  in  Camas 
Meadows,  and  the  Idmon  area.  Simp  and  Mary 
Alvina's  children,  grandchildren  and  great 
grandchildren  are  grateful  for  what  they  did  for  them. 
They  still  enjoy  horseback  riding,  fencing,  camping. 


fishing,  hunting,  the  beauty  and  quietness,  the 
togetherness  of  family  in  Kilgore,  whenever  possible. 
The  homestead  is  still  owned  by  Elgie  Leonard  and 
family,  and  Levoirs's  family.  We  are  grateful  for  our 
treasured  memories  and  enjoyment  we  have. 

COMPILED  BY  MARY  SMITH  LEONARD 


DAVID  PAUL  AND  TARRI  TANNER 
LEONARDSON 


Jennifer.  Tarri.  David. 
Logan  &  Nathan 

David  Paul  Leonardson  is  the  third  child,  and 
second  son,  born  to  R,  Rhule  and  Gladys  Laird 
Leonardson. 

A  New  Years  pinochle  party  with  family 
friends.  Dale  and  Ruth  Willes,  was  well  under  way 
when  David  announced  he  was  to  be  born,  January  1, 
1950.  He  wasn't  honored  as  the  first  baby  born  in 
1950  at  the  Idaho  Falls  LDS  Hospital  even  with  that 
fast  trip  to  the  Falls  and  disturbing  Dr.  Truxall. 

Always  a  sensitive  and  handsome  child  he  had 
many  winning  ways  and  those  expressive  large  brown 
eyes,  endeared  him  to  family  and  friends.  At  an  early 
age  he  loved  to  be  in  the  kitchen  with  his  Mom  and 
had  his  own  tie  around  apron. 

School  began  in  September  1956,  with  Ruth 
Willes  as  teacher.  David  loved  school  events  and 
participated  in  them  all.  Play  Day  was  a  day  to 
compete  and  to  strive  to  win  events.  The  love  of 
his  life  and  still  is,  the  out  of  doors,  camping, 
hunting,  fishing,  hiking  and  so  on. 
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He  liked  to  be  called  the  Mountain  Man-  now  as  a 
grown  man  he  has  developed  the  love  of  horses  and 
likes  to  ride  and  to  hunt,  and  camp  out  in  the 
mountains.  In  1988  David  killed  a  Boone  and  Crocket 
bull  elk  with  his  'black  powder'  ritle.  It  now  hangs  in 
the  Dubois  Leather  Shop. 

David  was  active  in  school  events,  Junior 
High  Choir,  Clark  County  High  Band,  the  High 
School  choir,  talent  shows,  performing  in  a  quartet 
with  Monte  McClure,  Claude  Walstrom  and  Terry 
Leonardson.  The  quartet  sang  for  Lion  Club  events, 
traveling  in  the  area  and  also  had  a  Trumpet  Quartet. 

David  took  lessons  in  piano  from  his  Aunt 
Verla  Webster  and  later  from  Dr.  Chester  Hill  at 
Ricks  College,  Rexburg.  David  and  Tauna 
Ercanbrack,  with  Verla  Webster  on  the  organ  and  with 
Dr.  Hill,  presented  a  Spring  Concert  in  Dubois. 
David  still  enjoys  the  piano  and  sings  in  church  choir. 

In  his  youth  4-H  projects  were  high  lights, 
such  as  Forestry,  Out  of  Door  Cooking,  Electricity 
and  others.  There  was  4-H  Camp  and  the  Idaho  State 
Fair  that  was  of  interest.  Little  League  baseball 
brought  enjoyment  to  the  players,  the  coaches  and 
parents  ~  Dave  was  the  left  handed  pitcher.  Another 
event  was  swimming  lessons  at  Lidy  Hot  Springs. 

Athletics  were  a  great  part  of  High  School 
days.  With  Seth  Parkinson  as  coach,  the  Bobcats  went 
to  State  in  1968  and  tied  for  fourth  place  at  State. 
This  was  in  basket  ball. 

As  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-Day  Saints  he  began  Primary  in  the  fall  of  1953 
and  attended  each  year  until  graduation,  most  years 
with  a  perfect  attendance.  He  was  active  in  the  Boy 
Scout  program.  He  received  the  Duty  to  God  award; 
the  first  in  our  ward.  He  was  the  Sunday  School  and 
MIA  organist  in  the  ward  and  assistant  ward  organist. 
In  August  1967  he  attended  the  Bi- Annual  Ensign 
Youth  Conference  at  Brigham  Young  University.  The 
theme  was  "Leadership  our  Challenge". 

During  the  summers  he  was  able  to  find 
employment  doing  yard  work,  with  the  Laird  Sheep 
Company  and  with  the  U.  S.  Forest  Dept. 

He  graduated  from  Clark  County  High  School 
in  May  1968.  He  graduated  from  Ricks  College, 
Rexburg,  Idaho  with  an  Associate  in  Science  Degree, 
May  7,  1970. 

David  served  a  full  time  mission  for  the  LDS 
Church  from  October  30,  1970  to  October  31,  1972. 


He  served  in  the  England  Central  Mission, 
Warwichshire,  England. 

Returning  from  his  mission  he  entered  the 
Brigham  Young  University  at  Provo,  Utah. 

He  married  Tarri  Tanner,  daughter  of  Dona 
and  Blaine  Grover  of  Dubois,  December  22,  1973. 
They  were  married  in  the  Idaho  Falls  Temple.  A 
reception  honored  the  couple  in  the  LDS  Cultural  Hall 
at  Dubois.  After  a  honeymoon  to  Jackson,  Wyoming 
they  returned  to  BYU,  David  to  University  and  Tarri 
to  her  teaching  job  at  Spanish  Fork,  Utah. 

Tarri  had  moved  to  Dubois  from  Ririe  with 
her  family  and  started  high  school  here  in  her 
sophmore  year,  1965.  She  had  the  same  classes  as 
David;  was  active  in  the  drill  team;  as  a  cheer  leader, 
newspaper  and  year  book  staff.  She  graduated  from 
Clark  High  in  1968  and  went  on  to  Ricks.  As  a 
member  of  the  Vikadetts  Drill  team  she  was  on  tour 
with  the  Travel  bureau  performing  at  games  at  college 
and  other  special  events.  Tarri  was  first  runner  up  to 
the  Best  Dressed  Girl  on  Campus.  She  was  honored 
as  the  Cutest  Pam  in  the  Ugliest  Man  Contest.  She 
graduated  from  Ricks  in  May,  1970,  and  went  on  to 
BYU  to  complete  her  degree,  graduating  from  BYU  in 
1972,  with  a  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in 
Education. 

She  landed  her  first  teaching  position  at  the 
Hawthorne  School  in  1972,  teaching  the  5th  grade. 
This  was  in  Idaho  Falls. 

David  and  Tarri  resumed  dating  and  she 
taught  school  in  Spanish  Fork,  Utah,  Park  school, 
teaching  the  second  grade.  She  taught  school  here 
until  they  moved  to  Idaho  in  1977. 

They  made  their  home  in  Provo,  Utah  and 
David  graduated  from  BYU  in  1975  with  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  Degree  in  Psychology. 

The  Alpine  School  District  appointed  him  as 
the  Community  School  Director  at  American  Fork 
Junior  High  during  1976-  1977.  He  was  earning  his 
Masters  Degree  con-current  with  his  work  as  the 
Community  School  Director.  He  was  on  a  fellowship 
through  the  Mott  Foundation  of  Flint,  Michigan.  Mr. 
Leonardson  graduated  from  BYU  August  17,  1977 
with  a  Masters  Degree  in  Recreation  Education. 

They  moved  to  Idaho  Falls  in  1977,  and  David 
worked  at  Sunset  while  looking  for  a  position  and 
Tarri  taught  school  at  Hillview,  2nd  grade. 

In  the  summer  they  moved  to  Dubois  and 
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David  was  employed  by  U.  S.  Forest  Service  as 
assistant  Camp  Director  for  the  YACC.  (Young  Adult 
Conservation  Corp  .)  David  worked  out  of  St. 
Anthony,  Idaho,  and  they  moved  to  Copper  Basin  -- 
in  the  hills  west  of  Mackay.  They  loved  it  here  ~  no 
telephone,  good  neighbors,  they  did  lots  of  hiking  and 
it  was  a  beautiful  spot  in  the  summer,  lots  of  snow  in 
the  winter.  Tarri  shot  her  first  Bull  Elk,  a  7  point 
royal. 

In  1982  David  started  in  the  Insurance 
Business  with  Barry  Hoopes.  Hoopes  moved  to 
Pocatello  and  David  is  the  owner  of  the  David 
Leonardson  Insurance  Co.  of  Dubois,  Idaho. 

They  are  the  parents  of  three  children,  a 
daughter,  Jennifer,  bom  March  31,  1978,  and  two 
sons,  Nathan  Laird  Leonardson,  born  August  12, 
1982  and  Logan  Paul,  born  June  3,  1986. 

The  family  continues  to  live  in  Dubois,  and 
has  purchased  the  Leonardson  home  from  David's 
parents.  Tarri  is  back  in  school  as  Librarian  of  the 
Dubois  School.  The  older  children  are  in  school. 
Jennifer  is  busy  with  her  dancing  and  piano. 
Everyone  is  happy  and  glad  to  call  Dubois  home. 

COMPILED  BY  GLADYS  LAIRD  LEONARDSON/ 1990 


ELMER  AND  ANNE  CLOSE  LEONARDSON 


Anne  &  Elmer 

Elmer  Charles  Leonardson  was  bom 
November  21,  1918,  the  6th  child  of  Carl  and  Leah 
(Thomas)  Leonardson,  at  Small,  Idaho.  He  had  an 
older  brother  Kenneth,  who  married  Myrtis  Mathews, 


three  older  sisters,  Iva  Mae  (Hoopes),  Virginia 
(Laird)  and  Juanita  (Hart/Rasmussen).  Another  older 
brother,  Melvin  Jay,  a  twin  to  Iva  Mae,  drowned  at 
age  two  and  there  were  2  younger  brothers;  Warren 
who  died  at  four  months  of  age  and  Kermit,  who  died 
at  birth. 

Elmer's  parents  and  family  were  involved  in 
farming  and  stock  raising  as  part  of  the  Leonardson 
Ranch  Co.  When  he  was  three  years  old  his  father 
gave  up  farming  and  the  family  moved  to  Dubois, 
Idaho,  where  Carl  was  working  as  the  County 
Assessor.    Elmer  lived  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Dubois. 

Though  the  family  had  moved  to  Dubois, 
Elmer  spent  many  of  the  early  years  of  his  life 
working  on  the  ranches  of  relatives  at  Small.  He 
recalls  many  happy  hours  with  the  family  of  Uncle 
Paul  and  Aunt  Mable  Gauchay,  where  he  learned  to 
ride  and  enjoy  horses.  He  also  spent  time  with  the 
Bumside  family  and  recalls  a  number  of  ponies  and 
horses  that  he  and  his  Bumside  cousins  had  at  their 
disposal  to  ride. 

When  Elmer  was  12  years  old,  (1930)  his 
parents  and  older  brother,  Kenneth,  purchased  the 
Dubois  Dmg  Store  which  was  located  in  the  building 
last  occupied  by  Laird  Sales  and  Service.  In  1933  his 
parents  purchased  the  Fremont  Cash  Store  from  Ray 
Best  and  named  it  the  Pilot  Cash  Store;  in  later  years 
the  store  was  renamed  Leonardsons.  From  then  on  he 
was  usually  employed  part  time  or  full  time  in  his 
parent's  store.  In  the  summer  of  1936  he  worked  for 
the  Geological  Survey,  a  federal  agency  surveying 
water-ways  and  water-rights;  in  the  summer  of  1937 
he  worked  for  the  State  Highway  Dept.  as  a  flagman 
and  laborer,  and  he  worked  at  the  U.S.  Sheep 
Experiment  Station,  during  shearing,  for  several  years. 

All  of  Elmer's  elementary  and  high  school 
years  were  in  the  Dubois  schools,  graduating  from 
Dubois  High  School  in  1937.  He  enjoyed  drama, 
participating  in  one  or  two  plays  every  year.  He  also 
enjoyed  sports.  In  the  eighth  grade  he  played  on  the 
high  school  baseball  team  as  a  fielder;  then  for  the 
remaining  four  years  of  school  he  was  a  catcher  for 
the  baseball  team. 

He  also  played  four  years  on  the  basketball 
team.  He  was  the  class  secretary-treasurer  for  three 
years  and  student  body  president  his  senior  year.  His 
graduating  class  was  the  first  class  in  Dubois  to  wear 
a  cap  and  gown. 
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After  graduating  ft"om  high  school  he  attended 
the  Henager  School  of  Business,  in  Salt  Lake  city,  for 
six  months.  Returning  to  Dubois  he  again  went  to 
work  at  the  family  store.  During  the  summer  of  1938 
he  worked  for  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  as  time 
keeper  and  stenographer,  during  the  time  the  buildings 
at  the  Dubois  airport  and  the  Dillon,  Mont,  airport 
were  being  constructed.  On  March  14,  1939,  he 
married  Anne  (Close)  Larsen  of  Spencer,  Idaho. 

Anne  Brimley  Larsen  was  born  June  3,  1918 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  to  Charles  and  Rachel 
(Brimley)  Larsen.  She  had  an  older  brother,  Charles 
Leonard,  and  an  older  sister,  Geraldine. 

When  she  was  three  years  old  her  parents 
divorced  and  her  mother,  later,  married  Sidney  Close, 
and  the  family  moved  to  Spencer,  Idaho,  where  Sid 
was  employed  by  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Co.  as  a 
foreman.  Anne  recalls  that  her  step-father  wasn't 
home  much  of  the  time,  in  the  winter;  he  went  where 
the  company  wintered  their  sheep,  which  was  at 
Menan,  Mud  Lake  or  other  places.  In  those  days  you 
didn't  come  back  and  forth  like  you  can  now.  "Sid" 
didn't  even  own  a  car  then.  The  three  summer 
months  the  family  spent  at  "Sid's"  summer 
headquarters,  which  was  East  of  Sheridan,  and  she 
doesn't  recall  this  as  a  very  happy  time  because,  not 
having  a  car,  they  were  fairly  isolated. 

Spencer  was  a  thriving  town  when  the  Wood  Live 
Stock  Co.  was  in  full  operation.  The  school  was  one 
of  the  better  schools  between  Dillon,  Montana,  and 
Idaho  Falls,  having  a  fine  gymnasium.  All  of  her 
school  years  were  spent  at  the  Spencer  school, 
graduating  in  1936.  During  her  school  years  she  was 
a  member  of  the  baseball  and  basket  ball  teams,  a 
member  of  the  school  orchestra,  took  part  in  school 
plays  and  helped  put  out  a  school  paper.  An  out-of- 
school  activity  was  taking  dance  lessons,  for  about 
seven  years,  from  Miss  Marcia  Wood. 

In  1930,  about  the  time  the  Wood  Live  Stock 
Co.  liquidated,  "Sid"  and  Rachel  purchased  the 
Canyon  Hotel  at  Spencer  and  George  and  Esther 
Smack  purchased  the  Spencer  Store,  all  from  the 
Ernest  Finlaysons  who  were  moving  to  Idaho  Falls. 
One  year  later  they  purchased  the  store  from  the 
Smacks.  The  store  burned  down  in  1933.  Anne 
recalls  working  very  hard  at  the  hotel,  which  also  had 
a  public  dining  room. 

There  were  no  churches  in  Spencer,  but  they 


did  have  what  was  called  a  Union  Sunday  School, 
which  her  mother  and  the  children  attended.  Quite 
often  a  traveling  preacher  would  come  to  conduct  a 
church  service.  Anne  especially  remembers  a  Rev. 
George  Peacock.    Services  were  held  at  the  school. 

"Sid"  Close  never  did  adopt  the  children  and 
though  they  went  by  the  name  of  "Close"  all  of  their 
younger  years,  they  later  took  the  name  of  "Larsen" 
for  legal  purposes. 

On  March  14,  1939  she  married  Elmer 
Leonardson.  To  this  marriage  four  children  were 
born,  Michael  Carl  -  married  to  Janet  Laird  and  had 
2  children;  Patrick  -  who  died  as  a  result  of  a  car 
accident  on  July  4,  1963,  at  the  age  of  20;  Terry 
Charles  -  married  to  Lauri  Smith,  they  have  6  girls, 
and  Vicki  Anne  -  married  to  Darrell  Russell,  they 
have  3  children.    (Photos  on  page  1109.1) 

Elmer  was  the  Campaign  Director  for  the 
National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis  for  10 
years,  1943-53.  He  and  Bennie  Harmon  worked 
together  in  this  effort,  sponsoring  a  carnival  every 
year  among  other  activities.  He  was  a  charter 
member  and  first  president  of  the  Dubois  Lions  Club 
(1947),  served  as  treasurer  for  many  years  and  has  a 
Life  Membership;  he  was  president  of  the  Clark 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1949  (when  it  was 
active);  he  received  a  Life  Membership  in  the  P. T. A.; 
he  served  on  the  Clark  County  school  board  1952-62, 
serving  as  chairman  part  of  the  time,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  State  School  Trustee  Assoc.  1960-61. 
He  was  active  in  the  Clark  County  Republican 
organization  and  was  County  chairman  in  1954;  he 
was  the  Clark  County  Justice  of  Peace  1948-52;  he 
was  a  Clark  County  State  Representative  1965-67.  He 
served  as  clerk  of  the  O.P.A.  (office  of  Price 
Administration)  during  World  War  II  to  1946;  clerk  of 
Vital  Statistics  1948-52;  and  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Governor's  Advisory  Council  on  Comprehensive 
Health  Planning  1970-86. 

Anne  was  active  in  PTA;  Cancer  Crusade; 
Lady  Republicans;  was  a  newspaper  reporter;  worked 
in  the  family  store;  board  member  of  Heritage  Hall 
Museum,  and  assistant  Librarian  at  Dubois  Library. 

Elmer  and  Anne  have  both  been  active  in 
community  and  church  activities.  They  became 
members  of  the  Dubois  Community  Baptist  Church  in 
1954. 

COMPILED  BY  ANNE  LEONARDSON 
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GARY  RHULE  AND  JANEEN  HANSEN 
LEONARDSON 


Greg.  Gary.  .Taneen.  Debbie 
Derek.  &  Kimberlv 

The  Gary  Rhule  Leonardson  family  are 
presently  living  in  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota.  This  is 
a  beautiful  spot  with  green  rolling  hills.  South  Dakota 
has  been  home  for  the  past  eight  years.  Mr. 
Leonardson  is  employed  by  the  University  of  South 
Dakota,  Medical  Division,  in  Research  and  Statistical 
Methodology.  They  spent  three  years  in  Vermillion, 
South  Dakota;  the  University  is  located  here  but  they 
prefer  to  live  in  Rapid  City.  He  travels  quite 
extensively  giving  Seminars.  He  also  operates  his  own 
Research  Company,  Intermountain  Research,  Rapid 
City,  South  Dakota. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Janeen  Hansen, 
daughter  of  Melvin  and  Lula  Hansen  of  Hamer,  Idaho. 
The  couple  have  four  children,  Debbie,  Greg, 
Kimberly  and  Derek.  The  children  are  participating 
in  many  school,  church  and  community  activities, 
particularly  in  the  musical  field,  piano,  vocal,  and 
with  their  instruments.  The  State  Band  participates  in 
many  events  and  is  highly  acclaimed.  This  year 
Debbie  and  Greg  went  on  tour  with  the  band  to 
Hawaii.  Debbie  will  graduate  from  High  School  in 
May  of  this  year  and  is  looking  forward  to  attending 
Rick's  College  in  September. 


Gary  started  school  in  Dubois,  September, 
1950.  He  was  a  good  student,  somewhat  shy  but 
always  an  achiever.  He  was  born  in  Bremerton, 
Washington,  July  5,  1944.  His  parents,  R.  Rhule  and 
Gladys  Laird  Leonardson  and  his  sister  lived  in 
Bremerton  about  four  years  during  World  War  IL 
They  returned  to  Dubois  in  1947.  Gary  was  about  17 
months  old  and  he  did  love  his  Grandfather 
Laird.  He  would  follow  him  around  and  try  to  walk 
like  him  and  do  everything  he  did,  like  spitting  in  the 
coal  bucket. 

As  a  young  person  he  liked  sports,  baseball 
and  basket  ball. 

The  family  did  lots  of  camping  and  fishing. 
He  was  active  in  the  Boy  Scouts.  We  had  lots  of  pets, 
lambs,  cats,  dogs  and  chickens.  He  had  some  favorite 
ones. 

There  were  twenty  five  in  his  8th  grade 
graduating  class.  May  22,  1958. 

Sports  were  the  greatest  in  Clark  High 
including:  football  and  basket  ball  and  track.  Gary 
was  an  extremely  good  athlete.  His  basket  ball  team 
went  to  state  in  1962. 

Gary  went  to  Boy's  State  in  1961.  He  also 
toured  Alaska  with  Jay  Youngstrom  and  other  young 
fellows  that  summer. 

He  graduated  from  Clark  County  High  as 
Salutatorian  with  a  scholarship  to  Rick's  College. 
This  was  May  1962. 

Rick's  College  graduation  was  May  22,  1964. 
Gary  graduated  with  an  Associate  Degree  in  Science. 

Summers  found  him  busy  working  for  his 
grand  father's  sheep  and  cattle  company  and  for  the 
Forest  Service  and  Sheep  Station. 

As  a  family  everyone  was  a  member  and 
active  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 
Saints.  He  attended  Primary  and  graduated  from 
Primary.  On  February  16,  1958,  he  received  an 
Individual  Aaronic  Priesthood  Award,  the  first  ever 
presented  in  Beaver  Creek  Ward.  February  23,  1958, 
the  first  Deacons  Quorum  in  the  ward  was  organized 
with  Gary  as  its  president. 

He  departed  for  his  mission  for  the  church 
September  7,  1964  to  the  East  Central  States  Mission, 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Gary  has  served  in  many  position  during  his  church 
activity  and  is  now  Bishop  of  his  ward  in  South 
Dakota. 
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Following  his  mission  he  attended  Brigham 
Young  University  graduating  with  a  B.S.  Degree,  May 
26,  1967. 

The  next  two  years  were  with  the  Armed 
Services.  He  is  a  Veteran  ot  the  Vietnam  Action.  He 
entered  Basic  training  August  24,  1968  and  went  over 
seas  the  following  January.  He  was 
wounded  in  action  and  is  a  recipient  of  the  Purple 
Heart.   His  release  was  in  the  summer  of  1970. 

He  returned  to  BYU  working  on  his  M.A. 
Degree.  He  and  Janeen  began  dating.  She  helped  to 
nurse  him  through  a  severe  case  of  Malaria  that 
recurred  following  his  service.  He  was  hospitalized  in 
Provo.  Gary  and  Janeen  were  married  January  26, 
1971  in  the  Idaho  Falls  Temple.  Following  a  short 
honeymoon  they  returned  to  their  studies  at  BYU  and 
both  graduated  from  BYU. 

Gary  served  as  counselor  and  school 
psychologist  for  Lander  County  School  District,  Battle 
Mountain,  Nevada,  for  three  years.  Two  children 
were  born  during  this  time.  Debbie,  April  11,  1972 
and  Greg,  August  22,  1973. 

Greely,  Colorado,  was  their  next  home.  Gary 
was  a  faculty  member  in  educational  research  at  the 
Bowling  Green  State  University,  and  was  award  a 
Ph.D  degree  at  the  University  of  Northern  Colorado's 
fall  commencement,  December  11,  1976.  His  Ph.D 
degree  was  in  Research  and  Statistical  Methodology. 
His  Dissertation:  The  Relationship  Between 
Self-Concept  and  Selected  Personal  and  Academic 
Factors;  Bowling  Green,  Ohio  was  their  next  home. 
Gary  was  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  assigned 
to  the  Dept.  of  Special  Education  Bowling  Green, 
Ohio. 

They  had  such  a  desire  to  return  to  the  west 
and  the  state  of  Montana  seemed  to  be  their  dream. 
They  moved  to  Whitefish,  Montana,  and  Gary  was 
employed  by  the  school  District  in  that  area. 
Kimberly  was  born  here  February  10,  1978.  It  is 
beautiful  country,  close  to  Glacier  National  Park.  All 
of  Gary's  family  members  gathered  for  Kimberly 's 
blessing.    We  had  such  a  good  time. 

They  moved  to  Missoula,  Montana,  and  Gary 
was  doing  special  personal  evaluations  with  students  in 
the  area  through  the  University  in  Missoula.  The  next 
home  in  Montana  (getting  closer  to  home)  was  Dillon, 
Montana.  They  loved  it  here,  enjoyed  the  people  and 
it  was  close  to  both  of  the  parents  home.     They 


already  had  friends  in  the  church  and  soon  were  busy 
as  members  of  the  ward.  They  built  a  home  here. 
Gary's  work  was  with  the  State  Department  as 
director  of  "Chance",  a  rehabilitation  center  for  the 
handicapped. 

The  opportunity  then  arrived  to  be  employed 
by  the  University  of  South  Dakota,  and  so  they  came 
east  again.  While  they  were  in  Vermillion,  South 
Dakota,  their  second  son  was  born;  Derek,  August  11, 
1983.  They  moved  to  Bozeman,  Montana  in  June, 
1991.  As  of  1992,  Debbie  is  at  BYU  and  Greg  is 
fulfilling  an  LDS  Mission  in  the  Philippines. 

They  all  enjoy  coming  back  to  Idaho  and 
usually  come  at  least  twice  each  year.  Gary  likes  to 
come  in  the  fall  and  hunt  for  elk  with  his  brothers, 
David  and  Rich.  In  the  summer  they  fish  together  on 
the  Madison.     This  area  is  home. 

COMPILED  BY  GLADYS  LAIRD  LEON ARDSON/1 990 


KENNETH  K.  AND  MYRTIS  MATTHEW 
LEONARDSON 


Ann.  Kenneth.  "Sue"  &  Mvrtis 

Medicine  Lodge  was  the  first  home  of 
Kenneth  K.  Leonardson.  He  was  born  January  27, 
1910  at  Small,  Idaho,  to  Carl  and  Leah  Thomas 
Leonardson. 

His  schooling  was  attained  at  the  Dubois  new 
brick  school,  after  his  parents  moved  to  Dubois  about 
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1920.    An  early  teacher  was  Annie  Jeffers. 

Kenneth  met  another  young  teacher,  Myrtis 
Matthews,  who  came  to  Dubois  as  an  English  teacher 
at  the  Dubois  High  School. 

They  were  married  May  5,  1934,  at  Rigby. 
Their  first  home  was  at  Dubois  where  they  lived  for 
a  number  of  years. 

Myrtis  was  born  March  21,  1907,  the 
daughter  of  Timothy  and  Mary  Elizabeth  Matthews  of 
Oakley,  Idaho. 

Kenneth  owned  and  operated  markets  in 
Dubois  and  Kaysville,  Utah.  He  first  went  into 
business  with  his  father,  Carl  Leonardson,  in  Dubois 
when  they  purchased  the  Drug  Store,  then  owned  by 
M.I.  Meeker.  At  this  time,  Elmer,  a  younger  son, 
was  assisting  in  the  business.  Their  new  store  was 
located  in  what  became  the  show  room  of  Lairds  Sales 
and  Service.  They  expanded  the  general  store  with 
a  large  general  stock  of  merchandise  as  found  in  any 
community  of  this  size  in  the  state  of  Idaho  when  they 
acquired  the  Fremont  Cash  Store  in  September  of 
1933. 

"Ken"  decided  that  he  and  Myrtis  would 
move  to  Kaysville,  Utah,  in  May  of  1943,  where  they 
purchased  an  IGA  store,  previously  owned  by  Mr.  M. 
Rushton.  He  later  went  on  to  work  as  a  factory 
representative  for  ladies  ready-to  wear  for  34  years. 

Before  leaving  Dubois,  "Ken"  served  as  a 
Representative  in  the  27th  session  of  the  Idaho  State 
Legislature  from  Clark  County,  where  he  had  the 
distinction  of  being  the  youngest  legislator  to  serve,  to 
that  date. 

Among  the  schools  Myrtis  taught  was  at 
Medicine  Lodge,  teaching  the  upper  grades  in  the  "Big 
Room",  Jr.  high  and  two  levels  of  high  school,  in 
1940.  She  taught  the  last  part  of  the  school  year, 
since  the  previous  teacher  had  been  dismissed.  Part  of 
her  job  was  serving  as  principal  of  the  school.  She 
instigated  possibly  the  first  music  instructions  of  this 
school,  teaching  students  to  play  the  flutes,  and  other 
rhythm  instruments. 

"Ken"  and  Myrtis  in  later  years,  established 
their  home  in  Twin  Falls.  He    was    a    lifetime 

member  of  Elks  Lodge  310  at  Boise,  a  member  of  the 
Rotary  Club,  member  of  the  Jaycees,  and  member  of 
the  Davis  County,  Utah,  Mounted  Sheriffs  Posse,  as 
well  as  a  member  of  the  LDS  church. 

"Ken"  and  Myrtis  were  the  parents  of  two 


daughters:  Mary  Leah  "Sue"  (Langdon)  and  Lizbeth 
Ann  (Peckenpaugh),  both  of  Twin  Falls. 

"Ken"  passed  away  at  his  home  in  Twin  Falls, 
due  to  a  lingering  illness,  October  23,  1988. 
Interment  was  at  the  Twin  Falls  cemetery. 

Myrtis  and  his  daughters  and  families  still 
maintain  their  home  in  Twin  Falls  as  of  1990.  This 
includes  four  grandchildren  and  three  great 
grandchildren. 

COMPILED  BY  LEONARDSON  FAMILY/1988 


RICHARD  RHULE  AND  GLADYS  LAIRD 
LEONARSON 


Gladys  &  Rhule 

Richard  Rhule  Leonardson  was  born  at  Small, 
Idaho,  June  25,  191 1,  the  second  son  of  Arthur  J.  and 
Mary  Emma  Wilson  Leonardson.  His  grandparents 
Leonardson  were  early  pioneers  of  Medicine  Lodge 
and  his  parens  ranched  and  farmed  there.  The 
Leonardson  children  were  all  assisted  into  the  world 
by  their  Grandmother,  Ida  Leonardson. 

Rhule  was  a  shy  youngster  and  had  been 
known  to  seek  the  comfort  of  "under  the  bed"  when  a 
stranger  happened  to  stop  at  the  Leonardson  home. 
Always  he  has  had  a  great  love  to  the  out-of-doors  and 
loved  to  fish  and  hunt,  and  trapped  as  a  youngster. 
Living  on  a  farm,  he  was  expected  to  do  chores, 
irrigate,  ride  for  horses,  and  help  with  the  haying  and 
threshing  operations. 
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School  began  for  Rhule  in  September  1917  in 
the  little  cabin  on  lower  Medicine  Lx)dge.  His  first 
teacher  was  Mary  Evans.  By  the  third  year  the  new 
brick  school  house  was  ready.  Transportation  was 
sometimes  saddle  horse,  walking  or  in  bad  weather, 
wagon  or  sled  and  team.  In  winter  a  stove  in  the 
"school  wagon"  helped  keep  them  warm.  Brother 
Wayne  was  often  times  the  driver,  and  Rhule  also  as 
he  grew  to  fit  the  job. 

The  family  was  active  in  church;  Rhule 's 
father,  Arthur,  was  Supt.  One  thing  not  tolerated  was 
napping  in  church.  Rhule  can  boast  of  a  perfect 
attendance  award,  and  served  as  secretary  of  the 
Sunday  School.  Traveling  preachers  often  attended, 
holding  revival  meetings  and  sometimes  taught 
Hell-fire  and  brimstone.  Many  programs  and 
gatherings  were  enjoyed  at  the  school  house  which 
was  also  the  community  hall  as  well  as  the  church 
house.  The  entire  family  would  gather  for  the  events 
—  bring  food  and  plan  to  stay  for  a  spell.  It  wasn't 
that  easy  to  get  away  from  the  ranch  and  times  like 
these  were  enjoyed  by  young  and  old  alike. 

One  trip  to  Boise  stands  out  in  Rhule's 
memory.  Leaving  from  Medicine  Lodge  it  took 
almost  three  full  days  with  the  poor  roads,  flats  and 
minor  repairs  to  their  merry  Oldsmobile.  Quite  an 
adventure  for  the  whole  family  going  to  Boise  to  see 
Uncle  Roy  Leonardson.  The  first  night  was  spent  at 
Hailey,  the  next  in  Camas  Prairie,  Hill  City,  and  then 
into  the  Boise  valley. 

Fourth  of  July  celebrations  were  exciting  and 
always  looked  forward  to.  They  were  held  at  the 
narrows  of  Medicine  Lodge  canyon.  Always  there 
was  a  huge  picnic,  including  home  made  ice  cream; 
all  of  the  best  kind  of  goodies.  After  the  patriotic 
program,  there  were  contests,  races,  horse  shoe 
games,  and  a  chance  to  visit  for  the  older  ones  and 
play  for  the  youngsters.  Other  entertainment  were  the 
public  dances  at  Lidy  Hot  Springs—a  weekly  event 
enjoyed  by  all.  One  particular  time  of  illness  was 
when  the  whole  family  suffered  from  yellow  jaundice. 
The  flu  epidemic  of  1918  was  a  difficult  time. 

As  a  junior  in  high  school  Rhule  came  into 
Dubois  for  school.  He  was  the  janitor  at  the  Court 
House  and  lived  in  one  of  the  basement  rooms.  He 
was  graduated  from  Dubois  High  School  in  1929.  As 
he  was  blessed  with  a  beautiful  tenor  voice  it  was  a 
thrill  to  the  girls  as  he  sang  love  songs  during  dating 


time,  and  this  added  enjoyment  to  many  a  gathering. 
These  were  depression  days  ~  no  money  for  continued 
education,  and  jobs  were  not  easy  to  find.  After  high 
school  Rhule  worked  for  Joe  Laird  at  the  Camas  ranch 
and  with  the  sheep.  He  has  fond  memories  of  these 
days  and  pack  camp  on  Mt.  Sawtelle,  the  summer 
range.  Grouse  were  plentiful  and  found  their  way  to 
the  dutch  oven  for  delicious  eating. 

1933  found  Rhule  in  the  CCC  Camp  located 
in  the  Copper  Basin,  at  Hailey,  Idaho.  One  of  his 
duties  was  driving  the  supply  truck. 

"Tex"  became  his  nick  name  when  he  started 
working  for  R.  S.  Willes  at  the  Dubois  garage  in 
1934,  delivering  Texaco  gas  and  working  in  the  front 
of  the  garage.  He  received  bookkeeping  recognition 
merits  from  Ford  Motor  Co. 

It  was  during  these  years  that  he  courted 
Gladys  Laird.  Movies  at  the  show  house  in  Dubois 
and  Idaho  Falls  and  dances  at  Dubois,  Spencer, 
Humphrey,  Camas,  and  the  surrounding  area  were  a 
weekly  affair  and  was  the  dating  game  in  those  years. 
They  became  engaged  in  December  1938  and  were 
married  in  Idaho  Falls  May  27,  1939.  The  traditional 
chivaree  honored  the  newlyweds  ~  Rhule  pushed  his 
bride  down  Main  street  in  a  wheel  barrel,  then  the 
whole  gang  expected  a  treat.  This  was  mild  compared 
to  some  chivarees.  Their  first  home  was  in  the  south 
part  of  Dubois  and  was  purchased  from  Billy  Patt. 
There  was  hot  and  cold  water,  in  the  home,  but  no 
indoor  bathroom  and  only  one  bedroom.  Later 
remodeling  added  a  bathroom,  an  extra  bedroom  and 
an  oil  furnace  purchased  from  the  proceeds  realized 
from  selling  a  17  foot  boat  won  by  Rhule  at  Island 
Park,  This  was  after  the  children  came.  A  trip 
through  town  pulling  the  boat  loaded  with  kids,  proud 
as  could  be,  was  Rhule 's  prize  for  being  so  lucky. 

On  February  2,  1940,  Carol  was  born  to  the 
Leonardson's.  A  lovely  daughter  admired  by  all  and 
gifted  with  a  wine  velvet  baby  carriage  from  Grand- 
dad Laird  for  his  first  granddaughter.  Gary  Rhule 
blessed  the  home  July  5,  1944  and  was  born  at 
Bremerton,  Washington.  David  Paul  arrived  Jan.  1, 
1950,  and  Richard  Lynn,  July  19,  1958.  Carol,  David 
and  Rich  were  born  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 

Rhule  and  Gladys  made  their  home  in 
Bremerton,  Washington  from  1943  to  1946.  Rhule 
worked  in  the  Navy  yard  during  World  War  II  as  a 
welder.     Many  remembrances  of  those  days  include 
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our  dear  friends,  Ralph  and  Ella  MacColl,  gas 
rationing,  sugar  stamps,  meat  stamps,  rationing  of 
shoes--a  trip  to  Canada,  the  birth  of  Gary,  being  close 
to  some  of  Rhule's  family-John  and  Ann  Murray, 
their  son,  Gordon,  Rhule's  sister,  Mae,  and  her 
marriage  to  Harry  Webster.  Mother  Laird  and  sister 
Ruth  came  to  visit  us,  and  our  trip  to  the  ocean. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  the  family  returned 
to  Dubois.  Leaving  Portiand  after  spending  the  night 
with  the  Lee  Jacoby  family,  we  left  for  Dubois  pulling 
a  stock  trailer  with  all  of  our  belongings.  We  hit  a 
terrible  snow  storm  and  had  to  buy  chains  and  got 
only  as  far  as  Pendelton,  Oregon.  Carol  found  a 
bottie  of  gin  in  the  drawer  at  the  motel  or  cabin  as 
they  were  called  in  those  days.  The  next  day  we 
made  it  as  far  as  Boise.  We  hit  a  terribly  cold 
blizzard  out  of  Boise  and  had  a  flat  tire  that  had  to  be 
changed.  That  was  when  a  taste  of  the  gin  was 
welcomed  for  Rhule  was  so  cold.  We  made  it  to 
Dubois  with  our  two  children  about  10  p.m.  that 
night.    Thus  our  return  to  Dubois,  January    1946. 

We  stayed  with  the  Joe  Lairds  and  Rhule 
helped  his  father-in-law.  My  brother,  Ab,  and  his 
wife,  Pearl  were  living  in  our  home  during  our 
absence.  Rhule  was  appointed  as  Clark  County 
Treasurer  in  May  1946  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
Roscoe  Smith.  This  position  he  held  until  elected 
County  Clerk  and  Auditor  in  1962,  taking  office  in 
January  1963.  Rhule  was  an  officer  in  Clark  County 
for  thirty-seven  years.  He  was  also  Treasurer  of  the 
Clark  Co.  schools  for  the  same  period  and  was 
Secretary  of  the  Water  District.  He  was  active  as  a 
Republican.  He  kept  books  for  several  ranchers  and 
did  income  taxes  for  many  people.  Served  with 
dedication  great  growth  in  County  Government  and 
improvements  -  including  County  Roads  (Kilgore)  and 
new  Court  House  construction  and  businesses  in  the 
county.  He  was  a  charter  memer  of  tiie  Dubois  Lions 
Club,  served  as  secretary  of  the  Republican  Party.  He 
also  served  as  finance  chairman  and 
secretary/treasurer  of  the  Yellowstone  Sun  Valley 
Highway  Association. 

Rhule  became  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  on  March  18,  1955. 
Their  marriage  was  solemnized  in  the  Idaho  Falls 
Temple  June  21,  1956.  He  served  as  Secretary  of 
M.LA.;  1st  assistant  in  the  Sunday  School;  counselor, 
Beaver  Creek  Ward  Bishopric;  a  Ward  Clerk;  a  Home 


Teacher  and  Stake  Clerk  from  1973  to  1983;  a 
counselor  in  his  High  Priest  Group  and  Secretary. 
He  was  a  Stake  auditor. 

Rhule  passed  away  August  18,  1991  at  the 
Eastern  Idaho  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Idaho  Falls 
of  complications  following  surgery.  Burial  was  in  the 
Dubois  Cemetery. 


GLADYS  LEONARDSON 

Gladys  Laird  Leonardson  was  born  in  Dubois, 
Idaho  a  daughter  of  Joseph  Albert  and  Louie  Dale 
Davidson  Laird.  She  attended  schools  in  Dubois,  was 
graduated  from  grade  school  with  high  honors.  All 
eighth  grades  in  the  county  were  required  to  take  state 
tests  and  were  graduated  in  services  conducted  by  the 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

In  high  school  there  were  sports  (we  traveled 
by  train  for  competition  with  other  schools)  plays  and 
musicals,  spelling  bees.  Home  Ec,  dances  to  decorate 
for  and  the  usual  courses  of  study.  Gladys  was 
graduated  from  Clark  High  in  May  of  1936. 

She  was  employed  by  the  H.  R.  Harn  Realty 
Co.,  the  Clark  County  Enterprise.,  the  Clark  County 
Treasurer  office.,  and  the  Mud  Lake  Telephone 
Cooperative.  Mrs.  Leonardson  began  work  at  the 
Co-op  in  1964  as  an  office  assistant  and  retired  as 
office  manager  in  July  of  1985.  The  Directors  and 
co-workers  hosted  a  retirement  party. 

R.  Rhule  Leonardson  and  Gladys  Laird  were 
married  in  Idaho  Falls  on  May  27,  1939.  The  year 
of  1989  was  their  Golden  Wedding  Anniversary  and 
was  celebrated  by  family  members  and  friends. 

They  have  four  children,  Mrs.  Harold  "Carol" 
Felsted,  of  Pasco,  Washington,  Dr.  Gary  Leonardson 
of  Bozeman,  Montana,  David  Leonardson  of  Dubois 
and  Richard  Leonardson  of  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  All  of 
the  children  attended  schools  in  Dubois  and  are 
college  graduates.  All  are  married  and  tiiere  are 
fifteen  grand  children  and  six  great  grandchildren. 

Mrs.  Leonardson  is  an  active  member  of  the 
LDS  Church  and  served  25  years  in  the  Primary  as 
President  and  teacher  as  well  as  Relief  Society 
Counselor,  secretary,  teacher  and  President,  and  a 
visiting  teacher  for  many  years.  She  has  taught 
children  in  Sunday  school  and  youth  classes. 
Presentiy  she  is  the  Editor  of  the  Ward  News  Letter. 
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Her  community  activities  liave  included  PTA, 
Red  Cross,  Clark  County  Cancer  Society,  4-H  leader 
and  council  member,  secretary  of  the  Clark  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  president  of  the  Clark 
County  Women's  Republican  Club. 

Her  hobbies  are  her  family,  especially  the 
grandchildren,  painting  in  oil  with  landscapes  and 
flowers  as  favorites,  sewing,  gardening  and  hand 
work. 

After  their  retirement  the  Leonardsons  have 
done  some  traveling,  devoted  time  to  their  family  and 
pursued  other  interests. 

Rhule  passed  away  August  18,  1991,  after  an 
extended  illness,  and  complications  following  surgery. 
He  was  buried  August  21,  1991  at  the  Dubois 
Cemetery, 

Gladys  continues  to  make  Dubois  her  home, 
where    she    can    enjoy    her    family    and    church 
involvement. 
COMPILED  BY  GLADYS  LEONARDSON 


RICHARD  LYNN  AND  JACQUELINE 
DABELL  LEONARDSON 


"Rich"  & 
".lackie" 

"Rich"  Leonardson  is  currentiy  working  in 

I  Idaho  Falls,    Idaho,   and   is   the   Controller   in  the 

Westmark  Federal  Credit  Union.  "Rich"  and  his  wife, 

lackie,  moved  to  the  area  in  August,    1989,   from 

Odgen,  Utah.  There  he  was  employed  by  the  United 


States  Government,  Auditor,  in  the  Defense 
Department.  They  have  purchased  a  home  in  Shelley, 
Idaho  and  are  delighted  to  be  living  in  Idaho. 
Jacqueline  is  teaching  third  grade  in  the  Firth  School 
District. 

A  native  of  Idaho,  "Rich"  was  born 
prematurely  and  spent  several  months  in  the  Idaho 
Falls  LDS  Hospital  before  he  could  come  home  to  join 
his  sister,  Carol  and  brothers  Gary  and  David.  He 
was  well  loved  in  his  home  and  added  much  joy  and 
happy  days  to  his  family. 

September,  1964,  was  the  first  year  of  school 
for  Rich.  He  was  active  in  all  school  events;  tiie 
summer  reading  program;  poems  and  stories;  the 
Junior  Hi  Band;  he  played  the  trumpet  and  they  had 
many  concerts  and  festivals.  Later  he  played  in  the 
Clark  High  band  and  played  basket  ball  and  because 
of  his  health  was  manager  for  basket  ball  and  foot 
ball  in  High  School. 

Industrial  Arts  was  a  favorite  and  he  took 
second  place  in  the  Clark  County  Industrial  Arts 
Spring  Showing.  In  1974  he  attended  the  University 
of  Idaho  Environmental  Workshop  and  gained 
instruction  in  Environmental  Quality  and  Management 
of  Idaho's  Natural  Resources. 

His  special  interest  in  4-H  was  Forestry,  and 
he  attend  4-H  camps  at  Alpine.  He  received  merit  in 
Advanced  swimming. 

Probably  his  greatest  love  as  a  youth  was 
Scouting.  He  attended  Cedar  Badge  Camp  in  1971 
and  the  Order  of  the  Arrow,  National  Brotherhood  of 
Scout  Honor  Campers  in  1973.  He  went  through  the 
Scouting  ranks  and  achieved  Scoutings  Highest  rank, 
Eagle  Scout,  December  20,  1973.  He  attended  the 
Eagle  Scout  Recognition  Dinner  in  January,  1974.  In 
his  later  years  he  worked  with  the  youth  in  Scouting 
and  was  to  encourage  many  a  boy  to  be  an  Eagle 
Scout. 

Other  events  in  his  young  life  was  being  a 
carrier  for  the  Post  Register;  taking  music  lessons 
from  his  Aunt  Verla  and  taking  part  in  recitals;  he 
traveled  to  Hawaii  with  his  parents  to  see  his  brother 
Gary,  who  was  on  R&R  from  the  Vietnam  war; 
attended  the  Expo'74  with  his  parents  and  the 
Felsteds,  his  sister's  family.  This  was  in  Spokane, 
Washington. 

Graduation  from  Clark  High  was  May  17, 
1976.   Guest  speaker  was  Harvey  Pitman,  Boise  State. 
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Rich  spent  the  next  year  at  Rick's  College, 
Rexburg,  Idaho.  In  the  summers  he  worked  at  the 
Sheep  Station,  with  the  Forest  Service,  and  at  the 
Schofield  Ranch  at  Monteview. 

As  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-Day  Saints  he  was  active  in  the  church, 
attending.  Primary  and  Sunday  School,  then  Seminary 
and  his  Priesthood  Quorums.  He  was  chorister  for  the 
A. P. M.I. A.  and  the  Priesthood.  In  Seminary  they 
made  a  clever  video.  He  held  various  offices  in 
Seminary  and  his  Priesthood  groups. 

On  January  7,  1978  he  entered  the  Mission 
Home  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  preparing  to  serve  in 
the  Florida  Tampa  Mission,  He  returned  home  from 
a  successful  mission  January  25,  1980.  The 

Security  State  Bank  of  Dubois  added  Rich  to  its  staff 
in  a  training  program  as  bank  manager.  He  liked  his 
banking  experiences  and  it  was  a  good  learning  tool 
for  him.  However,  he  decided  to  return  to  Rick's  in 
the  fall  of  1981  and  continue  his  education. 

It  was  here  he  met  his  future  wife.  They  have 
some  fim  tales  of  the  days  at  Rick's.  The  bride  elect 
graduated  from  Rick's  with  an  Associate  Degree  in 
Science  in  Education.  Jacqueline  DaBell,  daughter  of 
Wayne  and  Leola  DaBell  of  Moreland,  Idaho,  and 
Richard  Lynn  Leonardson  were  married  in  the  Idaho 
Falls  Temple,  August  20,  1982.  A  wedding  reception 
was  held  at  the  Moreland  LDS  Ward  Church,  and  on 
August  21,  at  the  Beaver  Creek  Ward  Church  in 
Dubois. 

The  couple  made  their  home  in  Pocatello 
where  they  resumed  studies  at  the  Idaho  State 
University.  Rich  continued  to  work  nights  at  the 
Security  State  Bank  Computer  and  accounting  office  in 
Chubbuck  and  attended  school  at  ISU.  Jackie  also 
found  some  work,  such  busy  days.  Jackie  graduated 
from  ISU  in  1984  in  Education  and  taught  in 
Pocatello,  and  Shelley  School  District. 


Brock.  Katelvn.  Scott 


They  have  three  children,  two  sons,  Brock, 
bom  July  3,  1985  and  Scott  Devon  born  September 
23,  1986,  and  a  daughter,  Katelyn,  born  January  29, 
1991, 

"Rich"  graduated  from  ISU  on  May  17,  1986, 
College  of  Business,  Bachelor  Business  Adm,, 
Accounting.  He  took  his  State  of  Idaho  CPA  test,  and 
is  a  licensed  Certified  Public  Accountant.  He  is 
President  of  the  Westmark  Federal  Credit  Union. 

They  so  enjoy  Idaho  and  being  close  to  their 
parents  homes. 

"Rich"  loves  the  Idaho  streams  for  fishing. 
As  a  family  they  like  to  take  their  tent  and  camp  in  the 
hills  and  on  the  lakes.  They  also  like  to  back  pack 
and  try  to  do  one  each  summer. 

COMPILED  BY  GLADYS  LAIRDLEONARDSON/1992 


CHARLES  WAYNE  AND  ESTHER  LENT 
LEONARDSON 


Wayne  and  Esther 

Wayne  was  bom  at  Medicine  Lodge  on 
October  29,  1905,  the  oldest  son  of  Arthur  and  Mary 
Leonardson.  He  spent  31  years  in  that  area.  His 
main  interest  was  sheep  and  by  the  time  he  was 
seventeen,  he  had  accumulated  several  head  of  his 
own.  At  this  time,  his  Uncle  Jack  Burnside,  who  had 
a  band  or  two  of  sheep,  gave  him  several  head  for 
helping  him  at  the  shearing  corral  and  with  the 
lambing.  This  took  place  south  of  Spencer,  on  the  old 
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Burnside  Ranch. 

In  his  earlier  years  Wayne  drove  the  school 
wagon  for  the  south  route  of  Medicine  Lodge  school. 
He  attended  school  there  and  in  1929  entered  Links 
Business  College  in  Boise.  At  this  time,  he  stayed 
with  his  Uncle  Roy  and  Aunt  lona  Leonardson,  and 
helped  with  their  dairy  operation.  Before  leaving  for 
Boise  that  year,  Wayne  met  Esther  Lent,  born 
December  22,  1906,  at  Cando,  North  Dakota;  she 
came  to  Idaho  in  October  of  1916.  They  met  through 
a  mutual  friend,  Melba  Waring  Edie,  at  the  Meeker 
Dance  Hall,  now  Jim  Laird's  place  of  business  (the 
Chevrolet  Garage). 

In  the  winter  of  1924-1925,  Wayne  bought  a 
little  white  house  with  one  bedroom,  a  kitchen,  a 
living  room,  and  a  screened-in  back  porch.  The  house 
was  being  sold  at  a  tax  sale  (some  poor  homesteader 
could  not  make  it,  so  he  had  to  abandon  the  house). 
I  think  he  paid  $25  dollars  for  it.  The  next  problem 
was  getting  the  house  moved  over  to  Medicine  Lodge. 
Wayne  and  his  future  father-in-law,  Charley  Lent, 
who  had  some  house  moving  equipment  and  two  or 
three  teams  of  horses  proceeded  to  move  it. 
Everything  went  fine,  until  a  big  snow  storm  blew  in 
and  left  everything  bogged  down  in  mud  and  snow. 
Grandma  Leonardson  (Ida  May)  had  given  permission 
to  set  the  house  near  the  orchard  just  below  her  house. 
They  were  taking  a  short  cut  through  the  field.  It 
took  several  days  to  get  things  moving  again,  but  in 
the  meanwhile,  the  men  worked  on  the  foundation  and 
had  it  ready  for  the  house.  This  was  around  the  first 
of  April,  and  by  the  time  everything  was  in  shape  to 
move  in,  it  was  lambing  time. 

On  April  29,  1925,  we  climbed  into  Wayne's 
Model  T  Ford  (four  door),  took  his  parents,  Arthur 
and  Mary  and  my  father,  Charles  F.  Lent,  and  headed 
for  Idaho  Falls.  We  were  married  in  the  Baptist 
Parsonage  by  Rev.  Maring  with  our  folks  as 
witnesses.  We  ate  dinner  at  a  cafe  on  Broadway,  had 
our  picture  taken,  and  headed  back  to  our  house.  We 
had  already  bought  the  furniture  and  necessary  things, 
but  had  to  pick  up  a  bed  and  mattress  at  Wayne's 
folk's  place.  The  next  morning,  lambing  was  going 
strong.  This  was  how  we  spent  our  honeymoon  -  just 
across  the  Medicine  Lodge  creek  from  our  house  on 
the  west  side  -  lambing  sheep. 

The  sheep  were  moved  out  on  the  range  and 
taken  to  the  Burnside  shearing  corral  about  June  1. 


Wayne  and  I  moved  up  there  for  about  ten  days  or 
more.  Wayne's  sister,  Ann  and  I  proceeded  to  try 
and  cook  for  the  shearing  crew.  Since  we  were 
amateurs  at  cooking  for  a  large  number  of  men,  I 
doubt  we  were  efficient.  We  got  paid  $5.00  a  day  for 
the  two  of  us.  That  seemed  like  quite  a  lot  in  those 
days.  We  lived  in  the  old  Burnside  house  (which  is 
still  standing  near  Spencer),  sharing  it  with  a  lot  of 
mice  and  a  pack-rat  or  two  which  kept  us  company. 

Wayne  irrigated  for  his  dad  on  the  Leonardson 
Ranch  that  summer  (1925).  Just  about  everyone  in  the 
family  contracted  the  whooping  cough  in  1925.  It 
lasted  the  whole  summer.  Some  were  seriously  ill, 
and  left  with  some  bad  effects. 

The  next  year,  we  lambed  sheep  at  the  old 
Chase  place  just  north  of  Dubois  along  Beaver  Creek. 
We  lived  in  a  sheep  camp,  and  Margie  was  a  baby 
about  five  months  old.  We  then  moved  to  Camas 
Meadows  and  took  care  of  our  sheep  along  with  Uncle 
Carl's  and  George  B.  Allen's.  The  pasture  was 
fenced,  so  the  biggest  job  was  just  being  there. 

We  went  to  the  Blackfoot  area  during  the  fall 
of  1927  where  Wayne  helped  in  the  potatoes,  and  I 
was  waiting  for  Geneva  May  to  be  born.  She  didn't 
come  along  until  November  25,  1927.  We  were  with 
my  folks,  Charley  and  Ethel  Lent  most  of  the  fall. 
My  folks  moved  from  Dubois  to  the  Rich  area,  just 
west  of  Blackfoot,  Idaho  in  the  spring  of  1927. 

Over  the  next  five  years,  we  faced  the 
depression.  Prices  kept  declining  and  money  was  very 
scarce.  Lamb  prices  were  down  to  $2.00  and  $3.(X) 
a  head,  maybe  a  little  more  for  choice  ewe  lambs. 
We  had  acquired  a  few  milk  cows,  chickens,  and  a  pig 
or  two,  which  as  far  as  value  goes,  wasn't  very  much. 
We  ate  pretty  well,  and  never  really  went  hungry. 
The  pantry  was  bare  sometimes,  but  we  still  had  staple 
things.  We  carried  water  from  the  creek  (Medicine 
Lodge)  for  the  house  and  for  washing  the  clothes,  etc. 
We  made  our  own  soap,  and  for  money  we  went  to 
Idaho  Falls  and  picked  spuds  each  fall  on  the  Art 
Lundblade  farm  in  New  Sweden.  This  helped  to  buy 
the  winter  clothes,  etc. 

Wayne  worked  for  the  W.P.A.  in  the  fall, 
after  picking  time,  on  different  projects,  besides  caring 
for  the  sheep  during  the  winter.  In  the  winter  of 
1932-33,  he  hauled  corn  to  Mud  Lake  on  a  bob  sleigh. 
He  walked  most  of  the  way  himself,  trying  to  keep 
warm.    Ellis  Davis  and  he  were  both  frost  bitten  on 
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r*^i>t  f'^  10  f>;rrt;i  p^r  fxwrid  that 
mu/M  ea*»er  ff;r  u*.  We  tried 
i4it(nf.'i ' iiAH.iiui  j>v/rAardv/n'%  pU'>;,  but  didn't  have 
;.  >/jjt/-.r  M)  irn^^te,  v>  tJ-iat  wa'i  a  \\'f[),  trxj.  We 
:,-.„  :iAi\  tfi^.  f)iif/-^>  'At A  r^)  \KfA  for  tJ-tem,  and  nrj 
ftiiff^//  U>  hiy  any  We  [;ijf  the  'vhie/:p  out  on  the  range 
wifj"!  fl'i^/v.  '/f  f t*-j>fyK  UTiti  Aiuni  fhorria*  Wayne  and 
< ^/rt'^f,  Ufft  rl/rwn  v^rne  old  dry  farm  hoav:s  aruj  built 
'4  hrn^rtfijc  ^i^A  on  fi<'Jtryj'.''.  pia^y:.  We  lamh)ed  the 
4he>:p  in  Marih  from  t>)<-.ri  on  Tlie  last  few  years 
M<trK  we  left  the  l/x\y,<:,  we  put  our  sheep  in  with 
UjAU)  ($'Awh'Ay\  aruJ  shearj^d  t>iern  at  the  old  dry 
i'AfUi  I  'Jiii)Viu\  for  tfie  bunch,  sh(xpherder  style,  arxJ 
f'j/yfy/l  jf  wouldn't  ram,  w>  my  job  wouldn't  last  \IK) 
U/rtjc  Arlnn  wan  born  July  7,  1936.  Iliat  year  we 
de/,i^le/l  we  would  have  t/)  leave  Mcdicirie  Ijxifit  and 
*eek  v;rne  place  where  the  opportunities  were  greater 
ff/f  rtMiViuy^  a  living',  for  the  family. 

W«-.  wr.nt  to  New  Sweden  and  worked  for  Art 
I ^jn^lbladr  for  thr  winter.  We  lambitd  the  sheep  in 
()Ak\iiiu\  Valley  and  then  landed  in  Mud  I^ke  and 
hfmi-A\  there.  Wr-  moved  to  Ucon  and  farmed  there 
i(it  ten  yearN.  Aithur  (iail  was  born  on  July  18,  1939 
\tt',i(rTi'.  we  moved  to  Ucon.  We  moved  to  a  farm  on 
the  l'^?if  kiver  Road,  3  1/2  miles  north  of  Idaho  Falls. 
We  have  lived  there  for  32  years.  Wayne  passed 
away  on  May  20,  1977,  a  victim  of  emphysema  and 
heart  trouble. 

I  can  never  forget  the  many  gatherings  we 
enjoyed  al  the  .scIkmiI  hou.se  and  the  g(K)d  times  we  had 
at  l,idy  Hoi  S|)iing,s.  They  used  to  have  weekly 
dancefi,  and  al  thai  time  these  were  the  only  form  of 
recreation  we  had  to  l(H)k  forward  to.  Dancing  to  the 
inu'iic  of  the  "Six  lilue  Notes"  helped  us  forget  all  our 
pioblem.s.    (  laik  County  will  always  be  home  to  us. 

NOI  !<;:  I  ollt)wing  their  years  in  Clark  County,  the 
r.W  l.<-onardson  family  moved  to  Mud  Lake  in 
1936,  where  they  rai.sed  hay  and  grain.  In  1939,  they 
niove<l  to  the  Ucon  area,  farming  in  Ucon  and 
(iarlield  loi  nine  years  until  moving  to  the  East  River 
Koad    III     |04S.        Wayne    was    employed    in    the 


Qrcdbi^m  Dcpanmtm  of  ibe  Voa  Ks^sta  for  11 
yean  m  Idaho  Fait.  Estter  worrt.:  l  a  lab 
tediaictaa  for  Idaho  Potato  Onota  i  ■  tars, 

retiring  in  1971  After  retireacat,  ^  .- .  *Ait, 
Esdier,  vofrjtA  wevenl  wiatsn  vacatioMg  m  .Arizona 
and  CitWifKma.  Wayne  cfied  May  20,  1977,  at  his 
hr^me  UAVjvAng  an  extended  nhrs.  Services  were  in 
the  Mrjming  Light  Chapel  at  tfie  Buck-Sullivan 
Funeral  Home  in  Idaho  Falls.  Burial  was  in  the  Clark 
OAinty  Cenieiery.  Survivors  included  his  wife.  Esther 
Le/^jnardvjn;  two  sons,  Art  Leooardson  of  Idaho  Falls, 
and  Gail  Le^^jnardv^n  of  Shelley;  three  daughters,  Mrs. 
Owen  fMargie;  Cleverly  of  Pocatello,  Jean  Gianchetta 
of  Suaset,  Utah  and  Mrs.  Noel  CJoannej  Gotch  of 
Shelley;  two  brothers,  Rhule  Leonardson  of  Dubois, 
and  Harry  ij^ynardsfm  of  Wallace;  five  sisters,  Mrs. 
John  TFern;  Evans,  of  Missoula,  Montana.,  Mrs.  John 
CAnnj  .Murray,  Butle,  Montana.,  Mrs.  Al  (Beth) 
Frazier,  Whitehall,  Montana.,  Mrs.  Lee  (Gladys) 
Jacoby,  Portlarkl,  Oregon,  and  Mrs.  Ted  (Mae)  Lujan 
of  Anchorage,  Alaska;  25  grandchildren  and  10  great- 
grandchildren. 

Esther  passed  away  August  17,  1990,  at  the 
age  of  83,  at  the  Idaho  Falls  Care  Center.  Funeral 
services  were  conducted  at  the  Coltrin  Colonial 
Mortuary;  Interment  was  at  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

COMPILKI)  BY  p:STIg:R  LEONARDSON 


DAN  LEVAN 

Dan  LeVan,  Forest  Ranger  for  the  western 
part  of  Clark  county  with  headquarters  in  Dubois 
retired  January  31,  1954  after  completing  32  years 
service  in  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  His  fellow 
employees  honored  Dan  with  a  party  at  Jack's  Chicken 
Inn  in  Idaho  Falls.  Forest  Ranger  Lyman  Richwine  of 
Spencer  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies.  Many  county 
residents  also  attended. 

Dan  came  to  Dubois  July  1,  1950,  and  was 
very  active  in  civic  and  social  activities  of  the 
community. 

He  began  his  career  with  the  forest  service  in 
1922  and  was  given  his  appointment  as  a  ranger 
March  16,  1924. 

Dan  served  from  1924  until  1950  in  the  Big 
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Creek  District  of  the  Payette  Forest,  where  he  earned 
the  sobriquet  of  'Prince  of  the  Pines."  He  is  credited 
by  old  timers  in  the  area  near  McCall  with,  probably, 
having  a  better  know  ledge  of  the  primitive  area  in  that 
district  than  any  other  man  of  the  area. 

Dan  said  it  is  a  long  trail  from  today's  duties, 
with  the  Forest  Service,  f>erformed  mostly  by  truck  as 
to  duties  as  a  horseman  ranger,  when  his  first  job  was 
to  shoe  and  pack  a  string  of  unbroken  mules  for  a  trip 
into  the  interior  of  Big  Creek  District. 

While  in  Dubois,  Dan  was  a  member  of  the 
Dubois  Lions  Club,  the  Masonic  Lodge,  a  member 
and  director  of  the  Clark  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  lent  a  willing  hand  to  every  civic 
project  initiated  here. 

His  two  children,  Dan,  Jr.  and  Wanda 
attended  Idaho  State  College  at  Pocatello. 

Mr.  LeVan  noted  that  the  smell  of  the  sage 
became  so  strong  in  his  nostrils  during  his  four  years 
at  Dubois,  that  he  decided  to  stay  in  this  part  of  the 
state,  where  he  plans  to  enter  private  business  and 
"catch  up  on  fishing." 

He  expressed  his  pleasure  in  working  with  the 
stockmen  of  the  county  of  Clark  and  praised  them 
highly  for  their  friendliness  and  cooperation  during  his 
years  of  association  with  them. 


May— at  Dubois  Celebration 

Dan's  second  marriage  was  to  a  former 
school  teacher  of  Spencer  in  his  later  years.  He 
joined  his  new  spouse,  May  Woodie  LeVan,  at  her 
ranch  at  Howe,  where  they  enjoyed  a  few  good  years 


before  his  death,  in  October,  1967.  May  continued  to 
live  in  at  the  ranch  which  her  son,  George  Woodie 
and  family  now  operate. 

COMPILED  BONNIE  STODDARD 


MAY  WOODIE  LEVAN 

My  adventure  began  in  early  September, 
1919.  I  was  riding  atrain  from  Salt  Lake  City  to 
Spencer,  Idaho,  where— after  considerable 
correspondence  with  the  Spencer  School  Board--I  had 
been  hired  to  teach  the  uppergrades  at  Spencer  School. 
I  had  had  one  year's  experience  in  a  one-room  school 
that  had  eight  grades  in  Indiana,  and  I  wasfilled  with 
misgivings.  I  had  gone  to  Oklahoma  to  visit  my 
brother  and  his  family  after  my  first  year  of  teaching. 
They  suggested  I  stay  and  attend  Oklahoma  State 
University  during  the  summer  session,  which  I  did. 
Among  the  schools  looking  for  teachers  were  the  one 
at  Spencer  and  a  small  mining  town  in  Wyoming.  My 
doubts  about  my  choice  grew  as  I  rode  through 
Kansas,  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  and  seeing  the  big 
open  country  made  me  think  about  Indiana  and  home 
where  there  were  lots  of  neighbors  and  small  towns 
and  people.  Riding  north  from  Salt  Lake  City,  it 
looked  pretty  empty  to  me.  As  we  got  near  Spencer, 
the  conductor  stopped  by  my  seat  and  began  telling  me 
that  I  was  getting  off  at  a  town  which  was  the  home 
port  for  a  large  sheep  company.  Not  knowing  much 
about  sheep  outfits,  it  sounded  pretty  big  and 
impressive,  which  it  turned  out  to  be.  I  arrived  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  and  went  across  to  the  hotel 
where  a  little  old  French  lady  got  up  and  showed  me 
a  room  upstairs.  I  had  been  riding  for  several  hours 
in  the  dark,  and  you  can  imagine  how  surprised  I  was 
to  wake  up  in  the  morning  and  see  the  moimtains  close 
on  each  side.  I  thought  they  were  wonderful,  and  I 
spent  the  morning  just  looking  and  wanting  to  climb  to 
the  top  of  them.  I  soon  discovered  that  there  was  a 
lot  more  to  them  than  the  big  hills  we  walked  up  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon  back  in  Indiana! 

I  inspected  the  schoolhouse  and  was  invited  to 
board  with  a  family  who  lived  close  to  the  schcx)l. 
They  were  the  Finlaysons.  The  husband,  Ernest,  was 
the  commissary  man.  The  other  teacher  came  in  a  day 
or  so  and  she  also  stayed  with  the  Finlaysons,  and  so 
we  began  the  school  year.   There  were  not  too  many 
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students  in  the  school  at  that  time,  so  we  had  time  to 
really  enjoy  the  students.  Some  of  these  students  were 
from  the  families  of  Hardy,  Simpson,  Johnson  and 
Dunn.  We  had  several  programs  during  the  year 
which  were  appreciated  by  the  townspeople.  The 
school  house  was  also  used  for  dancing  and  it  was  the 
place  where  Sunday  School  was  held,  A  roving 
preacher,  Mr.  Peacock,  came  once  in  a  while  and  we 
had  church  as  well. 

Meanwhile,  the  business  ofthe  Wood  Live 
Stock  Company  went  on  as  usual.  They  employed 
several  hundred  people,  some  herding  and  looking 
after  the  sheep  and  some  engaged  in  ranching.  The 
company  owned  ranches  from  the  Pahsimeroi  to 
Lewisville  to  Sheridan  on  the  east  and  to  Melrose, 
Montana,  on  the  north.  In  Spencer  they  had  a  large 
building,  possibly  two  hundred  feet  long  and  three 
stories  high.  The  offices  were  in  the  north  end  on  the 
first  floor.  The  secretary,  Joe  Beauregard,  and 
treasurer,  Charles  Hardy,  and  at  least  three 
bookkeepers,  plus  extra  help  at  times,  all  worked 
here.  There  was  a  lobby  for  the  people  who  were 
seeking  work  to  wait,  and  the  rest  of  the  first  floor 
was  the  commissary.  Here  groceries  and  meat  were 
sold  to  the  townspeople  along  with  all  kinds  of 
harnesses,  ropes,  saddles  and  anything  else  used  in  the 
business. 

There  were  also  mining  interests  which  had 
been  acquired  earlier  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.Wood; 
and  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company  had  really  started 
at  Leesburg  before  they  moved  to  Salmon,  up  the 
Lemhi,  and  finally  to  Spencer.  They,  or  at  least  Mrs. 


Wood,  had  come  from  Austria.  I  was  told  that  Mrs. 
Wood  came  to  the  United  States  in  the  party  of  an 
Austrian  Count.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Wood  started  in 
the  mining  and  store  business  in  the  Salmon  country. 
In  those  early  days,  all  their  needs  were  brought  in  by 
freight  wagons.  One  freight  outfit  which  had  camped 
on  Birch  Creek  was  surrounded  and  attacked  by 
Indians  from  Chief  Joseph's  band.  Only  one  man 
escaped.  He  hid  in  the  bushes  by  the  creek  and 
walked  miles  the  next  day  to  get  help.  This  was  in  the 
very  early  years  of  the  company.  I  think  the  home  of 
Mrs.  J.D.  Wood  may  still  stand  in  Spencer,  but  by  the 
time  I  arrived,  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.D.  Wood  were 
gone.  Mr.  Frank  Hagenbarth,  a  son  of  Mrs.  J.D. 
Wood  by  a  former  marriage,  lived  there.  I  never 
knew  what  happened  to  her  first  husband.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.D.  Wood  also  had  adopted  a  girl,  whom  we 
knew  as  Cassandra  Kennedy,  and  a  boy,  Hugh  C. 
Wood.  These  children,  and  their  families,  were  the 
Wood  Live  Stock  Company  when  I  came  to  Spencer. 
To  the  Hagenbarths  were  born  four  children:  David, 
Mary,  Katherine  and  Frank  Jr.  Mary  and  Frank  Jr. 
survive.  To  the  H.  C.  Wood  family  were  born  three 
children:  Edmund,  Francis  and  Marcia.  To  Cassandra 
was  born  one  girl. 

Earlier  I  mentioned  the  Commissary  and  the 
lobby  where  those  waiting  for  work  could  wait.  I 
should  have  also  mentioned  the  bed  rolls,  of  which 
there  must  have  been  over  a  hundred.  Those  were  the 
days  of  the  hobos,  and  they  came  by  the  dozens 
looking  for  a  job.  They  were  given  meal  tickets  at  the 
office  and,  if  they  got  a  job,  they  were  given  a  bed 
roll  for  which  they  paid  rent.  At  the  cook  house. 
Aunt  Fanny  Breil  fed  as  many  as  sixty  or  more  when 
the  men  were  gathering  for  the  lambing  work.  As 
soon  as  the  hobos  got  a  job,  they  were  taken  out  to  the 
various  sheep  herds,  and  at  that  time,  the  company 
owned  over  80,000  sheep.  I  have  thought  many  times 
of  the  men  waiting  to  go  to  work  and  sleeping 
everywhere  in  our  end  of  town.  Not  one  ever  came 
to  the  door  or  bothered  anyone  in  any  way. 

I  have  many  good  memories  of  Spencer, 
especially  of  the  horseback  rides.  In  the  summer  we 
rode  out  to  the  summer  head-quarters  camp.  Life  was 
a  little  rugged,  but  the  trails  in  the  mountains  were 
lovely  and  my  husband  rode  with  me  out  to  the  sheep 
camp.  The  herders  cooked  over  a  fire  and  slept  in  a 
tent.    One  herder  we  visited  rode  a  small  white  mule 
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to  herd  sheep.  If  the  mule  wasn't  watched,  he  would 
slip  away,  run  back  to  camp  and  clean  out  the  sour 
dough  jar.    He  really  loved  that  stutf! 

All  too  soon,  in  August,  frost  would  come  in 
the  hills,  and  the  lambs  and  their  mothers  would  have 
to  start  to  the  sorting  corrals.  It  was  time  to  ship  and 
get  the  herds  shaped  up  for  winter.  A  train  load  of 
lambs  would  leave  each  week  forat  least  four  weeks; 
the  lambs  were  taken  from  Spencer  to  Chicago  where 
they  were  sold.  Each  train  left  with  quite  a  quota  of 
hobos  heading  for  a  warmer  place  for  the  winter.  In 
the  springthey  came  back,  and  so  it  went  for  quite  a 
few  years.  Then  the  Great  Depression  came  and  we 
were  scattered.  It  was  a  sad  day  for  the  company,  and 
for  me  and  my  family. 


"Fred"  Woodie 

I  haven't  told  you  about  my  family.  One 
evening  as  I  came  from  school,  a  man  was  standing  on 
the  railroad  station  incline  and  watching  me.  The  next 
thing  I  knew,  in  a  day  or  so,  he  was  asking  me  to  go 
for  a  ride  in  his  car.  A  car  in  those  days  made  quite 
an  impression.  After  ten  months  of  "keeping 
company",  we  were  married  and  raised  two  boys, 
James  and  George.  James  is  a  microbiologist  at  the 
California  State  Health  Department  in  Berkley. 
George  is  at  Howe  and  is  a  rancher  and  cattleman.  I 
have  lived  on  this  ranch  47-years,  so  I  suppose  I  can 
be  called  a  rancher  also. 

My  husband,  Fred  Woodie,  came  to  the  Wood 
Live  Stock  Company  in  1900  and  worked  there  until 


1931.  He  was  a  sheep  foreman  during  this  time.  He 
made  the  trip  with  the  sheep  from  the  summer  range 
to  the  cutting  corrals,  to  the  desert,  to  Birch  Creek,  to 
Little  Lost  River  to  feed,  back  to  the  lambing  corrals 
and  back  to  the  summer  range.  It  required  a  lot  of 
horseback  riding  and  his  work  kept  him  from  our 
home  in  Spencer  much  of  the  year. 

Fred  came  from  North  Carolina  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  stopping  first  in  Wakenburg, 
Colorado.  He  came  to  Spencer  in  the  early  1900's. 
He  told  me  his  first  job  in  Spencer  was  to  herd  sheep. 
He  had  never  had  any  experience,  and  the  first  day  the 
sheep  became  so  scattered  he  just  couldn't  get  them 
rounded  up.  He  was  pretty  discouraged,  and  he  came 
back  to  Spencer  and  told  the  manager  if  that  was  all 
they  had  for  him  to  do,  he  would  be  moving  on. 
They  asked  him  to  stay  and  said  they  would  find 
something  else  for  him  to  do.  He  stayed  for  30  years. 
During  his  employment  there  were  more  foremen: 
"Bill"  Gentry,  Sidney  Close,  Harry  Dunn,  "Dan" 
Neville  and  a  man  called  Davis,  plus  a  goodly  number 
of  ranch  foremen  and  employees. 

One  of  the  few  amusing  incidents  that 
happened  my  first  year  in  Idaho  was  at  the  dipping  vat 
out  at  Sheridan.  A  herder  named  "Happy  Jack"  was 
given  a  roan  mule  for  a  saddle  horse.  He  led  the  mule 
for  two  or  three  days,  never  getting  on  him  once. 
One  morning  he  decided  to  ride.  He  got  on  alright, 
but  the  mule  wasn't  ready  to  be  ridden;  he  threw 
Happy  Jack  over  his  head  and  about  ten  feet  out  in 
front.  The  herder  picked  himself  up  and  led  the  mule 
back  to  the  dipping  vat.  He  said,  "Here  is  your  mule. 
I  might  walk  for  a  week,  but  when  I  ride,  I  want  to 
ride  bad!"  Another  time,  at  shipping  time  in  the 

fall,  a  dozen  or  somen  were  sleeping  in  their  bedrolls 
in  the  little  street  between  Mrs.  J.  D.  Wood's  house 
and  Desie  Walker's  place.  It  was  prohibition  time  and 
each  one  had  his  jug  and  had  been  asleep  for  awhile. 
They  were  pretty  tipsy.  A  couple  of  fellows  decided 
to  go  to  get  the  town  herd  of  milk  cows,  bulls  and  all, 
and  take  them  on  a  run  through  the  side  street  where 
the  guys  were  sleeping.  You  can  imagine  the 
scramble  when  the  cows  went  running  through  their 
bed  rolls.  Men  were  jumping  up,  grabbing  their  jugs 
and  trying  to  get  out  ofthe  way  of  the  cows. 

It  was  great  fun  to  play  poker  in  those  days, 
and  the  games  went  on  in  the  bunk  house  down  by  the 
creek.    At  times  a  few  of  the  men  from  town  would 
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go  down  there  to  play,  which  was  not  with  their  wives 
approval.  The  wives  would  all  go  down  and  give  the 
bunk  house  a  "rock  shower",  and  eventually  they 
would  get  their  men  home.  It  took  a  lot  of  rocks, 
which  were  certainly  handy  and  plentiful.  There's 
been  a  lot  of  water  under  the  bridge  since  those  early 
days,  but  I  am  sure  a  lot  of  people— just  as  I--can  look 
back  and  wish  for  some  of  those  happy,  busy  times 
again.  In  the  days  from  1919  to  1931,  Spencer  was  a 
nice  place  to  live.  The  train  came  through  twice  a 
day.  There  was  a  nice  park  by  the  station  and  a 
fountain  that  ran  down  the  main  street  and  watered  our 
lawns  and  a  nice  row  of  trees.  Life  was  slow  and 
easy  and  the  summers  were  cool.  And,  there  was  a 
good  school  for  the  children. 

Many  thanks  to  May,  who  prepared  this 
presentation  for  the  Spencer  Wood  Live  Stock 
Reunion. 

May  was  born  September  30,  1900,  at  New 
Paris,  Indiana,  to  George  B.  and  Laura  Kaufman 
Tarman.  She  was  a  valedictorian  of  her  high  school 
graduating  class  at  New  Paris  and  attended  Goshen 
College  in  Indiana  and  Oklahoma  A&M  at  Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. 

She  was  a  50-year  member  of  Friendship 
Chapter  No.  37  of  the  Order  of  Eastern  Star  at  Arco, 
a  former  member  of  the  Howe  Conmiunity  Club,  and 
the  Berniece  School  Board. 

On  July  6,  1920,  she  married  Fred  E.  Woodie 
at  Idaho  Falls.  He  died  in  July,  1949.  She  married 
Dan  H.  LeVan  at  Arco  on  February  4,  1954.  He  died 
in  1967.  May  died  April  2,  1988  after  a  lengthy 
illness.  She  was  buried  at  the  Rose  Hill  Cemetery  in 
Idaho  Falls. 

She  had  two  sons,  James  D.  Woodie  and 
George  B.  Woodie;  a  stepson,  Dan  LeVan;  a 
stepdaughter,  Wanda  LeVan.  A  Baby  Woodie  was 
buried  at  the  Spencer  Cemetery  in  1924. 

May  enjoyed  coming  back  to  the  Clark  County 
Reunions,  of  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company  and 
School  Reunions  to  renew  her  many  old 
acquaintenaces. 

COMPILED  BY  MAY  LEVAN 


LYLE  S.  LEWISON 


Lyle  worked  at  the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment 
Station  for  the  University  of  Idaho  as  a  Camp  Tender. 
He  was  a  good  dependable  employee,  who  worked  in 
this  same  position  for  a  number  of  years. 

He  was  bom  July  17,  1911,  at  Bowman, 
North  Dakota. 

He  married  Margaret  Beatrix.  She  was  bom 
March  19,  1911. 

Margaret  attended  school  at  Bowman  County 
grade  school  1917-1925.  She  went  on  to  attend  high 
school  in  the  same  area  from  1925-1927. 

COMPILED  BY  BOfff^IE  STODDARD 


WILLIAM  LEWIS  FAMILY 


William  &  Sarah  Jane 

William  Crawford  Lewis  was  with  the  second 
company  of  Pioneers  to  enter  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  in 
September,  1847.  In  1850  Sarah  Jane  Veach  and  her 
family  joined  the  Kessler  Co.  and  trekked  their  way 
across  the  plains  to  Utah.  William  and  Sarah  were 
married  in  Salt  Lake  City,  in  February,  1853. 

In  the  Spring  of  1860,  the  family  settled  in 
Richmond,  Utah,  as  one  of  the  first  families  to  settle 
there.  William  had  a  sawmill  in  the  canyon  and  did 
a  great  deal  in  providing  lumber  to  help  in  the 
building  up  of  the  Community.  In  1873,  Sarah  Jane 
was  called  by  Brigham  Young  to  go  to  Salt  Lake  City 
to  leam  midwifery.  This  was  one  of  the  biggest 
events  in  the  Pioneer  life  of  Sarah  Jane,  now  thirty- 
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nine  years  old  and  the  mother  of  nine  children,  the 
youngest  being  eighteen  months  old.  From  the 
practice  of  obstetrics  she  branched  into  other  phases  of 
country  doctoring. 

When  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  was 
being  constructed,  William  and  Sarah  moved  to 
Franklin,  Idaho,  where  they  kept  a  hotel.  About  1882 
the  family  moved  to  Beaver  Canyon,  where  William 
started  a  lumber  mill,  in  which  he  made  lath,  shingles 
and  other  building  materials.  Here,  for  four  years, 
Sarah  Jane  ran  a  boarding  house  for  the  Mill  help. 

When  the  town  of  Camas,  Idaho  was  built  up, 
with  William  now  interested  in  mining  as  well  as 
lumbering,  and  consequently  away  from  home  much 
of  the  time,  Sarah  Jane  moved  her  family  to  Camas. 
She  built  a  hotel  there  and  operated  it  for  about  four 
years.  This  hotel  was  one  of  the  first  buildings 
moved  to  Dry  Creek  (Dubois)  from  Camas  in  the 
early  90s,  when  the  railroad  made  their  decision  to 
relocate  the  railroad  roundhouse  from  Camas  to  Dry 
Creek. 

About  1890  William  and  Sarah  returned  to 
Richmond,  where  William  died,  May  24,  1908  and 
Sarah  Jane  died  March  13,  1913. 

They  are  both  buried  in  Richmond,  Utah. 

COMPILED  BY  .TEANNE  LUPHER 


ROBERT  SEAMON  LIDY 


Robert 


Robert  Seamon  Lidy,  was  born  in  Sedelia, 
Missouri,  July  16,  1858.  Actually,  his  surname  was 
Liddy,  but  when  he  came  west  he  decided  to  drop  one 
(d).  His  mother  and  father  were  divorced,  when  he 
was  a  young  boy.  His  grandmother  Lidy  raised  him 
and  his  father  took  his  older  brother,  Albert,  to  live 
with  him.  As  the  years  passed,  there  was  no  trace  of 
Albert  or  of  his  father. 

Robert's  mother  married  George  Harder,  a 
minister,  and  moved  to  California.  A  daughter, 
Amelia,  and  a  son,  Theodore  were  born.  In  1917  his 
mother  passed  away. 

Lidy  left  home  when  he  was  but  17  years  of 
age,  coming  west  to  the  Teton  Mountains,  and  hunting 
and  trapping  for  a  living.  He  also  worked  in  the 
mines  in  Butte,  Montana,  coming  to  Camas  in  1890. 
By  this  time  he  was  what  you  might  call,  a  jack-of-all 
trades. 

He  started  working  for  Mr.  M.F.  Sullivan  at 
Sulphur  Springs.  Why  it  was  called  Sulphur  Springs 
they  did  not  know,  because  when  the  water  was 
analyzed  there  was  no  sulphur  in  it,  and  the  water  had 
no  odor.  It  was  said  that  Mr.  Sullivan  traded  a  team 
of  horses  for  the  Springs.  The  previous  family  living 
there  thought  that  the  hot  water  was  making  them  sick 
and  wanted  to  leave. 

In  1893,  Mr.  Sullivan  passed  away  and  was 
buried  on  a  west  hill  at  the  Frank  Sullivan  Ranch  at 
Warm  Creek. 


Mary 
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Robert  Lidy  married  Mr,  Sullivan's  widow, 
Mary  Neville  Sullivan,  February  1897.  She  had  six 
children  at  the  time  of  their  marriage:  Frank,  Dennis, 
Warren,  Lee,  Bessie  (Turnbull)  and  Margaret  (Lingo). 
Mary  Gertrude  Lidy  was  born  December  30,  1897  to 
Robert  and  Mary;  a  son,  Aurthur,  was  born  in  1899. 
However,  he  died  when  he  was  two  years  old  and  is 
buried  in  the  Lidy  cemetery. 

Mr.  Lidy  was  a  sort  of  an  undertaker.  When 
there  was  a  death  in  a  family  in  the  area,  they  would 
ask  him  to  prepare  the  body  for  burial.  He  didn't 
embalm  them,  but  kept  the  body  in  ice  until  time  for 
burial.  The  neighbors  all  around  would  help  by  taking 
turns  sitting  with  the  body.  That  was  the  custom  of 
the  time  for  the  body  never  to  be  left  alone. 

Several  are  buried  in  the  Lidy  cemetery  which 
include:  a  Thomas  baby,  whose  parents  were  dry 
farmers,  and  an  Eastman  baby,  whose  parents  were 
Gilmore  Freighters.  John  Moran  and  Andy  Meyers 
are  also  buried  there.  Andy  was  an  early  settler, 
Meyers  Creek  was  named  for  him. 

The  Hot  Springs  became  known  as  Lidys  or 
Lidy  Hot  Springs  soon  after  Robert  Lidy  married 
Mary.  In  the  past  it  was  called  "The  Oasis",  or 
"Sulphur  Springs."  It  was  first  known  as  a  stage  and 
freight  center,  serving  the  mines  in  the  area  of 
Gilmore. 

Lidy  hauled  ore  from  Gilmore  to  Dubois  with 
his  ten-horse  freight  team  or  his  sixteen-horse  freight 
team.  The  road  was  alive  with  freighters,  coming  and 
going.  Clouds  of  dust  enveloped  the  freight  teams  as 
they  traveled  the  dusty,  rutty  road, 

Mrs,  Lidy  served  meals  to  the  freighters  and 
other  travelers,  and  she  also  boarded  families.  In  later 
years  there  was  a  large  traction  engine  pulling  two  ore 
cars  that  were  used  to  haul  ore  from  Gilmore  to 
Dubois.  As  they  approached  Lidys,  the  engineer 
would  blow  the  engine  whistle  for  each  man  needing 
a  meal.  Very  often  the  whistle  would  blow  after 
everyone  had  gone  to  bed.  Then  mother  would  get  up 
and  prepare  food  for  that  many  men,  receiving  35 
cents  for  each  meal. 

The  first  bathhouse  was  up  at  the  head  of  the 
springs,  built  by  Robert.  He  finally  got  the  hot  water 
piped  to  a  bathhouse  tub  in  the  yard.  In  earlier  years 
Indians  traveling  through  the  area  bathed  m  the  hot 
water.  Their  bathtub  was  a  large  hole  by  the  main  hot 
spring. 


As  soon  as  the  freighters  arrived  at  Lidys  they 
took  care  of  their  horses,  feeding  them  grain  in  those 
days  before  turning  them  out  to  grass.  Then  they 
would  ask  mother  for  a  towel  and  a  bar  of  soap  and 
head  for  the  bathouse  and  large  hole  by  the  main  hot 
spring. 

Just  below  where  the  pool  is  now  was  our 
large  two  story  house,  built  by  Lidy.  Margaret  was 
going  to  iron  and  needed  a  hot  stove  to  heat  the  irons. 
She  had  filled  the  stove  with  dry  chips.  The  fire 
flared  out,  catching  the  wallpaper  on  fire.  The  house 
burst  into  flames  and  burned  in  a  moment.  It  seemed 
we  only  saved  a  rocking  chair  and  a  sewing  machine, 
no  clothes. 

The  mining  company  built  a  telephone  line 
from  Gilmore  to  Dubois  in  1904.  The  freighters 
would  stop  and  call  Dubois,  so  that  the  railroad 
company  would  have  available  a  car  to  load  the  ore  on 
when  they  arrived  in  Dubois.  Freighters  could  use  the 
phone  free  of  charge  for  business,  but  for  all  others 
using  the  phone,  there  was  a  25  cent  fee.  Mother  was 
responsible  for  collecting  and  keeping  track  of  the 
fees. 

Mary  was  an  excellent  practical  nurse  in  the 
area  and  she  was  always  available  in  time  of  need. 
She  was  a  true  friend  indeed  to  everyone  and  they 
loved  her  dearly. 

Robert  was  killed  in  a  car  wreck  coming  from 
Dubois  to  Lidys  on  November  11,  1927,  so  ending  the 
lives,  but  not  the  memories,  of  two  very  special 
pioneers. 

Over  the  years  various  individuals  operated 
Lidy  Hot  Springs.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  Thomas  of 
Medicine  Lodge,  operated  it  for  the  longest  period  of 
time.  It  was  eventually  purchased  from  the  heirs  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  "Ed"  Wilson  of  Dubois  and  they  have 
made  it  their  permanent  home.  After  being  there  a 
time,  they  chose  not  to  operate  the  hot  springs,  but 
now  mange  their  business  at  this  site. 

Mack  Ellis  died  in  August  of  1967.  Lois  Ellis 
oldest  son,  Dan  Moore,  died  in  a  construction  accident 
in  September  of  1969. 

Life  has  been  a  real  challenge  of  joys, 
disappointments  and  sorrows.  I  probably  would  not 
change  much  in  the  past,  if  given  the  chance  to  live 
it  again, 

GERTRUDE      ELLIS      NARRATION      OF      FATHER 

TAPED/COMPILED 

BY  BONNIE  STODDARD/HARRIET  SHENTON 
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ELI  LIGHT  FAMILY 

The  Eli  and  Alma  Light  family  came  to  live 
for  a  few  years  on  Medicine  Lodge  in  about  1900. 
Like  other  families  before  and  after  them,  they  lived 
in  the  only  vacant  house  on  Medicine  Lodge,  the 
Hugh  A.  Colson  log  house  of  four  rooms.  Being  near 
neighbors  of  the  Charles  and  Ida  Leonardson  family, 
they  soon  became  close  friends. 

The  Lights,  consisting  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  and 
one  son,  "Bud",  fit  into  the  neighborhood  in  a 
congenial  way  and  were  very  well  thought  of.  Eli 
worked  mostly  on  farms  in  the  area  and  was  a  very 
competent  hand  with  horses  and  machinery.  "Bud" 
Light  attended  school  along  with  their  neighbors,  the 
Leonardson  boys,  Arthur,  Roy,  and  Carl.  As  the 
most  direct  route  to  school,  one  and  a  quarter  miles 
south,  it  took  "Bud"  by  way  of  the  Leonardson  home. 
So  naturally,  the  four  boys  walked  to  and  from  school. 

It  seems  that  the  Lights  came  to  Medicine 
Lodge  from  mid-southern  states  looking  for  a 
favorable  location  to  build  for  the  future.  They  made 
friends  readily  and  imposed  upon  none. 

Finally,  after  three  years,  Eli  Light  secured 
employment  in  Dubois,  Idaho,  with  what  was  then  the 
"Oregon  Shortline  Railroad".  The  railroad  was  a 
branch  line  between  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  and  Butte, 
Montana. 

As  so  often  happens,  the  Lights  eventually 
moved  back  to  wherever  they  came  from.  Eli  passed 
away  after  about  five  years  in  their  old  neighborhood. 
"Bud"  joined  our  forces  during  World  War  I  and  was 
killed  in  action. 

Mrs.  Light  (Alma)  returned  years  later  to 
Dubois  for  a  short  visit  with  friends,  staying  at  the 
home  of  Carl  and  Leah  Leonardson.  Arthur  and  Mary 
Leonardson  joined  the  group  for  an  evening  of 
visitation  and  the  hashing  over  of  past  events.  The 
Lights,  like  others,  became  a  pleasant  memory. 

COMPILED  BY  CARL  LEONARDSON 


MARJORIE  MINNIE  POULSON 
LILJENQUIST 


Before  Dad  and  Mother,  Harold  and  Ella 
Poulson,  moved  into  the  Kelson  place  in  Kilgore,  we 
lived  in  an  old  two-story  house  of  the  Frederiksens, 
since  it  was  about  the  only  empty  house  available 
when  Dad  and  Mother  arrived  in  the  valley.  There 
were  no  inside  bathrooms,  no  running  water,  no 
electric  lights.  Dad  and  Glen  Stoddard  were  sitting  in 
the  house,  reading  with  a  coal-oil  lamp  placed  between 
them,  the  only  light  in  the  house.  Venice,  my  sister, 
and  I  slept  in  the  upstairs  bedroom,  where  Mother  had 
placed  a  pot  to  accommodate  our  nightly  needs  and  we 
were  to  empty  it  each  day.  It  was  winter,  so,  of 
course  we  let  it  fill  to  the  brim  dreading  the  trip 
outside  to  empty  the  thing.  When  Mother  saw  how 
we  had  neglected  our  duty,  she  insisted  the  pot  be 
emptied,  dark  or  not,  and  Venice  and  I  headed  for  the 
upstairs  bedroom.  We  had  left  open  the  door  to  the 
stairs  hoping  to  have  some  light  shed  on  that  dark 
stairway.  As  we  were  holding  the  handle  struggling 
with  the  thing  to  carry  it  down,  right  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs  we  both  somehow  missed  our  footing  (I  think 
Glen  shut  the  door  to  scare  us  -  something  he 
delighted  in  doing)  and  three  objects  tumbled  down  the 
stairs,  Venice,  the  pot  and  I.  What  a  night  Mother 
spent  heating  water,  bathing  us  and  cleaning  the 
stairway,  angry  and  cussing  the  two  men  who 
snickered  and  laughed  all  the  while  we  were  crying 
and  mother  was  cleaning.  That  is  an  incident  I'll 
never  forget,  and  have  over  the  years  silently  given 
thanks  to  the  wonderful  luxury  of  inside  toilets  and  hot 
and  cold  running  water. 

When  I  was  five  my  parents  moved  to 
Kilgore.  Many  important  (to  me)  events  happened 
while  there.  I  started  school,  and  it  was  there  that  a 
man  tried  to  kill  my  Dad.  That  was  a  traumatic  time 
for  our  family.  Dad  had  to  be  taken  to  Spencer  on  a 
sleigh,  then  by  train  to  Idaho  Falls  to  the  hospital. 
Mother  was  still  weak  from  a  miscarriage,  and  Venice 
and  I  stayed  for  a  full  month  with  the  Ike  Barney 
family,  who  already  had  a  large  family.  I  have  never 
been  so  homesick  in  my  life.  We  walked  to  school, 
even  on  the  coldest  mornings,  freezing  the  tips  of  our 
ears  constantly. 

Of  all  the  memories  of  Kilgore,  the  cold 
remains  the  most  miserable  and  vivid.  Dad  spent  a 
good  many  weeks  working  in  the  sawmills  around  the 
area.  I  remember  them  because  he  often  took  me  with 
him  to  both  the  Clark  Jackson  mill,  and  the  mill 
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owned  by  the  "Jones  Boys".  The  Jones  family  had 
little  children  whom  I  loved  with  all  my  heart.  Mrs. 
Jones  would  allow  me  to  play  with  the  children  and 
"tend"  the  Httle  baby,  who  could  barely  walk. 

One  of  the  great  disappointments  when  leaving 
Kilgore  was  leaving  that  family  of  little  children.  I 
adored  their  little  baby  because  there  were  no  babies 
in  our  family. 

Orpha  Taylor  was  my  first  grade  teacher. 
How  I  loved  going  to  school  and  especially,  Miss 
Taylor.  The  school  house  was  big  and  warm  with  an 
inside  bathroom,  hot  and  cold  running  water.  On  cold 
mornings  Dad  would  hitch  up  the  team  to  take  us  to 
school  meeting  us  at  Kilgore  store  again  at  dismissal 
time.  Most  of  the  residents  would  congregate  at  the 
Frederiksen  store  to  visit  and  keep  warm,  while 
waiting  for  their  kdds  to  get  out  of  school.  Except  for 
severe  cold  or  blizzards  we  walked.  From  our  house, 
it  was  a  mile,  and  I  remember  the  mornings  we  were 
all  crying  with  pain  from  frosted  ears  and  numb 
fingers  and  feet,  so  cold  we  couldn't  unbuckle  the 
boots  or  unbutton  our  coats.  All  we  could  do  was 
stand  and  cry  as  the  teacher  helped  remove  those  cold, 
frozen  clothes.  More  than  anything  else,  I  remember 
that  miserable,  endless  cold,  something  I  still  despise. 

Dad  often  talks  of  the  day  "Shell"  Stoddard 
had  ridden  a  bronc  to  the  Kilgore  store.  Barely 
broken  for  riding,  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  the 
horse  saddled  and  rode  the  animal  to  the  store,  and 
tied  it  to  the  hitching  post.  While  Dad  and  "Shell" 
were  talking  I  persuaded  another  little  girl  to  get  on 
the  horse  with  me  and  go  with  me  for  a  ride.  We 
both  climbed  on  the  horse,  and  with  his  nostrils 
snorting  we  took  off  for  a  mile  ride  down  toward 
Frederiksens'.  The  horse  did  not  seem  very  gentle, 
we  decided  we  had  better  turn  him  back  to  the  store. 
I  kept  patting  his  neck  saying  whoa,  whoa,  but  in  the 
process  of  turning  the  horse,  I  dropped  a  rein  and 
every  time  I  tried  to  reach  it  the  horse  shied  and 
jumped.  Finally,  we  guided  him  back  to  the  hitching 
post  with  the  rein  dragging  along  the  ground.  We 
climbed  down,  one  at  a  time,  as  "Shell"  quietly 
approached  to  tie  the  horse  to  the  post.  When  Dad 
and  "Shell"  had  realized  we  were  not  around,  and 
started  looking  for  us,  seeing  us  on  the  horse  trotting 
down  the  road,  they  nearly  had  heart  failure,  but 
decided  the  safest  thing  to  do  was  wait  until  we 
returned.    As  we  approached  the  store,  "Shell"  told 


Dad  not  to  move  a  muscle,  that  was  the  wildest  horse 
he  had  ever  tried  to  break.  They  had  both  broken  out 
in  a  cold  sweat.  We  were  two  very  lucky  little  girls. 
I  do  not  remember  who  the  other  little  girl  was.  We 
were  only  about  6  years  old. 

The  Saturday  night  dance  at  the  schoolhouse 
was  the  big  weekly  event  for  the  valley  in  those  days. 
There  was  always  a  live  orchestra.  Venice  and  I 
would  fall  asleep  on  a  bench  while  everyone  danced. 

The  summer  event  was  the  rodeo.  Glen 
Stoddard  was  the  rodeo  "Star"  as  far  as  we  were 
concerned,  always  riding  the  "bucking  horses".  He 
was  a  dear  friend  of  the  family.  Venice  and  I  loved 
him  like  a  second  father.  He  was  one  of  the  best  men 
I  have  ever  known.  During  the  winter  he  would 
return  to  California  and  appear  again  when  spring 
came,  always  bringing  gifts  for  my  sister  and  me. 

Those  were  the  days  of  the  big  depression  and 
life  was  difficult  for  parents.  I  do  not  recall  the 
poverty  at  that  early  age  since  I  had  known  no  other 
way  of  life,  but  I  know  there  were  no  luxuries  and  no 
money.  Dad  often  caught  fish  for  breakfast  in  the 
little  creek  that  flowed  in  front  of  our  house.  That 
particular  house  had  been  occupied  and  owned  by 
Uncle  Neils  Kelson  before  Dad  moved  there.  We 
were  always  warmed  by  the  roaring  fire  Dad  built 
every  morning  and  Mother's  hot  breakfasts  of 
pancakes,  cereal  and  meat.  Oranges  were  for 
Christmas,  candy  once  a  month  when  Mother  paid  the 
grocery  bill  to  Olaf  Frederiksen,  who  gave  us  a  whole 
sack  for  paying  the  bill.  Dad  would  hitch  up  the  team 
and  go  to  the  timber  for  wood.  There  was  one  mild 
winter  day  when  he  had  gone  for  wood  that  Venice 
and  I  decided  to  walk  to  the  woods  to  find  him.  After 
playing  awhile  on  the  Ice-pond  we  took  off.  The 
snow  was  soft  instead  of  frozen  and  we  kept  sinking 
up  to  our  seats.  I  grew  tired  and  wanted  to  stop,  but 
Venice  kept  prodding  me  to  keep  going  so  we 
wouldn't  freeze.  The  road  passed  the  Brower  place  - 
a  mile  from  our  house  -  and  Mr.  Brower  came  out  and 
stopped  us  from  continuing  the  walk,  took  us  into  his 
house  where  he  and  his  wife  removed  and  dried  our 
clothes.  We  were  soaked  and  cold.  If  Browers  had 
not  been  home  we  would  likely  have  frozen  to  death 
before  anyone  found  us.  When  Dad  returned  towards 
evening,  Mr.  Brower  met  him  at  the  gate,  and  we 
continued  on  home  with  Dad,  completely  innocent  of 
what  could  have  happened  to  us. 
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Years  before  we  moved  there,  Dad  had  lived 
in  Kilgore  with  his  family.  His  sister,  Minnie  Poulson 
Peterson,  died  while  there  at  age  21  from  appendicitis 
because  no  doctor  was  available.  Many  of  my 
ancestors  spent  much  of  their  life  in  that  valley.  It  was 
a  beautiful  valley  during  the  summer  months,  but  I 
think  very  much  Siberia  in  the  winter.  When  I  think 
of  Kilgore,  I  think  of  cold. 

Marjorie  Minnie  Poulson  Liljenquist,  was 
born,  September  16,  1928  at  St.  Anthony,  Idaho. 

COMPILED      BY      MAR.IORIE      MINNIE      POULSON 
LILJENQUIST 


MARGARET  SULLIVAN  LINGO 


Bessie  Turnbull.  Margaret  Lingo. 
"Billie"  &  Dorothy  TurnbuU 

Margaret  Sullivan  Lingo  was  born  April  2, 

1890,  in  a  one  room  log  cabin  home  on  the  Sullivan 

homestead  (what  is  now  the  Sullivan  middle  ranch). 

She  was  the  5th  of  6  children,  born  to  "Mike"  and 

Mary   Sullivan.      Her   father,    "Mike",   died   in  a 

shooting  in  St.  Anthony  in  1893  at  the  age  of  35.  Her 

mother  later  married  Robert  Lidy.     Margaret  was 

raised  on  the  Lidy  Hot  Springs  ranch.     She  loved 

horses  and  was  a  good  rider.     She  married  Joseph 

"Rudd"  Lingo  in  1910  in  Dillon,  Montana.   He  was  a 

[machinist  and  was  one  of  the  best  with  steam  engines, 

Iso  always  had  good  jobs  in  mines  and  power  plants. 

rhey  lived  in  Butte,  Montana  and  Gilmore  for  a  short 

ime,  then  went  to  Alaska  in  1911.     They  were  in 

Klaska  13  years.    They  lived  in  Kennicott,  Latouche 

sland.  Anchorage,  and  Nenana.     There  was  a  big 

emand  for  Machinists   and   Steam   Engineers,    so 


"Rudd"  had  work  where  ever  they  went.  They  had  3 
children  while  in  Alaska,  all  born  in  Anchorage.  Roy 
was  born  in  1917,  Gene  Lingo  Harwell  in  1920,  and 
Guy  in  1922.  The  family  left  Alaska  in  1924, 
returning  to  Idaho,  so  Margaret  could  help  take  care 
of  her  mother,  who  was  in  very  poor  health. 
Margaret's  mother,  Mary,  died  in  1926.  The  Lingos 
moved  a  lot  as  jobs  got  scarce  thru  the  depression, 
work  was  where  you  found  it.  The  family  lived  in 
Contact,  Nevada;  at  White  Knob  and  Mackay, 
Gilmore,  Lidy  Hot  Springs,  the  Wibert  mine  out  of 
Howe,  Arco,  Idaho  Falls,  and  Pocatello.  Joseph 
"Rudd"  Lingo  died  October  13,  1942  in  Pocatello,  and 
is  buried  there.  Margaret  lived  in  Pocatello,  until 
1946,  where  she  went  to  Ventura,  California,  whre 
her  daughter.  Gene  Harwell  and  her  youngest  son, 
Guy  live. 

Margaret  was  blessed  with  good  health  and 
lots  of  energy  and  except  for  her  last  2  years  lived  a 
good  life,  or  mix  of  tough  times  and  good  times.  She 
enjoyed  all  of  it.  She  was  92  years  old  when  she 
died,  September  29,  1982.  She  is  buried  in  Ventura, 
CaUfornia. 

Roy  &  Dorothy 

Roy  and  his  wife,  Dorothy  Maloney  Lingo, 
have  chosen  Dubois  as  their  retirement  home.  Here 
they  purchased  the  former  Thomas  Maloney  family 
home. 

Roy  and  Dorothy  were  married  September  6, 
1941.  They  have  three  children,  Dennis,  Judy  and 
Joann. 

Roy  Lingo  was  recognized  by  the  4-H  Council 
in  1990,  and  in  1991  named  as  "8  Who  Make  A 
Difference"  of  Channel  8  for  his  conmiunity  services. 

As  a  family  they  enjoy  fishing,  hunting  and 
mountain  cUmbing  excursions. 

Judy  Lingo,  their  daughter,  moved  to  Dubois 
where  she  has  her  own  home  and  was  employed  at  the 
Clark  County  courthouse  as  Deputy  under  the  County 
Clerk.  She  later  acquired  a  computer  repair  position, 
which  required  her  to  be  headquartered  at  Idaho 
Falls,  where  she  is  now  living.  She  travels  to  Dubois 
to  service  the  courthouse  computer  as  needed. 

COMPILED  BY  ROY  LINGO/1992 


GLENDORA  DUFFIN  LOTT 
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Glendora  Duffin  married  Franklin  Hyram 
Lx)tt,  September  1,  1916  at  Manti,  Utah,  then  the 
young  couple  moved  to  Idaho  to  the  Osgood  area. 

She  taught  school  at  Mud  Lake  and  Mr.  Lott 
worked  at  Hamer,  Idaho.  They  then  farmed  south  of 
Idaho  Falls  for  several  years,  the  next  move  was  to 
Menan,  Idaho. 

Glendora  Duffin  Lott  was  born  June  5,  1896, 
in  the  town  of  Gunnison,  Utah.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  James  William  and  Elizabeth  Ann  Mellor  Duffin. 

She  grew  up  at  Fayette,  Utah  on  the  family 
farm.  She  left  school  at  an  early  age  to  help  her 
mother  who  was  in  ill  health. 

Five  sons  and  one  daughter  were  born  to  this 
couple.  H.  D.  "Doc"  Lott  of  Annis,  Idaho;  Leland 
Dick  Lott  of  Firth,  Idaho;  Fred  Lott,  Afton, 
Wyoming;  Ira  Lott,  Dubois,  Idaho  and  a  daughter, 
Rosa. 

Her  husband,  died  December,  15,  1949. 
After  this  Mrs.  Lott  spent  several  years  taking  care  of 
elderly  women  in  her  home. 

So  that  she  could  help  her  son,  Ira  and  his 
wife,  Rhea  with  their  new  baby,  she  moved  to 
Spencer,  Idaho.  She  made  her  home  with  them. 
The  family  later  moved  to  Dubois,  Idaho  to  live.  In 
Dubois  Mrs.  Lott  had  her  own  home.  This  was 
during  the  1960's  and  early  1970. 

Glendora  was  a  member  of  the  LDS  church, 
and  had  a  strong  testimony  and  was  a  lady  of  many 
talents.  She  made  beautiful  quilts,  crocheted  afghans, 
bedspreads  and  did  other  hand  work. 

Her  grandchildren  loved  her  and  she  always 
made  a  special  Christmas  ornament  for  them.  She  had 
a  great  appreciation  for  life  and  was  to  teach  many  of 
her  attributes  to  others,  thus  helping  them  with  their 
home  making  skill  and  with  the  rearing  of  their 
children. 

After  the  death  of  her  son,  Ike,  she  moved  to 
Firth,  around  1974.  She  was  still  making  her  own 
bread  and  would  share  it  with  neighbors  and  her  son, 
Dick  of  Firth.  Glendora  entered  the  Valley  Nursing 
Home  of  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho  and  died  there,  January 
19,  1986  of  heart  failure,  at  age  89. 

She  was  survived  by  three  sons,  17 
grandchildren,  40  great  grand  children,  and  a  great 
grand  child.  Her  husband,  Hyrum,  son,  Ira  and 
daughter,  Rosa  preceded  her  in  death.  Burial  was  in 
the  Annis  Little  Butte  Cemetery. 


COMPILED  BY  GLADYS  L.LEONARDSON/1986 
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PAUL  LOVELACE 

iformation  from:  The  Clark  County  Enterprise- 
anner  Newspapers: 

The  Dubois  Enterprise,  Saturday  April  10, 
397  edition  printed  an  interesting  story  on  its  front 
ige,  "Before  Judge  Caldwell"  -  One  case  of  Petit 
arceny  and  One  Misdemeanor, 

CASE:  Mollie  Thompson  and  Paul  Lovelace 
'ere  before  Judge  Caldwell  on  a  petit  larceny  charge 
ue  to  a  complaint  by  Fred  Miller  accusing  Mollie  of 
ealing  his  pocketbook  containing  $60.  Miller's  purse 
antained  a  check  for  $5  drawn  on  McCormick's  bank 
f  Salt  Lake  City.  This  check  had  been  cashed  and  the 
ames  of  W.  Patterson,  Mollie  Thompson  and  Paul 
x)veletts  were  endorsed  upon  it.  The  evidence  was 
ot  sufficient  to  convict,  but  ail  who  heard  the 
jstimony  and  are  familiar  with  the  circumstances,  and 
re  satisfied  that  these  parties  are  guilty  of  the  theft. 
Tie  couple  have  been  residing  on  the  outskirts  of  town 
Dubois)  during  the  past  several  weeks  at  what  is 
esignated  as  the  "Northern  Lights"  area.  They  bear 
very  unsavory  reputation  here  as  well  as  at  Blackfoot 
nd  Idaho  Falls,  being  of  the  lowest  order  of  humanity 
nd  a  disgrace  to  any  community  that  will  tolerate 
neir  presence. 

The  second  court  case  bears  no  connection, 
lut  also  was  under  Judge  Caldwell. 

Wm.   Benson   was  arrested  when  No.   29 

lulled  into  Dubois.     The  complaint  was  made  by  a 

irakeman  who  claims  he  found  Benson  in  a  box  car  at 

^amas  and  imdertook  to  forcibly  eject  him,  to  which 

he    defendant    objected,    and    to    emphasize    his 

Objections   pulled   a   six   shooter    and   induced   the 

|rakenian  to  permit  him  to  ride  to  Dubois.    Benson 

hs  arrested  by  Constable  Foust  and  taken  before 

iLidge    Caldwell,    where    he    pleaded    guilty    to    a 

lisdemeanor.   In  stating  his  case  to  the  judge  he  said 

2  was  a  lumberman  and  was  on  his  way  to  Missoula, 

lontana,     where     he     was     sure     of     obtaining 

pployment.    He  said  he  had  been  out  of  luck  and 

las  obliged  to  beat  his  way  on  the  railroad.   A  fine  of 

iwned  to  liquidate  the  expenses.    He  was  ordered  to 


leave  town  immediately,  which  he  did. 

COMPILED  FROM  OLD  NEWSPAPERS 


VERLA  MAE  LEONARDSON  LUJAN 


Mae 

Verla  Mae  Leonardson  was  born  May  29, 
1923,  at  Small,  Idaho  to  Arthur  J.  and  Mary  Emma 
Wilson  Leonardson.  She  started  school  in  Medicine 
Lodge. 

In  1931  she  moved  to  Dubois  with  her  family 
and  completed  grade  school  and  high  school.  She 
attended  the  University  of  Montana  in  Missoula. 

During  World  War  II,  she  was  employed  by 
the  Bremerton  Navy  Yard  at  Bremerton,  Washington. 
She  also  attended  night  school  taking  business  courses. 
While  in  Bremerton,  she  lived  with  her  sister  and 
brother-in-law,  John  and  Anne  Murray,  and  later  with 
her  brother  and  family,  the  Rhule  Leonardson 's. 

On  February  14,  1944,  she  married  Harry 
Webster,  who  was  serving  in  the  Navy,  and  was  also 
a  friend  from  Dubois.  They  were  married  in  Seattle, 
Washington,  and  his  mother,  Nellie  Small  Webster, 
came  from  California  for  the  wedding,  as  did  the 
family  members  living  in  Bremerton. 

Harry  was  killed  in  July,  1944.  After  his 
death,  Mae  moved  back  to  Dubois,  and  then  Idaho 
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Falls.  She  was  employed  by  the  ASC  office.  Here  she 
met  and  later  married  Denzil  Duel  in  Idaho  Falls  on 
October  1,  1945.  They  had  three  children  and  later 
divorced.  Mae  with  her  young  family  moved  back  to 
Dubois  to  live. 

She  was  employed  as  bookkeeper  for  the  Mud 
Lake  Telephone  Cooperative,  Inc.  of  Dubois. 

In  May  of  1960,  she  married  Ted  Lujan  who 
was  employed  by  the  FFA  and  was  stationed  in 
Dubois.  He  was  transferred  to  Anchorage,  Alaska, 
where  they  made  their  home. 

Numerous  recognitions  were  received  by  Mae 
from  the  insurance  firm  she  worked  for  in  Alaska. 
They  sent  her  for  special  schooling  in  the  Eastern 
United  States.  Returning  home,  she  stopped  in  Butte, 
Montana,  and  family  members  near  by  stopped  by  for 
a  visit. 

A  son,  Gregory,  was  born  to  Ted  and  Mae  in 
Alaska. 

In  1978,  they  moved  to  Lancaster,  California, 
where  her  husband  was  employed  by  the  FFA.  While 
living  in  Lancaster,  Mae  and  her  son,  Gregory,  made 
a  trip  to  Idaho  and  Montana  to  visit  with  her  family 
members. 

Mae  died  at  a  Lancaster,  California  hospital 
on  July  24,  1980  from  respiratory  complications.  She 
had  been  in  the  intensive  care  unit  since  June  28, 
1980.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband  and  their  son, 
Gregory,  of  Lancaster,  California,  Dennis  Duel  of  San 
Francisco,  California,  and  daughters  Mrs.  Don 
(Nancy)  Selsbee,  Seattle,  Washington,  Mrs.  David 
(Coleen)  Lamb  of  Anchorage,  Alaska,  two  brothers, 
R.  Rhule  Leonardson  of  Dubois  (now  deceased)  and 
Harry  Leonardson  of  Wallace,  Idaho;  four  sisters, 
Mrs.  John  (Fern)  Davis  of  Missoula,  Montana,  Mrs. 
Lee  (Gladys)  Jacoby  of  Portland,  Or.,  Ann  Murray  of 
Butte,  Montana,  and  Mrs.  Al  (  Beth)  Frazier  of 
Whitehall,  Montana.  She  has  five  grandchildren,  and 
was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Arthur  and 
Mary  Leonardson  and  two  brothers,  Arthur  Jr.,  and 
Wayne  Leonardson.  Interment  for  Mae  was  in  the 
Josua  Memorial  Park  Lancaster,  California. 

COMPILED  BY  GLADYS  LEONARDSON 


C.  BEN  LYON 


C.  Ben  Lyon  told  that  he  arrived  in  Bin 
Creek  soon  after  1900,  when  he  was  some  ten  yea 
old.  He  had  run  away  from  home  with  his  sadd 
horse  and  was  at  the  time  traveling  with  two  drifter 
They  had  stopped  at  the  "Ed"  Kaufman  ranch,  f( 
food  and  shelter,  which  was  located  at  the  mouth  i 
Skull  Canyon. 

That  night  Beatrice  Kaufman  talked  to  Ben  ar 
convinced  him  to  stay  with  them.  Ben  told  her  h 
mother  was  dead  and  that  his  father  was  raising  tl 
family  in  Blackfoot.  He  just  wanted  to  work  and  I: 
on  his  own. 

The  school  was  near  the  Kaufman  ranch,  s 
Mrs.  Kaufman  enrolled  Ben. 

Later  the  family  went  by  wagon  to  Idaho  Fal 
for  supplies.   They  tied  Ben's  horse  behind,  and  whe 
they  arrived  in  Idaho  Falls,   they  sent  him  on 
Blackfoot  to  let  his  family  know  where  he  was. 

Ben  remembered  being  in  Skull  Canyon  ai 
finding  where  the  Indians  had  buried  their  dea 
Arrows  were  sticking  between  the  rocks.  He  believ| 
that  the  area  might  have  been  inhabited  by  cli 
dwellers  at  one  time. 

Many  people  were  afraid  to  trust  the  bai 
with  their  money,  mainly  because  of  bank  failures,  li 
often  they  put  their  money  in  a  tin  can,  such  as  an  c! 
Velvet  tobacco  can  of,  and  bury  it.  He  thought  it  w 
amusing  that  "Bill"  Lusk  hid  his  money  in  the  brus 
Beatrice  Kaufman  kept  hers  under  her  pillow,  wh; 
Mr,  Kaufman  did  bury  his  in  a  tin  can.  Bi 
remembered  digging  up  his  can  to  check  it  out  al 
found  $6,000  in  it,  then  he  put  it  back  in  its  hidi; 
place. 

Where  the  Kaufman's  lived  was  not  far  frij 
the  saloon  down  across  the  creek.     One  night  I 
heard  a  lot  of  yelling  and  decided  to  investigate, 
was  the  people  at  the  saloon,   who  were  all  dc] 
drunk,   including  the  owner,  with  money  lying 
around.    So,  he  decided  to  gather  up  the  money 
take  it  home;  the  next  day  he  told  the  owner  w 
happened   and   gave   him   back   the   money,  wHj 
amounted  to  about  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

Ben  decided  to  go  to  work  at  the  mii 
however,  he  was  too  young  to  work,  by  law,  bun 
one  said  anything  and  they  allowed  him  to  work. 

One  summer  Ben  worked  in  the  hay  field  j 
"Steve"  Kuharski  pitching  hay.   This  ranch  was  d 
near  the  mouth  of  the  valley,  where  there  were  q 
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a  few  rattlesnakes.  Occasionally,  while  working  they 
would  run  into  one.  At  night  they  slept  in  the 
haystack.  It  happened  one  crawled  across  Ben's  neck, 
afterwhich  he  demanded  to  sleep  in  the  house.  They 
claim  you  do  not  find  rattlesnakes  in  the  upper  end  of 
the  valley. 

While  working  in  the  mines,  a  friend,  Robert 
Bell,  advised  him  to  get  a  team  and  wagon,  and  he 
would  earn  better  wages.  This  he  eventually  did,  and 
was  earning  $3.50  a  day.  One  job  he  had  was  to  go 
get  some  powder  and  caps  to  take  to  the  mine.  He  hit 
a  rock  in  the  road,  causing  the  whole  rig  to  blow  up, 
throwing  him  clear.  He  was  only  bruised,  but  lost  his 
entire  outfit,  so  he  was  back  to  working  by  hand  at  the 
mine. 

At  one  time  Ben  was  hired  by  the  mine  to 
push  the  ore  car  out  of  the  mine  on  the  rails.  He  got 
the  car  going  rather  fast,  then  for  fun,  and  put  his 
head  down  against  the  car  so  he  wouldn't  get  hurt,  but 
as  he  set  the  brake,  things  didn't  happen  the  way  he 
expected.  The  car  didn't  slow  down,  thus  the  car  tore 
up  the  tracks  and  went  tumbling  down  the 
mountainside  to  total  destruction,  however,  Ben 
jumped  free.  The  car,  well  it  cost  "Ben"  some  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  for  repairs. 

For  a  number  of  years  "Ben"  drove  the  fast 
stage  from  Dubois  to  Gilmore.  They  changed  horses 
at  Reno  post  office,  Kaufman's  and  at  Lidy's.  He 
drove  four  horses,  changing  two  at  each  stop.  The 
distance,  round  trip,  was  about  125  miles,  which  was 
made  in  one  day,  with  four  changes  of  horses. 

Ben  was  to  relocate  some  years  later  in 
Pocatello.  His  wife,  was  named  Ida.  They  both 
enjoyed  going  camping  with  a  burro,  and  wandering 
over  the  Birch  Creek  and  Lemhi  mountains. 

In  January,  1967  Ben  passed  away. 

COMPILED  BY  PEARL  M.  OBERG 


THOMAS  WILEY  AND  CARRIE  ELLEN 
PETTITT  LYON 


Carrie  &  Wilev  Lvon 

Thomas  Wiley  Lyon  and  Carrie  Ellen  Pettitt 
were  born  and  married  in  North  Carolina.  To  this 
union  nine  children  were  born.  Bessie  died  in 
infancy.  Clinton  died  in  Spencer,  Idaho,  in  1919  and 
is  buried  there.  Joe  lived  in  Spencer  most  of  his  life 
and  died  October  27,  1961,  and  is  buried  in  the 
Spencer  Cemetery.  Mary  Jane  was  born  in  North 
Carolina,  but  moved  to  Spencer  with  the  family.  She 
later  married  Fields  Craven  and  returned  to  North 
Carolina,  and  later  lived  in  California.  She  died  in 
Dillon,  Montana,  June  7,  1977.  There  was  another 
daughter,  Ila  Teddy.  Frances  was  born  in  North 
Carolina  and  lives  in  Jackson,  Montana.  She  has  3 
children:  1  son,  and  2  daughters  and  5  grand 
children.  Fred  and  Margaret  (the  twins)  were  born  in 
North  Carolina;  Fred  died  in  infancy,  and  Margaret 
died  in  Dillon,  Montana.  The  family  moved  to 
Spencer,  Idaho,  in  1921.  Wiley  Lyon  worked  for  the 
Wood  Live  Stock  Company  from  there  on,  until  it 
went  out  of  business.  The  yourtgest  daughter  was 
Rose  Webster,  who  now  lives  in  Dillon,  Montana. 

Wiley  returned  to  North  Carolina  in  the  Fall 
of  1938,  and  died  and  is  buried  in  North  Carolina,  and 
Ellen  remained  in  Spencer  and  died  in  1954,  and  is 
buried  in  the  Spencer  Cemetery. 

COMPILED  BY  THE  FAMILY 
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MISCELLANOUS  PHOTOS 
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Wood  Live  Stock  Employees  (1889) 


Gordon  &  Debi  Small.  &  Children 
Kallie  &  Brock 


Matilda 
Thomas 

& 
granddaughter 

Marva  Thomas 

(McGarrv) 

(1928) 


Esther  Taylor  &  Others- 

L  to  R-  Esther  Tavlor.  Ello  Smith.  DeWain  Taylor. 

Albert  Taylor  -(Circa  early  1930s) 


Dawna  &  Roger  Woodruff 


&  Sons.  Scott  &  Doug 
(Circa  Mid-1980s) 


Leland  Small  Family  -_ 
1990 -(D  930) 
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TOM  MALONEY  FAMILY 
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Eunice  &  "Tom" 

Thomas  J.  and  Eunice  George  Maloney  came 
to  the  Dubois  area  in  1915.  Thomas  was  born  in 
Goshen,  Indiana,  on  May  19,  1878.  His  family 
moved  to  Washington  state  sometime  prior  to  1905. 
Eunice  George  was  born  in  Liscomb,  Iowa,  on  August 
14,  1888.  Her  family  moved  to  the  Chelan  area  of 
Washington  state  in  about  1906.  Eunice  met  Thomas, 
who  was  mining  in  the  Slate  Creek  area,  and  they 
were  married  in  Chelan  on  May  6,  1908. 

Thomas  and  Eunice  then  moved  to  Elk  City, 
Idaho,  and  were  the  postmasters  there  for  a  short 
time.  The  oldest  son,  Matthew,  was  born  in  Elk  City 
on  February  8,  1909.  They  then  moved  to  Spokane, 
Washington,  where  daughter  Dorothy  was  born  on 
September  12,  1910,  and  son  Thomas  was  born  on 
July  21,  1913.  Thomas  and  Eunice  moved  to 
Murray,  Idaho,  where  Thomas  was  engaged  in 
mining.  They  returned  to  Spokane  for  a  short  time, 
moving  to  southeastern  Idaho  in  September  of  1915. 
Thomas  homesteaded  farm  land  five  miles  north  of 
Dubois  along  Beaver  Creek,  and  the  family  lived  there 
for  many  years. 

Thomas  and  Eunice  lived  with  the  three 
children  in  a  tent  on  the  farm  until  he  was  able  to 
build  a  frame  house.  One  of  daughter  Dorothy's 
earliest  memories  of  Idaho  was  the  first  night  the 
family  slept  in  the  tent.      During  the  night  a  big 


windstorm  came  up  and  the  tent  was  blown  over. 
Farming  was  a  new  venture  for  "Tom"  and  there  were 
many  trials  and  tribulations,  but  there  were  also  many 
happy  times  and  close  friendships  formed  with  families 
who  had  homesteaded  land  in  the  area.  The  Luther 
Phillips  family  who  lived  about  two  miles  north  were 
very  close,  lifelong  friends  of  the  Maloney s. 

Son,  "Tom",  recalled  that  in  the  early  years 
on  the  farm  he  and  his  older  brother  Matthew,  hauled 
the  winter  wood  from  the  top  of  the  hill  on  Patelzic 
Creek  by  team  and  wagon.  He  said  that  looking  south 
as  far  as  you  could  see  between  Beaver  Creek  and 
Medicine  Lodge  Creek,  there  was  a  solid 
checkerboard  of  farms  -  the  Mills,  Orin,  Chase,  Hill, 
Rasmussen,  Decker,  Palmer,  Berry,  Burnside, 
Partridge,  Keller,  and  Phillips  families,  as  well  as 
many  others.  Tom  and  Earl  Holden,  later  a  sheriff  of 
Clark  County,  became  close  friends  during  early  years 
on  the  farm.  Earl  previously  lived  at  High  Bridge 
with  his  parents. 

The  first  years  on  the  farm  were  quite 
successful,  but  as  the  years  became  drier  most  of  the 
farmers  who  had  settled  both  north  and  south  of 
Dubois  left  to  seek  a  better  living  elsewhere.  Many 
left  their  homes  as  though  they  expected  to  just  be 
gone  for  a  short  time,  but  they  never  did  return.  The 
Maloney  family  was  about  the  last  of  the  farmers  to 
totally  give  up  the  homestead,  which  they  did  in  the 
late  40's,  when  the  last  few  acres  where  the  buildings 
were  situated  were  sold  to  Lyndon  Laird. 

Thomas  was  away  much  of  the  time  due  to 
economic  conditions,  leaving  Eunice  and  the  children 
to  look  after  the  farm  as  well  as  a  few  head  of  cattle 
and  horses.  Even  after  the  family  left  the  farm, 
Thomas  continued  to  work  part  of  the  year  in  the 
mines  in  Butte  where  his  skill  as  a  powder-man  was 
much  in  demand. 

In  1947  "Tom"  suffered  severe  injuries  in  a 
mine  accident  which  forced  his  retirement.  He  was 
then  with  his  family  in  Dubois  until  his  death  on 
March  19,  1957.  Eunice  passed  away  on  July  8, 
1958.    Both  are  buried  in  Dubois. 

During  the  early  years  on  the  farm  the  three 
oldest  children  often  walked  the  railroad  tracks  to 
school  in  Dubois.  There  were  times  that  school  bus 
service  was  available  for  the  children,  but  much  of  the 
time  they  went  to  school  by  horse  and  buggy,  or  by 
car  in  later  years.   When  horses  were  used,  they  were 
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left  during  the  day  at  Tuck's  stable.  During  the 
winter  months  he  would  always  have  warm  bricks  or 
stove  irons  ready  to  help  keep  the  children  warm  for 
the  ride  home  after  school.  If  the  younger  children 
were  ready  to  go  home  before  the  ones  in  the  upper 
grades,  they  were  welcome  to  wait  in  Tuck's  house 
and  he  invariably  had  treats  of  some  kind  for  them. 
His  house  and  stable  were  located  about  where  the 
former  Rebekah  Lx)dge  Hall, now  Dubois  Lions  Club 
Hall  stands,  and  he  will  be  remembered  by  many  old- 
timers  as  a  kind  person  -  always  ready  to  do  a  good 
deed  for  someone. 

Beginning  in  1926  the  family  moved  to  town 
for  the  school  months,  but  went  back  to  the  farm  for 
summers.  After  the  farm  was  abandoned  the  family 
lived  in  Dubois  all  the  time,  and  in  1938  Thomas 
purchased  the  house  on  Railroad  Avenue  which  is  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  daughter  Dorothy  and  her 
husband,  Roy  Lingo. 

Thomas  was  a  lifelong  member  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  Eunice  converted  to  Catholicism 
in  the  late  1930's.  One  daughter,  Mildred,  twice 
entered  a  convent  to  prepare  for  the  religious  life,  but 
she  never  took  her  final  vows.  She  left  the  second 
convent  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  after  only  a  few  months. 

Thomas  and  Eunice  were  both  very  loyal 
members  of  the  Democratic  Party.  He  served  a 
number  of  terms  as  precinct  committeeman  on  the 
Clark  County  Democratic  Central  Committee.  In 
1952  he  attended  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
in  Philadelphia  as  an  alternate  delegate  from  Idaho. 
He  considered  this  to  be  one  of  the  highlights  of  his 
life.  Another  little  political  incident  that  he  enjoyed 
immensely  was  when  he  held  his  grandson,  Jerry 
Colson,  up  to  hand  Harry  Truman  a  package  of  Clark 
County  trout  when  the  Truman  campaign  train  stopped 
in  Dubois.  The  fish  had  been  caught  the  day  before 
by  Earl  S.  Wright  who  was  then  a  county  resident  and 
chairman  of  the  Clark  County  Republican  Central 
Committee. 

Eunice  was  not  as  out-going  as  Thomas.  Her 
activities  centered  around  her  home,  family,  and 
Church.  In  addition  to  raising  her  ten  children  she 
played  a  large  role  in  raising  the  children  of  daughter 
Mary,  whose  husband.  Clay  Colson,  died  when  the 
children  were  only  2,  5,  and  8  years  old. 

Matthew  was  six  years  old  when  the  family 
arrived  in  Dubois  and  his  first  schooling  was  under  a 


teacher,  Annie  Jeffers,  who  was  to  become  the  first 
teacher  of  all  ten  of  the  Maloney  children.  Miss 
Jeffers  was  scheduled  to  retire  the  May  before  Margie, 
the  youngest  of  the  children,  would  enter  first  grade  in 
September.  Miss  Jeffers  contacted  Eunice  and  asked 
if  Margie  could  come  to  school  a  couple  of  hours  each 
day  to  attend  some  classes  so  that  she  could  honestly 
claim  a  part  in  the  early  education  of  all  ten  Maloney 
children.   The  request  was  gladly  honored  by  Eunice. 

Matthew  attended  the  Dubois  schools  for 
twelve  years.  After  graduation  he  attended  the 
University  of  Idaho  -  Southern  Branch,  majoring  in 
pharmacy.  His  first  job  as  a  pharmacist  was  at 
Blackfoot,  Idaho.  Later  he  moved  to  Montpelier, 
Idaho,  then  to  Jackson,  Wyoming,  in  1939.  "Matt" 
served  in  the  United  States  Army  during  World  War 
II  in  Africa,  Italy,  and  France.  His  troopship  was 
bound  for  the  Pacific  theater  of  operations  when  the 
war  ended,  so  the  ship  came  into  New  York,  returning 
the  first  troops  after  the  war.  Matthew  returned  to 
Jackson,  Wyoming,  and  operated  the  Jackson  Drug 
Company  until  he  lost  his  life  in  a  car  accident  near 
Swan  Valley  on  December  7,  1976.  Matt  never 
married.   He  is  buried  in  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

Dorothy,  the  second  child,  was  about  five 
years  of  age  when  they  moved  to  Clark  County. 
Dorothy  attended  the  Dubois  schools  and  was 
graduated  from  high  school  there.  She  went  to 
Pocatello  and  worked  there  for  several  years.  She  met 
Roy  Lingo  in  Pocatello  and  they  were  married  on 
September  6,  1941.  Roy's  mother,  Margaret  Sullivan, 
was  an  early  pioneer  in  Clark  County.  The  Lingo 
family  were  early  pioneers  in  the  Idaho  Falls  area. 
Dorothy  and  Roy  moved  to  Oak  View,  California,  in 
1953,  where  Roy  was  a  civilian  employee  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy.  Roy  retired  in  1979,  and  in  March  of  that  year 
they  returned  to  Dubois  where  they  still  live  in  the  old 
family  home.    Dorothy  and  Roy  have  three  children. 

The  eldest,  Dennis,  is  retired  from  the  U.  S. 
Navy  and  lives  in  Tacoma,  Washington  with  his  wife, 
Becky,  and  their  three  children.  He  is  an  engineer 
with  a  defense  contracting  firm. 

Judy  now  lives  in  Idaho  Falls  after  spending 
several  years  in  California  and  then  in  Dubois.  She  is 
employed  by  a  computer  management  firm. 

Daughter  Jo  lives  in  San  Luis  Obispo, 
California,  where  she  is  in  the  accounting  department 
of  a  university. 
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Thomas,  the  third  child,  was  about  two  years 
of  age  when  the  family  moved  to  Dubois.  He 
completed  elementary  and  high  school  in  Dubois  and 
went  to  the  University  of  Idaho  -  Southern  Branch  for 
three  years.  He  then  went  to  Butte  and  attended  the 
School  of  Mines  and  worked  in  the  copper  mines. 
Later  he  worked  at  the  U.  S.  Sheep  Experiment 
Station  before  moving  to  Lx)s  Angeles,  California  in 
1941.  He  married  Angeline  Brozovich  of  Butte  on 
November  10  that  same  year.  Most  of  his  adult  life 
was  spent  working  in  the  tooling  division  of  the 
Douglas  Aircraft  Company  -  which  is  now  McDonnell 
Douglas.  Tom  retired  in  1979,  and  he  and  Angeline 
moved  to  Butte.  Tom  passed  away  in  Butte  on 
September  8,  1982.    Angeline  is  still  living  in  Butte. 

Tom  and  Angeline  had  two  children. 
Daughter  Patricia  is  married  to  Henry  Schwarz  and 
teaches  school  in  Los  Angeles.  They  have  two 
children.  Son  "Tommy"  is  a  computer  analyst  and 
Hves  in  West  Los  Angeles. 

Eunice,  the  fourth  child,  was  born  at  the  farm 
on  October  29,  1916,  the  first  of  the  Maloney  children 
to  be  born  there.  She  attended  grade  and  high  school 
in  Dubois,  graduating  in  May  1935.  She  was 
employed  at  the  Dubois  Post  Office  for  four  years. 
Eunice  married  Clifford  W.  Wheeler  of  Pordand, 
Oregon,  in  May  of  1939.  He  was  the  first  Chief  of 
the  FAA  Station  at  the  Dubois  airport.  He  died  of  a 
heart  attack  on  January  6,  1977  and  is  buried  in 
Dubois.  Eunice  lives  in  Ogden,  Utah.  Clifford  and 
Eunice  were  the  parents  of  three  children.  Dorothy 
Jean  Rendon  Johnson  lives  in  Racine,  Wisconsin  with 
her  husband,  Dr.  Kenneth  Johnson.  Dorothy  Jean  has 
five  children.  Clifford,  Jr.  and  his  wife,  Jan,  live  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  Their  first  child  died  in  infancy. 
They  now  have  two  children.  Clifford  is  an  officer  at 
a  Salt  Lake  City  bank.  Gary  is  a  CPA  employed  by 
a  financial  management  company  in  Ogden.  Gary  and 
his  wife,  Sandy,  have  five  children  and  live  in  Lay  ton, 
Utah. 

George,  the  fifth  child,  was  born  on  the  farm 
on  January  20,  1918.  He  was  always  called  "Pete"  by 
the  family  and  by  most  of  the  people  in  Dubois.  Pete 
graduated  from  Dubois  High  School  in  1936.  He 
worked  for  some  time  at  the  U.  S.  Sheep  Experiment 
Station  and  then  went  to  California  to  work.  He 
served  in  the  U.  S.  Army  in  World  War  II,  and  while 
in  the  military  was  stationed  in  India  most  of  the  time. 


When  the  war  was  over  he  returned  to  Dubois,  then 
went  to  Pocatello,  where  he  worked  for  Garrett's 
Trucking,  and  attended  the  university.  After  finishing 
school  he  worked  in  Pocatello  for  a  time,  then  went  to 
Rigby   and  worked  for  THE  JEFFERSON   STAR. 

"Pete"  met  Lucille  Lund  and  they  were 
married  September  6,  1951.  They  lived  in  Rigby  for 
several  years.  They  moved  to  Menan  where  he  served 
a  term  on  the  City  Council.  He  went  to  work  for  the 
A.E.C.,  retiring  several  years  ago.  He  and  Lucille 
still  live  in  Menan. 

At  the  time  they  were  married  Lucille  was  a 
widow  with  two  sons.  Pete  and  Lucille  have  two  sons 
and  one  daughter.  Brad  Lund  and  his  wife  Suzanne 
live  in  Idaho  Falls  where  Brad  has  a  TV  satellite 
business.  Craig  Lund  lives  in  San  Luis  Obispo, 
California,  and  is  in  the  purchasing  department  of  a 
firm  there.  Michael  Maloney  lives  in  Rigby  with  his 
wife  Kathy  and  their  six  children.  He  is  employed  by 
the  Utah  Power  and  Light  Company  and  serves  on  the 
City  Council.  Patrick  is  located  in  Spokane, 
Washington,  with  his  wife  Rene  and  their  four 
children.  He  works  for  a  pharmaceutical  company. 
The  youngest  child,  Merri  Ann  is  married  to  Dennis 
Weaver.  They  have  four  children  and  live  in 
Fairbanks,  Alaska. 

Mary,  the  sixth  child,  was  born  at  the  farm  on 
March  9,  1920.  She  attended  Dubois  School  and  was 
graduated  in  May  of  1937.  Mary  was  employed  in  the 
office  of  County  Attorney  William  W.  Renfrew  during 
her  senior  year,  and  after  graduation  from  high 
school,  was  employed  by  H.  R.  Harn  at  the  Clark 
County  Abstract  and  Realty  Company.  She  married 
Clay  W.  Colson,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A. 
Colson  of  Medicine  Lodge  Canyon,  in  1937.  Clay 
died  of  cancer  on  October  28,  1946.  Mary  and  the 
three  children  remained  in  Dubois  with  her  parents 
and  she  was  employed  by  the  Clark  County  A.S.C. 
office.  She  married  Robert  H.  van  Wormer,  a  native 
of  South  Dakota,  on  September  24,  1952.  "Van"  was 
employed  by  the  F.A.A.  in  Dubois  at  the  time.  They 
have  one  daughter,  Vicki,  who  is  married  to  Curtis 
Bostow  of  Minot,  North  Dakota,  and  is  a  special 
education  teacher  in  the  Minot  school  system.  Van 
retired  from  the  F.A.A.  in  Minot  and  he  and  Mary 
continue  to  live  there. 

"Bill",  the  oldest  son  of  Clay  and  Mary,  is 
married  to  the  former  Karol  Jeffrey  of  Dubois.   They 
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live  in  Idaho  Falls  where  Bill  is  employed  at  the 
I.N.E.L.  They  have  two  sons  -  Ken  works  for  an 
engineering  firm  in  Boise,  and  Lee  is  attending  the 
University  of  Idaho  at  Moscow. 

Tom,  the  second  son,  lives  in  Rock  Springs, 
Wyoming,  where  he  is  employed  by  a  chemical 
company.  The  youngest  son,  Jerry,  lost  his  hfe  in  a 
car-train  accident  in  Wells,  Nevada  on  November  25, 
1972.  He  is  buried  in  the  Maloney  family  plot  at  the 
Dubois  Cemetery. 

Lx)is,  the  seventh  child,  was  born  at  the  dry 
farm  on  March  11,  1922.  She  had  a  twin  brother  who 
was  stillborn.  She  followed  the  family  tradition  and 
was  graduated  from  Dubois  High  School.  She  worked 
several  years  for  the  P.C.A.  in  Pocatello.  Lois 
married  Franklin  W.  Sullivan,  son  of  M.F.  and 
Marian  Sullivan,  on  November  10,  1947.  The 
Sullivan  family  was  among  the  earliest  settlers  in 
Clark  County.  Lois  and  Franklin  have  two  children 
who  are  both  graduates  of  Clark  High  School.  Kathy 
is  a  registered  nurse,  having  received  her  training  at 
Holy  Cross  Hospital  in  Salt  Lake  City.  For  a  time  she 
worked  at  Parkview  Hospital  in  Idaho  Falls,  then  a 
year  each  at  Long  Beach,  California,  and  Seattle, 
Washington.  She  returned  to  the  hospital  in  Idaho 
Falls  where  she  met  and  married  David  Young  of 
Shelley.  They  operate  a  farm  and  dairy.  Kathy  is 
employed  by  the  Teton  Heart  and  Lung  Clinic  in 
Idaho  Falls.    They  have  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 

Frank  attended  Utah  State  University  in 
Logan,  Utah,  for  a  year,  then  returned  to  the  family 
ranch.  He  branched  off  on  his  own,  and  now  farms 
the  former  Winsper  property  in  the  Lidy  Hot  Springs 
area.  He  and  his  wife  Kaye  are  the  parents  of  a  son 
and  two  daughters. 

Mildred,  the  eighth  child,  was  born  on 
February  2,  1924  at  the  farm  home.  After  graduating 
from  Dubois  High  School,  she  attended  a  beauty 
school  in  Idaho  Falls  for  a  short  time,  but  did  not 
complete  the  course.  She  was  working  in  the  medical 
records  department  of  the  Catholic  Hospital  in 
Denver,  Colorado  when  she  decided  to  enter  a  convent 
and  become  a  nun.  She  did  enter  two  different 
convents,  but  left  both  of  them  after  deciding  she  did 
not  have  a  true  vocation.  She  went  to  Texas  to  further 
her  education  and  obtained  an  M.S.  degree  in  special 
education.  She  is  recognized  as  an  outstanding  speech 
therapist  and  has  taught  in  the  Dallas  and  San  Antonio 


school  systems.    She  died  in  San  Antonio,  December 
17,  1984,  where  she  is  also  buried. 

Helen,  the  ninth  child,  was  born  at  the  family 
farm  on  July  19,  1928.  She  was  graduated  from 
Dubois  High  School  in  May  of  1946.  She  married 
Waylett  Gauchay,  son  of  Paul  and  Mabel  Gauchay  of 
the  Medicine  Lodge  area.  Helen  and  Waylett  had  six 
children,  all  of  whom  were  graduated  from  Clark 
High  School.  Waylett  died  of  a  heart  attack  in 
January  1963.  Helen  raised  the  children  by  herself. 
The  oldest  of  the  children,  Kent,  and  his  wife 
Kathleen  live  in  Idaho  Falls  where  he  is  an  attorney. 
They  are  the  parents  of  three  daughters.  Teresa  is 
married  to  Mike  Wellard,  son  of  Donna  and  Dugan 
Wellard,  former  residents  of  Dubois.  They  reside  in 
Shelley  and  are  the  parents  of  five  daughters.  Paul,  a 
graduate  of  BYU,  lives  in  Provo,  Utah  and  works  for 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service.  Melinda,  also  a  graduate  of 
BYU,  is  married  to  Scott  Lewis  and  lives  in  Riverton, 
Wyoming.  They  have  three  children.  Jack  is 
employed  in  Provo,  Utah.  He  and  his  wife,  Bonnie, 
are  the  parents  of  three  sons  and  a  daughter.  Thomas 
is  a  graduate  of  Idaho  State  University.  He  is  married 
to  the  former  Vicki  Smith,  daughter  of  Wayne  and 
Mavis  Smith.    They  have  one  son. 

Marjorie,  the  tenth  and  youngest  child,  was 
born  in  Dubois  on  December  21,  1929.  After 
graduation  from  Dubois  High  School  in  1947,  she 
attended  the  University  of  Idaho  for  one  year,  then 
worked  for  the  next  three  years  in  Richland  and 
Spokane,  Washington.  She  married  a  young  forester 
from  South  Dakota,  Robert  Bates,  in  Flagstaff, 
Arizona,  on  October  29,  1951.  Bob,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Idaho,  was  with  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  he  and  Margie  lived  in 
many  different  locations  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and 
Utah  during  that  time.  When  Bob  retired  in  1983, 
they  moved  to  Idaho  Falls  where  they  are  now  living. 
Bob  is  a  very  active  volunteer  at  the  Bonneville 
County  Historical  Museum.  He  was  the  designer  and 
project  director  of  the  Eagle  Rock  USA  street  scene  in 
the  basement  of  the  Museum.  Margie  is  assisting 
Harold  Forbush,  a  retired  judge  from  Madison 
County,  in  writing  a  book  about  pioneer  schools  in  the 
upper  Snake  River  Valley.  Bob  and  Margie  have 
three  children.  The  oldest  son,  Robert,  is  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy  and  is  stationed  at  the  Naval  Air  Station  in 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas.     The  second  son,  Alan,  is 
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Oklahoma  division  manager  for  British  Peti-oleum.  He 
and  his  wife  Heather  live  in  Yukon,  Oklahoma. 
Robert,  Alan  and  Marjorie  all  received  degrees  from 
the  University  of  New  Mexico  in  1977.  Ellen,  their 
youngest  child,  is  a  graduate  of  Texas  Central  College 
and  is  in  West  Germany  where  her  husband,  Irvin 
Polyard,  is  a  helicopter  pilot  with  the  U.  S.  Army. 
They  have  three  daughters. 

The  feelings  a  person  experiences  when 
writing  a  history  of  this  or  any  family  can  probably  be 
best  expressed  by  something  Tom,  Jr.  said.  When  he 
was  asked  to  write  his  family  history,  he  said  he  was 
tempted  to  quote  the  Piute  Indian  saying:  "The  life  of 
an  ordinary  man  is  like  a  shadow  which  flits  across 
the  meadow  then  disappears  into  the  forest  -  forever." 

COMPILED  BY  MARY  MALONEY  VANfWORMER 


THOMAS  GILBERT  AND  MARY  E. 
KENNEDY  MARLOW 

Thomas  Gilbert  Mario  w  and  May  me  E. 
Kennedy  met  while  living  in  Dubois,  where  both  were 
employed.  They  were  married  June  20,  1918,  at 
Missoula  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  sister. 

He  had  a  ranch  eight  miles  east  of  Dubois.  In 
the  winter  they  resided  in  the  cottage  which  the  groom 
had  recenUy  purchased,  now  the  home  of  Ab  and 
Pearl  Laird  in  Dubois. 

He  was  born  October  2,  1879,  at  Blackstock, 
Ontario,  Canada.  He  lived  there  until  he  was  21, 
when  he  moved  to  Alberta,  Canada,  to  operate  a  farm. 
In  1918  he  came  to  Idaho,  settiing  at  Dubois  where  he 
had  a  farm,  and  also  served  as  game  warden  and  State 
Representative. 

Mary  was  the  daughter  of  Anthony  Kennedy 
of  Jacksonville,  Illinois.  She  had  been  working 
several  months  in  the  Security  State  Bank  in  Dubois  in 
the  capacity  of  stenographer. 

Mr.  Marlow  was  identified  with  the  Idaho 
Land,  Loan  &  Investment  Company. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marlow  were  popular  in 
business  and  social  circles  in  Dubois  and  their  host  of 
friends  extend  felicitations. 

She  passed  away  in  1939. 

He  married  a  second  time,  to  Ida  May  Witt. 


They   lived    in   Dubois   one   year,    then   moved   to 
Medicine  Lodge,  were  he  served  as  water  master. 

In  1943  they  went  to  Idaho  Falls  where  tiiey 
last  resided. 

He  suffered  a  stroke  and  had  been  ill  until  his 
death  in  December,  1960  at  the  age  of  82. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
church,  and  also  of  Bingham  Lodge  14,  lOOF,  and 
Home  Encampment  13,  both  at  Idaho  Falls. 
She  continued  to  make  her  home  in  Idaho  Falls  where 
she  spent  the  remaineder  of  her  years. 

COMPILED  FROM  THE  DUBOIS  BANNER\B.IS 


FELIX  MARTINEZ  JR. 


Evelyn  &  Richard.  Joyce.  Felix  .Tr 
&  Myrtle  Martinez.  Phillip  &  Pauline 

Felix  Martinez  Jr.  went  to  work  at  the  age  of 
16,  at  Pahsimaroi  Valley.  He  worked  at  the  home 
ranch  haying  and  then  went  to  Spring  ranch  doing 
some  threshing.  When  this  job  ended  he  went  away 
and  returned  to  Spencer  in  1930. 

The  wife  of  Felix  Martinez  recalls  that  trip 
back  to  Spencer.  She  left  Salt  Lake  City  in  October, 
1930,and  arrived  in  Pocatello  at  around  6  a.m.  where 
she  was  met  by  her  husband.  They  then  journeyed 
along  together.  As  the  train  chugged  its  way  over 
miles  of  railroad  ti-ack  its  perfect  rhytiim  seemed  to 
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sing  chug  chug,  chug,  chug,  the  miles  are  getting 
shorter.  I'd  look  out  the  window  and  from  both  sides 
all  in  view  was  miles  of  sage  brush  except  when 
passing  through  some  small  towns.  This  was  a  new 
experience  for  me.  It  was  a  cold  morning  and  when 
that  train  whistle  blew  it  was  a  beautiful  sound.  We 
went  through  more  miles  of  sage  brush  and  then  the 
whistle  was  blowing,  wheels  were  screeching  and 
finally  the  train  stopped  at  our  destination,  Spencer, 
Idaho.  My  husband,  our  three-month  old  baby  and  I 
stepped  off  the  train.  We  went  to  the  flats  where 
Felix  Sr.  and  family  lived.  We  shared  the  house  with 
them,  Felix  and  I  had  two  small  rooms  and  his 
brothers  and  sister  shared  two  large  rooms.  Of 
course, Dad  was  out  working  for  Wood  Live  Stock 
Company. 

The  first  people  that  we  became  acquainted 
with  were  Millie  and  Nephi  Berry,  who  lived  in  the 
little  house  dad  lived  in  for  many  years.  Times  were 
rough  for  two  young  people  starting,  out  but  home 
made  bread  and  beans  were  filling.  Deer  and  elk  meat 
lasted  through  the  winter. 

I  will  never  forget  our  first  table.  I  made  it 
out  of  an  old  box.  I  knocked  off  a  board  from  each 
side  and  went  to  the  wood  pile  and  got  the  best  boards 
I  could  find.  I  then  cut  them  the  same  length  and 
nailed  them  on.  They  were  all  different  widths  and 
the  table  was  rickety  but  I  loved  it.  I  put  a  cover  over 
it  and  who  could  tell  the  difference.  My  cupboards 
were  orange  crates.  We  had  nothing,  but  everything 
to  be  thankful  for.  Felix  made  a  tall  stand  and  put 
shelves  on  it  for  our  clothes,  towels,  diapers,  etc. 
With  curtains  drawn  across  it  was  pretty. 

One  time  Felix  made  a  few  dollars  and  gave 
me  $5.00  for  a  dress  from  a  catalog,  and  it  fit  me  like 
a  saddle  on  a  sow.  Felix  wanted  to  go  hunting  and 
was  broke,  hunting  licenses  were  $2.00,  so  he  sold  the 
dress  to  his  sister  and  he  went  hunting  and  got  a  deer. 
Another  child  and  a  few  years  later,  Felix  went  to 
work  for  Wood  Live  Stock.  He  did  a  good  job  and 
had  pride  in  his  work,  as  did  his  father,  Felix 
Martinez  Sr. 

When  our  third  child  was  born  Felix  was  up  in 
the  hills  with  the  sheep.  Someone  told  him  the  news 
and  stayed  with  the  sheep  for  awhile  so  Felix  could 
come  down.  He  stayed  a  few  hours  then  went  back  to 
his  flock.  One  time  Felix  was  near  home  so  he 

rode  in  to  see  us.   He  told  the  kids  to  watch  over  the 


hill  and  he  would  be  back.  He  rode  away  and  soon 
you  could  see  sheep  coming  over  the  hill.  They  were 
branching  out  like  a  flower  unfolding. 

In  the  summer  when  the  moon  was  full  you 
could  see  all  around  and  the  houses  were  silhouetted 
by  a  hill  or  the  golden  hue  of  the  setting  sun. 

Fall  of  the  year  was  harvest  time  for  wood. 
That  meant  cutting  it  down,  sawing  it  up,  and  stacking 
it  for  the  cold  winter  months  ahead.  It  snowed  so 
much  that  you  couldn't  see  the  fences  and  would  walk 
right  over  the  top  of  them.  The  blizzards  blew  in 
snow  around  the  windows  and  frost  would  come  on 
thick.  You  would  have  to  make  little  peep  hoes  to 
look  out.  It  would  get  so  cold  you  could  hear  the 
crackling  of  snow  underfoot,  and  the  howl  of  the 
coyotes  could  be  very  mournful.  On  a  cold  clear 
night  you  could  hear  for  many  miles. 

In  1935,  with  four  kids,  we  packed  up  and  left 
Spencer.  Felix  went  to  work  on  the  Pleasant  Valley 
Bridge  and  was  offered  another  bridge  job  so  we 
moved.  We  have  been  back  to  Spencer  several  times 
and  there  is  always  a  feeling  that  creeps  into  our 
hearts  that  no  other  town  can  claim.  We  have  fond 
memories  of  Spencer  and  talk  about  old  times  and  the 
way  things  were  then. 

The    wife    of   Felix    Martinez    Jr.,    Myrtle 
Martinez,  died  November  23,  1979. 
COMPILED  BY  FELIX  MARTINEZ  .TR 


FELIX  MARTINEZ  SR. 

Felix  Martinez  went  to  work  at  Wood  Live 
Stock  Company  in  1922,  for  Fred  Woodie  at  Howe, 
Idaho.  He  moved  his  family  from  Colorado  to 
Spencer  in  1927.  Later  John  Parks  took  Woodie 's 
place  and  he  worked  for  John.  He  was  out  with  the 
sheep  most  of  the  time.  He  came  in  occasionally  and 
in  the  rodeo  at  Kilgore  and  Howe.  He  knew  his 
horses  like  he  knew  his  sheep. 

Herding  sheep  could  be  lonely  but  he  always 
had  sour  dough  bread  and  would  cook  up  a  big  meal 
if  someone  came  to  visit  or  chat  a  spell. 

After  he  worked  for  Wood  Live  Stock,  he 
worked  for  Lairds  and  Thomas,  working  until  he 
became  allergic  to  the  sage  brush  and  had  to  quit. 
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When  Jack  and  Bill  were  younger  they  would 
spend  the  summer  with  their  dad  and  looked  forward 
to  school  vacation  so  they  could  romp  around  the  hills. 

Felix  kept  up  his  drawing  and  moved  to  his 
little  place  on  the  flat  at  Spencer  where  he  made  belts 
and  carve  silver  for  buckles.  He  spent  hours  on  his 
hobbies.  He  loved  fishing  and  always  had  fish  frozen 
or  go  out  and  catch  some.  We  always  had  a  good  fish 
breakfast  when  we  were  there. 

He  was  quite  a  hunter  too.  He  liked  to  talk 
about  where  he  got  this  deer  or  elk,  his  favorite  horns 
had  pretty  leaves  and  flowers  painted  on  them  and 
hung  outside  on  the  fence.  Inside  he  would  have  fur 
animals,  rigged  up  with  little  horns,  fixed  eyes,  and  it 
looked  like  a  real  jungle.  He  called  it  some  name 
only  "he"  had  heard  of. 

He  also  had  a  pet  snake  that  stayed  in  the  tall 
grass  by  his  door,  so  he  carved  snakes  out  of  rock. 

He  kept  the  cemetary  lawn  watered  and 
changed  the  water  twice  a  day. 

He  didn't  like  to  leave  Spencer  and  home,  and 
after  a  few  days  away  he  was  ready  to  go  back  home. 
He  was  a  part  of  the  flat  as  the  flat  was  a  part  of  him. 
As  he  grew  older  everyone  checked  on  him  every  day 
to  make  sure  he  was  alright.  Felix  has  since  passed 
away  and  was  laid  to  rest  at  Spencer. 

COMPILED  BY  FELIX  MARTINEZ  JR. 


HARRY  MARTIN 


"Dave"  Hagenbarth  &  Harrv  Martin 


Harry  Martin,  a  sheep  ranch  foreman,  was 
employed  by  the  Woods  Live  Stock  Company, 
working  in  the  Spencer  area,  when  he  arrived  in  Idaho 
as  a  young  man.  In  1943  he  became  foreman  of  the 
Hagenbarth  Livestock  Co.  near  Dillon,  Montana. 
Harry  married  Katherine  Breil  of  Spencer.  She  died 
in  1930.  On  July  16,  1938,  he  married  Mrs.  Lottie 
Hardy  in  Arco. 

He  passed  away  at  the  age  of  ,75,  and  will  be 
well  remembered  by  many  in  Clark  County;  he  died 
Saturday,  August  10,  1968  in  an  Idaho  Falls  nursing 
home. 

Survivors  include  his  widow;  a  daughter  by 
his  first  marriage,  Mrs.  Dean  (Marion)  Liljenquist  of 
Idaho  Falls,  a  step-daughter,  Mrs.  Keith  (Bonnie) 
Ormond  of  Idaho  Falls  and  six  grandchildren.  Burial 
was  in  Rose  Hill  Cemetery. 

COMPILED  FROM  THE  POST  REGISTER 


JACK  MARTINEZ 


Jack  .Tr,  Rose,  Weldon  Stevens. 
Jack  and  Paul 

Jack  Martinez  was  born  June  22,  1924  at  Del 
Norte,  Colorado.  His  parents  are  Mary  Martinez  and 
Felix  Martinez,  Sr.  Jack's  father  lived  at  Spencer. 
His  brothers  and  sisters  are  Juanita,  Felix  Jr.,  Bill, 
Melo  and  Paul.  The  family  came  to  Clark  County  at 
Spencer  in  1927.    They  left  in  1950. 
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Louise  Wilson.  Joe  Lyons. 
■Tuanita  Martinez 

I  attended  school  at  Spencer,  both  elementary 
and  high  school  and  had  to  walk  to  school. 

Some  of  the  teachers  I  remember  are:  Verner 
Stoddard  (principal),  Ardith  Moore  (high  school), 
Miss  Garvin  (elementary).  I  participated  in  school 
plays,  basketball,  baseball,  play  day,  skipping  school 
and  holiday  programs. 

When  in  grade  school  I  boxed  with  the  high 
school  boys,  and  participated  in  all  the  sports  because 
I  was  big  for  my  age.  Usually  I  helped  the  teachers 
get  home  from  school  during  the  bad  blizzards.  Some 
of  the  country  schools  that  I  recall  include:  Kilgore 
school,  Idmon,  Humphrey  and  Medicine  Lodge.  At 
Idaho  State  College  I  attended  the  Trade  School,  and 
boxed  in  1949  at  Pocatello. 

If  you  by  chance  needed  medical  advice  there 
was  a  hospital  at  Roberts,  Idaho,  and  Dr.  Jones  was  at 
Dubois. 

In  Spencer,  our  family  never  had  any  use  for 
a  telephone.  Fuel  for  our  homes  was  mainly  wood, 
which  was  obtained  from  the  Spencer  hills.  We  never 
had  water  in  the  house,  but  a  stream  ran  near  our 
home,  nor  did  we  ever  have  a  bathroom,  until  1949. 
The  climate  in  Spencer  made  it  hard  to  raise  a  garden. 
Since  dad  was  out  a  lot,  we  never  had  a  garden  or 
cows  or  chickens. 

Our  groceries  were  purchased  from  the 
Spencer  Lawson  and  Charles  Hardy  Stores,  as  well  as 


the  Wood  Live  Stock  Commissary. 

As  for  celebrations,  the  rodeos  were  possibly 
the  most  entertaining.  Jobs  around  home  as  a  young 
boy  were  getting  in  the  wood  and  water  and  shoveling 
snow. 

Sports  of  interest  that  I  participated  in  were 
skiing,  swimming  at  Lidy's  and  the  creek,  basketball, 
hiking,  camping  and  dances  during  school  years  at 
Spencer.  Hobbies  still  include:  bowling,  wood 

carving,  tying  flies,  fishing  and  hunting. 

Spencer  was  a  pleasant  little  community  to  live 
in.  Some  of  the  thriving  businesses  that  I  remember 
included:  Lawson's  first  store,  the  Wood  Live  Stock 
Company  blacksmith  shop.  Post  Office,  Mrs.  Sid 
Close  cooking  in  the  old  hotel.  The    winters 

were  cold,  snowy  and  hard,  but  the  spring  and  the 
summers  were  beautiful  in  this  little  valley.  The  snow 
would  be  so  deep,  we  could  walk  on  the  houses,  or 
slide  off  the  roof  of  the  school.  Consequently,  we 
missed  a  lot  of  school  because  of  the  weather. 

My  early  transportation  was  horseback, 
Model  T  Ford  cars,  hitch  hiking  and  riding  the  rails. 

The  Martinez  family  made  their  living  doing 
ranch  and  mill  work.  I  was  twelve  years  old,  when  I 
obtained  my  first  ranch  job 

After  leaving  Spencer  I  became  an  AEC  bus 
driver,  driving  to  the  site.  After  some  thirty  years  of 
federal  service,  I  have  retired. 

Rose  Stevens  and  I  grew  up  together  at 
Spencer.  We  became  husband  and  wife  November  9, 
1945,  when  we  were  married  in  Dillon,  Montana. 
Our  first  home  was  at  Spencer,  Idaho. 

The  worst  hardships  we  lived  through  were 
the  depression,  and  the  death  of  my  brother,  Paul. 

My  best  memories  of  Clark  County  are  of  the 
good  fishing  and  hunting,  and  the  summers  we  spent 
in  the  hills  with  dad. 

My  dad,  Felix  Martinez, Sr.  passed  away  May 
23,  1973;  my  sister,  Juanita,  died  January  5,  1960, 
and  my  brother,  Paul,  died  in  1930.  All  were  buried 
at  Idaho  Falls. 

Our  family  has  all  grown  up,  but  Rose  and  I 
still  maintain  our  home  in  Idaho  Falls. 
COMPILED  BY  .TACK  MARTINEZ 
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ROSE  ALICE  (STEVENS)  MARTINEZ 

Dubois,  Idaho,  was  the  birth  place  of  Rose 
Alice  Stevens;  I  was  born  November  1,  1929.  My 
parents  were  Jessie  (Robbins)  Stevens  and  Heber  R. 
Stevens.  They  lived  at  Humphrey  Dubois  and 
Spencer.  My  grandparents  both  lived  in  Clark  County 
-  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stevens  lived  up  Indian  Creek 
and  Humphrey,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  Robbins  lived 
at  Humphrey. 

My  brothers  and  sisters  are  Arthur,  Eleanor, 
Irene,  Renita,  Rendel,  Weldon,  Evert,  Melvin,  Marie. 
Iris,  Carlotta,  Jay,  Don  and  Colleen.  All  of  my 
brothers  and  sisters  have  lived  in  Clark  County  and 
most  of  them  left  in  1950. 

I  attended  the  Spencer  and  Dubois 
Elementary.  I  walked  to  school.  Some  of  the  teachers 
I  remember  are:  Iva  Mae  Leonardson  -  Dubois 
Elementary,  Ray  Nims  -  Spencer,  Miss  Gorvin  - 
Spencer. 

I  participated  in  school  playS,  basketball, 
baseball,  play  day,  spelling  bees,  skipping  school, 
holiday  programs. 

I  remember  the  Kilgore  and  Medicine  Lodge 
schools  and  the  old  Humphrey  school  house.  I 
remember  the  Christmas  parties  and  dances. 

We  heated  our  home  with  coal  from  the  U.P. 
Railroad  and  wood  from  the  mountains.  We  didn't 
have  water  in  the  house  or  a  bathroom. 

At  home  I  was  always  busy  tending  my 
brothers  and  sisters  and  doing  house  hold  chores.  We 
bought  our  groceries  at  Spencer  Lawson's  store  and 
Charles  Hardys.  We  didn't  have  a  garden,  chickens 
or  cows. 

I  walked  to  the  Baptist  Church  at  Dubois  and 
took  part  whenever  I  could. 

When  I  was  at  school  we  went  swimming  at 
Lidy's  or  in  the  creek  and  we  also  went  roller  skating. 

I  have  always  enjoyed  being  a  homemaker.  I 
bowl,  fish,  camp  and  do  crafts. 

Winters  were  long  and  hard  but,  the  summers 
were  beautiful.  I  remember  the  terrible  snow  and  ice 
covered  roads  and  using  the  snow  planes  to  go  out  to 
Kilgore.  There  were  bad  blizzards  and  we  were 
snowed  in  a  lot  and  missed  school  for  days. 

Dad  worked  for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

I  worked  for  Roy  and  Imogene  Lemons  at  the 
age  of  twelve. 


I  met  my  husband  at  Spencer,  Idaho  where  we 
grew  up  together.  We  were  married  Nov.  9,  1945  at 
Dillon,  Montana.  We  made  our  first  home  at  Spencer, 
Idaho.  Our  first  child  was  Jack  L.  Martinez  born  - 
Idaho  Falls,  Aug.  24,  1946.  Then  came  Loren  Paul 
Martinez  born  -  Rigby,  Idaho  Feb.  7,  1947  and  last 
was  Ramon  Martinez  bom  -  Idaho  Falls,  Sept.  7, 
1952.  None  of  our  children  attended  the  Clark 
County  Schools. 

I  remember  after  the  depression,  the  old  hotel 
and  the  Lemon  Lodge  fires.  Some  of  the  good  things 
I  recall  of  the  good  old  days  were  the  ice  ponds  at 
Humphrey.  We  were  a  close  family  and  dad  would 
work  hard  getting  the  ice  for  everyone's  use.  Then  we 
would  have  a  big  bonfire  and  play  on  the  ice. 

COMPILED  BY  ROSE  ALICE  STEVENSMARTlNfEZ/198S 


WILLIAM  AND  DOROTHY 
MCFARLAND  MARTINEZ 

Growing  up  in  Spencer  as  youngsters,  were 
William  Martinez  and  Dorothy  McFarland,  whose 
families  resided  in  this  neat  little  town. 

William  "Bill"  was  the  son  of  the  well  known 
Felix  Martinez.  At  the  Spencer  school  he  was 
especially  active  in  sports,  playing  on  the  basketball 
team,  which  was  hard  to  beat. 

Dorothy  McFarland  was  the  daughter  of  P.J. 
and  Estella  McFarland.  She  was  born  October  8, 
1921,  at  King  Hill,  Idaho.  Other  children  in  her 
family  were:  Helen  (Dunn),  Afton  (Dunn),  Stella, 
Harry,  Fred,  and  a  younger  sister,  Faye,  who  died  at 
about  4  years  of  age. 

She  moved  with  her  family  as  a  young  girl  to 
Spencer,  where  she  was  raised  and  attended  school 
during  her  years  in  grade  school  and  high  school. 

"Bill"  and  Dorothy  were  united  in  marriage 
August  21,  1942  at  Dillon,  Montana. 

"Bill"  joined  the  military  service  and  upon  his 
return  in  1946,  they  moved  to  Idaho  Falls.  They  later 
lived  in  Salt  Lake  City  for  about  a  year,  then  returned 
to  Idaho  Falls. 

They  were  the  parents  of  two  daughters,  and 
one  son,  Karen  Martinez  Luchthardt,  Marta  Martinez 
Braun,  and  William  Martinez,  Jr. 
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Dorothy  was  active  in  campaigning  for  the 
Heart  Fund. 

Dorothy    passed    away    in   Salt   Lake    City 
hospital  January  16,   1973,  of  a  lingering  illness. 
Burial  was  at  the  Rose  Hill  Cemetery  in  Idaho  Falls. 

"Bill"  has  continued  to  make  his  home  in 
Idaho  Falls,  where  their  daughter  Marta  and  son, 
William,  are  also  living  with  their  families. 

COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD 


DELILAH  (LILA)  MASKULE 


"Lila"  &  father.  Charles  Stevens 

Eighty  some  years  ago,  a  cabin  occupied  the 
spot  where  the  Rexburg  train  depot  now  stands.  In 
this  cabin  that  belonged  to  her  Great  Grandfather 
Hinkley,  Delilah  was  bom  to  Charles  I  and  Lucy  Pearl 
Hinkley  Stevens,  their  third  child,  March  10,  1909. 

When  "Lila",  the  nickname  that  would  last  the 
rest  of  her  life,  was  about  two,  her  folks  moved  to 
Hibbard,  Idaho.  During  her  school  years  there,  her 
teachers  were  Elenore  Rasmussen  and  Lulu  Harris. 

The  Stevens  family  moved  to  Thunder  Gulch, 
in  the  Cottonwood  and  Medicine  Lodge  area,  when 
she  was  approximately  nine  years  old.  There  her 
father  dry  farmed.  "Lila"  and  her  older  brother 
Heber,  and  older  sister  Sarah,  pulled  the  sagebrush 
out,  stacking  it  and  saving  it  for  firewood.  They 
gathered  up  the  cobble  rocks,  stacking  them  in  piles, 
which  still  can  be  seen. 

"Lila"  remembers  her  teachers,  H.  F.  Fait, 


Mary  Thomas,  Veda  Rock,  Agnas  Eichinger,  and  Mrs 
Colleen.  She  attended  school  in  a  one-room  small 
school  house  moved  to  Hooley  Springs  and  called 
Rocky  Dew.  Also,  the  Bert  Rock  home  that  was 
converted  to  a  school  house  and  used  for  Sunday 
school.  Bess  Pollock  was  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  around  that  time.  Later,  "Lila"  went  to  the 
school  in  Level,  Idaho,  which  is  now  Mud  Lake. 

The  fall  of  the  same  year  the  family  had 
moved  to  Thunder  Gulch,  Lila  went  to  Piano,  working 
on  the  White  Place,  digging  potatoes  and  beets. 
Another  job  she  had  at  this  young  age  was  helping  at 
the  John  Clark's  ranch,  where  she  tended  children, 
scrubbed  floors,  and  helped  serve  meals.  At  the  age 
of  twelve,  "Lila"  helped  her  mother  on  the  Carl  and 
Art  Leonardson  ranch.  It  was  there  she  taught 
Kenneth  Leonardson  to  crochet.  Later  on,  she  was 
employed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Hardisty.  Her  main 
duties  were  to  do  all  the  housework,  plus  nursing  them 
from  injuries  that  they  had  received  from  being 
thrown  from  a  wagon  with  a  runaway  team  of  horses. 

The  next  few  years  found  "Lila"  cooking  and 
cleaning  different  homes  in  Dubois,  such  as  those  of 
Professor  Strong,  the  school  superintendent,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ed.  Laird. 

In  1927,  the  Stevens  family  moved  to 
Humphrey,  Lila  was  sixteen  then,  and  went  to  work 
cooking  for  the  railroad  work  gang  that  was  putting  up 
ice  from  the  huge  ice  pond  on  the  Patt  ranch.  Around 
this  time,  Mrs.  William  (Emma)  Patt,  suffered  a 
stroke,  so  "Lila"  was  hired  as  the  housekeeper  there. 

On  April  9,  1927,  "Lila"  was  married  to 
Andrew  J.  Patt  at  Idaho  Falls.  After  their  wedding, 
the  conmiunity  held  a  wedding  dance  for  the 
newly  weds  in  the  Meeker  Hall,  a  dance  area  that  was 
located  over  Laird's  Garage. 

The  years  "Lila"  spent  on  the  ranch  were 
filled  with  long  hours  of  hard  work.  Morning  and 
night  she  helped  her  husband  milk  twenty  or  more 
cows.  During  the  summer,  she  helped  him  put  up 
their  hay,  driving  the  teams  of  draft  horse,  that  pulled 
tiie  rakes,  mowers,  and  wagons. 

There  were  also  five  littie  kids  to  tend.  In 
some  of  her  leisure  hours  she  used  to  go  horseback 
riding  witii  a  neighbor,  Wilma  Reynolds.  After  the 
daily  chores  were  finished,  "Lila"  used  to  sit  at  her 
treadle  sewing  machine,  singing  and  sewing  clothes 
for  her  children.    The  faster  the  song  the  faster  the 
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machine  would  fly.  Among  "Lila's"  memories  of 
Humphrey  are  the  dances  that  were  held  in  the  school 
house  and  the  many  good  people  who  lived  there 
during  that  time;  the  Charles  Carlsons,  the  Robbins, 
the  Blackburns,  the  Boatmans,  the  Lapiolas,  the 
Roses,  the  Reynolds,  the  Sellers,  the  Thurmans,  the 
store  keeper,  Claude  Crawford,  and  perhaps  many 
more  that  she  has  forgotten  through  the  years. 

After  ten  years  of  marriage,  "Lila"  and 
Andrew  were  divorced.  Lila  moved  to  Monida, 
Montana,  where  she  cooked  at  the  Summit  Hotel  for 
Cecil  Whetmore.  In  1939,  she  moved  to  Dillon, 
Montana  to  recuperate  from  major  surgery,  working 
at  odd  jobs,  barely  scratching  out  a  living.  At  this 
time,  the  three  oldest  children  were  living  with  her: 
Irma,  Andy  Jr.,  and  Ethel,  When  her  health 
permitted,  she  accepted  the  cooking  job  at  the  big 
Poindexter  and  Orr  (P  &  O)  ranch  east  of  Dillon. 
This  was  a  huge  ranch,  consisting  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  land,  sheep  and  cattle.  There  "Lila"  cooked 
for  75  to  100  men,  three  times  a  day,  on  a  big  wood 
and  coal  cook  stove.  Her  refrigerator  was  a  huge 
built  in  box,  filled  with  ice  and  sawdust.  It  was 
nothing  for  her  to  bake  a  couple  dozen  pies  a  day  and 
wash  dishes  half  the  night.  Mornings  found  her  up 
before  the  crack  of  dawn  stoking  up  the  huge  stove  so 
she  could  get  the  griddle  hot  enough  to  fry  the 
enormous  stacks  of  hot  cakes,  dozens  of  eggs  and 
breakfast  meats. 

With  the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  "Lila" 
moved  to  Dillon  for  a  while  then  to  Armstead, 
Montana,  to  cook  at  the  Buffalo  Lodge  for  Luanna 
Roselle  Lyons.  Armstead,  Montana  is  now  buried 
under  hundreds  of  feet  of  water,  by  the  Clark  Dam 
Reservoir. 

In  the  fall  of  1942,  "Lila"  with  two  of  her 
children,  Irma  and  Ethel,  the  three  boys  were  with 
their  dad,  boarded  the  train  for  Tacoma,  Washington. 
Her  brother  Charles  was  living  there,  and  he  wrote 
that  jobs  were  plentiful  with  good  pay.  However,  due 
to  "Lila's"  lack  of  any  formal  training,  things  were 
not  that  easy,  housing  was  scarce  and  expensive. 

She  took  a  job  as  a  waitress  in  the  Tacoma 
Shipyards  Cafe,  putting  in  long  hard  hours.  Because 
so  many  men  had  been  drafted  into  the  services, 
many  women  were  trained  to  do  their  jobs.  At  this 
time,  "Lila"  became  a  top-notch  welder,  helping  to 
build  many  of  our  warships. 


Towards  the  end  of  the  war,  "Lila"  went  to 
work  at  Huesby's  Tailor  Shop,  altering  service  men's 
uniforms.  It  was  there  that  her  natural  talent  surfaced, 
and  soon  "Lila"  was  a  fullfledged  tailor,  creating 
many  beautiful  clothes  for  herself  and  family. 

On  September  16,  1950,  "Lila"  married 
Michael  Maskule.  Now  in  their  eighties,  "Lila"  and 
Mike  live  in  Tacoma,  Washington;  both  are  retired. 

Life  had  dealt  "Lila"  some  severe  blows,  she 
lost  her  two  youngest  sons,  Peter  in  1975  at  the  age  of 
42,  and  Derald  in  1988  at  the  age  of  55,  both  from 
heart  attacks.  Mike  suffered  a  crippling  stroke  in 
April  of  1989.  Although  she  has  very  serious  heart 
problems  she  is  able  to  take  care  of  him. 

Three  of  her  children  are  still  living,  Irma 
who  lives  in  Tacoma,  Andy  Jr  who  lives  in  Denver, 
Colorado,  and  Ethel  who  lives  in  Kilgore  and  Hamer, 
Idaho.  At  this  writing,  she  has  eleven  grandchildren, 
and  thirteen  great-grandchildren. 

All  of  her  brothers  and  sisters  have  passed 
away,  Charles  in  1974,  Vincent  in  1976,  Wanda  in 
1980,  Dorothy  in  1983,  Heber  in  1983,  Sarah 
in  1985,  Vinnie  in  1988  and  George  in  1990. 

"Lila's"  motto  is,  "  I'm  never  going  to  get  old 
and  set  around  feeling  sorry  for  myself. " 

COMPILED  BY  ETHEL  VADNAIS 


ROY  MATSUMURA 

Roy  Matsumura  was  the  Santa  Claus  to  many 
of  the  Clark  County  area.  It  was  Roy  who  filled  the 
candy  sacks  for  the  annual  Christmas  school  program. 
He  was  also  the  Santa  that  filled  the  church  fuel  tank, 
the  one  that  gave  many  food  donations  to  the  needy, 
and  who  made  sure  you  received  your  share  of  sugar 
rationing  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Matsumura  came  to  this  area  in  1907  and 
was  a  native  of  Kobi,  Japan.  His  first  job  was  as  a 
cook  at  Birch  Creek  at  the  Scott  Mine.  His  second  job 
was  with  Jerome  Frank  Reno  family  at  old  Reno. 
Around  1909  he  was  employed  with  the  Denning  & 
Clark  Sheep  Co.  Later  he  was  employed  by  Judge  and 
Mrs.  N.  J.  Reynolds  at  their  hotel. 

In  1919,  he  returned  to  Japan,  staying  until 
1921.  When  he  returned  to  Dubois  he  was  associated 
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with  Judge  Reynolds  in  the  store,  cafe,  and  hotel  until 
the  Judge's  death  in  1928.  Roy  continued  to  operate 
the  "Judge  Reynolds"  hotel,  cafe  and  store,  and  then 
closed  the  cafe  and  hotel  and  operated  the  grocery 
store.  He  was  long  active  as  a  grocery  merchant. 
Patrons  appreciated  his  expertise  and  willingness  to 
please,  placing  special  orders  for  his  customers. 
Always  he  was  willing  to  do  that  extra  something  to 
let  you  know  that  he  cared. 

Roy  of  Japanese-Korean  ancestry  left  no 
known  survivors  in  this  country.  However,  he  had 
many  friends,  and  was  a  well  liked  citizen  of  Clark 
County. 

Final  rites  for  Roy  Matsumura,  77,  were  held 
in  Idaho  Falls  at  the  Buck  Chapel,  October  20,  1960. 
He  passed  away  at  his  home  and  had  been  ill  since 
May. 

Bishop  Dale  Willes  officiated  at  the  services 
and  local  friends  took  part  on  the  program  as 
speakers,  the  music,  vocal  numbers,  prayers,  and  pall 
bearers. 

A  host  of  friends  mourned  his  departure. 
Interment  was  at  the  Rose  Hill  Cemetery  in  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho. 

COMPILED  BY  GLADYS  L.  LEONARDSON 


MERRILL  MCCARTEN  FAMILY 


SuDt.  Merrill  McCarten 


Moving  to  Idaho  in  1942  was  the  family  of 
Merrill  and  Jennie  B.  Wright  McCarten  and  two 
children,  Grace  and  Bobby. 

Mr.  McCarten  had  accepted  the  position  as 
principal  of  the  Dubois  High  School  and  was  later 
named  as  superintendent  of  the  Clark  County  Schools 
where  he  served  in  the  capacity  until  the  end  of  the 
school  year  of  1954. 

While  at  the  Dubois  schools  he  was  involved 
as  a  teacher  and  as  high  school  coach  for  the  boys 
basketball  team. 

McCarten  began  teaching  in  Dubois  at  the 
time  several  other  area  county  schools  were  still  in 
existence.  He  was  involved  with  the  Clark  County 
Schools  consolidation  of  1948,  which  brought  all  of 
the  counties  high  school  students  to  Dubois  and  the 
majority   of  grade  school  students. 

Jennie  was  a  member  of  Bright  Star  Chapter 
of  the  Eastern  Star  in  Dubois  in  which  she  was  quite 
active. 

McCarten  was  born  December  19,  1905,  at 
Oakes,  North  Dakota  to  Richard  and  Nellie  McCarten. 
He  graduated  from  Cogswell  High  School  in  1923  and 
Ellendale  State  Teaching  College  at  Ellendale,  North 
Dakota,  in  1927.  He  did  graduate  work  at  the 
University  of  North  Dakota  at  Grand  Forks. 

On  March  11,  1927,  he  married  Jennie  B. 
Wright  in  North  Dakota.  The  couple  were  married  58 
years  before  she  died  in  1985. 

He  served  as  superintendent  in  the  Clover, 
Dickey  and  Casey  consolidated  school  systems  in 
North  Dakota  before  moving  to  Idaho  in  1942. 

In  Dubois  they  lived  in  the  Pollock  home, 
living  just  east  of  the  Creek  off  the  old  highway  91. 
The  home  now  belongs  to  Irene  Rammell  as  of  1990. 

After  leaving  Dubois  he  was  high  school 
superintendent  at  Craigmont  until  he  retired. 

Their  son,  Robert  McCarten  lives  in  China 
Lake,  California,  while  their  daughter,  Grace 
McCarten  Edwards,  makes  her  home  in  Billings, 
Montana.  Grace  has  served  as  a  county  commissioner 
in  that  area  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  McCartens  also  have  seven  grandchildren 
and  six  great-grandchildren  as  of  1989,  at  the  time  of 
his  death  at  Craigmont. 

Both    Merrill    and    Jennie    are    buried    at   the 
Craigmont  Cemetery. 

COMPILED     BY     BONNIE     STODDARD/NElfiUBOR.     .10 
THOMASON  OF  CRAIGMONT 
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CHARLES  AND  MILDRED  OWNBY 
MCCLURE 


f  ^Tjti »  '  '*Ti  I 


Carla.  Monte.  Carolan.  Mildred. 
Charles.  Kevin 

Charles  McClure,  "Chuck"  of  Dubois  was 
pleasantly  surprised  by  relatives  and  friends,  Sunday 
afternoon,  July  30,  1988,  with  a  "Retirement  Party"  at 
the  Waring  City  Park.  The  occasion  was  to  honor 
Charles  for  41  years  of  service  with  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad.  During  the  program  he  was  presented  with 
his  retirement  pin  from  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  by 
"Mike"  Jones,  foreman  with  the  UP  from  Roberts, 
who  also  presented  Charles  with  a  gift  from  fellow  UP 
employees.  The  party  idea  was  originated  by  two  of 
his  admirers,  daughter,  Carolan,  and  her  school  mate, 
Vicki  Stoddard  Beckman.  It  grew  into  quite  a  success 
by  many  helpful  hands.  His  wife,  "Milly"  and  he 
were  picked  up  at  their  home  by  "Chuck"  and  Karen 
Wilson;  Charles  thought  he  was  attending  a  party  for 
Leland  and  Mary  Small  at  the  Park  in  Dubois. 
"Surprise"  the  party  was  for  Charles  McClure.  Vicki 
designed  a  special  cake  with  a  replica  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  emblem  for  the  occasion. 

"I've  had  the  pleasure  of  working  for  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  some  489  months,  "  said 
Charles  McClure,  and,  "I  figure  that's  about  41  years, 
or  pretty  close  to  enough  time  to  retire." 

As  a  young  man  "Chuck"  spent  much  time  in 
Spencer,  since  quite  a  few  relatives  lived  there.    He 


also  became  acquainted  with  "Mike"  Rammell,  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  section  foreman. 

In  1945,  he  joined  the  U.S.  navy.  After  his 
discharge  he  returned,  seeking  employment  on  the 
railroad.  His  first  job  was  on  the  extra  gang  during 
the  summer  of  1946,  then  came  his  first  layoff. 
"Mike"  Rammell  was  soon  to  become  his  foreman  the 
following  spring;  all  the  work  was  between  here  and 
Butte,  Montana,  and  this  is  where  "Chuck's"  career 
all  began. 

For  a  time  during  1948  "Chuck"  was 
employed  with  the  Roscoe  Smith  Sawmill  in  Kilgore; 
then  it  was  back  to  the  railroad,  where  he  was 
transferred  to  Humphrey,  working  for  "Toddy" 
Tomchak.  At  this  time  it  was  his  job  to  walk  the 
tracks  in  Beaver  Canyon,  checking  for  snow  slides, 
then  again  he  was  cut  off  work,  but  was  soon  able  to 
bump  back  into  Spencer,  working  as  Foreman  and 
Railing  Inspector  for  a  couple  of  years  between  Silver 
Bow  and  here  at  Dubois. 

In  1952  he  moved  to  Dubois  and  has  worked 
right  out  of  there  until  his  retirement  in  1988. 
"Chuck's"  first  Railroad  Section  Foreman  in  Dubois 
was  the  late  Wilford  Anderson. 

One  of  the  main  businesses  in  Spencer  was  the 
Lemon's  Lodge,  well  known  to  everybody,  built  and 
operated  by  "Don"  and  Vinnie  Lemons.  One  of  the 
cooks  in  the  late  forties  was  Eula  Ownby.  She  and 
her  husband,  "Ben"  happened  to  have  a  daughter, 
Mildred  "Milly,"  whom  Charles  chose  for  his  bride. 
They  were  married  October  15,  1949.  Their  first 
home  was  the  maintenance  bunk  house  in  Spencer. 

"Chuck"  said,  "I  suppose  one  of  my  main  jobs 
was  plowing  snow  in  the  winter  time,  but  the  last  few 
years  there  hasn't  been  much  of  that.  Working  on  the 
railroad  also  entailed  other  jobs,  such  as  dressing  the 
ballast,  operating  different  equipment  and  working  on 
the  section  as  a  laborer.  When  first  coming  to 
Dubois,  some  of  Charles  co-workers  were  Morris 
Alverado,  George  Rose,  "Ernie"  Powell  and  "Bill" 
Evans.  Charles  said,  "We  had  our  share  of  "stuck" 
engines;  one  was  a  steamer  that  got  stuck  on  Lincoln's 
birthday.  He  was  stuck  clear  up  to  the  smoke  stack. 
It  took  about  2  days  to  dig  him  out.  There  have  been 
quite  a  number  of  derailments,  wrecks,  fires,  using 
extra  engines  to  pull  the  cars  over  the  divide  and 
more.  The  derailment  near  Camas  the  day  before 
New  Years  causing  some  20  cars  to  be  involved  will 
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long  be  remembered,  or  the  truck  loaded  with 
dynamite  at  Spencer  that  connected  with  an  engine  on 
the  Y.  Everyone  thought  the  town  of  Spencer  was 
going  to  be  blown  up. 

There  used  to  be  some  pretty  good  blizzards 
that  lasted  for  several  days  at  a  time;  however,  this 
has  not  happened  for  several  years,  due  to  the  light 
winters.  The  blizzards  probably  gave  the  crews  the 
most  problems  in  the  China  Point  area,  due  to  the 
windy  conditions." 

The  Railroad  began  cutting  sections,  and  as 
Charles  recalled  Humphrey  was  about  the  first  group 
to  go  in  1959,  then  one  by  one  they  disappeared, 
including  Dell,  and  Armstead,  all  by  the  early  1960s. 
Then  the  Melrose  Section  was  cut  and  in  1970  the 
Railroad  cut  the  Spencer  Section  off;  after  this  "Mike" 
Rammell  was  one  of  the  men  that  was  transferred  to 
Dubois,  and  "Chuck"  once  again  worked  under  him. 
Now  the  Dubois  and  Dillon  Section  crews  maintain  the 
span  from  Idaho  Falls  to  Butte,  Montana.  The 
Foreman  for  Dubois  now  is  "Don"  Key,  who  makes 
his  home  in  Spencer.  Working  as  Laborers  with  him 
are  "Bobby"  Holmes  of  Dillon  and  Carl  Klusner  of 
Lima.  The  Dillon  crew  included  Walt  Hungate,  as 
foreman,  and  his  Laborers,  Joe  Salvo  and  Jules 
Jensen,  all  of  Dillon.  Looking  back  over  the  years, 
you  can  relate  how  the  "Good  Old  Days"  have 
gradually  changed.  The  early  job  "Chuck"  had  of 
walking  the  tracks,  is  now  taken  care  of  with  the 
Snow  Spreader.  Today  a  track  inspector  goes  through 
the  area  once  a  week. 

The  Narrow  Gauge  Railroad  opened  a  new 
frontier  for  this  country  and  also  supplied  "Chuck"  a 
career  of  a  lifetime.  However,  the  memories  of  the 
Railroad  in  this  area  are  much  like  that  of  "Chuck's" 
career,  fast  fading  away. 

The  Old  Railroad  Depot,  provided  a  gathering 
place  for  travelers  using  the  train  for  transportation 
including:  the  school  basketball  teams  or  means  for 
people  to  get  to  a  dance-these  are  gone.  The  Spencer 
Depot  was  torn  down  about  1962  by  Happy  Jack 
"house  movers,"  who  salvaged  the  lumber  from  the 
building.  In  the  late  1960s,  the  Dubois  Depot  also  bit 
the  dust,  when  it  was  dismantled  with  the  help  of  the 
U.P.  Railroad,  Dave  Burns,  Jack  Richins  and  Max 
Hoggan,  who  salvaged  what  lumber  they  could. 

The  Livestock  people  were  not  utilizing  the 
railroad  to  ship  livestock,  as  the  Trucking  Industry  had 


taken  over;  still  everyone  was  unhappy  to  see  the  old 
stockyards  diminish,  one  by  one.  Each  of  these  were 
put  out  on  bids,  Spence  Stoddard  of  Dillon  purchased 
the  first  original  Spencer  stockyards,  and  moved  them 
to  his  Dillon  ranch,  while  the  second  Spencer 
Stockyards,  built  by  Kieweit  Construction,  replacing 
the  old  ones  that  were  in  the  way  of  the  new  1-15,  also 
were  moved  to  another  ranch  in  Montana.  Then  the 
Railroad  pretty  much  tore  down  and  buried  the  Dubois 
original  stockyards.  The  others  up  and  down  the  line 
were  done  away  with  in  much  the  same  fashion. 
Charles  McClure  was  born  May  15,  1927,  at 
the  home  of  his  parents,  "Jim"  and  Sarah  of 
Monteview.  There  were  ten  children  in  their  family; 
one  brother,  Vermer  was  killed  at  Hamer  when 
dragged  by  a  horse,  while  another  brother  died  with 
pneumonia  when  he  as  just  a  baby.  His  schooling  was 
acquired  at  Monteview  and  Level,  then  on  to  high 
school  at  Roberts.  He  was  involved  with  the 
American  Legion  in  Dubois,  when  it  was  active. 


Mildred  &  Father-In-Law. 
.Tames  McClure 

His  hobby  is  carpenter  work.  His  first  job  in 
this  line  was  with  his  uncle  "Don"  Lemons,  building 
the  Lemon's  Lodge.  This  building  burnt  to  ground 
July  3,  1949;  however,  "Don"  rebuilt  soon  after  the 
fire.  "Chuck"  is  enjoying  his  retirement,  getting  more 
involved  with  some  of  his  carpentry  hobbies,  now  that 
he  has  the  time  and  to  have  more  time  for  their  family 
of  two  boys  and  two  girls,  and  the  grandchildren,  of 
course. 

MILDRED  OWNBY  MCCLURE 

Mildred  Ownby  McClure  was  born  in 
Sevierville,  Tennessee,  in  1933.    Her  parents  moved 
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to  Central  Virginia  when  she  was  two  years  old.  Her 
sister,  Betty  Ownby  Charlton,  of  Idaho  Falls,  and  her 
brother,  "Jim"  Ownby,  now  of  Kennewick, 
Washington,  were  born  at  Buckingham,  Virginia. 
Mildred  attended  elementary  and  high  school  at 
Buckingham,  graduating  from  Clark  County  High 
School  after  her  parents  moved  to  Idaho.  She 
completed  her  education  at  Idaho  State  University  in 
Pocatello,  after  she  and  "Chuck"  were  married. 

The  McClures  have  four  children,  Monte, 
Carolan,  Kevin  and  Carla. 

Monte  lived  with  his  wife,  Cindy,  in  Quincy, 
Washington,  where  he  was  Plant  Manager  of  Lamb- 
Weston,  food  processing  company.  They  have  three 
children,  Shannon,  Ben,  and  Marlee.  He  was  then 
transferred  to  American  Falls,  as  Manager  of  the  same 
company.  After  he  and  Cindy  were  divorced,  he 
married  Sheila  Carlson  Lemon.  They  reside  in 
American  Falls,  along  with  Sheila's  daughter, 
Meagen.  Sheila  is  Executive  Officer  of  the  Easter 
Seals  Soc.  for  the  Intermountain  Area. 

Carolan  and  her  husband,  Sonny  Thompson, 
also  live  in  Quincy,  Washington,  where  Carolan  works 
as  an  X-Ray  Technician.  They  have  three  children, 
Jared,  Evan  and  Jordan. 

Kevin  and  his  wife,  Teresa,  live  at  Hill  Air 
Force  Base,  Utah.  Kevin  is  a  T-Sgt.  and  has  served 
in  Korea  and  Guam,  in  addition  to  bases  located  in  the 
United  States.  He  has  served  in  the  Air  Force  14 
years,  having  made  the  Military  his  career.  Their 
children  are:   Todi,  Dan,  Mark,  and  Michael. 

Carla  is  single  and  a  Lt.  in  the  Air  Force. 
She  is  a  nurse  stationed  at  Langley  Field,  Virginia. 
Carla  served  in  Saudi  Arabia  during  the  Gulf  War. 

"Milly"  was  elected  as  Probate  Judge  in  Clark 
County  in  1962  and  appointed  as  a  State  Judge  in 
1971,  a  position  she  still  holds.  She  has  been 
privileged  to  serve  the  people  of  Clark  County  and 
Idaho  for  29  years. 

"Chuck"  and  "Milly"  have  made  their  home  in 
Clark  County  since  their  marriage. 

"BEN"  AND  ELUA  OWNBY 

Parents  of  Mildred  Ownby  McClure  were 
"Ben"  and  Eula  Ownby.  They  first  lived  at  Spencer, 
Idaho,  in  1949,  then  moved  to  Washington  State  in 
1954. 

"Ben"  was  born  April  2,  1911,  at  Sevierville, 


Tennessee. 

Eula  Watson  was  born  June  3,  1914,  at 
Gatlinburg,  Tennessee,  the  daughter  of  Ashley  and 
Grace  Watson.  She  received  her  education  at  Pi  Beta 
Phi  Academy  in  Gatlinburg. 

They  were  married  January  31,  1932  at 
Severville,  Tennessee.  Virginia  was  where  they  made 
their  home  for  several  years.  Later  they  lived  in  the 
states  of  Idaho  and  Washington,  where  Eula  managed 
cafes  in  both  states. 

Their  children  were  to  include:  Mildred 
McClure  of  Dubois,  Betty  Charlston  of  Idaho  Falls, 
and  Jim  Ownby  of  Kennewick,  Washington. 

They  decided  to  move  to  Dubois  in  1968. 
They  purchased  the  former  "Sid"  Johnson  home,  now 
owned  by  David  and  Annette  Zweifel,  on  the  south 
part  of  town. 

WTiile  in  Dubois  they  attended  the  Community 
Baptist  Church. 

Ben  and  Eula  operated  the  Ownby  Food  Store 
on  Main  street  located  in  the  building  that  houses  the 
Dubois  Hotel  on  main  street. 

They  enjoyed  the  outdoors,  especially 
camping,  fishing,  and  gardening. 

Ben  passed  away  August  5,  1972,  and  Eula 
passed  away  August  7,  1991,  both  at  Idaho  Falls, 
Idaho. 

Interment  for  Ben  and  Eula  was  in  the  Dubois 
Cemetery. 

As  of  August,  1991  the  Ownbys  had  six 
grandchildren,  and  11  great-grandchildren. 

COMPILED  BY  MILDRED  MCCLURE 


DONALD  LEROY  MCCORMICK 


Bovd.  Roy  &  Donald 
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Donald  Leroy  McCormick  was  born  April  3, 
1932,  to  Roy  and  Blanch  Lx)visa  Barney  McCormick, 
at  Kilgore,  Idaho. 

"Don"  attended  grade  school  at  Kilgore,  high 
school  at  Spencer  and  Clark  County  High,  where  he 
graduated  in  1950.  In  1949,  while  in  high  school  at 
Dubois,  it  was  "Don"  who  was  the  mechanic  that  put 
the  old  mimeograph  machine  back  in  working  order  to 
print  the  year  book  and  newspaper.  It  had  been  about 
ten  years  since  the  last  ones  had  been  printed.  He 
attended  Idaho  State  Trade  School  the  fall  of  1950  to 
the  fall  of  1951,  where  he  studied  Aircraft  and  Engine 
repair. 

In  1951  he  joined  the  Idaho  National  Guard; 
in  October,  1951,  he  attended  a  Military  aircraft 
school  to  become  familiar  with  the  type  of  aircraft  he 
would  be  maintaining  as  a  full  time  caretaker  for  the 
National  Guard. 

In  March,  1953,  "Don"  married  Jennie  Lee 
Carroll.  They  made  their  home  in  Pocatello.  Their 
three  children  include:  Steven,  born  November,  1953; 
Ernest,  born  December,  1954;  and  Joey,  bom  June, 
1956. 

"Don"  was  drafted  into  the  active  Army  from 
Clark  County  in  1953,  serving  27  1/2  years.  Over  the 
years  "Don"  was  stationed  with  the  Presidential  Flight 
Detachment,  (just  out  of  Washington  D.C),  Ft.  Still, 
Oklahoma,  Japan,  Korea,  Cambodia,  (Attached  to  the 
American  embassy  in  Phom  Phen)  Ft.  Eustis, 
Virginia,  two  tours  of  Germany,  (one  during  the 
Berlin  crisis)  Ft.  Lewis,  Washington,  two  tours  in  Viet 
Nam.  "Don"  and  Jennie  spent  15  years  in  the  Ft. 
Eustis  area  and  considered  it  their  home,  but  were 
familiar  with  the  roads  between  Idaho  and  the  East 
coast.  After  Viet  Nam,  "Don"  began  a  new  career  in 
the  Army  as  Marine  Engineer. 

"Don"  retired  as  the  First  Sergeant  of  a  Heavy 
Boat  unit.  In  the  military  he  was  awarded  pats  on  the 
back,  letters  of  appreciation,  theater  of  operations 
awards,  two  Viet  Nam  service  metals,  nine  Good 
Conduct  Metals  and  the  Bronze  Star  Metal. 

"Don"  and  Jennie  are  living  in  Idaho  Falls 
now.  He  is  repairing  small  boats  and  Jennie  is  a 
Realtor.  Steven  now  has  three  children  and  is  teaching 
Mathematics  and  Science  at  a  high  school  in  Ogden, 
Ernest  has  three  children  and  is  employed  by  the  LDS 
church  in  Pocatello;  Joey  just  returned  from  three 
years  in  Turkey,  working  for  a  U.S.  Contractor;  she 


is  now  in  San  Diego. 

COMPILED  BY  DONALD  LEROYMCCORMICK 


ROY  AND  BLANCH  BARNEY  MCCORMICK 


Blanch.  .Tocv.  Rov.  Steven.  Ernest 
(Grandchildren) 

Roy  McCormick  left  Missouri  at  an  early  age 
with  every  intention  of  going  to  Alaska.  However,  in 
1930,  he  was  side  tracked  to  Kilgore,  where  he  gave 
a  friend  a  lift  home.  Roy  was  planning  on  leaving  for 
Alaska  the  next  morning,  but  it  snowed  that  night.  He 
had  little  chance  of  leaving  Kilgore,  because  winter 
being  what  they  are  in  Kilgore,  he  was  snowed  in.  He 
was  able  to  get  work  as  a  Mail  Carrier  for  Isaac 
Barney,  who  had  the  mail  contract  to  carry  mail  from 
Kilgore  to  Rea  (Ponds  Area). 

In  1931  Roy  became  a  permanent  resident  of 
the  valley  when  he  married  Blanch  Barney.  They 
lx)ught  a  small  farm.  Two  sons  were  born  to  this 
family,  Donald  in  1932,  and  Boyd  in  1941. 

Blanch  was  the  daughter  of  Isaac  "Ike"  and 
Hattie  Barney.  She  grew  up  in  Idmon  with  her 
brothers  and  sisters,  Clifford,  Ruth,  Clarence  Steve, 
Grace  and  Grant.  She  graduated  from  Idmon  high 
school. 

Roy  and  Blanch  farmed  and  had  some  milk 
cows,  but  the  farm  wasn't  large  enough  to  support  a 
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family,  so  Roy  had  to  work  away  from  the  farm  and 
Blanch  had  to  take  care  of  the  farm  and  the  cows. 

The  first  years  in  the  valley,  and  years  to 
come  as  carrier  of  mail,  gave  Roy  experience  in  many 
forms  of  transportation.  He  started  taking  the  mail 
first  by  horseback,  then  as  the  snow  became  deeper, 
a  dog  team  was  used.  There  were  even  times  when 
the  only  way  to  move  over  the  snow  was  to  ski.  It 
was  as  near  an  Alaskan  experience  as  one  could  get. 
Perhaps  this  is  what  inspired  Roy  to  develop  a  better 
means  of  transportation  to  move  around  the  valley  in 
the  winter. 

About  1942,  Roy  made  a  small  track  laying 
snowmachine  that  wasn't  fast  enough  to  be  practical; 
he  then  used  a  motor  cycle  engine  and  propeller;  this 
machine  would  go  on  a  good  crust  with  a  small  person 
driving,  and  this  proved  that  a  propeller  driven 
machine  would  go  over  the  snow.  By  the  next  fall 
Roy  had  assembled  the  material  for  a  snow  plane.  It 
was  a  small  two  place  unit  that  went  over  the  snow, 
and  was  the  fore  runner  of  snow  planes  that  were  used 
for  carrying  the  mail,  kids  to  school,  and  cattle  feed. 

Roy  liked  to  take  a  little  ride  out  east  just  to 
see  how  the  snow  was,  or  check  on  the  game  on  this 
place  or  the  other;  what  he  really  liked  was  going 
over  the  snow  on  the  same  route  he  had  skied  and 
worked  on  so  hard  in  his  younger  years.  Roy's 
innovation  was  to  prove  a  boon  for  the  valley.  For 
many  years  it  was  the  main  mode  of  transportation 
during  the  winter.  The  snowmobile  could  easily 
obtain  speeds  of  60-70  MPH,  carry  heavy  loads,  and 
was  reliable  transportation.  Roy  built  his  last  snow 
plane  about  1965;  after  that  the  snowmobile  became 
popular. 

Roy  had  a  natural  mechanical  inclination.  He 
also  had  a  dislike  for  the  back  end  of  a  horse.  He 
made  a  tractor  by  modifying  a  1926  Chevrolet.  This 
was  used  to  pull  a  mower  or  a  hay  rake.  He  also  built 
a  push  rake  on  the  back  end  of  an  old  car  that  could 
do  the  work  of  two  teams.  Roy  was  involved  in  the 
lumbering  business,  he  worked  as  a  sawyer  for  quite 
some  time,  then  later  had  a  small  mill  of  his  own.  It 
was  during  this  time  that  Kilgore  had  a  "log  pond",  as 
Roy  had  dug  out  a  small  pond  to  store  his  logs  in 
before  sawing  them.  There  are  some  people  who 
lived  in  Kilgore  at  that  time  who  remember  a  log  in 
the  water  will  make  you  wet. 

In  1959  Roy  started  driving  the  school  bus 


from  Kilgore  to  Dubois,  and  working  in  the  Clark 
County  shop  during  the  school  day.  He  got  to  know 
a  lot  of  the  young  people  in  the  county  and  was 
always  laughing  at  their  antics  or  growing  up 
problems. 

Blanch,  who  had  been  ill  for  several  years, 
succumbed  to  emphysema  in  November,  1963,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Lewisville  cemetery. 

In  the  70's  Roy  started  to  go  to  Quartzite, 
Arizona,  for  the  winter.  He  always  was  fascinated  by 
gold.  In  the  winter  he  could  talk  and  look  for  the  old 
gold  mines;  it  really  didn't  make  much  difference  that 
not  much  gold  was  found  -  the  time  was  passed  with 
friends  who  had  the  same  interest. 

Roy  completed  his  journey  to  Alaska  in  the 
spring  of  1973.  He  asked  "Bud"  Smith  if  he  would 
like  to  go  with  him.  So  they  packed  up  a  pickup  with 
a  camper  shell  on  it  and  headed  up  the  Alaskan 
Highway  to  Fairbanks,  then  on  to  Anchorage,  to 
experience  the  thrill  of  Alaska,  the  sting  of  the 
mosquitos,  the  fright  of  being  chased  by  Moose,  the 
taste  of  the  fresh  Salmon,  and  the  ease  of  good 
companionship. 

Roy  died  of  a  heart  attack  in  August,   1977, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Lewisville  Cemetery. 
COMPILED  BY  DONALD  LEROYMCCORMICK 


"TOM"  McCOY 

"TOM"  McCOY  BREAKS  LOOSE  ONCE 
MORE:  From  County  newspaper,  June  15,  1917  , 
Noted  cowboy  "bootlegger"  is  giving  Fremont  officers 
a  merry  chase.  He  deserts  his  car,  booze  and  affinity 
and  takes  to  the  brush,  steals  autos  and  horses;  still  at 
large.  Last  Friday  night  Deputy  Sheriff  Barr  and  a 
few  local  men  who  had  been  deputized  by  him,  made 
an  effort  to  stop  an  automobile  six  miles  north  of 
town,  which  they  had  reasons  to  believe  carried  a 
cargo  of  "booze".  The  driver  refused  to  stop  and 
darted  around  the  officers  and  proceeded  south-ward 
at  a  rapid  gait.  The  officers  took  up  the  chase  and 
followed  the  car  out  as  far  as  the  S.K.  Clark  ranch, 
where  they  found  it,  abandoned  by  the  driver,  who 
proved  to  be  "Tom"  McCoy.  In  the  car  was  a  girl 
and  a  consignment  of  boot-leg  whiskey.    The  car  and 
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its  load,  lady  and  all,  were  taken  into  custody  by  the 
officers. 

"Tom"  went  to  the  Clark  barn,  saddled  up  a 
horse,  and  apparently  started  away  on  horse  back, 
when  he  espied  Miss  Clark's  new  Buick  car.  He  tied 
up  the  horse  and  took  possession  of  the  car  and 
proceeded  westward.  He  was  followed  down  west  of 
Hamer,  where  he  abandoned  the  car  and  went  to  the 
Denning  and  Clark  ranch  and  stole  one  of  "Tom" 
Clark's  saddle  horses,  and  apparently  headed  north 
again,  and  so  far  nothing  has  been  heard  of  him  since. 
The  sheriff's  office  is  still  on  the  lookout  for  him. 

COMPILED      FROM      CLARK      COUNTY      ENTERPRISE- 
BANNER 


GEORGE  AND  OLIVIA  McCULLOCH 


George  &  Olivia 

George  and  Olivia  MuCuUoch  first  lived  at 
Humphrey  during  the  summer  of  1938  when  he  was  a 
foreman  of  the  railroad  fire  patrol  crew.  Then  in 
December  1940,  they  and  their  two  daughters,  Fae 
and  Lola,  moved  to  Humphrey  where  he  was  section 
foreman.  This  was  the  first  section  crew  at  Humphrey 
since  the  section  was  abolished  during  the  depression 
of  the  30's.  Their  second  daughter,  Leah,  was 
already  married  before  the  family  moved  there. 
George  had  always  been  an  avid  hunter  and  fisherman 
during  his  life,  so  it  was  ideal  for  him  to  live  on  the 
banks  of  Beaver  Creek  where  he  could  fish,  and  near 


the  mountains  where  he  could  hunt.  While  living  in 
Humphrey,  their  eldest  daughter,  Fae,  was  married  to 
Clarence  McClure  in  November  1941.  She  was  later 
divorced,  and  married  August  Borgman.  In  March 
1942,  the  family  moved  to  Spencer  where  George  was 
section  foreman.  While  living  in  Spencer,  Lola  was 
married  to  Dean  Rose  in  September,  1942. 

Olivia  was  a  lover  of  flowers  and  always  had 
pretty  house  plants  as  well  as  flowers  in  her  yard. 
She  also  did  beautiful  crocheting  and  embroidering, 
and  made  many  beautiful  quilts.  While  living  in 
Spencer,  she  served  as  a  counselor  in  the  Relief 
Society.  Stella  McFarland  was  the  Relief  Society 
President.  She  was  also  a  Relief  Society  visiting 
teacher  in  Spencer,  and  later  in  Roberts  where  they 
moved  in  October  1942. 

They  resided  in  Roberts  until  their  deaths. 
Olivia  died  July  21,  1975,  and  George  died  August 
24,  1976.  Both  are  buried  at  the  Little  Butte 
Cemetery  at  Annis.    (Page  1237  F.  Borgman  story) 

COMPILED  BY  LOLA  ROSE/FA  YE  BORGMAN/ERV 


THOMAS  MCCULLOUGH 


"Tom" 

Thomas  McCullough  was  born  in  Idaho  Falls 
March  21,  1940,  to  William  James  and  Lydia  Grahm 
McCullough.  His  father  came  from  Ireland  in  1914, 
and  settled  on  a  ranch  at  Challis,  Idaho,  in  Custer 
County.  He  served  in  World  War  I  from  1917  until 
the  war  ended.    He  had  been  wounded  and  spent  nine 
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months  in  the  hospital.  After  his  discharge  he 
returned  home  and  in  April,  1937  and  married  Lydia 
Grahm.  He  bought  a  place  in  New  Sweden,  and  in 
1924  bought  joining  property  east  of  what  was  then 
the  Burnside  place,  south  of  Spencer.  They  ran  sheep 
there,  and  on  the  range  in  Kilgore  to  Willow  Creek 
and  Dry  Creek  east  of  Kilgore,  from  spring  till  fall 
until  1954.  They  farmed  one  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  in  New  Sweden  and  had  a  section  of  grazing 
land  on  the  desert  west  of  Idaho  Falls. 

Tom  was  educated  through  high   school   in 
Shelley,  then  continued  on  a  year  to  Logan,  Utah,  to 
the  A.C,  until  after  fourteen  speeding  tickets 
decided  that  was  enough   schooling.      He  has  one 
brother,  William  James  Jr.,  who  lives  in  Idaho  Falls. 

Tom  purchased  the  Bob  Burnside  ranch  in 
1959,  and  his  father  continued  running  his  sheep  there 
until  1954.  His  father  died  in  1966  at  the  age  of 
seventy  five.  Lydia  lived  in  New  Sweden  and  liked  to 
stay  at  Toms  when  her  health  permitted.  She  died  in 
1959  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

Tom  ran  two  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  cattle 
on  one  thousand  deeded  acres,  five  thousand  five 
hundred  BLM  acres  and  five  thousand  acres  of  Forest 
Land. 

Calving  time  runs  from  March  20th  through 
May  5th,  and  three  or  four  in  the  morning  is  the 
favorite  time  for  a  new  arrival,  especially  on  a  cold 
windy  night  and  you  know  how  the  wind  can  blow 
across  China  Point. 

In  the  winter  the  cattle  are  fed  at  the  ranch. 
Branding  is  the  first  part  of  May  and  a  time  of  year 
when  good  friends  are  well  appreciated  to  help  get  the 
job  done.  Shipping  time  in  the  fall,  when  the  calves 
are  sold,  would  be  difficult  without  the  help  of  these 
same  good  people. 

Sprinklers  were  put  in  in  1961  to  irrigate  the 
hay  and  oats  that  are  raised.  Around  the  McCullough 
ranch  are  an  abundance  of  antelope  (pronged  pests, 
some  moose,  sage  hens  and  rabbits.  In  the 
surrounding  hills  are  gooseberries,  currants, 
serviceberries  and  chokecherries,  and  a  beautiful  view 
of  the  valley  below. 

The  old  Dry  Creek  Stage  Station  was  built  in 
1863  in  the  trees  south  of  the  present  house.  This 
one,  the  one  at  Camas  and  Pleasant  Valley  (Fort 
Harkness)  were  the  three  original  stations.  (The  old 
building  is  slightly  visible  in  the  photo  of  the  Burnside 


home  in  their  history.  Later  they  kept  the  one  at 
Camas;  a  new  one  at  Old  Beaver  replaced  Pleasant 
Valley,  and  Dry  Creek  was  replaced  by  one  at  Hole- 
In-The-Rock,  although  Dry  Creek  remained  a  relay 
station  until  the  Oregon  Short  Line  came  through  the 
country. 

An  old  grave  was  discovered  near  the  house 
with  the  name  Edwin  E.  Benson,  August,  1864. 

James  Burnside  came  from  Ireland  in  1880 
and  settled  at  Old  Beaver.  He  moved  to  the  Dry 
Creek  Stage  Station  and  lived  there  until  it  burned  in 
1910.  They  built  the  present  home  and  in  the  seven 
rooms,  with  no  inside  plumbing,  raised  eleven 
children,  five  boys  and  six  girls. 

The  house  is  heated  by  coal.  All  the  winters 
are  bad,  but  the  worst  of  more  recent  years 
remembered  were  1969,  1975  and  1989. 

COMPILED  BY  SANDY  MCCLURE 


PETE  AND  MABLE  HENDRICKS 
MCCULLOCK 


"Pete"  &  Mable 

"Pete"  and  Mable  moved  to  Medicine  Lodge 
during  the  first  years  of  their  marriage,  along  with  a 
number  of  Hibbard  families  as  early  homesteaders. 

"Pete"  married  Mable  Hendricks  September 
16,  1911.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Josiah  and  Ellen 
Hendricks  of  Hibbard. 
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"Pete"  McCullock  was  born  December  17, 

1892. 

Mable's  dad,  Josiah  Henricks  and  Thomas  E. 
Ricks,  as  young  men  of  Rexburg,  had  one  of  the 
contracts  being  in  charge  of  a  railroad  crew,  when  the 
railroad  was  being  put  through  Idaho  into  Montana. 
They  apparently  worked  from  the  area  of  Beaver 
Canyon  into  Butte,  Montana  around  1879-1881. 

After  Josiah  married  Ellen,  July  28,  1884, 
they  built  a  cabin  down  by  the  river,  near  Hibbard. 
Mable  was  born  February  5,  1891.  While  Josiah  was 
away  working  her  mother  would  walk  into  Rexburg  to 
get  kerosine,  carrying  the  baby.  Her  brother-in-law, 
Heber  Ricks  of  Rexburg,  would  usually  give  her  a 
ride  back  to  her  cabin.  She  lived  at  Hibbard  alone, 
with  her  young  family,  while  Josiah  was  away 
working  at  the  Birch  Creek  Charcoal  Kilns.  Josiah 
obtained  work  in  the  mine  area  in  order  to  earn 
enough  money  to  buy  he  and  Ellen  their  own  team  and 
wagon.  It  was  while  he  was  working  at  Birch  Creek, 
he  received  word  his  wife  was  very  ill.  Ellen  was 
quite  young  when  she  passed  away,  November  15, 
1904. 

Their  children  included:  Ella,  Alice,  Mable, 
Clara  (died  as  a  baby),  (2  sons  died  in  infancy),  Katie 
(died  at  age  13  of  sugar  diabetes),  Hattie  and  Sarah. 

"Pete"  and  Mable  homesteaded  on  Medicine 
Lodge,  west  of  the  Small  Ranch,  along  the  foothills, 
in  1914.  They  left  Hibbard  with  a  group  of  friends  for 
the  purpose  of  homesteading  their  own  land. 

Some  of  the  other  homesteaders  settling  in  the 
areas  of  Medicine  Lodge  and  Indian  Creek  were: 
Walter  Jensen  and  son.  La  Von  Jensen,  Henry  Morris 
(an  older  man),  Elias  Morris,  Harry  Rock,  Dave 
Rock,  (Dave  was  the  father  of  Ferrill  and  Dennis 
Rock),  James  Jensen  and  son,  Olif  Johnson,  Charlie 
Stevens,  Clyde  Rock,  Ira  Hinkley,  George  Parker  and 
Vern  Parker.  While  living  at  the  homestead,  the 
McCullocks  lost  a  baby,  which  they  buried  on  their 
homestead. 

"Pete"  and  Mable  raised  four  children  whose 
names  are:  Rulon,  who  lives  in  Montana;  Leland, 
lives  in  Denver,  Colorado;  John,  lives  in  California, 
and  Rhetta,  lives  in  Butte,  Montana. 

"They  say  "Pete"  didn't  do  very  much 
farming,  and  he  didn't  stay  on  his  homestead  as  long 
as  the  rest  of  us",  says  La  Von  Jensen. 

When  "Pete"  left  Medicine  Lodge  he  went 


back  to  the  Hibbard  area  near  Rexburg  to  farm, 
running  a  part  of  his  father-in-law's  farm. 

At  this  time  most  of  the  dry  farmers  were 
allowed  to  file  on  320  acres.  Most  of  these  settlers 
stayed  in  the  area  about  seven  years.  The  majority  of 
the  people  left  without  selling  their  property;  however, 
Walter  Jensen  did  sell  his  for  a  few  dollars  an  acre. 

Mable  passed  away  at  Hibbard  on  May  5, 
1942. 

"Pete"  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  as  a  sheep 
herder.   He  died  September  16,  1945. 

Both  are  buried  in  the  Rexburg  Cemetery. 

COMPILED  BY  LA  VON  .lENSENXFAWN  HENDRICKS 
WILMORE 


CHOLE  NICHOLS  MCCUNE 

My  name  is  Chole  Nichols.  I  was  born 
October  29,  1904  at  Thorton,  Idaho.  My  father  was 
Albert  Robert  Nichols,  born  at  Dessert,  Utah,  but 
spent  most  of  his  young  life  in  Arizona  with  his 
family.  He  moved  to  Fillmore,  where  he  met  and 
married  my  mother,  Emma  J.  Jackson.  There  were 
five  children  born  to  this  union,  the  oldest  boy,  Albert 
Raymond,  died  at  the  age  of  78  in  1972,  a  brother, 
John  Jackson,  died  of  a  heart  attack,  while  working 
for  the  police  force  at  Blackfoot;  my  sister,  Madge, 
taught  school  in  this  area,  and  she  passed  away  June 
3,  1975,  at  Richmond,  Utah;  the  fifth  child  died  at  18 
months. 

My  father  came  to  Birch  Creek  when  the 
smelter  was  running.  He  owned  stock  in  the  mine 
until  the  assessments  got  so  high,  he  had  to  drop  his 
claims.  He  was  here  when  the  smelter  at  Hahn  was 
running,  it  lay  six  miles  south  of  Gilmore  in  Spring 
Mountain  Canyon. 

We  lived  where  the  road  turns  to  go  to 
Nicholia.  That  was  where  I  was  raised.  We  went  to 
school  in  the  home  of  George  Stevenson,  until  a 
school  could  be  built.  It  was  a  two  mile  walk  for  us 
children.  School  started  in  April  and  ended  in 
October;  that  made  seven  months  of  summer  school, 
because  the  winter  months  were  to  harsh  to  hold 
school.  Children  attending  school  besides  the  Nichols 
were  the  Barzee's,  Hershberger,  Gorden  McCune, 
Teronia  Ransom  and  the  Goddard  children. 
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The  Forest  Service  had  a  phone  in  our  home, 
which  we  weren't  allowed  to  use,  except  in  case  of  an 
emergency.  It  came  from  Edie,  down  Scott  Canyon, 
over  Spring  mountain  and  to  Mackay. 

OLIVER  MCCUNE 

I,  Oliver  Nichols  McCune,  was  born  in 
Leavenworth,  Kansas  and  raised  in  VanCouver, 
Washington.  My  Uncle  Ben  Williams  and  Aunt  Edith 
lived  on  Birch  Creek.  My  brother,  Gordon,  and  I 
stayed  with  the  Williams  family. 

I  married  Chloe  Nichols  November  25,  1921. 
We  have  one  daughter.  May  McCune,  now  living  in 
Idaho  Falls. 

We  then  carried  the  mail  route  from  Birch 
Creek,  to  Winsper  to  Barzees  for  four  years.  At  this 
time  Harriet  Winsper  Shenton's  mother  was 
postmistress  at  Winsper.  After  giving  up  the  mail 
route  we  proved  up  on  640  acre  homestead  on  Willow 
Creek  of  grazing  land  and  later  sold  it  to  Charles 
Stewart. 

The  taxes  went  up  on  the  mines,  which  were 
then  put  up  for  sale,  all  being  patented  property.  Chet 
Worthing  bought  mine  for  taxes,  then  later  sold  it  to 
a  farmer  from  Shelley  and  a  Mr.  Miller  from  Mackay. 
It  was  sold  again  to  a  company  looking  for  dalmatious 
dirt  (  meaning  something  spectacular,  rare  earth). 

After  we  left  Willow  Creek  in  1935,  we  ran 
the  Idaho  Falls  meat  market  and  established  the  Idaho 
Falls  Meat  Co.  in  1951,  and  later  operated  the  Porter 
Hotel.  When  we  retired  we  returned  to  Birch  Creek 
and  built  the  Lone  Pine  Motel.  Again  we  retired  to 
enjoy  fishing  and  hunting  in  the  Birch  Creek  Valley. 

Chloe,  age  76,  died  as  a  result  of  falling  into 
Birch  Creek,  apparently  from  accidental  drowning 
June  11,  1981.  (one  year  after  sharing  this  Birch 
Creek  history)  Her  husband  also  passed  away  within 
a  short  time. 

Burial  was  in  the  Fielding  Memorial  Park  in 
Idaho  Falls. 

DAUGHTER-MAY 

May  spent  her  early  years  in  the  Birch  Creek 

Valley  with  her  parents.  She  was  about  8  years  of  age 

I  when  they  made  their  move  to  Idaho  Falls.     Idaho 

Falls  continued  to  be  her  home  for  the  majority  of  her 


life. 

She  worked  and  retired  as  an  employee  of  a 
Finance  Company.  She  and  a  good  friend,  Phyllis 
Nisbet,  formerly  of  Montana  became  room  mates  in 
Idaho  Falls. 

On  February  12,  1992,  May  at  age  65,  and 
her  friend  won  the  Idaho  Super  Lottery  to  win  $12.3 
million  dollars.  They  drove  to  Boise  to  receive  their 
first  check  in  the  amount  of  $601,301.  For  the  next 
19  years  they  will  receive  $616,000  annually.  They 
purchased  their  winning  ticket  at  the  Fast  Gas  and 
Grocery  Store  on  1st  Street,  near  where  they  reside. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  lottery  they  said  they 
purchased  two  tickets  a  week,  hoping  to  win  a  few 
dollars.  May  said  she  plans  to  invest  her  money  in 
stock  or  in  some  good  investment,  and  maybe  now  she 
can  have  that  white  brick  home  she  always  wanted, 
but  never  thought  she  would  have. 

BIRCH  CREEK  OLD  TIMERS 

Ransoms  -  Some  of  the  old  timers  I  knew  were  the 
Ransoms,  they  owned  what  is  known  as  the  Newman 
place,  where  they  raised  horses  and  cows.  There 
were  two  boys.  Spring  and  Nels,  and  five  girls, 
Teronia,  Florence,  Hazel,  and  Pearl,  who  married  a 
Doschades.  Another  girl  lived  at  Lost  River  I  didn't 
know. 

Clarks  -  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  were  older  than  my 
mother  and  father.  Mother  Clark  was  my  second 
mother.  They  were  some  of  the  earlier  settlers  and 
lived  in  Nicholia  when  the  smelter  was  running.  After 
the  smelter  stopped  operating,  Pat  Clark  took  up  160 
acres  below  the  old  Nichols  place;  his  son,  Frank,  also 
took  up  160  acres.  There  was  one  girl  named  Winnie, 
who  married  Nels  Ransom,  and  a  son,  Frank.  Frank 
married  a  woman  from  Idaho  Falls;  Tom  married  my 
cousin.  Vera  Klein,  from  Fillmore,  Utah.  They  had 
two  children  Horace  and  Jeroldine,  Bill  never  married. 

Shear  Brothers  -  There  were  four  Shear  brothers. 
The  ones  I  knew  were  Jimmy  and  Al.  They  lived  in 
Nicholia  when  the  smelter  was  running.  We  have 
heard  that  the  Nicholia  brought  in  eleven  million 
dollars,  in  lead  and  silver,  during  its  run. 

What  is  now  the  Double  D  -  the  upper  ranch 
belonged  to  Al  Shear,  he  sold  it  to  Walt  and  Bert 
Breaseale,  neither  one  had  children.    Mrs.  Bert 
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Breaseale  died  before  we  left  Willow  Creek.  They 
were  in  the  cattle  and  sheep  business.  Bert  killed 
Aldie  Bean,  a  sheep  herder,  and  later,  Mrs.  Breaseale 
died  of  cancer.  The  ranch  was  sold  to  the  Wright's. 
Shear's  sold  the  Blue  Creek  ranch  to  their  sister, 
Susan  Klein,  from  Texas.  Today  the  Double  D  owns 
the  places  of  Shear,  Wellmont,  Fayle,  Ben  Williams 
and  Harry  Parker.  They  have  several  school  sections 
on  lease,  and  own  half  of  the  Reno  Ranch.  Cleo 
Wilding  lived  on  the  original  home  place;  the  old 
original  home  (also  stage  stop)  burned  down.  Earl 
Wright  built  a  new  home  for  his  son,  Boyd,  that  Cleo 
Wilding  lives  in  now. 

Worthing  -  Slim  Worthing  Hves  in  Ririe,  Grandma 
Worthing  in  Idaho  Falls,  and  Ken  in  Shelley.  The 
Worthings  came  from  Utah.  Their  property  included 
the  place  where  the  Stewart's  live  now.  Mr. 
Worthing  worked  in  mining  until  they  bought  the 
Ransom  place  at  Nicholia,  and  ran  cattle.  Three  boys 
were  born  to  this  union,  Chet,  Fairwell  and  Kenneth. 
Ken  went  to  Alaska  and  made  a  good  living,  but 
returned  to  Shelley.  Grandma  lives  in  Ken's  trailer 
park  in  Idaho  Falls.  Chet  married  Muriel,  and  Slim 
married  a  woman  with  a  little  girl.  Emma  Worthing 
is  88  years  old  as  of  1980. 

Henry  Edelman  -  was  a  bachelor,  an  old  timer,  who 
lived  at  Nicholia  when  it  was  running.  He  had  a  mine 
up  Edelman  Canyon-  walking  to  and  from  his  claim  all 
the  time. 

John  Coons-  was  another  bachelor.  He  was  a  real 
old  hermit;  when  he  went  out  he  always  wore  a  gunny 
sack,  never  a  coat. 

George  Stevenson  -  was  a  bachelor  also;  1  was  at 
his  house,  where  school  was  held.  He  sold  his  place 
to  Bill  Goddard,  then  Bill  sold  his  holdings  with  the 
Stevenson's  place  to  Fred  Woody. 

When  Goddard  -  sold  their  place  on  Birch  Creek, 
they  had  lots  of  horses  and  cattle.  There  were  three 
children  in  this  family:  Charlie,  Queenie  and  Lucille. 
They  were  living  here  when  we  came  in  1910-  so  they 
were  the  old  timers.  They  thought  they  could  make 
more  money,  so  they  sold  the  ranch  and  moved  to  an 
apple  farm  in  Carmen,  just  below  Salmon.  They 
raised  beautiful  apples,  but  there  was  no  market. 
Salmon  wasn't  a  very  big  place  and  they  lived  too  far 
from  the  market.  Lucille  married  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Charley.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goddard  have  passed 
away. 


Micki  McDonald-  was  a  school  teacher  in  Clark 
County.  She  was  also  superintendent.  She  married 
Jim  Dyer,  and  they  had  a  girl  named  Jamie.  Jim  Dyer 
was  our  Senator.  He  has  since  passed  away,  but  I 
don't  know  where  Micki  and  Jamie  are. 

Hershberger's-  lived  south  of  Barzees;  they  had 
four  children,  Ben,  Elmira,  Edith,  and  Sammy. 

Gene  LePage-  was  another  older  fellow;  he  is  buried 
at  the  Barzee  cemetery.  There  are  fifteen  graves  at  the 
Barzee  cemetery. 

Charlie  Curtis-  was  from  Virginia,  and  he  had  a 
little  place  by  the  Nichols  ranch.  He  built  a  house  on 
the  land.  You  had  to  be  very  careful  around  Charlie 
because  he  might  shoot  your  head  off. 

Roy  Cope  -  was  another  Virginian;  he  worked  at 
Gilmore. 

The  Davis  Family-  at  Hahn  milked  cows  and  sold 
the  milk,  cream  and  butter  in  Gilmore.  At  that  time 
Gilmore  was  running  and  had  about  500  people  on  its 
payroll.  Both  are  gone  now,  but  Roy,  their  son  is  still 
around. 

Charlie  Seat  -  drove  one  of  our  wagons,  when  we 
moved  to  Birch  Creek  from  Thornton.  He  stayed 
with  my  folks  and  later  bought  the  Jack  Robinson 
place. 

Jack  Robinson-  ran  a  road  house  about  three  miles 
from  Nicholia.  Their  house  was  built  half  in  the 
ground  and  out  of  the  ground.  Mrs.  Robinson  cooked 
for  the  freighters.  Her  mother,  Mrs.  Rice,  was  blind, 
but  there  were  many  things  she  could  do.  Robinson 
had  a  peg  leg.  They  were  here  when  we  came  in 
1910. 

Watts-  one  boy,  Ralph,  ran  the  Conoco  station  at 
Roberts.  The  Watts  place  was  across  from  the  Blue 
Dome.  You  can  see  the  old  Watt's  building  from  the 
road. 

Harry  Close-  was  a  brother  to  Sheriff  Sid  Close. 
We  delivered  his  mail. 

Ed  Kaufman-  lived  in  the  white  house  at  the  mouth 
of  Copper  Canyon.  Henry  Kaufman  owned  land 
outside  of  Birch  Creek.  There  was  a  Kaufman  post 
office  and  a  pony  express  station  on  top  of  Pass 
Creek.  Edward  K.  Kaufman  died  at  the  age  of  76  in 
1973.  He  was  born  August  25,  1895  at  Birch  Creek. 
He  was  the  son  of  Henry  D.  and  Katie  (Hemmetts) 
Kaufman.  His  parents  operated  the  old  Kaufman  stage 
station  for  many  years,  as  well  as  tiie  Nicholia-  Camas 
stages. 
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Grandparents  of  Edward  Kaufman,  Maier  and 
Elizabeth  (Owen)  Kaufman,  were  associated  with  the 
early  area  history,  having  moved  to  this  region  in  the 
1860's.  They  ran  stage  coach  centers  at  Hole-In-The- 
Rock,  north  of  the  present  Dubois,  (Sand  Hole),  near 
Hamer  Junction,  Old  Fort  Lemhi,  Birch  Creek  and 
Nicholia.  The  Kaufman  clan  were  early  settlers, 
operating  the  stage  coach  business  at  Leadore  then 
called  Junction,  Virginia  City,  Montana,  and  in  our 
own  immediate  area. 

Miss  Lilly  Kaufman  married  Chas.  Watts, 
they  have  a  son,  Ralph.  Henry  and  Ed  Kaufman  were 
her  brothers.  Chas.  Watts  worked  for  Miller  and 
Pyke,  and  then  returned  to  Birch  Creek  in  1900, 
operating  the  ranch  where  Marshall  Bare  lived. 

OLIVER  AND  CHOLE  NICHOLS  MCCUNE/TAPED  BY 
HARRIET  SllENTON  &  IXJNNA  WELLARD/COMPILED  BY 
B.STODDARD 


LEE  JOSEPH  MCCURDY 

As  a  child,  Lee  McCurdy  lived  in  Dubois, 
Hamer,  Idaho,  and  Monida,  Montana. 

Lee  Joseph  McCurdy  was  born  February  27, 
1935,  in  Idaho  Falls,  the  son  of  Milton  John  McCurdy 
and  Cecile  Robinson  McCurdy. 

He  attended  school  at  Hamer, 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  Airborne  Infantry 
from  1957-1959. 

Lee  was  a  member  of  the  LDS  Church. 

Lee  and  Leona  Doman  were  married  June  5, 
1971,  at  Elko,  Nevada. 

As  a  young  man  he  had  worked  as  a  mechanic 
in  Dubois  for  C.  Blaine  Waring.  His  brother,  Burdell 
worked  for  "Jim"  Laird  Chevrolet  in  Dubois.  Both 
employers  had  high  respect  for  Lee  and  Burdell.  Lee 
went  to  Grace,  where  he  and  his  brother  operated  a 
garage  for  two  years,  later  he  moved  back  to  Idaho 
Falls  in  1966  to  spend  the  last  15  years  of  his  life 
working  for  Petrolane  Gas  Company.  Burdell  went  to 
Downey,  Idaho. 

Lee  passed  away  following  a  heart  attack  at 
the  age  of  45,  December  5,  1980.  He  was  buried  at 
Fielding  Memorial  Park  in  Idaho  Falls. 

At  this  time  he  was  survived  by:  his  wife, 
Leona;    three    step-daughters,    two    step-sons;    one 


brother,  Berdell  C.  McCurdy  of  Grace;  one  sister, 
Mrs.  Vernell  (Carol)  Snarr,  of  Idaho  Falls;  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  John  McCurdy,  of  Idaho  Falls, 
six  grandchildren  and  one  great  grandchild. 

COMPILED  FROM  NEWSPAPER 


"LEE"  AND  EMMA  HUGHES  MCDERMOTT 


Annasue.  &  Emma  Hughes.  "Lee" 
McDermott.  Florence  Lee. 
Michael  &  Emmet  Easier. 

Grandpa  Henderson.  Walter  Lee 

My  father  was  Lee  McDermott.  He  was  the 
son  of  Emma  Hughes. 

My  great  grandparents  were  Thomas  and 
Albina  Henderson.  They  had  a  ranch  out  of  Spencer, 
I  believe  it  was  at  Cottonwood.  I  am  not  sure  if  he 
died  in  Spencer  or  in  Dubois.  Thomas  died  July  8, 
1914,  while  Albina  died  October  24,  1917.  His  son, 
Thomas  "Tom"  Henderson  died  July  15,  1935.(Pg395) 


Emma 
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Emma  Hughes,  my  grandmother,  operated  the 
Spencer  "Canyon  Hotel"  from  1907  to  about  1915. 
This  hotel  was  moved  to  Spencer  from  Beaver 
Canyon.  Most  of  these  buildings  were  moved  by 
railroad  flat  cars.  If  she  wasn't  the  first  manager  of 
this  hotel,  she  was  one  of  the  first.  Much  later  the 
hotel  was  moved  across  the  tracks  by  "Don"  Lemons. 
He  used  the  building  to  rebuild  his  bar  and  cafe,  all  of 
which  were  burned  in  an  earlier  fire.  As  a  part  of 
"Don"  next  bar  and  cafe,  it  was  lost  in  a  later  fire, 
which  demolished  the  establishment,  after  it  was  sold 
by  "Don"  Lemons. 

Her  children  by  her  first  marriage  to  Lee 
McDermott  were:  Mary  "May"  McDermott;  Florence 
"Flo"  McDermott,  William  "Will"  McDermott  and 
Allison  "Al"  McDermott. 

Grandmother  Emma  later  was  married  for  the 
second  time,  to  Richard  L.  Hughes.  Three  children 
were  added  to  the  family  through  this  union:  Anna  Sue 
Hughes,  John  "Jack"  R.  Hughes  and  Merrill  Hughes. 

Florence  McDermott  married  Alfred  Lee. 
They  had  a  son  by  the  name  of  Walter  Lee.  Florence 
also  had  a  second  marriage.  She  married  Charles 
Oakley,  who  became  the  first  Mayor  of  the  Village  of 
Dubois  in  1916.  Both  Charles  and  Florence  are 
buried  in  the  Dubois  Cemetery.  Florence  passed  away 
in  either  1918  or  1919. 

During  the  summer  of  1982,  I,  and  my  Uncle 
"Jack"  Hughes,  made  a  trip  through  the  areas  of 
Dubois  and  Spencer.  Uncle  "Jack"  had  not  been  in 
Spencer  for  66  years,  consquendy  was  quite 
disappointed  at  the  changes,  and  that  the  old  Canyon 
hotel  was  no  longer  standing  in  Spencer. 

Clyde  and  Cecelia  Underwood  Henderson  also 
lived  in  Spencer.  As  Rhea  Albretson  Waring  recalls, 
he  was  most  likely  a  brother  to  young  "Tom" 
Henderson,  also  of  the  same  area.  Frank  Underwood 
of  Spencer  was  a  brother  to  Cecelia. 

COMPILED  BY  H.  MICHELLE  MCDERMOTT 


"RED"  MCDONALD 

Charles  B.  McDonald,  affectionately  known  as 
"Red",  of  Dubois,  was  admitted  February  20,  1973  to 
the  Idaho  Falls  LDS  hospital.    He  was  released  from 


the  hospital  as  well  and  able  to  return  home,  but  when 
only  a  block  away  he  became  so  sick  he  was  returned 
to  the  hospital,  where  he  died  of  an  apparent  blood 
clot,  March  1,  1973. 

He  was  the  son  of  George  and  Lucy 
McDonald,  born  at  Miles  City,  Montana,  October  8, 
1897.  He  was  raised  in  that  area  of  Montana  and 
worked  there  for  many  years. 

"Red"  came  to  the  Clark  County  area  some 
thirty  years  ago,  working  for  D.V.  Hagenbarth  ranch 
for  eight  years,  then  for  J. A.  Laird  ranch,  and  for  the 
past  ten  years  for  J.  Albert  Laird  in  the  livestock 
business.  For  the  first  part  of  the  time  he  was  herding 
sheep,  but  had  worked  the  last  years  with  cattle. 

He  had  one  sister,  Mayme  Pierce  of  Kalispell, 
Montana,  two  brothers,  George  McDonald  and 
Bradley  McDonald  of  Portland,  Oregon,  as  well  as 
nieces  and  nephews  in  the  Kalispell  area. 

"Red"  was  a  hardworking,  industrious  and 
loyal  worker  at  any  job  he  attempted  to  do.  He  loved 
horses  and  rodeos  and  was  a  cowboy  of  the  Old  West, 
who  would  often  ride  from  dawn  until  dark  without 
leaving  the  saddle. 

He  had  his  own  trailer  home  in  Dubois,  where 
he  lived  in  the  winter,  and  in  summer  he  was  out  on 
the  range. 

He  was  proud  of  the  honor  bestowed  on  him 
when  he  was  chosen  as  Grand  Marshall  of  the  1970 
Clark  County  Rodeo  and  Parade—a  well-deserved 
tribute.    He  was  a  member  of  thee  lOOF  Lodge, 

Dubois  was  home  to  him  for  the  last  half  of 
his  life,  and  he  enjoyed  the  people  here,  but  every 
Christmas  he  was  drawn  to  his  own  kinfolk,  and 
traveled  to  Kalispell  to  spend  the  holidays. 

COMPILED  BY  HELEN  .IOHNSON/1973 


DORIS  JENSEN  MCFARLAND 

I  was  raised  at  Idmon,  where  I  lived  with  my 
family.    My  parents  were  Conrad  and  Elsie  Jensen. 

I  started  to  school  in  1946  at  Idmon,  then 
graduated  from  Spencer  grade  school  in  1954.  I  went 
on  to  attend  Clark  County  High  where  I  graduated  in 
1958.  There  were  12  in  my  class  in  Dubois  who 
were:  Nadene  Rue,  Nancy  Stelzer,  Carol  Leonardson, 
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Dennis  Johnston,  Floyd  Gneiting,  Brent  Black,  Gerald 
Holmes,  George  Karwowski,  Mike  O'Neil,  Fay 
Wilding,  Maria  Youngstrom,  and  Linda  Moore.  My 
teachers  at  Dubois  were:  Mr.  Ross,  Chris  Cagle, 
Nancy  Leak,  Mrs.  Stelzer,  Mrs.  Pollock,  Mr. 
McCarten,  George  Allred,  and  Dr.  Bruno  J.  Keith. 
COMPILED  BY  DORIS  MCFARLAND 


HENRY  AND  ISABELLA  MCGARRY 
FAMILY 


Grandmother  Isabella 

Our  McGarry  family  was  a  happy  one,  due 
mainly  to  the  "grandparents"  love  for  people,  and  their 
being  so  generous  with  their  time.  The  McGarry 
ranch  was  forever  a  meeting  place  for  many  relatives 
and  friends,  the  young  and  old  alike.  Some  of  our 
most  cherished  memories  were  the  summers  spent  in 
Camas  Meadows  where  our  grandfather  had  a  hay 
ranch  and  kept  cattle  during  the  summer. 

Isabella  McMillan  was  born  December  20, 

il862,  at  South  Cottonwood,  now  Murray,  Utah,  the 

Ihird  child  of  William  and  Margaret  Grieve  McMillan. 

|>everal  brothers  and  sisters  were  in  the  family.  As 

Belle"  grew  up  much  responsibility    with  the  many 

jisks  necessary  in  a  large  family  fell  on  her  shoulders. 

Isabella  married  Henry  McGarry  at  South 
lottonwood  in  the  county  of  Salt  Lake,  Territory  of 


Utah,  on  December  4,  1888. 

Henry  and  his  brother,  Peter,  homesteaded  a 
ranch  ten  miles  west  of  Rexburg,  called  Independence. 
Henry  and  Isabella  had  five  children  born  here:  Peter, 
Margaret,  Mary,  Isabella  and  Ellen.  Mary  only  lived 
two  and  a  half  years. 

Henry  and  "Belle"  were  first  introduced  to 
Camas  Meadows  in  the  late  18(X)'s.  Her  brother,  Neil 
McMillan,  homesteaded  the  place,  now  owned  by 
John  Larick.  Henry  bought  a  ranch  owned  by  George 
Allen  in  1906.  Later  Isabelle  homesteaded  another 
160  acres  west  of  the  present  ranch. 

Henry  was  the  first  man  to  have  an  allotment 
for  cattle  on  the  Targhee  West  Camas  range.  At  that 
time  you  had  to  own  ground  next  to  the  forest  to 
enable  you  to  run  cattle  on  it. 


Pete 


PETE  AND  FLOSSIE  JONES  MCGARRY 

Pete  McGarry,  the  only  son  of  Henry  and 
Isabelle,  was  born  December  26,  1889.  He  took  care 
of  the  ranch  cattle.  Pete,  also,  originally  homesteaded 
a  160  acres  on  Camas  Creek  in  the  early  1900s. 

He  married  Flossie  Jones  and  they  lived  at  the 
old  home  in  Independence,  where  all  their  family  was 
born. 

Flossie  Jones  was  born  June  27,  1890. 

Their  family  was  to  include:  Loren,  born 
August  7,  1913;  Rula,  born  March  5,  1915;  Roy,  born 
May  4,  1917;  Wanda  born  May  24,  1919,all  at 
Independence,  and  Jack,  born  January  6,  1923, 
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Rexburg. 

Pete  died  January  22,   1927,  of  pneumonia. 
Henry,  with  the  help  of  his  grandsons,  Loren  and 
Roy,    tried    to    keep    the    ranch    operation    going. 
However,  Henry  died  in  1931,  resulting  in  the  sale  of 
the  cattle,  while  the  ranches  were  rented  out. 

Flossie  passed  away  March  9,  1947. 


Venice  &  Loren  50th  Anniversav. 
Children  &  Grandchildren 

LOREN  AND  VENICE  MILLER  MCGARRY 

Loren  Jones  McGarry  went  to  work  for 
different  cattle  outfits  for  a  number  of  years,  then  in 
1934  went  to  work  for  the  Railroad  Ranch.  A  young 
lady  by  the  name  of  Venice  Miller  was  also  working 
at  the  ranch. 

Loren  and  Venice  were  married  in  the  spring 
of  1938.  It  was  at  this  time  they  made  the  move  to 
Kilgore  and  started  ranching. 

Venice  was  born  January  17,  1919  at  Parker, 
Idaho,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Miller. 

Roy  and  Jack  spent  several  summers  with 
them,  but  there  wasn't  enough  for  all  three, 
consequently,  Loren  bought  their  share  of  the  ranch. 

Times  were  rough  and  money  scarce.  They 
spent  many  long  hours  grubbing  sagebrush  and 
clearing  ground  to  make  it  farmable. 

Loren  and  Venice  were  the  parents  of  four 
wonderful  children.  Pete,  served  as  Clark  County 
Assessor  for  a  number  of  years,  now  he  and  his 
family  live  on  the  McGarry  Hamer  farm;  Mike  still 
lives  at  home;  Kristi  is  married  to  a  doctor  in  Texas, 
and  Brad  married  and  as  of  1993  he  and  his  family 


reside  in  McCall,  Idaho. 

Haying  time  in  the  summer  at  Kilgore  was 
always  a  fun  time.  It  was  done  with  horse  movers, 
bull  rakes  and  the  old  beaver  slide.  Many  young  folks 
from  the  valley  looked  forward  to  that  time  of  year. 

Loren  was  an  active  citizen  of  Clark  County. 
He  served  on  the  draft  board  until  it  was  discontinued; 
he  received  a  pin  of  achievement  from  the  Soil 
Conservation  District  for  15  consecutive  years  of 
service;  and  served  as  Clark  County  Commissioner  for 
10  years. 

In  1968,  Mike  got  hurt  real  bad,  while 
horseback  riding  east  of  Camas  Meadows  and  was 
quite  disabled  for  life.  In  1970  we  bought  another 
ranch  at  Hamer  to  ease  the  long  feeding  season  in 
Kilgore. 

One  of  their  recent  recognitions  was  being 
named  as  the  Clark  County  Grand  Marshall  and 
Pioneer  Queen,  respectively  by  the  Clark  County 
Rodeo  Association  during  their  annual  rodeo  and 
parade  celebration  in  Dubois.  At  the  same  time  two 
of  their  granddaughters,  were  chosen  as  Jr.  and  Sr. 
Rodeo  Queens,  Toni  and     Tracy,  respectively. 

Loren  passed  away  at  the  Idaho  Falls  hospital 
April  6,  1991.    He  is  buried  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

There  were  many  happy  and  many  sad 
memories,  but  Kilgore  will  always  be  home. 


Jack.  Roy.  Loren 

CECIL  AND  RULA  MCGARRY  RAINEY 

Rula  married  Cecil  Rainey  and  they  live  in 
Rexburg.  They  had  three  children:  Gary  married 
Rhonda  Brown  of  Rexburg;  Joan  married  Randal 
Latham  of  Rexburg;  Tamara  married  Brad  Orr  of  St. 
Antony.      Rula   and   Cecil   having   retired   lived   in 
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Rexburg.    Rula  died  of  a  sudden  stroke  February  23, 
1993  at  Rexburg,  where  she  was  also  buried. 

ROY  AND  MARY  ROBERTS  MCGARRY 

Roy  Jones  McGarry  married  Mary  Roberts. 
She  was  originally  raised  at  Sugar  City,  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Roberts.  The  Roberts  family 
had  an  original  homestead  on  Camas  Creek. 

Roy  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  Kilgore  where  he 
operated  the  ranch  of  an  uncle,  Will  Mortenson.  Roy 
also  ran  his  own  cattle.  He  also  maintained  his  own 
farm  in  Burton,  Idaho.  After  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
the  Kilgore  ranch  was  sold,  so  Roy  ran  his  cattle  near 
Heise  during  the  summer. 

They  were  the  parents  of  four  boys:  Theron, 
Kent,  Verl,  and  Tim. 

Theron  married  LuDean  Stoddard  of  Piano 
and  have  two  children  -  Tena  and  Jeff;  Kent  married 
Bonnie  Hall  of  Burton,  and  they  are  the  parents  of 
four  children—  Lisa,  Margo,  Jodi,  and  Kyle.  Verl 
married  Kristi  Spalding  of  Burton.  They  have  Trisha, 
Roy,  Merideth,  Sundae,  Britney,  and  a  son. 
Tim  married  Kathy  Phillips  of  Rexburg.  Their 
children  include;  Michelle,  Clisanna,  Kelli,  Lacy, 
Ashley,  and  Brandon. 

Roy  passed  away  October  26,  1989.  He  is 
buried  in  Burton  Cemetery. 

Mary  lives  on  the  McGarry  ranch,  where  Tim 
and  Theron  assist  her  with  operations. 


AN  OLD  SADDLE  FOR  SALE 

There's  a  shack  in  the  back  of  the  mountains. 
At  the  end  of  a  long,  lonesome  trail;  By  that  shack 
there's  a  pine  -  On  that  pine  is  a  sign:  "An  old,  old 
saddle  for  sale." 

In  a  chair  there's  a  care-worn  old  cowboy. 
And  his  deep-wrinkled  brow  tells  the  tale;  There  are 
tears  in  his  eyes,  And  he  sighs  as  he  spies  -  An  old, 
old  saddle  for  sale. 

He  knows  his  round-up  Days  have  wound-up  - 
And  he  ain't  gonna  ride  no  more. 

That  old  hack  brings  back  many  memories. 
While  it  hangs  by  the  door  on  a  nail;  Though  it's  not 
worth  a  lot  -  It's  the  last  friend  he's  got  -  An  old,  old 
saddle  for  sale. 

MEMORY  ELROY  "ROY"  MC(;ARRY-0CT26.1989  (Funeral) 


WANDA  MCGARRY 

Wanda  remained  single.  She  presently  is 
retired  and  lives  in  Iron  River,  Wisconsin,  where  she 
is  taking  care  of  a  cousin  who  is  ill. 

JACK  AND  MARVA  THOMAS  MCGARRY 

Jack  Jones  McGarry,  the  youngest  son  and 
child  of  Pete  and  Flossie,  was  born  January  6,  1923, 
in  Rexburg.  He  grew  up  with  his  family  on  the  farm 
and  attended  school  in  Rexburg.  He  then  went  on  to 
attend  Ricks  College  in  Rexburg.  Jack  was  also  in 
Camas  Meadows  for  a  number  of  years  working  with 
Loren  on  the  McGarry  ranch. 

When  World  War  II  broke  out,  he  was  a  part 
of  it,  and  served  in  the  South  Pacific  through  1944  to 
1946.  Jack  was  offered  the  position  of  Office 
Manager  of  the  "ASCS"  at  Dubois  which  he  held 
some  seven  years.  They  closed  the  office  out  after 
their  marriage. 

They  went  to  California  where  Jack  was  ranch 
manager  in  Jamul,  California,  for  about  a  year,  then 
returned  to  Idaho.  Upon  returning  home  he  went  to 
work  at  the  Railroad  Ranch  at  Island  Park,  where  he 
became  the  manager  of  the  cattle  operation. 

He  and  Marva  Ann  Thomas  of  Dubois  were 
united  in  marriage  at  Dubois. 

"Marv"  was  born  May  10,  1928,  in  Dubois, 
the  oldest  daughter,  of  Benjamin  H.  and  Annie  Laird 
Thomas.  It  was  here  she  attended  her  first  twelve 
years  of  school,  graduating  from  the  Dubois  High 
School  in  1946.  Her  graduating  class  consisted  of 
Helen  Maloney,  Betsy  Willes,  Margaret  Kenney, 
Robert  Holman,  Reba  Edie,  Joy  Gauchay,  and  Max 
Smith.  The  Girls  Basketball  teams  were  some  of  the 
best  girls  teams,  being  undefeated  for  some  four 
years.  However,  the  boys  "The  Bull  Durham  Five", 
had  the  losing  team. 

"Marv"  went  on  to  college  at  Utah  State  and 
to  University  of  Idaho,  Southern  Branch. 

Jack  and  Marva  were  the  parents  of  three 
children:  Jacqueline  Ann,  born  May  29,  1950, 
Patrick  "Pat"  Thomas,  born  June  12,  1956,  both  in 
Idaho  Falls,  and  Connie  Jo,  born  December  15,  1960 
at  Ashton,  Idaho. 

"Jackie"  married  Jeff  Walbom,  they  have  two 
children-Joshua  Benjamin  and  Jennifer  Jean.    They 
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live  at  Idaho  Falls.  Jeff  is  vice  president  of  North 
Gate  Bank  in  Idaho  Falls. 

"Pat"  married  Michelle  O'Leary.  They  have 
one  daughter,  Madeline  Jones  and  live  at  the  McGarry 
ranch  on  Medicine  Lodge. 

"Pat"  and  Michelle  are  members  of  the  Clark 
County  Rodeo  Association,  "Pat"  as  a  director  and 
Michelle  as  a  past  club  treasurer. 

Jo  is  now  an  elementary  school  teacher, 
maintaining   a  teaching  position  at  Shelley. 


.Tack.  Marva  &  Family 

Jack  and  "Marv",  and  son  "Pat"  purchased 
the  Fayle  ranch  on  Medicine  Lodge  in  1978,  where 
they  are  living.  The  Fayle's  were  related  to  Marva  on 
her  dad's  (Thomas)  side  of  the  family.  They  have 
been  active  in  many  community  affairs.  Jack  now 
serves  as  chairman  of  the  Medicine  Lodge  Water 
District,  No.  32.  He  is  on  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Targhee  Forest  Service  and  is  a  member  of  the  Clark 
County  Planning  and  Zoning  Committee.  He  is  also 
a  past  Dubois  Lion  s  Club  president,  and  former  Clark 
County  Farm  Bureau  president. 

Marva  has  been  affiliated  with  the  Republican 
Woman's  organization  of  which  she  is  past  president 
and  presently  serves  as  the  secretary  of  the  Clark 
County  Republican  Central  Committee,  and  is 
chairman  of  the  Clark  Co.  Fair  Board  and  involved 
with  the  construction  of  the  new  community  building. 

The  winter  and  spring  of  1955-1956,  Bonnie 
Stoddard  and  Marva  donated  their  time  as  coaches  for 


the  Clark  County  Girls  High  School  Athletics,  which 
included:  volleyball,  basketball,  volleyball,  badmitton, 
and  baseball.  They  went  on  to  coach  the  MIA  softball 
team  the  following  summer  for  the  LDS  church. 

The  McGarrys  enjoy  the  sport  of  rodeo.  They 
were  named  the  Clark  County  Roundup  Rodeo  Grand 
Marshal  and  Pioneer  Queen  for  the  1992  annual 
Dubois  Rodeo  and  Parade,  June  19  and  20. 

They  are  now  enjoying  being  grandparents  to 
their  four  grandchildren. 

COMPILED  BY  VENICE  AND  MARVA  MCGARRY 


PETE  LOREN  AND  "KAREN"  DELENO 
McGARRY 


Misty.  Tracy.  .Tav.  Pete.  Toni.  Karen 

Pete  Loren  McGarry  was  born  May  30,  1939 
at  Parker,  Idaho.  His  parents  were  Venice  (Miller) 
McGarry  and  Loren  J.  McGarry.  Pete's  parents  lived 
at  Kilgore  and  other  their  children  were:  Michael 
Miller  McGarry  born  Sept.  26,  1949.  Kristi  McGarry 
born  Sept  28,  1951.  Bradley  J.  McGarry  born  Nov. 
23,  1956. 

Pete  attended  the  Dubois  school  and  his 
transportation  was  by  horse,  car  and  snow-plane.  At 
school  he  participated  in  school  plays,  football,  play- 
day,  skipping  school,  graduation  exercises,  and 
holiday  programs.  Pete  attended  Ricks  College  for  2 
years. 
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The  McGarrys  didn't  have  a  telephone.  They 
heated  their  home  with  wood  they  obtained  from  the 
forest.  They  didn't  have  a  bathroom  or  water  in  their 
house  until  1950.  They  raised  a  garden  and  had  cows 
and  chickens,  and  they  bought  groceries  at  the  Pilot 
Cash  Store.  When  you  are  on  a  ranch  you  have  many 
jobs  -  always  something  different  every  day. 

The  sports  Pete  liked  were  horses,  rodeos  and 
the  Kilgore  Rodeo.  There  was  always  the  county  fair 
and  he  took  part  at  Dubois  with  a  beef  project. 

Their  early  mode  of  transportation  was  a  car. 
There  were  many  bad  winters  and  it  made  lots  of 
work  for  everybody.  Pete  ranches  at  Hamer  and 
Kilgore.    His  first  job  was  helping  put  up  hay. 

Pete  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  for  two  years. 

He  met  his  wife,  Mary  Katherine  (Karen) 
Deleno,  in  the  Galleton  Valley  where  they  both  had 
jobs  for  the  summer  on  dude  ranches.  Karen's  mother 
and  father  were  Ada  Deleno  and  Tony  Deleno. 
Karen's  family  was  living  at  Richland,  Washington, 
when  she  worked  at  the  dude  ranch.  Pete  and  Karen 
were  married  Dec.  4,  1965,  at  the  Lx)ne  Mountain 
Chapel  in  Galleton  Canyon,  about  45  miles  south  of 
Bozeman,  Montana.  They  came  to  Dubois  in  August 
of  1967.  Pete  became  County  Assessor  when  O.  L. 
Cook  died  and  remained  at  that  job  until  1979.  They 
then  went  to  ranching  with  his  parents,  the  I^oren 
McGarrys.  The  family  maintains  ranches  at  Kilgore 
and  Hamer. 

Pete  and  Karen  have  been  involved  in  several 
organizations  while  they  have  been  in  Dubois.  There 
was  4-H  Club,  Credit  Union,  Rodeo  and  PTA,  besides 
many  church  jobs  in  the  LDS  church. 

They  have  four  children:  Misty,  born  April 
22,  1968;  Tracy,  born  March  21,  1970;  Jay  Pete, 
born  April  5,  1975;  Toni  Adawn,  born  Sept.  27, 
1976. 

Our  family  now  lives  in  Hamer.  Pete  is 
involved  with  ranch  work.  Karen  is  employed  at  the 
Hamer  school  as  a  Teacher's  Aide. 

Our  community  activities  in  Jefferson  County 
now  involve  4-H,  high  school  rodeo.  Mud  Lake  Soil 
Conservation,  with  myself  as  chairman,  and  Jefferson 
County  Cattlemen  Association,  in  which  I  serve  as  a 
director.  Karen  continues  to  be  interested  in  her  work 
with  the  LDS  church. 

Tracy  is  now  married  to  Mike  Johnson.  They 
have  since  presented  Karen  and  me  with  our  first 


special  grandson,  Marty  Johnson. 
COMPILED  BY  PETE  McCARRY 


LESTER  W.  AND  NANfNIE 
MARTINELLY  MCGOVERN 


^■NWW-^^W^^    ^"^^iSfSS^:. 
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Lester  &  Cousin.  Russell  Harper 

Lester  W.  McGovern  was  born  in  Minnesota 
July  24,  1887  to  William  and  Leah  McGovern. 

Eventually,  Lester,  with  his  mother,  father, 
sisters,  Mable  and  Virginia  and  brother,  Roy,  settled 
in  Camas  Meadows  (Kilgore)  in  the  fall  of  1894. 

As  a  young  man,  Lester  worked  for  farmers 
to  make  a  living.  He  helped  with  haying,  cattle,  and 
other  jobs  as  available. 

In  1912  he  married  Nannie  Martinelly. 
Nannie  came  from  Salmon,  Idaho  to  Camas  Meadows 
with  her  widowed  mother,  who  worked  for  families  in 
the  area  to  make  a  living. 

Lester  and  Nannie  and  family,  consisting  of 
Leah  and  Nadine  moved  to  Rea  at  Island  Park  to  work 
for  Trudes  at  their  well  known  ranch. 

They  were  there  until  the  Island  Park  Dam 
was  built  and  their  living  quarters  were  under  water. 
This  was  in  1939.  This  resulted  in  their  moving  with 
their  family  to  Riverside,  near  Blackfoot,  Idaho. 
Blackfoot  was  to  be  their  home  from  then  on. 

Mrs.  Nannie  Martinelly  McGovern  passed 
away  at  age  70,  at  the  Blackfoot  Hospital,  after  a  long 
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illness,  July  7,  1960.  She  was  laid  to  rest  in  the 
Kilgore  Cemetery. 

Lester  and  daughter,  Leah,  continued  to  live 
in  the  home  at  Riverside  until  Lester's  death  on 
January  12,  1969.  He  was  also  buried  at  the  Kilgore 
Cemetery. 

Survivors  are:  Leah  McGovern,  Mrs.  Nadine 
Wheeler  and  six  grandchildren.  A  son.  Dean,  died  at 
age  18  months,  as  a  result  of  a  fall  at  home. 

COMPILED  BY  EDNA  FREDERIKSEN  THOMAS 


ROY  AND  FRIDEL  EEGGERS 
MCGOVERN 


Rov  &  Fridel 

Fridel  McGovern  was  born  February  I,  1904, 
at  Hamburg,  Germany,  to  Johan  Heinrich  Fridrich 
Eeggers  and  Pauline  Elise  Waleuberg  Eeggers.  She 
grew  up  here  and  attended  school  through  8th  grade. 
At  this  time  she  had  to  go  to  work  because  her  dad 
became  blind  and  paralyzed. 

In  1920  she  met  her  first  husband,  Dick 
Whittke,  and  became  engaged  in  1921.  He  went  back 
to  America  and  sent  for  her  in  1922;  in  October  of 
that  year  she  immigrated  to  the  United  States  and  they 
were  married  in  New  York. 

In  1924  Fridel  came  to  Kilgore  to  spend  the 
summer  with   a   girl   friend,   Elsie   Kroker.      They 


became  acquainted  in  Hamburg  while  waiting  in  the 
steamship  office.  The  crossing  required  10  days,  their 
ship  arrived  in  New  York  harbor  on  the  9th  day. 
They  were  then  taken  to  City  Hall  and  allowed  on 
dock  the  10th  day,  then  taken  to  be  married  again. 

Fridel's  first  husband,  Dick,  had  been  in  the 
U.S.  sometime,  then  returned  to  Germany  because  his 
parents  were  still  alive  after  W.W.I.  It  was  then  he 
met  Fridel.  After  they  were  married  they  lived  in 
New  York  for  several  years  where  Fridel  learned  to 
speak  the  English  language. 

In  1929  they  came  west  intending  to  buy  a 
place  but  the  banks  failed,  so  that  changed  their  plans. 
He  went  back  to  New  York,  she  stayed  here  and  got 
a  divorce.  She  then  went  to  work  for  the  A. S.  Trude 
ranch  in  Sheridan. 

Roy  H.  McGovern  was  born  July  16,  to 
William  and  Leah  Schroeder  McGovern  near  Seattle. 

When  he  was  one  year  old,  he  came  with  his 
family  to  Kilgore,  where  they  homesteaded  a  ranch. 
Roy  attended  school  here.  Camas  Meadows  has 
always  been  his  home. 

Roy  enlisted  in  the  army  and  was  stationed  at 
Ft.  Lewis,  Washington  during  World  War  1. 
Following  his  discharge  in  1918  he  returned  to  Camas 
Meadows,  where  he  worked  for  the  Forest  Service 
building  roads.  He  also  worked  at  Island  Park  for  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  when  the  reservoir  was  being 
built.  He  helped  with  the  re-building  of  Ponds  Lodge, 
and  the  making  of  the  knotty  pine  furniture.  He  also 
filled  the  position  as  mailman  for  the  area  from 
Kilgore  to  Sheridan,  assisting  Jack  Tevebaugh. 

Fridel  and  Roy  McGovern  were  married 
March  21,  1933,  at  Dillon  Montana. 

For  several  years  they  lived  at  Island  Park.  In 
1939  they  purchased  320  acres  north-east  of  Kilgore, 
selling  this  in  1947,  and  moving  into  a  new  house  Roy 
had  built  on  their  lot  south  of  Kilgore.  She  lived  in 
this  house  the  rest  of  her  life. 

Fridel  kept  weather  records  for  many  years 
for  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau,  she  was  an  avid  reader 
and  was  well  informed  on  local  and  world  happenings. 
The  creek  in  her  back  yard  provided  many  hours  of 
pleasurable  fishing  for  her. 

She  was  well  known  for  her  five  strand 
braided  rugs,  made  from  old  clothes.  She  looked 
forward  to  attending  Senior  Citizens  dinners  in 
Dubois.   She  liked  to  travel  and  had  many  memorable 
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trips  with  Afton  Siepert.  She  Always  had  a  cup  of  tea 
or  coffee  for  anyone  who  came  to  visit.  The 
telephone  played  an  important  part  in  keeping  in  touch 
with  friends  and  relatives. 

Roy  died  at  his  home  in  Kilgore  April  13, 
1977,  and  was  buried  at  the  Kilgore  Cemetery, 

It  was  Fridel's  wish  to  continue  living  at  their 
Kilgore  home. 

Fridel  died  in  March  1988,  at  a  St.  Anthony 
rest  home. 

A  nephew,  Horace  Frederiksen  and  his  wife, 
have  retained  the  home,  which  they  have  remodeled 
for  an  enjoyable  summer  home  in  Kilgore. 

COMPILED  BY  EILEEN  BENNETT  FROM  TAPE 
INTERVIEW 


AND  RESEARCH/KEN  FREDERIKSEN/EDNA  THOMAS 


WILLIAM  AND  LEAH  MCGOVERN 


gjgjipiWMiijmi-iiwmiiin- 
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Virginia.  Lester.  MaheK 
Wm.  Leah  &  Roy 

William  met  his  bride  when  they  worked  for 
the  same  large  wheat  farm  in  Minnesota.  They  were 
Canadian  born.  He  was  the  foreman  and  she  a  school 
[teacher  there. 

They  married  there  and  had  two  children  born 

1  there.    The  call  of  the  west  lured  them  to  Oregon, 

l*vith  the  two  children  Lester  and  Mable,  settling  near 

Seattle.        After  a  few  years  there  they  gave  up, 

•lanning  to  return  to  Minnesota  in  1894.    They  now 


had  4  children,  including  Virginia  3,  and  Roy  13 
months.  The  trip  back  in  1894  was  made  in  a  covered 
wagon  and  by  the  time  they  got  to  Spencer,  Idaho, 
Minnesota  seemed  like  a  long  way  off  with  winter  on 
its  way.  At  Camas  Meadows,  Mr  Petty  was  haying 
and  offered  William  a  chance  to  earn  a  little  money. 
He  talked  the  family  into  staying  for  the  winter. 
Nearby  was  a  one  room  log  cabin  built  up  to  the 
square.  Busy  days  found  them  putting  dirt  and  straw 
on  for  a  roof  and  adding  another  room.  There  was  no 
floor,  so  they  managed  with  the  dirt.  There  was  a 
saw  mill  at  Beaver  and  Spencer  at  the  time, with 
boards  available  for  floors.  After  spending  the  winter 
in  Camas  they  decided  to  stay,  they  liked  the  people 
so  much. 

William  filed  on  the  land  they  Hve  on.  In  the 
spring,  when  bands  of  sheep  came  to  the  Meadows  to 
graze,  William  would  get  a  band  to  herd.  He  also 
helped  neighbors  in  the  hay  --  taking  a  cow  or  pig  for 
his  pay,  which  helped  with  the  food  supply.  They 
were  able  to  raise  a  small  garden  and  there  was  plenty 
offish  and  sage  chicken.  10  lbs.  of  sugar  had  to  be 
a  winter's  supply. 

COMPILED      BY      EILEEN      BENNETT      FROM      VIRGINIA 
FREDERIKSEN'S  HAND  WRITTEN  1963  CALENDER 
PAGES/  OTHER  INFO  BY  EDNA  THOMAS 


JOHN  "JACK"  NIBLEY  MCLOY 


"Russ"  Davis 
lack  McClov  and  "Phil"  Ellis 

"Jack",  an  early  resident  of  Medicine  Uxlge, 
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was  born  in  October,  1864,  in  Wellsville,  Utah,  to 
Robert  McLoy  and  Mary  Wilson  Nibley  McLoy.  His 
father  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  his  mother  in 
Scotland.  When  his  parents  divorced,  he  lived  with 
his  grandparents,  James  Nibley  and  Jane  "Jean" 
Wilson  Nibley. 

"Jack"  came  to  Medicine  Lodge  with  James 
Wilson  Nibley  and  Elizabeth  Archibald  Nibley  and 
their  family.   James  was  his  uncle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Nibley  and  their  son, 
James  Jr.,  and  daughter,  Jean,  journeyed  to  Medicine 
Lx)dge  to  pay  a  visit  to  friends  from  Wellsville,  Utah, 
who  had  homesteaded  in  Medicine  Lodge  a  little 
earUer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Fayle.  The  area 
looked  favorable  to  the  son,  James  Nibley  Jr.,  so  he 
also  filed  on  a  homestead,  which  is  now  the  property 
and  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  Shenton  and  family. 
Nibley  received  patent  to  the  homestead,  August  17, 
1889. 

Young  James  sold  his  tract  of  land  to  Frank 
A.  Pyke  for  eleven  hundred  dollars,  James  then  moved 
to  Dubois  and  was  employed  by  the  Union  Pacific 
Short  Line  Railroad  as  engine  tender  and  hostler. 
James  never  married,  he  died  in  a  Dubois  hotel  in 
about  1969. 

"Jack"  McLoy  became  a  permanent  resident  of 
Medicine  Lodge,  and  for  a  matter  of  forty  odd  years, 
lived  among  various  families,  preferably  livestock 
growers.  He  lived  first,  with  the  Charles  and  Ida 
Leonardson  family  as  a  ranch  hand.  "Jack"  took  very 
little  interest  in  ranch  work,  as  his  long  suit  and 
ambition  was  "ridin'  the  range",  which  he  did 
regularly  for  the  Leonardson's,  then  the  John  D.  Ellis 
family.  Later  "Jack"  rode  for  John  H.  Fayle,  and 
later  rode  for  cattlemen  in  Medicine  Lodge  Canyon, 
such  as  George  B.  Edie.  The  story  was  told  by 
"Jack"  himself  of  having  stopped  to  visit  George  B. 
Edie,  who  was,  for  a  number  of  years,  a  bachelor  on 
his  homestead.  "Jack"  said  he  picked  up  a  contraption 
from  the  table  in  George's  kitchen,  a  long  oval  thing 
made  of  fine  wire  screen,  one  end  of  which  was 
funnel  shaped  inverted  with  a  small  opening  in  the 
innermost  end  of  the  funnel.  "Jack"  asked,  "What 
thing  is  this?",  George  answered,  "It's  a  fly  catcher." 
"How  do  the  flies  get  in,  George?"  "You  catch  them 
and  put  them  in,  you  fool."  "Jack"  loved  to  tell  of  the 
joke  on  himself  He  was  never  married  nor  did  he 
show  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  that  direction.    "Jack" 


owned  no  property,  real  or  personal,  not  a  horse, 
saddle,  bridle,  bit  or  bed  roll.  A  saddle  horse  was 
always  provided,  together  with  trappings,  by  what 
ever  stock  grower  he  happened  to  be  riding  for.  He 
was  short  in  stature  but  long  on  good  nature.  "Jack" 
McLoy  knew  every  person,  man,  woman  and  child 
from  one  end  of  Medicine  Lodge  to  the  other,  and 
always  was  on  hand  to  assist  in  case  of  sickness  or 
adversity,  and  always  remembered  to  bring  candy  to 
the  children.  He  was  a  devoted  friend  to  everybody. 
While  making  his  home  with  Charles  H.  and  Ida  M. 
Leonardson  and  their  then  three  sons,  Arthur  J.,  Royal 
"Roy"  D.  and  Carl  F.  found  it  convenient  to  tack  a 
"nickname"  to  each  of  the  three  boys.  Arthur  J.  was 
nicknamed  "Kelly",  Roy  D.  was  nicknamed  "Hons", 
Carl  F.  was  nicknamed  "Bishop".  The  nicknames 
stuck  for  many  years. 

"Jack"  McLoy's  favorite  niece,  Jean  Nibley, 
when  a  young  lady,  worked  in  the  home  of  Charles  H. 
and  Ida  M.  Leonardson  on  Medicine  Lodge  as  "hired 
girl".  She  worked  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months  for  three  or  four  years  prior  to  her  marriage  to 
a  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Thomson  of  Teton,  Idaho.  He  and 
Jean  made  their  permanent  home  there  and  "Jack" 
visited  their  home  as  often  as  possible,  spending 
considerable  time  with  them  during  the  winter  months. 

A  story  "Jack"  McLoy  enjoyed  telling  had  to 
do  with  four  of  his  men  friends,  William  A.  Colson, 
George  B.  Edie,  Thomas  (T.E.)  Wood  and  "Ted" 
Ellis,  each  having  a  stock  ranch  in  Medicine  Lodge 
Canyon.  When  they  all  sat  down  to  feast  on  steak 
William  A.  Colson,  taking  a  taste  of  his  steak,  would 
remark,  "This  tastes  like  my  beef."  George  B.  Edie 
retorted,  "How  the  hell  do  you  know?  You  never 
tasted  your  own  beef!"  Because  of  "Ted"  Ellis' 
reported  aversion  to  hard  work  as  a  farmer  or  rancher, 
his  good  friend  T.E.  Wood  gave  the  title  to  "Ted's" 
ranch  as  "The  Never  Sweat  Ranch".  These  four  men 
didn't  need  TV  or  radio  to  make  good,  all  around 
amusement.  "Ted"  Ellis  and  William  A.  Colson  were 
family  men,  while  George  B.  Edie  and  T.E.  Wood 
were  bachelors.    George  B.  married  later. 

Clark  Co.  Enterprise  Banner  Oct.  28, 1927, 
JACK  McLOY  FOUND  DEAD  IN  WAGON  ... 

Jack  McLoy  was  found  dead  in  his  sheep  wagon  on 
Middle  Creek,  Thursday  morning  about  nine  o'clock. 
Fred  Griner,  camp  tender,  discovered  the  dead  body, 
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when  he  came  to  breakfast.  Death  was  probably 
caused  by  ptomaine  poisoning,  according  to  Dr.  Jones, 
who  made  a  cursory  examination  of  the  body  after  it 
had  been  embalmed  by  the  Hayes  Undertaking  Co.  of 
Idaho  Falls.  Mr.  McLoy  was  65  years  of  age  and 
had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Denning  and  Clark  Co. 
for  many  years.  The  body  was  shipped  to  Teton  City 
today  where  funeral  services  will  be  held  and  the 
remains  buried  there. 

COMPILED      BY      CARL       LEONARDSON/SHAUNA       C. 
ANDERSON 


NEAL  W.  AND  BETSY  ANDERSON 
MCMILLAN 


***^<^ 


Betsy  &  Neal 

Neal  McMillan,  Sr.  was  a  Wood  Live  Stock 
employee. 

He  was  born  January  16,  1861  in  Scotland, 
coming  to  the  New  World  with  his  parents  early  in  the 
spring  of  that  year.  They  traveled  by  wagon  train  to 
settle  in  Salt  Lake,  the  family  being  converts  to  the 
Merman  faith,  where  his  father  set  up  a  Mercantile 
business. 

At  the  age  of  20  he  felt  the  urge  to  come  to 
the  Snake  River  Valley  of  Idaho  Territory.  Here  he 
spent  his  time  raising  horses  and  riding  the  range, 
j  October  11,  1886,  he  married  Betsy  Anderson,  they 
I  later  homesteaded  near  Rexburg.  Betsy  Anderson  was 
born  April  4,  1870,  at  Bear  River,  Utah,  a  daughter 
pf  Swedish  parents,  also  Mormon  converts.    Rexburg 


was  home  for  eleven  years,  they  became  the  parents 
of  four  daughters,  Maude,  Margaret,  Bessie  and 
Caroline.  Here  Neal  was  sheriff  of  this  Idaho  area, 
even  making  trips  into  the  Jackson  Hole. 

In  1897  the  family  moved  to  Camas  Meadows 
where  Betsy's  sister  and  husband,  Annie  and  Good 
Rasmussen  were  living.  Another  daughter,  Georgina, 
joined  the  family  while  living  in  Camas  Meadows. 

Neal  was  employed  with  the  Wood  Live  Stock 
Company  just  during  the  summer  months,  by  contract 
only.  He  hired  his  own  crew,  usually  local  men. 
Steve  Peterson  and  Louis  Martenson  were  often  part 
of  the  crew.  Probably  most  of  the  work  was  done 
during  the  summers  of  1903,  1904,  and  1905.  He 
helped  build  several  dams  for  a  water  diversion,  one 
was  located  in  a  canyon  northeast  of  Rattlesnake. 
These  dams  were  built  of  log  and  earthfill.  He  also 
built  drift  fences  for  Wood  Live  Stock  Company, 
obtaining  most  of  the  material  from  the  timberland  17 
miles  west  of  Spencer.  Sometimes  he  would  take  his 
wife  and  family  to  his  camp.  They  recall  trips  to 
Sheridan  and  Island  Park  from  Camas. 

McMillian  homesteaded  120.82  acres,  in 
Camas  Meadows,  applying  for  application  for  patient, 
August  9,  1906.  He  then  sold  his  property  to  C.W. 
and  Caroline  Allen,  May  20,  1911  for  $2,400.00.  C. 
and  Alma  Kelson  were  witness  of  the  indenture. 

In  the  winter  of  1905-06  Neal  made  a  trip  to 
Gleichen,  Alberta,  Canada,  to  look  over  land  he'd 
heard  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  selling.  He 
liked  what  he  saw  and  purchased  10  sections.  Early 
in  May  he  moved  livestock  and  machinery  north.  The 
family  followed  August  25,  to  their  new  home,  a  tent 
on  the  prairie.  From  then  on  they  raced  to  get  a  home 
built,  a  well  drilled,  and  coal  hauled  from  an  Indian 
Coal  mine  before  winter  set  in  with  all  its  fury.  He 
continued  his  civic  minded  ways,  getting  the  first 
school  and  sharing  his  violin  playing  with  the 
community.  Two  more  children,  a  son,  Neal,  Jr.  born 
in  1909,  and  another  daughter,  Ruth,  in  1915,  were 
born  in  Canada. 

He  passed  away  May  14,  1920,  at  the  age  of 
59.    In  those  59  years  he  had  lived  a  full  and  rich  life. 

COMPILED  BY  MRS.  C.  DUNN 
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AG^fES  KROKER  HIBBERT  MCROBERTS 


Gene.  Shirley.  Agnes 

In  our  home  we  had  the  Forest  Service 
telephone,  the  old  type  that  you  rang  by  a  short  or  a 
long;  everyone  listened  in  on  the  conversations. 

I,  Agnes  Kroker,  was  born  September  28, 
1906,  in  Kilgore  and  spent  most  of  my  childhood  in 
Kilgore. 

One  winter  day,  when  I  was  very  small,  one 
incident  that  happened  to  me  stands  out.  I  came  up 
across  the  field  to  the  Post  Office  at  McGoverns  with 
the  mail.  The  McGoverns  always  had  a  lot  of  dogs 
for  their  mail  route  out  east.  On  this  particular  day 
they  were  barking,  so,  being  afraid  of  barking  dogs, 
I  hid  the  letters,  which  contained  a  number  of  checks, 
in  the  gate  post  by  the  barn.  They  were  found  in  the 
spring  one  day. 

I  attended  the  first  Kilgore  log  school  when  I 
was  8  years  old,  and  also  the  new  Kilgore  school. 

My  brother  Edwin  and  I  rode  horses  to  school 
or  skied  after  blizzards  and  40  below  zero  weather. 

Many  times  during  the  winter  I  would  be  the 
only  one  that  showed  up  at  school.  I  would  get  warm 
around  the  old  pot  belly  heating  stove  and  return 
home.  It  was  a  five  mile  trip  one  way,  and  we  lived 
the  furthest  away  from  the  school  of  all  the  children 
who  attended  the  school.  When  I  was  in  the  8th  grade 
the  school  district  went  broke  and  couldn't  pay  a 
teacher.  From  Christmas  until  spring  we  attended  the 
Rattlesnake  school.   Belva,  Mary,  Deana  and  Roberta 


Wilson,  as  well  as  Agnes  went  there,  living  in  a  cabin 
near  the  school.  Our  parents  saw  to  it  that  we 
returned  home  on  weekends,  then  would  bring  us  back 
with  enough  groceries  for  another  week.  The  cabin 
was  awfully  cold;  the  worst  times  we'd  sleep 
crosswise  on  the  bed,  so  we  could  pile  on  all  the 
covers.  The  only  time  we  were  really  warm  was 
when  we  were  in  school. 

My  second  year  of  high  school  I  lived  with  the 
principal  of  the  school  and  worked  for  my  board. 
These  people  used  to  spend  their  summers  at  Frazier 
Dam.  I  was  expected  to  tend  a  9  year  old  boy,  milk 
a  cow  night  and  morning,  make  hot  biscuits  for 
breakfast.  At  noon  Mondays,  during  my  lunch  hour 
I  was  expected  to  hang  out  the  wash,  clean  the 
bathroom  and  walk  4  blocks  back  to  school. 

Tuesday  was  ironing  day  with  lots  of  starched 
dresses,  white  shirts  and  aprons.  Friday  night  the 
house  had  to  be  cleaned,  so  it  would  be  spic  and  span 
for  the  weekend. 

My  parents  Anna  Sponge  Kroker  and  Charles 
Kroker  raised  hay  and  registered  Holsteins.  We 
milked  cows  the  year  round.  The  cream  was  shipped 
to  Montana,  Salt  Lake  City  or  Pocatello.  We  put  the 
cream  in  5  and  10  gallon  cans,  for  which  we  would 
get  up  to  $1.50  for  5  gallons. 

We  had  coal  oil  lamps  at  first,  then  a  carbide 
lighting  system  of  our  own.  We  drilled  a  well  in  a 
pump  house,  and  carried  the  water  in  a  bucket.  A 
wood  heating  stove  provided  the  heat  and  we  had  no 
bathroom  just  the  outdoor  privacy  of  a  two  holer. 

For  entertainment  Mother  would  round  up  the 
neighbors  and  we  would  go  to  the  dances.  Sometimes 
a  blizzard  would  come  up  so  we  would  dance  till 
daylight.  They  also  would  have  a  dinner  at  mid-night. 
We  danced  to  the  music  of  a  pump  organ,  violin  and 
a  mouth  harp.  Everyone  would  have  a  wonderful  time. 

My  brother  Edwin  and  sister  Emily  had 
rheumatic  fever  and  each  missed  a  whole  year  of 
school.  They  were  treated  by  Doctor  Tucker.  He 
ordered  a  pink  tablet  of  calomel  four  times  a  day  and 
a  dose  of  castor  oil  every  morning. 

After  World  War  I  when  all  the  banks  went 
bankrupt,  my  parents  had  six  or  eight  hundred  dollars 
in  the  bank.  They  never  got  a  dime  back,  so  my  father 
had  to  go  and  shear  sheep  for  the  Woods  Live  Stock 
Company  so  he  could  pay  his  taxes.  Mother  and  I 
stayed  home,  milked  the  cows  and  delivered  the  milk 
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to  the  shearing  plant. 

The  winters  in  Kilgore  were  always  bad.  The 
only  way  you  could  get  around  was  on  skis.  We  had 
a  sled  dog  that  looked  like  a  little  black  bear. 
Different  neighbors  would  borrow  him  to  go  get  their 
groceries  at  the  store  in  Kilgore. 

During  haying  time  Indians  used  to  come  and 
camp  along  the  creek  and  help  the  Krokers  hay.  They 
would  rake  or  mow,  but  absolutely  refused  to  run  the 
stacker.  Sometimes  they  camped  over  on  the  hill  by 
the  cemetery  and  often  came  to  the  Kroker's  begging 
food.  The  women  and  kids  would  hide  under  a  bridge 
near  the  house  while  the  men  got  the  food.  On  one 
occasion  they  wanted  to  trade  7  pairs  of  gloves  for  an 
Indian  cayuse  mare  and  colt  Krokers  had.  It  took 
Edwin,  mother  and  myself  all  day  to  catch  this 
particular  horse.  This  horse  had  a  bad  habit  of 
striking  with  her  front  feet,  and  when  tied  up  always 
broke  loose.  The  Indians  said  they  would  just  hobble 
her  with  a  red  bandana  and  she  would  be  fine.  The 
next  day  the  Indians  were  back  to  see  if  their  horse 
had  returned,  but  she  never  did.  For  several  years 
they  would  always  ask  about  the  horse.  They  would 
not  take  the  gloves  back  because  they  said  Krokers 
had  warned  them  she  would  get  away. 

In  1928  I  graduated  from  nurses  training. 
Having  learned  there  would  be  no  spring  break,  I 
reported  that  my  folks  were  ill  and  needed  my  help  for 
a  couple  of  weeks.  Then  I  took  the  train  to  Spencer, 
and  waited  awhile,  then  walked  the  13  miles  home. 

After  graduation  I  spent  some  time  at  home 
and  here  nursed  my  first  patient,  the  little  Hensley 
baby.  Mrs.  Hensley  and  the  children  were  living  at 
Idmon  and  baby  Floyd  was  very  will. 

I  married  Eugene  Hibbert  in  May  of  1929  at 
Pocatello.  We  had  5  children:  Shirley  K.,  De'On, 
Sherman  Holden,  Darwin  Clark  and  Donna  Mae. 

For  a  time  we  lived  in  Salt  Lake  and  Logan, 
Utah  before  moving  to  Boise  in  1933. 

Here  Eugene  served  as  Bailiff  for  the  Supreme 
Court  for  2  terms  -  out  1 ,  and  back  for  2  more  terms 
as  politics  changed.  The  family  then  went  to  Utah 
where  he  worked  in  the  coal  mines  for  2  years  near 
Price  and  Helper.  It  was  back  to  Idaho  to  work  for 
the  Highway  Department  until  he  was  79  years  old. 

"Uncle"  Gene  was  a  great  hitch  hiker,  and 
after  they  made  their  home  in  Boise  he  often  hitch 
hiked  around  the  country  visiting  his  children,  nieces 


and  nephews.  He  was  a  picky  hitch  hiker  too,  only 
accepting  rides  if  they  were  going  a  good  way  in  his 
direction.  He  always  figured  a  long  ride  was  worth 
waiting  for.  Friends  and  relatives  were  never 
surprised  to  see  him  walking  in  from  the  gate  of  an 
afternoon,  having  just  come  over  from  Boise  that 
morning. 

The  family  said,  he  never  spoke  a  cross  word 
or  held  a  grudge.  He  was  well  known  for  what  was 
called  the  Hibbert  memory,  because  he  could  sing  or 
recite  all  day  without  repetition. 

Eugene  Hibbert  and  his  brother,  Charles  were 
born  and  raised  at  Enterprise,  Morgan  county,  Utah. 
Their  parents  came  from  England  and  crossed  the 
plains  with  the  handcart  company.  On  the  way  across 
the  plains  their  father  had  made  the  equivalent  of  three 
trips  across  by  going  back  and  forth  helping  other 
immigrants. 

Eugene's  homestead  was  patented  in  5-27-08. 
He  had  a  love  of  the  outdoors  and  always  enjoyed 
himself,  especially  at  the  4th  of  July  celebration.  He 
always  played  baseball  and  could  eat  his  share  of  ice 
cream.  He  was  good  at  the  rodeo  events  too,  winning 
fame  at  the  War  Bonnet  Roundup  in  1912.  Friends 
and  relatives  were  cheering  him  on,  then  spectators 
soon  joined  in,  taking  up  the  cry,  "You  can  do  it 
Uncle  Gene."  With  such  encouragement  he  rode  Old 
Spot.  Thus,  he  became  the  steer  riding  champion, 
because  he  was  the  only  one  to  ride  Spot.  He  won  a 
pair  of  white  goat  hair  chaps. 

I,  Agnes,  have  done  nursing  for  over  40 
years,  retiring  in  1969.  I  was  in  the  third  graduating 
class  from  the  L.D.S.  Hospital  in  Idaho  Falls.  I 
nursed  for  over  24  years  in  the  V.A.  Hospital  in 
Boise.  Now  I  make  quilts  for  my  families  and  travel. 

Following  the  death  of  my  husband,  Eugene 
Hibbert,  I  married  Elmer  McRoberts  on  November 
16,  1960.    We  made  Boise,  Idaho  our  home. 

Agnes  has  since  passed  away. 

STORY  TOLD  TO  EILEEN  BENNETT  BY  AGNES. 


NEIL  McSPADDEN  FAMILY 

The  Neil  McSpadden  family  came  to  Clark 
County,  in  May,  1972.    Neil  had  been  born  in  Idaho 
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Falls,  and  raised  in  Firth,  Idaho.  Ethel  May 
Christenson,  was  born  in  Idaho  Falls  and  raised  in 
Goshen,  Idaho.  They  both  attended  Firth  High 
School.  They  were  married  in  1958.  Neil  was  in  the 
U.S.  Army.  They  moved  to  Ft.  Huachueca,  Arizona. 
They  lived  there  for  two  years.  Nola  Janeil  was  born 
to  them  while  in  Arizona.  They  moved  back  to 
Shelley,  Idaho,  when  Janeil  was  a  year  old.  They 
lived  in  the  Shelley  area  for  ten  years.  They  moved 
to  Terreton,  Idaho,  where  Neil  and  his  father.  Bob 
McSpadden,  farmed.  They  had  farmed  together  in 
Shelley  about  six  years.  They  decided  to  dissolve 
their  farming  operation,  in  April,  1972.  Neil  then 
became  employed  by  the  Beaver  Creek  Ranch,  near 
Dubois.  Bill  and  Will  Anderson  were  the  general 
managers.  While  living  in  Shelley,  James  Allen, 
Carla  Jean,  Sherrill  May,  and  Darin  Scott  were  born 
to  them.  In  July,  1972,  Bradley  Kay  was  born  to 
them.  In  August,  1972,  Janeil,  Jim,  and  Carla  started 
school  in  Clark  County  School.  Janeil  was  in  seventh 
grade.  Jim  was  in  fifth  grade.  Harry  Casey  was  his 
teacher.  Carla  was  in  fourth  grade.  Virginia  Laird 
was  her  teacher.  In  the  Spring,  Sherrill  went  to 
kindergarten,  which  was  taught  by  Jane  Frederiksen. 
It  was  held  in  the  Baptist  Church.  It  lasted  for  five  or 
six  weeks. 

Neil  became  the  farm  manager  for  Beaver 
Creek  Ranch  in  the  Spring  of  1973.  In  the  summer 
they  farmed;  in  the  winter  they  worked  in  the  packing 
plant.  Some  of  the  people  who  lived  on  the  ranch, 
when  the  McSpaddens'  came,  were:  from  Blackfoot; 
Fred  and  Shirley  Brower  and  their  children,  Sandra, 
Michael,  and  Becky.  Charles  and  LuRee  Walstrom 
lived  there.  Royce  and  Deanne  Holmes.  Dennis  and 
Sharon  Chase,  and  their  son,  Oanny,  lived  in  a  trailer 
out  there.  They  came  from  Ririe.  Fred  and  Shirley 
Brower  moved.  Summer  of  1972.  He  went  to  work 
on  the  Ririe  Dam.  They  moved  into  Dubois  in  a 
trailer.  Charles  and  LuRee  moved  in  the  fall  into 
Dubois.  Royce  and  Deanne  Holmes  moved  into 
Dubois,  just  shortly  after  McSpaddens'  moved  to  the 
ranch.  In  Spring,  1973,  Brent  and  Penny  Walstrom 
moved  to  the  ranch.  Zane  and  Ann  Coger,  with  three 
children,  from  New  Mexico,  moved  out  there.  They 
were  relatives  of  Will  and  Bill  Anderson.  Blaine  and 
Sue  Pharis  of  Blackfoot,  with  their  four  children, 
moved  to  the  trailer  park,at  Beaver  Creek.  Walt  and 
Linda  Orr  and  their  son,  moved  there. 


The  ranch  was  developing  new  land,  to  put 
into  farming,  so  a  lot  of  new  people  were  hired.  They 
raised  hay,  grain,  and  a  lot  of  potatoes.  One  year 
alfalfa  seed  was  grown  there.  They  brought 
leaf-cutter  bees  to  the  ranch,  to  pollinate  the  alfalfa. 
They  started  a  registered  Black  Angus  herd  one  year. 
They  brought  the  Halt  family,  from  Oklahoma,  to  get 
this  going. 

They  needed  more  housing,  so  they  built  five 
new  log  homes  and  a  log  barn  to  show  the  registered 
cattle  in.  The  Cozer's  moved  back  to  New  Mexico. 
The  Pharis',  Orrs',  Brent  and  Penny  Walstrom 
moved.  Elden  and  Marilyn  Eskelson  moved  to  Beaver 
Creek.  Lonnie  and  Mary  Jacobson  moved  also  to 
Beaver  Creek.  Eddy  and  Jamae  Easterling,  of 
Oklahoma,  moved  to  Beaver  Creek.  Mike  and  Donna 
also  moved  to  the  ranch.  They  worked  with  the 
cattle.  Donna  was  the  secretary  of  Beaver  Creek 
Ranch. 

Another  baby  girl  was  born  to  the 
McSpadden's.  Kelli  was  born  in  April,  1974.  In 
November,  1974,  the  ranch  owners  took  eight  couples 
to  New  York,  and  then  to  Martinique  in  the  Caribbean 
for  ten  days.  The  McSpaddens  were  one  of  those 
couples.  In  December,  1974,  the  McSpadden's  moved 
across  the  street  into  one  of  the  new  log  homes.  The 
Dennis  Chase  family  moved  into  another  log  home. 
Will  Anderson  and  Kenneth  Gross  moved  into  the  log 
home  next  to  McSpadden's.  Eddy  and  Jamae 
Easterling  moved  to  the  log  home,  out  by  the  show 
barn.  Tom  and  Julie  Gibbons  moved  into  the  other 
log  home.   Julie  was  Will  Anderson's  sister. 

"Tom"  and  Barbara  Staab  moved  to  Beaver 
Creek.  "Tom"  was  a  college  friend  of  Will's.  The 
Eskelsen's  moved  away  from  Beaver  Creek.  Charles 
and  Judy  Henry  moved  to  Beaver  Creek,  from  Rigby. 
Charles  was  a  mechanic  for  the  ranch.  Then  Ralph 
and  Nadine  Enzweiler  moved  to  Beaver  Creek,  from 
Montana.  He  was  also  a  mechanic.  They  had  four 
children:  Donna,  Denise,  Gail  and  Michael.  They 
lived  here  about  a  year,  then  moved  to  Oregon.  The 
Halts',  Eddy  and  Jamae  moved  back  to  Oklahoma. 
Harry  and  Shirley  Saunders  moved  to  Beaver  Creek. 
He  was  an  accountant.  The  Jacobson 's  moved  from 
Beaver  Creek,  and  the  Henry's  moved  into  Dubois. 
Bernard  and  Shirley  Sherman  and  their  two  girls 
moved  to  Beaver  Creek,  from  Minnesota.  Sid  and 
Ann  Wheeler  and  their  three  children  moved  to  Beaver 
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Creek,  from  Illinois.  They  were  friends  of  Will 
Anderson. 

About  this  time,  Bill  Anderson  became  very  ill 
with  cancer.  He  died  in  the  late  summer.  Will  had 
been  managing  the  ranch  for  the  past  year.  The  next 
spring,  because  of  low  farm  prices,  the  partners  of 
Beaver  Creek  Ranch,  decided  to  rent  the  ranch  to 
Wallace  Robinson  and  E.  J.  Steinke  of  Idaho  Falls. 
Robinson  was  from  Newdale,  Idaho.  They  rented  the 
ranch  for  a  year  and  then  turned  it  over  to  Virgil 
Jahuke  of  American  Falls,  Idaho.  All  the  time  Neil 
was  the  farm  manager.  Most  of  the  people  moved, 
who  lived  on  the  ranch.  McSpadden's  were  about  the 
only  ones  who  stayed.  Lynn  and  Gayle  Smith  moved 
here  about  1975,  from  Illinois.  Their  three  children 
were:  Tony,  Teri  and  Jamie. 

Elden  and  Linda  Gray  and  four  children 
moved  to  Beaver  Creek,  From  Oakley,  Idaho,  living 
their  about  2  years,  then  moved  to  Oregon.  "Bob" 
McSpadden,  Neil's  brother,  moved  to  Beaver  Creek, 
lived  their  about  a  year  and  then  also  moved  to 
Oregon.  Stan  and  Lena  Nipple  lived  at  Beaver  Creek 
about  five  years,  then  moved  to  Oregon,  with  their 
three  children,  along  with  the  Chase  Family.  Lena 
was  Sharon  Chase's  sister.  Tony  and  Rosa  Perez 
moved  to  Beaver  Creek.  Tony  worked  for  the  ranch 
when  the  McSpadden 's  moved  there.  They  lived  in 
Dubois  most  of  the  time.  Lynn  and  Anne  Rose  moved 
to  Beaver  Creek.  They  also  worked  for  Beaver  Creek 
when  McSpadden 's  move  there,  but  they  also  lived  in 
Dubois  most  of  the  time. 

When  Wallace  Robinson  took  over  Beaver 
Creek,  Bill  and  Donna  Edgington  moved  to  the  ranch 
and  helped  manage  it.  Their  four  children  were:  Eric, 
Susanne,  Brian,  and  a  married  daughter,  Kelly.  Blair 
and  Kelly  Wilding  moved  to  the  ranch  after 
Edgington's  came.  They  had  two  children:  Heath  and 
Kate.  Jack  and  Helen  Scott  with  their  two  children: 
Jennifer  and  Janell,  lived  at  Beaver  Creek  for  about 
three  years.  They  came  from  Idaho  Falls. 
Edgington's  and  Wilding's  moved  to  Hamer.  In  the 
Spring,  1979,  Virgil  Jahnke  moved  his  farming 
operation  to  Ontario,  Oregon.  The  Tony  Perez  and 
Lynn  Rose  families  moved  out  there.  The  ranch  was 
rented  out  to  several  families  from  the  Idaho  Falls 
area.  Bob  and  Brenda  Shirley,  with  their  two  children 
moved  to  the  Ranch,  from  Osgood.  They  worked  for 
E.  J.  Stevike.   "Joe"  and  Alice  Worthen,  with  their 


four  boys,  moved  to  the  Ranch.  They  had  four 
children:  Mick,  Jill,  Jonie  and  Jackie. 

In  May,  1978,  Janiel  McSpadden,  was 
graduated  from  Clark  County  High  School.  She  went 
to  Ricks  College  the  next  two  years.  In  May,  1980, 
Jim  McSpadden  was  graduated  from  Clark  County 
High  School.  In  the  fall  1979,  all  six  of  the 
McSpadden  children  attended  the  Clark  County 
Schools.  Kelli,  was  in  kindergarten,  with  Kathy 
McDevitt  as  her  teacher;  Brad  was  in  second,  Ruth 
Willis  was  his  teacher  she  also  taught  first  grade); 
Darin  was  in  fifth,  Roger  Arntson  was  his  teacher; 
Sherrill  was  in  seventh;  Carla  was  a  Junior;  and  Jim 
was  a  Senior. 

In  the  summer,  the  older  McSpadden  childreh 
always  had  a  lot  to  do.  They  could  mow  and  water 
lawns,  rogue  potatoes  and  grain.  Sometimes  they 
worked  in  the  potato  packing  plant.  The  McSpadden 
family  was  very  active  in  the  LDS  Church  in  Dubois. 
Ethel  May  worked  in  the  Relief  Society  and  Primary. 

In  June,  1980,  the  McSpadden 's  moved  to 
Rupert,  Idaho. 

COMPILED  BY  MCSPADDEN  FAMILY 


ORVILLE  D.  MCVICKER 

Orville  D.  McVicker  at  the  time  of  his 
marriage,  believed  to  be  in  the  fall  of  1924,  was  in 
partnership  with  Henry  Therneau  of  upper  Medicine 
Lodge. 

At  various  times  he  had  owned  his  own  farms 
at  Fritz  Creek,  Camas  and  also  in  Filer,  Idaho. 

He  lost  his  wife  while  living  at  Filer  in  the 
spring  of  1943. 

He  was  employed  as  a  farm  helper  by  Tommy 
Katseannas  in  Hamer. 

Prior  to  this  he  had  been  herding  sheep  a  few 
years  at  the  Denning  and  Clark  Sheep  Company  at 
Small.  To  many  of  his  friens  he  was  better  known  as 
"Doc." 

"Doc"  passed  away  at  the  age  of  69  of  a  heart 
attack  while  at  an  Idaho  Falls  cigar  store  in  March, 
1946. 

COMPILED  FROM  CLARK  COUNTY  ENTERPRISE 
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MEDICINE  LODGE  OLDTIMERS 


T? 


"Will"  Colson  Cattle  on  Woods  Ranch 
1929 

HISTORY  OF  UPPER  MEDICINE  LODGE 

—  Well,  in  the  early  days,  before  there  was  any  fence 
between  Idaho  and  Montana  on  the  state  line,  there 
was  quite  a  drift  between  the  Idaho  cattle  and  the 
Montana  cattle.  The  riders  kept  pretty  good  track  of 
their  cattle,  keeping  them  pretty  well  separated,  but 
there  were  always  some  that  would  get  by.  Every  fall 
it  would  be  a  job  for  a  couple  of  fellows  to  go  over 
and  gather  up  the  cattle  on  the  Montana  side  and  bring 
them  home.  I  made  the  trip  several  times,  and  it 
would  be  a  pretty  cold  trip;  it  would  be  between 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 

One  year  "Al"  Colson  and  myself  went  over, 
and  we  were  there,  oh,  probably  a  week,  gathering  up 
cattle.  We  got  some  up  around  Snowline  and  some 
down  as  far  as  Dell.  We  had  a  little  bunch  of  cattle 
that  we  had  put  in  the  Archery  Seabold  field.  We 
rode  to  Lima  and  were  figuring  on  going  home  the 
next  morning.  In  Lima  we  met  a  fellow  by  the  name 
of  Jimmy  Dodd,  who  had  a  ranch  up  on  Centennial 
Valley,  and  he  was  tickled  to  death  to  see  us.  He  had 
bought  some  cows  up  at  Cascade  and  shipped  them 
down  to  Lima.  He  unloaded  them  there  and  took  the 
calves  off  the  cows,  and  took  the  calves  to  Centennial 
Valley.  He  wanted  to  bring  the  cows  over  to 
Medicine  Lodge,  on  the  Idaho  side.  He'd  bought  hay 
on  the  T.E.  Wood  place,  that's  now  owned  by 
Hoggan's;  there  were  two  or  three  years  hay  there  and 


"Jimmy"  Dodd  had  been  over  and  bought  it,  and 
wanted  to  bring  those  cows  over  to  feed  up.  There 
were  seven  hundred  head  of  them.  We  decided  that  it 
would  be  a  petty  good  deal,  if  we  put  our  cattle  in 
with  Dodd's  and  we  would  help  him  over  with  them. 

He  had  two  riders,  "Herb"  Arnold  and  "Dan" 
Cochran,  but  he  figured  that  he  needed  somebody  to 
help  them. 

The  next  morning  we  went  down  to  the 
stockyards  and  let  the  cows  out.  They  were  hungry, 
and  mad,  because  they'd  had  the  calves  taken  off  of 
them  and  we  had  quite  a  chase  with  them  around 
Lima.  We  had  cows  in  every  yard  in  Lima,  I  guess, 
and  we  were  pretty  busy  getting  them  out  of  the 
yards—dodging  clothes  lines  and  what  not,  so  we 
didn't  make  very  good  time.  We  got  out  of  Lima 
about  five  or  six  miles  to  what  was  known  as  the 
Boone  place,  and  when  we  got  there  Herb  Arnold, 
who  was  acting  sort  of  a  ramrod,  went  over  to  the 
house  to  see  if  we  could  spend  the  night  there.  We  put 
the  cattle  in  the  field,  but  when  he  came  back,  after  a 
while,  he  said  there  was  nobody  there,  nobody  was 
home,  but  we'd  stay  there  anyway.  So  we  did;  we 
went  over  to  the  barn,  they  had  hay  and  grain,  and  we 
took  care  of  our  horses,  then  we  went  to  the  house 
and  got  us  some  supper,  and  went  to  bed. 

TTie  next  morning  we  got  up  early.  Dan  and  I 
went  out  to  tend  to  the  horses  while  "Al"  and  "Herb" 
got  the  breakfast.  After  breakfast  we  cleaned  the 
place  up  as  good  as  we  could~we  did  the  dishes, 
swept  the  floor,  and  made  the  beds,  and  cleaned  out 
the  barn,  and  then  we  left. 

We  got  the  cattle  going  and  went  on  up  the 
creek  to  where  "Al"  and  I  had  left  our  cattle  the  night 
before.  They  seemed  to  go  quite  a  lot  better  after 
that—the  Idaho  cattle  knew  where  they  were  going  and 
kind  of  took  the  lead.  But,  it  was  a  long  day,  it  was 
quite  a  climb  coming  out  of  Little  Sheep  Creek  up 
onto  the  Divide,  and  we  were  tired,  so  we  just  turned 
the  cattle  loose  down  Warm  Creek  and  rode  down  to 
the  "Bill"  Colson  place  to  spend  the  night. 

When  "Bill"  Colson  found  out  what  we'd  done 
he  hit  the  ceiling— we'd  turned  all  those  loose  cattle  in 
on  his  winter  range,  and  he  didn't  like  that  a  bit.  He 
got  on  the  telephone  and  called  all  the  help  he  could 
get.  The  next  morning  we  went  up  there  and  we 
weren't  long  in  getting  them  out  of  the  Warm  Creek 
hills  and  down  to  the  Woods  place. 
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There  was  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  "Bob" 
Hittle  at  the  Woods  place,  a  Spanish-American  War 
veteran.  He'd  come  over  the  hill  to  help  us  over. 
We'd  met  him  the  second  day  at  Lima.  He  said  he 
would  come  over  to  help  us,  but  he  wanted  to  go  to 
Lima,  but  he'd  come  back  and  catch  up  with  us.  But 
he  never  did  catch  up  with  us.  He  was  about  two 
days  behind.  We'd  had  the  cattle  in  the  field  a  couple 
of  days  before  he  got  there. 

After  we  got  the  cattle  in  the  field  "Herb" 
Arnold  went  back  to  Montana  and  "Dan"  Cochran 
stayed  to  take  care  of  the  cattle. 

Along  about  the  first  part  of  April  it  came 
time  to  take  those  cattle  back  to  Montana.  "Jimmy" 
Dodd  came  over  and  made  arrangements.  He  hired 
"Wiff"  Waring,  Hollis  Shenton,  "Jay"  Edie,  and 
myself  to  help  "Dan"  take  the  cattle  back  to  Montana. 

The  arrangements  were  they  were  going  to 
take  them  up  Edie  Creek  to  the  Medicine  Lodge  Cattle 
Association  cow  camp  the  first  day,  then  they  figured 
they  could  go  on  over  the  hill  to  Monida.  So,  they 
got  hay  and  feed  for  the  horses  up  there  to  the  cow 
camp,  and  food  and  beds  for  us  riders,  then  we  went 
down  and  got  cattle  cut  out.  There  were  some  of  the 
cows  that  were  getting  heavy  with  calf  and  he  wanted 
to  cut  them  out  and  leave  them.  We  got  them 
straightened  out  and  started  up  Edie  Creek  with  them. 

We  got  up  above  the  cow  camp  field  and  we 
run  into  a  storm.  It  was  snowing  and  blowing  from 
the  north  and  those  old  cows  didn't  like  that--they  got 
thinking  about  their  bed  grounds  and  wanted  to  go 
back.  So,  we  night  herded  the  cattle  there.  Dan 
Cochran  and  I  sat  up  there  all  night,  herding  those 
cows  in  that  blizzard.  The  next  day  it  was  still 
storming  and  we  decided  that  we  couldn't  go  with 
them  that  day.  So,  "Dan"  and  I  went  down  and  went 
to  bed,  and  "Wiff"  and  Hollis  herded  the  cattle  that 
day;  Jay  went  back  down  to  dads  ranch  to  get  some 
more  food  and  horse  feed  so  we  could  spend  another 
night  there. 

The  next  night  the  wind  quit  and  the  storm 
was  over,  so  we  figured  that  we  could  start  out  the 
next  morning.  We  got  up  bright  and  early,  and  just  as 
soon  as  we  could  see  we  were  out  after  the  cattle.  We 
got  them  up  through  Edie  Creek  and  started  them  up 
a  big  long,  steep  ridge  there,  to  get  them  out  on  top  of 
the  divide.  The  side-hills  were  wet  and  frozen  and 
slick,  but  our  horses  were  all  sharp-shod  and  we  got 


along  all  right,  although  the  old  cows  didn't  do  so 
good.  Every  once  in  a  while  one  of  them  would  lose 
her  footing  and  down  the  hill  she'd  go.  There  was  a 
swale  at  the  bottom  of  this  ridge  that  we  started  up, 
and  they'd  light  in  that,  and  we'd  have  to  go  down 
and  pull  them  out  of  the  snow.  Some  of  them  were 
dead,  but  some  of  them  were  all  right,  and  we'd  get 
them  out  of  the  snow  and  leave  them. 

After  a  while  it  kind  of  thawed  out  enough  so 
that  their  footing  was  a  little  better  and  we  got  them 
out  on  top  of  the  ridge  and  followed  the  divide  around 
to  what  we  thought  was  Modoc.  But,  by  that  time  it 
was  late  and  it  was  dark,  and  we  couldn't  tell  where 
we  were.  We  got  them  started  down  a  long  ridge 
there—headed  for  Monida~we  thought.  There  was 
quite  a  little  snow  on  the  Montana  side  and  they  didn't 
want  to  go.  We  stayed  with  them  until  they  got  down 
to  where  the  snow  was  a  little  less  and  we  rode  off 
and  left  them.  We  figured  we'd  go  to  Monida  and 
finish  spending  the  night.  It  must  have  been  after 
midnight.  We  started  down  and  we  got  out  of  the 
snow  pretty  much,  except  in  the  swales  and  creek 
bottoms,  but  every  once  in  a  while  we'd  hit  drifts. 
Our  horses  pretty  nearly  gave  out  anyway,  so  we  got 
into  a  little  creek  bottom  and  decided  to  stay  there 
until  we  could  see  better  where  we  were  going,  in  the 
day  light.  There  were  little  old  green  willows  that 
grew  along  the  creek,  but  darn  little  wood  to  start  a 
fire.  We  had  to  work  like  the  dickens  to  find  anything 
to  start  a  fire  with.  But  anyway,  we  spent  the  night 
there—or  what  was  left  of  it.  Then  as  soon  as  we 
could  see,  we  got  up  on  our  horses  and  started  off. 

We  rode  quite  a  little  ways,  but  we  found  out 
that  we  were  headed  for  Snowline  instead  of  Monida. 
In  fact  we  were  right  at  Snowline  before  we  found  out 
where  we  were.  So,  we  had  to  ride  back  to  Monida. 
When  we  got  across  the  railroad  track  and  on  the 
road,  it  made  it  a  little  easier  going  for  the  horses. 
We  got  into  Monida  along  in  the  middle  of  the  fore 
noon,  put  our  horses  in  the  barn,  and  went  to  the 
hotel. 

The  hotel  was  run  by  a  couple  of  brothers. 
Clay  and  Orrey  Roselle,  and  their  wives.  They  served 
meals,  but  just  at  meal  time— there  were  no  short 
orders.  So,  we  had  to  wait  until  noon  to  get  anything 
to  eat.  After  we'd  had  dinner  we  started  out  to 
roundup  cattle  again.  Our  horses  were  well  filled  up 
by  then  and  they'd  got  to  rest  a  little,  so  we  felt  pretty 
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good  about  that. 

We  had  to  go  clear  back  over  into  the  head  of 
Middle  Creek  to  get  some  of  those  cows.  We  got  them 
gathered  up  and  headed  down,  and  got  them  into  a 
field  that  Dodd  had  rented  there  to  put  them  in.  It  was 
late  (midnight)  but  we  did  get  a  chance  to  go  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  we  got  up,  and  Mollis  and 
"Wiff'  stayed  there  to  help  "Dan"  a  few  days,  but 
Dad  had  work  for  Jay  and  me  to  do  at  home,  so  we 
headed  for  home.  After  "Wiff'  and  Mollis  had  helped 
Dan  for  a  few  days,  they  went  down  Beaver  Canyon 
and  through  Spencer  to  get  home  on  the  lower  end  of 
Medicine  Lxxlge  where  they  lived. 

"Jimmy"  Dodd  told  us  afterward  that  he  had 
settled  up  with  the  fellows  at  the  Boone  Ranch  and 
they  charged  him  fifty  dollars  for  spending  the  night 
there  with  those  seven  hundred  head  of  cattle.  I 
thought  that  was  pretty  good.  There  were  a  lot  of 
good  people  over  there  in  those  days. 

COMPILED  BY  ARTHUR  G.  EDIE 


MEDICINE  LODGE  FRIENDS 

"Tom"  Clark  purchased  a  ranch  from  Hudson 
Cattle  Company  of  Camas,  Idaho.  The  ranch  was 
located  up  Medicine  Lodge  Canyon.  "Tom"  Clark 
eventually  traded  his  property  to  T.  E.  Wood  for 
property  in  Idaho  Falls.  This  ranch  was  better  known 
as  the  Wood  Ranch,  however,  now  it  is  the  Moggan 
Ranch. 

Mrs.  Clark's  maiden  name  was  Miller.  She 
was  a  school  teacher.  One  of  her  brothers,  "Bill" 
Miller,  lived  at  Monida,  where  he  owned  and  operated 
a  gas  station  and  garage.  Another  brother.  Park 
Miller,  lived  at  Idaho  Falls.  Mr.  and  Mrs  Clark  rest 
in  the  Rose  Cemetery  at  Idaho  Falls. 

Elmer  Davis,  along  with  two  or  three  other 
large  families,  came  from  Boise  Valley  through  Lost 
River  to  Birch  Creek  to  go  to  Yellowstone  Park.  They 
camped  along  the  way  and  at  Medicine  Lodge  to  let 
the  horses  rest.  While  there  he  bought  a  320  acre 
ranch  from  Mrs.  S.  K.  Clark  for  $1,600.  The  ranch 
was  located  where  Molmes'  is  now.  They  sold  this 
ranch  in  1917  to  Denning  and  Clark  for  $4,000  and 
went  back  to  Boise  Valley.    They  bought  their  first 


automobile. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Menry  Nieter  came  from  Boise 
Valley  in  1909  to  Medicine  Lodge.  Me  bought  the 
Frank  Robinson  Ranch  from  Clyde  Mickman  -  later  he 
sold  his  holding  to  Granny  Gauchay  and  returned  to 
Boise  in  1917. 

G.S.  Daniels,  from  Los  Crose,  filed  on  a 
homestead  in  1914  on  Sweet  Sage  Flat  area,  four 
miles  southwest  of  Lidy  Hot  Springs.  In  1915  with 
his  wife,  Sadie,  and  his  daughter,  Eunice,  they 
returned  to  Dubois  and  built  a  two  story  log  house  and 
barn  on  the  farm  that  year.  Due  to  drought  and  more 
dry  years  they  moved  back  to  Los  Crose,  Washington, 
and  retired  in  1918. 

Walter  Wright  was  a  meat  cutter  who  came 
from  Butte,  Montana.  Me  bought  a  meat  market  in 
1918  from  "Ed"  Palmer.  The  Meat  Market  building 
was  a  small  frame  building  which  stood  next  to  the 
Palmer  Hotel  on  the  west  side.  This  same  frame 
building  housed  a  shoe  repair  shop  in  the  late  30s  and 
early  40s,  after  which  it  disappeared.  The  Palmer 
building  was  the  former  Orson  Rasmussen  Hotel.  In 
1927  Wright  closed  his  shop  and  went  back  to  Butte, 
Montana.  A  few  years  later  he  moved  to  Washington 
and  retired.  Mr.  Wright  died  in  1953,  his  wife  joined 
him  in  1968. 

Nora  Gallagher,  worked  at  the  Fremont  Cash 
Store  on  the  east  side  of  town,  and  also  at  the  Railroad 
Depot  for  a  few  years.  In  1908  Mrs.  Gallagher  wed 
Mr.  Gallagher,  a  railroad  engineer.  He  died  in  1952. 
Mrs.  Gallagher  died  in  Granger,  Utah  at  the  age  of 
92.    She  was  born  in  Missoula,  Montana,  in  1883. 

Rosco  Lane,  was  the  son  of  George  and 
Margaret  Ellis  Lane.  Mis  mother  was  a  sister  to  Ellis 
brothers  of  Medicine  Lodge  -  Jack,  "Ted",  Lewis.  He 
was  born  in  1893  and  lived  in  Camas  Meadows,  with 
his  folks  who  owned  a  ranch  there. 

In  1896  the  Upper  Medicine  Lodge  School 
was  located  at  the  Frank  Robson  Ranch  across  from 
the  Green  Ranch  -  it  was  a  log  building  and  was  later 
moved  to  the  Patelzick  Ranch  (1899).  In  1906  it  was 
replaced  by  a  large  one  room  building.  S.K.  Green 
bought  the  old  building  for  a  blacksmith  shop.  (The 
Green  Ranch  is  now  the  Jack  McGarry  Ranch.) 

Thomas  Stringham  homesteaded  south  of 
Indian  Creek  bench.  Mis  wife's  name  was  "Millie". 
They  had  a  son  by  the  name  of  La  Von  Stingham. 
Thomas  and  "Millie"  later  divorced.     "Millie"  then 
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became  the  wife  of  Lorenzo  "Ren"  Green  of  Medicine 
Lxxjge. 

Bachelor,  WiUiam  "Bill"  Ingram,  homesteaded 
on  the  flat  north  of  the  S.K.  Green  farm.  "Bill"  was 
referred  to  by  acquaintenace  as  "Lone  Bill."  Some 
reports  were  that  "Bill"  moved  on  to  Canada  to  make 
his  home. 

Bachelor,  Ray  Stark,  homesteaded  just  east  of 
Upper  Denning  and  Clark  ranch.  Reported  as  having 
made  a  home  in  Boise  Valley. 

Granville  and  Jane  Gauchay,  had  a  son  named 
Clark.  Rollo  and  LaPreal  Gauchay  had  three  children: 
Lillian,  married  a  Mr.  Williams  and  moved  to  Dillon, 
Montana;  Bernice  married  Leo  Berry,  and  eventually 
operated  the  ranch  on  Lower  Medicine  Lodge;  and 
son,  Phillip,  became  a  school  teacher,  and  married  a 
school  teacher  from  Provo,  Utah.  They  made  their 
home  in  Anchorage,  Alaska,  where  Phillip  died  at  a 
young  age.  Paul  Gauchay  had  an  early  homestead  on 
Indian  Creek.  He  married  Mable  Thomas  and  they 
ranched  on  Medicine  Lodge.  There  was  also  an 
Archie  Gauchay. 

Roy  Dingley  —  They  had  two  children:  Myron 
and  "Nellie".  It  seems  that  Mrs.  Ed  Drowns  and  Mrs. 
Dingley  were  sisters.  Henry,  Mrs.  Tillman's,  son, 
married  Nellie  Dingley.  Mrs.  Tillman  was  a  sister  of 
Mrs.  L.D.  "Judge"  Reynolds  of  Dubois. 
MORE  CLARK  COUNTY  RESIDENTS.... 

I  remember  Earl  Mains,  "Ted"  Zimmerman, 
Peter  "Pete"  Dowling. 

Earl  Mains  was  appointed  Clark  County 
Sheriff  with  "Ted"  Zimmerman  as  Deputy  Sheriff, 
February  1,  1919.  Earl  married  Miss  Pederson  of 
Idaho  Falls.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Peder  Pederson.  The  Pederson's  operated  a  tailor 
shop  for  years  in  Idaho  Falls. 

William  "Bill"  Denecke,  was  named  the 
second  Supt.  of  the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station  in 
the  early  20s. 

"Guy"  Cash,  was  an  early  proprietor  of  Lidys 
in  October,  1927. 

Capt.  E.T.  Hulaniski  was  the  father  of  Mrs. 
H.C.  Wood.  He  died  in  Ogden  in  1928.  He  was  a 
Civil  War  officer  and  was  once  in  a  Polish  County. 
He  opened  the  OSL  Stations  from  Dubois  to  Butte, 
Montana. 

COMPILED  BY  CARL  LEONARDSON 


MODOC  COUNTRY--MICKELSENS 


Reed  &  LeVaun  with  Gov  Evans 
at  the  oil  well 

The  Modoc  country  is  located  in  the 
Northwest  part  of  Clark  County,  bordering  Montana. 
The  Mickelsen  ranch  includes  approximately  6000 
acres  under  fence,  plus  the  Forest  Permit  that  goes 
with  it. 

Previous  owners  of  the  Modoc  were:  Henry 
Fitter—owned  parts  of  this  place  along  with  a  number 
of  other  people  during  the  early  part  of  the  1900s; 
George  Meyers--from  1945-1951;  Ed  Black-- 1951 
-1954;  Ed  House  from  Texas-  1954-1957;  Reed  and 
Talmage  Mickelsen- 1957- 1962;  Reed  and  LaVaun 
Mickelsen-  1962-to  present  1990). 

Reed  bought  a  section  of  ground  located  in  the 
middle  of  this  place  owned  by  Carlish  North  of 
Pocatello  in  1978.  Mr  and  Mrs  North  homesteaded 
this  place  many  years  ago,  when  their  three  boys  were 
small.  The  middle  son  had  an  affliction,  concerning 
the  lungs,  and  Mrs.  North  was  advised  by  a  Doctor  to 
take  him  to  a  dry  cold  place,  so  she  spent  most  of  her 
time  with  the  boys  in  this  area. 

Reed  and  LeVaun  Mickelsen  lived  in  Teton 
Basin,  South  of  Tetonia,  where  Reed  was  born  and 
raised.  We  were  married  in  1942,  then  spent  twenty 
years  of  our  married  life  there. 

We  had  two  children— Patricia  born  in  1945, 
and  Nick  "R"  born  in  1948. 

We  bought  the  Modoc  with  Reed's  brother, 
Talmage  and  Thelma  Mickelsen  in  December  1957. 

In  1962,  we  moved  to  Hamer  with  our  family. 
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and  also  became  the  owners  of  the  Modoc.  At  this 
writing,  we  have  owned  the  Modoc  for  thirty  years. 
We  farm  in  Hamer  and  winter  our  cattle  there. 

The  summers  are  spent  partly  at  the  Modoc. 
Our  family  and  grandchildren  dearly  love  spending 
time  at  the  Modoc  working  cattle,  fishing,  hunting, 
and  riding  horses.  It  is  a  cattleman's  paradise  and  we 
all  love  it. 

There  is  a  two  room  log  cabin,  a  large  barn 
and  a  set  of  corrals.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lynn  Barney  had 
a  small  grocery  store  and  post  office  at  Humphrey  for 
many  years.  We  certainly  missed  them  when  they 
retired.  If  I  forgot  something  we  could  always  go  to 
Humphrey  for  it,  about  nine  miles  from  the  cabin. 
Now  if  I  forget  something,  it  is  a  trip  to  Spencer  or 
Dubois.    And  now  the  Spencer  store  has  closed. 

Patricia  (Patty)  spent  her  senior  year  at  West 
Jefferson  High  School  in  Terreton,  Idaho,  graduating 
in  1963.  She  attended  one  year  a  at  Idaho  State 
University  at  Pocatello.  She  has  taught  dancing  (tap. 
Jazz,  Ballet,  and  clogging)  in  Hamer,  Terreton,  and 
Dubois  area  for  many  years.  Also  in  Idaho  Falls  area 
recently. 

"Patty"  married  Loyd  Gasser  from  Lima, 
Montana  in  September  1967.  They  make  their  home 
in  Hamer  and  run  their  cattle  at  the  Modoc  in  the 
summer,  also.  They  now  have  three  children:  Chip, 
born  November,  1971;  Chad,  born  June  1975,  and 
Penny  Jo,  born  February  1978. 

Nick  'R'  attended  High  School  at  West 
Jefferson,  graduating  in  1966.  He  married  Kathleen 
Orme  from  Terreton  in  November  1966.  They  live  in 
Hamer  and  run  their  cattle  at  the  Modoc  in  the 
summer.  They  have  five  children:  Scott  Reed,  born 
September  1967;  Shane,  born  February  1970;  Cheri, 
born  January  1,  1974;  Dari  Ann,  born  May  1978,  and 
Kandi  Lyn,  born  May  1980. 

COMPILED  BY  LEVAUN  MICKELSEN 


CLYDE  AND  EDWARDINE  BECHTOL 
MILLER 


Lynn.  Mark.  Lake.  Milton. 
Robin.  Edwardine.  Clyde 

My  parents  will  be  remembered  as  William 
"Bill"  and  Mary  Miller,  early  timers  of  Dubois. 

William  Lake  Miller  was  an  orphan.  He  was 
born  August  16,  1877,  and  passed  away  February  5, 
1956,  buried  in  Dubois. 

My  mother.  May  Magnum  Miller  was  born 
September  30,  1883.  She  passed  away  March  10, 
1952,  and  is  also  buried  in  Dubois. 

As  a  young  man  he  came  from  West  Virginia 
by  horse  and  buggy  with  his  friend,  Roy  Lemons. 
They  started  out  with  a  horse-drawn  buggy  and  $7. 
By  living  off  the  land,  working  a  bit,  and  shooting 
grouse  along  the  way,  they  arrived  in  Idaho  with  the 
same! 

"Bill"  Miller  went  on  to  Baker,  Oregon,  and 
got  a  job  bringing  sheep  back  to  southern  Idaho.  He 
finally  landed  in  Island  Park.  At  least  one  winter 
there,  he  carried  mail  on  9-foot  skis. 

My  mother,  Mary  Mae  Margaret  Magdeline 
Rowe,  was  born  in  Colorado,  September  30,  1883. 
She  passed  away  February  10,  1952,  and  was  buried 
in  Dubois.  She  came  with  her  family  to  Market  Lake 
(Roberts)  and  then  to  Island  Park,  in  a  covered  wagon. 
They  settled  not  far  from  the  Harriman's  "Railroad 
Ranch"  and  became  good  friends  of  that  family. 
When  Mae  fell  on  a  pair  of  scissors  and  lost  an  eye, 
the  Harrimans  took  her  to  the  St.  Anthony  hospital 
and  stood  by  till  she  was  out  of  danger. 

After  "Bill"  and  Mae  met,  they  would  go  on 
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skis  to  dance  all  night  at  the  Harriman  house  and  eat 
breakfast  before  going  home. 

They  were  married  in  St.  Anthony,  May  24, 
1904.  In  a  few  years  they  had  six  children:  Bertha, 
John,  Mary,  and  Clyde,  living  to  maturity.  LeeRoy 
was  born  February  25,  1905  and  died  March  7,  1905, 
and  Lake  Simons  was  born  June  9,  1913  and  died 
November  8,  1913.  Times  were  hard  during  these 
years,  and  doctors  or  midwives  were  not  always 
available,  consequently,  May  assisted  in  the  birth  of 
several  of  her  own  children. 

Dad  got  a  job  as  fireman  on  the  Railroad  at 
Dubois.  He  bought  a  dry  farm  from  the  edge  of  town 
north,  and  plumb  up  to  Jim  Paul's  place.  The  old 
cave  opening  was  on  our  property-we  used  to  explore 
clear  under  the  railroad  track  and  come  out  in  the 
creek  bottom  (after  it  had  dried  up).  Dad's  sister, 
Emma  Miller  Lair,  lived  near  us  and  baked  for  the 
townsfolk. 

We  ran  the  dairy  for  years,  peddling  milk  by 
wagon  or  sleigh  around  town,  and  later  by  Model  T~ 
had  to  heat  that  up  on  cold  mornings.  Once  Dad 
cranked  and  cranked,  then  he  kicked  it;  it  started  and 
pinned  him  against  the  wall. 

We  used  to  put  up  lots  of  ice  for  our  dairy, 
for  old  Sam,  Roy  Matsumura,  Jim  Paul,  and  others. 
Every  year  Dad  would  drop  a  piece  and  smash  a  toe. 

On  the  farm  there  was  this  bull  and  a  young 
cow  dog  that  were  sort  of  a  strange  pair.  Whenever 
the  bull  bellered,  the  dog  took  it  as  a  signal  to  run  him 
to  the  loafing  shed;  once  there  the  dog  was  satisfied 
and  the  bull  felt  safe.  One  day  that  bull  cornered  Dad 
in  the  barn  and  the  only  thing  that  saved  him  was  a 
pitchfork;  he  struck  him,  the  bull  bellered  and  the  dog 
came  just  in  time  to  the  loafing  shed.  We  decided  to 
sell  the  ornery  critter  and  were  taking  him  to  the 
railroad  stockyard  and  were  having  a  time,  about 
where  the  water  tanks  are,  when  the  dog  heard  the 
bellowing,  broke  out  of  the  place  we  had  him  in  and 
he  rounded  up  the  bull  and  fetched  him  all  the  way 
back  to  the  loafing  shed. 

Mother  was  one  of  the  town's  fine  cooks,  but 
she  sometimes  had  problems  too.  When  the  creek 
dried  up  we'd  have  to  sneak  cooking  water  from  the 
;  railroad.  And  one  time  Dad  bought  a  pig  that  had 
been  raised  out  in  the  sagebrush,  and  when  Mom 
cooked  it,  it  smelled  just  like  a  rattlesnake.  There  was 
always   lots   of  chicken   and   lots   of  company   on 


Sundays.  The  little  dry  farm  house  seem  to  bulge. 
So,  the  folks  being  so  hospitable,  it  was  natural  to  take 
in  boarders  when  we  moved  to  town.  It  seemed  that 
school  teachers  and  people  ft"om  the  airport  soon  filled 
the  big  comfortable  house  at  the  end  of  south  Oakley 
Street  (now  owned  by  Vic  Christensen).  Mother  and 
Dad  did  very  well  coping  with  all  their  wishes. 
Mother  was  proud  of  that  house;  on  Fridays  she  and 
Mrs.  Adam  Black  would  clean  till  it  shined. 

In  1938  Ella  Robins  and  Edwardine  Bechtol 
were  two  of  the  teachers  who  came  to  Dubois,  and 
who  enjoyed  Mom's  good  nature  and  great  cooking 
for  some  years,  and  in  1941  Edwardine  and  I  were 
married  over  by  the  Tetons. 

Edwardine  would  pay  for  her  board  and  room, 
which  was  around  $30  a  month  from  her  paycheck. 
She  had  a  sizeable  amount  left,  so  decided  to  buy  a 
house  from  "Hop"  Thomas.  It  was  a  former  home  of 
"Hops"  located  near  the  Rees  Thomas  home  on 
Medicine  Lodge.  After  she  and  I  were  married  we 
moved  it  into  Dubois.  LaMont  Hodges  helped  to  dig 
the  basement.  We  seemed  to  have  a  time  lining  up  the 
walls,  so  when  Edwardine  went  on  a  trip  home,  we 
decided  to  tear  some  of  it  down  and  rebuild.  We 
purchased  property  in  Dubois,  and  located  the  home 
across  the  street  from  the  LDS  Church. 

Uncle  Milton  Miller  would  spend  his  leave 
with  us,  when  he  was  recruiting  sergeant  in  Seattle 
(He'd  been  in  the  Spanish  American  and  World  War 
I),  We  looked  forward  to  his  coming.  He  would  treat 
us,  and  tell  us  interesting  war  stories,  and  he  loved 
slot  machines.  Later  when  he  retired  in  Dubois,  we 
made  a  saw  out  of  a  Model  A,  and  he  helped  us  cut 
wood.  It  cost  for  $3  to  $5  a  cord,  delivered,  and  that 
was  real  good  money. 

Just  before  the  second  World  War,  we  bought 
a  trucking  business,  and  would  haul  anything  from  a 
ton  of  coal  to  a  spool  of  thread.  Many  a  cold  night  I 
hauled  rambunctious  cattle  to  Idaho  Falls.  And  once, 
most  of  the  town  was  roused  up  by  Mayme  Ellis  at  the 
switchboard,  when  I  didn't  arrive  home  in  the  wee 
hours  (I  was  having  a  relaxin'  poker  game  at  the 
Legion).  As  a  trucker  I  earned  twenty  cents  per 
loaded  mile,  just  prior  to  World  War  II. 

It  was  at  this  time  I  was  drafted  into  the  U.S. 
Army,  where  I  served  1  1/2  years.  I  was  first 
stationed  at  Camp  Roberts,  California. 

Senator  Earl  Wright,  who  at  the  time  owned 
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and  operated  the  old  Reno  ranch,  upon  learning  of  my 
draft  notice,  offered  to  purchased  my  truck  and 
equipment.  He  told  me  I  could  could  get  what  was 
left  of  it  when  I  came  back  home.  Wright  said  he  did 
not  want  my  coal  business,  but  that  I  should  turn  that 
over  to  my  dad.  He  then  decided  to  buy  our  home  in 
Dubois  for  his  son  and  wife,  Boyd  and  Philipa  Wright. 

I  spent  the  war  years  in  various  southern  states 
and  Alaska,  while  the  folks  held  the  home  front. 
After  the  war,  we  made  frequent  visits  to  Dubois,  but 
since  I  was  going  to  Carpenter  School  in  Seattle,  and 
started  in  a  booming  building  business,  we,  like  many 
others,  didn't  return  to  the  home  town  to  live. 

Our  own  young  family  (Edwardine  and  mine) 
have  grown  up,  each  with  lives  of  their  own  including: 
Lake—is  a  design  engineer  for  Boise-Cascade  (paper 
building  products);  Mark—is  in  Aerospace  at  Boeings; 
Milton  and  Karen— are  both  computer  programmers; 
Robin— is  a  Family  Planning  Counselor;  Donald 
(Lynn's  husband)— is  a  Police  Sergeant;  and  Lynn— is 
a  wedding  consultant  and  Designer.  Edwardine  and  I 
celebrated  our  50th  Wedding  Anniversary  with  many 
friends  and  relatives  June  22,  1991  in  Seattle, 
Washington. 

I,  Clyde  H.  Miller  was  born  in  1920  at  Boise, 
Idaho,  son  of  Wm.  L.  and  Mary  May  Margaret 
Magdeline  Miller  of  Island  Park. 

My  memories  of  Dubois  include  good  games 
played  in  a  small  gym  with  a  shaky  floor  (before  the 
present  gym  was  built),  and  a  principal  who  knocked 
a  kid  downstairs,  and  my  taking  the  first  grade  twice. 

During  my  childhood  we  farmed  a  ranch  at 
Medicine  Lodge;  we  lived  north  of  Dubois  on  a  diary 
ranch  and  peddled  milk,  then  moved  to  the  big  house 
in  the  south  part  of  town. 

Then  after  my  mother  rented  my  bedroom  to 
the  teacher,  Edwardine  Bechtol,  I  later  came  home 
and  we  became  good  friends.  Well,  one  thing  led  to 
another  and  we  would  go  to  the  games  together,  drive 
over  the  tracks  to  look  at  the  moon  or  sometimes  the 
burning  sagebrush.  We  also  went  skiing  too,  and  then 
one  day  after  skiing  we  heard  on  the  car  radio  that 
Pearl  Harbor  was  bombed. 

I  was  a  trucker,  soldier,  and  a  builder  for  32 
years  in  the  Seattle  area. 

I  didn't  have  any  civic  and  political  activities, 
so  I  stayed  out  of  trouble. 

My  brother  John  married  Helen  Colson  of 


Small,  Idaho;  Bertha  married  Elmer  Ohman,  a 
railroader,  and  Mary  married  Dick  Larrabee  from 
American  Fork,  Utah,  now  living  in  Battle  Mt., 
Nevada.  Mary  and  Dick,  have  celebrated  their  60th 
anniversary  in  the  early  1990s. 

My  memories  of  our  old  home  town  of 
Dubois,  Idaho  are  precious. 

EMILY  ELIZABETH  MILLER  LAIR 

"Emma"  Miller  Lair  was  born  in  Monroe 
County,  West  Virginia,  August  11,  1879,  the  youngest 
of  five  children  of  Simeon  M.  and  Eliza  E.  Patton 
Miller.  Her  father  died  when  she  was  five  and  the 
following  year  her  mother  died.  She  was  raised  in 
various  homes,  she  finally  moved  to  Pocatello,  where 
he  brothers  were  located  and  there  she  met  Wm.  Scott 
Lair. 

They  were  married  in  1924  and  homesteaded 
in  Clark  County. 

He  died  in  1936  and  she  died  in  1959.  She 
was  a  sister  of  William  "Bill"  and  Milton  A.T.  Miller, 
who  were  also  early  settlers  in  Clark  County.  Milton 
never  married.  They  are  all  buried  in  the  Dubois 
Cemetery. 

COMPILED  BY  CLYDE  H.  MILLER 


EUGENE  M.  "GENE"  MILLER 


Miller  Residence-Dubois 
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Eugene  M.  Miller  "Gene"  came  with  his 
mother  and  step-father,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Miller 
from  the  Birch  Creek  area  in  the  very  early  19(X)s. 

His  step-father  became  associated  with  Frank 
A.  Pyke  in  the  merchandise  business,  so  named  Miller 
&Pyke. 

David  Miller  married  Amelia  Kaufman,  who 
was  the  third  child  of  Meyer  Kaufman  of  Birch  Creek. 
She  was  born  in  Kaysville,  Utah,  in  1868.  They  lived 
on  a  cattle  ranch  on  Birch  Creek  in  1898. 


Amelia  Kaufman  Miller 

Their  move  into  Dubois  was  to  merge  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Pyke,  to  establish  the  Miller  and 
Pyke  Mercantile  Store,  one  of  the  pioneer  firms  of  its 
time. 

Amelia  helped  in  the  store,  as  well  as  assisting 
the  sick  and  those  in  trouble  in  the  new  community. 
She  was  interested  in  establishing  a  religious  function. 
Thus,  she  and  Mrs.  Pyke  were  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  little  Episcopal  Church  in  Dubois. 
Here  she  taught  Sunday  School  classes  regularly. 

David  passed  away  in  1914,  and  Amelia  some 
years  later. 

You've  heard  of  the  Miller  and  Pyke  Store 
in  Dubois?  Well,  here's  another  short  story 
concerning  the  same. 

The  Railroad  Company  moved  to  the  Dubois 
site  in  1892  or  1893.  They  put  down  a  line  to  the 
creek  and  dug  a  well  600  feet  deep.  The  Bunting 
Company  moved  their  store  from  Camas  to  Dubois, 
D.  Frank  Pyke  was  manager  of  the  Bunting  Store.  In 
a  few  years  Frank  Pyke  and  David  Miller  bought  out 


the  Bunting  Store  and  ran  same  for  a  good  many 
years.  They  did  more  to  settle  the  country  up  than 
any  other  concern.  A  man  with  good  credit,  who 
needed  supplies,  could  make  arrangements  to  settle  up 
in  the  fall. 

Their  customers  were  wide  spread,  from 
Idaho,  Montana  and  Wyoming. 

In  1911  or  1912  Frank  Pyke  sold  his  interest 
to  James  C.  Gayle  and  the  store  was  known  as  "Miller 
and  Gayle." 

David  Miller  died  in  1914,  and  Amelia  and 
her  son  "Gene"  continued  in  the  store  business  until 
1919.  Prior  to  this,  however,  Amelia  moved  to  Idaho 
Falls,  where  her  neices  and  other  relatives  were 
always  welcome. 

"Gene",  consequently,  became  associated  with 
James  T.  Gayle  at  the  same  location  with  the  business 
being  known  as  Miller  &  Gayle.  "Jim"  was  married 
to  Arnelia's  sister,  Nettie  Kaufman  Gayle. 

"Gene"  became  sole  owner  of  the  firm  for 
several  years  until  1919,  when  he  quit  the  business 
and  eventually  moved  to  Berkeley,  California,  with  his 
wife,  Gladys,  and  three  children. 

The  "Gene"  Miller  family  during  retirement 
years  returned  to  Idaho  Falls  and  purchased  a  home  on 
Lee  Street.  "Gene"  continued  to  live  during  the 
summer  months  in  Idaho  Falls,  then  spending  most  of 
each  winter  in  Long  Beach,  California,  where  his  son 
resides,  until  "Gene"  passed  away.  One  daughter 
lives  in  Seattle,  the  other  daughter  lives  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

At  90  years  of  age  Eugene  Miller  submitted  this 
story. 

Gene  was  born  March  10,  1890,  in  Indiana. 

He  went  to  school  in  Dubois  and  also  in 
Pocatello  to  Idaho  State  University,  which  it  is  now 
named. 

Since  his  father  had  the  store,  this  is  where 
they  also  obtained  their  groceries. 

The  home  was  heated  with  coal,  and  of  course 
had  no  plumbing. 

The  family  attended  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Dubois. 

Miller's  first  job  was  at  12  years  of  age  when 
he  rode  a  derrick  horse  during  haying. 

He  remembers  the  livery  stables,  hotels,  and 
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saloons  in  Dubois,  and  also  that  the  winter  of  1911 
was  a  bad  one. 

"Gene"  and  his  future  wife,  Gladys,  met  while 
they  were  at  school  in  Montana.  They  were  married 
in  Missoula,  Montana.  Their  three  children  were  to 
include  --  David,  born  in  1915  in  Montana,  Marjorie, 
born  in  1917  in  Dubois  and  Dorothy,  born  in  1922, 
also  in  Dubois. 

Gladys,  "Gene's"  devoted  wife,  taught  piano 
in  Dubois  for  many  years  while  the  family  resided 
here.  She  was  most  civic  minded  and  was  an  ardent 
worker  in  the  maintenance  of  the  then  Episcopal 
Church,  later  changed  to  a  Catholic  Church.  (Now 
Heritage  Hall  Museum) 

Gladys  passed  away  several  years  ago. 

"Gene"  a  lover  of  horses,  did  a  great  deal  of 
range  riding  as  a  young  man.  Mr.  Miller  remembers 
working  with  the  cattle  and  horses  in  the  good  old 
days. 


Gene  Miller.  James  Webster. 

Eunice  &  "Tom"  Clark. 

Carl  Leonardson 

Story  by  "Gene"  -  I  had  quite  an  outfit  to 
haul  water.  I  used  five,  five  gallon  cans  in  the  front 
wagon  and  four  cans  in  the  back  wagon. 
One  summer  the  Dubois  well  was  broken  down  and  all 
the  water  we  had  in  town  was  in  the  helper  engine's 
water  tanks.  One  day  a  hobo  was  watching  the  men 
working  on  the  well  and  he  told  them  if  they  would 
make  a  grab  hook  to  his  design  he  would  get  that  stuff 
out  of  the  well.     He  did  and  put  the  well  back  in 


operation.  The  crew  on  the  well  had  been  working 
several  days,  was  surprised  at  the  hobo's  suggestion. 
It  was  hundred  years  in  1977  since  my 
grandfather,  Meyer  Kaufman,  had  charge  of  the  stage 
station  at  Hole-in-the-Rock,  just  north  of  Dubois. 
That  year  the  Indians  were  on  the  war  path  —Nez 
Perce  tribe.  All  stages  from  Salt  Lake  and  etc,  were 
not  running.  The  south  bound  stations  from  Montana 
were  supposed  to  pick  grandfather  and  family  up  but, 
could  not  get  through  so  they  were  stranded.  They 
did  get  word  to  him  to  get  out  of  there.  He  did  not 
have  time  to  do  this,  so  he  hid  himself,  wife  and  five 
children  in  a  cave,  not  far  from  the  station.  I  was  in 
this  large  cave  in  1904  and  remember  seeing  some 
records  where  the  Redfords  had  been  there  and  several 
others.  The  Indians  missed  the  station  so  the  family 
returned  to  the  station  the  next  day. 

INFORMATION  SENT  TO  CARL  LEONARDSON  BY 
LETTERS  FROM  "GENE"  MILLER/1977 


GEORGE  A.  AND  MABEL  SHIFFLER 
MILLER  (CASKEY) 


.» 


George.  Florence.  Mabel 

One  of  the  early  dry  farmers  couples  of  Small, 
Idaho,  were  Mathias  "Matt"  J.  and  Delia  Mae  Shiffler 
and  family.  They  moved  to  Buhl  in  1909,  then  to 
Small  in  1914,  during  the  "boom"  of  the  counties 
homesteaders.  "Matt"  was  a  good  farmer,  working  up 
his  ground  early  in  the  spring,  then  instead  of  drilling 
the  seed,  he  would  broadcast  his  barley  seed. 
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When  they  first  arrived  their  home  was  a  tent. 
While  still  living  in  the  tent  the  older  children  had  a 
group  of  young  folks  in  to  play  cards,  when  a  blizzard 
came  up.  Consequently,  they  became  snow  bound  and 
spent  a  long  night  playing  cards.  The  home  was 
located  at  the  mouth  of  Rocky  Hollow,  west  of  the  last 
location  of  the  Medicine  Lodge  School,  just  over  a 
mile  to  the  west  from  the  main  road.  The  location 
gave  their  home  quite  a  bit  of  protection  from  the 
weather.  They  dug  a  cellar  into  the  foothills  to  store 
their  winter  supply  of  food. 

"Matt"  was  a  road  contractor,  with  his  own 
work  teams,  and  continued  to  contract  many  road  jobs 
of  the  area.  One  such  contract  was  in  Nevada  for 
which  he  hired  two  local  young  fellows.  Mollis 
Shenton  and  "Wiff'  Waring  to  go  on  the  job.  In  those 
days  they  used  the  slip  scraper  and  team  of  horses  for 
road  work.  When  moving  to  a  job  they  would  travel 
by  train,  loading  animals  and  equipment  in  a  railroad 
box  car. 

About  the  time  of  the  drought,  the  Shiffler 
family  left  their  dry  farm,  with  "Matt"  continuing  road 
construction  work. 

Their  children  included:  Mable,  who  married 
George  Miller,  who  was  with  the  Forest  Service;  Ruth 
also  married  a  Miller,  and  lived  in  Mackay;  Dorothy 
became  Mrs.  Twiss,  retiring  in  Sun  City,  Arizona.  A 
fourth  daughter,  preceded  them  in  death. 

The  children  first  attended  the  Medicine  Lodge 
School,  continuing  the  upper  classes  at  the  Dubois 
school. 

Mabel  married  George  A.  Miller  at  Dubois, 
January  21,  1924.  They  lived  at  the  Warm  Springs 
Ranger  Station  until  1926,  when  they  moved  to 
Mackay  and  lived  at  the  Pass  Creek  Ranger  Station. 
The  Warm  Springs  Station  was  well  built.  All  the 
furniture  was  made  from  nearby  timber.  The  Warm 
Springs  provided  an  ideal  swimming  pool  or  bath  area 
in  the  back  yard.  Eventually  this  station  was 
discontinued,  all  buildings  were  burnt  down. 

In  1943,  George  and  Mabel  moved  to  their 
ranch  on  Barton  Flat  where  they  ranched  until  1955, 
when  they  came  to  Mackay. 

George  passed  away  in  1962. 

Mable  then  married  Oval  Caskey  in  1963,  and 
continued  to  live  at  Mackay. 

She  was  a  active  member  of  a  number  of 
organizations  including:  Mackay  Community  Church, 


Harmony  Chapter  No.  44,  Order  of  Eastern  Star,  the 
Christian  Women's  Club,  Bailey  Bible  Study  Group, 
American  Legion  Auxiliary,  Mount  Borah  Cowbelles, 
and  the  Thursday  Bridge  Club  in  Mackay. 

Mable  had  one  living  daughter,  Florence 
Johnson,  however,  a  son  preceded  her  in  death. 

Mable  passed  away  October  22,  1988  and  was 
buried  at  the  Mount  McCaleb  Cemetery  at  Mackay. 

COMPILED      FROM      FAMILY      RECORDS/HARRIET 
SHENTON 


HELEN  COLSON  MILLER 


Helen  Miller 

I,  Helen  Colson  Miller,  was  raised  on  my 
parents  cattle  ranch  in  Medicine  Lodge  Canyon.  I  was 
the  9th  child  of  12  born  to  "Bill"  and  Saddle  Colson. 
The  ranch  has  since  changed  hands  to  the  C.A. 
Garrett  ranch,  Dave  Corbett,  and  now  Jim  Tarpley. 

All  of  the  Colson  children  went  to  the  Edie 
school,  which  was  only  1  1/2  miles  south  of  the 
ranch,  across  the  road  from  the  George  B.  Edie  ranch. 
Our  school  was  one  small  room,  housing  grades  one 
to  second  year  of  high  school.  There  were  usually  4 
or  5  of  us  kids  from  the  Colson  family,  going  then. 
Neighbor  kids  were  Vernice,  "Tom",  Alice  and  Doris 
Stelzer;  Rite,  John,  Charles,  and  Lee  Owens;  2  girls 
and  1  boy  of  the  Conners  family  also  lived  over  by 
Weber  Creek. 
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In  the  winter  we  drove  a  team  of  horses 
hitched  to  a  sleigh,  then  a  buggy  when  the  snow  was 
gone,  to  school.  Millie,  Martha  and  I  finished  high 
school  in  Dubois.  Clay,  Leah  and  Ella  went  to  on  to 
the  Medicine  Lodge  school. 

Our  neighbors  in  the  Canyon  had  parties 
during  the  winter  months,  with  roads  open  to  sleigh 
travel  only.  We  had  picnics  at  Easter  and  the  4th  of 
July  at  Lidy  Hot  Springs,  in  the  Canyon  or  Island 
Park.  Cars  never  went  up  the  Canyon  in  the  winter 
time.  Lots  of  changes  were  made  after  the  "old 
timers"  were  all  gone,  that's  life! 

Spring  was  branding  time  and  putting  stock  on 
summer  range.  Then  came  haying,  which  took  two  or 
three  months.  I  usually  worked  in  the  field  setting 
nets  or  driving  bull  rake.  We  all  kept  busy.  As  our 
reward  Dad  usually  took  us  on  a  two  week  camping 
trip  in  the  spring  or  in  the  fall  after  haying  time.  A 
big  tent  was  our  bed,  then  we  cooked  on  a  campfire— 
big  breakfast  of  ham,  eggs,  hot  cakes  and  coffee,  then 
we  had  our  noon  lunch  and  a  big  supper.    It  was  fun! 

It  was  always  a  busy  time  on  the  ranch, 
feeding  cattle,  breaking  horses  to  ride  or  work  (pull  a 
sleigh  or  wagon),  hauling  timber  for  our  years  supply 
for  fires  to  cook  stoves  and  heaters,  butchering  hogs, 
and  curing  the  meat.  We  ate  beef  mostly.  My  Dad 
never  killed  deer  or  elk  for  food.  He  said  they  were 
too  pretty  to  kill. 

"Sam"  Freeman,  an  old  friend  of  Dads,  from 
Dillon,  Montana,  spent  a  couple  of  winters  with  us  at 
the  ranch.  He  played  the  fiddle  and  banjo.  I  have 
many  happy  memories  of  him  singing  and  playing  and 
teaching  us  kids  old  dance  steps. 

The  last  trip  I  took  with  my  Dad  and  family 
was  the  fall  of  1933.  We  went  up  to  Salmon  over  the 
pass  to  Missoula,  Montana  across  to  Butte,  and  Dillon 
and  stopped  at  three  lakes  (Cliff,  Wade,  and  not  far 
from  Henry's  Lake). 

Kerosine  lamps  for  lights  was  used  as  we  had 
no  electricity—carried  water  from  the  creek  for  all  our 
household  needs-then  had  to  carry  it  all  back  outside 
again  when  we  were  through  with  it. 

My  Dad  always  had  hired  men  to  help  on  the 
ranch.  My  oldest  brother.  Clay,  rode  with  the  cattle. 
He  herded  them  up  Divide  Creek,  which  is  near  the 
Montana  boarder,  not  too  far  from  Dillon  or  Lima. 
Their  were  cattle  driven  to  Idaho,  to  summer  range, 
from  Montana.      Martinells,    "Lee"   and  Paul,   and 


Sonny  Peterson,  "Herb"  Foster,  "Bun"  Patterson, 
"Ed"  Cockran,  all  were  among  our  cowboys  of  those 
good  old  days.  "Dave"  Jernberg  drove  herds  of  cattle 
up  from  Mud  Lake  to  pasture  on  the  summer  range. 
Those  were  exciting  days,  with  lots  of  work  in 
the  kitchen  to  feed  all  the  men.  Then,  we  would  all 
go  to  dances  at  Lima,  Montana  or  Lidy  Hot  Springs. 
We  could  usually  depend  on  my  brother.  Clay,  to  take 
all  of  us  girls  to  the  dances. 


Helen.  John.  Gary.  "Billy".  Bruce 

I  became  the  wife  of  John  Miller,  a  son  of 
William  and  Mary  Miller,  who  were  old  timers  of 
Dubois.  Our  family  was  to  include  three  sons, 
"Billy",  Bruce  and  Gary. 

COMPILED  BY  HELEN  COLSON  MILLER 


"JIM"  MILLER 

It  is  believed  that  "Jim"  Miller  was  about  the 
second  settler  in  the  upper  Birch  Creek  Valley.  The 
small  house  he  built  near  Pass  Creek  on  his  land,  was 
later  known  as  the  Woods'  home  ranch.  "Jim"  had 
two  brothers,  "Tom"  and  "Dave".  His  brothers 
farmed  the  place  for  quite  some  time,  then  sold  to 
Harry  Bucklin,  who  in  turn  sold  to  the  Wood  Live 
Stock  Company. 

COMPILED  BY  PEARL  M.  OBERG 
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LINCOLN  A.  AND  LUCILLE 
WAKEFIELD  MILLER 

The  Byron  J.  Wakefield  family  came  to  Idaho 
after  1896,  as  my  youngest  uncle,  Albert,  was  born  in 
Ames,  Oregon,  that  year. 

The  family  consisted  of  Byron  J.  Wakefield, 
born  March  12,  1851,  in  Watertown,  New  Jersey,  his 
wife  Mary  Fewell  Wakefield  born  October  13,  1853, 
and  their  six  children,  Arthur,  Jessie,  Ada,  Charles, 
Lawrence  and  Albert. 

My  father,  Lawrence  B.  Wakefield,  was  born 
June  10,  1894,  in  Latham,  Kansas.  He  married  my 
mother,  Nell  B.  Wasson  Gasser,  in  1914. 

My  sister,  Blanche  Gasser  Wakefield  was  born 
in  Boise,  Idaho,  July  12,  1906.  She  passed  away  July 
3,  1971  in  Butte,  Montana. 

My  brother,  Stewart,  was  born  in  Lima, 
Montana,  March  31,  1918.  He  died  in  Tuscon, 
Arizona,  March  11,  1966. 

I,  Lucille  Wakefield,  was  born  in  Butte, 
Montana,  November  10,  1916.  I  was  a  baby  when  my 
father  had  his  Humphrey,  Idaho  homestead.  He  also 
was  an  engineer  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  when 
we  lived  in  Lima,  Montana. 

In  later  years  he  moved  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  where  he  was  employed  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad.  He  lived  there  until  he  died  in  September 
1963.    My  mother  died  in  Butte,  Montana,  in  1955. 

Uncle  Albert  lived  in  Humphrey  and  the 
Camas  area  for  years,  as  did  my  Aunt  Jessie 
Campbell.  Aunt  Ada  Robbins  lived  in  Humphrey, 
where  she  died  about  1932.  Uncle  Guy  died  in 
Denver,  Colorado;  Uncle  Arthur  in  California  and 
Aunt  Jessie  and  Uncle  Albert  in  Lewiston,  Idaho.  My 
Grandfather  Wakefield  is  buried  at  Humphrey,  Idaho, 
and  my  Grandmother  somewhere  in  Oregon. 

Lincoln  A.  Miller  and  I  were  married  in 
Dubois,  Idaho,  August  17,  1935.  We  have  three 
children,  Stewart,  born  December  21,  1941  in  Butte, 
Montana,  now  living  in  San  Diego,  California;  Linell 
B.,  born  April  28,  1947,  in  Butte,  Montana,  lives  with 
her  husband,  Leonard  Weakland,  and  two  sons,  Sean 
and  Eric  in  Boise,  Idaho;  Liza  D.,  born  March  10, 
1960  in  Butte,  Montana,  went  on  to  College  at 
Bozeman,  Montana. 

COMPILED  BY  LUCILLE  WAKEFIELD  MILLER\1980 


"TOM"  AND  BESSIE  FINK  MITCHELL 


"Tom".  Bruce. 
Pearl  (Oberg).  Florence.  Gladys  (Mitchell) 

"Tom's"  Mitchell's  main  interest  developed  in 
the  field  of  mining  in  the  Birch  Creek  Valley,  one  he 
pursued  for  many  years,  developing  several  properties 
in  the  Long  Canyon  area. 

He  was  born  April  27,  1896,  at  Fort  Benton, 
Montana  ~  a  son  of  Alex  and  Mary  Mitchell.  Other 
family  children  were:  Bruce  Mitchell,  Florence 
Mitchell  Wagoner,  Pearl  Mitchell  Oberg,  Gladys 
Mitchell  Hamilton,  Sandy  Mitchell  (1  more  sister) 

The  Mitchell  family  was  among  the  earliest 
settlers  of  the  Mud  Lake  area.  He  and  his  brothers 
helped  on  the  family  farm  while  they  were  growing 
up. 

During  World  War  I  he  served  in  the  Navy. 

Following  "Tom's"  release  from  the  service, 
he  married  Bessie  Fink,  September  29,  1919,  in 
Idaho.  They  lived  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  where  he 
worked  in  the  oil  fields,  returning  to  Mud  Lake  in 
1929.  At  this  time  his  father  returned  to  his  trade  of 
shearing  sheep,  so  "Tom",  with  his  brother,  took  over 
the  family  farm.  Farming  was  his  way  of  life  until 
retirement  in  1957. 

It  was  at  this  time  "Tom"  and  Bessie  purchased 
the  former  Jack  Jacoby  home  in  Dubois. 

"Tom"  then  found  more  time  to  devote  to  his 
mining  interest  at  this  time. 

He  purchased  the  old  Judge  Hoopes  home  that 
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was  located  in  the  area  of  the  present  Dubois  city 
park,  shortly  after  moving  to  Dubois,  and  moved  it  to 
Terreton  for  a  home  for  a  family  member. 

Bessie  was  born  August  14,  1901,  at 
Longdale,  Oklahoma,  a  daughter  of  Ben  and  Clara 
Fink.  In  1909  the  family  moved  to  the  Lost  River 
Valley. 

Bessie  was  instrumental  in  forming  the  Clark 
County  Extension  Homemakers  Council  and  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  organization.  She  served  many 
years  with  the  Clark  County  fair  and  also  judged  at 
many  local  county  fairs. 

She  was  known  for  her  flowers  and  baking 
skills.  Her  famous  yummy  maple  bars  will  not  be 
forgotten.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church, 
as  well  as  the  Ladies  Aid  organization. 

"Tom"  and  Bessie  were  the  parents  of  four 
sons:  Warren,  Thomas,  Donald  and  Lyle.  (Lyle  was 
killed  in  a  haying  accident  when  a  youngster). 

They  celebrated  their  golden  wedding 
anniversary  in  1969. 

Bessie  passed  away  at  the  age  of  72,  rather 
suddenly,  February  25,  1974.  Burial  was  at  Fielding 
Memorial  Park  in  Idaho  Falls. 


Grace  &  "Tom" 

"Tom"  later  married  Grace  Harriet  Richards, 
November  30,  1977,  at  Parker,  Arizona.  Grace  was  a 
widow,  from  Quartsite,  Arizona,  whom  he  met  while 
spending  the  winter  in  Arizona.  They  returned  to  live 
at  Dubois. 

"Tom"  was  active  in  community  affairs  in 
Mud  Lake  as  well  as  in  Dubois.  He  served  on  the 
school  board  in  Mud  Lake  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Dubois  Lions  Club  and  American  Legion.  He  served 
on  the  Dubois  City  Council  for  several  years. 

"Tom"  passed  away  at  the  age  of  83,  June  29, 
1979.     Interment  was  in  the  family  plot  in  Fielding 


Memorial  Park  in  Idaho  Falls. 

Grace  continued  to  live  in  Dubois  for 
sometime.  Their  home  was  sold  by  the  family  to  Joe 
Jacoby. 

Grace  in  time  became  reacquainted  with  a 
former  friend  and  brother-in-law,  "  Duke"  Wheeler, 
who  came  to  the  Dubois  area  and  was  employed  for  a 
time  at  the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station. 

Duke  and  Grace  have  since  married.  They 
live  in  Colorado,  near  Grand  Junction  where  they  built 
a  winter  home,  during  the  winters.  In  the 
summertime  Duke  herd's  sheep  for  Richard  Vadnais. 

COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD/NEWSPAPER 


OSCAR  AND  HILDA  STODDARD  MOON 

Hilda  Stoddard  was  born  at  Beaver  Canyon, 
October  9,  1897,  a  daughter  of  Sam  and  Harriet  Lee 
Stoddard.  Her  family  were  early  pioneers  of  Beaver 
Canyon,  establishing  one  of  the  sawmills  of  the  area, 
which  provided  the  railroad  ties  for  the  development 
of  the  Oregon  Shortline  Railroad. 

She  graduated  from  RicLs  College  with  a  B.A. 
degree  in  education  and  also  from  Albion  Normal 
School.  She  did  post  graduate  study  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California. 

She  was  an  elementary  school  teacher  in  the 
counties  of  Fremont  and  Madison  for  thirty-five  years. 

She  married  Oscar  Moon  at  St.  Anthony, 
December  22,  1919. 

Her  husband  passed  away  in  1954. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

They  were  the  parents  of  a  son:  G.  Keith 
Moon,  living  in  Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 

Hilda  died  at  the  age  of  81,  in  1978,  at  Idaho 
Falls.  Burial  was  at  the  Riverview  Cemetery  in  St. 
Anthony. 

COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD/RECORDS 


BRADFORD  N.  MOORE 


"Brad"  Moore  was  raised  on  Medicine  Lodge 
at  the  Gauchay  family  sheep  ranch. 

He  was  born  March  24,    1942,   to  Harlin 
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Raymond  Moore  and  Pauline  Gauchay  Moore.    His 
father  was  killed  in  World  War  II. 

His  mother,  Pauline,  had  a  home  on  the  ranch 
where  the  family  lived.  Brad  and  his  sister,  Linda 
loved  being  on  the  ranch  with  Grandma  and  Grandpa 
Gauchay.  He  attended  the  Medicine  Lodge  school, 
graduating  from  the  Clark  County  high  school  in 
Dubois. 


"Brad"  Moore.  Wavlette  Gauchav. 
Linda  Moore 

Brad  served  in  Vietnam  as  a  paratrooper  for 
the  First  Air  Team,  First  Airborne  Battalion  of  the 
U.S.  Army. 

On  March  27,  1976,  he  married  Ina  Smith 
Peasley.  They  made  their  home  in  Dubois.  He  was 
previously  married  to  Jean  Amy.  They  were  later 
divorced.  He  was  also  married  to  Jo  Ann  Dallas. 
They  were  also  later  divorced. 


;T'^^^X^^«^.■^  -  •^^^V 
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Ina  &  "Brad" 


Brad's  family  members  include  his  wife,  Ina 
of  Dubois;  daughter,  Christi  Hoggan  Berrett  of 
Roberts;  stepson,  Allen  Lynn  Peasley  of  Idaho  Falls; 
sister,  Robin  Robinett  of  Dubois,  and  two 
grandchildren.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his 
parents,  sister-  Linda  Christensen,  his  stepfather- 
Virgil  Robinett  and  a  granddaughter. 

Brad  passed  away  at  the  age  of  47  at  his  home 
in  Dubois  following  an  extended  illness,  September 
14,  1989.    Burial  was  by  cremation. 

Ina  still  maintains  Dubois  as  her  home. 

She  was  previously  employed  for  several  years 
in  Dubois  with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.     She  now 
drives  to  work  at  the  Site  during  the  week. 
COMPILED  BY  INA  MOORE 


ELIAS  AND  MARY  TYLER  MORRIS 


Amanda.  William.  Leona  &  Mary 

My  first  view  of  Indian  Creek  was  in  the  early 
evening,  as  our  small  family  arrived  in  a  covered 
wagon  from  Hibbard,  Idaho.  Our  weary  little  band 
consisted  of  my  father,  Elias  Morris,  my  mother, 
Mary,  my  younger  brother,  William,  and  myself, 
Leona. 

My  father  and  his  brother,  Isaac,  had  built  the 
small  cabin  that  was  to  be  our  home.  It  had  a  dirt 
floor  and  roof,  and  consisted  of  only  one  room.  The 
entire  furnishings  within  consisted  of  a  wood  stove  in 
one  corner,  a  board  table  my  father  had  built,  and  two 
straw  beds.  Bales  of  straw  were  to  serve  as  our 
chairs.  I  recall  vividly  my  mother  sitting  on  one  of 
the  bales  holding  my  brother,  William,  and  starting  to 
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cry.  My  father,  as  if  to  reassure  her  said,  "Things 
will  look  better  to  you  in  the  morning." 

I  don't  know  how  long  it  took  for  things  to 
"look  better"  to  mom,  but  true  to  her  pioneer  heritage, 
she  began  working  in  earnest  the  very  next  morning  to 
make  our  cabin  into  a  home.  One  of  the  first  things 
she  did  was  to  sprinkle  water  on  the  dirt  floor  before 
sweeping  it,  to  pack  the  ground  down  hard.  This  was 
to  be  a  daily  ritual.  Within  a  few  days,  I  remember 
mother  mixing  bread.  The  bread  was  set  near  the 
stove  to  rise,  and  it  began  to  rain.  As  the  roof  began 
to  leak,  an  umbrella  was  placed  over  the  bread  to 
protect  it.  Buckets  were  placed  all  around  the  room 
to  catch  the  rain  as  it  came  in. 

At  first  the  location  of  our  cabin  appeared  to 
be  perfect.  It  was  centered  between  the  right  and  left 
hand  fork  of  Indian  Creek.  A  small  cold  spring  from 
the  creek  behind  the  house  provided  us  with  water  and 
also  doubled  as  our  ice  box.  It  kept  the  five  gallon 
can  in  which  we  kept  butter,  fish,  and  other  perishable 
foods  cold.  However  convenient  in  this  respect,  the 
location  in  the  canyon  was  inconvenient  for  the 
farming  that  needed  to  be  done  on  the  hill,  so  a 
decision  was  made  to  build  another  cabin  on  top  of  the 
hill. 

Our  secoAd  cabin  was  a  little  larger  than  the 
first.  It  even  had  board  floors  and  a  tar  paper  roof, 
but  there  was  additional  work  to  be  done  now. 
William  and  I  had  the  added  chore  of  taking  our  few 
milk  cows  down  the  hill  each  morning  to  start  them  up 
the  canyon  to  graze.  Each  night  we  would  bring  them 
home.  Dad  had  to  build  a  cistern  to  hold  the  water 
hauled  up  the  hill  by  wagon. 

Proving  up  on  the  virgin  land  was  hard.  Dad 
worked  many  long  hours  in  the  fields,  much  of  the 
time  with  mom  by  his  side.  Even  William  and  I 
helped  where  we  could.  We  hauled  and  piled  rocks 
and  helped  clear  the  land  to  make  way  for  the  plowing 
that  needed  to  be  done.  For  the  first  few  years  we  did 
not  have  a  tractor,  so  the  plowing  was  done  behind 
our  horses.  Later,  Dad  was  able  to  buy  a  tractor,  and 
a  few  years  after  that  he  bought  and  brought  in  one  of 
the  first  threshing  machines  that  was  used  in  that  area. 

In  addition  to  farming  the  land,  my  father  had 
trapping  lines  in  the  canyon.  One  time,  when  he  was 
unable  to  check  the  traps.  Mom  took  William  and  me 
with  her  to  check  them  for  him.  Almost  at  the  end  of 
the  line,  up  the  right  hand  fork,  we  were  surprised  to 


see  a  cat,  about  the  size  of  a  good  sized  dog,  caught 
in  the  trap  laid  between  two  trees.  Looking  over  the 
situation,  Mom  decided  to  send  William  and  me  back 
down  the  canyon  and  up  the  hill  to  get  the  gun  and 
some  shells.  We  returned,  but  with  the  wrong  shells. 
As  we  were  now  tired.  Mom  decided  to  leave  us  there 
while  she  went  back  for  the  shells.  She  worried  about 
the  possibility  of  the  mate  returning,  so  she  hid  us 
under  a  fallen  tree  and  covered  us  with  bushes,  telling 
us  to  stay  there  until  she  returned.  As  mom  was 
inexperienced  at  shooting,  she  practiced  a  few  time 
before  returning.  When  she  got  back,  she  shot  at  the 
cat  several  times.  Each  time,  it  would  rear  up  and 
snarl.  She  was  nearly  beside  herself  before  the  animal 
finally  stopped  moving.  In  freeing  the  cat  from  the 
trap,  we  discovered  that  it  had  only  been  caught  by 
several  toes.  Looking  back  on  the  situation  now  I  can 
well  understand  what  happened  next,  however,  at  the 
time,  I  could  only  scream  with  laughter.  Mom  stuffed 
as  much  of  the  cat  as  she  could  get  into  a  gunny  sack 
and  proceeded  to  carry  it  back  up  the  hill  over  her 
shoulder.  Having  gone  just  a  short  ways,  she 
suddenly  dropped  the  bag  and  screamed.  TTie  fangs  of 
the  cat  had  penetrated  the  sack,  and  caught  in  her 
stocking.  She  thought  for  sure  that  the  cat  had  just 
been  stunned  and  was  still  alive. 

Being  some  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Indian 
Creek,  we  saw  much  development  begin  to  take  place, 
as  neighbors  moved  in  and  began  to  prove  up  on  their 
land.  Among  those  moving  into  our  area  was  Dad's 
brother,  Henry,  (Uncle  Hen)  and  Aunt  Lucy  and  their 
son,  Lynn  (Chick).  Other  relatives  in  the  surrounding 
area  were  Dave  and  Jared  Rock  and  their  families. 


Henry 
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also,  Aunt  Hazel  Morris  and  her  son,  Leland. 

Now,  with  the  community  beginning  to  grow, 
there  was  even  more  to  do.  A  flume  was  needed  by 
the  small  community  to  carry  the  water.  A  boarded 
up  tent  was  provided  which  housed  a  stove  to  prepare 
meals  for  the  men  who  worked  on  the  flume.  My 
mother  cooked  in  this  tent  for  the  working  men.  One 
day  while  the  men  were  working,  my  mother  looked 
out  just  in  time  to  see  my  brother,  William,  as  he  fell 
into  the  water.  She  ran  into  the  creek  to  save  him; 
however,  as  she  was  early  in  pregnancy  it  brought  on 
premature  labor.  She  was  taken  back  up  the  hill  to 
our  home  and  Dad  made  the  trip  by  horseback  to 
Medicine  Lodge,  where  someone  who  had  a  car  drove 
to  Dubois  to  summon  the  doctor.  The  doctor 
returned,  but  not  in  time  to  save  the  baby. 


Elias  at  Flume  completed  at  Indian  Creek 

When  the  flume  was  completed,  it  was  a  time 
for  celebration  for  all  who  had  worked  on  it  and  lived 
in  the  area.  A  beautiful  spot  in  a  grove  of  trees 
became  the  meeting  place  for  people  of  the 
surrounding  area  to  join  together  and  celebrate 
important  occasions  and  events.  A  few  who  would 
attend  such  events  were;  The  Rocks,  Hinkleys, 
Stevens,  Godfreys,  Drowns,  Robinsons,  Jensens,  and 
others  whose  names  escape  me. 

It  always  seemed  such  a  special  time  for 
William  and  me  when  Dad  would  take  us  with  him 
when  he  had  occasion  to  go  down  hill,  whether  it  be 
to  Dubois  for  provisions,  to  see  someone  on  business, 
or  for  whatever  reason.  Sometimes  he  would  stop  and 
let  us  play  with  the  children  of  Irie  and  Wm  Hinkley. 


They  had  a  large  family  which  included  Vera,  Lx)nnie, 
Victor  and  Glenn.  On  occasion,  Charlie  and  Pearlie 
Stevens  and  family  would  be  there,  and  we  could  play 
with  Heber,  Sarah,  Delia,  Vinnie  and  Vince. 
Sometimes,  Gertie  Grounds,  who  lived  across  the 
creek  and  just  east  of  the  Hinkleys,  would  join  us. 

Further  down  the  hill  from  the  Hinkleys,  we 
would  pass  the  Hardesty's  home.  There  were  always 
beautiful  yellow  roses  growing  in  her  yard.  At  times 
when  we  stopped,  Mrs.  Hardesty  would  give  us 
cookies  and  some  of  the  roses  that  we  admired  so 
much.  Across  the  road  and  southeast  of  the 
Hardesty's  just  a  short  distance  lived  the  Gauchays. 
It  was  not  much  further  to  the  Small's  ranch  at 
Medicine  Lodge.  This  was  a  beautiful  ranch  with  lots 
of  trees,  a  grove  of  apples,  and  many  animals. 

We  lived  at  Indian  Creek  for  about  seven 
years.  In  spite  of  many  of  the  hardships  we  had,  I 
look  back  on  the  years  I  spent  there  as  being  some  of 
the  happiest  of  my  life.  It  was  there  that  I  fished  the 
creeks  with  my  father,  picked  berries  in  season  with 
ray  mother,  and  roamed  the  canyon  and  grew  close  to 
nature  with  my  brother.  There  is  much  to  discover 
about  nature.  I  recall  the  time  when  my  brother, 
William,  and  Ray  Voss,  who  was  staying  with  us  for 
a  short  time, came  home  bringing  two  kittens  to  share 
with  me.  When  my  mother  saw  the  "kittens",  she 
demanded  that  they  were  to  be  put  back  where  they 
had  been  found,  as  she  was  sure  their  mother  was 
either  a  bobcat  or  a  lynx. 

Tragedy  struck  our  family  one  more  time, 
before  we  moved  from  Indian  Creek.  It  was  on  one 
of  those  days  when  William  had  been  permitted  to 
visit  the  Hinkleys  that  an  accident  occurred  that  left 
him  crippled  for  life.  He  and  the  boys  were  playing, 
as  boys  will,  climbing  and  jumping  from  a  shed.  As 
William  jumped,  he  lit  on  a  frozen  mound  and  was 
unable  to  move.  It  was  inmiediately  apparent  that  he 
had  broken  his  leg  and  needed  medical  attention. 
Again,  neighbors  provided  a  Model  T  to  transport 
William  to  a  doctor.  He  suffered  as  he  traveled  over 
the  rough  roads  all  the  way  from  Indian  Creek  to 
Rexburg,  were  he  could  get  the  necessary  medical 
assistance.  The  leg  was  set,  and  William  was  put  in 
traction  until  it  healed.  Although  he  complained  more 
about  the  pain  in  his  back  than  anywhere  else,  (it  was 
assumed  that  it  was  because  of  the  long  hours  in 
traction)  it  was  not  discovered  he  had  severely 
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injured  his  back,  causing  him  to  be  crippled  for  life. 

Although  Dad  and  others  worked  hard  on  their 
land,  it  became  evident  that  the  soil  was  not  holding 
up.  Many  of  the  residents  were  beginning  to  leave. 
Dad,  too,  decided  that  it  was  no  longer  profitable  to 
stay,  so  we  left  the  land,  moving  back  to  Hibbard 
where  we  had  always  spent  the  winter  months. 

Memories  of  the  good  times  I  had  at  Indian 
Creek  still  call  me  back.  I  try  to  return  at  least  once 
a  year  to  again  fish  the  streams  and  enjoy  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  the  area.  As  recently  as  last  year  (1979), 
I  again  walked  over  the  familiar  area  of  my  childhood. 
Although  the  two  cabins  we  had  are  gone,  the  cistern 
that  Dad  built  still  remains  there.  I  traveled  down  the 
hill  again  from  our  homesite.  Only  a  few  posts 
remain  where  the  Hinkleys  lived,  but  further  on  down, 
I  was  surprised  and  thrilled  to  find  yellow  roses  still 
growing  at  the  Hardestey's.  As  the  roses  remain  and 
are  forever  beautiful,  so  are  my  memories  of  Indian 
Creek. 

Leona  Morris  married  Claude  Leaster  Aland, 
on  May  24,  1930.  They  built  a  small  home  in  Hibbard 
Idaho,  where  their  one  and  only  child,  Bonnie,  was 
bom.  Leona  and  Claude  moved  to  California  where 
they  Uved  for  many  years.  They  worked  at  Lx)ckheed 
Aircraft  during  the  war  and  purchased  a  small 
neighborhood  grocery  store  there.  When  business 
grew  and  was  too  much  for  the  family  to  handle,  it 
was  sold,  and  a  forty  acre  farm  was  purchased  in 
Hibbard.  They  built  a  home  there  in  1951,  but  it  was 
destroyed  in  1976,  when  the  Teton  Dam  burst.  They 
have  just  recently  rebuilt.  They  are  the  grandparents 
of  four,  and  have  five  great  grandchildren.  They 
celebrated  their  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary. 

Elias  Morris  died  April  10,  1954  at  Rexburg. 
Mary  Tyler  Morris  died  August  31,  1972,  at  Idaho 
Falls,  and  their  son,  WilUiam  died  October  27,  1962 
at  Rexburg.  He  was  bom  in  1912,  while  daughter 
Leona  was  born  July  24,  1910,  at  Ucon,  Idaho. 

COMPILED  BY  MORRIS  FAMILY  THROUGH  EFFORTS  OF 
DONNA  WELLARD 


"CHRIS"  AND  ESTHER  HOOPES 
MORTENSEN 

Christian  "Chris"  Mortensen  moved  to  Kilgore 


in  Clark  County  in  1931,  bringing  with  him  his  two 
youngest  daughters,  Kay  and  Ramona.  He 
immediately  made  many  friends  in  his  new  location 
and  became  well  known. 


Romona  Mortensen.  Hugh.  Blaine.  & 

Dee  Jensen.  Beth  Barney.  "Don" 
Jensen  &  Barbara  .Tensen-Idmon  School 

"Chris"  was  bora  May  3,  1877  at  Spring  City, 
Utah,  a  son  of  Andrew  and  Anna  Katharine  Hansen 
Mortensen.  At  the  age  of  5,  the  family  moved  to 
Idaho  and  settled  in  Preston  where  he  received  his 
schooling  and  grew  to  manhood. 

While  in  Preston,  he  met  Esther  Hoopes. 
They  became  husband  and  wife  in  1901,  after  which 
they   moved  to  Bancroft. 

While  at  Bancroft,  two  sons  were  bora,  Leo 
and  Howard.  A  few  years  later  they  moved  to  Soda 
Springs  where  a  daughter,  Florence  was  born. 

About  1912,  the  Mortensen  family  moved  to 
Ririe.  Here  "Chris"  was  engaged  in  farming  and 
ranching.  This  was  also  the  birthplace  of  four  more 
children,  Edith,  Mary,  Kay  and  Romona.  It  was 
heartbreaking  for  the  family  when  his  wife,  Esther, 
passed  away  in  1929,  while  the  family  was  living  in 
Ririe.  One  week  later  Florence,  the  oldest  daughter 
followed  her  mother  in  death,  leaving  a  ten  month  old 
baby. 

"Chris"  passed  away  while  living  in  Kilgore  in 
1943.  The  family  members  are  buried  in  the  Shelton 
Cemetery  near  Ririe. 
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A.  C.  Swanstrum  later  acquired  the  Mortensen 
ranch. 

"JOE"  &  ROMONA 

Romona  Mortensen  became  the  wife  of  Joseph 
"Joe"  S.  Knotwell. 

During  the  summer  months  after  his  high 
school  graduation,  "Joe"  worked  for  the  Spencer 
Forest  Service.  Lyman  Richwine  at  the  time  was  the 
Forest  Ranger  at  Spencer. 

It  was  in  1955  he  received  his  appointment 
into  the  Forest  Service,  and  worked  in  this  capacity 
until  his  retirement  in  1973. 

They  lived  many  years  in  Kilgore,  where 
"Joe"  continued  his  employment  with  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service. 

They  later  moved  to  Dubois,  where  they  are 
now  enjoying  their  retirement  years. 

"Joe"  has  taken  pride  in  wood  craft  projects 
creating  clocks,  plaques,  tables  or  whatever  orders 
come  in  at  their  home.  Ethel  Vadnais  has  worked 
with  "Joe"  adding  her  painting  creations  to  many  of 
his  products. 

The  Knotwells  raised  a  daughter,  Terri  Jo. 
Her  first  schooling  was  attained  at  the  Dubois  school, 
later  graduating  from  Clark  County  High  School  as 
Valedictorian.  She  continued  her  education  at  Idaho 
State. 

Terri  Jo  married  Bruce  Small  of  Dubois. 
They  live  in  Pocatello  and  have  two  young  sons, 
Clayton  and  Cole. 

GLENN  AND  KAY  STODDARD 

Kay  Mortensen  married  Glenn  H.  Stoddard, 
December  22,  1936  at  Idaho  Falls. 

Glenn  was  born  January  1,  1908,  the  son  of 
Albert  and  Mame  Lee  Stoddard.  Earlier  years  were 
spent  with  parents  in  Oregon  and  Idaho.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  parents  at  a  very  young  age,  he  was 
raised  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Statham  of  Hibbard. 
He  attended  schools  at  Rexburg  and  Hibbard. 

Glenn  and  Kay  developed  a  farm\ranch  in 
Kilgore,  where  they  lived  most  of  their  married  life. 
He  also  worked  seasonally  for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
and  for  the  Clark  County  Road  and  Bridge. 

Glenn  retired  in  1971,  then  he  and  Kay  moved 


to  Dubois  where  they  purchased  a  home. 

Glenn  passed  away  at  the  age  of  73,  following 
a  lingering  illness,  May  3,  1981.  He  was  buried  at 
the  Dubois  Cemetery. 


Kay 


Kay  still  calls  Dubois  home,  where  she  also 
has  managed  the  State  Liquor  Store  in  town  for  a 
number  of  years. 

The  Stoddards  raised  a  daughter.  Donna.  She 
attended  the  Idmon  school,  while  at  Camas  Meadows. 
Donna  attended  High  school  in  Dubois,  where  she 
graduated  as  Valedictorian  in  1955.  College  days  for 
her  were  at  Ricks  College. 

Donna  married  James  Thomas  of  Dubois  in 
1957.  "Jim"  and  Donna  are  engaged  in  the  sheep 
ranching  business.  Donna  is  employed  with  the  U.S. 
Postal  Department,  and  has  served  as  the  Dubois 
Postmaster  since  1984. 

"Jim"  and  Donna  were  the  parents  of  two 
daughters,  Shawna  and  Shelli,  both  of  whom  are 
graduates  of  Clark  County  high  school.  College  days 
were  at  Idaho  State,  in  Pocatello,  for  both  Shawna  and 
Shelli. 

Shawna  married  Spence  Settles,  they  are  living 
in  Idaho  Falls. 

Shelli  became  the  wife  of  James  Bardsley,  and 
they  reside  in  Pocatello.  Their  son,  Matthew  James, 
was  born  June  27,  1991  at  Pocatello. 

INFORMATION  CLARK  CO.  ENTERPRISE  NEWSPAPER 
1943  &  FAMILY  BY  B.IS 
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VERNON  MORTENSEN 


/^   T  ^  '^ 


Vernon 

I  became  employed  with  the  Wood  Live  Stock 
Company  about  1918,  but  I  can't  remember  the  exact 
year. 

I  obtained  employment  with  the  Wood  Live 
Stock  Company  putting  up  hay  on  one  of  their  ranches 
at  Kilgore.  Tolley  Clark  was  the  foreman  of  the  hay 
crew.  All  the  employees  of  the  hay  crew  respected 
Mr.  Clark  and  the  work  went  exceptionally  well.  I 
don't  remember  who  the  cook  at  the  ranch  was,  but  I 
do  know  that  they  fed  us  very  well.  Alma  Brower  of 
Salem  went  with  me  to  the  hay  ranch  and  worked  for 
the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company  the  same  period  that 
I  worked. 

One  thing  that  I  do  remember  very  well  is 
when  Alma  and  I  borrowed  a  couple  of  Company 
saddle  horses  one  evening  after  work  and  rode  them 
into  Spencer,  and  at  a  certain  place  operated  the  coin 
slot  machine.  Alma  won  a  twenty  dollar  gold  piece. 
The  next  night  at  the  usual  stud  poker  game  in  the 
bunk  house  Alma  lost  his  twenty  dollar  gold  piece. 
After  the  hay  was  all  put  up,  we  continued  working 
for  the  company  in  the  Kilgore  area  building  canals. 
A  lot  of  water  has  gone  under  the  bridge  since  that 
enjoyable  summer. 

I  was  called  to  serve  on  a  mission  to  the 
Southern  States  for  the  LDS  Church  for  28  months. 
On  my  return  home  I  began  going  with  Mildred 
Hirschi  of  Salem.    She  was  my  neighbor.    We  were 


married  the  next  year  and  became  the  parents  of  6 
children.  We  bought  a  small  farm  in  Salem  that  I 
farmed,  working  for  wages  on  the  side.  One  day 
while  leveling  a  piece  of  ground  with  three  young 
colts  hitched  to  the  leveler,  I  met  with  an  accident, 
breaking  my  left  ankle  in  such  a  way  that  the  Doctors 
could  never  completely  repair  it.  In  addition  to  having 
it  fixed  the  first  time,  I  have  had  two  bone  specialists 
operate  on  it  twice  since.  At  the  present  time  I  have 
2  screws  in  my  left  ankle.  I  could  no  longer  do  hard 
work.  This  changed  my  style  of  living.  I  went  into 
politics,  served  four  years  as  County  Commissioner  of 
Madison  County,  then  sixteen  years  as  Probate  Judge, 
then  two  years  as  Justice  of  the  Peace.  This  ended  my 
Political  Career  of  twenty  two  years.  The  past  16 
years,  I  have  been  in  the  Real  Estate  Business,  first  as 
a  salesman  for  2  different  companies  for  2  years,  and 
the  last  14  years  as  the  Broker  for  the  Mortensen 
Realty. 

I  am  now  77  years  of  age  and  going  strong. 
My  friend  Alma  Brower,  who  went  with  me  from 
Salem  and  worked  for  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company, 
died  2  years  ago. 

I  only  have  the  fondest  memories  for  this  fine 
company  and  the  enjoyable  experiences  that  I  had  with 
them  and  have  always  been  very  sorry  that  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  discontinue  doing  business 
because  of  the  great  Depression.  I  feel  that  the  people 
of  Spencer,  Kilgore,  and  other  surrounding  areas  feel 
the  same  as  I  do. 

COMPILED  BY  VERNON  MORTENSEN 


MOUNTAIN  ROSE 

There's  a  little  mountain  rosebud,  Blooms 
near  the  Medicine  Lodge,  Her  face  is  like  the  fairies. 
And  her  eyes  like  sparkling  dew.  We  wonder,  ah 
yes,  we  wonder  why.  The  rose  so  sweet  and  fragrant, 
And  filled  with  nature's  charms.  Should  bear  a  cruel, 
bruising  thorn.  The  good  Lord  makes  the  birds  and 
bees.  To  one  he  gives  a  song  of  hope,  A  birdling  nest 
in  a  leafy  bower.  And  a  mission  in  life  to  fill.  To  the 
other  he  gives  the  nectar.  Of  all  the  flowers  to  share, 
And  dwells  there  alone  and  lonely,  Worth 
overshadowed  by  the  sting.     Alas  in  life's  great  plan 
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of  things.  The  rose  conceals  a  thorn  The  busy,  laden 
honey  bee,  Conceals  a  searing  sting.  We  know  not 
the  plan  behind,  The  things  that  don't  seem  right, The 
good  Lord  knows  and  evens  up.  And  doeth  all  things 
right.  Little  rose,  little  rose,  blooming  so  fair,  The 
fragrance  of  your  living,  ere.  Breaths  a  hope  beyond 
the  ken  o'man,  The  angel  whispers  she'll  know  and 
understand. 

SPRINGTIME  ON  THE  MEDICINE  LODGE 

Springtime  on  the  Medicine  Lodge,  Birds 
coming  back  once  more;  The  old  snow  drifts  are 
shrinking.  And  the  sage  is  turning  green.  The  cows 
are  looking  wishful  like,  To  the  bare  spots  on  the 
hills;  The  calves  are  needing  branding.  And  the  bulls 
paw  up  the  ground.  'Tis  the  time  when  all  the 
cowboys.  Sorter  dream  of  heaven  once  more;  When 
the  pitchfork  is  discarded.  And  they  wear  the  chaps 
once  more.  The  trails  up  to  the  mountains.  And  the 
menders  in  the  hills  Are  jest  a  sorter  beckoning,  To 
come  up  and  get  your  fill.  The  rains  jest  full  of 
promise.  Of  fat  cattle  in  the  fall;  The  cowman's  heart 
is  full  o'glee.  Cause  springtime's  here  once  more. 

OLD  TIMER 

Your  growing  grey,  old  timer,  and  your  step 
is  somewhat  slow.  Your  shoulders  are  a  little 
stooping,  and  your  hand  sorter  trembles  so.  Full 
seventy  winters  has  snowed  your  hair  and  gnarled 
your  rugged  frame,  But  you  hold  your  head  up 
proudly,  and  your  heart  is  light,  your  heart  is  light. 
Long  years  you've  ably  guided  the  stream  of  thought 
in  printed  word.  And  stayed  the  swirling  turbid 
current  of  idle  word  and  corrupting  thought.  Little 
you  reecked  of  wealth  or  station,  dignity  marked  your 
printed  word,  And  proved  again  before  the  nation,  the 
pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword.  May  Autumn  winds 
and  frosts  n'er  wither,  nor  dark  December  chill  thy 
thought.  But  may  the  spring-time  flower  and  verdure, 
cover  all  thy  declining  years.  Looking  on,  in  to  the 
future,  however  misted,  be  the  captain  of  thy  soul, 
And  steer  thy  ship  by  that  lone  beacon,  faith,  the 
anchor  of  the  home.  George  Left,  old  timer,  editor 
and  gentleman  and  friend.  No  other  inscription  would 
fit  you,  may  God  ever  lengthen  your  end. 

POETRY  BY:  THOMAS  G.  BOND 


LADELL  HULET  MUHLESTEIN 


LaDelK  "Randv". 
Whitney  Elizabeth.  Andrew  Christian 

The  Clarence  V.  Hulet  family  history  tells  the 
story  of  me  and  my  family.  I  have  a  few 
remembrances  to  add  from  the  perspective  of  a 
schoolgirl  growing  up  in  Clark  County.  The 

kids  from  the  Station  rode  the  long  Spencer  bus  which 
we  caught  at  the  main  office  building,  the  "lab".  On 
mornings  when  we  were  late,  someone  would  watch 
at  the  front  window  from  which  we  could  see  the  bus 
turn  onto  and  progress  along  the  Station  road.  On  the 
way  home  from  school  the  bus  stopped  one  night  a 
week  at  the  Pilot  Cash  store  for  kids  to  get  candy. 
Candy  bars  were  either  5  cents  or  10  cents,  depending 
on  how  big  they  were.  I  remember  having  Warner 
Hoopes  and  "Ed"  Vadnais  as  bus  drivers. 

My  grade  school  teachers  were  Mrs.  Ethelinda 
Ross,  Miss  Natalie  Knutson  (She  made  us  wear  a 
monkey  tail  if  we  ever  sat  with  a  foot  on  the  seat  of 
our  desk  and  patrolled  to  make  sure  no  one  counted  on 
his  or  her  fingers;  I  think  I  was  a  little  afraid  of  her). 
Other  teachers  were:  Mrs.  Ida  May  Cook,  Mrs. 
Virginia  Laird,  and  Mr.  James  Farley.  1  think  it  was 
Mrs.  Laird  who  taught  us  all  to  play  fiute  tones  and 
taught  Idaho  history.  I  am  still  glad  she  made  us 
memorize  all  the  counties  in  alphabetical  order  so  I 
can  tell  what  part  of  Idaho  a  car  is  from  by  the  license 
plate. 

For  the  first  few  years  of  grade  school  we  saw 
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the  kids  from  Kilgore  once  in  a  while  when  they  came 
in  to  the  school  in  Dubois,  so  they  weren't  entire 
strangers  when  the  Kilgore  school  closed,  and  they 
came  on  a  permanent  basis.  We  liked  the  kids  from 
Kilgore.  I  especially  liked  the  annual  winter  party 
Janice  Frederickson  gave  for  the  girls  in  our  class. 
Her  father  hitched  the  horses  to  a  big  sleigh  he  used 
to  feed  cows  and  we  rode  on  the  sleigh  and  on  sleds 
tied  by  long  ropes  to  the  back  (until  they  overturned 
or  we  fell  off).  One  of  my  classes  was  held  in  the 
quonset  where  the  shop  classes  were  held.  It  had  old 
desks  connected  in  rows  by  metal  runners.  The 
quonset  figures  in  one  of  my  most  vivid  memories. 
As  grade  school  girls,  we  jumped  rope  on  the 
sidewalk  in  front  of  the  school  near  the  corner. 
When  the  lunch  bell  rang,  the  high  school  boys,  who 
seemed  very  large  to  me,  raced  each  other  into  the 
school  from  shop  class  in  the  quonset.  I  was  terrified 
that  I  would  not  be  able  to  get  out  of  the  way  as  they 
came  around  the  corner  and  would  be  crushed.  Mr. 
Farley  taught  drivers  education.  I  particularly 
remember  the  tests  for  reaction  time  in  stomping  on  a 
brake  and  one  for  steadiness  where  the  student  was  to 
move  a  metal  stick  down  an  increasingly  narrow  gap 
without  shaking  and  touching  the  sides.  At  the  end  of 
the  course  we  drove  in  Idaho  Falls. 

During  my  junior  high  school  years  the  Lions 
Club  sponsored  sight  and  hearing  tests.  One  year 
when  Mr.  Wang  was  a  new  teacher  at  the  high  school, 
our  class  convinced  him  that  we  were  supposed  to 
walk  downtown  to  the  Lions  Club  for  a  hearing  test. 
When  the  door  was  locked,  Mr.  Wang  checked  with 
Sheriff  Holden,  who,  knowing  our  class, 
recommended  that  Mr.  Wang  take  us  back  to  school. 

Mr.  Ralph  Nelson  offered  to  teach  French  one 
year,  the  only  foreign  language  that  I  know  of  ever 
being  taught  in  the  high  school,  but  he  had  another 
class  during  the  available  hour,  so  our  class  of  about 
five  met  in  the  library  where  we  were  supposed  to 
listen  to  tapes  and  do  assignments  from  a  book  that 
had  the  answers  in  the  back.  Since  we  were 
unsupervised  I  don't  know  how  we  learned  anything. 
But  I  still  know  more  French  than  German,  which  I 
studied  for  two  semesters  in  college. 

Living  on  the  station  had  its  special 
attractions.  One  memorable  Halloween,  I  got  to 
trick-or-treat  at  the  station  and  then  spend  the  night 
and  trick-or-treat  in  town  with  Shiela  Carlson.    Our 


favorite  times  at  the  station  were  sale  time  and 
shearing  time.  The  actual  auctioning  for  the  sale  was 
usually  over  by  the  time  we  got  off  the  bus  after 
school,  but  the  pickup  and  livestock  trailers  with 
license  plates  from  all  over  were  still  parked 
everywhere.  The  noisy,  busy  shearing  operations 
were  the  most  exciting.  The  shearers  pulled  a  sheep 
from  behind  a  burlap  curtain  and  it  was  sheared  with 
a  few  long  strokes.  Each  fleece  was  tied  up  with  a 
string  and  then  graded  by  Lowell  Wilson,  and 
squeezed  in  a  machine  for  some  purpose  I  never 
understood.  The  fleeces  were  then  packed  in  long 
burlap  bags  held  by  another  machine.  The  ten  or 
twelve  foot  long  bags  were  handled  with  big  hooks 
and  stored  on  end  in  the  shearing  shed.  My  dad's  job 
was  to  read  the  ear  tags  and  write  them  on  cards 
which  accompanied  each  fleece  so  that  records  could 
be  kept  by  sheep.  Favorite  station  destinations  were 
the  silo,  the  horse  barn,  the  dump  and  the  well  ~  all 
off  limits  except  maybe  the  dump. 

In  the  winter  we  loved  ice-skating  ~ 
crack-the-whip,  black  ghost,  hockey,  and  jumping 
over  sticks  on  the  ice  pond  our  fathers  flooded  for  us 
each  year,  and  tunneling  in  the  huge  drifts  that  formed 
on  the  north  side  of  our  house. 

In  the  summer  when  we  were  very  young  we 
went  on  family  swimming  trips  to  Lidy's  pool.  We 
liked  riding  our  bicycles  to  Beaver  Creek,  the  caves  or 
into  town  on  "the  old  road"  and  riding  our  horse.  I 
found  an  open  spot  along  the  railroad  tracks  that  I 
thought  was  a  buffalo  hollow  (maybe  it  was).  Dad 
taught  us  to  do  what  he  called  Indian  fishing,  the 
essence  of  which  was  to  sneak  through  the  willows 
and  slip  a  fat  worm  quietly  over  the  edge  of  the  bank. 
Hopefully  there  were  trout  in  the  slow,  cool  water 
back  under  the  bank.  We  fished  on  Beaver  Creek, 
Modock  Creek,  Birch  Creek  and  Steele  Creek. 

On  Memorial  Day  I  went  with  Helaine  Wilson 
and  her  father,  Lowell,  to  decorate  the  grave  of  the 
cavalryman  buried  in  the  Pleasant  Valley  for  the 
American  Legion.  I  liked  to  picture  in  my  mind  how 
the  country  must  have  looked  nearly  the  same  when 
Indians  and  cavalrymen  rode  over  it. 

There  weren't  very  many  foreigners  in  Dubois 
that  I  knew,  but  on  Sundays  my  mother  often  took  us 
to  visit  Mrs.  Tea  Karwowski  who  lived  in  a  grey 
house  along  the  railroad  track.  She  told  us  stories  of 
how  she  escaped  from  Poland. 
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As  indicated  in  the  general  family  history, 
after  seven-plus  years  of  marriage  and  lawyering  in 
Los  Angeles,  Randy  and  I  were  finally  blessed  with 
beautiful  twins,  Whimey  Elizabeth  and  Andrew 
Christian,  born  on  February  26,  1988.  Two  years 
later  we  were  blessed  with  tripletts.  Our  children  are 
the  joy  of  our  lives. 

COMPILED  BY  LADELL  IIUI.ET  MUIILESTEIN 


VIOLET  IRENE  STEVENS  MUSTOS 


^ 


"Jim"  &  Irene 

The  years  I  was  growing  up  were  sometimes 
hard,  but  I  have  good  memories  of  the  fun  I  had  at 
Spencer,  Idaho,  where  I  was  raised.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  things  I  remember  most  during  the 
first  18  years  of  my  life. 

As  a  little  girl,  I  was  always  dressing  up  in 
high-heeled  shoes  and  somebody's  old  skirt.  I  got 
them  mostly  from  the  dump  (a  real  scavenger).  We 
made  playhouses  out  of  railroad  ties.  Since  my  dad 
worked  for  the  railroad,  there  were  always  plenty  of 
them  on  hand.    Boy,  were  they  heavy! 

I  made  a  lot  of  mud  pies,  as  I  remember. 
Mom  would  always  get  so  mad  at  me  because  I'd  feed 
them  to  my  brother,  Melvin;  he  was  just  a  baby! 

Winter  was  fun  in  those  days  (it's  not  my 
favorite  time  of  year  now).  It  was  cold,  and  the  house 
we  lived  in  had  frost  on  the  walls,  but  we  didn't  seem 
to  mind.  There  were  always  things  to  do;  skiing, 
sleigh  riding  and  ice  skating.  I  used  to  stay  out  'til  I 
was  so  cold  I'd  cry,  but  after  a  few  minutes  around 


the  stove,  back  I'd  go.  The  snow  was  always  deep;  I 
remember  Daddy  shoveling  it  away  from  the  windows 
so  we  could  see  out. 

The  summers  were  always  nice.  We  swam  in 
the  beaver  dams,  hiked  in  the  hills  and  fished  (well, 
my  brother,  Weldon,  did;  I  just  went  along  for  the  fun 
of  it). 

My  cousin,  Kay  Lemons,  and  I  were  very 
close.  Through  school  we  had  many  good  times  with 
our  friends,  the  Vadnais  girls,  from  Kilgore.  I  loved 
the  dances  on  Saturday  nights  at  the  Lemons'  Lodge. 
There  was  one  dance  that  will  always  stand  out  in  my 
mind,  because  that  night  a  train  hit  a  truckload  of 
dynamite.  It  was  quite  scary;  everyone  thought  the 
whole  town  was  going  to  blow  up.  Everyone  was 
running  around  like  crazy,  but  people  still  came  from 
miles  around,  to  see  what  happened.  It  took  quite 
awhile  to  get  the  dynamite  picked  up,  after  they 
determined  it  was  safe. 

There  was  a  certain  young  man  named  James 
Mustos,  who  really  took  my  eye.  He  was  a  lineman 
working  on  the  telephone  lines. 

Jim  and  I  were  married  in  Idaho  Falls 
November  28,  1953.  We  now  have  two  children, 
James  John,  born  August  31,  1954;  and  Vicky  Lee, 
born  March  23,  1956.  Vicky  married  Robert  H. 
Dudley  on  May  24,  1974.  James  married  Linda  Rae 
Bruce  on  August  22,  1974.  James  and  Linda  have  one 
daughter,  Annette,  born  May  29,  1976.  We  are  all 
living  in  Brigham  City,  Utah. 

COMPILED  BY  VIOLET  IRENE  STEVENS  MUSTOS 


ORRIN  MYLER  FAMILY 


Orrin 
&  Mary 


**^ 
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Orrin  Monroe  Myler  was  born  in  Lewisville, 
Idaho,  20  November,  1885  to  Orrin  Maine  Myler  and 
Elizabeth  Stokes  Myler.  Mary  Boyes  Walker  Myler 
was  born  in  Lewisville,  Idaho,  21  December  1885  to 
Don  Carlos  Walker  and  Ann  Taylor  Boyes. 

Orrin  and  Mary  came  to  Dubois  in  the  spring 
of  1915  and  settled  9  miles  east  on  a  homestead  near 
Camas  Creek.  They  had  nine  children,  and  built  a 
log  two-room  home.  Early  in  the  spring  they  broke 
up  sage  brush  and  planted  crops.  They  had  many 
cattle  and  horses.  That  fall  Orrin  bought  hay  in 
Camas  Meadows  at  Kilgore.  Not  far  from  Kilgore 
they  boarded  up  a  large  tent  with  a  wooden  floor  for 
their  home  that  winter.  This  was  to  be  close  to  the 
livestock  to  feed. 

The  snow  was  really  deep  and  the  blizzards 
severe.  Sometimes  the  tent  was  almost  covered.  It 
was  warm  and  cozy  inside,  but  after  a  blizzard  they 
would  have  to  dig  steps  up  and  out  over  the  drifts. 
There  were  four  girls,  Gwendolyn,  Mary,  Elizabeth, 
and  baby  Alice. 

In  the  spring  of  1917  the  family  went  to  visit 
Mary's  mother,  and  Alice  took  pneumonia  and  died. 
It  was  so  difficult  to  go  back,  but  all  that  they  owned 
was  there  so  it  was  necessary.  It  was  lonely  for 
Mary.  She  was  affectionately  known  as  May  me. 
Orrin  sold  his  cattle  about  this  time.  More  sagebrush 
was  removed  and  crops  were  planted.  That  summer 
Orrin's  nephew,  from  Salt  Lake  City,  Orrir  Howard, 
came  to  live  with  them  so  Orrin  M.  was  free  to  go 
and  irrigate  for  Mrs  Jacoby,  who  lived  three  miles 
down  the  creek. 

The  following  winter  we  moved  to  Dubois  and 
built  another  home.  This  was  a  frame,  two-bedroom 
house  located  just  2  blocks  north  of  Meeker 
Confectionery  which  was  on  the  corner.  Orrin 
worked  on  construction  all  that  winter  because  Dubois 
was  a  boom  town. 

The  next  spring  Mylers  returned  to  the  dry 
farm  and  kept  breaking  up  more  land  from  sage  brush 
and  planting.  Orrin  had  built  a  washing  place  down 
on  the  creek  which  included  a  place  to  heat  the  wash 
water  and  a  clothes  line  to  dry  clothes.  He  also  made 
a  net  to  catch  the  fish  while  waiting  for  the  clothes  to 
dry.  These  fish  were  10-12  pound  trout  jumping  up 
the  falls  to  go  upstream  to  spawn.  It  was  a  great 
sport,  but  they  never  caught  more  than  they  could  use. 
Mayme's  sister  Ann,  would  go  home  with  a  good 


mess  of  trout  when  she  came  to  visit.     She  would 
bring  apples  and  fresh  vegetables. 

Mayme  kept  busy  sewing  for  her  sister's 
children.  She  was  a  neat  clean,  busy,  thrifty  person. 
During  winters  she  would  bake  for  Meeker 
Confectionery. 

During  World  War  I,  Orrin  sold  a  train 
carload  of  horses  to  a  French  military  buyer.  His 
girls  would  never  forget  that  incident  because  each  got 
a  pair  of  black  patent  leather  slippers  and  Mary  a  pair 
of  pink  anklets,  Gwendolyn  blue,  and  Elizabeth 
yellow.  As  the  town  boom  decreased,  Orrin  went  to 
work  for  Joe  and  Ed  Laird  feeding  livestock  during 
wintertime.  During  summers  he  worked  for  them 
because  they  were  near  us.  Soon  summers  became 
dryer  and  dryer  and  our  crops  didn't  mature,  so  we 
left  the  dry  farm  and  stayed  in  Dubois. 

While  we  lived  on  the  dry  farm  our  neighbors 
included  a  young  bride  and  husband,  Pete  McGarys, 
Harry  S.  Robinson  family  from  Salt  Lake,  Lorenzo 
Myler  family  with  three  daughters  Marjorie,  Dorothy, 
and  Barbara  from  Logan,  and  the  Jew  Brown  brothers 
who  were  bachelors. 

One  of  Orrins  qualities  was  helping  and 
trusting  people  even  though  it  might  result  in  years  of 
financial  hardship  later.  One  such  experience  was 
vouching  for  some  people  who  left  him  holding  the 
bag.  Neighbors  who  stayed  were  the  Orson  Spencer 
family  with  four  children.  We  neighbored  with  them 
because  Gladys  and  our  girls  were  the  same  age. 

5  February  1918,  Orrin  had  a  son,  Orrin  M. 
Jr.  and  we  didn't  move  back  to  the  dry  farm.  He 
continued  to  work  for  the  Laird  brothers  and  Mayme 
baked  for  Meekers.  Daughter  Mary  was  small  and 
with  a  little  red  wagon  carrying  a  big  copper  boiler 
she  delivered  bread,  cakes,  pies  and  rolls  for  her 
mother.  We  lived  two  blocks  north  of  Meeker  Store 
near  Dry  Creek.  Mayme  would  milk  the  cows,  feed 
the  pigs  and  care  for  the  chickens  while  Orrin  worked 
away. 

Gwendolyn,  Mary  and  Elizabeth  were  all  in 
school  when  the  flu  epidemic  hit.  It  was  spreading,  so 
the  county  begam  vaccinating  the  school  children. 
The  children  at  school  were  standing  in  line  waiting 
for  their  shots,  then  Mary  decided  that  wasn't  for  her, 
so  she  grabbed  each  of  her  sisters  by  one  hand  and  ran 
home  with  them  at  her  side.  All  during  the  1919  flu 
epidemic,  Mayme  made  masks  for  her  children  to 
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wear  whenever  they  left  home.  They  didn't  ever  have 
the  tlu.  The  children  all  remember  how  Mayme  went 
from  family  to  family  helping  to  care  for  the  sick. 
Orrin  came  home  to  stay  with  the  children  because 
people  were  staying  away  from  each  other  to  try  and 
prevent  spreading  the  tlu.  He  would  ask  her  to  please 
not  go  and  she  would  always  assure  him  everything 
would  be  all  right.  Each  time  she  came  home  she 
washed  with  disinfectant  and  left  her  clothes  on  the 
porch.  Orrin  would  cook  food  and  she  would  take  it 
in  to  the  sick  families  who  were  unable  to  do  anything 
for  themselves. 

She  was  active  in  her  church's  women 
organizations.    Orrin  and  Mayme  sang  in  the  choir. 

World  War  I  was  over  and  the  town  seemed 
to  lose  more  faniilies.  Leonora  Ann  was  born  12  Oct 
1920.  In  the  spring  of  1920  the  family  moved  to  what 
is  now  called  the  Utah  Idaho  Sugar  Company  Project, 
or  Osgood.  In  the  20's  it  was  called  that  because  the 
Sugar  Company  had  just  bought  it  from  Mr.  Osgood. 
Orrin  got  work  that  spring  making  ditches  and  helped 
contribute  to  the  good  water  system  now  in  existence. 
The  Sugar  Company  then  brought  men  from  Salt  Lake 
to  cultivate  all  the  ground  and  they  used  mules  to 
farm.  A  man  named  Arthur  Chapman  was  brought 
up  from  Salt  Lake  to  be  foreman  over  the  project. 
He  ask  Mayme  to  run  the  boarding  house  and  she  had 
as  many  as  75  men  to  cook  for  during  the  summer. 

Later  these  children  were  born:  19  March, 
1922,  Louie  Elaine;  Sarah  Donna,  May  3,  1929,  and 
Leila  Joy,  May  3,  1931. 

There  are  a  few  events  that  the  writer,  Mary 
(daughter),  would  like  to  mention  at  the  close  of  this 
history.  There  was  a  circus  east  of  the  railroad 

tracks  and  after  everything  was  ready  and  everyone 
was  inside,  a  strong  wind  came  up  and  blew  the  tent 
down.  That  caused  a  great  deal  of  excitement. 
Dubois  had  many  good  entertainments  of  all  kinds. 

Something  along  the  line  of  sadness  was  when 
Hans  Hansen  had  gone  to  Butte,  Montana,  to  work 
and  one  day  his  body  was  shipped  home,  nude,  in  just 
a  wooden  box  with  no  identification  to  his  wife  to 
identify.  She,  Ethel  Williams,  was  heartbroken. 
Their  son  Rex  was  very  young,  but  from  that  time  on 
he  worked  and  provided  for  his  mother  and  family. 

The  first  man  I'd  seen  killed  was  at  a  rodeo  in 
Dubois  held  at  the  stockyards.  The  saddle  bronc  fell 
on  him  and  pinned  him  there,  killing  him. 


Mary  Boyce  Walker  Myler  passed  away 
December  16,  1953. 

Gwendolyn  Myler  passed  away  January  24, 
1972. 

Orrin  Monroe  Myler  passed  away  January  3, 
1974.  All  of  these  family  members  passed  away  at 
Idaho  Falls  and  are  buried  at  Lewisville,  Idaho. 

COMPILED  BY  MYLER  FAMILY 


MISCELLANEOUS  PHOTOS 


".Tack"  Hughes 

Allison  McDermott 

Ann  Hughes 

Merrill  Hughes 


Roy 

McGovern 
"Pat"  & 
Eugene 
Bennett 
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MRS.  DORINDA  NANTZ 


Anne  Leonardson,Mrs.NanceXily/Glen 

Jefferv. Edith  Emik. Edith  Holscher/ 

children. Edith  Keller/twins. Lois 

Taylor /son.  front-Charles  &  Karol 

■Tefferv.  Patric  &  "Mike"  Leonardson 

Mrs.  Nantz  will  be  remembered  by  many  as 
the  Mess  Club  Cook  at  the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment 
Station.  Her  nickname  here  was  "Ma"  Nantz.  She 
was  employed  as  the  station  cook  from  June  1941  until 
September,  1951,  at  which  time  she  returned  to  her 
home  state  of  Kentucky.  Apparently  she  had  lived  in 
Idaho  several  years  before  coming  to  Dubois. 

In  about  1956,  she  moved  to  Dayton,  Ohio, 
where  her  two  daughters  lived. 

She  was  a  member  of  Bright  Star  Chapter  No. 
59,  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star  in  Dubois  where  she 
was  an  active  member.  She  maintained  her 
membership  until  her  death. 

Mrs.  Nantz  was  eighty  years  old  at  the  time  of 
her  death  on  July  27,  1959. 

COMPILED  FROM  DUBOIS  ENTERPRISE  BANNER  BY  BIS 


ELIZABETH  T.  NELSON 

I  was  employed  at  Wood  Live  Stock  Company 
in  1925  and  1926  as  secretary  to  Mr.  Frank  J. 
Hagenbarth.    My  husband,  H.  A.Nelson,  worked  in 
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the  commissary.  Bonnie  Mclntire,  now  Mrs. 
Emmet  Wallace  of  Susanville,  California,  was 
payroll/time-keeper  and  Joe  Beauregard  also 
worked  in  the  office.  Mr.  Hart  was  then  the 
bookkeeper.  Mr.  Hardy  was  secretary  of  the  company 
and,  of  course,  Mr.  Hagenbarth  was  president  and 
Mr.  Wood  was  vice  president. 

Those  were  happy  days  in  Spencer.  Bonnie 
and  I  had  good  times  together— hiking,  horseback 
riding,  picking  wild  flowers  and  going  on  sleigh  rides. 
On  a  clear  day  we  could  walk  up  the  hill  and  see  the 
Tetons.  One  of  the  nicest  things  I  remember  was 
when  Mr.  Wood  arranged  for  some  visitors  from  the 
East  and  the  office  staff  to  spend  July  4th  at  Old 
Faithful  Inn. 

Following  is  a  letter  which  Mr.  Hagenbarth, 
in  the  midst  of  his  duties  and  responsibilities, 
found  time  to  write  about  his  little  dog.    It  is  written 
as  if  it  were  his  dog  writing  . . . 

Dear  Mother  Powell, 

After  a  very  warm  trip  across  the  desert, 
during  which  at  certain  intervals,  a  nice  man  brought 
me  water  and  some  food,  I  arrived  the  second  day  in 
the  lovely  State  of  Idaho,  where  I  am  now  domiciled. 

It  is  so  different  here  from  my  lovely  little  den 
at  the  corner  of  Wilshire  and  Vermont.  I  already  have 
three  wives,  although  I  am  a  little  lonesome  today,  as 
they  took  away  a  nice  little  Llewellyn  Setter  before  we 
had  become  fairly  well  acquainted.  I  still  have, 
however,  as  my  constant  companion.  Miss  Tootsie, 
who  is  half  collie  and  half  coyote.  She  is  certainly 
some  good  company,  but  indifferent  at  times.  It  is  a 
wonderful  country—big  mountains  and  lots  of  pine 
trees,  and  a  very  large  creek,  it  seems  to  me,  running 
right  by  our  house.  I  have  already  been  swimming  in 
it  several  times,  but  I  am  more  of  a  coward  than 
Tootsie  is.  She  jumps  right  in  and  swims  all  over, 
and  I  am  afraid  of  getting  my  whiskers  wet,  but  have 
been  in  several  times. 

They  are  very  good  to  me  here,  and  I  get 
plenty  to  eat,  of  great  variety,  and  surprise  them  by 
eating  nearly  everything  set  before  me.  I  have  plenty 
of  milk  at  all  times  and  cooked  meat  once  a  day. 
They  allow  me  to  come  into  the  dining  room  during 
meal  time,  and  I  often  get  some  nice  little  scraps  of 
toast  and  odds  and  ends. 

I  often  go  automobile  riding  and  have  seen 


many  strange  animals,  some  of  them  great  big  animals 
with  long  horns,  and  some  with  long  bushy  tails, 
which  I  believe  they  call  horses.  Also,  lots  of  sheep 
and  lambs.  At  first  I  was  afraid  of  them,  but  now  I 
learn  that  they  are  afraid  of  me. 

The  People  living  next  door  have  an  awfully 
mean  dog,  and  I  have  had  several  good  fights  with 
him.  Sometimes  he  licks  me  and  sometimes  I  lick 
him,  but  one  of  these  days  I  will  give  him  such  a  good 
licking  that  he  will  not  want  to  fight  anymore. 

One  thing  I  don't  like  is  when  they  give  me 
baths  and  have  dipped  me  in  a  foul  smelling 
preparation  which  they  said  was  to  kill  fleas.  I  don't 
know  which  is  the  worst,  the  fleas  or  the  bath; 
however,  I  have  no  more  fleas. 

Oh,  I  do  like  it  here,  and  never  had  so  much 
fun  in  my  life.  They  put  me  to  bed  every  night  in  a 
nice  little  house  with  my  wives  and  don't  let  me  out 
too  early  in  the  morning  because  we  bark  and  wake 
people  up.  I  do  hope  you  will  come  up  and  see  me 
before  summer  is  over.  I  am  not  far  from  a 
wonderful  place  that  they  call  Yellowstone  Park, 
which  I  am  sure  you  would  enjoy  to  see. 

Please  don't  think  because  I  am  away  from 
you  that  I  have  forgotten  you  and  don't  love  you 
anymore,  because  I  do,  believe  me,  as  ever. 

Your  own  devoted, 

Jerry  Powell  Hagenbarth 

COMPILED  BY  ELIZABETH  T.  NELSON 


DANIEL  O'CONELL  "DAN"  NEVILLE 

Daniel  O'Conell  Neville,  known  by  all  as 
"Dan,"  was  born  in  San  Francisco,  California,  on 
August  9,  1869.  When  he  was  about  fourteen  years 
of  age,  he  left  home,  which  was  Heppner,  Oregon, 
and  started  out  to  find  work,  and  to  see  the  rest  of  the 
country.  He  had  traveled  around  for  many  years 
working  at  odd  jobs,  when  he  met  up  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.D.  Woods,  of  the  Woods  Live  Stock 
Company,  who  were  bringing  a  herd  of  sheep  across 
the  country.  He  stayed  with  them,  and  finally  came  to 
Spencer,  Idaho,  where  he  was  hired,  and  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  with  his  Company. 

"Louie"  Louisa  Delia  Scott,  of  Menan,  Idaho, 


"Louie"  &  "Dan" 

started  working  for  the  Wood  and  Hagenbarth  families 
at  Spencer,  Here  she  met  "Dan",  and  a  short  time 
later  they  were  married,  and  made  their  home  at 
Spencer.  To  this  union  were  born  seven  children: 
Daniel  O'Conell  Jr.  (died  a  short  time  after  birth), 
Irene  Ellen  (married  "Vivian"  Call  of  Rigby,  Idaho; 
Irene  passed  away  May  26,  1986,  and  is  buried  at  the 
Rigby  Pioneer  Cemetery),  James  (who  died  a  few  days 
after  birth),  William  Maroni  (passed  away  June  3, 
1961  at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho),  Martha  Maggie  (now 
Martha  N.  (William)  Glenn  of  Rigby,  Idaho),  TWINS 
—Dan  Scott  (of  Parker,  Idaho)  and  Louie  Scott  (now 
Louie  N.  (Raymond)  Clements,  Rexburg,  Idaho). 

All  these  children  were  born  while  the  family 
home  was  located  at  Spencer. 

"Louie"  cooked  for  the  Woods  Live  Stock 
Company  for  many  years,  while  "Dan"  was  working 
there.  The  moves  were  many,  from  Spencer  (the 
winter  place),  to  Pleasant  Valley,  (the  summer  place), 
to  Glen,  Montana  (another  winter  place),  and  then 
back  again.  However,  there  was  no  school  at  Glen, 
Montana,  and  after  a  few  years  it  was  decided  that  the 
family  must  stay  at  Spencer,  during  the  winter,  so  that 
the  children  wouldn't  miss  school. 

"Dan"  worked  with  the  company  for  over  34 
years,  starting  as  a  Sheep  Herder,  then  as  Foreman. 

He  passed  away  in  the  Idaho  Falls  hospital  of 
pneumonia,  on  June  12,  1932.    His  funeral  was  held 
at  Rigby,  Idaho,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  Annis  Little 
Butte  Cemetery. 
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Two  Neville  children  at  Spencer 


COMPILED  BY  NEVILLE  FAMILY 


BERT  NEWSAME 

Bert  Newsame  was  a  cowboy  who  worked 
with  Spoon  Savage  at  Hamer. 

One  night  Bert  along  with  another  cowboy, 
Howard  Nes,  who  had  drifted  in  from  Canada,  rode  to 
Spencer  on  horseback  from  the  cow  shack  on  Old 
Beaver  to  a  dance.  While  they  were  there  at  the 
dance,  someone  untied  their  horses  and  they  ran  back 
to  the  cow  shack  leaving  the  cowboys  afoot.  They  got 
mad  and  blamed  George  Rose  (who  worked  for  the 
railroad)  and  Lloyd  Bawls  for  the  deed.  They  dragged 
both  men,  Rose  and  Bawls,  out  into  the  street  and 
threatened  to  hang  them  up  by  their  neckties  from  the 
highest  light  pole.  Fortunately,  they  cooled  with  no 
hanging  accomplished,  but  just  leaving  two  mighty 
terrified  men. 

"Charlie"  Hall  was  there  and  witnessed  the 
event. 

COMPILED  FROM  WOOD  LIVE  STOCK  HISTORIES 


JAMES  WILSON  NIBLEY 


James  W.  Nihiev 

James  W.  Nibley  emigrated  to  Utah  with  his 
parents,  James  Nibley,  Sr.  and  Jane  "Jean"  Wilson 
from  Scotland  at  the  age  of  22. 

He  married  Elizabeth  Archibald  January  20, 
1865,  in  Salt  Lake  City.  They  settled  in  Wellsville, 
Utah.  While  living  there,  they  had  six  children. 
Two  of  these  children  died  before  their  first  birthday, 
William,  who  was  born  January  11,  1870,  died  of  the 
"croup",  and  Elizabeth,  born  May  26,  1874,  died  of 
whooping  cough, 

James  W.  married  a  second  wife,  Fannie 
Gibbs,  December  9,  1872.  They  were  divorced 
before  James  and  Elizabeth  were  married  and  left  for 
Medicine  Lodge. 

In  about  1883  the  family  moved  to  a  new 
uprising  community  of  Medicine  Lodge,  Idaho.  James 
had  been  a  freighter  from  the  present  Dubois  area, 
possibly  Hole-In-The-Rock  stage  station  to  Pocatello. 

Their  youngest  child,  William  A.,  was  born 
August  22,  1884  at  Medicine  Lodge. 

Jean  Nibley,  their  daughter,  is  known  to  have 
assisted  Mrs.  Charles  Leonardson  with  household 
duties  during  the  summer  months  for  several  years, 
when  a  couple  of  her  children  were  born  at  the 
Leonardson  ranch  on  Medicine  Lodge.    After  their 
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move  to  Teton,  she  still  came  back  to  work  for 
Leonardsons  for  awhile.  Jean  was  born  August 
4,1877  at  Wellsville,  Utah.  She  married  Thomas 
Muir  Thomson  in  1894  at  St.  Anthony. 

Two  years  after  William's  birth,  August  22, 
1884,  at  Medicine  Lodge  his  parents,  James  and 
Elizabeth,  were  divorced.  Elizabeth  took  Cyrus,  Jean, 
Charles,  and  William  and  moved  to  Teton  city,  Idaho, 
where  they  stayed  next  to  her  nephew  and  his  wife, 
Thomas  and  Emma  Loosli  Archibald.  Jean  was  to 
eventually  marry  a  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Thomson  of 
Teton. 

James  apparently  remained  at  their  Medicine 
Lodge  homestead  to  obtain  his  patent  for  his  property 
August  17,  1889.  (S  1/2  NE4  and  lots  1  and  2  of 
Section  6  in  Township  10  N  of  Range  35  E  containing 
157.75  acres  under  Section  2291)  Three  months  later, 
in  November  21,  1889  he  sold  his  157.75  acres  to 
Frank  A.  Pyke  of  Camas,  Bingham  County,  Territory 
of  Idaho  for  the  sum  of  eleven  hundred  dollars.  The 
Indenture  was  signed  by  Justice  of  Peace  J,  H. 
Adams.  This  land  is  now  owned  by  Dean  and  Joanne 
Shenton,  and  Ernie  Lempke,  both  living  at  Medicine 
Lodge.  After  the  sale  of  his  property  James  left 
Medicine  Lodge,  his  destination  was  apparently 
unknown  to  his  family. 

His  destination  was  Baker,  Oregon,  joining  his 
brother,  Charles  W.  Nibley,  who  was  in  the  lumber 
business.  James  became  associated  with  the  Stoddard 
Lumber  Company  family  in  Oregon,  which  had 
previously  been  involved  with  the  Stoddard  Lumber 
Company  of  Beaver  Canyon,  Idaho. 

James  W.  served  on  the  board  of  directors  for 
the  Sumpter  Valley  Railroad.  He  became  the  manager 
of  the  Oregon  Lumber  Company's  store  in  Wilovale, 
Oregon. 

An  Oregon  Newspaper  revealed  that  the 
community  of  Wilovale  was  startled  to  learn  of  the 
deliberate  suicide  death  of  James,  Sr.,  August  2, 
1896.    He  was  about  55  years  of  age  at  the  time. 

He  had  made  five  efforts  at  attempting  to  cut 
his  own  throat  from  ear  to  ear,  as  well  as  slashing  his 
left  wrist.  All  efforts  failed,  consequently  he  jumped 
into  a  nearby  river,  possibly  the  Powder  River.  After 
being  reported  missing,  his  friends  searched  for  him, 
locating  his  body  in  the  river.  The  corner  listed  his 
death  as  by  drowning. 

Nibley  left  seven  grown  children,  two  sons 


and  one  daughter,  who  were  residents  of  this  city.  He 
had  other  brothers,  however,  one,  Hon.  C.  W.  Nibley 
of  Baker,  Oregon,  was  the  only  one  to  attend  his 
funeral. 

The  oldest  son,  James  Archibald  Nibley, 
remained  in  the  Dubois  area.  He  worked  on  the 
Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  as  fireman  and  was  later 
promoted  to  engineer. 


James  A  Niblev 

Through  research  the  family  learned  young 
James  A.  was  living  in  a  Dubois  Hotel.  He 
apparently  had  not  been  well  for  sometime,  thus 
committed  suicide  by  a  gunshot,  which  killed  him 
instantly  at  about  age  35.  This  information  was 
located  in  an  article  of  the  Idaho  Register  Newspaper 
in  a  1904  issue. 

Sons,  Charles  and  William  Nibley  were  listed 
on  the  Spencer  1900  census  as  residents  living  in  a 
tent.  Here  they  worked  for  Hyrum  Clark  on  the 
Railroad  grade.  Several  other  buddies  working  as 
laborers,  also  coming  from  Teton,  ranging  from  ages 
16-21  included:  Philemon  Clark,  William  Harris, 
Frank  Moss,  Dell  Clark,  Matthew  Bird,  Riley  Harris, 
and  Earl  Harris. 

The  second  child  in  the  family,  Cyrus  A., 
after  leaving  Medicine  Lodge  with  his  mother,  worked 
at  various  jobs  to  help  support  the  family.  He  worked 
on  the  construction  of  the  Enterprise  Canal. 

He  apparently,  as  a  young  man,  lived  at 
Beaver  Canyon,  working  as  a  stagecoach  driver 
through  Yellowstone  Park,  most  likely  on  the  well 
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known  Bassett  Stage  Line.  Bassetts  developed  this 
stage  route  in  about  1880,  running  from  Beaver 
Canyon  to  Old  Faithful,  offering  a  four  day  trip  for 
$25.00. 

Elizabeth  Nibley,  first  wife  of  James  W. 
Nibley,  died  of  Cancer  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  She 
is  buried  at  Teton. 

Daughter,  Jean,  grew  up  in  Teton,  where  she 
married  Thomas  M.  Thomson  of  Teton  on  January  18, 
1894  at  St.  Anthony. 

Her  husband  passed  away  in  1947,  while  Jean 
died  October  24,  1960.  Both  are  buried  at  the  Teton 
Cemetery. 

They  had  a  daughter,  Christina  T.,  who  is 
now  Christina  T.  Anderson,  lives  at  Teton.  While 
growing  up  Christina,  continued  to  wonder  what 
became  of  her  grandfather.  Thus,  with  the  help  of  her 
daughter,  Shauna  Anderson  of  Provo,  Utah,  the  search 
began.  They  eventually  came  to  Clark  County  to  seek 
information,  finding  many  leads,  thus  have  gained  this 
knowledge  of  the  lost  grandfather. 

COMPILED  BY  SHAUNA  ANDERSON/B.IS 


THOMAS  MARK  AND  EMMA  LORETTA 
LOOSLIE  ARCHIBALD 

Thomas  Mark  And  Emma  Loretta  Looslie 
Archibald  were  married  December  14,  1882  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

Thomas  was  born  November  4,  1857  at  St. 
John,  Perry,  Illinois,  the  son  of  James  Russell  and 
Mary  Mark  Archibald.  James  was  a  brother  to 
Elizabeth  Archibald  Nibley. 

Emma  Loretta  Looslie  Archibald  was  born 
June  13,  1865,  the  daughter  of  Hans  Kaspar  and  Anna 
"Annie"  Elisabeth  Hunsperger  or  Hundsperger. 

Their  children  were:  Mary  Elizabeth 
Archibald,  born  May  22,  1883  at  Clarkston,  Cache, 
Utah;  Thomas  Looslie  Archibald,  born  November  13, 
1884  at  Medicine  Lodge,  Idaho;  John  William 
Archibald,  born  January  15,  1886  at  Teton,  Fremont, 
Idaho;  Pearl  Archibald,born  March  19,  1889  at 
Medicine  Lodge,  Idaho.  She  died  in  March  1889  and 
is  buried  at  the  Small  Cemetery;  Louie  Archibald, 
born  April  17,  1890  at  Medicine  Lodge,  Idaho;  Carrie 
Archibald,  born  April  7,   1892  at  Medicine  Lodge, 


Idaho;  Verna  Archibald,  birthplace  not  listed,  but  lives 
at  the  Rigby,  Idaho  rest  home  at  the  age  of  95;  Earl 
Loosie  Archibald,  was  born  November  4,  1898  at 
Clarkston,  Cache,  Utah;  Irvin  Archibald,  born  1901; 
and  Iretta  Archibald  was  born  May  30,  1904  at  Teton, 
Fremont,  Idaho,  January  21,  1907  at  Teton  City, 
Idaho,  where  she  also  died  March  18,  1989. 

Thomas  Archibald  apparently  moved  his 
family  from  Utah  to  Medicine  Lodge  in  1884,  leaving 
around  1885,  moving  to  Teton.  While  at  Medicine 
Lodge  Archibald  worked  for  the  Charels  Leonardson. 
A  son,  Irvin,  he  remember  his  father  telling  them 
about  a  gang  of  horse  thieves  in  that  vicinity.  The 
family  again  returned  to  Medicine  Lodge  to  live 
several  years.  Possibly  Thomas  was  attempting  to 
prove  up  on  some  land,  but  that  is  not  a  known  fact. 

Son,  Irvin  worked  herding  sheep  most  of  his 
life,  also  "Tom"  and  Jack.  Irvin  has  had  recent 
surgery  and  is  89  years  old,  as  of  1990. 

The  family  is  aware  of  a  sister,  Pearl,  buried 
at  the  Small  Cemetery,  but  does  not  recall  the  location 
of  her  grave.  The  rest  of  the  family  are  buried  at 
Teton. 

John  Nibley  McCloy  was  born  in  Wellsville, 
Utah,  October  31,  1861.  He  was  an  early  wrangler 
around  Dubois  or  Medicine  Lodge  areas.  He  had  a 
half  sister,  Jean  Nibley  Maughan  Thomson,  who  lived 
in  Teton.  He  spent  considerable  time  with  them 
during  the  winter  months.  He  was  a  cousin  to  our 
James  Nibley.  He  died  at  Dubois  October  27,  1927 
and  is  buried  at  Teton. 
COMPILED  BY  CHRISTINA  ANDERSON 


JACK  AND  FELICIA  A.  JONES  NICHOLS 

I  was  rather  small  when  my  folks  first  settled 
this  this  area,  locating  first  on  Medicine  Lodge. 

Mrs.  Mary  Barzee  of  Roberts,  Mrs  Chet 
Worthing  of  Idaho  Falls,  also  Mrs.  Olive  (Chloe) 
McCune  of  Birch  Creek  were  all  settlers  when  I, 
Felicia  Jones,  came  to  the  Birch  Creek  country  in 
1920. 

My  parents,  the  "Tom"  Jones,  came  from 
Minnesota  into  Montana  and  then  settled  on  Medicine 
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Lodge.  My  father  worked  for  Sullivan  at  Lidy  Hot 
Springs. 

My  brother  was  born  at  Small  and  is  buried 
on  the  Art  Leonardson  ranch. 

I  do  remember  the  names  of  quite  a  few 
people,  who  were  on  the  Birch  Creek  when  I  lived 
there.  There  was  Mrs.  "Cliff"  (Blanch)  Bare 
Wagoner.  The  Bare  family  lived  on  the  Wood  Live 
Stock  ranch. 

Nicholia  got  its  name  from  an  English  man  by 
the  name  of  Nichols,  who  managed  the  English 
Syndicate  property  at  Gilmore. 

I  knew  "Bill"  and  George,  but  at  the  time  I 
met  "Bill"  and  his  wife,  they  were  living  in  Salmon. 
His  wife  was  from  Mackay. 

Ray  Cope,  "Chas"  Curtis,  "Chas"  Sears, 
"Ben"  Williams,  John  Kung,  Henry  Edelman,  Jack 
OBrien,  and  "Jim"  Dyer,  who  I  think  was  a 
representative  from  Clark  County. 

There  was  "Chet"  and  Frank  Worthing  and 
Brazeals,  which  are  names  I  remember. 

"Chas"  Curtis  took  ill  and  was  taken  to  a 
hospital  in  Idaho  Falls  where  it  was  discovered  that 
Curtis  wasn't  his  name  at  all.  John  Kung  was  an 
unknown.  "Chas"  Sear  had  also  come  to  the  Birch 
Creek  from  Missouri. 

I  stayed  at  the  Winsper  ranch  in  March  of 
1924,  when  Oliver  McCune  was  driving  the  mail  to 
Reno. 

I  married  Jack  Nichols.  Our  family  included 
four  children:  Loraine,  "Tom",  "Dick"  and  Harry. 
Pocatello  is  now  my  home. 

Jack  was  the  son  of  A.R.  and  Emma  Nichols, 
formerly  of  the  Birch  Creek  Valley. 

When  my  folks  left  the  valley  they  operated 
several  businesses,  in  the  area  of  Blackfoot,  Pocatello, 
including  the  Railroad  Restaurant  in  Leadore. 

COMPILED  BY  FELICIA  A.  NICHOLS\1979 


JAMES  CARROLL  NICHOLS 


The  Nichols  family  ranch  was  located  in  the 
Birch   Creek    Valley,    along      Sage   Junction    State 


Highway  28,  directly  across  from  where  the  Nicholas 
road  takes  off  from  28  across  from  the  old  Stewart 
ranch.  It  was  here,  my  grandparents,  Albert 
Raymond  and  Emma  Jackson  Nicholia  raised  their 
young  family  including:  Albert  R.,  John  Jackson, 
Emma  Madge  Nichols  and  Chloe. 

I,  James  Carroll  Nichols,  known  as  "Jim"  was 
born  in  Leadore,  Idaho,  June  17,  1922, 

My  father,  Albert,  was  born  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  He  met  my  mother.  Alma  Myrtle  Pilert 
in  Baltimore,  Maryland  about  1918,  at  a  church  social 
for  convalescent  Veterans  of  World  War  I. 

They  were  married  in  Baltimore  in  1920. 
Father  brought  my  mother  back  to  the  Birch  Creek 
Valley  to  the  Nichols  ranch  where  they  began  their 
married  life. 

As  a  youngster,  I  do  not  recall  much  of  my 
early  years,  only  that  we  lived  at  the  family  Birch 
Creek  ranch,  and  at  Leadore,  Pocatello,  Idaho  Falls, 
then  came  back  to  Leadore. 

At  Birch  Creek  we  did  have  access  to  a 
telephone,  while  it  was  in  my  grandmothers  kitchen  at 
the  Nichols  ranch.  This  line  went  to  Mackay, 
Bassinger  on  the  Little  Lost  River,  Warm  Springs 
Ranger  Station,  Birch  Creek  at  Nichols  ranch  and 
Armstead.  However,  the  line  was  established  for 
emergencies  only  for  residents  of  these  remote  area 
valleys.  I  remember  a  bad  lighting  storm  which 
caused  a  blue  flame  to  arch  from  the  telephone  to  the 
stove.  You  soon  learned  to  stay  away  from  that  hand 
cranked  telephone  during  a  storm.  My  grandfather 
told  of  how  this  line  was  strung  through  the  forest  on 
trees,  and  through  the  sagebrush,  where  poles  were 
established  some  12  to  15  feet  in  height,  using  cooper 
wire.  This  line  was  installed  and  maintained  by  the 
Forest  Service. 

Besides  myself,  to  this  union  of  Albert  and 
Myrtle  Nichols,  were  born  two  sisters,  Ruth  Todd 
Nichols,  born  May  6,  1921,  at  Pocatello;  a  second 
sister,  Helen,  born  at  Leadore  May  16,  1925.  Helen 
married  William  Harris  of  Coeur  d'Alene. 

John  was  a  police  officer  in  Blackfoot,  Idaho, 
and  has  since  deceased.  They  were  the  parents  of 
John  Jackson,  Tom  R,  Dick,  Harry,  Maggie  Nichols 
Neitzel  and  Lorraine  Nichols  Anthony.  Young  John 
J.  passed  away  October  7,  1991  at  Pocatello,  where  he 
and  his  wife,  Eleanor  had  been  living  since  1986.  He 
was  born  April  7,  1924  at  Lemhi.   He  later  moved  to 
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Blackfoot  with  his  family  where  he  grew  up  and 
attended  schools.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
and  flew  B-52  Bombers  during  World  War  II.  He  had 
a  daughter,  Karen  Glenn. 

Emma  was  a  school  teacher  for  a  number  of 
years  in  Birch  Creek,  Hamer,  Dubois  and  surrounding 
areas.  She  died  about  1975  at  Richmond,  Utah,  and 
is  buried  in  Idaho. 

Chloe  was  born  October  29,  1904  in 
Thornton.  She  moved  to  Upper  Birch  Creek  with  her 
family  in  1910  to  homestead  a  ranch.  She  married 
Olive  A.  McCune  November  25,  1921.  They  had  one 
daughter.  May  McCune,  who  now  lives  in  Idaho 
Falls.  Chloe  and  her  husband  retired  at  Birch  Creek, 
where  they  enjoy  fishing  and  hunting  at  Birch  Creek. 

Chloe  died  at  Birch  Creek,  when  she 
apparently  fell  into  Birch  Creek  while  standing  at  its 
edge,  where  she  and  her  husband  were  fishing.  She 
was  missing  about  3  1/2  hours  when  her  body  was 
bound  in  about  10  inches  of  water,  June  11,  1981. 
She  is  buried  in  Idaho  Falls  Fielding  Memorial  Park. 

In  1936,  Jim  said  the  family  moved  to 
Pocatello,  where  I  attended  two  years  of  high  school. 
We  then  moved  to  Boise,  where  I  attended  another 
year  of  school,  graduation  was  from  Burley  High 
School  the  following  year. 

While  in  Burley,  my  father  had  taken  over  a 
service  station,  so  I  helped  him  there.  From  there  I 
worked  in  a  service  station  at  Rupert  until  July  of 
1942. 

In  August  1942,  I  joined  the  United  States 
Navy  and  took  my  recruit  training  at  the  Great  Lakes 
Naval  Training  Center  in  Illinois.  I  was  transferred  to 
Alameda,  California  to  a  Navel  Air  Station  spending 
a  considerable  part  of  my  time  there.  I  took  a  tour  of 
duty  at  N.A.S.  Moterey,  California  on  the  Samar 
N.A.B.  in  the  Philippines.  From  there  I  was 
transferred  to  Bremerton,  Washington,  where  I  was 
discharged  January  31,  1946. 

That  fall  I  went  to  Moscow,  at  the  University 
of  Idaho,  as  a  freshman  for  a  Degree  in  Geological 
Engineering,  which  I  completed,  and  received  my 
degree  in  1952,  at  which  time  I  worked  in  the  mines 
at  Metaline  Falls,  Washington,  a  few  years.  Then  I 
accepted  employment  with  the  State  of  Idaho 
Department  of  Highways  doing  geological  work. 
During  the  three  and  a  half  years  I  worked  for  the 
State,  I  was  special  equipment  material  technician, 


traveling  over  most  of  the  State  of  Idaho. 

At  this  time  I  operated  a  service  station  at 
Hayden  Lake  Idaho,  which  I  gave  up  in  1960,  due  to 
the  long  hours.  With  some  money  in  the  bank,  a 
trailer  house,  and  a  pickup  in  very  good  condition,  I 
moved  back  to  Birch  Creek,  where  I  spent  the  next 
four  years  prospecting.  Towards  the  end  of  the  four 
years  my  legs  were  giving  me  a  lot  o  trouble  resulting 
in  entering  the  Veterans  Hospital  at  Fort  Douglas, 
Utah  for  surgery. 

Mrs.  Cecil  Carlson  at  Blue  Dome  on  Birch 
Creek  needed  help,  so  I  went  to  work  for  her.  I  also 
worked  awhile  for  Clifton  Wagoner,  nearby  at  Birch 
Creek.  I  went  to  Dubois  and  applied  and  was 
accepted,  for  a  job  as  a  Clark  County  school  bus 
driver. 

For  the  next  three  years  I  lived  on  the  Stelzer 
ranch  up  Medicine  Lodge  Canyon,  driving  the  school 
bus  and  working  for  C.  Blaine  Waring  at  the  Dubois 
garage  during  the  daytime. 

In  1970,  I  received  word  that  my  mother,  in 
Coeur  d' Alene,  was  near  death.  I  took  care  of 

my  aging  father,  he  could  move  around,  but  couldn't 
handle  it  alone,  and  stayed  a  year  to  help  him,  then 
placed  him  in  a  nursing  home.  He  died  two  years 
later. 

I  worked  as  a  janitor  before  I  accepted  an 
appointment  as  water  master  on  Medicine  Lodge  and 
as  City  Marshal  of  Dubois.  I  stayed  with  the  water 
master  job  for  three  years.  It  was  an  enjoyable  job,  as 
for  the  most  part  the  ranchers  there  were  very  fine 
people  to  deal  with.  The  job  as  City  Marshal  lasted, 
then  finally  ended.  Again  I  went  back  to  the  Dubois 
Garage,  but  when  my  back  problem  developed  I  quit 
in  1978  and  finally  managed  to  get  on  part  time  work 
on  compensation  for  the  government  connected  with 
my  disability.  In  July  of  1979  the  Forest  Service 
hired  me.  I've  enjoyed  this  work  very  much  doing  a 
little  bit  of  every  thing. 

I  have  never  married.  My  activities  in  Clark 
County  have  been  in  the  Dubois  Lions  Club;  an 
Emergency  Medical  training  coarse,  which  I  very 
much  enjoyed.  Ever  since  I  have  been  out  of  the 
Service,  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  of  the  American 
Legion  an  Veteran  of  Foreign  Wars,  a  life  member 
having  served  as  a  Commander  at  the  Post,  in  Coeur 
d'Alene  with  the  American  Legion  two  terms,  as 
Commander  of  Fort  Sherman  No.  9.   After  moving  to 
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Dubois  I  served  two  terms  for  the  local  post.  I  am  a 
service  officer  of  the  local  post.  I  belong  to  the  Odd 
Fellows  Lodge  No.  146  Odd  Fellows. 

Several  years  ago  I  purchased  two  lots  in 
Dubois  on  Oakley  Ave.,  across  the  street  from  the  old 
Miller  Apartment,  the  present  Orvin  Jorgenson  home, 
from  Harry  Harn  real  estate.  I  hadn't  lived  there  too 
long  when  while  cleaning  a  hat,  I  was  foolish  enough 
to  let  the  fumes  from  a  pan  of  naphtha  get  to  my 
butane  burner,  setting  my  house  on  fire.  I  immediately 
summoned  the  Fire  Department,  and  happened  to 
remember  to  turn  off  my  electricity  and  butane.  I  had 
considerable  smoke  damage  long  with  the  water 
damage.  The  firemen  were  good.  I  was  impressed 
with  the  Volunteer  Fire  Dept.  their  Chief  was 
Edwards.  Soon  after  my  fire,  Mr.  Edwards  moved 
to  Granger,  Idaho,  in  connection  with  his  job  and  I 
became  Acting  Fire  Chief.  Then  I  worked  as  a 
mechanic  for  Dubois  Garage.  When  Edwards  left 
Dubois,  I  took  over  as  Acting  Fire  Chief.  During  the 
next  several  years,  our  department  has  really  gone 
down  hill.  If  Dubois  should  have  a  major  fire  at  this 
time,  I  am  fearful  it  could  be  much  more  major  then 
while. I  was  Chief;  one  was  the  McClure  place,  where 
Lee  Mortensen  was  living;  the  second,  was  the 
Dubois  Hotel,  former  Ellis  Hotel,  then  the  Jones 
Hotel.  In  both  cases  the  volunteer  group  working 
under  me  did  a  spectacular  job. 

With  my  health  problems,  if  I  had  lived  in  a 
larger  city  or  conmiunity,  it  would  have  been  much 
more  difficult  for  me.  Here  everyone  has  been  willing 
to  help  me  in  any  way  they  could,  and  at  the  same 
time  leaving  me  as  independent  as  possible.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  list  all  the  names  of  all  my  friends. 
I  hope  they  remember  me  for  the  good  things  I  have 
done,  an  ignore  the  mistakes  I  have  made. 

This  town  of  Dubois  is  the  first  place  in  my 
life,  I  have  ever  felt  at  home.  I'm  very  proud  of  my 
association  with  these  people  particularly;  C.  Blaine 
Waring,  Harry  Harn,  Sheriff  Earl  Holden,  Bennie  and 
David  Harmon,  also  the  late  Leola  Harmon.  I  could 
go  on  and  name  most  every  one  in  town.  I'm  rather 
proud  of  my  town.  I've  been  given  considerable  help 
from  these  people  I  have  mentioned,  also  from  the 
Sills  and  from  the  LDS  church,  as  well  as  the 
Community  Baptist  church.  Clark  County  is  just  one 
of  those  good  places  to  live,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned. 

According  to  the  Salmon-Recorder,  October 


26,  1927,  Ralph  Nichols,  prominent  in  mining  circles 

of  the  west  came  to  Lemhi  County  in  the  early  1880s. 

He  was  part  owner  and  manager  of  the  Viola  Mine, 

near  Nicholia,  later  purchased  lead-silver  mines  of 

Gilmore. 

TAPED  BY  DONNA  WELLARD/TOLD  BY  .I.C.  NICHOLS/ 
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JULIUS  E.  NORDBY 
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Dr.  Julius  E.  Nordbv 

Julius  E.  Nordby  served  as  director  of  the 
U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station  and  Western  Sheep 
Breeding  Station  Laboratory  from  March  1,  1938  until 
his  retirement  in  1956.  Prior  to  this  he  had  been 
associate  professor  of  animal  husbandry  at  the 
University  of  Idaho  at  Moscow. 

At  the  time  Nordby  and  his  wife,  Martha 
Josphine  and  two  small  sons,  Gordon  and  Edward, 
moved  to  Dubois,  the  sheep  breeding  laboratory  had 
just  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
research. 

Nordby  assisted  in  pioneering  research 
projects  particularly  concerned  with  sheep 
development  in  the  west.  During  his  tenure  as 
director  of  the  station,  two  new  breeds  of  sheep  were 
developed:  Targhee  and  Columbia,  both  now 
established  as  outstanding  breeds. 

From  1953  to  1955  he  served  as  Chief  of  the 
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Livestock  Improvement  Division  in  Cairo,  Egypt. 

While  in  Dubois,  Nordby  was  active  in 
community  affairs.  He  and  his  wife  were  members  of 
the  American  Legion  and  Auxiliary.  They  were  active 
members  of  the  Dubois  Community  Baptist  Church. 
Mrs.  Nordby  served  as  church  pianist  for  many  years. 
She  hosted  many  of  the  Ladies  Aid  meetings  at  her 
Sheep  Station  home. 

Their  son,  Gordon,  was  to  become  the  first 
scout  to  earn  the  recognition  of  becoming  an  Eagle 
Scout  in  the  Clark  County  area.  Both  sons  were  top 
students  at  the  Dubois  school,  and  were  high  school 
graduates,  as  well  as  valedictorians  of  their  respective 
classes.  They  were  both  interested  in  Photography 
and  took  and  developed  many  of  the  station  photos  at 
this  time  at  the  station  lab.  When  the  Dubois  High 
School  class  of  '49  decided  to  compile  a  year  book, 
"Ed"  served  as  the  photographer  and  developed  all  the 
photographs  that  were  used  in  the  book.  It  had  been 
some  ten  years  since  a  year  book  had  been  compiled 
at  the  school. 

Both  sons  attended  college,  obtaining  PhD 
Degrees.  Dr.  Gordon  Nordby,  at  University  of 
Michigan  and  Dr.  Edward  Nordby,  at  New  York 
University. 

Soon  after  their  return  form  Egypt,  Mr. 
Nordby  retired  and  the  family  moved  to  Lewiston, 
Idaho. 

The  couple  lived  in  Lewiston  for  12  years 
before  moving  to  Spokane.  Nordby  was  a  member  of 
a  prominent  Latch  County  family. 

Nordby  was  born  in  Soldier,  Iowa,  April  27, 
1887. 

Mrs.  Nordby  was  born  February  12,  1898,  at 
Sioux  City,  Iowa.  She  and  Nordby  were  married  in 
1922  in  Spokane. 

Gordon  and  his  family  visited  at  the  Sheep 
Station  during  the  late  '60s.  He  felt  there  had  been 
many  changes,  since  he  and  his  brother,  "Ed"  had 
grown  up  on  the  Station. 

At  the  time  of  her  passing  they  had  six 
grandchildren.  Their  son,  Gorden  and  family  lives  at 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  while  Edward  and  his  family 
reside  in  Oswego,  New  York. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nordby  have  since  passed  away. 
Julius  passed  away  October  28,  1970  at  Coeur 
d'Alene.  Martha  Josphine  Nordby  passed  away  at  the 
age  of  82,  in  September,  1980.     Burial  was  at  the 


Genesee  Valley  Lutheran  Church  Cemetery. 

COMPILED  FROM  FAMILY  RECORDS/B.IS 


FLETCHER  G.  AND  MARY  M.  NORRIS 

We  arrived  in  Spencer,  Idaho,  December  4, 
1926,  finding  the  weather  very  cold  and  windy.  We 
had  rented  a  little  brown  house,  just  north  of  the 
signal  maintainers  home,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
railroad  tracks.  The  signal  maintainer  at  that  time  wa; 
Leo  Johnson. 

The  home  we  had  rented  was  owned  by  Sani 
Rogers.   I  was  sent  to  Spencer  to  relieve  Mr.  Rogers 
who  had  moved  to  Idaho  Falls.     The  little  browij 
house  was  not  bad  until  the  wind  started  to  blow.  I 
was  then  impossible  to  keep  warm  during  those  sever 
blizzards  at  Spencer.    The  milk  would  ft^eeze  on  th 
table,  not  over  six  feet  from  a  heater  in  the  fror 
room.    During  these  storms  we  would  move  in  wit 
George  and  Irene  Balka  in  the  living  quarters  in  tbj 
depot.    George  Balka  was  agent  for  the  railroad  for 
number  of  years.    They  have  since  passed  away. 

A  gang  of  us  used  to  get  together  at  nights  ar! 
hunt  snow  shoe  rabbits.  The  rabbits  would  come  im 
the  hay  stacks  to  feed  and  we  would  meet  them  then 
sometimes  the  temperature  would  be  twenty  degrei 
below  zero,  but  we  didn't  mind  it.  We  would  alwa; 
have  some  hot  chili  after  hunting,  at  some  one 
home. 

Our  daughter,  Jeanne,  was  born  at  Shelle 
Idaho,  April  3,  1927.  My  wife,  Mary,  went  to  r 
folk's  home  for  this  event,  as  Spencer  was  not  a  p!a 
to  have  babies  in  those  days. 

If  my  memory  is  right,  Ray  Pickett  was  t 
Forest  Ranger  at  Spencer  during  those  years.  1 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  Forest  in  the  sumn 
time  and  at  Spencer  in  the  winter. 

Mary  worked  in  the  Post  Office  for  a  sh 
period,  prior  to  the  birth  of  our  daughter,  wli 
Spencer  Lawson  went  on  a  business  trip.. 

The  U.S.  Mail  between  Spencer  and  Kilg< 
was  carried  by  dog  sled  for  awhile,  and  then  b;* 
home  built  snowmobile  powered  with  a  pusher  t' 
air-plane  motor.  The  carrier  went  to  Island  Parko 
a  week,  if  the  weather  permitted. 
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We  used  to  hunt  deer  where  the  Spencer  Opal 
Mines  are  now  located.  They  were  just  pretty  rocks 
then,  and  we  used  to  see  them  everywhere. 

Clay  and  Ora  Roselle  used  to  operate  a  liquor 
still  in  the  Centennial  Valley,  east  of  Monida,  when  I 
was  at  Spencer.  They  had  the  reputation  of  making 
the  best  booze  in  the  country. 

In  the  winter  time  the  roads  were  always 
blocked  down  Beaver  Canyon,  so  the  Roselle 's  would 
find  out  when  the  trains  were  due  between  Monida 
and  Spencer  and  in  between  trains  they  would  drive  a 
truck  load  of  booze  down  the  railroad  tracks  on  the 
ties.  The  liquor  agents  tried  their  best  to  catch  them 
at  this,  but  they  were  never  caught  to  my  knowledge. 

When  my  daughter  was  about  a  year  old  she 
pulled  a  glass  bowl  off  of  the  table  and  it  broke,  and 
she  then  fell  on  it,  cutting  her  arm  from  her  elbow  to 
her  wrist.  Harry  Rayner,  the  Clark  County  Sheriff, 
was  in  Spencer  at  the  time.  He  was  called  over  to  our 
house.  He  taped  up  the  arm  and  took  us  to  Dubois  to 
Dr.  Jones.  Harry  did  a  better  job  of  fixing  the  arm 
than  the  doctor  did.  My  daughter  still  has  a  bad  scar 
on  her  arm  from  this  accident. 

In  January  of  1928,  Faye  McFarland,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.J,  McFarland,  who  was  signal 
maintainer  at  Spencer  then,  became  very  ill  and  was 
taken  to  Idaho  Falls  for  treatment.  Her  illness  was 
diphtheria  of  which  she  passed  away  a  short  time 
later.  The  McFarland 's  had  a  room  at  the  Cutter 
Hotel  in  Idaho  Falls,  and  were  quarantined  in  the 
room.  Their  food  had  to  be  passed  to  them  through 
the  window. 

My  wife,  Mary,  was  staying  with  the 
McFarland  children  at  Spencer,  and  the  doctor  from 
Idaho  Falls  came  up  to  give  all  the  people  who  had 
been  exposed  to  the  diphtheria  a  shot.  Mary  was 
quarantined  with  our  daughter  in  the  McFarland  home 
for  two  weeks.  We  had  to  place  their  food  on  the 
front  porch,  because  we  could  not  enter  the  house 
until  they  were  out  of  quarantine. 

I  was  struck  with  lightening  June  25,  1928,  at 
the  Spencer  Depot.  The  lightening  burned  up  a  lot  of 
equipment  on  the  desk  and  wall  and  knocked  me  out 
for  about  six  hours.  P.J.  McFarland,  the  signal 
maintainer,  was  with  me  in  the  office  at  the  time  and 
he  worked  on  me  and  then  Hugh  Wood  and  Dave 
Hagenbarth  heard  about  it.  They  came  over  and  took 
me  into  the  living   quarters  of  George  Balka  and 


wrapped  me  in  blankets  and  my  wife  gave  me  hot 
coffee.  A  doctor  was  called  from  Idaho  Falls,  but  I 
was  about  over  the  shock  when  he  got  there.  I  was 
off  work  for  seven  days  and  did  not  suffer  any 
permanent  damage  from  it. 

We  left  Spencer  August  1,  1928,  after  two 
years  of  very  happy  memories.  I  was  back  again  to 
release  the  agent  several  times  for  a  short  period  in 
the  years  to  follow. 

COMPILED  BY  FLETCHER  NORRIS\DONNA  WELLARD 


MISCELLANEOUS  PHOTOS 


Tex  Nevins  on  right 


Jack  Nealv  & 
Milton  Miller 


"Clifr 
Wagoner 
&  "Dan" 

Neville 
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CHARLES  H.  AND  MARTHA  ADALINE 
(LEWIS)  OAKLEY 


Charles  H.  &  "Lina" 

Charles  H.  Oakley  served  as  the  town  of 
Dubois'  first  mayor  for  a  term  of  three  years.  He  was 
a  favorite  democrat. 

Oakley  was  born  February  3,  1861 ,  in  Weekes 
Barree,  Pennsylvania,  Luzerne  county,  the  son  of 
Henry  and  Thirza  Bird  Oakley,  natives  of  England, 
who  were  merchants.  He  was  reared,  and  received 
his  education,  in  England  and  in  Pennsylvania. 

When  he  was  ten  years  old  he  went  into  the 
mines  as  door  tender;  when  he  was  eleven  and  a  half 
he  drove  a  mule  in  mine  work.  He  engaged  in  coal 
and  quartz  mining  in  Colorado  in  1879.  Later  he 
settled  in  Soda  Springs,  having  made  the  trip  to  Idaho 
with  a  trainload  of  livestock  for  Kilpa trick  Brothers. 
He  continued  in  their  employ,  and  assisted  in  building 
the  Short  Line  Railroad,  until  December,  1882.  He 
drove  stock  into  Beaver  Canyon  in  1883,  having 
passed  by  the  present  site  of  the  town  of  Dubois, 
however,  it  had  not  been  founded  as  yet. 

He  continue  to  live  in  Beaver  Canyon  where 
he  worked  in  a  sawmill  for  about  two  years,  after 
which  he  began  riding  the  range  for  about  eight  years. 
His  next  interest  was  establishing  a  saloon  and  hotel  in 
the  uprising  town  of  Camas,  Idaho,  from  1888  until 
1891.  He  was  among  the  earliest  Dubois  residents, 
moving  there  in  September,  1892.  Here  he  again 
established  a  saloon,  known  as  the  Oakley  and  Ellis 
Saloon,   until   the  state  voted  in  prohibition,   about 
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1910.  At  this  time  he  returned  to  the  life  of  ranching 
on  upper  Medicine  Lodge,  running  cattle  and  horses. 
He  continued  in  the  business  world,  establishing  an 
Implement  and  Hardware  business  in  Dubois;  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Dubois  Realty,  Mortgage  &  Loan 
Company,  the  stockholders  being  S.K.  Clark,  James 
Denning,  D.  T.  Murphy  and  himself.  Oakley  was  the 
firms  secretary,  while  Clark  was  president. 

Miss  Martha  Adaline  "Lina"  Lewis  became 
his  bride  in  June  of  1894.  Her  family  were  early 
residents  of  Beaver  Canyon  and  Camas. 


Oakley  Home  in  Dubois  on  Thomas  Ave. 
Home  moved  from  Camas 

"Lina"  Lewis  was  the  daughter  of  William 
Crawford  and  Sarah  Jane  Veach  Lewis,  born 
September  14,  1867,  in  Richmond,  Utah. 

Charles  Henry  and  "Lina"  Oakley  were  the 
parents  of  two  children,  both  born  in  Dubois:  Lina 
Belle  Oakley  -  born  December  1894,  and  Henry  L, 
born  September  8,  1896. 

July  5,  1897,  Martha  Adaline  "Lina",  was 
holding  a  horse  at  the  Richmond  Railroad  station;  the 
horse  bolted,  thrusting  a  buggy  shaft  into  her  breast. 
She  died  within  a  few  hours. 

Their  daughter,  Lina  Belle,  married  James  F. 
Clearyin  1911.  Cleary  died  in  1916.  Lina  Belle  and 
James  had  the  following  children  including:  Rita  May 
Cleary,  born  February  2,  1912,  Dubois;  John  Floyd 
Cleary,  born  June  12,  1913  in  Richmond,  Utah  and 
Charles  Lloyd  Cleary  (twin),  born  June  12,  1913  m 
Richmond,  Utah. 

Lina  Belle  married  her  second  husband,  "l^^ 


Owen  in   1916.      They   had  one  child,   Lee  Anson 
Owens,  born  November  10,  1917. 

"Lee"  Sr.  operated  a  ranch  of  his  own,  as  well 
as  that  of  her  fathers. 

Lina  Belle  married  for  the  third  time,  after  the 
death  of  Lee  Sr.  She  was  married  to  Walter  Patch  in 
1940.    She  died  at  Weiser,  Idaho  April  17,  1978. 

Charles  H.  and  Lina's  son,  Henry,  served  in 
the  navy  in  the  World  War  for  eighteen  months,  then 
was  discharged  in  June,  1919. 

He  married  Lucile  Allen,  June  18,  1921,  in 
Dubois,  Idaho.  Henry  Lewis  died  January  24,  1978 
Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho.  He  and  Lucille  ~  were  the 
parents  of  two  children. 

Shirley  May  Oakley,  born  November  5,  1925; 
married  Homer  Schooler. 

Harriet  Diane  Oakley,  born  July  23,  1932  and  married 
Willis  A.  Knox. 

Charles  H.  then  remarried  after  the  death  of 
his  wife.  He  married  Mabel  P.  Graham;  later  he 
secured  a  legal  separation. 

Again  he  married,  this  time  to  Florence  A. 
McDermott  on  the  25th  of  April,  1917.  She  had  one 
child  by  a  former  marriage,  Walter  Lee  Oakley. 
Florence  passed  away  on  February  5,  1919  of 
Influenza. 

Charles  died  November  2,  1938,  in  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho  in  the  hospital.  His  services  were  held 
in  the  Dubois  Baptist  Church,  while  his  burial  was  in 
the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

If  in  Dubois  at  the  Hodges  City  Memorial 
Park,  next  to  Beaver  Creek,  you  will  find  a  large  lava 
rock,  which  stands  about  three  or  four  feet  high.  In 
this  rock  is  an  embedded  ring  to  which  Oakely  tied  his 
team,  by  his  home  in  Dubois  located  on  Thomas 
Avenue.  This  old  rock  was  moved  from  its  original 
site  for  preservation, 

COMPILED  BY  LEWIS/V ANNOY  FAMILY 


"BOB "  AND  BARBARA  VADNAIS  OVARD 


"Bob"  &  Barbara 

I  was  born  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  February  12, 
1930,  the  third  in  a  family  of  twelve  children,  to 
Alfred  and  La  Verne  Vadnais.  I  grew  up  in  Kilgore, 
Idaho,  along  with  my  four  brothers  and  seven  sisters. 
My  brothers  are:  Tom  and  Charles  Vadnais  of 
Kilgore,  Ted  Vadnais  of  Hamer,  Idaho,  and  Edward 
(Ed)  Vadnais  of  Dubois,  Idaho.  My  sisters  are:  Mrs. 
Marvin  (Maxine)  Hettinger  of  Medina,  Ohio;  Mrs. 
Owen  (Lois)  Landon  of  Meridian,  Idaho;  Mrs. 
Stanford  (Eleanor)  Rose  of  Lima,  Montana;  Mrs.  Don 
(Dorothy)  Craig  of  Rexburg,  Idaho;  Mrs.  Harold 
(Elna  )  Hawkes  of  Blackfoot,  Idaho;  Mrs.  J.  D. 
(Shirley)  Webb  of  Rexburg,  Idaho;  and  Mrs.  Kyle 
(Ailene)  Stoddard  of  Monteview,  Idaho.  We  had 

a  lot  of  fun  times  together.  We  did  a  lot  of  the  same 
things  that  kids  do  today  such  as  playing  school, 
playing  house,  playing  with  our  dolls,  and  making 
mud  pies.  Boy,  we  really  had  some  fancy  looking 
pies  all  decorated  with  the  wild  flowers  that  grew  in 
our  yard.  I  remember  the  stick  horses  we  made  from 
green  willows.  We  even  made  halters  and  bridles 
from  cord  string  and  old  twine.  Then  there  was  the 
old  swimming  hole  down  in  the  pasture  that  supplied 
hours  of  fun  on  nice,  hot  summer  days.  I  also  loved 
to  go  fishing.  We  dug  angle  worms  out  by  the  wood 
pile,  grabbed  the  old  willow  fishing  pole  with  a  piece 
of  fish  line  and  a  hook  on  it,  and  headed  for  a  favorite 
fishing  hole,  of  which  we  had  plenty,  right  in  our  back 
yard. 
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It  wasn't  all  fun  and  games  though;  as  we 
lived  on  a  farm,  there  was  always  plenty  of  work  to 
do,  and  we  didn't  have  all  of  the  modern  conveniences 
that  we  have  today.  We  carried  water  from  the  creek 
and  heated  it  on  the  stove.  Mom  washed  clothes  on  a 
wash  board.  Dad  hauled  wood  from  the  timber  for 
heating  and  cooking  purposes.  We  used  coal-oil 
lamps. 

I  enjoyed  helping  Mom  with  the  cooking  and 
housework.  I  also  learned  to  milk  cows  at  an  early 
age,  and  helped  Dad  with  the  milking  and  outside 
chores.  My  uncles  Emil,  Ted,  and  Orville  used  to 
give  us  bum  lambs.  We  fed  them  milk  from  bottles. 
They  were  fun,  and  of  course  each  one  had  a  special 
name.  During  the  haying  season,  the  ones  of  us  that 
were  big  enough,  helped  in  the  field.  It  seemed  like 
we  were  forever  getting  the  hay  up,  as  it  was  all  done 
with  horses,  and  we  worked  together  with  my  uncles. 
My  first  job  in  the  field  was  on  the  buck  rake.  I 
drove  a  one-horse  rake  and  raked  up  after  the  buck 
rakes  had  gathered  the  hay  from  the  wind  rows.  Later 
on,  my  main  job  was  driving  the  stacker  team. 
Occasionally,  I  filled  in  on  the  mower  and  the  buck 
rakes. 

I  attended  grade  school  at  Kilgore.  One  of  my 
favorite  teachers  was  Betty  Bennett  Halverson.  We 
lived  about  three  miles  from  the  school.  In  the  fall  we 
walked.  In  the  winter,  we  rode  horses  and  stabled 
them  in  a  barn  they  had  down  behind  the  school  yard. 
There  were  times  when  the  temperature  was  below 
zero  that  we  would  stop  off  at  the  "Ed"  Frederiksen 
home  to  warm  our  fingers  and  toes  before  going  on 
that  last  mile. 

I  went  to  Spencer  High  School  and  was 
graduated  in  May  of  1948,  the  last  class  to  graduate 
from  Spencer  High.  The  following  year  the  schools  in 
Clark  County  were  all  consolidated  and  the  students 
were  all  bused  to  Dubois. 

The  first  year  of  high  school  my  sister  Lois 
and  I  stayed  with  Lorraine  Hensley.  The  remainder  of 
my  high  school  we  stayed  in  a  cabin  at  Charlie  Amy's 
and  batched.  I  attended  Idaho  State  College  at 
Pocatello,  Idaho,  for  two  years.  During  my  summer 
vacation,  I  worked  at  the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment 
Station.  After  my  second  year  at  Idaho  State,  I 
worked  for  two  years  at  the  Sheep  Experiment  Station. 

I  met  Robert  L.  Ovard  of  Tetonia,  Idaho,  at  a 
dance  at  Lemon's  Lodge  in  Spencer  in  the  spring  of 


1950.     We  were  married  in  June  of  1952  at  Elko, 
Nevada. 

"Bob"  was  born  February  12,  1929,  at 
Tetonia,  to  Jesse  H.  and  Eva  E.  Larson  Ovard. 

He  attended  school  at  Tetonia  and  Driggs, 
graduating  from  Teton  High  School  in  1947. 

He  worked  in  farming  and  livestock  until  he 
entered  the  U.S.  military  service  in  1951. 

We  lived  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  where  "Bob" 
was  employed  at  Garrett  Freightlines,  for  nearly  a 
year  before  moving  to  Tetonia,  Idaho,  to  help  take 
care  of  "Bob's"  Mother  who  was  ill.  She  had  a  forty 
acre  farm  and  "Bob"  took  care  of  that  and  worked  for 
a  neighbor  during  the  summers. 

In  the  winter  he  worked  in  the  potatoes  at 
Newdale  and  Teton  City.  We  spent  four  years  in 
Tetonia  before  moving  back  to  Idaho  Falls,  at  which 
time  "Bob"  started  working  in  construction.  He 
worked  for  four  years  for  Northwest  Construction 
Company  building  houses. 

Northwest  Construction  built  all  of  the  homes 
in  the  area  we  live  in.  We  did  most  all  of  the  work 
on  our  house  evenings  and  week-ends  for  a  down 
payment  on  it.  "Bob"  took  his  Carpenters 
Apprenticeship  while  working  for  Northwest,  working 
during  the  day  and  going  to  school  nights. 

After  completing  his  apprenticeship,  he  went 
to  work  for  Arrington  Construction  Company.  He 
worked  there  from  1961  to  1976. 

In  February  of  1976,  "Bob"  and  a  friend,  Ray 
Collins,  went  into  business  for  themselves  forming 
"Ovard  and  Collins  Construction  Company,  Inc."  On 
May  10,  1983,  their  Company  was  given  the  "Small 
Businessman  of  the  year"  award. 

In  November  of  1986,  "Bob"  and  our  son, 
Jim,  bought  out  Collins  interest  in  the  company,  and 
it  is  now  "Ovard  Construction  Company,  Inc.". 

We  have  three  children  and  ten  grandchildren. 
Robert  James  "Jim"  born  in  March  of  1953  at  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho.  Bonnie  Jean,  born  in  December  of 
1955,  at  Driggs,  Idaho,  and  Sherri  Ann,  bom  in 
September  of  1960  at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  They  all 
attended  schools  in  Idaho  Falls,  and  all  were  graduated 
from  Idaho  Falls  High  School. 

"Jim"  worked  in  construction  for  four  years 
and  took  his  carpenter  apprenticeship.  He  then 
attended  Boise  State  University  majoring  in 
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Construction  Management.  When  he  received  his 
degree  he  returned  to  Idaho  Falls,  and  has  been 
working  with  his  dad  since.  He  is  married  and  they 
have  three  children. 

Bonnie  received  a  full  scholarship  to  Beauty 
School  when  she  graduated  from  high  school.  Since 
completing  beauty  school,  she  has  been  employed  full 
time  as  a  hair  stylist.  She  now  manages  her  own 
Shop,  "Hair  Designs"  on  Broadway.  She  is  married, 
and  she  and  her  husband  and  four  sons  live  in  Idaho 
Falls. 

Sherri  graduated  from  The  University  of 
Oregon  with  a  degree  in  Journalism.  She  and  her 
husband  and  three  children  also  reside  here  in  Idaho 
Falls. 

For  several  years  we  have  all  enjoyed  going  to 
Kilgore  and  getting  together  for  family  picnics.  At  the 
time  of  this  writing  (February  of  1990),  my  immediate 
family,  and  all  of  my  brothers  and  sisters,  are  still 
living.  My  Father  passed  away  February  22,  1970, 
and  my  Mother  passed  away  on  June  26,  1981. 

On  February  5,  1991,  following  an  extended 
illness,  "Bob"  passed  away  at  our  home  in  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  four  brothers,  and 
three  sisters  were  still  living,  Parly,  Kyle,  Boyd, 
Jorge,  Nora  Harris,  Ardella  Johnson  and  Juanita 
Bruce.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  a 
brother  and  four  sisters. 

Services  were  at  Buck-Sullivan  Funeral  Home 
in  Idaho  Falls.  "Bob"  was  buried  in  Fielding 
Memorial  Cemetery  in  Idaho  Falls. 

COMPILED  BY  BARBARA  OVARD 


JOHN  T.  OWENS  AND 
EDWARD  T.  OWENS  FAMILIES 

Toward  the  end  of  1882,  the  two  Owens 
families  moved  to  Medicine  Lodge  Valley  from 
Malad,  Idaho.  Each  had  a  homestead  of  160  acres  of 
land  in  section  30  TSP.  10,  North  Range  35  EBM. 
Since  their  water  rights  were  of  about  mid  1883  in 
date  of  priority,  and  the  last  court  degree  was  issued 
in  about  1900,  the  two  water  filings  were  among  the 
few  that  were  of  1883  dating. 


It  may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  to  know 
something  of  the  method  used  under  the  law  at  the 
early  date  shown  above:  After  a  homestead  entry  was 
made  and  certain  improvements,  such  as  a  building  or 
buildings  and  fences  were  made,  the  homesteader  was 
given  a  certain  length  of  time  to  complete  a  ditch  to 
convey  water  to  his  land,  and  also  to  construct  a  dam 
in  the  source  of  supply,  which  in  all  cases  on 
Medicine  Lodge  filings,  was  named  as  Medicine 
Lodge  creek.  The  exception  was  a  filing  made  by 
Dennis  E.  Small,  whose  filing  on  water  was 
designated  Indian  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Medicine 
Lodge  Creek.  This  proved  most  convenient  for  Mr. 
Small  as  Indian  Creek  emptied  into  the  Medicine 
Lodge  Creek  only  a  short  distance  from  his 
homestead. 

After  completion  of  a  dam  and  ditch,  the 
homesteader  was  required  by  law  to  file  "A  water 
filing"  describing  the  location  of  the  dam  from  some 
point  along  the  creek  and  give  the  dimensions  of  the 
ditch,  such  as  width  at  bottom,  width  at  top  of  the 
ditch,  and  depth  in  inches.  Such  were  those  files  in 
the  general  land  office,  which  had  jurisdiction  over  the 
area.  I  find  that  some  of  the  "water  filings"  were 
recorded  in  Ada  County,  others  were  recorded  in 
Bingham  County.  Each  filing  was  signed  and 
witnessed,  or  done  by  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  These 
notices  were  called  "water  locations." 

The  Owens  families  were  residents  of  the 
Medicine  Lodge  Valley  two  or  three  years,  just  long 
enough  to  make  a  final  proof  upon  their  homesteads 
and  to  establish  their  water  rights.  They  left  because 
of  their  greater  interests  in  the  area  of  Malad,  Idaho. 
They  left  behind  two  log  houses  for  other  new  comers 
to  the  valley.  I  recall  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayden  living 
in  one  of  the  Owen's  homes,  while  Mr.  Hayden  was 
employed  by  the  cattlemen  of  the  Medicine  Lodge  as 
a  summer,  fall  and  early  spring  range  rider.  By  living 
in  the  location  of  the  Owens  homestead  a  rider  was 
near  the  grazing  area  for  the  portion  of  the  year. 
Another  man  who  was  employed  by  the  cattlemen  at 
a  later  date,  a  single  man,  very  small  and  wiry  was 
also  competent  and  simply  loaded  with  stories,  though 
not  always  the  stories  told  in  mixed  company. 
Johnny  Johnson  owned  an  unusually  large  bay  horse 
as  a  young  lad;  I  often  wondered  how  Johnny 
managed  to  mount  such  a  tall  horse. 

In  connection  with  the  "water  location"  which 
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pertained  to  the  two  Owens,  the  name  of  "John  R. 
Thomas"  was  included  in  that  notice  and  is  headed 
"John  R.  Thomas  and  Company"  and  signed,  John  R. 
Thomas,  Edward  T.  Oweas,  and  John  T.  Owens. 
There  is  no  mention  made  to  me  by  the  Clark  County 
recorder  of  John  R.  Thomas  as  a  patentee.  One  of  the 
Owens  homestead  was  later  acquired  by  Samuel  K. 
Clark  and  the  other  Owens  homestead  was  acquired  by 
John  H.  Fayle,  farmers  and  stockmen  on  Medicine 
Lodge. 

COMPILED  BY  CARL  LEONARDSON 


CONNI  SUE  THOMAS  OWEN 
MARTY  KELLY  OWEN 


Conn!  &  Marty  Owens 

I  think  my  most  memorable  moments  have 
been  competing  in  sports  in  my  school  days.  I  was 
active  in  basketball,  volleyball  and  rodeo.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  first  ever  volleyball  team  of  Clark 
County  High  School  in  the  fall  of  1979.  After  gaining 
experience  for  two  years  against  larger  schools,  in 
1981,  we  won  the  A-4  District  Tournament  and  went 
on  to  compete  at  state  tournament  in  Twin  Falls. 

I  was  born  September  1,  1964,  in  Rexburg,  to 
Edna  Frederiksen  Thomas  and  George  William  "Bill" 
Thomas.       My    grandparents,    George    and    Afton 


Thomas,  homesteaded  on  Medicine  Lodge  and  later 
lived  in  Dubois.  They  farmed  and  raised  horses, 
sheep  and  cows.  My  maternal  grandparents,  Ed  and 
Virginia  Frederiksen  homesteaded  in  Kilgore,  where 
they  raised  hay,  cattle  and  pigs.  Virginia  is  my  only 
living  grandparent;  she  spends  the  winters  in 
American  Falls  with  my  Aunt  Harriet  and  her 
summers  in  Dubois.  I  have  one  brother,  George 
Thomas,  of  Dubois,  and  one  sister,  Willa  Swim,  who 
lives  with  her  husband,  Rex,  in  Firth. 

I  lived  up  Medicine  lodge  Canyon  on  the 
Garrett  Ranch  for  the  first  8  years  of  my  life.  I 
remember  riding  the  bus  70  miles  a  day  to  school  at 
Lindy  Ross  Elementary  in  Dubois.  My  teachers  were 
Mrs.  Furness,  1st  grade;  Mrs.  Willes,  2nd  grade; 
Miss  Hayes,  3rd  grade;  Mrs.  Virginia  Laird,  4th 
grade;  Miss  Fogarty,  5th  and  Mr.  Farley,  6th  grade. 
We  moved  to  Dubois  when  I  was  in  the  fourth  grade. 
My  dad  started  ranching  on  his  own,  and  with  his 
brother,  Jim,  then.  I  didn't  miss  the  bus  ride  after 
moving  to  town,  but  I  did  miss  the  ranch.  Of  course, 
living  in  town  had  it.s  advantages,  too.  In  the 
summers  we  always  swam  at  the  first  dam  above 
Dubois,  and  the  evenings  were  spent  playing  "kick  the 
can"  in  somebody's  yard.  Of  course  the  highlight  of 
the  school  year  was  the  Christmas  Play,  and  field  trips 
to  Idaho  Falls.  I  remember  touring  the  airport,  Farr's 
Candy,  the  zoo  and  a  fire  station. 

My  junior  high  and  high  school  years  were 
spent  at  Clark  County  High  School.  We  had  the  first 
ever  junior  high  girls  basketball  team  at  Clark.  The 
Pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church,  Russ  Richardson  was 
our  coach.  In  High  Schtwl,  I  was  very  active  in 
honor  society,  student  council,  office  education,  ski 
club  and  the  scholastic  bowl  team,  along  with 
participating  in  sports.  We  had  a  very  successful 
basketball  team.  We  won  our  district,  going  on  to 
state  three  years,  consecutively.  We  placed  third  and 
fourth  at  state  two  years.  Members  of  our  team  in 
1982  were:  Valeri  Frederiksen,  Treva  Holden,  Jill 
Martin,  Deb  Doschades,  Karen  Frederiksen,  Denise 
Monson,  Brenda  Laird,  and  myself.  I  enjoyed  barrel 
racing,  breakaway  roping  and  team  roping  on  the  High 
School  rodeo  team. 

Halloween  was  always  fun  in  our  High  School 
days.  We  had  great  fun  egging  everyone  and 
everything,  including  the  superintendent's  house  and 
our  coach's  car!    Of  course  the  rodeo  dances  in  the 
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summer  were  memorable  also.  At  first  we  always  had 
the  dances  at  the  old  Medicine  Lodge  school,  which 
was  icnown  throughout  the  valley  for  it's  wild  times! 
We  later  enjoyed  the  street  dances  after  the  school  was 
sold  and  torn  down. 

I  always  spent  my  summers,  and  afternoons 
after  schcwl,  helping  Dad  with  the  ranching.  There 
were  always  cows  that  needed  tending  or  farming  that 
needed  done.  I  have  always  roped,  branded,  doctored 
and  fed  the  cows  and  horses.  I  also  ran  the  swather, 
baler  and  hay  stacker  helping  my  Dad  put  up  hay  in 
Kilgore.  It  was  hard  work,  but  I  enjoyed  being 
outside  and  working  with  the  animals. 

It  seems  like  I  was  always  involved  with 
putting  out  the  fires  in  Dubois.  A  neighbor  of  my 
uncle's  had  left  his  burning  weeds  unattended  one  day, 
catching  my  uncle's  garage  on  fire.  Both  my  aunt  and 
uncle  were  gone  to  the  Blackfoot  fair  that  day. 
Fortunately  they  had  fotgotten  their  tickets  to  the  night 
show  and  had  called  and  asked  me  to  go  to  their  home 
and  pick  them  up  and  send  them  down  with  Vicki 
Smith  to  the  fiar.  When  I  got  over  there  I  saw  the 
smoke.  I  grabbed  the  garden  hose  and  started  trying 
to  put  it  out.  By  then  the  neighbors  saw  it  and  came 
and  helped  me  put  it  out.  The  Sheep  Station  fire 
spread  close  to  my  father's  grain  elevator;  I  helped 
water  down  the  area  around  it  to  keep  it  ft'om  burning. 
I  missed  out  on  the  Gallagher  Peak  fire,  but  I 
remember  them  thinking  it  was  a  small  "contained" 
fire  and  then  the  next  thing  we  saw  was  the  whole 
mountain  on  fire! 

My  most  recent  fire  experience  was  in  1988 
when  Indian  Creek  Butte  caught  on  fire.  I  had  come 
home  early  that  day  and  on  my  way  home  I  could  see 
the  smoke.  When  I  got  to  Dubois  my  brother  and  I 
caught  our  horses  and  headed  up  there  to  mvoe  the 
cows  away  from  the  fire.  When  we  got  there,  flames 
were  only  200  yards  fi-om  the  cows.  We  rounded 
them  up  and  herded  them  toward  the  creek.  A 
bomber,  called  in  from  West  Yellowstone,  circled  our 
heads,  dropping  fire  retardant  nearly  on  top  of  us. 
Thank  goodness  we  were  able  to  get  the  cattle  safely 
away. 

I  I  was  an  avid  4-H  member  for  over  10  years. 

I I  received  the  4-H  gold  watch  achievement  award  for 
'  my    efforts.         I     had     many     projects     including 

,  leathercraft,  cooking,  small  engines,  bicycles,  beef  and 
i  horses. 


In  1982  I  graduated  from  Clark  County  High 
School  and  that  fall  I  loaded  up  my  things  and  moved 
to  Pocatello  to  attend  Idaho  State  University  Vo-Tech. 
I  received  my  Associates  Degree  in  Mid-Management 
in  1984.  I  then  went  academically  to  I.S.U.  for 
another  year  and  a  half.  While  at  I.S.U.  I  competed 
on  the  rodeo  team.  I  competed  in  breakaway  roping 
and  barrel  racing.  It  was  probably  the  highlight  of  my 
college  days.  Our  team  traveled  all  over  southern 
Idaho  and  Utah  to  rodeos.  I  met  many  people  and  had 
a  lot  of  good  times  and  great  memories. 

I  returned  to  Dubois  in  1985  and  went  to  work 
for  Larsen  of  Idaho,  a  fresh  pack  potato  plant  in 
Hamer,  as  an  accountant.  I  am  still  (1990)  working 
for  Larsen 's  as  an  accountant  and  I  am  the  office 
manager  there  also. 

On  August  30,  1986,  I  married  my  high 
school  and  college  sweetheart,  Marty  Owen.  We  were 
married  at  Heritage  Hall  in  Dubois  with  Judge 
Mildred  McClure  officiating.  I  arrived  in  a  horse 
drawn  carriage  with  my  father,  and  Marty  and  I  left  in 
the  carriage. 

Marty  works  for  Desert  Air  Ag  as  a  ground 
crew  memeber,  and  he  is  also  working  at  becoming  a 
pilot.  He  also  spends  a  lot  of  time  helping  my  Dad 
with  the  ranee  work. 

Marty  came  to  Dubois  in  1974.  He  is  the  son 
of  Don  and  Beverly  Owen.  Don  was  the  District 
Forest  Ranger  in  Dubois,  until  his  retirement  in  1984. 
They  now  live  in  Avenal,  California.  Beverly  has 
returned  to  school  to  become  a  nurse,  while  Don 
enjoys  retirement. 

Marty  has  three  brothers:  Macy,  Mitch  and 
Mark.  Macy  is  enlisted  in  the  Navy  and  is  out  to  sea 
frequently  on  a  submarine.  He  is  divorced  and  has  a 
daughter  named  Sarah.  Mitch  lives  in  Milpitas, 
California,  where  he  is  a  physicist.  He  and  his  wife. 
Ruby,  have  two  boys,  Michael  and  Brandon,  and  a 
baby  on  the  way  as  of  1990.  Mark  lives  in  Portland, 
where  he  works  as  an  auto  body  mechanic.  He  is 
divorced  and  has  a  daughter  named  Jaime. 

Marty  and  Mark  could  always  be  seen  riding 
their  unicycles  around  town  in  the  summers.  He  also 
spent  a  lot  of  time  in  the  mountains  riding  motorcycles 
and  bow  hunting.  Marty  also  could  be  found 
swimming  at  the  cliffs  above  Dubois.  He  would  catch 
a  ride  with  his  brother,  who  worked  at  the  Sheep 
station  up  there,  and  then  usually  hitchhike  home! 
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Marty  was  avid  in  sports  at  Clark  County 
High  School.  He  played  football,  basketball  and  ran 
track.  He  went  to  state  in  1984  in  the  high  jump 
competition.  He  also  went  to  state  rodeo  competition 
in  1983,  and  competed  in  the  bareback  event.  Marty 
graduated  in  1984  and  then  attended  Idaho  State 
University  Vo-Tech  in  aircraft  mechanics. 

We  both  enjoy  going  on  trail  rides  in  the 
mountains  in  the  summers,  and  weekend  drives 
through  the  mountains  taking  pictures.  We  can 
usually  be  seen  at  the  horse  races  in  Idaho  Falls  every 
other  weekend  or  so.  We  enjoy  our  immediate 
family,  an  American  Eskimo  Dog  named  "Charlie" 
immensely.  He  keeps  us  entertained  and  busy  chasing 
after  him! 
COMPILED  BY  CONNI  THOMAS  OWEN 


MISCELLANEOUS  PHOTOS 
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Harry  Lapoli  &  Peggy  O'Neil 
Clark  County  High  School  -  Early  50s 
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Mrs.  "Ma"  Peterson  &  Sister 
Early  30s  in  Kilgore 


Eula  Ownby 
Center  Front 
With  Dark 
Glasses 


Irma  Patt 
&  Wilmer 
Barenz-1992 
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EDWARD  F.  AND  ELLA  PALMER 


Ella  Lee  Butts  Palmer 

Edward  Franklin  Palmer  was  a  pioneer  of 
Clark  County,  where  he  was  the  owner  of  "Palmer's 
Grocery,"  and  manager  of  the  state  liquor  dispensary. 

Mr.  Palmer  was  born  September  16,  1873,  at 
Kingston,  Missouri.  He  married  Ella  Lee  Butts, 
February  6,  1895. 

The  family  came  to  Dubois,  Idaho  in  1916, 
where  he  founded  the  Palmer  Grocery  and  Hardware 
business. 

He  was  prominent  in  Democratic  circles  in  the 
county,  holding  the  chairmanship  of  the  Democratic 
Central  Committee  for  several  years.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Fortitude  Lodge  A.F.  and  A.M.,  in 
which  he  at  one  time  served  as  master.  He  also  held 
memberships  in  the  Bright  Star  Chapter,  No.  59 
O.E.S.  and  in  the  Odd  Fellows  Lodge. 

After  leaving  Dubois  in  the  mid  20s  he 
remained  actively  engaged  in  the  grocery  business. 

"Ed"  had  three  brothers  and  two  sisters, 
Russell  of  Bakersfield,  Robert  and  William  and  Mrs. 
Lola  Otta  and  Mrs.  Vada  Otto,  all  of  Kingston, 
Missouri. 

"Ed"  passed  away  at  the  age  of  68,  in 
January,  of  1942,  at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 

SUBMITTED  BY  THE  PALMER  FAMILY 


JAMES  CLEARY  AND  JOANNA  MELISSA 
PENDLETON  PALMER 

The  time  was  March  8,  1886,  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  with  a  terrific  blizzard  blowing.  The  place 
was  a  small  town,  Beaver  Canyon,  Fremont  County, 
Idaho.  The  population  of  the  town  was  mainly 
comprised  of  the  employees  of  Eccles  and  Spencer 
Lumber  Company.  The  family  concerned  was  that  of 
James  Cleary  Palmer,  age  32  years,  and  his  wife, 
Joanna  Melissa  Pendleton  Palmer,  age  31  years.  They 
were  expecting  their  second  child.  The  first  child, 
Edna  Isabel  Palmer,  was  three  years  and  three  months 
old.  The  attendant  for  Mrs.  Palmer  was  a  competent 
mid-wife,  Mrs.  Latham. 

As  labor  progressed,  it  was  evident  that  there 
were  two  babies,  and  the  mother  was  hemorrhaging 
badly.  The  father  was  sent  to  get  help  from  a 
neighbor.  He  went  out  into  the  blizzard,  and  very 
soon  had  no  sense  of  direction  and  was  completely 
lost.  Finally,  he  saw  a  glimmer  of  light  and  headed 
towards  it,  only  to  find  himself  on  his  own  front 
porch. 

In  the  meantime  a  hurried  mid-wife  had  some 
life  and  death  decisions  to  make.  The  mother,  of 
course,  received  the  first  attention,  then  the  smaller  of 
the  babies  (4  1/2  lbs).  Finally,  Mrs.  Latham  was  able 
to  attend  to  the  larger  baby  (6  lbs),  but  it  was  too  late. 
Although  she  had  been  born  alive,  lack  of  attention  at 
the  proper  time  caused  her  death.  So,  the 
circumstance  of  a  severe  blizzard  and  being  the  small 
twin  gave  me  the  opportunity  for  earth  life  instead  of 
my  sister.  I  have  always  had  a  distinct  sense  of  loss 
and  a  great  disappointment  that  she  didn't  live.  They 
named  her  Rachel,  and  my  father  gave  his  name 
Cleary,  which  was  his  mother's  maiden  name.  My 
mother,  not  liking  the  name,  modified  it  to  Clara, 
added  Margaret  and  that  is  the  name  that  is  on  all 
records  and  documents.  Two  years  and  three  months 
later,  June  1,  1888,  a  boy,  James  Pendleton, 
completed  the  family. 

I  was  ten  years  old  when  we  moved  back  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  which  we  always  considered  home.  1 
have  many  memories  of  those  childhood  days  in 
Idaho.  I  can  remember  incidents  that  occurred  when 
I  was  three  years 
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old,  which  psychologists  say  is  impossible  to  do. 

As  a  child  I  was  a  constant  source  of  worry  to 
my  parents.  I  didn't  grow  properly,  and  had  frequent 
illnesses.  I  contracted  all  the  childhood  diseases  and 
had  them  hard;  had  frequent  bouts  with  severe  sore 
throat  and  kidney  infections.  One  time,  during  an 
attack  of  the  latter,  the  doctor  pronounced  me  dead 
and  covered  my  face  with  the  sheet.  My  frantic 
mother  snatched  me  up  and  felt  me  move.  I  rallied 
and  recovered. 

I  talked  unusually  young  and  had  a  good 
memory,  so  my  mother  taught  me  poems,  and  stories 
which  I  recited  to  one  and  all  while  standing  on  a 
table  at  every  social  gathering  in  our  town,  I  would 
"speak  a  piece."  I  think  the  reason  it  went  over  well 
was  because  my  mother  found  cute  material.  I  was 
very  small,  but  spoke  distinctly  and  loudly  and  all  the 
"r's"  came  out  as  "w's." 

By  persistent  probing  of  my  memory,  I  have 
been  able  to  recall  three  of  these  poems  I  recited  at 
about  three  or  four  years  of  age.  One  was:  "This 
little  vase  standing  quite  still  upon  the  shelf  -  And  all 
at  once,  "said  Hettie,  "it  fell  and  broke  itself,"  "And 
what  was  Hettie  doing,  was  Hettie  quite  still  too?" 
Said  Mother,  "That  a  funny  thing  for  my  best  vase  to 
do."  Oh,  I  was  only  lifting  the  sugar  off  the  shelf  - 
and  this  silly  little  vase  got  bumped  and  broke  itself. " 

Another  incident  I  recall,  and  it  is  still  very 
distinct,  was  the  occurrence  we  had  with  the  large 
stream  flowing  back  of  our  lot  and  when  it  froze  over 
in  the  winter  large  circular  holes  were  cut  in  the  ice, 
so  the  cattle  could  drink.  We  had  several  cows,  which 
a  neighbor  boy  drove  across  the  stream  to  pasture;  he 
brought  them  back  at  milking  time.  One  evening  I 
tagged  after  him,  right  to  the  edge  of  the  water  hole. 
He  tried  to  send  me  back,  but  I  wouldn't  go.  So,  for 
my  safety,  he  took  me  with  him.  He  sat  me  down 
hard  on  a  rock  and  dared  me  to  move!  It  took  him  a 
long  time  to  round  up  the  cows.  Not  daring  to  even 
stand  up,  I  had  a  childish  accident,  which  promptly 
froze.  Meanwhile  my  folks  had  tracked  my  footprints 
to  the  edge  of  the  water  hole,  but  not  beyond,  because 
the  boy  had  carried  me  across.  Of  course,  they 
thought  I  had  fallen  in  the  water  hole.  Nineteenths  of 
the  population  were  at  the  stream  trying  to  break  the 
ice  to  look  for  my  body.  Finally,  when  mother  saw 
me  running  towards  her  with  my  blue  dress  and 
yellow  hair  blowing  in  the  wind,  she  promptly  fainted. 


(I  even  remember  my  blue  calico  dress  with  tiny  white 
anchors).  I  ended  the  episode  with  weeks  and  weeks 
of  illness,  both  a  sore  throat  and  kidney  infection.  No 
wonder  I  never  forgot  it. 

Another  memory  is  of  the  first  time  I  ever  saw 
a  negro.  I  was  five  and  we  were  taking  a  trip  on  the 
train  to  Salt  Lake  City  for  a  visit.  The  porter's  face 
was  as  black  and  shiny  as  coal.  He  was  in  spotless 
white  and  I  thought  him  perfectly  beautiful  and 
wonderful,  so,  I  followed  him  wherever  his  duties 
took  him.  He  was  quite  complimented  with  my 
obvious  admiration,  and  gave  me  a  twenty-five  cent 
piece.  This  shook  my  mother,  and  she  made  me 
return  it.  In  the  bustle  of  getting  off  the  train,  I  asked 
for  and  got  back  my  quarter.  When  I  got  to 
Grandma's,  mother  discovered  the  money  and  I  got  a 
spanking. 

The  girl  I  played  with  the  most  was  Chloe 
Harris.  When  she  wanted  to  impress  me,  she  would 
say,  "My  Grandpa's  name  is  Martin,"  and  I'd  say, 
"Mine  is  Frederick."  It  wasn't  until  years  later  that  I 
realized  that  her  Grandfather  was  Martin  Harris,  a 
witness  to  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

I  recall  we  had  a  great  many  Indians  who 
would  come  to  Beaver  Canyon.  They  came  into  town 
and  begged  for  sugar  and  flour.  I  greatly  admired 
them  and  followed  them  from  house  to  house.  My 
mother  was  in  terror  of  them.  She  was  afraid  that 
they  would  kidnap  me.  I  would  coax  my  mother  and 
the  Indian  mothers  to  allow  their  little  girls  to  stay  and 
play  with  me  -  which  they  never  did.  The  one  who 
interested  me  most  was  old  Indian  Jim.  He  was 
ancient  and  wore  a  bright  red  blanket  around  himself. 
His  neat  white  braids  hung  over  his  shoulders.  I  had 
long  hair  and  begged  mother  to  fix  my  hair  like  Indian 
Jim.  He  had  once  saved  my  Father  from  being  bitten 
by  a  rattlesnake.  From  then  on  he  adopted  us  and 
hung  around  a  great  deal.  Mother  was  in  constant 
fear. 

I  remember  a  time  when  our  stream  went  over 
its  banks  and  badly  flooded  our  part  of  town.  We 
were  rescued  by  a  man  in  a  row  b>oat.  When  we  were 
nearly  at  our  destination,  through  tree  branches,  dead 
chickens,  and  all  kinds  of  debris,  I  let  out  a  yell,  loud 
and  long.  I  remembered  my  cat  and  her  litter  of 
kittens  in  the  wagon  in  the  back  yard.  After  a  big 
rumpus,  the  man  finally  rowed  back  and  rescued 
them,  and  just  in  time,  too,  as  the  water  had  just 
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reached  their  box,  but  the  mother  had  kept  moving  the 
kittens  back  and  kept  them  dry. 

Mother  lived  in  constant  fear  of  bUzzards, 
floods,  falling  trees,  my  frequent  illnesses  with  no 
doctor  near,  and  especially  the  Indians.  So,  when  I 
was  ten  father  gave  up  a  good  job  and  came  back  to 
Salt  Lake  City.  We  moved  into  our  own  house  near 
many  of  our  relatives  and  this  was  to  be  our  home, 
and  where  I  was  to  complete  my  growing  up  years. 

SUBMITTED  BY  .TAMES  RONALD  PINKSTON/B.IS 


JOHN  AND  RUTH  BURNSIDE  PALMER 


Russell  Guy  Palmer  Family 

John  Palmer  was  a  chief  promoter  of  the 
Dubois  Fourth  of  July  celebration.  He  died  two  days 
later,  July  6,  1919,  at  the  age  of  40,  as  a  result  of  a 
fall  sustained  by  riding  in  the  bucking  horse  contest 
one  of  the  features  of  the  local  rodeo  celebration  in 
Dubois.  He  successfully  rode  the  horse  out  of  the 
Dubois  railroad  stockyards,  then  it  raced  madly  from 
the  field  and  before  other  riders  could  head  it  off,  the 
horse  with  the  rider  smashed  into  a  wire  fence, 
throwing  both  horse  and  rider.  Very  few  marks  or 
bruises  appeared  on  the  victim's  body  or  head,  but  the 
local  physicians  agreed  that  death  came  as  a  result  of 
concussion  of  the  brain. 

John  was  one  of  the  most  substantial  citizens 


of  Dubois  and  always  to  the  fore  in  civic  activities. 
He  and  his  brother  constructed  the  handsome  Palmer 
building,  doing  much  of  the  work  themselves,  and  it, 
together  with  the  new  picture  show  house,  as  yet 
partially  completed,  will  stand  as  memorial  of  a  his 
local  activities.  The  picture  show  was  being 
constructed  by  Mr.  Palmer  and  William  Garretson, 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  left  three  small 
children  of  a  former  deceased  wife,  and  a  bride  of  less 
than  a  month,  Ruth  Burnside.  He  and  Ruth  had  but  a 
few  days  before  returned  from  an  extended 
honeymoon  trip  through  Montana,  Washington  and 
Oregon. 

John  and  Ruth  were  operating  their  Hotel  in 
Dubois,  now  Rasmussen  Hotel,  at  this  time. 

His  children,  little  Theo  May,  the  oldest  child, 
had  been  with  her  father  for  sometime;  Jonathan 
Martin,  Jr.  and  Charles  Duane,  the  younger  boys  were 
in  Missouri  with  their  uncle. 

When  completed,  apparendy  the  Dubois 
Theatre  was  named  for  his  daughter,  Theo. 

John  Palmer's  mother,  Mrs.  Jonathan  Palmer 
at  the  time  resided  in  Kingston,  Missouri,  with 
William  H.,  Charles  and  Robert,  together  with  two 
sisters,  Mrs.  Charles  and  H.E,  Otto,  while  Edward  F. 
and  Russell  Palmer  were  living  in  Dubois. 

John  was  buried  in  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

According  to  the  Clark  County  Enterprise- 
Banner  of  October,  1924—  Jack  McAllester  of 
Idaho  Falls  married  Mrs.  Ruth  Palmer  at  the  Idaho 
Falls  Episcopal  Church.  Miss  Lola  Shippey  acted  as 
bridesmaid  and  Fred  Jenkins  of  Spencer  was  best  man. 

Mr.  McAllester  had  previously  been  employed 
by  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company  as  a  trapper. 

Mrs.  McAllester,  a  popular  proprietor  of  the 
Palmer  Hotel  in  Dubois,  was  well  known  all  over 
Clark  County,  being  the  daughter  of  the  late  James 
Burnside.    They  returned  to  Dubois  to  live. 

SUBMITTED  BY  TIIE  PALMER  FAMILY 


RUSSELL  EDWARD  PALMER 
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Russell  Guv  Palmer  Home 
Children-Harold.  Lela.  Elmira  &  Lola 

I,  Russell  Edward  Palmer,  was  born  at  home 
in  the  town  of  Dubois,  November  19,  1922,  the 
youngest  child  of  Russell  Guy  and  Mabel  Rosa  Cosby 
Palmer. 

When  my  family  decided  to  start  a  new  life  in 
Taft,  California,  in  the  year  of  1925,  I  was  just  a 
small  child  when  they  made  their  move. 

My  education  was  obtained  in  Taft,  which 
included  one  year  at  the  Junior  College  in  Taft. 

I  worked  at  the  shipyards  in  Richmond, 
California,  before  going  into  the  Air  Force  in  1943, 
where  I  was  a  pilot  in  World  War  II  from  1943-1946, 
flying  the  P-47.  After  the  war,  I  worked  at 
construction  in  Richmond,  California,  for  a  year,  then 
moved  to  Taft  and  worked  for  Clark  F.  Wagner  six 
years,  before  going  into  the  service  station  business 
for  myself  form  1952-1973.  Next  move  was  to 
Merced,  California,  in  the  bar  business  until  1977, 
then  worked  in  a  store  in  San  Ramon. 

On  February  22,  1947,  I  married  Dorothy  F. 
Sholver  Cline,  afterwhich  we  made  our  home  in 
Richmond,  California.  We  were  the  parent  of  three 
daughters:  Karen  Sue  Olsen,  Tamara  Ann  Higuera  and 
Patti  Marlene  Palmer  and  also  a  step  son,  Barry  Cline. 
Dorothy  and  I  have  since  divorced.  At  the  time  of 
this  writing  we  were  blessed  with  four 
granddaughters. 

Other  Palmer  relatives  besides  my  immediate 
family  having  lived  in  Dubois  included:    Edward  and 


Ella  Palmer  and  Jonathan  Palmer  and  family.  My 
brother  and  sisters  also  living  there  were:  Harold  O., 
Lela  E.  and  Lola  Alice. 

COMPILED  BY  RUSSELL  EDWARD  PALMER 


RUSSELL  G.  AND  MABEL  R.  COSBY 
PALMER 


Mabel.  Russell.  Lela.  Harold 

The  Russell  G.  and  Mabel  R.  Cosby  Palmer 
family,  Harold  O.  and  Lela  E.,  moved  into  Dubois  in 
1917,  from  Odessa,  Washington,  along  with  his 
brother's  John  and  Robert  and  their  families,  to  join 
Edward  Palmer,  who  was  well  established  with  2 
operating  ranches  and  a  Meat  market. 

My  father,  Russell,  began  working  for  the 
Miller  and  Gayle  Grocery  and  Feed  Store,  located 
across  from  the  Railroad  Depot.  In  1919  the  store 
was  taken  over  by  Edward  and  my  dad. 

Our  first  residence  was  across  the  street  from 
the  "Ed"  Lairds,  and  next  door  to  the  Millers,  backing 
into  the  Railroad  right  of  way.  Father  purchased  this 
residence  lot  from  the  Dubois  Realty,  Mortgage  and 
Loan  Co.  In  1919  father  and  Uncle  John  built  our 
home  across  the  street  from  the  Magee  family,  about 
a  block  from  the  new  school  building.  There  was  an 
irrigation  ditch,  which  ran  on  our  side  of  the  street 
and  extended  down  and  around  the  school  grounds.  I 
recall  the  ditch  well,  as  I,  Harold  O.  Palmer,  caught 
my  first  trout  in  it;  I  have  continued  my  interest  in 
fishing  ever  since.   At  the  time  they  were  building  our 
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home,  electricity  was  being  entered  into  Dubois.  My 
father  went  to  Idaho  Falls  to  learn  the  wiring  trade. 
He  came  back  and  wired  our  house  for  electricity. 
We  were  the  first  home  to  have  electricity  in  town. 
This  was  exciting  to  our  family  and  a  big  open  house 
was  held  for  the  townspeople.  We  also  had  a  barn 
and  pens  for  chickens.  We  had  a  cow  and  raised  a  pig 
each  year.  My  sister  Alice  and  brother,  Russell,  were 
born  in  this  house,  delivered  by  Dr.  Jones.  Heat  was 
provided  by  a  wood  and  coal  pot  bellied  stove  in  the 
living  room,  plus  the  cook  stove  in  the  kitchen.  Fuel 
was  stored  in  the  large  basement. 

David  and  Marjorie  Miller  were  best  friends 
of  my  brother,  Harold  and  myself. 

The  major  catastrophe  I  remember  was  the 
night  of  the  big  fire,  which  burned  down  much  of  the 
town,  including  the  lumber  yard,  hardware  store,  and 
bakery  on  Main  street.  I  can  still  remember  seeing 
the  sparks  and  flames  that  were  blowing  all  over  town. 

Fond  memories  I  have  of  Dubois  were  the 
winters,  when  on  Sundays  after  church,  fathers  and 
sons  would  gather  for  activities  at  the  upstream  dam, 
which  made  an  ideal  rink.  My  dad  was  great  on 
skates  and  taught  us  some  of  the  tricks.  Summer 
memories  would  take  me  to  the  favorite  swimming 
hole  at  the  Laird  Dam  down  stream.  Here  the  older 
boys  taught  the  younger  to  swim. 

I  also  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  at  Uncle 
"Eds"  ranches.  The  north  ranch  was  a  dairy  and 
chicken  ranch.  It  was  also  the  location  of  a  lava  cave, 
which  was  developed  into  a  Shelter  later  during  World 
War  11.  Roy  Laird  took  us  on  a  tour  of  the  area  on  a 
visit  in  the  early  60s.  The  south  ranch  was  primarily 
in  alfalfa  and  garden,  also  a  dairy  string. 

One  chore  I  remember  was  hauling  water 
from  the  upper  ranch  to  the  cistern  at  the  lower  ranch. 
This  was  also  where  my  prize,  as  a  boy,  was  my  own 
horse. 

I  was  supposed  to  start  school  in  1920,  but 
due  to  an  over  abundance  of  first  graders,  you  had  to 
be  six  prior  to  September.  This  kept  me  out  until 
1921.  However,  I  made  up  for  this  by  completing  the 
fourth  and  fifth  grade  during  the  1924-25  year.  This 
was  due  to  Dubois  being  in  the  Terman  Studies  Exam 
given  nation  wide. 

I  recall  a  number  of  the  businesses  that  were 
in  Dubois  such  as  Palmer's  Grocery,  Theo  Theatre, 
Palmer  House,   Drug  Store  and   Fountain,    Barber 


Shop,  Lumber  Yard,  Chinese  Resturant,  Roy's  Meat 
Market,  Blacksmith  Shop.  The  Palmer  Grocery 
building  eventually  became  the  business  of  Laird  Sales 
and  Service. 

My  father,  and  cousin,  Claude  Palmer,  left  for 
California  the  first  part  of  1925  and  by  June  was 
established  in  Taft,  California,  back  in  the  Grocery 
business.    We  joined  him  there. 

My  education  was  continued  at  Taft,  in  grade 
school,  high  school  and  Jr.  college,  then  on  to  college 
at  the  University  of  California  in  Berkeley,  San  Jose 
State  College,  and  Washington  State  College. 

My  occupations  have  included:  Family  Poultry 
Ranch,  Civil  Engineer,  Navy  Shipyard,  Chemist  at 
PGE  Co.  and  Owner  of  a  Wholesale  Produce. 

Education  from  1956-1961  at  Hay  ward  High 
School,  Teacher  in  Mathematics,  also  coach  in 
Football  and  Baseball;  California  State  College,  part 
time  Math  and  Teacher  Education  1961-1964;  Chabot 
College,  Ch.  Science  Math  Div.,  Instructor  in 
Mathematics  1961-1979,  and  now  retired. 

I  married  Fradelle  Krauss  August  21,  1938. 
Fradelle  was  born  October  27,  1918,  at  Alameda, 
California.  We  are  the  parents  of  two  children:  ILona 
Marie  Palmer  Wiseman,  born  April  23,  1943,  at 
Hayward,  California;  married  Robert  Wiseman;  and 
Myrna  Lizette  Palmer  Earl,  born  November  18,  1949 
at  Hayward,  California.    She  married  Jack  Earl. 

We  have  two  grandchildren,  Christopher  and 
Stacey  Earl  Wiseman. 

We  have  lived  in  Castro  Valley  since  our 
marriage. 

COMPILED  BY  HAROLD  O.  PALMER.  OLDEST  SON 


MEDICINE  LODGE  PANORAMA  (ML) 

The  rays  of  the  setting  sun  turn  the  distant 
mountains  blue  to  gold,  and  the  downswept  chill  from 
the  lofty  peaks  is  softened  by  the  glow  of  the  setting 
sun  that  paints  a  golden  glory  of  nature  in  the  quiet  of 
the  evening  ... 

The  friendly  mountains,  the  peaceful 
atmosphere,  the  flowers,  the  babbling  brook  flowing 
idly  by,  the  chirp  of  the  lonesome  pine  squirrel  or  the 
wail  of  a  lonely  coyote  in  the  distant  breaking  the 
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silence  of  the  evening  is  just  part  of  the  story  untold 

The  mountains,  the  forests  and  the  pure  crystal 
streams  that  wend  their  way  from  the  silence  of  the 
snow-capped  mountains  to  the  meadows  and  the  fertile 
valleys  below  are  only  part  of  the  scenic  grandeur  that 
we  behold... 

The  dense  forests  in  all  their  splendor  seem  to 
whisper  a  friendly  welcome  to  the  lowing  herds  as 
they  quietly  wind  their  way  through  the  shadow  of 
their  majestic  beauty... 

And  a  fond  farewell  in  autumn  when  the  trees 
of  golden  yellow  shed  their  tender  leaves  in  sadness 
and  the  pine  trees  sob  in  pity  overhead... 

The  soft  breeze  of  the  evening  that  stirs  the 
dancing  daffodils  blows  its  way  through  the  tops  of  the 
sheltering  pines  that  seem  to  echo  the  knell  of  the 
parting  day... 

The  golden  slumber  of  the  nightingale  is 
broken  by  the  rustling  of  leaves  and  shuddering 
boughs.  The  bird  comes  out  on  the  wing,  singing 
sweet  and  low  as  the  twilight  softly  gathers  around  our 
home  among  the  hills... 

Away  in  the  far  horizon  the  golden  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  have  taken  a  last  look  as  it  slowly  hides 
from  view  and  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me 
-  a  fond  farewell. 

Author-TOM  CLARK 


TOM  CLARK  HISTORY  NOTES 

Al  Shott,  a  single  man,  came  to  Dubois  in 
1915.  He  filed  on  land  on  lower  Indian  Creek.  Due 
to  the  drought  he  was  unable  to  raise  a  crop.  He  left 
in  1920. 

Lee  Neville  had  a  dry  farm  on  the  west  bench 
about  three  miles  west  of  the  school  building  on 
Medicine  Lodge.  He  came  from  Rexburg,  Idaho  in 
1915  and  returned  to  Rexburg  in  1920. 

Tom  Patelzick,  son  of  John  Patelzick,  who 
came  to  Medicine  Lodge  in  1888,  filed  on  a 
homestead  adjoining  the  Ben  Thomas  ranch  on  the  east 
in  1914.  In  1917,  he  moved  to  Montana.  He  wed 
George  Mortensen's  daughter.  Mr.  Mortensen  was  a 
dry  farmer  in  this  area.  The  Patelzick  family  was  a 
large  one,  14  in  all.  The  home  was  located  one  mile 
north  of  the  brick  school  on  the  creek,  once  owned  by 


Dan  and  Mary  Thomas.  A  portion  of  the  roof  is  all 
that  remains. 

Sherman  Blaylock,  a  single  man,  came  from 
West  Virginia  in  1910.  He  went  to  work  for  Frank 
Reno,  at  Birch  Creek.  In  1914,  he  went  to  work  for 
Denning  and  Clark.  In  1920,  he  moved  to  Idaho  Falls 
where  he  operated  a  rooming  house.  He  died  in  1956 
and  is  buried  in  the  Boise,  Idaho  cemetery. 

A.  M.  Hardin  owned  a  ranch  on  the  sinks  of 
Medicine  Lodge  Creek  in  1883.  A  pioneer  family  in 
this  area,  no  further  details.  Henry  B.  Schmidt  was 
a  dry  farmer  on  Dutch  Flat  south  of  Dubois  in  1915. 

George  Boyd  came  from  Utah  in  1915.  He 
was  kin  to  the  Green  family.  He  had  a  farm  on  the 
sinks  of  Medicine  Lodge.  In  1919,  he  moved  to 
Pocatello  where  he  went  to  work  for  the  railroad. 

Henry  Lehrmann,  1916,  was  a  Dutch  Flat 
farmer. 

James  Nibley  came  from  Teton,  Idaho  in 
1883.  He  filed  on  land  on  Medicine  Lodge  Creek,  and 
sold  the  160  acres  to  the  Pyke  Brothers  in  1889.  The 
ranch  is  often  referred  to  as  the  old  S.  K.  Clark  ranch. 


a, 

K 


S.K.  Clark  Ranch  Home 

Clark  bought  half  interest  in  Pyke  Brothers  holdings 
on  Medicine  Lodge  in  1900.  (This  home  was  built 
from  homemade  bricks  that  were  made  nearby.  These 
same  bricks  were  used  on  the  first  brick  school  and 
the  August  Doschades  home,  both  on  Medicine 
Lodge.)  Nibley  was  found  dead  one  morning  in  Mrs. 
Poulson's  Hotel  in  1905  from  a  self  inflicted  gun  shot 
wound. 
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David  Howard  was  a  dry  farmer  in  1916  from 
Buhl,  Idaho.  He  filed  on  land  south  of  the  Dan 
Thomas  place  which  was  west  of  the  brick  school 
building.  He  was  married  to  Matt  Shiffler's  daughter. 
They  had  one  child,  Dorothy.  Dave  was  called  into 
service  in  1917  and  never  heard  from  since.  His 
father-in-law  owned  a  dry  farm  about  3/4  of  a  mile 
west  of  the  brick  school  building  in  Medicine  Lodge. 
His  wife,  Marie,  lives  in  Denver,  Colorado. 

William  Pyke  was  a  pioneer  rancher  on 
Medicine  Lodge  along  with  his  brothers  Frank  and 
Mack.  After  my  father  bought  half  interest  in  the 
property,  William  moved  to  Ross  Fork,  south  of 
Blackfoot,  and  started  a  store.  He  was  there  for 
several  years.  His  next  move  was  to  Boise,  Idaho, 
where  he  went  into  the  candy  making  business.  He 
decided  to  move  back  to  Dubois  since  the  town  was 
booming  in  1915-1916.  In  1916,  he  started  a  store 
called  the  Dubois  Mercantile  Company.  He  passed 
away  while  in  the  store  business  in  Dubois.  He  is 
buried  in  the  Dubois  Cemetery.  He  was  married  to 
Essey  Fayle  in  1901,  a  pioneer  family  who  settled  on 
Medicine  Lodge  in  1884. 

George  Woodman  had  a  dry  farm  adjoining 
the  old  Clark  Ranch  on  the  east.  George  was  an  old 
timer  in  the  Dubois  and  Medicine  Lodge  area.  His 
mother,  Mrs.  Farren,  at  one  time  operated  the  old 
Dubois  Hotel.  About  1900,  George  spent  a  lot  of  time 
on  Medicine  Lodge  working  on  ranches  for  the 
oldtimers.  About  1920,  he  moved  to  Fallon,  Nevada. 

Walter  Finlay  came  to  Dubois  about  1915 
from  Idaho  Falls  and  filed  on  a  homestead  about  three 
miles  east  of  Medicine  Lodge.  A  few  years  later,  he 
bought  the  Post  Office  and  store  from  John  Evans  who 
had  moved  to  Ronan,  Montana,  previously.  About 
1938,  Finlay  sold  his  store  to  A.  A.  Colson,  a  rancher 
on  lower  Medicine  Lodge.  Mr.  Finlay  moved  to 
Seattle  Washington  to  be  near  a  son. 

Elizabeth  Denning  was  the  wife  of  James 
Denning  of  Denning  and  Clark  Livestock.  They  were 
married  in  New  York  City  in  1908.  Jim  came  to 
Medicine  Lodge  in  1900  from  Little  Lost  River, 
Howe,  Idaho.  He  bought  the  Hunsaker  ranch  that 
father  had  bought  from  Colliers  in  1896  and  sold  to 
Hunsaker  in  1898.  Jim  died  in  1944  and  was  taken 
back  to  New  York  for  burial.  Mrs.  Denning  died 
about  1952  and  was  buried  beside  her  husband. 

Bill  Ingraw  came  here  from  the  south  in  1914. 


He  had  a  homestead  adjoining  Steve  Green's  ranch  on 
the  north.  He  had  a  daughter  that  wed  Fat  Miller, 
another  dry  farmer  who  had  a  farm  on  the  west  bench. 
The  last  I  heard  of  Bill,  he  was  living  in  Canada. 

Dick  McLain  came  to  Medicine  Lodge  during 
the  "Boom"  in  1915.  In  1916,  he  filed  on  land 
adjoining  S.  K.  Green's  ranch  on  the  east.  He  sent  to 
Columbus,  Ohio  for  a  mail  order  wife.  The  marriage 
didn't  seem  to  be  too  compatible,  and  they  were  not 
together  long.  He  turned  everything  over  to  her  and 
left  the  country.  A  year  or  so  later  she  went  back  to 
Ohio,  put  her  name  down  on  the  list  and  started  all 
over  again. 

Seth  Gilliard  was  a  brother  to  William  Gilliard 
who,  with  George  Allen,  bought  the  old  Patelzick 
ranch  on  Medicine  Lodge.  He  was  here  on  a  visit 
from  Grand  Island,  Nebraska.  If  he  filed  on  any  land 
while  he  was  here,  I  didn't  know  about  it. 

"Mat"  Cocrane  was  from  Salt  Lake  City.  He 
went  to  work  for  Denning  and  Clark  with  the  sheep  in 
1914.  He  retired  in  1924  and  went  back  to  Salt  Lake. 
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Lee  &  Conev  Clark  Hill 

Wilbur  Lee  Hill  was  from  Kansas  City, 
Kansas.  He  came  west  in  1910  to  Pocatello  and  went 
to  work  for  the  Oregon  Short  Line-Union  Pacific 
railroad.  He  put  his  last  5  years  in  as  a  safety  agent 
for  the  Union  Pacific.  He  wed  my  sister,  Coney,  in 
Salt  Lake  City  in  1919.  Coney  was  born  at  the 
Medicine  Lodge,  Idaho  ranch  in  1896,  the  youngest 
child  of  "Sam"  and  Elizabeth  Robinson  Clark.  Coney 
Clark  Hill,  died  in  Glenn's  Ferry,  Idaho  in  1944  at  the 
age  of  48.  She  is  buried  in  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 
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Lee  died  in  1973  at  a  nursing  iiome  in  Kansas 
at  the  age  of  87. 

H.  C.  Wood  and  his  half  brother  Frank 
Hagenbarth  owned  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company 
holdings.  The  main  office  was  in  Spencer, Idaho. 

Alfred  Lee  was  of  a  pioneer  family  of 
Spencer,  Idaho.  I'm  not  too  sure,  but  I  think  he  was 
in  the  saw  mill  business  in  that  area  about  1895. 

The  Thomas  Henderson  family  lived  in 
Spencer,  Idaho.  They  worked  for  the  WLS  Co.  for 
years.  "Tom"  was  a  sheep  farmer.  He  was  working 
for  Denning  and  Clark  when  he  died.  He  owned  a 
ranch  on  Cottonwood  Creek.  He  sold  to  Jack  Fayle  in 
about  1918. 

Frank  Simon  homesteaded  on  Patelzick  Creek 
in  1915  or  1916,  about  five  miles  west  of  Spencer. 
Most  of  these  dry  farmers  came  to  Dubois  area  during 
the  "Boom  or  Bust"  years  of  1914,  1915  and  1916. 
Some  of  them  only  stayed  over  night.  When  they  got 
up  the  next  morning  it  was  blowing  so  hard  that  it 
blew  them  right  back  to  where  they  came  from. 

Grover  C.  Rice  filed  on  a  homestead  on 
Indian  Creek  Bench  in  1914  or  1915.  He  taught 
school  on  Medicine  Lodge  a  year  or  so.  He  wed 
Mary  Thomas's  sister.  Flora. 

Robert  S.  Book,  1915,  had  a  dry  farm  on 
Indian  Creek  Bench.  He  came  to  Dubois  about  1912 
and  worked  for  the  railroad  a  year  or  so.  He  wed 
Anna  Kimball  of  Dubois.  They  had  one  child.  Mrs. 
Book  died  in  1918  with  the  flu  and  is  buried  in  the 
Dubois  Cemetery.  Mr.  Book  left  Dubois  soon  after 
his  wife  died.    I  never  heard  of  him  since.  A     1 

Spearman  had  a  dry  farm  on  Indian  Creek  Bench.   He 
stayed  a  year  or  so. 

Ernest  Whitzel  came  to  Dubois  from  Buhl, 
Idaho.  In  1915,  he  filed  on  a  homestead  on  Indian 
Creek  Bench.  He  worked  in  the  Medicine  Lodge  area 
8  or  10  years,  and  moved  back  to  Buhl.  He  was  a 
single  man. 

Harvey  Fait  came  to  Dubois  about  1918  and 
taught  school  a  year  or  so  in  Clark  County.  I  do  not 
recall  where  his  dry  farm  was  located.  He  served  in 
the  State  Legislature.  I  don't  recall  where  he  moved 
from  here. 

Tom  Stringham  owned  a  dry  farm  about  3/4 
of  a  mile  east  of  Medicine  Lodge  Cemetery  in  1915. 
He  wed  Millie  Davis,  an  Idaho  girl.  They  had  2  sons 
and  1  daughter,  Lavon,  Max  and  Laura.  Laura  was 


born  in  1907  and  died  in  1920.  She  is  buried  in  the 
Dubois  Cemetery.  Lavon  and  Marie  have  a  ranch 
about  six  miles  northeast  of  Idaho  Falls.  Max  and 
family  live  in  Pocatello.  "Tom"  and  Millie  separated 
about  1917.  In  1919,  Millie  wed  a  son  of  S.  K. 
Green,  Ren  Green.  They  had  two  sons,  "Tom"  and 
"Clint",  who  live  at  Salmon,  Idaho.  Millie  died  a  few 
years  ago  and  is  buried  in  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 
"Tom"  wed  a  dry  farmer's  daughter  by  the  name  of 
Rose,  but  I  don't  know  her  first  name.  They  moved 
to  Salt  Lake  City  years  ago. 

Eugene  Mastain,  John  Crown  and  Joe  Baxter 
were  all  dry  farmers  on  lower  Indian  Creek  Bench 
during  the  1916  era.    No  further  details. 

Ludy  Pederson  came  to  Medicine  Lodge  from 
Rexburg,  Idaho,  to  teach  school  about  1912.  He 
taught  at  Argora  and  Small,  and  while  he  was  here  he 
filed  on  a  homestead  a  mile  or  so  east  of  the  creek, 
then  moved  back  to  Rexburg  and  retired.  He  is  now 
deceased. 

"Charley"  Dasch  is  a  long  time  resident  of 
Dubois,  Medicine  Lodge  and  Spencer  areas  since 
about  1900.  He  was  a  sheep  foreman  for  the  Wood 
Live  Stock  Company  for  several  years.  He  owned  a 
ranch  up  Medicine  Lodge  Canyon  at  one  time,  known 
now  as  the  "Lew"  Ellis  ranch.  Later  in  life  he  went 
into  the  well  drilling  business.  He  said  he  was  drilling 
for  anything  but  booze.  He  had  a  family.  I  don't 
recall  when  or  where  he  went  to. 

Jack  McCloy  came  to  Medicine  Lodge  from 
Teton,  Idaho  about  1898.  He  worked  or  rode  the 
range  for  J.  D.  Ellis,  Jack  Fayle,  and  S.  K.  Clark  who 
were  in  the  cattle  business  at  that  time.  He  worked 
for  Denning  and  Clark  Sheep  Company  until  he  died 
in  1926.    He  is  buried  in  the  Teton  Cemetery. 

Henry  Morris,  Elias  Morris,  and  Ike  Morris 
all  came  from  over  on  the  Snake  River-Rexburg, 
Idaho  area.  They  all  homesteaded  on  the  upper  Indian 
Creek  Bench  in  1915-1916. 

Arthur  Holbrook  had  a  farm  up  in  Middle 
Creek  Canyon  in  1916.  He  worked  for  Denning  and 
Clark  for  many  years  with  the  sheep.  He  was  the 
bartender  for  "Jim"  Paul,  Dubois,  when  he  died  in 
1943.    He  is  buried  in  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

"Bill"  Driscoll  had  a  dry  farm  on  the  west 
bench  about  3  miles  west  of  Medicine  Lodge  School. 
He  wed  Lattie  Miller,  daughter  of  the  Miller  family 
who  also  had  a  farm  in  that  area.  They  left  here  about 
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1922  and  moved  to  Jerome,  Idaho.  There  were  three 
girls  and  a  boy.  One  of  the  girls  died  in  1919  and  is 
buried  in  the  Medicine  Lxxige  Cemetery. 

A.  M.  Harden  filed  on  a  homestead  on  lower 
Medicine  Lodge  in  1883  and  sold  it  later.  There  were 
some  people  by  the  name  of  Kay  who  also  lived  in 
that  area.  There  are  one  or  two  of  them  buried  in  the 
Small  Cemetery. 

Henry  Neitert  came  to  Medicine  Lxxige  from 
Boise  Valley,  Idaho.  He  bought  the  old  Frank  Robson 
ranch  in  1909  from  Claude  Hixson,  a  Camas,  Idaho 
rancher  and  stockman.  He  sold  his  holdings  to  G. 
Gauchay  and  returned  to  Boise  in  1917. 

G.  S.  Daniels  came  to  Medicine  Lxxige  from 
La  Cross,  Washington,  in  1914  and  filed  on  a 
homestead  in  the  Sweet  Sage  Flat  area  about  4  miles 
southeast  of  Lidy  Hot  Springs.  In  1915,  he  returned  to 
Dubois  with  his  wife,  Sadie,  and  daughter,  Eunice. 
They  built  a  two  story  log  house  and  barn  on  the  farm 
that  year.  Due  to  the  dry  years,  they  were  unable  to 
raise  a  crop,  so  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniels  moved  back  to 
La  Cross,  Washington  in  1918  and  retired.  Mrs. 
Daniels  died  in  1929  and  Mr.  Daniels  in  1942.  In 
1916,  I  persuaded  Eunice  to  stay  with  me  and  here  we 
are  60  years  later  in  Hemet,  California. 

Tom  Clark  and  wife.  Flora,  came  to  Medicine 
Lodge,  Small,  Idaho  about  1884  ft-om  Centennial 
Valley,  Montana.  They  bought  a  large  ranch  up 
Medicine  Lodge  Canyon  ft-om  the  Hudson  Cattle 
Company  of  Camas,  Idaho.  In  1900,  Clark  traded  his 
property  up  the  canyon  to  T.  E.  Wood  for  property  in 
Idaho  Falls.  The  ranch  is  better  known  as  the  Wood 
Ranch  now.  Mrs. Clark's  maiden  name  was  Miller. 
She  was  a  school  teacher.  One  of  her  brothers,  "Bill" 
Miller,  lived  at  Monida,  Montana,  for  years.  He 
owned  and  operated  a  gas  station  and  garage.  Another 
brother  by  the  name  of  Hart  Miller  lived  in  Idaho 
Falls  at  one  time.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  both  rest  in 
Rose  Hill  Cemetery,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 

Elmer  Davis  along  with  two  or  three  other 
families  came  by  way  of  Lost  River,  Birch  Creek, 
Medicine  Lodge  from  Boise  Valley,  Idaho,  on  their 
way  by  wagon  train  to  Yellowstone  Park.  They 
camped  a  few  days  on  the  L^ge  to  the  horses  rest. 
While  they  were  there,  Mr.  Davis  bought  a  320  acre 
ranch  from  S.  K.  Clark  for  $1600.  In  1917,  Davis 
sold  the  ranch  to  Denning  and  Clark  for  $4,000  and 
went  back  to  Boise  Valley. 


Walter  Wright,  a  meat  cutter,  came  to  Dubois 
from  Butte,  Montana,  in  1918,  and  bought  the  meat 
market  from  "Ed"  Palmer,  located  in  the  Palmer 
Building  now  owned  by  Orson  Rasmussen.  In  1927, 
Wright  closed  his  business  and  moved  back  to  Butte, 
Montana,  A  few  years  later  they  moved  to  Kalamas, 
Washington,  to  join  Mrs.  Wright's  sister,  where  they 
retired.  Walter  died  in  1953  and  Mrs.  Wright  in  1968. 

Nora  Gallagher  worked  in  the  Fremont  Cash 
Store  on  the  east  side  of  town  located  near  the  railroad 
depot  for  a  few  years.  In  1908,  she  wed  Will 
Gallagher,  a  railroad  engineer  who  lived  in  Dubois. 
Mrs.  Gallagher  died  at  Granger,  Utah  at  the  age  of 
92.  She  was  born  in  Missouri  in  1883  and  was  buried 
at  Murray,  Utah.  Will  Gallagher  died  in  1952. 

Roscoe  L^yne  was  the  son  of  George  and 
Margaret  Ellis  Layne.  The  mother  was  a  sister  to  the 
Ellis  Brothers  of  Medicine  Lodge,  Jack,  Ted  and 
Lewis.  Born  on  Medicine  lxxige  in  1893,  he  lived  in 
Camas  Meadows  with  his  folks,  who  owned  a  ranch 
there.  He  died  in  1973  at  Lomoilla,  Nevada,  and  was 
buried  at  Elko,  Nevada.  He  had  a  sister,  Dora,  who 
died  in  1918  in  Boise,  and  is  buried  there. 

COMPILED  BY  TOM  CLARK.  A  FEW  MONTHS  BEFORE 
HE  PASSED  AWAY. 


DR.  CHARLES  PARKER 


Dr.  Charles  Parker 

Dr.  Charles  Parker,  research  leader  of  the 
U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station  at  Dubois,  Idaho, 
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since  March  1983,  along  with  his  wife,  Carol, 
returned  to  Ohio  State  University  January  5,  1987,  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Animal 
Science. 

He  will  administer  and  coordinate  the 
teaching,  research  and  extension  programs  of  the 
43-member  department.  Parker  had  been  a  faculty 
member  of  that  department  for  22  years  before 
accepting  leadership  of  the  USDA  Agricultural 
Research  Service-  University  of  Idaho  College  of 
Agriculture  facility  in  eastern  Idaho.  Calling  his 
new  responsibilities  "a  great  opportunity,"  Parker 
described  The  Ohio  State  University  as  "a  large, 
comprehensive  land-grant  institution  with  many 
resources  and  opportunities  to  do  not  only 
interdisciplinary  but  interdepartmental  studies  to 
address  needs  during  these  changing  times  in 
agriculture." 

He  said  he  will  regret  leaving  the  "very,  very 
supportive"  sheep  industry  representatives  with  whom 
he  has  worked  in  the  Intermountain  West,  and  not 
seeing  to  fruition  the  projects  Dubois  scientists  have 
begun  under  his  direction. 

The  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station,  located 
6  miles  north  of  Dubois,  is  administered  by  the 
USDA-ARS,  which  owns  its  land  and  buildings  and 
employs  its  research  scientists.  Its  6,000  head  of  sheep 
belong  to  the  UI  College  of  Agriculture.  Most  of  its 
staff  are  UI  employees,  and  all  of  its  researchers, 
including  Parker,  are  affiliate  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Idaho. 

Stan  Boyd,  director  of  the  Idaho  Wool 
Growers  Association,  said  Parker  will  "certainly  be 
missed."  "He's  been  great  to  work  with.  He's  a  very 
knowledgeable  individual  who  understood  what  is 
needed  by  the  U.S.  sheep  industry.  He  really  went 
out  of  his  way  to  learn  what  industry's  concerns  were, 
what  was  needed,  and  then  set  up  programs  to  help 
serve  those  needs." 

Boyd  especially  praised  the  efforts  of  Dubois 
scientists  to  limit  the  effects  of  seasonality  on  sheep 
breeding  and  to  evaluate  breeds  for  milk  and  wool 
production.  He  credited  Parker  with  attracting 
increased  funding  to  the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment 
Station,  including  a  special  $150,000  federal 
appropriation  this  year.  Parker  said  that  when  he 
arrived  at  Dubois  in  1983,  the  USDA  Agricultural 
Research    Service    was    redirecting    many    of    its 


programs. 

"I  had  the  opportunity  to  be  a  part  of 
reorganizing  our  research  program.  With  the  help  of 
our  industry  liaison  committee  and  our  resident 
research  group,  I  think  we  focused  on  very  important 
industry  need  areas." 

He  noted  both  the  seasonality  research  and 
studies  on  alternative  range  sheep  production  systems 
that  would  allow  more  efficient  and  profitable  use  of 
range. 

Parker  is  also  pleased  with  strengthened 
cooperation  with  faculty  and  students  at  a  number  of 
land-grant  universities,  including  the  UI  College  of 
Agriculture,  and  with  initiation  of  joint  research 
efforts  at  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy's  Idaho 
National  Engineering  Laboratory  in  Idaho  Falls.  "  I 
think  we  have  an  exciting  program  on  track  here,"  he 
said.  "The  programs  that  have  been  identified  and 
structured  need  to  be  continued  until  the  results  are 
forthcoming. 

"I  think  it  is  important  that  the  industry 
continue  to  support,  and  be  involved  in,  the  programs 
at  the  Sheep  Station  for  the  future  good  of  the  total 
effort. 

"Not  to  be  a  part  of  that,  not  to  see  that 
happen~I  will  miss  that." 

Parker,  who  grew  up  on  a  sheep  farm  in 
southeastern  Ohio,  earned  his  bachelor's  and  master's 
degrees  in  animal  science  at  The  Ohio  State 
University.     His  Ph.D.  in  animal  genetics  is  from 
Texas  A&M  University.  He     is     recognized 

internationally  for  his  work  in  sheep  breeding, 
nutrition  and  management.  In  1984,  he  won  the 
American  Society  of  Animal  Science's  Animal 
Management  Award.  He  has  also  received  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award  of  the  Ohio  State  Sheep 
Improvement  Association  and  the  Silver  Ram  Award 
of  the  American  Sheep  Producers  Council. 

COMPILED  BY  MARLENE  FRITZ 


J.  S.  AND  IDA  PARKINSON 
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"Joe"  Parkinson  was  well-known  in  Clark 
County  as  a  dry  farmer. 

Joseph  Smart  Parkinson  was  born  to  Samuel 
Rose  and  Charlotte  Smart  Parkinson  on  July  15,  1872, 
in  Franklin,  Idaho.  He  was  his  mother's  first  son,  and 
since  sons  were  apparently  the  choice  sex,  his  arrival 
made  his  mother  and  father  very  happy.  His  father 
had  been  heard  to  say,  in  jest,  "Girls  are  worth  $500, 
and  boys  are  worth  $  1 ,000. "  "Joe"  spent  his  boyhood 
in  Franklin.  He  was  a  small  lad,  maturing  physically 
very  slowly.  He  weighed  only  one  hundred  pounds 
when  he  was  eighteen  years  old.  He  always  said  that 
this  slow  development  must  have  been  an  advantage, 
since  he  was  slowly  but  sturdily  put  together  for  good 
long  wear.  In  running,  jumping  and  playing,  the 
games  then  popular,  he  excelled,  and  though  small, 
could  beat  the  average  boy  of  his  age.  This  wiriness 
was  inherited  from  his  mother  and  has  been  passed  on 
to  some  of  his  children. 

In  his  father's  family  the  time  of  the  children 
was  used  by  their  father  to  provide  for  the  large 
family.  When  "Joe"  was  in  his  early  twenties  he 
worked  in  the  mountains  moving  sheep  camps.  He 
remembered  staying  in  the  mountains  one  July  and 
working  for  "Steve"  Hunt,  after  he  and  "Fred"  had 
decided  that  the  $25  he  could  earn  would  more  than 
pay  for  the  work  he  was  doing  at  home.  As  it  turned 
out,  only  half  of  the  $25  was  used  to  hire  hay  hands 
to  do  the  work  that  he  would  have  done  for  his  father 
at  home.  The  other  half  was  divided  between  "Joe" 
and  "Fred".    This  was  the  beginning  of  an  eighteen 


year  partnership  between  these  two  brothers. 

After  finishing  the  grade  schools  in  Franklin, 
"Joe"  went  to  school  at  B.Y.U.  in  Logan.  When  he 
graduated  in  1896,  he  was  chosen  with  four  others 
from  the  forty  graduates  to  give  graduation  talks.  He 
remembered  vividly  his  main  concern  was  to  please 
his  father  and  mother  who  were  in  the  audience. 

Upon  graduation  he  was  called  to  the  Southern 
States  Mission,  North  Carolina  Conference,  1896. 
When  his  call  came,  he  had  saved  four  hundred 
dollars  in  earnings  from  work  done  in  time  squeezed 
from  his  regular  work  for  his  father.  He  earned  this 
money  fattening  hogs  and  cows  or  hiring  a  horse  and 
buggy,  taking  traveling  men  from  Franklin  to  Malad 
or  Lewiston,  here  the  railroad  didn't  go.  He  left  his 
savings  with  "Fred"  to  use  for  both  of  them  in  their 
business  partnership  while  he  was  gone.  It  is 
interesting  to  learn  the  total  cost  of  this  mission  was 
$202,  including  his  return  home  by  way  of  New 
York,Niagara  Falls  and  St.  Louis.  While  "Joe"  was 
gone,  "Fred",  with  their  father's  help,  bought  sheep  as 
the  beginning  of  their  sheep  business.  When  "Joe" 
came  home,  "Fred"  went  on  a  mission,  while  "Joe" 
handled  the  sheep.  About  this  time  "Joe"  was  called 
to  Salt  Lake  on  a  special  M.I. A.  assignment.  He  also 
worked  as  first  counselor  in  the  Oneida  Stake  M.I.  A. 

While  in  Logan  on  business  in  February  1900, 
he  visited  his  sisters,  Eva  and  Susie,  who  were  going 
to  school.  Ida  Maughan,  a  beautiful  girl  from 
Wellsville,  came  to  borrow  a  grammar  book.  "Joe" 
admitted  that  he  said  to  Eva  and  Susie,  "If  I  don't 
marry  that  girl,  it'll  be  because  she  won't  have  me." 
He  added  later  with  a  twinkle,  "For  the  first  five 
months  my  'cake  and  dough';  I  was  making  no 
headway,  but  I  had  lost  nothing  since  I  had  never  had 
her."  From  then  on  progress  was  satisfactory  and 
they  were  married  on  December  5,  1900. 

It  had  always  been  "Joe's"  desire  to  have  a 
large  family.  He  had  wanted  a  dozen  boys  and  girls. 
When  the  first  child,  a  girl,  was  born,  he  boasted  that 
it  was  just  what  he  wanted,  so  Ida  could  have  help  and 
not  bother  him  with  housework.  Another  girl  for  a 
companion  to  the  first  would  be  fine,  and  by  then  he 
could  use  some  help  on  the  farm.  And  so  it  was. 
"Joe"  and  Ida  had  five  boys  and  three  girls.  He  called 
this  two-thirds  of  his  dozen. 

In  1909  "Joe"  was  called  on  his  second 
mission~this  time  to  England.    But  in  a  year,  at  his 
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request,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Eastern  States 
Mission  where  his  family  spent  the  last  of  his  two  year 
mission  with  him.  This  unusual  experience  was 
packed  with  excitement  for  this  little  family,  such  as 
his  children's  being  lost  on  Coney  Island,  his 
daughter's  being  baptized  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  his 
son's  falling  from  an  open  window  and  "Joe's"  leaping 
past  him  and  catching  him  before  he  landed,  and 
feeling  an  early  intimacy  with  the  Statue  of  Liberty, 
were  among  the  unforgettable  and  treasured  memories 
yielded  by  this  experience. 

Upon  his  return  from  this  mission,  "Joe" 
moved  his  family  to  Rexburg.  Soon  after  this,  "Fred" 
went  on  a  mission  and  "Joe"  managed  both  the  sheep 
and  the  dry  farm  operation.  It  was  his  ambition  to 
harvest  100,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  one  year.  He  had 
lain  claim  to  parts  of  the  Rexburg  bench  by 
homesteading  and  had  also  bought  large  tracts  of  land. 
Their  yield  increased  from  6,000  bushels  in  1911  to 
90,000  bushels  in  1914.  The  Parkinson  brothers' 
claims  were  finally  so  extensive  that  "Joe"  Sorenson, 
a  clever  neighbor,  when  asked  what  lay  beyond  the 
Parkinson  holdings  answered,  "I  don't  know.  I've 
never  had  the  advantage  of  travel." 

Until  this  time  "Joe"  had  rented  ten  houses, 
rather  than  tie  up  money  which  he  could  use  profitably 
in  his  business.  Some  of  these  places  were  rented  for 
as  little  as  $2.50  a  month.  In  1911,  three  months 
before  the  birth  of  his  fifth  child  which  was  a  baby 
girl,  he  bought  what  was  described  at  that  time  as  the 
"finest  house  in  Rexburg".  Happy  memories  flood 
back  now  of  times  spent  in  this  home.  The  house 
rocked  as  five  children  chased  around  the  dining  room 
table  with  their  father  running  after  them.  The 
children  remember  that  obedience  was  given  him  upon 
a  single  quiet  request.  One  child  remembers  that  her 
decisions  while  away  from  home  at  school  were  made 
by  asking  herself,  "What  would  father  do  in  a  case 
like  this?" 

In  1914  the  Rexburg  Standard  published  a 
book  about  Rexburg  and  its  immediate  surroundings. 
It  included  articles  about  the  men  contributing  to  the 
area's  growth.  The  following  is  quoted  from  the 
writeup  about  "J.  S.  Parkinson:  Farmer  and 
Stockraiser": 

"J.  S.  Parkinson  is  known  in  Rexburg  and 
surrounding  country  as  'the  man  who  makes  things 
go'.      He   has   the   true   western   spirit   of  never 


withdrawing  from  an  enterprise  after  he  has 
commenced,  until  it  is  a  success.  When  he  does 
business,  he  does  it  quickly,  and  as  soon  as  the 
transaction  is  closed,  he  is  on  the  job  putting  forth  his 
best  energies  to  make  it  go.  Mr.  Parkinson  is  actively 
engaged  in  the  sheep  business.  When  to  the  average 
man  there  was  no  opportunity,  Mr.  Parkinson  created 
one. 

In  1915  "Joe's"  fourth  son,  Berkley,  was  born 
on  his  birthday.  Later  that  year  "Joe"  and  Ida  with 
his  father  and  mother  took  their  oldest  daughters, 
Mary  and  Gretta,  to  the  Panama  Pacific  International 
Exposition  in  California.  In  1919  their  eighth  child, 
a  boy,  was  born.  In  1920  they  took  all  the  children 
except  Mary  and  Gretta  to  Logan,  where  they  did 
temple  work.  It  was  during  this  time  that  "Joe"  lost 
much  of  what  he  had  acquired  financially.  During  the 
dry  years  from  1919  to  1923  he  lost  heavily,  but  was 
able  to  hold  on  to  a  little.  During  his  reverses  Ida  was 
a  strength  to  him,  adjusting  to  lean  years  as  she  had 
done  to  prosf>erity.  She  and  the  children,  having  his 
superb  courage  and  determination  constantly  before 
them,  couldn't  fail  to  sustain  him  through  his  severe 
trials.  Ida  built  him  up  in  the  eyes  of  the  children, 
and  together  they  faced  these  reverses.  He 
remembered  gratefully  how  his  daughter's  small 
teacher's  checks  were  turned  to  him  for  feeding 
horses,  and  how  his  boys  worked  like  men.  Florence 
Packer  tells  how  one  of  these  little  boys,  about  ten 
years  old  at  the  time,  took  a  bunch  of  horses  from 
Rexburg  to  St.  Anthony,  where  Joe  had  arranged  for 
feeding  them.  The  weather  turned  cold,  and  the  boy 
reached  Parker's  place  shivering.  Florence  opened  the 
door,  and  since  she  wasn't  expecting  him,  she  didn't 
recognize  him.  She  can  never  forget  the  proud  lift  of 
his  head,  the  gleam  in  his  eye,  as  he  said,  "I  am  J.  S. 
Parkinson's  son,  and  I've  brought  the  horses." 

"Joe's"  fortunes  seemed  at  a  low  ebb  indeed 
when  he  lost  his  wife,  and  his  children  their  mother, 
in  1926.  Ida  was  just  forty-eight,  her  baby  seven 
years  old.  She  was  to  be  sorely  missed  in  the  years 
ahead,  but  the  inspiration  of  her  unselfish  sweetness 
and  devotion,  of  her  great  faith,  her  cheerfulness  and 
courage,  were  to  remain  with  her  family  to  help  them. 
A  few  months  after  Ida's  death  Joe  went  on  his  third 
mission,  this  time  to  California.  Of  all  "Joe's" 
father's  sons,  "Joe"  was  privileged  to  spend  the  most 
time  in  missionary  service.    Again  he  excelled  as 
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before  in  selling  church  literature.  He  was  loyal  to 
people  and  causes  he  loved.  He  didn't  accept 
criticism  from  others  of  people  or  causes.  The 
Church  was  one  of  these,  in  fact  one  of  the  great 
loyalties  of  his  life.  In  his  home  no  criticism  of  the 
church  or  its  leaders  was  heard.  He  had  a  strong 
testimony,  and  felt  more  than  most  of  us  do  in  the 
areas  he  was  weak. 

"Joe"  was  blessed  with  the  companionship  of 
two  good  wives.  In  1931  in  the  Logan  Temple  he 
married  Sadie  Fisher  Parker,  who  had  also  lost  her 
companion.  She  was  a  fine  helpmate  and  companion 
to  him.  They  had  one  daughter,  Kirma,  which 
brought  the  total  number  of  his  children  to  "three- 
fourths  of  a  dozen."  "Joe"  was  what  is  commonly 
called  a  "character."  He  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor, 
and  this  along  with  his  optimism  made  him  a  very 
picturesque  and  unique  individual.  A  grandson 
worked  with  him  for  two  summers  on  the  farm. 
When  he  went  home  on  weekends  he'd  say  "Grandpa 
says  the  funniest  things.  I  should  write  them  down. 
I  can't  remember  them  all,  but  he's  really  funny."  In 
his  large  family  of  thirty-one  brothers  and  sisters  he 
was  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "Will"  Rogers  of  the 
family.  After  Joe's  death,  "Milt"  Merrill,  one  of  the 
deans  at  U.S.U.,  told  this  story:  "Joe"  had  hitch- 
hiked to  Logan  to  see  one  of  his  five  sons  star  in  a 
college  basketball  game.  He  arrived  moments  before 
the  game  was  to  begin.  People  were  being  turned 
away  for  lack  of  space.  "Joe"  went  up  to  the  window 
where  the  tickets  had  been  sold,  "I'm  Seth  Parkinson's 
Father— where  would  you  like  me  to  sit?" 

"Joe"  shared  his  confidences  with  his  children, 
saying  "I'm  not  able  to  keep  a  secret.  I  have  to  tell 
someone  so  he  can  help  me  keep  it. "  Other  of  his 
sayings  his  children  remember  are:  "Sleep  five  hours 
a  day,  take  your  time  eating,  work  hard  and  rest  while 
your  working."  "Let's  plow  another  100  acres  while 
we ' re  resti ng . "  " One  more  round  before  dark . "  " I' ve 
got  to  get  my  body  where  my  mind  is."  "Run  like  a 
turkey."  "Pretty  is  as  pretty  does."  "Give  credit 
where  credit's  due." 

"Joe"  loved  plain,  simple  things.  He  loved 
homemade  bread,  he  loved  to  pace  the  floor,  and  to 
hum;  he  loved  to  have  you  walk  through  his  grain 
with  him,  or  to  go  bumping  right  through  the  middle 
of  the  field  with  him  in  his  (or  your)  car.  He  loved  to 
read  church  books  and  to  memorize  and  recite  choice 


bits  of  literature  like  the  Gettysburg  Address.  He 
loved  his  ft-iends  and  visited  them  when  they  were  ill; 
he  loved  his  brothers  and  sisters  and  knew  he  could  go 
to  any  of  them  any  time  for  a  visit,  a  "bite  to  eat," 
and  a  bed.  He  loved  to  bless  babies,  and  when 
Sadie's  son  wrote,  even  before  his  child's  birth,  and 
asked  "Joe"  to  bless  his  baby,  he  was  very  happy. 
Those  who  lived  closest  had  wonderful  memories  of 
playing  checkers  with  him.  When  one  little  grandson 
was  asked  by  his  father,  "Whom  do  you  want  to 
baptize  you?"  he  said,  "I  want  you  to  baptize  me,  and 
I'd  like  Grandpa  to  confirm  me." 

His  son  Maughan,  whose  field  was  next  to" 
Joe's",  located  out  of  Dubois,  went  over  to  see  his 
father  the  day  before  his  death.  They  had  a  good 
visit.  Maughan  said  his  father  was  happy  over  the 
prospects  of  the  reunion  and  the  news  that  his  last 
child  and  her  sweetheart  had  made  their  plans  to  be 
married  and  had  talked  with  him  about  the  plans.  His 
son  said,  "Let  me  take  you  to  town  to  rest  and  get 
ready  for  your  birthday.  I'll  finish  your  field  for 
you."  "No",  he  answered,  "My  mind's  here.  I  might 
as  well  keep  my  body  here.  I'll  stay  with  my  outfit, 
but  you  can  send  Weldon  Stevens  over  with  your 
outfit  to  help  me  tomorrow. "  And  so  his  last  beloved 
round  was  made  in  anticipation  of  his  80th  birthday 
celebration.  He  died  as  a  result  of  injuries  in  an 
accident  while  driving  his  tractor  on  July  8,  1952,  one 
week  before  he  would  have  been  eighty.  It  was 
Weldon  who  discovered  the  tragedy. 

We  were  going  to  say  he  had  many  memories 
to  brighten  his  declining  years,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
think  of  any  of  his  years  as  "declining  years."  As  he 
neared  his  80th  birthday  he  was  operating  his  own 
farm  of  about  2,000  acres.  He  had  a  youthful  buoyant 
attitude  toward  life,  refusing  to  dwell  on  the 
misfortunes  of  the  past,  enjoying  the  present,  and 
looking  forward  optimistically  to  the  future. 

Besides  his  industry,  resourcefulness,  constant 
drive,  sense  of  humor,  persistence,  eternal  optimism, 
sense  of  justice  and  fair  play,  his  "give  credit  where 
credit's  due,"  his  sympathy  for  anyone's  suffering  ("I 
v^sh  I  could  take  that  pain  for  a  while"),  the  quality 
which  stands  out  in  our  minds  the  most  was  his 
unselfish  devotion  to  his  children  and  his  unfailing 
confidence  in  them.  He  worked  all  his  life  for  his 
family.  He  always  gave  them  everything  he  could. 
His  best  was  never  too  much  for  his  children.    His 
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"best"  at  the  peak  of  his  fortune  for  one  daughter  was 
a  wonderful  year  in  an  exclusive  boarding  school.  His 
"best"  for  another  daughter,  when  reverses  had  come, 
was  money  from  the  sale  of  one  of  his  last  cows,  to 
buy  her  "going  away"  dress  when  she  was  married. 
His  "best"  for  one  son  was  a  mission  to  the  Central 
States.  His  "best"  for  another  son  was  his  appearance 
at  a  basketball  game  after  hitchhiking  to  see  the  boy 
star  in  the  game.  His  "best"  for  another  son  was 
watching  that  son  debate.  His  "best"  differed  with  the 
ups  and  downs  of  his  fortune,  but  each  child  knew  that 
he  could  count  on  his  father  to  give  everything  he  had 
if  need  be  for  him  or  her. 

Whatever  small  success  his  children  have 
achieved,  the  unlimited  confidence  their  father  placed 
in  them  went  into  the  making  of  that  success.  Two  of 
his  sons  have  expressed  the  feeling  of  all  of  his 
children.  These  boys  on  different  occasions,  one  in  a 
letter,  and  the  other  personally,  said  to  him,  "If  I  had 
the  whole  world  to  choose  from,  I'd  have  you  for  my 
father." 

SUBMITTED  BY  BARBARA  P.  WATTS 


H.  MAUGHAN  AND  VALERIA  EVANS 
PARKINSON 


Maughan  and  Valeria 

One  of  the  pioneers  of  dry-farming  in  Clark 
County  was  my  father,  H.  Maughan  Parkinson. 
Maughan  was  well-equipped  for  this  challenging 
profession.  His  father,  Joseph  S.  Parkinson,  was  a 


pioneer  in  Madison  County.  J.S.  and  Fred,  his 
brother,  owned  and  developed  10,000  acres  on  the 
Rexburg  bench  while  running  a  large  sheep  operation. 
Maughan  grew  up  with  a  lot  of  responsibilities. 
Along  with  his  four  brothers,  he  helped  run  this  large 
farming  unit.  The  depression  wiped  them  out.  He 
graduated  from  Utah  State  Agricultural  College  (now 
called  Utah  State  University)  with  a  Master's  degree 
in  Agriculture.  Using  this  knowledge  he  knew  good 
soil.  In  the  early  1940's  he  explored  the  vast 
resources  in  Clark  County.  Although  under  sagebrush 
and  rocks  he  found  some  fertile  soil.  Initially  he 
persuaded  his  Father,  J.S.,  to  develop  some  land  west 
of  the  Sheep  Experiment  Station  because  Maughan 
didn't  have  the  money  at  the  time.  Maughan's  faith  in 
the  ground  being  able  to  produce  acres  of  dry-farm 
winter  wheat  was  justified  from  his  father's  venture. 

Maughan  finally  scraped  enough  money 
together  and  purchased  about  a  1,000  acres  on  the 
Indian  Creek  bench  near  Medicine  Lodge.  Along 
Indian  Creek  he  built  a  cabin  for  use  during  farming 
season.  We  used  the  pure  water  from  Indian  Creek  to 
drink.  As  the  operation  grew,  this  little  oasis 
expanded  to  include  a  trailer  and  a  large  tent  for  the 
hired  men. 

Maughan  also  built  a  corral  for  some  of  the 
horses  he  and  my  sister  Jeanie  raised. 

I  cherish  many  pleasant  memories  in  this  little 
settlement.  One  of  which  was  the  homemade  meals 
my  mother  cooked  for  the  crew  during  harvest  time. 
Her  bread  was  out  of  this  world—so  fresh  and  light. 
The  amazing  thing  was  that  she  had  to  cook  on  the  old 
wood  and  coal  burning  stoves.  The  heat  was  always 
a  challenge  to  regulate.  The  dishes  were  done  by 
hauling  water  from  Indian  Creek  and  heating  the  water 
on  the  stove.  Whenever  we  wanted  some  fish,  we 
could  usually  just  step  to  our  backyard  on  Indian 
Creek  and  catch  a  few.  Sagehens  came  down  to  water 
in  covies  of  10  to  20,  led  by  the  mother  hens.  Deer 
and  other  wild  animals  came  to  get  water  also.  Once 
a     rather     large     moose     walked     by     the    creek. 

Developing  the  1 ,000  acres  was  a  challenge. 
Dad  spent  many  hours  plowing  the  ground  mostly 
covered  with  sagebrush  and  rocks.  Once  cultivated, 
the  land  grew  bounteous  harvests  of  wheat  and  barley. 
He  soon  purchased  another  1,000  acres  that  was  about 
5  miles  from  the  original  homestead,  called  "The 
Draw".   This  land  had  to  have  the  sagebrush  removed 
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also.  It  even  proved  more  fertile  than  the  original 
homestead.  The  yield  on  "The  Draw"  was  usually 
some  of  the  best  in  Clark  County. 

I  remember  hauling  the  grain  from  our  farm 
to  Dubois.  "Bob"  Rue  owned  the  grain  elevator  and 
we  either  sold  or  stored  our  grain  with  him  for  several 
years. 

My  father  also  had  a  reputation  for  developing 
men  as  well  as  land.  I  remember  he  was  like  a  father 
to  many  of  the  young  men  who  worked  for  him.  The 
one  I  remember  best  was  Weldon  Stevens.  He  taught 
me  the  fine  art  of  fishing  and  hunting.  My  father 
gave  men  a  second  chance.  He  was  well  known  for 
his  honesty  and  fairness.  Arnold  Connor  worked  for 
him  the  longest.  He  always  considered  Arnold  to  be 
one  of  his  best  friends.  Maughan      was 

well-liked  by  his  neighbors.  He  had  a  marvelous 
relationship  with  neighbors  such  as  Leland  Small, 
"Slim"  Laird,  Jay  Lemons,  and  many  others.  He 
enjoyed  doing  business  with  the  business  men  in 
Dubois.  I  remember  how  much  he  thought  of  Mac 
Wagoner,  "Jim"  Laird,  the  Leonardsons,  the  Willes', 
Kator,  Blaine  Waring,  and  several  others. 

My  grandfather,  Joseph  S.  Parkinson,  was 
killed  in  a  farm  accident  on  his  farm  in  Clark  County 
in  1952.  It  was  almost  his  80th  birthday  and  he  had 
been  plowing  on  a  24  hour  shift.  My  father  and  his 
brother,  Berkley,  bought  some  of  his  acreage  and  that 
put  the  acreage  he  was  farming  at  about  3,000  acres. 
This  made  it  necessary  to  build  a  large  elevator  along 
the  railroad  tracks.  As  a  young  boy  I  thought  it  was 
really  high  and  was  very  careful  when  I  climbed  to  the 
top. 

My  father  loved  farming  and  loved  the  people 
in  Dubois  and  other  areas  of  Clark  County.  When  it 
was  springtime  he  was  anxious  to  do  the  spring  work. 
He  became  a  new  man  excited  about  his  work. 

WTien  my  sister,  Jeanie,  graduated  from 
Madison  High  School,  my  parents  thought  it  would  be 
a  good  time  to  totally  move  to  Dubois.  They  were 
also  thrilled  when  his  brother,  Seth,  moved  to  Clark 
County  to  coach  basketball  for  the  High  School.  Seth 
was  an  outstanding  coach  and  athlete.  He  was  named 
an  All-American  in  basketball,  and  chosen  one  of  the 
best  10  athletes  in  the  state  of  Utah  from  1900  to 
1950. 

At  Dubois  low  wheat  prices  and  little  rain  for 
several  years  in  a  row  produced  a  financial  strain 


which  caused  my  father  to  sell  his  land. 

With  the  prospects  of  building  a  new  future, 
what  better  place  to  start  over  than  right  at  Dubois. 

My  mother  went  to  work  at  the  U.  S.  Sheep 
Experiment  Station  and  made  many  friends  there. 
Also  she  had  many  friends  in  the  Clark  County  area. 
She  was  well  known  for  her  charity  work  as  a  cancer 
volunteer.  Valeria  Parkinson  did  this  for  many  years. 
She  was  well  liked  for  her  kindness  and  consideration 
for  all  people. 

My  father  decided  to  stay  in  farming  by 
leasing  some  land  from  area  cattlemen  and  stockmen. 
They  really  enjoyed  their  twilight  years  together.  They 
enjoyed  their  children  and  grandchildren.  My  wife, 
Kay,  and  I  have  six  children  and  Jeanie  and  Fred  have 
twin  boys.  Many  pleasant  trips  are  remembered  by 
visits  to  Grandma  and  Grandpa's  to  ride  the  horses, 
see  the  grain,  and  enjoy  excellent  meals.  M  y 

mother  Valeria  Evans  Parkinson  died  of  a  sudden 
heart  attack  on  December  13,  1983.  She  was 
returning  home  from  one  of  her  Bridge  Christmas 
parties  at  Rexburg  at  the  time  of  her  death.  The 
funeral  was  held  at  the  L.D.S.  Church  in  Dubois.  My 
Father  missed  her  greatly,  but  was  always  his  pleasant 
self  until  he  passed  away  on  December  16,  1986.  His 
funeral  was  also  in  the  L.D.S.  Church  in  Dubois. 
They  both  lived  life  to  its  fullest.  They  will  always 
remember  their  many  friends  and  loved  ones  in  Clark 
County. 

COMPILED  BY  HOWARD  E.  PARKINSON\SON 


COACH  SETH  PARKINSON 


Coach  Parkinson 
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Seth  Parkinson  served  the  youth  of  Idaho  and 
Utah  as  a  high  school  coach  from  1940  to  1972.  Prior 
to  that  he  was  an  All- American  at  Utah  State.  He  is 
considered  by  many  as  the  finest  college  basketball 
player,  of  his  time,  to  have  played  in  Utah  or  Idaho  in 
the  past  50  years. 

However,  we  are  sure  that  he  would  want  to 
be  remembered  for  his  close  relationship  with  athletes, 
fellow  coaches,  friends,  and  for  his  genuine 
compassion  for  all. 

He  coached  more  than  ten  years  at  Moscow. 
During  this  time  he  was  often  football,  basketball, 
baseball,  track  and  golf  coach,  and  teacher  in  one 
year. 

For  students,  teachers  and  townspeople  he  has 
left  many  more  meaningful  memories.  We  hope  that 
all  of  your  readers  will  take  time  to  reflect  on  the  fine 
qualities  of  Coach  Parkinson  and  join  us  in  giving 
thanks  for  his  great  influence  on  the  lives  of  young 
people  throughout  Idaho.  TRIBUTE  PAID  TO 
PARKINSON  IN  POST  REGISTER  BY  JERRY 
MEYERHOEFFER,  BASKETBALL  PLAYER  AT 
MOSCOW  &  SPEAKER  AT  FUNERAL 

Over  400  attended  the  funeral  and  paid  tribute 
to  Seth  Parkinson,  Monday,  November  19,  1973,  at 
Rexburg.  He  passed  away  November  15,  1973 
following  a  long  fight  with  cancer. 

"Coach"  Seth  Parkinson  was  the  son  of  the 
late  Joseph  S.  and  Ida  Maughn  Parkinson  of  Rexburg, 
Idaho.  His  growing  up  years  were  in  that  area  with 
four  other  brothers  and  four  sisters.  There  Seth 
attended  local  schools,  and  Ricks  College  for  two 
years.  While  at  Ricks  he  was  an  all-conference 
basketball  player  for  the  two  year  period,  also  captain 
and  most  valuable  player  of  the  team.  In  addition  he 
also  received  special  honors  in  Tennis. 

Upon  graduating  from  Ricks  College  he 
continued  his  education  at  Utah  State  for  a  total  of 
three  additional  years.  Here  again  he  was  an  all- 
conference  basketball  player.  An  outstanding  honor 
bestowed  upon  him  was  that  he  was  chosen  as  an  Ail- 
American  Basketball  player.  Others  honors:  in  1947 
at  the  Utah  Centennial  he  was  listed  as  one  of  the  10 
top  athletes  of  the  century  for  the  State  of  Utah.  At 
Sun  Valley,  Idaho,  he  was  honored  in  1964  as  "Idaho 
Coach  of  the  Year"  and  in  1971  he  was  named 
"Teacher  of  the  Year"  of  the  Clark  County  Schools. 


During  his  38  years  of  teaching  Physical 
Education  in  Utah  and  Idaho  he  taught  in  seven  high 
schools:  Salina,  Utah,  one  year;  Eureka,  Utah,  five 
years;  Tooele,  Utah,  four  years;  Rigby,  Idaho,  four 
years:  Meridian,  Idaho,  four  years;  Moscow,  Idaho, 
fourteen  years  and  Dubois,  Idaho,  six  years. 

He  had  the  honor  of  going  to  "State"  with  his 
basketball  teams  22  years  out  of  the  38;  two  of  these 
years  he  took  the  Clark  County  Bobcat  Basketball 
team  in  1968  and  1970. 

Parkinson  came  to  Dubois  in  1965  with  his 
wife,  "Lil"  and  daughter,  Kim.  They  had  two  other 
married  daughters,  Jan  Price  of  Salem,  Idaho,  and 
Karen  Early  of  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon.  Kim  too  has 
since  married.  They  were  very  proud  of  their 
grandchildren. 

While  in  Dubois  "Lil"  worked  as  secretary  in 
the  Clark  County  Agricultural  Agent's  office. 

The  last  game  "Coach"  played  was  the  most 
challenging  of  all—the  players  on  the  opposing  team 
were  CANCER—needles  to  say— his  team  lost  this 
game.  "Coach"  passed  away  November  15,  1973. 
His  final  resting  place  was  back  home,  at  Rexburg, 
Idaho. 

COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD 

(Writings  of  "Coach"  Parkinson  while  in  the  hospital 
just  prior  to  his  death,  presented  at  his  funeral.) 

GAME  OF  LIFE 

Dear  God:  Help  me  be  a  good  sport  in  this 
game  of  life.  I  don't  ask  for  an  easy  place  in  the  line- 
up. Put  me  anywhere  you  need  me.  I  only  ask  that 
I  can  give  you  100  per  cent  of  all  I  have.  If  all  the 
hard  drives  seem  to  come  my  way,  I  thank  you  for  the 
compliment.  Help  me  remember  that  you  never  send 
a  player  more  trouble  than  he  can  handle. 

Help  me.  Oh  Lord,  to  accept  the  bad  break  as 
part  of  the  game.  And  may  I  always  play  on  the 
square,  no  matter  what  the  others  do.  Help  me  study 
The  Book  so  I'll  know  the  rules. 

Finally,  God,  if  the  natural  turn  of  events  goes 
against  me  and  I'm  benched  for  sickness  or  old  age, 
please  help  me  to  accept  that  as  part  of  the  game,  too. 
Keep  me  from  whimpering  or  squealing  that  I  was 
framed  or  that  I  got  a  raw  deal.  And  when  I  finish 
the  final  Inning,  I  ask  for  no  laurels.    All  I  want  is  to 
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believe  in  my  heart  that  I  played  as  well  as  I  could 
and  that  I  didn't  let  you  down. 

I  live—as  I  have  always  worked—by  the  faith 
that  with  each  passing  day— we  are  always  approaching 
a  new  springtime. 

BY  COACH  SETll  PARKINSON/1973 


"TED"  PARMER 

"Ted"  Parmer  was  a  former  resident  of  Clark 
County,  Kilgore  area.  His  place  at  Kilgore  was  across 
from  the  "Ted"  Rasmussen  place.  He  was  a  mail 
carrier  from  Kilgore  to  Spencer  and  Kilgore  to  Rea, 
Idaho.  In  the  winter  they  took  the  mail  by  dog  team, 
in  the  summer  by  car,  and  in  early  spring  or  early  fall 
they  sometimes  used  horses  and  toboggans. 

He  was  born  April  3,   1904,  in  Lancaster, 
Pennslyvania,  to  John  Jacob  and  Lizzie  D.  Ebersole 
Parmer.    He  attended  school  at  Lancaster,  West 
Yellowstone,  Montana,  and  Idaho  Falls. 

He  married  Helen  M.  Hirschi  of  Kilgore 
October  31,  1932,  at  Dillon,  Montana,  and  the 
marriage  was  solemnized  in  the  Idaho  Falls  Temple 
March  26,  1965. 

As  a  member  of  the  LDS  Church,  he  held  the 
office  of  Elder  and  served  as  the  1st  counselor  to  the 
Bishop  while  living  at  Kilgore. 

Although  he  spent  most  of  his  life  working  as 
a  truck  driver  for  the  Menan  Co-op,  he  was  also 
employed  as  a  mail  carrier  for  the  rail  road,  as  a 
rancher  and  as  a  sawmill  worker. 

"Ted"  Parmer,  77,  died  en-route  from  his 
home  to  the  hospital  September  24,  1981.  He  had 
been  ill  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Parmer  was  survived  by  his  wife,  Helen 
and  their  ten  children:  Jerry  and  Tad  of  Idaho  Falls; 
Kal  and  Jeff  of  Menan;  James  of  Salmon; 

Mrs.  Joy  Freeman,  Basalt;  Mrs.  Dora  Barrie, 
Rupert;  Mrs.  Vonda  Henderson,  Blackfoot  and  Pennie 
Parmer  of  Provo,  Utah. 

He  also  was  survived  by  two  sisters;  Emma 
Martinz  of  Belgrade,  Montana  and  Mrs.  Violet  Guill 
of  Yreka,  California,  and  40  grandchildren  and  I  great 
grandchild. 

COMPILEDBY  GLADYS  LAIRD  LEONARDSON 


LINA  BELLE  OAKLEY  PATCH 


James.  Belle  &  Daughter.  Rita 

Lina  Belle  Oakley  was  the  daughter  of  Charles 
H.  and  Martha  A.  Lewis  Oakley,  early  pioneers  of 
Camas  and  Dubois.  Oakley  became  the  first  Mayor  of 
the  Village  of  Dubois. 

Belle  was  born  December  18,  1894  at  Dubois, 
daughter  of  Charles  H.  and  Martha  Adaline  Lewis 
Oakley. 

Belle  was  married  James  E.  Cleary.  They 
were  the  parents  of  three  children,  Rita  May,  John 
Floyd,  and  Charles  Lloyd. 

James  apparently  passed  away  in  1916. 

Charles  Lloyd  passed  away  February  10,  1934 
at  the  U.S.  Naval  hospital,  San  Diego,  California. 

Belle,  a  young  widow,  met  Lee  Owens,  and 
they  were  united  in  marriage  June  21,  1916.  To  her 
second  marriage  one  son,  Lee  Owens  Jr.,  was  born. 

Lee  Sr.  was  born  in  Gladstone,  Illinois,  May 
6,  1866,  the  youngest  often  children  of  Jackson  and 
Marv  Lusk  Owens.  They  were  natives  of  Kentucky 
and  South  Carolina,  respectively.  He  spent  his 
boyhood  in  Iowa,  however,  early  in  life  left  home  for 
Nebraska.  Moving  westward  he  spent  several  years  in 
Wyoming.  In  1891  he  moved  to  Pocatello,  later 
taking  employment  with  the  Lawrence  Sheep  company 
at  Soda  Springs,  Idaho. 

During  the  period  1891  until  Lawrence  Sheep 
Company,  the  Woods  Live  Stock  Company,  and  for 
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the  James  Clinton,  covering  country  from  Soda 
Springs  to  Lx)st  River,  and  Island  Park. 

Mr.  Owens  spent  five  years  in  the  Viola  Hill 
and  Spring  Mountain  districts,  working  in  the  mines 
in  the  Birch  Creek  Valley,  and  ft-om  1905  to  1915, 
then  was  employed  by  Oakley  and  Ellis. 

In  1915  Lee  Sr.  filed  on  a  homestead  near 
Argora,  (Upper  Medicine  Lodge)  in  Clark  County 
area,  where  he  engaged  in  ranching  and  stock  raising 
until  the  time  of  his  death. 

From  an  early  age  Mr.  Owens  depended  upon 
his  own  resources,  enjoyed  a  limited  school  training, 
but  was  an  apt  student  in  the  school  of  experience. 
He  was  a  life  long  Republican,  taking  an  active 
interest  in  party  affairs. 

His  death  was  attributed  to  complications  of 
heart  and  kidney  trouble.  He  passed  away  April  14, 
1937.    Burial  was  at  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 
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Owens  Brothers.  .Tohn.  Charles.  Lee 

Belle  was  a  member  of  the  Dubois  American 
Legion  Auxiliary. 

She  married  Walter  Patch,  July  10,  1940,  at 
Dubois  at  the  home  of  Judge  George  Edie  with  the 
Judge  officiating.  Witnesses  at  this  popular  couple's 
wedding  were:  A.J.  Leonardson  and  Mrs.  George 
Edie.  The  couple  lived  in  Dubois  for  sometime  in  the 
Powell  Apartments.  In  1959  they  moved  to  Weiser, 
Idaho,  and  lived  the  rest  of  their  Hves.  Walt  and  Belle 
never  missed  coming  to  Dubois  on  Memorial  Day  to 
decorate  family  graves  and  to  renew  old 
acquaintances.   They  usually  stayed  at  the  Ellis  Hotel. 


Lee  &  Wife.  Walt  &  Belle.  lohn 

She  passed  away  at  the  age  of  84,  April  17, 
1978,  at  Weiser,  following  a  lingering  illness.  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  twin  sons,  Charles  and  John 
Owens.  At  the  time  of  her  death  she  was  survived  by 
son,  Lee  A.  Owens  of  Corna,  California;  daughter, 
Rita  May  Albano  of  Missoula,  Montana  and  8 
grandchildren;  22  great-grandchildren  and  four  great- 
great-grandchildren. 

Internment  was  at  the  Hillcrest  cemetery  in 
Weiser. 

Her  husband  Walter  Patch  has  since  passed  away 
at  Weiser,  where  he  is  also  buried. 

COMPILED  FROM  RECORDS  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD 


JOHN  L.  &  EMMA  GUTHRIE  PATELZICK 

It  was  as  late  as  mid  1887  when  Mr.  John 
Patelzick  made  a  homestead  filing  on  one-hundred  and 
sixty  acres  on  Medicine  Lodge,  a  few  months  after 
settling,  temporarily,  on  the  sinks  of  a  small  creek 
flowing  from  the  north  bench  lands  about  four  miles 
west  of  Dry  Creek  now  known  as  Beaver  Creek. 

The  Patelzick  family,  consisted  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Patelzick's  sons,  "Bert",  age  about  five,  "Joe", 
age  about  three,  and  Will  "Bill",  at  age  about  one 
year,  thinking  to  make  a  home  on  the  small  stream 
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which  seemed  so  inviting.  The  fairly  large,  level 
prairie  lands  to  the  South  were  to  learn  that  the  stream 
soon  began  to  diminish  in  flow  as  the  snow  of  the 
previous  winter  melted  away.  Quite  soon  there  was 
only  a  dry  creek  bed  staring  back  at  their  eyes.  (This 
small  stream  which  flowed  a  fairly  large  amount  of 
water  in  early  spring  later  became  known  as  "Patelzick 
Creek".  So  the  Patelzick  family  were  on  the  move 
again.  Heading  West  along  the  foothills  for  several 
miles. 

They  arrived  at  another  "promise  land"  at  a 
point  near  the  mouth  of  what  is  now  Medicine  Lodge 
Canyon.  From  that  point  South  the  choice  tracts  of 
land  that  had  already  been  filed  on,  so  somewhat 
distraught  the  family  moved  south  about  two  miles 
where  they  found  the  only  remaining  vacant  one 
hundred-sixty  acres.  There  Medicine  Lodge  Creek 
flowed  in  such  a  way  that  less  than  one  acre  of  the 
tract  lay  to  the  west  and  south  due  to  an  abrupt  bend 
in  the  creek  bed  to  the  Southeast.  The  one  acre  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  this  tract  provided  a  site  for  the 
log  house  that  was  later  built.  Also  a  garden  plot  and 
a  small  orchard,  both  of  which  materialized.  The 
acreage  beyond  the  creek  was  and,  in  fact,  still  is 
quite  gravely  and  difficult  to  cultivate  with  only  a 
team  of  horses  and  a  single  mole-board  walking  plow. 
Because  of  the  lateness  of  the  arrival  of  the  Patelzicks 
the  filing  on  water  for  irrigation  was  as  late  as  1888, 
which  during  the  average  irrigation  season  provided 
water  for  only  a  few  months  and  at  best  for  only  one 
crop  of  grains. 

The  story  was  told  by  a  near  neighbor  of  the 
Patelzicks  that  John  was  plowing  in  the  west  field 
some  distance  from  their  dwelling.  When  noon  came 
John  unhitched  from  the  plow,  hobbled  each  of  the 
horses  and  left  them  to  graze  while  he  had  dinner. 
Returning  an  hour  or  so  later  John  approached  his 
grazing  horses  and  continued  the  plowing,  but  low  and 
behold  the  horses  had  decided  that  the  hobbles  suited 
their  purpose  as  a  team  far  better  than  the  plow  so  as 
John  approached  the  two  hobbled  horses  simply 
hobbled  out  of  reach.  John,  mad  as  a  hornet,  finally 
stopped,  shook  his  fist  in  the  direction  of  the  team  and 
shouted,  "by  yimminy,  ven  (when)  I  can't  catch  you, 
then  you  can  walk  home". 

As  the  cultivation  of  the  newly  acquired  land 
continued  to  lengthen  so  also  did  the  size  of  the 
family.   Sons  came  along  in  close  succession,  Walter, 


"Tom",  Antone,  "Sam",  Homer,  Flave,  and  Angelo. 
According  to  the  jest  of  neighbors,  "The  Patelzicks 
now  have  a  baseball  team  and  an  umpire".  Along 
with  the  last  named  son,  Angelo  a  twin  sister,  Lena, 
was  born.  The  very  first  baby  girl  born  to  the  family. 
A  second  daughter,  Emma,  was  born  a  short  time 
later.  Lena  died  at  a  fairly  young  age.  Emma  is 
living,  according  to  "Tom"  Clark,  who  knew  the 
family  well,  in  Niles  California.  The  third  baby  girl, 
while  only  an  infant  died  of  scarlet  fever;  as  their  son 
Joe  did  while  in  his  teens.  The  scarlet  fever 
fortunately  was  kept  under  control  within  this  family, 
through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  G.  W.  Pendleton,  who  came 
from  Idaho  Falls,  to  treat  the  ill  almost  every  other 
day;  and  adult  neighbors  who  bravely  entered  the 
home  to  lend  aid. 

Now,  after  many  years  of  watching  the 
progress  of  our  Nation,  one  feels  a  sense  of 
admiration  toward  the  sturdy  pioneers  who  by  days, 
not  just  man  hours,  but  days,  daylight  till  dark,  and 
with  very  limited  equipment,  changed  the  tillable 
surface  of  our  country  from  timber  land  in  the  east, 
prairie  grass  in  the  midwest  and  sage  and  schaparell  in 
the  west,  to  the  production  of  food  crops  sufficient  to 
feed  all  the  people  on  this  great  world.  We  sometimes 
forget  that  in  carving  a  home  out  of  the  wilderness, 
there  has  to  be  first  a  shelter  for  the  family,  shelter  in 
the  form  of  a  stable.  Later,  when  painted  red,  they 
became  barns,  corrals  to  confine  whatever  livestock 
was  involved.  And  last,  but  not  least,  constructing 
literally  miles  of  fencing.  After  having  been  a  part  of 
the  pioneering  and  after  seeing  first  hand  the 
development  as  the  years  have  come  and  gone,  I  can 
only  say  "How  did  the  early  pioneers  manage  to  do  so 
much  with  so  litde". 

The  Patelzick  family  owned  a  mulley  milk 
cow.  Any  member  of  the  family,  except  the  father, 
John,  could  milk  the  critter  without  difficulty.  When 
John  tried  to  do  the  milking  that  mulley  cow  would 
paw  the  coral  dust,  bawl  and  charge  in  the  direction 
that  the  milker  would  be.  John  gave  up  after  trying 
for  a  long  time.  Finally  the  older  sons  began  teasing 
their  father  for  being  afraid  of  a  poor  defenseless 
mulley  cow.  So  John  said,  "by  yimminy  I'll  show 
you".  John  grabbed  up  a  milk  pail  and  headed  for  the 
cow  corral.  On  his  way  the  boys  were  watching  him 
and  saw  John  pick  up  a  good  size  club.  As  John 
approached  the  corral  the  critter  began  pawing  and 
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bawling,  John  came  a  bit  closer  and  waveing  the 
club  in  the  direction  of  the  irate  cow  and  yelled,"  you 
think  I  am  afraid  of  you?  I'll  knock  your  damn  horns 
off'.  "Bert"  and  "Bill",  the  older  sons,  who  had 
drawn  close  enough  to  the  scene  to  see  and  hear, 
confided  to  the  writer  that  they  were  sure  their  father 
was  so  frightened  that  he  actually  thought  he  saw 
horns  on  the  cow. 

John  was  either  of  German  descent  or  came 
from  Germany,  but,  he  definitely  spoke  with  a 
German  accent.  John  believed  in  strict  discipline 
among  the  boys  and  fashioned  what  he  called  a 
"cat-o-ninetails"  which  he  used  at  times  to  punish  an 
unruly  son.  As  years  passed  and  "Bert"  grew  toward 
manhood,  John  it  seemed,  finally  saw  the  error  of  his 
ways  and  seemed  more  lenient  and  sympathetic. 

The  entire  family  of  sons  and  daughters  grew 
to  adulthood  on  the  original  homestead  as  honest, 
industrious,  all  around,  fine  citizens.  The  old 
homestead  was  finally  sold  to  George  Allen  and 
William  Gillard  of  the  area.  John,  it  appears,  had 
over  the  years  managed  to  acquire  a  bit  of  real  estate 
in  or  near  Neuman,  California. 


"Winnie"  &  "Bert" 

"Bert"  had  homesteaded  in  the  Medicine 
Lodge  Canyon,  built  a  comfortable  house  and  other 
buildings,  married  a  German  lady  of  about  his  age. 
The  match  coming  about  through  one  of  the 
match-making  agencies  (This  at  least  was  the  report). 
In  any  event  "Winnie"  made  a  fine  wife  and 
housekeeper.  Winnie  made  many  friends  up  and  down 


the  valley.  "Bill"  had  married,  first  Mamie  Smith  of 
Lewisville,  Idaho.  Both  "Mammie"  and  "Bill"  were 
employed  by  Arthur  and  Mary  Leonardson  as 
irrigators.  After  only  a  few  months  of  their  married 
life,  "Mammie"  was  taken  very  ill  with  appendicitis, 
rushed  to  the  hospital  in  Idaho  Falls,  where  she  passed 
away,  and  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Lewisville,  Idaho 
Cemetery. 

"Bill"  later  married  a  former  friend  and  school 
mate,  Polly  Colson.  After  living  in  or  near  lona, 
Idaho,  where  Polly's  parents  were  then  living,  they 
moved  to  Nueman,  California,  where  the  other 
members  of  the  Patelzick  family  were. 

"Tom",  the  fourth  son  in  age,  worked  for 
ranchers  on  Medicine  Lodge  for  a  number  of  years, 
mostly  on  the  Charles  H.  and  Ida  M.  Leonardson 
ranch.  Later  he  met  and  married  a  Miss  Mortensen  of 
the  Hamer,  Idaho  area.  They  moved  to  Pablo, 
Montana,  in  the  Flathead  Valley.  Whatever  family  of 
children  came  from  this  union,  I  have  not  learned. 

"Bert"  and  "Winnie"  had  no  children.  They 
also  moved,  to  Nueman,  California.  Then  after  a  few 
years  living  there,  he  was  helping  a  neighbor  in  the 
hayfield,  suffered  a  sunstroke,  and  died  as  a  result. 
"Bert"  and  "Winnie"  sold  their  homestead,  equipment 
and  livestock,  unless  my  memory  fails  me,  to  Earl  S. 
Wright,  a  livestock  man  operating  in  the  area  of  Clark 
County.  Then  after  having  been  gone  from  the 
Medicine  Lodge  Valley,  for  several  years  returned  for 
a  very  brief  visit  to  the  area  in  the  early  1920's. 
Having  entered  into,  a  few  years  prior,  a  small 
business  adventure,  he  then  managed  the  operation, 
except  for  the  book-keeping  and  handling  of  the 
money  end  of  the  venture,  which  the  other  member  of 
the  partnership  supposedly  was  doing  most  efficiently. 
Finally  they  begun  receiving  bills  by  the  scores  from 
suppliers.  He  then  begun  trying  to  locate  his  wayward 
partner  only  to  learn  that  he  departed  to  a  distant  state 
unknown  to  any  informers.  He  then  had  only  one 
alternative.  He  contacted  an  attorney,  who  advised 
him  that  since  he  had  none  of  the  partnership  funds  or 
in  fact  almost  no  funds,  to  lock  the  place  of  business 
up,  and  walk  away,  and  forget  the  whole  miserable 
thing.  So  I  assume  that  then  he  came  back  to  his  old 
stomping  ground  as  a  means  of  cooling  off.  From  that 
day  to  this,  I  have  had  no  further  word  from  or  of  any 
Patelzick.  "Joe",  the  second  son  in  age,  died  as  stated 
earlier,  of  scarlet  fever  in   his  late  teens.   He  had  for 
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a  number  of  years  been  the  shepherd  of  the  family, 
herding  the  small  farm  flock  on  the  open  prairie 
adjoining  the  Patelzick  ranch.  One  day  while 
attending  the  flock,  three  young  men  rode  over  to 
where  "Joe",  was.  One  of  them  said,  "Kid  can  you 
tell  us  how  to  get  to  Colliers?"  Joe  was  quite  retarded 
from  birth,  but  came  up  with  the  response,  "Git  on  the 
road  stay  on  the  road  and  it'll  take  you  to  Colliers." 
I  scarcely  ever  pass  by  or  visit  the  John  Patelzick 
Ranch  that  I  do  not  recall  a  rather  vivid  event  of  just 
an  incident.  I  had  stopped  at  the  Patelzick  Ranch  on 
some  errand.  As  I  followed  the  path  from  the  gate  to 
the  house  I  saw  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  boys, 
probably  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  years  old, 
torturing  a  poor,  little,  gray  kitten  by  raising  the  kitten 
high  above  his  head  and  slamming  it  to  the  hard 
ground  in  the  path.  At  first  I  noted  that  the  kitten 
managed  to  land  on  its  feet  as  cats  have  a  way  of 
doing,  but  as  the  lad  slammed  the  little  creature, 
which  was  only  about  one-third  grown,  to  the  ground 
I  grabbed  and  pushed  him  away,  scooping  up  the  cat 
and  I  gently  put  him  high  in  a  tree.  The  kitten 
thanked  me  with  a  meow. 

Little  if  any  news  of  the  other  Patelzick  boys 
had  come  to  those  of  us  who  grew  up  and  attended 
school  with  them.  I  did  hear  a  rumor  that  at  one  time 
Angelo  had  gone  to  Mexico. 

Another  incident  happened  on  the  John 
Patelzick  Ranch  when  I  was  about  twelve  years  of 
age.  I  have  good  reason  for  remembering  it.  I  had 
gone  to  the  Patelzick  home  to  visit,  especially  Bill, 
who  was  about  my  age.  Clarence  and  Jess  Robin, 
sons  of  Thomas  A.  Robson,  near  neighbors  to  the 
Patelzicks  came  to  visit  Clarence  who  was  carrying  a 
shot  gun,  suggested  that  we  go  on  a  short  hunting  trip, 
out  on  the  prairie,  west  of  the  Patelzick  Ranch. 
"Bert"  and  "Bill"  Patelzick  were  agreeable  to  the  idea 
so  off  we  took  in  the  chilly  fall  air.  "Bert"  was  also 
carrying  a  shot  gun.  After  a  search  of  about  one 
hour  for  something  to  shoot  without  success  we  all, 
except  Clarence  Robson,  returned  to  the  Patelzick  log 
house.  South  side  of  where  the  sun  shown  nice  and 
warm.  Seated  flat  on  the  ground  we  waited  for 
Clarence  to  show  up.  After  a  few  minutes  Clarence 
returned  to  the  group  kiding  them  for  being  such  lousy 
hunters.  Clarence  placed  the  gun  he  was  carrying 
length  wise  on  the  bed  of  an  express  wagon,  the 
muzzle  pointed  directly  at  me.    This  I  did  not  relish, 


even  though  the  gun  may  be  unloaded.  I  reached  out, 
took  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  in  my  right  hand  at  the 
very  end  of  the  gun.  In  raising  my  self  from  a  sitting 
position  the  shot  gun  was  dragged  slightly  toward  me 
and  the  hammer  caught,  the  charge  went  up  my  shirt 
sleeve  and  my  coat  sleeve,  coming  out  at  the  elbow  of 
my  cloth  coat,  making  a  hole  about  the  size  of  a 
half-dollar.  A  quarter  of  an  inch  in  either  direction 
the  blast  may  have  taken  my  arm  off  or  have  entered 
my  right  ribs. 
COMPILED  BY  CARL  LEONARDSON 


THOMAS  L.  PATELZICK 

Thomas  B.  Guthrie  and  Emma  were  operating 
a  small  hotel  in  northern  Utah,  when  John  Albert 
Patelzick  came  out  here  from  Germany  by  way  of 
Chicago.  For  a  short  while  he  worked  in  some  mines 
in  northern  Utah.  He  eventually  married  one  of  the 
Guthrie  daughters,  Emma  LaVenna  Guthrie. 

They  settled  in  this  area,  homesteading  on 
Medicine  Lodge  Creek  adjacent  to  the  old  Small 
school  house  at  the  creek,  right  where  the  road  crosses 
the  creek,  this  was  confirmed  by  Lee  Small.  The 
Patelzicks  had  thirteen  children,  eleven  boys  and  two 
girls. 

John  Albert,  "Bert",  the  oldest,  left  Dubois  in 
1926.   Joseph,  is  buried  in  the  Small  Cemetery. 

William  Theodore  "Bill"  was  born  in  1886 
and  died  in  1957.  He  was  married  twice  and  had 
three  children  two  boys  and  a  girl.  The  two  boys  are 
deceased  now  and  neither  had  any  children.  The  girl 
is  still  alive  and  lives  in  Oakland.  There  were  two 
step  children  which  he  adopted. 

The  fourth  one  was  Thomas  Lorenzo,  who 
was  my  father,  and  he  was  born  in  1889.  He  died  in 
1943  in  Missoula,  Montana. 

The  fifth  one  was  Walter  and  he  is  buried  in 
the  cemetery  out  at  Small. 

The  sixth  one  was  "Sam"  and  1  think  he  is 
Arthur  that  is  out  in  the  cemetery. 

There  is  Antone  who  was  known  as  "Tony" 
and  he  went  to  California  with  his  mother  and  father 
and  some  of  the  younger  children.  He  passed  away 
there  in  1967. 
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Homer  is  out  there  at  Small  Cemetery,  he  died 
of  influenza  in  1920  according  to  our  records.  He 
disliked  his  name  so  he  called  himself  "Pat"  all  his 
life.  He  died  in  1971  at  Santa  Cruz,  California  having 
lived  in  California  since  the  mid  twenties. 

James  Angelo  who  died  in  1967  in  Eureka, 
California.   He  had  been  there  since  the  mid  twenties. 

Mary  Elena  died  while  I  was  over  seas  in 
1960. 

There  is  a  child  we  don't  have  a  name  for, 
that  died  at  birth.  She  is  supposed  to  be  out  there  in 
the  Small  Cemetery,  but  I  don't  know  where,  I 
couldn't  find  her  grave. 

There  is  a  baby's  grave  but  it  is  Lena 
Patelzick,  Grant's  baby  who  died  shortly  after  birth. 

Emma  is  still  alive  and  lives  at  California. 

John  Albert  left  Germany  in  1872  right  after 
the  Franco  Prussian  War.  He  arrived  in  the  United 
States  in  1873  and  in  Idaho  in  1875. 

He  had  a  Copper  mine  which  was  about  30 
miles  from  the  homestead.  He  sold  the  mine  for  a 
reasonable  amount  of  money  to  a  large  mining  interest 
in  1915.  He  put  the  money  in  the  bank  and  the  bank 
went  broke. 

He  then  managed  the  homestead.  Having 
nothing  left  he  went  to  live  with  "Bert",  his  oldest 
son,  for  about  two  years.  "Bert's"  place  wasn't 
adequate  for  them  all  and  the  mother,  Emma,  took 
control  of  the  situation  and  took  them  all  to  California. 
There  they  lived  until  they  both  died,  he  died  in  1928 
and  she  in  1936,  at  Newman,  California.  They  both 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-five. 

I,  Thomas  L.  Patelzick,  was  born  in  Dubois  in 
1923.  I  received  my  fathers  name,  all  but  Lorenzo 
which  I  only  received  the  L.  I  have  lived  in  Montana 
most  of  my  life. 

I  worked  for  Morris  and  Knutson  outside  of 
the  United  States  for  twenty-two  years.  I  left  them  in 
1968  and  have  been  a  Real  Estate  Broker  in  Santa 
Barbara,  California  since  that  time. 

There  were  six  in  our  family;  Elaine,  Mary, 
Thomas,  Janet,  Clair,  and  Jerry. 

Four  of  us  went  to  Dr.  Jones  and  had  our 
tonsils  removed.  My  father  paid  Dr.  Jones  a  quarter 
of  a  beef  in  1927  in  exchange  for  the  operations. 

Of  all  the  ten  boys  that  were  born  to  the 
Patelzick  family,  my  brother  and  I  are  the  only 
remaining  living  ones  that  have  heirs  to  the  Patelzick 


name  and  blood  line. 

"Pat"  married  a  woman  that  had  three 
children,  two  were  boys,  they  are  adopted  and  carry 
the  name  but  not  the  blood  line.  "Will"  had  three 
Children  and  two  were  boys,  but  they  passed  away 
before  maturity,  the  girl  is  still  living  and  had 
children. 

Both  of  the  younger  Patelzick  ladies,  Lena  and 
Emma,  only  one  survives.  Lena's  married  name  was 
England  and  she  has  one  boy.  Emma  is  Emma  Englan 
and  she  has  one  boy. 

I  met  my  wife  in  the  Flat  Head  Country  of 
Montana. 

Her  father  had  a  place  at  Hamer.  While  there 
he  rented  a  farm  from  a  man  who  ran  the  Hamer 
store.  He  also  worked  on  the  railroad.  Her  father 
married  a  Mortenson  girl  from  Kilgore. 

COMPILED  BY  THOMAS  PATELZICK 


ANDREW  J.  PATT,  JR. 


Three  Brothers.Derald. Peter. Andrew 

I  was  born  March  31,  1929,  on  Easter  Sunday 
in  Dubois,  Idaho,  in  my  Grandparent's.  William  A. 
and  Emma  Kerzenmacher  Patt,  home.  My  Grand- 
father named,  me  in  effect,  after  my  Father  and  his 
Father.  I  was  the  first  son  born  to  my  parents, 
Andrew  J.  and  Delilah  Stevens  Patt.  Doctor  Jones  of 
Hamer,  Idaho,  was  the  attending  doctor.  My  arrival 
interrupted  my  Aunts,  Roseanna  and  Emma,  shopping 
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trip  to  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 

My  schooling  began  in  the  two-classroom 
schoolhouse  in  Humphrey,  Idaho.  My  father  owned 
and  operated  a  ranch  there.  I  was  just  five  and  one  of 
the  three  first  graders;  I  was  the  youngest  and  possibly 
the  shyest  and  smallest.  Stanford  Rose  and  Berva 
Miller  were  my  fellow  first  graders. 

I  recall  that  Berva,  during  a  recess  during  the 
first  few  days,  bloodied  my  nose.  Somehow,  I  must 
have  evoked  her  displeasure.  At  any  rate,  she  bullied 
me  around  until  her  father,  George  Miller,  the  school 
principal  and  high  school  teacher,  was  let  go  and  they 
moved  away. 

Upon  his  departure,  about  1936,  the  high 
school  section  was  closed.  I  believe  that  Blaine  Rose 
was  the  last  to  graduate  from  high  school  in 
Humphrey. 

My  first  through  the  third  year  of  school  was 
taught  by  Mrs.  Betty  Rasmussen  Bennett,  followed  by 
Mrs.  Annie  Dustin  for  the  fourth  year.  My  Uncle,  " 
Dutch  "  Vincent  Stevens,  was  considered  the  tallest 
man  in  the  those  parts,  but  Annie  Dustin  was  taller 
still,  she  must  have  stood  six  foot  and  seven  inches. 

My  earliest  recollections  of  school  were  the 
long  tedious  hours  of  having  to  sit  and  be  quiet,  since, 
of  course,  the  teacher  couldn't  permit  us  younger 
children  to  be  a  disruptive  influence  on  the  other  and 
higher  grades.  Other     highlights      that     I 

remember  of  my  early  years,  was  the  annual 
Christmas  School  play  and  the  dance  that  followed. 
We  practiced  the  play  so  much  that  we  memorized 
each  others  parts.  After  the  play  we  would  circulate 
among  the  dancers,  selling  candy  bars.  Easter  also 
stands  out  in  my  memory,  since  each  year  we  children 
would  bring  our  youngest  pre-school  brothers  and 
sisters  to  school  for  an  Easter  Egg  Hunt.  Each  year 
we  would  dance  around  the  May  Pole  in  the  school 
basement,  winding  long  streamers  around  the  pole. 
Among  my  memories, I  recall  Skinny-dipping  in  the 
icy  waters  of  the  ice-pond,  sununer  time  only,  of 
course.  Not  to  be  forgotten,  going  for  the  mail,  and 
watching  the  5:00  P.M.  train  grab  the  mail  bag  as  it 
whizzed  by,  the  baggage  man  throwing  out  the  mail 
bag,  then  following  Claude  Crawford  back  up  to  the 
store  where  he  sorted  the  mail,  putting  it  in  the  small 
boxes.    Often  we  left  empty  handed. 

Haying  was  always  a  highlight  for  me;  I  say 
highlight  because  I  really  hated  the  job  of  turning  the 


crank  for  the  grindstone  to  sharpen  the  cutting  bars  on 
the  mower. 

I  still  have  remembrances  of  the  first  rodeo  in 
our  area.   It  was  held  up  Stoddard's  Canyon. 

Certainly,  harvesting  ice  on  the  ice  pond  was 
an  occasion,  never  to  be  forgotten.  Grandfather,  up 
until  the  last  couple  years  we  were  tiiere,  was  the  ice 
pond  boss.  He  was  followed  by  Dad  and  then 
Granddad  Stevens.  How  many  times  I  used  to  watch 
this  operation. 

Transportation  to  and  from  school  was  a  very 
important  and  enjoyable  part  of  going  to  school.  We 
children  rode  bundled  up  with  our  feet  resting  on 
heated  bricks  that  were  heated  the  night  before  by  the 
driver's  wife  or  himself.  The  school  bus,  except 
during  the  first  and  last  few  weeks  of  school,  was 
always  a  horse  drawn  sleigh,  which  was  covered,  with 
a  door  at  the  rear.  The  driver  drove  the  team  witii  the 
reins  through  a  slat  with  a  peep  hole  to  serve  in 
checking  on  the  team. 

My  sisters,  Irma  and  Ethel  and  I  were  the 
only  members  of  my  immediate  family  to  attend  the 
so-called  new  and  last  Humphrey  School.  Our  fatiier 
and  his  brotiiers  and  sisters  had  attended  the  first 
Humphrey  school,  which  was  located  somewhat  below 
the  present  cemetery.  My  younger  brothers,  Derald 
and  Peter,  were  pre-school  age  when  our  fatiier 
married  Irene  Bacon,  who  had  lived  earlier  in 
Humphrey  when  her  fatiier  was  section  boss  for  the 
railroad.  Shortiy  after  their  marriage  we  moved  to 
Oregon,  where  my  younger  sister  Bessie  was  born. 
After  living  in  Oregon  for  almost  a  year,  Etiiel  and  I 
joined  Motiier  and  older  sister,  Irma,  in  Monida, 
Montana.  Mother  at  the  time  was  employed  as  cook 
at  tiie  Summit  Hotel  and  Cafe. 

I  attended  the  one  room  school  in  Monida  for 
almost  two  years,  tiien  I  went  to  school  at  Dillon, 
Montana,  Myrtie  Creek,  Oregon,  and  finally  Tacoma, 
Washington.  It  was  tiiere  tiiat  I  attended  grades  eight 
through  twelve,  graduating  from  Lincoln  High  School 
tiiere  in  1947. 

After  graduating  from  high  school,  I  joined 
tfie  Army  and  was  trained  as  a  Persion  Linguist 
translater.  After  tiiree  years  in  tiie  Army,  I  went  to 
work  for  the  Department  of  Defense  in  Washington 
DC,  as  an  analyst.  Twenty-three  years  later,  I  retired 
from  the  government  service  as  a  senior  executive. 
During   my   employment    witii    tiie    government,    1 
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married  in  December,  1950,  a  co-worker,  a  petite 
secretary,  Merle.  We  have  two  daughters.  Andrea  Jo, 
born  June  25,  1955,  and  Pamela  K.  born  March 
16,1961. 

In  between  working  and  bringing  up  a  family 
I  managed  to  graduate  from  the  University  of  George 
Washington  with  a  degree  in  Business  Administration. 
I  was  transferred  overseas  twice,  1962  through  1964 
on  Cyprus,  and  1970  through  1973  in  Germany.  In 
1974,  we  moved  to  Denver,  Colorado,  where  my  two 
brothers,  Derald  and  Peter  lived.  At  the  present  time, 
between  indulging  in  my  two  hobbies,  skiing  and 
bicycling,  I  manage  to  service  and  repair  refrigeration 

equipment,  operating  as  a  one  man  business. 
COMPILED  BY  ANDREW  .1.  PATT.  .IR. 


ANDREW  J.  PATT 
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Andrew  T.  Patt.  Sr 

In  the  Madison  Basin,  Montana,  August  29, 
1890,  Andrew  J.,  the  oldest  son  and  first  child  of 
William  A.  and  Emma  Kerzenmacher  was  born.  He 
lived  there  until  1898,  when  his  family  moved  to 
Lima,  Montana,  and  then  to  Humphrey,  Idaho.  On 
the  way  from  Montana,  eight  year  old  Andrew, 
assisted  his  mother  driving  a  team  of  horses  and 
wagon.  Frequently,  he  and  his  sister  Susie,  who  was 
two  years  younger,  rode  in  the  wagon  alone  while  his 
dad  and  mother  rode  in  the  other  with  his  younger 


brothers  Frank  and  Jerry. 

At  an  early  age,  Andy  took  over  many  of  the 
chores  and  duties  of  the  ranch,  tending  horses,  milking 
cows,  mowing  and  raking.  When  they  started  to  put 
ice  up  for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  which  they  did 
for  twenty-five  years,  Andy  took  charge  and  had  the 
responsibility  of  getting  the  horses  shod  and  in  shape 
for  the  cutting  and  scraping  of  the  snow  off  the  ice 
pond.  They  had  seven  teams  working  most  of  the 
time. 

When  World  War  I  started,  Andy  felt  duty 
bound  to  enlist  in  the  Army.  While  in  the  Army,  he 
was  stationed  at  Camp  White  for  some  time,  helping 
to  build  barracks.  Later  on,  he  was  sent  to  France 
with  the  319th  Engineers  Division,  also  serving  in 
Belgium  where  he  handled  mules  or  was  classified  as 
a  "mule  skinner".  In  a  letter  to  his  family  in  1918, 
his  father  said  that  his  son  writes,  "That  the  longer  he 
serves  his  country  the  better  he  likes  Army  life.  He 
is  very  anxious  to  get  over  to  France  so  the  boys  can 
get  a  whack  at  the  Huns  and  the  Kaiser".  While  he 
was  away,  the  rest  of  the  family  took  care  of  the 
ranch,  his  father  tending  the  store  and  post  office. 

After  his  discharge  from  the  service,  he  took 
over  the  ranch  operations.  From  October  19,  1922, 
to  May  1923,  he  also  served  as  postmaster  of 
Humphrey. 

April  19,  1927,  Andy  married  Delilah 
Stevens,  daughter  of  Charles  I.  and  Lucy  Pearl 
Hinckley  Stevens.  Together  they  farmed,  raised  cattle 
and  horses  on  the  ranch  in  Humphrey  until  1937, 
when  they  were  divorced. 

Later, in  that  same  year,  Andy  was  married  to 
Irene  Bacon  Smith  of  Pocatello,  Idaho,  an  old 
childhood  sweetheart.  Because  of  financial  conditions 
and  health  problems,  Andy  sold  the  ranch  that  same 
year. 

After  constructing  a  camp-trailer  with  a  canvas 
top,  Andy  headed  for  Oregon  with  his  new  wife,  his 
sons;  Andrew  Jr.,  born  March  31,  1929;  Derald  J., 
born  October  11,  1933;  Peter  K.,  born  February  16, 
1935;  one  daughter  Ethel  R.,  born  July  19,  1930,  and 
three  stepsons.  Along  the  way  to  Oregon,  he  stopped 
at  Soap  Lake,  Washington.  The  lake  there  was 
suppose  to  have  minerals  in  the  water  which  were 
thought  to  be  beneficial  in  treating  the  eczema  he  had 
developed  from  allergies.  Leaving  Soap  Lake, he 
moved  on  to  La  Grande,  Oregon  where  he  worked 
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with  his  brother  Frank. 

On  March  27,  1939,  the  family  traveled  on  to 
Myrtle  Creek  Oregon.  There  he  worked  at  a  sawmill 
in  South  Myrtle  Creek  and  odd  jobs  at  neighboring 
farms.  He  worked  in  the  sawmills  and  at  the  Slide 
Creek  Mill  until  the  late  I940's,  then  assumed  the 
position  as  a  janitor  in  the  local  school. 

On  June  11,  1940  a  daughter,  Bessie  Irene 
was  born  to  Andy  and  Irene. 

There  was  an  abundance  of  timber  on  the  land 
that  Andy  had  purchased  in  Myrtle  Creek. 
Eventually,  he  built  a  small  sawmill  for  his  personal 
use.  In  this  mill,  he  sawed  all  the  lumber,  and  made 
the  shingles  for  the  home  he  built.  On  the  property 
there  was  also  a  hay  meadow.  Andy  and  his  sons 
would  put  up  their  hay  using  a  mule,  "Becky",  to  pull 
the  machinery.  They  raised  a  few  chickens,  several 
cows,  and  grew  a  huge  garden  for  their  own  use. 

In  1955,  Andy  suffered  a  severe  Coronary 
heart  attack.  Although  he  recovered  from  the  attack, 
in  1959  he  was  operated  on  for  advanced  cancer  of  the 
Colon.  He  became  ill  in  May  of  1960,  and  entered 
the  Veteran's  Hospital  in  Portland  Oregon.  On  June 
4,  1960,  he  passed  away  and  was  buried  in  the 
Williamette  National  Cemetery  in  Portland.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Cedar  Grove  Sunday  School  in 
Myrtle  Creek,  and  the  Myrtle  Creek  Grange. 

Andy  will  be  remembered  as  a  hard  working 
person,  in  fact  he  was  quite  a  perfectionist  in  many 
ways.  He  was  known  for  his  honesty,  and  his  very 
quiet  manner,  kindness  and  reliability.  Andy  always 
enjoyed  the  outdoors;  while  in  Humphrey  he  used  to 
go  elk  hunting,  on  his  ranch,  every  fall. 

COMPILED  BY  ETHEL  VADNAIS 


FRANK  W.  PATT 

Frank  W.  Patt,  third  child  of  William  A.  and 
Emma  Kerzenmacher  Patt  was  born  December  14, 
1893,  in  Gallatin,  Montana,  in  the  Madison  Basin 
where  there  is  now  a  lake  created  by  Hebgen  Dam. 

When  he  was  very  small,  Frank's  family 
moved  to  Idaho  where  Dad  Patt  homesteaded  a  ranch 
in  Humphrey,  Idaho. 

Frank  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  went  to 


Frank  1 

W.  Patt  "*^^  ^ 

school  not  too  far  from  the  ranch.  Frank  went 
through  the  7th  grade.  He  quit  school  and  worked  on 
his  dad's  ranch,  later  filing  on  a  homestead  near 
Spencer. 

World  War  I  was  on,  so  Frank  enlisted 
October  2,  1917,  and  went  to  Fort  Lewis, 
Washington,  for  training.  But  because  of  a  crippled 
left  hand  (injured  while  haying  on  his  dad's  ranch),  he 
was  honorably  discharged  October  20,  1917.  He  was 
a  Private  in  the  11th  Bn.  166th.  D.B. 
in  the  National  Army. 

He  operated  a  garage  of  his  own  in  Spencer. 
Later  he  closed  it  and  along  with  his  younger 
brother, Irving,  and  a  friend,  took  a  motorcycle  trip 
through  Yellowstone  Park.  Later  Frank  and  Irving 
went  to  California,  where  they  both  worked  on  a  cattle 
and  hog  ranch.  In  1922,  they  went  to  Oregon, 
working  on  the  Oregon  Highway  near  La  Grande.   In 

1923,  Frank  went  to  work  for  Avery  Harrison  as  head 
mechanic  in  the  Blue  Mountain  Garage  in  La  Grande, 
Oregon. 

In  the  spring  of  1924,  he  met  a  nurse.  Pearl 
V.  Sherman,  and  they  were  married  December  14, 

1924.  They  bought  a  house,  living  in  La  Grande  until 
after  Pearl  Harbor. 

When  the  great  depression  of  the  thirties 
occurred,  Frank's  boss  took  out  bankruptcy.  There 
weren't  any  jobs  so  Frank  took  over  a  small  shop  not 
too  far  from  his  house,  and  did  mechanical  repair 
work. 

In  1943  they  moved  to  Portland,  Oregon, 
where  Frank  worked  in  the  Oregon  Shipyard.  When 
the  war  was  over,  he  went  to  work  for  Snitzer  and 
Wolfe  Salvage  Company  in  Portland.  He  worked 
there  until  he  retired  in  1964. 

During  the  period  between  1924  and  1943, 
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they  had  four  children,  one  girl  and  three  boys; 
unfortunately,  one  of  the  boys  died  at  eleven  months. 
Arleen  Pearl  Patt;  born  May  20,  1926,  William  Frank 
Patt;  born  June  28,  1928,  Robert  Lee  Patt;  born 
August  25,  1934  ...Died  July  1935,  Richard  Irving 
Patt;  bom  June  28,  1936.  In      1945,      they 

purchased  a  small  store  in  Portland  which  Pearl 
operated.  Later,  they  bought  a  house  in  North 
Portland,  a  college  house  in  Corvallis,  Oregon,  and  a 
beach  lot  at  South  Beach  on  the  Coast. 

All  three  of  their  children  were  graduated 
from  Roosevelt  High  School.  Their  two  sons  were 
graduated  from  Oregon  State  University  in 
Engineering. 

"Bill"  is  married  with  four  children,  three  of 
them  are  adopted.  Dick  has  six  children,  all  his  by 
birth.  Their  daughter,  Arleen,  joined  the  Women's 
Army  Corp.  and  is  now  retired  after  22  years.  "Bill" 
joined  the  Army,  was  stationed  in  Korea,  and  served 
four  years.  "Dick"  joined  the  Air  Force,  and  served 
twelve  years.  Both  went  to  college  after  their  military 
service.  They  are  both  employed  by  Georgia-Pacific 
Corp.  in  Toledo,  Oregon. 

Frank  and  Pearl  moved  to  Logsdon,  Oregon, 
in  March  of  1974,  and  rented  a  ranch  house.  On 
October  20,  1976,  Frank  was  stricken  with  a  fatal 
heart  attack.  He  is  buried  in  Skyline  Memorial 
Gardens  on  the  hills  between  Portland  and  Beaverton, 
Oregon. 

COMPILED  BY  ETHEL  VADNAIS 


IRVING  F.  PATT 


Irving 
F.  Patt 


A  very  sincere  person,  Irving  would  always 
look  for  the  sunny  side  of  things.     If  he  thought  a 


picture  show  would  portray  sadness,  he  would  not 
watch  it.  To  him  there  was  enough  of  that  in  the 
world  without  paying  to  see  it. 

Irving  Francis  Patt  was  born  June  2,  1900,  in 
Humphrey,  Idaho,  the  sixth  son  of  William  and  Emma 
Patt.  It  was  very  apparent,  even  as  a  young  boy,  that 
Irving  was  mechanically  inclined.  In  1927,  Irving  was 
graduated  from  the  Idaho  Technical  Institute,  now  the 
Idaho  State  University  in  Pocatello,  with  a  degree  in 
Electrical  Engineering.  While  at  the  University,  he 
was  an  outstanding  member  of  the  wrestling  squad. 

Following  his  graduation,  he  worked  several 
years  as  a  mechanic  at  the  Gem  State  Auto  Company. 

In  1935,  he  was  married  to  Claribell  Lee, 
daughter  of  J.C.  Lee,  well-known  engineer  for  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad.  In  March  of  that  same  year, 
when  the  Pocatello  Mining  Company  began  operations 
of  the  Gold  Hill  Mines  and  construction  of  a  mill,  he 
accepted  the  position  as  Chief  Mechanic.  The  Gold 
Hill  Mines,  Inc.,  was  located  at  Shoup,  Idaho, 
twenty-five  miles  down  the  Salmon  River  from 
Salmon,  Idaho.  There  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Diesel 
Power  Plant  used  to  generate  electricity  for  the  mine's 
property. 

On  the  morning  of  December  19,  1935, 
Irving 's  body  was  found  electrocuted  at  the  mine.  His 
hands  were  badly  burned  when  he  came  in  contact 
with  a  live  wire.  The  Physician  said  he  was  killed 
instantly. 

Irving  was  buried  in  Pocatello  at  the  Mount 
Moriah  Cemetery. 

COMPILED  BY  ETHEL  VADNAIS 

JOSEPH  STUBB  PATT 


"Joe" 
Patt 
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When  Joseph  Stubb  Patt's  family  left 
Montana,  and  headed  for  Idaho,  he  was  just  a  baby. 
He  was  the  fourth  son  and  fifth  child  born  to  William 
and  Emma  Kerzenmacher  Patt,  September  23,  1897, 
in  Madison  Basin,  Montana. 

Growing  up  on  a  ranch,  doing  all  the  work 
that  went  with  it,  did  not  appeal  to  Joe.  It  was  very 
apparent  that  his  interests  and  talents  were  towards 
mechanics. 

However,  he  really  enjoyed  fishing;  frequently 
he  would  take  off  for  Beaver  Creek,  always  to  return 
with  a  good  bag  of  fish.  The  hunting  of  big  game  and 
fowl  was  a  sport  he  thoroughly  enjoyed.  In  the  fall, 
before  the  ice  pond  on  the  ranch  froze  over,  hundreds 
of  ducks  and  geese  would  stop  on  their  way  south.  At 
the  crack  of  dawn,  "Joe,  with  his  two  brothers,  would 
get  their  limit  of  birds.  However,  his  mother,  Emma, 
and  two  sisters,  Roseanne  and  Emma,  were  left  with 
the  task  of  cleaning  them. 

Joe  attended  school  in  Humphrey  and 
eventually  joined  his  brother,  Frank,  doing  mechanics 
in  a  garage  in  Spencer,  Idaho, 

While  in  Spencer,  he  was  married  to  Grace 
Huchings.  The  couple  lived  there  for  sometime,  later 
moving  to  California  where  he  continued  his 
mechanical  work  until  his  retirement, 

"Joe"  was  a  member  of  Fortitude  Lodge  No. 
76  A.F,  and  A.M,  of  Dubois. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  living  in 
Winters,  California.  Stricken  with  several  strokes, 
"Joe"  passed  away,  December  14,  1971.  The 
proceeding  year,  his  wife,  Grace,  had  passed  away. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  survived  by  one 
daughter,  Doris  Owen  of  Los  Angeles,  three  sisters, 
Emma  Roscoe  of  Stockton,  California,  Rose  Jacoby  of 
Freeland,  Washington,  Mrs,  Susie  Cheney  of  Tacoma, 
Washington,  and  one  brother,  Frank,  of  Bremerton, 
Washington. 

COMPILED  BY  ETHEL  PATT  VADNAIS 


WILLIAM  AND  EMMA  PATT  FAMILY 

William  A.  Patt  was  born  January  21,  1860  at 
Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  the 
fever  of  the  great  west  possessed  him.    Known  as 


Emma  &  William  "Billy"  Patt 

"Red"  in  his  youth,  because  his  hair  was  flaming  red, 
and  the  blood  in  his  veins  as  red  with  the  spirit  of 
adventure,  he  bought  a  ticket  as  far  as  Detroit, 
Michigan,  After  working  there  for  a  while,  he 
literally  worked  his  way  west,  stopping  where  he 
happened  to  be  when  his  money  ran  low,  "Red"  Patt 
never  carried  a  gun  throughout  his  varied  career,  but 
he  did  experience  the  unpleasant  stare  into  the  muzzle 
of  a  forty-five,  intended  for  killing,  not  casual 
inspection. 

In  1879,  he  arrived  in  Wyoming,  For  a  time 
he  worked  for  the  C,  B,  &  Q.  Railroad,  then  moved 
on  to  Cheyenne  where  he  was  employed  by  a  sheep 
company. 

In  the  early  1890's,  he  home-  steaded  in  the 
Madison  Basin,  about  fourteen  miles  from  the  present 
West  Yellowstone,  and  four  miles  from  the  western 
boundary  of  Yellowstone  Park.  He  was  the  first 
rancher  in  the  Madison  Basin  in  the  North  Fork 
Region  where  the  Grayling  Post  Office  was  established 
in  1898, 

About  1895,  while  "Billy"  was  living  in  the 
Madison  Basin,  Theodore  Roosevelt  came  out  to  West 
Yellowstone  on  a  hunting  trip.  "Billy"  used  to  serve 
as  a  guide  and  cook  on  some  of  these  occasions, 
which  he  did  on  this  particular  trip  with  Mr  Roosevelt. 
Among  his  daughter  Emma's  pictures  there  is  one  of 
her  father  with  a  towel  wrapped  around  his  waist  like 
an  apron,  three  unknown  men,  and  Roosevelt  is 
leaning  on  a  rifle.  In  a  pile  on  the  ground  are  two 
sets  of  elk  horns  and  some  sage  chickens,  signifying 
that  it  was  a  successful  hunt. 
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The  capturing  and  shipment  of  elk  to  zoos  and 
parks  all  over  the  world  was  a  means  of  his 
livelihood.  On  skis  with  lariats,  they  used  to  capture 
the  elk  by  roping  them.  Then  with  skillful  handling, 
the  elk  would  pull  the  men  on  skies  to  a  stockade 
where  they  were  kept  until  shipment.  At  shipping 
time,  the  elk  were  taken  by  wagon  to  old  Beaver 
Canyon,  one  hundred  and  twenty  five  miles  from  the 
ranch,  to  the  railroad. 

When  "Billy"  was  twenty-nine,  a  friend  from 
Helena,  Montana  advised  him  to  get  married  and  said 
he  knew  just  the  girl.  So  "Billy"  traveled  to  Helena 
in  his  horse  and  buggy  to  meet  her.  This  young  lady 
was  from  Germany  and  had  been  in  the  United  States 
for  three  years.  At  the  time  he  met  her,  she  was 
employed  as  a  maid  and  a  cook  at  a  local  hotel. 

Emma  Kerzenmacher  was  born  in  Wehl, 
Germany,  January  16,  1865,  the  oldest  from  a  family 
of  five.  There  were  four  girls;  Emma,  Katherine, 
Marie,  and  Anna,  also  one  boy,  Peter.  Her  father, 
Frank,  was  a  shoe  cobbler.  At  an  early  age,  Emma 
moved  to  St.  George  on  the  Rhine  with  her  family. 

After  finishing  school,  Emma  went  to  work. 
Her  one  ambition  was  to  earn  enough  money  to  pay 
her  passage  to  America  and  hopefully  join  her  cousin 
who  lived  in  Helena,  Montana. 

When  she  was  twenty -one  years  old,  she  bade 
her  family  goodbye,  and  sailed  for  America.  How 
hard  it  must  have  been  for  her  to  leave  her  family  not 
knowing  if  she  would  ever  see  any  of  them  again. 

Arriving  in  New  York,  she  traveled  to  Helena 
via  train.  There  she  was  employed  as  a  maid  and  a 
cook  for  a  man  by  the  name  of  Fleischer.  Along  with 
owning  the  hotel,  he  was  a  judge  and  a  lawyer  and  a 
good  friend  of  Billy  Patt. 

Emma  enjoyed  her  job  and  was  very  happy. 
Although  her  family  was  affiliated  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  which  was  the  predominate  church 
in  Germany,  Emma  didn't  agree  with  the  creed. 
There  were  many  restrictions  she  didn't  approve  of. 
Now  in  America,  she  had  the  freedom  and 
independence  she  was  seeking.  There  was  no  Catholic 
Priest  to  tell  her  what  she  could  or  could  not  do. 

After  working  there  for  three  years,  her  life 
was  to  change  drastically.  One  day,  Mr.  Fleischer 
came  to  her  and  said,  "  Emma,  I  have  a  ft-iend, 
"Billy"  Patt,  a  bachelor,  who  has  just  arrived  in 
Helena  from  his  ranch  in  the  Madison  Basin.    Well, 


my  friend  is  looking  for  a  wife.  He  asked  me  if  I 
knew  of  a  lady  that  would  make  him  a  good  wife,  I 
told  him  about  you.  So,  he  said,  "  Fine,  if  she  would 
like  to  get  married  and  take  a  chance  on  me  that 
would  be  great".  Emma's  reply  was,  "  Yes,  I'm 
willing  to  gamble".  Preparations  were  than  made  for 
the  wedding.  Mr.  Fleischer  was  the  interpreter  for 
them,  Emma  spoke  very  little  English  and  "Billy" 
could  not  speak  any  German.  Emma  engaged  a 
dressmaker,  had  a  beautiful  dress  tailored  which  took 
five  days  to  make.  She  bought  a  hat  to  match  that  had 
a  small  green  and  yellow  parakeet  bird  perched  atop. 
With  Judge  Fleischer  performing  the  ceremony, 
"Billy"  and  Emma  were  married  in  the  hotel  where 
Emma  worked,  November  29,  1889. 

After  the  wedding  they  loaded  a  wagon  with 
groceries  and  other  supplies,  enough  to  last  them 
through  the  winter  months.  They  then  headed  back  to 
the  ranch  in  Madison  Basin  where  "Billy"  had  built  a 
nice  log  house  for  them  to  live  in.  It  was  during  the 
long  winter  months,  that  "Billy"  taught  Emma  the 
English  language.  For  three  years,  Emma  did  not  see 
the  face  of  a  white  woman. 

On  August  29,  1890,  Emma  endured  many 
hours  of  hard  labor.  With  just  the  help  of  an  Indian 
woman,  "Billy"  delivered  his  first  son,  Andrew.  Four 
more  children  were  born  to  the  couple  without  the  aid 
of  doctors  in  the  Madison  Basin;  "Susie"  Flora, 
January  12,  1892;  Frank  William,  December  14, 
1893;  Jeremiah  W.,  December  15,  1895;  and  Joseph 
Stubb,  September  23,  1897. 

During  the  winter,  the  only  way  in  and  out  of 
their  ranch  was  by  skis  or  snowshoes.  "Billy"  kept  a 
weather  record  for  the  Montana  Park  service, 
recording  the  weather  conditions  twice  a  day.  Often 
he  would  ski  to  Yellowstone  to  deliver  these  reports. 
Unfortunately,  he  had  to  cross  Warm  Creek  which  ran 
through  the  property.  The  creek  was  so  named 
because  the  water  was  warm  from  the  many  geysers 
and  underground  hot  water  from  the  near-by  park.  In 
crossing  the  creek,  "Billy"  would  take  off  his  clothes, 
hold  them  over  his  head  and  wade  across. 

In  1898,  the  Patt  family  moved  from  the 
Madison  Basin  to  Idaho,  into  the  Pleasant  Valley  area, 
now  known  as  Humphrey.  All  their  possessions  were 
loaded  into  two  horse  drawn  wagons. 

For  a  short  time,  they  lived  in  Lima, 
Montana,  until  their  log  home,  which  consisted  of  one 
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large  room  with  a  lean-to  built  onto  the  back,  was 
finished.  Most  of  their  land  had  to  be  cleared  of  sage 
brush,  a  long  and  exhausting  job.  Along  with  caring 
for  her  children,  Emma  helped  Billy  grub  the  meadow 
by  hand,  using  an  ax,  then  turning  the  soil  with  a 
plow  and  team  of  horses. 

After  moving  to  Humphrey,  four  more 
children  were  born  to  Billy  and  Emma:  Samuel, 
November  4,  1898;  Irving  Francis,  June  2,  1900; 
Roseanna,  April  13,  1902;  and  Emma,  April  26, 
1904. 

Shortly  after  their  arrival  "Billy"  and  Franklin 
S.  Robbins,  a  neighboring  rancher,  began  the  Pleasant 
Valley  school,  later  Humphrey  school  district.  There 
were  four  Patt  children  and  three  Robbins  children, 
the  required  number  needed  to  form  a  school  district. 
They  constructed  a  rather  crude  one-room  building, 
near  the  railroad  tracks,  in  the  meadow  between  the 
Patt  and  Robbins  ranches.  Three  other  schools  were 
later  built.  One  of  the  first  teachers  was  Mary 

Dutro,  later  other  teachers  were;  Patty  Ryan,  Ada 
Wakefield,  Miss  Helgeson,  Geo.  B.  Miller,  Carrie 
Rasmussen,  Betty  Bennett,  Annie  Dustin,  and  Floyd 
Barber. 

Miss  Ryan,  while  teaching,  roomed  and 
boarded  with  the  Patt  family.  During  this  time  she 
became  acquainted  with,  and  later  married,  the 
superintendent  of  the  stage  coach  line  between  Monida 
and  Yellowstone,  Mr.  Humphrey.  "Billy"  became 
well  acquainted  with  the  gentleman  during  the 
courtship  between  the  couple.  In  honor  of  his  friend, 
"Billy"  renamed  the  community,  Humphrey. 

"Billy"  leased  several  acres  of  the  ranch  to  the 
Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad,  upon  which  a  dam  was 
created  forming  a  small  lake.  In  the  winter  after  it 
had  frozen  over,  with  "Billy"  and  son,  Andrew,  in 
charge  of  the  operation,  the  ice  was  cut  into  blocks 
and  loaded  into  box  cars.  The  ice  was  then  shipped  to 
all  parts  of  the  railroad  system  to  be  used  for 
refrigeration.  Patt's  teams  of  horses  were  used  in  this 
operation.  Many  of  the  teamsters  boarded  at  the  Patt 
ranch,  enjoying  the  gracious  hospitality  and  good 
meals  prepared  by  Emma. 

The  first  telephone  line  to  the  Centennial 
Valley  was  built  in  about  1908  by  "Billy"  Patt. 

One  of  his  undertakings  almost  cost  him  his 
ranch.  He  attempted  to  construct  Paul's  Dam  between 
Humphrey  and  Monida  for  B.H.  Paul,  a  Monida 


merchant. 

"Billy"  was  one  of  the  first  school  trustees, 
serving  seventeen  years. 

Humphrey's  first  grocery  store  was  built  and 
maintained  by  "Billy".  Included  in  this  building  was 
a  post  office  where  "Billy"  served  as  postmaster  from 
1912-1921. 

In  1919,  when  Clark  County  was  created,  he 
served  as  the  first  County  Coroner.  About  the  time  he 
closed  the  store  in  Humphrey,  and  had  moved  to 
Dubois  to  live,  the  following  ad  appeared; 

"A  GOOD  STOCK  RANCH  FOR  SALE 

Four-hundred  twenty  acres  deeded  land  in 
Clark  County  Idaho,  the  Salt  Lake  Line  of  the  Oregon 
Short  Line  running  through  the  property.  Depot, 
railroad  stockyard,  postoffice  and  store  located  on  the 
place.  Fine  large  school  building  just  completed  and 
good  school  adjoining  the  property.  Oregon  Short 
Line  system  ice  pond  on  place,  furnishing  team  work 
and  source  of  employment  in  winter.  Good  water 
rights,  good  dwelling.  Two  large  barns.  Can  cut 
two-hundred  tons  of  timothy  and  wild  hay.  State 
highway,  Salt  Lake  to  Butte,  Montana  passes  through 
property  and  it  adjoins  the  Federal  Forest  Reserve, 
furnishing  unlimited  grazing  facilities  for  cattle  and 
sheep.  Ten  good  range  horses,  twenty  head  of  cattle, 
and  store  and  post  office  building  and  the  post  office 
of  Humphrey,  Idaho  go  in  the  deal.  Good  hunting  and 
fishing,  being  the  elk,  deer  and  bear  district,  while 
prairie  chickens  and  mountain  grouse  abound  on  the 
place  and  near  by.  All  of  the  above  for  $15,000.00; 
$8,000.00  cash  and  balance  can  be  arranged  on  terms 
to  suit.  Cause  of  selling,  old  age  and  ill  health. 
Address:  Wm.  A.  Patt  &  Son,  Humphrey,  Idaho". 
However,  it  wasn't  until  1937  that  the  ranch  was 
eventually  sold. 

His  son,  Andrew,  continued  to  run  the  ranch 
after  "Billy"  and  Emma  moved  to  Dubois.  While 
living  in  Dubois,  he  was  Deputy  Game  Warden  for  ten 
years.  Notary  Public  for  four  years.  Justice  of  Peace 
for  two  years  and  from  1935  to  1940  Probate  Judge. 

During  his  term  as  probate  judge  many 
couples  would  cross  over  from  Montana  to  be 
married,  thus  avoiding  the  obnoxious  "gin"  marriage 
Law.  The  law  required  the  contracting  parties  to 
undergo  health  examinations  to  demonstrate  freedom 
from  a  number  of  social  and  other  diseases.    Cost  of 
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the  examinations  was  considered  prohibitive  in  the 
cases  of  some  couples,  while  many  physicians  refused 
to  make  test  on  grounds  they  might  become  defendants 
in  damage  suits  if  either  the  husband  or  wife  later 
contracted  one  of  the  diseases.  Couples  could  be 
married  in  Dubois  by  Judge  Patt  for  the  total  cost  of 
$8.00  -  $3.00  for  the  Hcense  fee  and  $5.00  for  the 
Judge. 

Emma's  brother,  Peter,  came  over  to  America 
about  1890;  he  also  settied  in  the  Madison  Basin. 
Emma  never  did  go  back  to  Germany  -  so  never  saw 
her  parents  again.  Her  two  younger  sisters  and 
husbands  came  to  America  in  1928  and  settied  in  New 
Jersey  where  they  found  work.  Not  until  1936,  did 
the  two  sisters  come  to  see  Emma  or  Peter.  That  was 
the  first  time  Emma  had  seen  her  sisters  since  leaving 
them  in  Germany  fifty  years  before.  Her  brother, 
Peter,  died  May  18,  1937. 

April  12,  1937,  Emma  passed  away  at  the 
home  of  her  daughter,  Emma  Roscoe  in  Pocatello, 
Idaho.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  three  sons; 
Samuel,  April  4,  1899,  his  grave  was  Uie  first  in 
Humphrey,  Jeremiah,  January  27,  1910;  and  Irving, 
December  19,  1935. 

After  Emma's  death,  "Billy",  her  husband, 
continued  to  live  in  Dubois  for  a  short  time.  Then 
having  no  cares  to  tie  him  to  one  spot,  he  moved  from 
one  to  another  of  his  children,  visiting.  He  was  a 
member  of  tiie  Congregational  Church  and  tiie 
Masonic  Lodge  and  Eastern  Star  Fraternity  in  Dubois. 
As  a  Third  Degree  Mason,  he  was  a  very  dedicated 
and  faithful  member. 

June  4,  1954,  at  tiie  age  of  ninety-four,  one  of 
the  most  colorful  characters  of  tiie  old  west,  known 
tiiroughout  Eastern  Idaho  as  "Judge  Patt,  he  passed 
away  at  his  daughter  Emma's  home  in  Pocatello, 
Idaho.  He  was  buried  beside  his  wife,  Emma  and 
tiieir  youngest  son,  Irving,  in  tiie  Masonic  Plot  in 
Pocatello,  Idaho. 

Those  qualities  of  friendship,  courage,  and 
industry  which  seemed  to  be  natural  to  tiie  early 
settiers  of  tiiis  western  section  of  our  country  were 
very  evident  in  "Billy"  and  Emma. 

COMPILED  BY  ETHEL  VADNAIS 
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JOHN  ALFRED  AND  MARY  JANE 
RILEY  PETERSON 

My  grandparents,  John  Alfred  and  Mary  Jane 
Riley  Peterson  ,  were  married  in  Richfield,  Utah, 
August  20,  1877.  Seven  children  were  born  to  tiiem, 
Elva,  Steven,  Clarence,  Geneva,  NelHe  Mae  and 
Lionel  in  Richfield,  Utah.  The  youngest,  Lloyd  Leo 
was  born  March  31,  1897  in  Kilgore,  Idaho.    None 


are  living  at  the  present  time. 

The  Petersons  lived  in  Big  Timber,  Montana 
before  moving  to  Kilgore  in  1897.  Mr.  Peterson 
worked  for  Wood  Live  Stock  Company  and  Grandma 
Peterson  and  my  mother  cooked  at  the  shearing  sheds 
one  season. 

They  moved  to  Lewisville,  Idaho  about  1912 
and  in  1923  moved  to  Rupert  where  they  resided  until 
they  passed  away.  Grandpa  November  23,  1938  and 
Grandma  September  14,  1947.  Both  are  buried  in  the 
Rupert  cemetery. 

My  mother  Elva  Peterson  and  father.  Parley 
A.  Gardner,  were  married  in  Evanston,  Wyoming 
September  21,  1900.  Later  they  bought  a  four  room 
log  house  in  Rexburg,  Idaho;  where  they  lived  during 
the  winter,  but  spent  the  summers  in  Kilgore. 

My  sister,  Maybelle,  was  born  September  6, 
1901  in  Kilgore.  Beatrice  (myself)  was  born  in 
Rexburg,  July  28,  1905. 

They  moved  to  Kilgore  in  1905  and  purchased 
the  rights  to  a  360  acre  ranch  from  Ernest  Conrad.  It 
was  called  the  Half  Way  Ranch,  laying  half  way 
between  Spencer  and  Kilgore.  There  was  a  small  lake 
across  the  road  from  our  house,  which  later  became 
known  as  the  Gardner  Lake. 

There  was  one  large  room  for  storing  hay  and 
mother  was  handy  with  a  hammer  and  saw,  so  they 
partitioned  it  off,  and  put  in  more  windows.  Later 
they  built  on  two  more  rooms  and  dug  a  cellar 
underneath  for  storage.  They  also  built  a  big  barn 
with  a  loft  for  hay  storage  and  a  log  garage. 

While  we  lived  on  this  ranch  William  Pratt 
"Bill"  was  born  in  October  1907,  Julie  Madge  was 
born  August  1,  1911  and  John  Donald,  August  25, 
1916. 

"Bill"  and  I  had  our  first  car  ride  in  a  high 
wheeled,  open  car  belonging  to  Wood  Live  Stock 
Company.  The  driver  brought  a  mid-wife  from 
Spencer  when  Donald  was  born.  He  gave  us  a  short 
ride  up  the  road  and  back. 

"Bill"  and  I  had  a  lot  of  fun  on  this  ranch, 
playing  along  the  creek,  coasting  and  skiing  on  the 
hillside  in  the  winter. 

Maybelle  boarded  out  at  Kilgore  to  attend 
school  until  I  was  old  enough.  One  winter  mother 
lived  in  a  rented  house  in  Spencer  and  the  next  year 
we  lived  with  a  family  by  the  name  of  Label.  Mr. 
Label    drove    the    school     wagon    or    sleigh    for 


neighborhood.  We  were  snowed  in  for  a  day  or  two 
while  there.  Mr.  Label  went  out  an  attic  window  and 
dug  a  path  to  the  door  in  1913  or  1914. 

In  1914  my  dad.  Parley  Gardner,  and  Mrs. 
Charlie  Campbell  were  instrumental  in  getting  a  one 
room  school  built  near  the  Campbell  ranch.  It  was 
called  the  Rattlesnake  school.  Attending  school  was 
Maybelle,  Beatrice  and  "Bill"  Gardner,  Belva  and 
Dean  Wilson  and  later  Mary  Wilson  and  Madge 
Gardner,  also  three  Parson  boys,  but  I  don't  recall 
their  names.  I  don't  remember  the  teachers  names, 
the  first  one  was  a  young  woman  and  we  adored  her. 
We  had  one  that  was  a  masculine  person  and  played 
rough  with  the  younger  children,  but  she  didn't  last 
very  long.  We  kids  thought  she  was  a  German  Spy, 
as  she  kept  her  suitcase  locked  and  always  wore  the 
same  suit. 

Mrs.  Campbell  also  organized  a  Sunday 
School  and  my  dad  was  Superintendent.  We  had  been 
driving  to  Kilgore  to  attend  the  LDS  or  Mormon 
church,  of  which  we  are  members. 

My  brother,  "Vern",  was  born  April  3,  1919, 
but  in  1918  dad  sold  the  ranch  to  the  Wood  Live 
Stock  Company  and  we  moved  to  Lewisville,  Idaho 
where  Maybelle  attended  high  school  and  I  attended 
7th  grade. 

Dad  and  Mr.  Erickson  and  "Bill"  brought 
cattle  back  for  a  couple  of  summers  where  they  rented 
range  on  our  old  ranch. 

I  cooked  for  them  and  the  last  summer  they 
were  there  also  I  spent  10  days  with  a  Bennett  family 
in  Idmon  where  Mrs.  Bennett  had  a  new  baby.  They 
also  had  a  little  girl  around  two  years  old. 

Belva  Wilson  and  I  would  ride  our  horses  to 
Idmon  to  attend  church  and  get  things  at  the  store. 

We  lived  at  Lewisville  for  four  years  from 
1930  to  1923  and  in  the  spring  of  1923  they  sold  this 
home  and  started  for  Glens  Ferry,  Idaho  where  my 
Uncle  Owen  and  Aunt  Nellie  Peterson  lived. 

They  traveled  with  two  wagons,  one  with  a 
stove  in  it.  They  camped  at  the  Burley  Fair  Grounds 
and  while  we  were  there  dad  talked  to  a  man  that 
owned  the  farm  where  the  Burley  airport  is  now.  He 
offered  my  dad  a  good  deal  on  this  farm,  so  they 
decided  to  stay  there.  They  were  all  tired  of 
traveling. 

My  brother  "Bill"  and  I  remained  in 
Lewisville  to  finish  our  school  term,  coming  to  Burley 
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by  train  later. 

That  fall,  November  23,  1923  my  dad  was 
fatally  injured  when  his  team  lunged  coming  out  of  a 
dry  wash  with  a  load  of  corn.  He  died  two  days  later 
in  the  Burley  hospital,  and  is  buried  at  Burley. 

My  mother  bought  a  home  at  Rupert,  Idaho  in 
1924.  I  graduated  from  the  Rupert  high  school  in 
May  1925. 

I  married  John  Straubhaar  on  July  28,  1925, 
at  my  mother's  home.  We  have  four  children:  Lois 
born  October  1,  1929,  Carol  Jean  born  August  28, 
1932,  John  Jay  born  August  8,  1935,  and  Nola  Fay 
born  March  17,  1937.  These  children  were  all  born 
in  Rupert,  Idaho  where  we  farmed  until  1945. 

On  March  17,  1945  we  moved  to  Boise  Valley 
and  bought  a  small  farm  at  Nampa.  In  1950  we  sold 
this  place  and  moved  to  Kuna,  a  small  community  ten 
miles  from  Nampa. 

Our  son,  Joseph  Dean,  was  born  May  31, 
1951  at  Kuna,  Idaho. 

Lois  married  Jerold  Thorne  and  they  own 
Thome's  Printing  in  Nampa. 

Carol  married  Norman  Tiller  and  they  are 
company  owners  of  Consumers  Grocery  stores  in 
Nampa. 

John  Jay  married  Shirley  Holladay  and  they 
Hve  in  Boise  where  Jack  is  a  Junior  Partner  in  J.U.B. 
Engineers. 

Nola  married  Dale  Stark,  he  teaches  6th  grade 
at  a  local  school  and  she  is  a  registered  nurse  and 
teaches  nurses  training  at  Mercy  Hospital  in  Nampa. 

We  bought  a  home  at  67  N  Canyon  in  Nampa 
in  1973,  where  we  now  reside. 

Joseph  married  Sandra  Ballif  of  Los  Angeles, 
California  June  10,  1978.  He  works  with  the  U.S. 
Government  at  Washington,  D.C.,  and  they  live  in 
Chevy  Chase,  Maryland. 

Our  family  consisted  of  four  sons  and  two 
daughters:  Maybelle  HoUinger  resides  at  4th  Ave  S, 
Apt.  21,  Pocatello,  Idaho  83201;  Madge  Jolley  winters 
in  Yuma,  Arizona  and  they  spend  summers  in  and 
around  Pocatello  where  most  of  their  family  reside; 
Donald  Gardner  and  Neva  live  at  926  W  Fremont, 
Pocatello,  Idaho  83201;  "Vern"  Gardner  and  Alene 
live  at  Rt  1,  Box  173,  Pocatello,  Idaho  83201  ("Vern" 
was  a  former  Game  Warden  and  lived  in  Clark  county 
with  his  family  for  several  years.  He  and  his  wife 
have  since  passed  away);  William  "Bill"  passed  away 


in  Rupert  in  1934  and  is  buried  in  Burley  along  with 
my  mother,  Elva  Gardner  and  father.  Parley  Gardner. 

COMPILED  BY  BEATRICE  GARDNER  STRAUBHAAR 
/MAYBELLE  GARDNER  IIOLLINGER 


EARIAL  PETERSON 


1979  Pioneer  Queen  &  Grand  Marshall 
Vernice  Jones  &  Earial  Peterson 

"What  a  treat!"  That's  the  way  Earial  Peterson 
remembers  a  trip  to  Spencer  in  the  early  days  of  Clark 
County.  Earial,  son  of  a  homesteader,  recalls  that 
Mr.  Hardy  would  get  him  a  ticket,  so  he  could  eat  his 
meals  at  the  W(X)d  Live  Stock  Commissary,  and  he 
traveled  to  Spencer  in  a  white-topped  buggy. 

For  a  young  man,  the  homestead  was 
sometimes  lonely,  but  Earial  was  kept  busy  milking  36 
head  of  cows,  using  the  old  hand  turned  separator  and 
then  hauling  the  cream  into  Spencer  where  it  was 
shipped  by  train  to  Pocatello.  The  separated  milk 
was,  in  turn,  fed  to  the  calves  and  pigs. 

Earial  also  spent  some  time  pulling  cars  out  of 
the  mud  on  the  road  going  into  Spencer.  It  was  used 
by  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company,  which  owned 
some  pretty  fancy  cars  in  those  days,  and  by  the 
Kilgore  ranchers  who  hauled  a  lot  of  hay  into  Spencer 
to  be  shipped  out  by  rail. 

There  were  few  neighbors  around  the  Peterson 
homestead.   One,  a  teacher  named  Kertchner,  had  two 
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girls.  Charlie  and  Jack  Campbell  had  the  Rattlesnake 
Ranch  and  several  places  were  filed  on  by  the  Wood 
Live  Stock  Company  people.  Earial's  father  sold  their 
homestead  in  1921. 

Earial  also  recalls  that  around  1920,  the  Wood 
Live  Stock  Company  lost  some  800  sheep  in  a  forest 
fire  on  Three  Mile  Creek,  where  there  was  a  shearing 
plant  with  24  men  and  a  dipping  vat.  There  was  also 
a  shearing  plant  and  dipping  vat  on  18  Mile  Creek. 
The  Wood  Live  Stock  Company  sheared  their  own 
sheep,  for  30  days,  and  also  did  range  lambing. 
Lambing  yards  were  at  the  Kline  Ranch  out  of  Rigby. 
COMPILED  BY  EARIAL  PETERSON 


JOHN  PETERSON 

A  granddaughter  of  John  Peterson,  contacted 
the  Clark  County  Historical  Society,  to  see  if  anyone 
had  any  knowledge  of  her  granddad.  We  first  learned 
he  was  buried  at  the  Dubois  Cemetery,  then  learned 
there  were  two  John  Petersons,  both  buried  at  the 
same  Cemetery,  within  a  year  of  each  other.  The 
second  John  Peterson,  was  an  apparent  homesteader  in 
the  Indian  Creek  vicinity.  Three  fellows,  familiar 
with  the  Birch  Creek  area,  and  who  had  some  contact 
with  Mr.  Peterson,  agreed  to  supply  whatever 
information  they  knew. 

I,  HoUis  Shenton,  ran  the  mail  route  for  two 
terms.  I  started  before  I  married  Harriet  Winsper  in 
1931.  One  term  I  had  to  run  the  mail  as  far  as 
Nicholia.  Next  term  my  run  extended  only  to  Reno 
Point. 

I  met  John  Peterson,  for  whom  Peterson 
Canyon  is  named,  through  delivering  his  mail.  Many 
times  he  would  have  an  order  for  me  to  pick  up  in 
Dubois. 

He  was  a  bib  overall  man,  slight  of  build,  and 
I  can  never  remember  seeing  him  with  his  hat  off.  He 
worked  for  different  ranchers  during  the  winter 
months,  and  would  go  back  to  his  claim  in  the  spring. 
He  didn't  have  a  horse  or  a  dog,  but  always  worked 
alone  on  his  claim. 

The  only  time  I  was  up  there  was  when  he 
asked  me  to  take  him  to  Idaho  Falls.  He  said,  if  I 
would  drive  him  down  that  I  could  have  everything 


that  was  at  his  dug  out.  He  lived  about  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  up  the  mountain;  a  little  spring  came  out  of  the 
mountain  close  to  his  front  door.  His  hut  had  a  dirt 
floor,  and  you  couldn't  see  any  signs  of  digging. 

He  had  a  blacksmith  forge,  an  auger,  and  drill 
bits.  I  guess  he  used  the  forge  to  keep  his  bits 
sharpened  up  for  that  would  be  expensive. 

I  loaded  up  the  drill  bits,  forge,  and  took  him 
to  Idaho  Falls,  to  the  home  of  Harold  and  Joe 
Peterson,  who  lived  south  of  the  Sugar  Factory  in 
Lincoln. 

COMPILED  BY  MOLLIS  SHENTON 

I,  Johnny  Zweifel,  carried  the  mail  at  Birch 
Creek  for  about  4  years  after  HoUis.  I  became 
acquainted  with  John  Peterson,  who  was  a  copper 
miner,  living  by  himself.  He  was  mining  around  the 
point  in  Scott  Canyon  at  this  time.  He  lived  in  an  old 
shack  that  somebody  else  built,  possibly  another 
miner. 

I  delivered  his  mail  to  the  Reno  Ranch  and  he 
would  come  and  get  it.  Sullivans  would  always  give 
him  a  sack  of  spuds.  I  guess  that  was  his  main  source 
of  food.  I  know  that  they  used  to  give  him  a  horse 
and  a  sack  of  spuds,  get  him  on  the  horse  and  hand 
the  spuds  up.  He  would  hold  them  on  until  he  got  to 
his  shack.  Then  he  would  turn  the  horse  loose  and  it 
would  go  home. 

He'd  stay  up  there  just  about  all  year  around. 
He  had  some  relatives  in  Idaho  Falls,  who  would  try 
to  get  him  to  come  stay  with  them  once  in  awhile. 

I  don't  recall  when  he  died.  It  must  have 
been  in  1939  or  1940. 

COMPILED  BY  .lOHN  ZWEIFEL 

When  I,  Marshall  Bare,  was  just  a  young 
fellow,  there  was  a  kindly,  nice  spoken  old  miner  by 
the  name  of  John  Peterson.  He  worked  for  ranchers 
in  Birch  Creek  area,  including  my  father.  He  would 
save  his  money  in  the  summer  time,  and  take  his 
grubstake  in  the  winter. 

Dad  would  take  him  up  to  his  claim  in  the 
Model  T.  He  would  drive  him  as  far  up  the  mountain 
as  the  old  car  would  pull.  Then,  John  would  get  out 
of  the  car,  put  the  gunny  sack  on  his  back  and  carry 
it  four  or  five  miles  up  the  mountain. 

As  far  as  I  know  he  stayed  up  there  all  winter. 
The  cabin  is  still  standing,  he  lived  up  there  for  fifteen 
years  until  his  death  in  about  1939.    He  was  laid  to 
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rest  in  the  Dubois  Cemetery.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
are  two  persons  buried  in  that  cemetery  by  the  name 
of  John  Peterson,  one  in  1939  and  one  in  1940. 

My  Dad  and  John  had  been  to  Dubois,  when 
they  were  caught  in  a  bad  rain  storm,  near  Reno 
Point.  The  coil  wire  had  gotten  wet  and  they  had  the 
hood  up  drying  it  out.  John's  pipe  started  a  choicing. 
He  always  had  a  strong  smelling  pipe  in  his  mouth. 
He  had  reached  down  and  touched  a  spark  plug,  while 
the  motor  was  going.  He  said  he  learned  never  to 
touch  a  spark  plug  on  a  car  while  the  motor  was 
running. 

The  tunnel  John  was  digging  never  yielded 
him  anything.  He  never  shipped  any  ore.  It  still 
stands  up  there  today  at  Birch  Creek. 

COMPILED  BY  MARSHALL  BARE 


LUTHER  W.  AND  MARTHA  BEEGLEY 
PHILLIPS 


Martha  Beeglev  Phillips 

Martha  May  Beegley  Phillips,  91,  was  one  of 
the  oldest  Clark  County  residents  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  January  18,  1958.  She  was  a  native  of  Ashland 
County,  Ohio. 

Luther  and  Martha  were  married  in  State 
Center,  Iowa,  August  13,  1885.  They  were  the 
parents  of  two  sons,  and  two  daughters:  Owen 
Thurman,  Walter  Harrison,  Mary  Catherine  "Katie" 
and  Helen  Mae. 


Luther  W.  and  Martha  Phillips  were  well 
known  settlers  in  the  area  6  miles  north  of  Dubois, 
coming  to  the  community  in  1915.  The  father  "L.W." 
moved  his  family  out  from  Cando,  North  Dakota, 
after  spending  the  summer  40  miles  west  of  Big 
Timber,  Montana,  along  with  sons,  Walter  and  Owen. 
They  filed  on  early  homesteads  in  Fremont  County, 
boardering,  what  was  being  developed  as  the  U.  S. 
Sheep  Experiment  Station,  at  the  same  time. 

After  Luther  and  Martha  had  moved  here,  her 
parents,  Mahlon  and  Catherine  Beeghly,  followed. 
They  had  a  son,  Truman  Beeghly,  who  had  arrived  in 
1916  as  an  employee  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line 
Railroad.  Truman's  wife,  the  former  Victoria  Collins, 
was  also  a  local  girl.  Mahlon  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Truman  Beeghly  and  a  daughter  of  the  latter  couple 
are  buried  in  a  family  plot  at  Yakima,  Washington. 
Mrs.  Mahlon  Beegly,  mother  of  Mrs.  Luther  Phillips, 
died  in  1920  at  age  75,  on  the  Phillips  family  ranch. 
The  Beeghly  family  were  originally  from  Somerset 
and  Fulton  County,  Pennsyvania. 

Owen  Phillips,  the  oldest  child,  moved  on  to 
farm  in  Oldsbury,  Alberta,  Canada,  with  his  wife, 
Mary  and  children.  Earl,  Ruby  and  Kenneth.  They 
moved  from  here  in  1938  to  Canada. 

Walter,  the  second  child  remained  in  Dubois; 
a  veteran  of  WWI,  and  retired  employee  of  the  Sheep 
Station. 

"Katie",  the  third  child,  became  Mrs.  Tom 
Shock,  the  wife  of  a  retired  farmer  in  North  Dakota. 
They  had  five  children. 

Helen,  the  youngest,  married  Les  Jaques  in 
1941.  Les  was  a  son  of  pioneer  Alpha  Jaques  and 
Ricks  families  of  Salem. 

Luther  and  Owen  Phillips  also  worked  for  the 
Sheep  Station  in  the  early  days. 

After  the  Phillips  starved  out  on  the  homestead 
during  the  "dry  years"  Walter  helped  to  move  them 
into  Dubois. 

Martha  May  Beegley  Phillips  was  born  in 
Ashland  County,  Ohio,  May  20,  1867,  the  daughter 
of  Mahlon  and  Catherine  (Horner)  Beegley.  She 
married  Luther  Wesley  Phillips,  August  15,  1885  at 
State  Centre,  Iowa. 

Her  husband  preceded  her  in  death,  March  15, 
1939.  The  family  moved  to  North  Dakota  in  1898, 
then  ventured  on  into  what  was  at  the  time  Fremont 
County  1915,  later  a  part  of  the  new  county  of  Clark. 
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Phillips  home  (now  Earl  Holdens) 

She  was  a  member  of  the  Dubois  Community 
Baptist  Church,  and  a  member  of  the  Ladies  Aid  for 
27  years,  and  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary.  She 
had  been  presented  a  Hfe  membership  in  both  Ladies 
Aid  and  American  Legion  Auxiliary. 

At  the  time  of  her  death  she  was  also  survived 
by  her  own  children,  one  sister,  Mrs.  Aura  Jevidson 
of  Hopkins,  Minnesota;  eight  grandchildren  and  19 
great-grandchildren. 

COMPILED  FROM  FAMILY  RECORDS\B.IS 


WALTER  PHILLIPS 


"Walt"  &  Buddv-World  War  1 


GRANDFATHER:  MAILAND  BEEGLEY 
GRANDMOTHER:  KATHERN 

Married-  Aug.  13,  1885  State  Center, 

Iowa  by  A.M.  Dickey 

MOTHER:  MARTHA  MAY  BEEGLEY 

Born  May  20,  1867  Ohio  -  Ashland  Co. 

Died  January  18,  1958 

FATHER:  LUTHERN  W.  PHILLIPS 

He    ran    away    from    home    at    age     14.     Walter 

remembered  his  people  ran  a  boat  up  and  down  the 

river. 

Born-  Nov.  12,  1863  in  Conn. 

Died  -  March  15,  1939 

BROTHER:  OWEN  THURMAN  PHILLIPS 

Born  April  9,  1886  in  Marshall  Co,  Iowa  Wife  -  May 

McLane 

Married  on  Oct.  23,  1908 

SISTER:      MARY      CATHERINE      'KATIE' 

PHILLIPS 

Born  -  Jan.  21,  1895,  Marshall  Co.,IA 

Died  -  Oct.  10,  1971 

Husband  -  Tom  Shock 

WALTER  HARRISON  PHILLIPS 

Born  -  June  21,  1893,  Marshall  Co., I A 

Died-  Dec.  3,  1978  at  Carson's  Nursing  Home    in 

Rigby,  Idaho 

SISTER:  HELEN  MAE  PHILLIPS 

Born  -  Dec.  12,  1897  State  Center,  lA  Died  -  July  14, 

1961 

Husband  -  Leslie  Jaques 

Married  June  21,  1941 

Born  -  Jan.  12,  1889  Sugar  City,  ID 

Died  -  Oct.  12,  1968 


Walter's  family  joined  an  immigration  train  to 
go  from  Iowa  to  North  Dakota.  They  arrived  in 
North  Dakota  in  March  of  1898.  Walter  was  about 
five  years  old.  Three  days  after  they  got  to  North 
Dakota,  Helen  was  three  months  old.  They  lived  in 
North  Dakota  around  Cando,  for  17  years. 

Walter  went  to  several  different  schools.  He 
got  through  the  eighth  grade.  Walter  said  he  got 
everything  right  on  his  eighth  grade  test,  except  his 
grammar,  which  he  missed. 

Walter  and  his  family  decided  to  come  to 
Idaho  in  1915.  He  was  22  years  old  at  the  time.  He 
and  his  father  and  his  brother  came  to  Idaho  by  train. 
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Each  had  a  carload.  His  mother  and  sisters  came  out 
later.  Before  leaving  North  Dakota,  they  had  to  have 
a  veterinary  inspection  of  their  horses  and  cattle. 
When  the  train  pulled  into  Butte,  Montana,  the 
inspector  stopped  the  whole  train  to  inspect  once 
again,  and  to  disinfect  the  animals.  The  vet  in  North 
Dakota  had  told  Walter's  father  their  rail  car  had  been 
loaded  with  coal  before  they  got  it  and  there  is  no 
better  disinfectant  than  coal.  So  Walter's  father  told 
the  Inspector  they  would  unload  the  horses  and  let 
them  be  disinfected  but,  as  for  the  rest,  the  inspector 
would  have  to  do  it  himself.  Therefore,  the  horses 
were  the  only  things  they  unloaded.  It  took  two  days 
in  Butte  to  get  this  taken  care  of.  Then,  once  more, 
they  were  on  their  way.  Sometime  during  the  trip, 
Walter  remembers  a  train  conductor  coming  by,  trying 
to  pet  his  dog,  which  he  had  chained  to  the  door  of 
the  railroad  car.  The  dog  snarled  and  put  up  quite 
a  fuss.  The  conductor  told  Walter  what  a  good  dog  he 
had  and  he  wouldn't  need  to  worry  about  anyone 
stealing  anything  from  his  car  as  long  as  the  dog  was 
there.  Walter's  family  first  set  foot  on  Idaho  soil  in 
Spencer,  Idaho,  on  October,  1915.  They  unloaded 
their  stock  and  kept  them  in  the  stockyards  for  several 
days,  because  of  the  protection  it  offered,  and  they 
could  all  rest  up.  They  took  up  a  homestead  a  few 
miles  north  of  Dubois.  The  location  is  right  by  the 
overpass  on  Interstate  15,  which  takes  you  into  the  U. 
S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station,  now  days,  being  the 
northwest  section.  They  built  several  small  shacks  to 
serve  as  a  living  place,  but,  due  to  severe  weather 
conditions,  they  eventually  starved  out.  The  drought 
and  hard  ground  were  two  things  they  could  not  break 
up.  The  horses  were  just  not  big  enough  to  do  the 
hard  labor  which  would  have  been  required.  They 
tried  in  vain  to  raise  barley,  wheat,  oats  and  some 
corn. 

"Walt"  worked  for  the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment 
Station  July  to  December  of  1917,  and  again  the 
spring  of  1918.  In  1918,  Walter  was  inducted 

into  the  Armed  Services  and  did  a  one-year  tour  of 
duty  at  Fort  Louis,  Washington  for  fourteen  months, 
where  he  acquired  the  talent  of  cooking,  as  he  cooked 
for  1,000  men,  three  times  a  day. 

When  "Walt"  returned  to  Clark  County,  he 
tried  to  dry  farm  again,  and  again  starved  out,  so  went 
back  to  the  Station  to  work  about  2  years. 

He  moved  his  folks  in  April,  1930,  into  what 


is  now  the  home  of  Earl  and  Josphine  Holden.  At  that 
time  the  home  was  owned  by  the  late  Jack  Fayle. 
Phillips  lived  there  until  1944,  when  it  was  bought  by 
the  Holdens.  After  this  his  folks  moved  in  with 
"Walt"  on  the  other  side  of  town. 

"Walt"  had  gone  to  work  for  the  County  and 
State  Highway  departments,  in  1925,  and  worked  for 
them  until  1932.  He  graded  most  of  the  old  roads 
around  here,  Monida,  Medicine  Lxxlge  and  Kilgore, 
with  his  team  of  horses. 

In  1934  Walter  decided  to  go  back  to  work  at 
the  U.  S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station.  He  worked  there 
for  27  years.  He  and  his  brother,  Owen,  were  among 
the  first  employees  hired  at  the  Station  along  with 
their  team  and  wagon,  when  the  family  first  home- 
steaded  nearby.  This  new  venture  had  been  set  aside 
as  a  Sheep  Ranch  by  the  USD  A.  The  extra  dollars 
came  in  handy  for  hard  working  homesteaders,  whose 
land  bordered  the  station  to  the  West.  "Walt"  told  of 
hauling  the  first  lumber  from  the  Dubois  railroad  cars 
to  the  Station,  when  they  began  building,  with  his 
team  and  wagon.  Driving  truck  became  a  later  job,  of 
which  he  was  very  proud,  never  having  a  single 
accident,  and  was  given  a  special  award  for  this. 
During  this  time,  he  tried  to  farm  a  little  on  the  side, 
but  the  squirrels  ate  the  crops,  and  again  the  dry 
weather  hampered  all  efforts. 

"Walt"  retired  from  the  U.S.  Sheep 
Experiment  Station  in  1955.  Previous  to  this,  he  did 
not  have  a  Social  Security  card,  but  now  he  had  to  get 
one,  as  he  went  to  work  for  H.  M.  Parkinson.  He 
drove  tractor  for  Maughn,  on  his  farm.  "Walt" 
sometimes  tended  bar,  when  the  work  was  available, 
but  "Walt",  himself,  was  never  much  to  be  found  in 
a  bar, unless  he  was  working.  He  did  enjoy  a  good 
chew,  though.  "Walt"  completely  retired  in  1961,  but 
started  spending  time  in  1967,  at  the  Dubois  Garage, 
helping  when  he  could.  He  b>ecame  a  good  friend  with 
everyone  there,  and  many  of  his  friends  would  stop  in 
each  day,  just  to  say  "hi",  and  visit  with  him  for  a 
moment  or  two.  He  would  ride  in  the  Texaco  gas 
truck  with  "Ed"  Vadnais,  and  visit.  Sometimes  he 
would  pitch  in  and  help;  several  times  when  "Ed"  was 
laid  up  and  in  the  hospital,  "Walt"  would  go  with 
whoever  was  driving  the  truck  and  tell  them  all  the 
things  "Ed"  would  do.  He  was  very  valuable  and  a 
good  friend.  "Walt"  took  on  the  responsibility  of 
unloading  the  tankers,  when  they  came  in  from 
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Pocatello  and  Burley.  These  drivers  also  became  good 
friends.  He  took  a  trip  back  to  North  Dakota  and 
stayed  several  months  with  his  niece  and  her  husband. 
While  there,  his  driver's  license  expired,  and  he  never 
got  another  one,  although  he  did  license  his  pickup 
every  year.  That  way,  it  he  wanted  to  go  someplace, 
one  of  his  friends  could  drive  him. 

Walter  was  named  a  Clark  County  Senior 
Citizen  in  1976  by  the  Clark  County  Rodeo;  the 
Dubois  Garage  crew  had  a  birthday  remembrance  for 
"Walt"  on  his  84th  birthday.  Also  he  was  honored  by 
the  Clark  County  Fair  Board  as  a  senior  citizen. 

Walter  was  an  avid  baseball  fan  of  the  Idaho 
Falls  Angels,  and  most  every  sunmier  would  so  to  see 
as  many  games  as  he  could.  In  the  winter,  he  would 
not  miss  a  game  of  the  Minnesota  Vikings.  His 
nephew,  Dave  Osborn,  played  for  this  team.  The  first 
part  of  August,  1978,  "Walt"  had  dizzy  spells  and 
passed  out  at  the  Dubois  Garage.  He  made 
intermittent  visits  to  the  Rexburg  Hospital,  the  last  one 
being  for  18  days,  after  which  he  resided  at  the 
Carson  Nursing  Home  for  three  weeks,  where  he 
passed  away  in  his  sleep  on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  One 
remark  "Walt"  made  stated,  "if  I  had  to  sit  around,  I 
would  go  crazy." 

COMPILED  BY  WALTER  PHILLIPS/ESTHER  VADNAIS 


FRED  RAY  AND  LOUIE  MAY 
BAKER  PICKETT 
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Rav  Pickett  Family 


Ray  Pickett  took  the  Civil  Service  examination 
for  the  Forest  Service  in  1910.  He  was  passed  and 
approved,  then  became  an  Assistant  Forest  Ranger  on 
October  24  of  that  year. 

Ray  was  born  February  6,  1967  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  He  was  one  of  six  sons  and  five 
daughters  of  John  and  Charlotte  Rebecca  White 
Pickett.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  a  police  officer  and 
a  sheriff. 

His  schooling  began  when  five  years  of  age  at 
the  "Old  Hooper  School"  in  Salt  Lake.  He  continued 
at  Washington  school  until  seven  years  old.  In 
Providence,  Utah  where  his  family  moved,  he 
completed  school  through  the  eighth  grade  in  the 
Young  Ward  in  the  Young  School  District. 

In  1902  the  family  moved  to  the  "Old  Church 
Farm"  now  in  the  part  of  Lower  Logan,  where  he 
father  had  the  contract  to  run  the  farm. 

He  attended  Brigham  Young  College  at  Logan 
during  the  winter  of  1905-1906,  and  also  took  courses 
by  correspondence.  He  also  worked  for  Amalgamated 
Sugar  Company  of  Logan,  doing  general  maintenance 
and  repair  work,  then  became  a  carpenter's  helper  and 
repairing  beet  dumps;  replacing  roof  on  Sugar  Factory 
under  supervision  of  foreman. 

In  the  spring  of  19 11  the  Pickett  family  moved 
bag  and  baggage  by  train  to  Teton  Basin.  Ray  became 
acquainted  with  the  Hubbard  families.  They  were 
pioneers  of  Teton  Basin,  coming  there  in  1883,  being 
one  of  the  first  families  to  stay  over  the  winter  in  the 
Basin.  Ray  and  Alf  Hubbard  used  to  be  young 
bachelors  that  ran  around  together. 

July  1,  1911,  Ray  received  his  appointment  as 
an  active  Assistant  Forest  Ranger  on  District  #4  of 
Palisades  National  Forest  in  Teton  Basin.  His  new 
career  was  to  take  him  to  a  number  of  Forest  Ranger 
Districts. 

During  the  winter  of  1913-14  he  went  to  Utah 
State  Agriculture  College  in  Logan.  There  he  met  his 
future  wife,  Louie  May  Baker,  through  a  mutual 
friend  La  Verne  Zollinger.  Louie's  family  had  moved 
from  Teton  City  to  Logan,  so  the  sons  and  daughters 
could  attend  Brigham  Young  College,  and  also  to 
receive  a  Doctors  care  for  their  younger  sister,  Sarah 
Grace,  who  suffered  form  a  heart  ailment.  After  the 
girls  graduated,  the  family  returned  to  Teton  City. 

World  War  I  had  begun  in  1914,  by  1918- 
1919  it  was  coming  to  a  close  and  the  boys  were 
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coming  home  to  a  welcome  of  parades  and  programs. 
At  this  time  were  was  also  a  flu  epidemic  which 
invaded  the  county,  resulting  in  many  deaths  including 
two  of  Ray's  nieces. 

After  graduating  from  BYC  Louie  and  her 
sister,  Mary  attended  Teachers  College  at  Boise, 
however,  Louie  was  unable  to  complete  her  schooling 
due  to  an  appendicitis  attack,  and  going  home  to  Teton 
City. 

Ray  proposed  and  Louie  said,  "Yes,"  in  June 
1917.  In  his  old  Model  T  Ford,  they  traveled  to 
Logan,  where  they  were  married  in  the  Temple  June 
6,  1917.  Her  brother,  Lorin  and  his  bride,  Fannie 
Olsen  were  married  at  the  same  time.  After  the 
wedding,  Ray  and  Louie  went  to  visit  his  father,  John 
Pickett,  who  was  the  Logan  Courthouse  caretaker. 
Ray  was  so  excited  that  in  driving  up  the  lane  to  the 
house,  he  drove  through  a  hedge  and  ran  over  an 
Artisan  well  and  broke  it  off.  Water  came  gushing 
out  like  a  geyser.  They  finally  got  the  well  fixed  and 
also  the  Model  T.  Ford.  Here  they  stayed  overnight 
with  Lyman  and  returned  to  Rapid  Creek  at  the  Driggs 
District  at  Alta,  Wyoming,  just  across  the  State  Line 
Road  from  Driggs,  Idaho.  He  was  at  this  time 
District  Ranger  of  the  Rapid  Creek  Ranger  District  of 
the  Targhee  National  Forest. 

Ray  and  Louie  were  to  become  the  parents  of 
five  children.  Dorothea  Baker  Pickett  was  born 
during  a  famous  Idaho  blizzard  March  12,  1918  at  the 
Shupe  Hospital,  Sugar  City,  Idaho  with  Dr.  R.J. 
Shupe  attending. 

Their  only  son,  Dorous  Ray  was  born  June 
12,  1919,  while  Ray  was  on  a  pack  trip  into  the 
Northern  Forest  District. 

On  October  14,  1920  their  second  daughter, 
Ruth  was  born  in  the  Heath  Maternity  home  in  Teton 
City  with  Dr.  Lorin  C.  Rich  in  attendance. 

A  third  daughter,  Barbara  Lou  was  born 
March  8,  1922.  Both  she  and  D.  Ray  were  born  at 
Alta,  Wyoming,  however,  the  doctor  was  from 
Driggs. 

Ray  was  ready  to  leave  on  a  pack  trip  when 
Bettie  was  due.  He  was  wearing  his  chaps,  spurs, 
gloves  and  hat.  The  time  was  NOW.  He  became 
very  excited  and  said,  "What  will  I  do?"  Well,  he 
delivered  his  daughter,  still  wearing  his  chaps  and 
spurs. 

The   fall   of   1923   Ray   received  orders  to 


transfer  to  the  Spencer,  Idaho  District,  Targhee 
National  Forest.  Bettie  was  barely  five  months  old. 
The  family,  with  five  small  children  and  belongings, 
left  Rapid  Creek  and  proceeded  to  Idaho  Falls.  There 
they  spent  Thanksgiving  time  with  Ray's  brother. 
Wade,  his  wife  Pearl  (Michell  Chugg)  and  family. 
Wade  worked  for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

Spencer,  70-75  miles  north  of  Idaho  Falls, 
was  their  destination.  By  the  time  they  reached 
Dubois,  a  winter  blizzard  was  raging.  Being  in 
unfamiliar  territory  and  not  being  able  to  see  clearly 
or  very  far,  due  to  the  storm,  Ray  took  the  wrong 
road  at  the  junction.  They  finally  ended  up  in  the 
dead  of  the  night  near  Howe,  Idaho.  Ray  found  a 
house  that  had  a  light  and  asked  for  shelter.  Those 
good  people  took  the  family  in  and  bedded  them  down 
with  quilts  and  coats.  The  wind  and  snow  blew  in 
through  the  cracks  between  the  logs.  After  a  good  hot 
breakfast  and  many  thanks,  they  were  on  the  road 
once  more.  They  finally  arrived  at  Spencer,  only  to 
be  greeted  by  a  yard  full  of  ice,  and  ice  cold  house 
and  no  dry  wood  to  build  a  fire.  Also,  there  were 
five  cold  and  hungry  children  to  feed.  That  was  not 
all.  They  discovered  the  stone  storage  cellar  under  the 
house,  was  filled  with  four  feet  of  water.  How  did 
they  cope  with  such  a  bleak  and  dismal  welcome  to 
their  new  home?  But  survive  they  did  and  stayed  for 
thirteen  more  years. 

In  1924  Spencer  and  Kilgore  Ranger  Districts 
were  consolidated  during  the  season.  Ray  took  them 
over  and  managed  them  similar  to  the  two  in  Teton 
Basin.  He  improved  the  grazing  management  plans 
and  affected  the  full  cooperation  of  Wood  Livestock 
Company,  which  was  one  of  the  west's  largest  sheep 
and  cattle  organizations.  This  he  did  along  with 
smaller  range  permittees. 

1923-1936--during  this  time  period  the 
Targhee  District  was  used  as  a  training  District  for 
Junior  Rangers  and  Junior  Foresters.  Each  of  them 
spent  one  or  more  years  with  Ray  under  his  direction 
including:  G.D.  Pickford  and  C.E.  Price  were 
Assistant  Rangers  at  Kilgore  Station.  After  the 
consolidation  took  effect,  there  others  were  all  at 
Spencer:  Charles  Connaughton-Edward  Keene, 
returned  in  his  second  year  with  a  new  bride  from  the 
south,  +  Dan  Bulfer.  One  of  the  Spencer  boys  was 
so  impressed  with  the  Forest  Service,  that  he  went  to 
college  and  later  became  a  Forester.    He  was  Ernest 
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Taylor. 

As  the  District  Ranger  on  the  Spencer  Ranger 
District  of  Targhee  National  Forest,  these  are  some  of 
his  accomplishments  during  this  time  period.  Timber 
sale  work,  750  feet  annually.  He  handled  the  grazing 
of  67,000  sheep  and  6,700  cattle  and  horses—and  he 
had  to  count  everyone  of  them.  Reconstruction  of 
Camas-Miner  Creek;  Kilgore-Yale  Creek;  East 
Camas-Cotton- wood;  Dry  Creek  and  Cottonwood 
roads;  70  miles  of  trails  constructed  and  maintained; 
40  miles  of  telephone  lines  also.  Together  with  fire 
prevention  and  suppression  work.  They  would  have 
some  Forest  fires  every  year,  especially  the  dry  years. 
They  made  him  Project  Supervisor  for  three  Insect 
Control  Corps  for  the  3  seasons  during  April-May  and 
June.  They  mixed  kerosene  and  creosote  together 
and  filled  the  sprayers  tanks  with  it.  The  men  packed 
these  on  their  backs  as  they  sprayed  the  trees  infected 
with  beetles.  Remember  that  all  of  these  modern 
pesticides  were  not  even  around  at  that  time.  He  also 
drew  and  made  his  own  maps  of  the  Forests  areas. 
Perhaps  the  Forest  Service  may  still  be  using  some  of 
the  ones  he  made  during  his  tenure  of  service.  He 
was  also  a  community  minded  person.  He  worked 
with  the  Boy  Scouts  and  was  a  Scout  Committeeman. 
For  several  years  he  was  Clerk  of  the  School  Board 
and  interviewed  the  prospective  teachers.  He  gave 
talks  in  the  community  and  to  school  children.  The 
townspeople  wanted  him  to  help  them  get  their 
Christmas  trees  each  year.  He  had  previously  been  a 
member  of  a  make  chorus,  and  he  sang  occasionally 
for  groups.  Summers  were  always  fire  fighting  time. 
He  was  in  charge  of  getting  the  supplies,  men,  horses 
and  transportation  needed  to  fight  the  fires.  Then  he 
supervised  the  fire  fighters  at  the  fires.  He  had  to  go 
back  to  the  fires  each  time  to  make  sure  there  were  no 
slumbering  embers  around. 

He  took  First  Aid  courses  for  handling 
emergencies  and  also  was  an  Instructor  of  the  same. 
Somehow  he  found  the  time  to  take  some  more 
correspondence  courses  in  subjects  he  needed  in 
Forestry  Supervision.  Then  to  also  find  the  time  to 
spend  with  his  wife  and  seven  children.  (And  we 
think  we're  busy  and  have  no  time  for  many  things). 
He  belonged  to  the  Association  of  American  Foresters. 

In  March  of  1926,  five  of  us  came  down  with 
the  measles  at  the  same  time  during  January  and 
February.      Then  we  were  all   coming  down   with 


whooping  cough  about  the  time  Mary  was  to  be  born. 
The  roads  were  nearly  impassable  due  to  the  snow 
storm.  To  make  sure  the  Dr.  from  Dubois  would  get 
there  in  time,  two  railroad  men,  McFarland  and 
Johnson,  took  the  railroad  speeder  and  went  to  Dubois 
for  the  Dr.  Two  of  the  ladies,  Mrs.  Christensen  and 
Mrs.  Gordon  came  and  helped  deliver  the  baby  before 
the  men  returned  with  the  Dr.  Mary  was  two  weeks 
old  when  she  got  the  whooping  cough  from  us.  There 
were  no  such  things  as  antibiotics  and  shot  back  hen. 
She  and  Bettie  became  so  bad  they  could  hardly 
breathe  and  Mary  would  turn  black  and  blue.  Lx)uie 
took  them  on  the  train  to  Idaho  Falls  to  the  Dr.  for 
help.  With  his  help  and  the  Lord's  help,  and  their 
mother's  mustard  plasters,  they  finally  recovered. 
(This  was  not  the  end.) 

Mother  had  an  attack  of  appendicitis,  and  dad 
took  her  to  Rexburg  where  she  had  the  appendix 
removed.  While  she  was  gone,  all  came  down  with 
the  mumps.  Barbara's  jaws  and  neck  were  so  swollen 
and  big  they  had  to  tie  her  jaws  up  with  a  dish  towel. 
After  all  this  at  Christmas  time,  D.Ray  developed 
rheumatism  in  his  legs  and  feet.  During  the  holidays 
of  1927;  Dad  and  mother  took  D.  Ray,  Ruth  and 
Bettie  to  Rexburg  and  had  their  tonsils  out  Dorothea 
and  Barbara  had  theirs  removed  while  still  living  at 
Alta,  Wyoming,  before  moving  to  Spencer. 

1929-1930  came  the  worst  bad  news  of  all;  the 
great  Wall  Street  crash.  The  country  went  into  a 
severe  depression.  This  is  when  the  Wood  Live  Stock 
Company  started  to  go  bankrupt.  The  depression 
lasted  all  through  the  thirties  Men  could  not  find  jobs 
and  they  rode  the  trains  from  town  to  town  looking  for 
work.  We  had  many  come  to  our  home  since  we 
lived  so  close  to  the  railroad  tracks.  Mother  would 
have  them  chop  wood  for  her  and  she  gave  them  a 
meal.  In  the  big  cities  soup  kitchens  were  set  up  and 
jobless  and  homeless  people  could  get  a  bowl  of  soup. 
People  sold  apples  and  pencils  on  street  corners  just  to 
make  enough  to  eat.  This  is  a  country  of  survivors. 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  started  many  new 
programs  when  he  became  President,  that  helped  to 
turn  the  country  around  and  give  people  jobs.  WPA 
projects  and  the  CCC's  (Civilian  Conservation  Corps) 
were  two  of  many  of  them.  I  think  that  is  one  reason 
whey  the  people  kept  him  in  for  four  terms. 

Sometime  during  this  period  and  epidemic  of 
diphtheria  hit  the  area  Many  people  were  deathly  ill. 
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One  girl,  Faye  McFarland,  5  or  6  years  old,  was  so 
bad  they  took  her  to  Idaho  Falls  to  the  Dr.  They 
couldn't  put  her  in  the  hospital  and  jeopardize  the 
other  patients.  They  kept  her  in  a  Hotel  room  by 
herself  where  the  Dr.  and  her  mom  came  to  see  her 
and  be  with  her.  It  is  so  sad  to  say  she  died  there.  It 
scared  the  people  so  much,  that  the  Drs.  and  Disease 
people  got  medicine  to  give  most  of  the  children  and 
adults  inoculations.  The  Drs.  and  Nurses  came  right 
to  the  homes  and  gave  them  to  the  families.  I  can  still 
see  that  long  needle  going  into  Dad's  back. 

Accidents  seemed  to  still  keep  happening;  one 
of  these  last  summers,  Dad  was  out  on  a  fire  and  was 
carrying  one  of  those  double  bladed  axes  over  his 
shoulder.  Going  along  looking  up  at  the  trees, 
checking  for  sparks  and  burning  trees,  he  stumbled 
and  fell  over  a  log.  His  hand  fell  upon  one  of  those 
axe  blades.  It  made  a  deep  gash  into  the  hand, 
slantwise  across  the  palm  and  down  below  the  thumb. 
He  had  to  go  to  Idaho  Falls  to  have  his  hand  sewn 
together.    It  could  have  cut  his  whole  thumb  off. 

During  the  years  of  1930-1933— was  the 
accident  of  Bettie  and  Mary.  We  were  having  a  candy 
making  party.  There  was  a  large  pot  of  taffy  syrup 
boiling  on  the  stove.  Bettie  came  close  by  the  stove 
and  somehow  her  dress  caught  the  handle  of  the  pot, 
turning  it  over  on  her  and  spilling  down  her  socks. 
Some  of  you  may  recall  those  light  brown,  long  cotton 
hose  the  girls  wore  in  the  winter.  It  burned  her  legs 
very  badly  through  the  socks.  Dad  performed  what 
First  Aid  they  could  to  relieve  the  pain.  They  took 
her  to  Idaho  Falls  and  the  Dr.  treated  the  burns.  Dad 
went  to  Mel  Johnson's  Drug  and  asked  the  druggist  to 
what  he  had  that  would  be  the  best  for  her  burns.  He 
said  Unguentine.  We  always  had  small  tubes  on  hand 
at  home,  but  this  required  much  more.  Mr.  Johnson 
sent  to  the  area  where  the  cattle  supplies  were  and 
gave  dad  a  large  5  x  5  or  6  x  6  cubed  can  of 
Unguentine.  After  they  brought  her  home  Mom  put 
lots  on  her  burns  several  times  a  day.  It  was  a 
miracle  that  she  had  no  scars,  not  even  where  the 
socks  had  taken  off  the  skin  We  kept  Unguentine 
around  for  years  after  that. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Bettie  was  maybe  nine  of 
ten.  There  were  wooden  banisters  on  the  sides  of  the 
front  steps.  It  was  fun  to  slide  down  them.  Mary  tried 
it  one  day  and  fell  off  and  broke  her  arm.  She  fell 
onto  some  pieces  of  lava  rock  which  had  been  placed 


around  the  flower  bed.    Am  not  sure  just  when  this 
was,  but  she  wasn't  more  than  six  or  seven. 

By  this  time,  in  1934-35,  Dorothea,  D.  Ray 
"Sonny"  and  Ruth  were  in  high  school.  Many  of  the 
towns  people  were  leaving  to  find  work  elsewhere, 
because  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company  was  out  of 
business.  The  town  went  into  what  is  called  cultural 
shock.  The  fine  arts  practically  disappeared.  There 
had  never  been  a  formal  church  of  any  kind  built  in 
Spencer.  They  had  other  Ministers  of  different  faiths 
come  to  hold  Sunday  School  and  Sunday  Evening 
Services.  Mom  and  Dad  felt  it  was  time  to  find  a 
place  where  we  could  be  sure  of  having  a  high  school, 
musical  opportunities,  and  a  more  permanent  type  of 
religious  education.  They  searched  around  to  fmd 
something  to  purchase  within  their  means.  They 
settled  for  a  23  acre  farm  in  Ammon.  A  small  town 
about  five  miles  east  and  south  of  Idaho  Falls.  Dad 
convinced  his  brother,  Lyman  to  move  up  from  Logan 
to  run  the  farm  for  him.  They  came  the  spring  of 
1934.  In  the  fall  of  1935,  Dorothea,  "Sonny"  and 
Ruth  were  moved  down  to  go  to  high  school.  They 
were  batching  it;  meaning  doing  everything  for 
yourself  without  any  others  to  help  you;  or  on  your 
own. 

In  the  late  fall  D.  Ray  came  down  with  the  flu 
and  it  developed  into  Rheumatic  Fever,  which 
eventually  damaged  his  heart.  They  took  him  to  the 
hospital  and  thought  several  times  he  might  die.  He 
was  there  for  three  or  four  months,  after  which  dad 
took  him  home  to  recuperate  in  Spencer.  He  lost  a 
year  of  school.  Mom  stayed  in  Idaho  Falls  to  be  with 
D.  Ray  at  the  hospital. 

While  D.  Ray  was  in  the  hospital,  Dorothea 
and  Ruth  contacted  scarlet  fever  and  were  quarantined 
to  their  house  in  Ammon  during  1935-36.  Dad  kept 
the  road  warm  between  Ammon,  Idaho  Falls,  and 
Spencer  trying  to  keep  watch  on  all  of  us.  Barbara 
came  down  with  a  severe  case  of  scarlet  fever  and  was 
quarantined  to  a  bedroom  at  home  in  Spencer. 
Mother's  sister,  Laura  came  over  from  Squirrel  to  stay 
with  the  younger  children.  By  spring  we  were  nearly 
back  to  normal. 

It  was  in  1936  that  our  family  moved  to 
Ammon  from  Spencer  in  the  fall,  so  all  the  children 
would  be  in  school  at  Ammon.  After  school  was  out 
they  moved  to  Swan  Valley  till  school  started  again. 
Dad  left  about  April  to  set  up  the  office  in  Swan 
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Valley.  Swan  Valley  had  an  Elementary  School,  but 
no  high  school.  The  nearest  high  school  was  in  Ririe, 
but  it  meant  riding  the  bus  an  hour  each  way  in  the 
winter  time. 

Lyman  Richwine,  the  Swan  Valley  Ranger 
was  transferred  to  Dad's  District  in  Spencer.  Their 
only  daughter,  Lois  was  to  later  meet  and  marry  a 
Spencer  fellow,  Glen  Taylor,  a  former  classmate  of 
Ruths. 

The  station  house  in  Swan  Valley  was  a  small 
2  bedroom  affair  with  a  basement.  Just  right  for  a 
family  of  three  or  four.  But  much  too  small  and 
crowded  for  a  family  of  nine.  The  year  before,  the 
Forest  Service  had  completed  building  a  new  house, 
office,  barn,  garage,  and  equipment  shed  at  Spencer. 
The  house  had  three  bedrooms  plus  one  in  the  attic. 
Large  kitchen  and  over  large  combined  dining  and 
living  room.  Enough  room  for  all  of  us.  It  also  had 
a  full  basement. 

Dad  was  transferred  to  Swan  Valley  Ranger 
District  of  Targhee  National  Forest  as  the  District 
Ranger.  He  had  a  winter  office  in  the  basement  of  the 
Idaho  Falls  Post  Office.  He  spent  the  rest  of  the  year 
in  Swan  Valley  and  sometime  in  Ammon. 

Dorothea  graduated  from  Ammon  High  and 
went  into  Nursing  in  the  fall. 

Mary  B.,  Ray  and  Ruth  graduated  from 
Ammon  High.  They  both  worked  at  odd  jobs  in  the 
area.  Ruth  and  Dorothea  went  to  Ricks  College  in  the 
fall  in  1938. 

1940-46  D.  Ray  went  to  California  and  found 
work  with  the  Kirkhill  Rubber  Company.  He  returned 
home  in  1941  to  marry  his  girl,  JoAnn  Elkington. 
They  returned  to  California  to  live  and  raise  four  boys 
in  the  Whittier  area. 

Dorothea  completed  two  years  at  Ricks,  then 
went  to  Jackson  to  work  for  the  summer.  There  she 
met  Karl  Thornwall,  who  played  the  violin  beautifully, 
sang  very  well  and  compose  music.  They  were  later 
married  and  had  two  daughters. 

Ruth  went  one  year  to  Ricks  and  then  signed 
up  to  go  to  Pocatello  to  Beauty  School  for  a  year.  She 
graduated  and  got  a  job  in  Idaho  Falls  beauty  shop, 
until  her  back  became  lame  and  couldn't  bend  over  to 
do  the  ladies  hair. 

After  World  War  II  began  she  joined  the 
Marine  Corps  Women  Reserves  and  was  discharged  in 
1946.    She  served  in  Camp  LeJeune,  North  Carolina 


and  Quantico,  Virginia,  in  the  motor  transport  Corps. 

Barbara  completed  her  Nurses  training  at  Holy 
Cross  Hospital  in  Salt  Lake  and  became  a  Registered 
Nurse.  She  later  joined  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  and  in 
various  military  hospitals  helped  the  Veterans 
returning  from  World  War  II. 

Bettie  worked  at  Slusser's  Variety  store  until 
she  married  Leon  Hill,  who  had  enlisted  in  the  Air 
Corps  and  was  a  Pilot.  They  had  a  daughter  born 
when  they  were  stationed  in  Vincennes,  Indiana.  She 
and  the  baby  came  home  to  live,  when  Leon  was  sent 
to  China  Theater  to  War. 

Mary  was  to  graduate  from  Ammon  High  and 
then  went  to  USAC  in  Logan.  There  she  met  Rulan 
Hansen,  whom  she  later  married.  She  taught  school 
until  they  moved  to  Ames,  Iowa  where  Rulan  became 
a  Veterinarian.  He  set  up  a  practice  in  Decorah, 
Iowa.  Here  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  were  born. 

Charlotte  and  Harry  Wirkus  graduated  in  the 
same  class  from  Ammon  High.  She  worked  at  the 
Telephone  Office.  They  were  married  in  the  fall  of 
1949.  Harry  worked  at  Sears.  They  bought  the  farm 
from  mother  and  raised  two  girls.  Later  they  moved 
to  Island  Park,  bought  the  Shotgun  Valley  store,  snack 
bar  and  laundry  complex  and  are  still  there. 

December  7,  1941  Japan  bombed  Pearl 
Harbor  and  started  World  War  II  in  the  Pacific;  and 
all  the  men  were  drafted  or  enlisted,  leaving  no  men 
to  help  with  farm  work. 

At  this  time  dad  seriously  began  thinking  of 
retiring,  since  he  would  not  have  much  help  in 
keeping  the  farm  going.  When  he  retired  March  3, 
1944,  he  had  put  in  thirty-three  years  of  dedicated 
hard  work  for  the  Forest  Service.  Thus,  he  turned  to 
his  own  pursuits,  returning  to  the  farm  in  Ammon  on 
a  full  time  basis. 

Paul  Shank,  one  of  the  National  Forests 
Regional  Administrators,  said  of  Ray  Picket:  "I  think 
Ray's  greatest  contribution  to  his  fellow  man,  was  the 
counsel  and  guidance  he  gave  to  these  young  men  who 
started  their  careers  under  him.  I  can  name  men  high 
in  the  Forestry  Profession  today,  who  started  their 
careers  under  Ray's  guiding  hand.  He  had  a  faculty 
for  reducing  things  from  complexity  to  simplicity, 
which  made  his  help  so  sought  after.  It  was  always 
easy  to  hit  straight  for  the  answer,  the  right  one,  after 
having  Ray's  couasel.  Long  after  Ray  is  forgotten  as 
a  mere  mortal,  his  work  will  live  on.    The  snow 
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capped  mountains,  clear  streams,  and  the  verdant 
forests  and  range  are  his  enduring  monuments." 

The  war  end  with  service  men  and  women 
returning,  including  Ruth  and  Barbara  who  were 
discharged.  Rod  had  come  home  at  Christmas  of 
1945,  after  three  years  in  the  South  Pacific.  Leon  was 
returning,  also.  Dorothea  and  Karl  were  in  Caliente, 
Nevada,  where  they  had  a  music  shop.  Ruth  got  a  job 
working  at  Wool  worths;  Barbara  was  able  to  get  a 
Nurse  position  at  the  hospital.  In  1946  Bettie 
received  word  that  Leon  was  coming  to  Ft.  Lewis, 
Washington  to  be  discharged  from  the  Air  Force 

During  the  year  of  1946  the  family  endured 
the  loss  of  a  number  of  their  family  members,  which 
included  Ray  Pickett  in  June  due  to  a  heart  attack. 
Bettie  and  Leon,  who  were  on  their  way  home  were 
involved  in  a  car  accident,  resulting  in  Bettie 's  death. 
The  accident  occurred  on  Saturday  previous  to  the 
Monday  when  her  dad  had  died;  however  she  died  the 
day  before  her  dad's  funeral. 

COMPILED  BY  RUTH  B.  PICKETT/1947 


MARY  PLOTT 


Laura  &  Mary  Plott.  Wendell 
&  Mainota  Hoopes.  Sophia  .lohnson 

Mary  Plott  is  remembered  by  all  whom  knew 
her  as  a  very  pleasant,  and  hard  working  lady.  She 
made  Dubois  her  home  for  many  years  at  the  old 
Dubois  Hotel. 


She  was  born  September  2,  1889,  in 
Waynesville,  North  Carolina. 

She  operated  a  hotel,  restaurant  and  grocery 
store  for  Judge  Reynolds  in  Dubois  for  many  years. 
After  the  Roundhouse  moved  out  of  Dubois,  she  then 
operated  the  grocery  store  until  about  four  years  prior 
to  moving  to  Boise.  Assisting  her  in  Dubois  business 
was  her  sister,  Laura  Plott  and  Roy  Matsumara. 

At  the  time  of  her  passing  she  was  survived  by 
two  sisters,  Laura  Plott  of  Boise  and  Mrs.  Ellen 
Richards  of  Pendleton,  Oregon,  as  well  as  a  brother, 
Zebb  Plott  of  Pilot  Rock,  Oregon. 

Mary  passed  away  at  the  age  of  77,  on  August 
17,  1977  at  Boise.  Interment  was  in  the  Syringa 
Gardens  Cemetery  in  Boise. 

COMPILED  DUBOIS  EN1T:RPRISE  BANNER\B.IS 


JIM  AND  MARY  ROBBINS  POOLE 


Mary  Robbins  Poole 

Humphrey,  Idaho,  was  the  birth  place  of  Mary 
Robbins  Poole,  born  May  1,  1919.  Her  parents  were 
Franklin  Otto  and  Ada  Wakefield  Robbins,  residents 
of  this  early  day  community.  The  Robbins  children 
included:  Mary  Robbins  Poole,  Jessie  Robbins 
Stevens,  Alice  Robbins  Hocking,  Claire  Robbins 
Casey  and  one  brother,  Hugh  Otto  Robbins.  Only 
Jessie,  who  married  Heber  R.  Stevens,  lives  in  Clark 
county,  at  Spencer,  Idaho.    However,  after  the  death 
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of  her  husband,  she  has  moved  to  Idaho  Falls,  where 
she  is  close  to  her  family. 

Beginning  school  days  for  Mary  and  her 
brother  and  sisters  was,  of  course,  at  the  Humphrey 
school.  Teachers  were:  George  B.  Miller,  who 
taught  the  1st  and  2nd  year  high,  and  Marion  Turner, 
1st  grade.  Travel  to  school  was  by  horseback,  or  in 
a  sleigh.  Mary  participated  in  the  school  plays, 
basketball,  spelling  bees,  and  graduation  exercises. 
Humphrey  had  just  the  one  school  for  grade  and  high 
school  students.  However,  throughout  the  years,  due 
to  fires  or  change  of  school,  there  were  different 
buildings.  Mary  left  Clark  County  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  but  continued  to  attend  school  until  she 
completed  the  twelve  grades. 

The  special  celebrations  which  she  attended, 
and  enjoyed  along  with  the  rest  of  the  community, 
were  the  Saturday  night  dances  held  at  the  school 
house.  There  were  no  telephones  in  the  area  in  those 
days;  most  homes,  as  the  Robbins'  did  not  have 
indoor  plumbing.  The  homes  were  heated  by  wood 
heater  and  the  cooking  was  done  on  cook  stoves,  also 
heated  by  wood.  In  order  to  obtain  the  wood  for  these 
necessities,  it  was  hauled  in  by  teams  of  horses.  The 
family  purchased  what  groceries  that  they  didn't  raise 
in  their  garden,  from  the  store  in  Humphrey,  Idaho, 
Spencer,  Idaho,  or  Monida,  Montana.  They  also 
raised  chickens,  and  of  course  raised  lots  of  cattle. 
There  were  always  lots  of  chores  to  do  on  the  ranch, 
milking  cows,  carrying  in  the  wood,  weeding  the 
garden,  and  many  others. 

There  was  no  church  in  Humphrey,  so  their 
religious  training  was  done  in  the  home.  Sports, 
which  Mary  participated  in  at  school,  and  activities  in 
the  community,  were  skating  on  the  ice,  and  skiing  in 
the  winter.  Of  course  there  was  always  a  lot  of  horse 
back  riding,  swimming  in  the  creek,  hiking,  camping 
out,  attending  any  local  rodeo,  and  naturally  the 
dances. 

Mary's  special  talents  and  hobbies  were 
riding,  and  writing  poetry.  She  doesn't  remember  if 
there  were  any  county  fairs,  but  does  remember  state 
fairs. 

The  roads  in  the  area  at  that  time  were  gravel, 
undoubtedly  rough  and  muddy  in  the  spring,  or  after 
a  good  rainstorm.  During  the  winter  the  roads  would 
be  closed,  so  the  family  was  snowed  in. 

Mary's  first  job  was  at  the  age  of  fourteen  as 


a  cooks  helper.  She  met  her  future  husband,  Jim 
Poole,  in  Humphrey,  Idaho.  At  the  age  of  seventeen, 
she  and  Jim  were  married,  December  5,  1936,  at 
Annis,  Idaho.   Their  first  home  was  in  Spencer,  Idaho 

Mary  and  Jim  had  two  sons:  Reed  C.  Poole 
born  in  Roberts,  Idaho,  August  28,  1937,  who  now 
lives  in  Ogden,  Utah,  and  Steven  K.  Poole  born 
February  26,  1939,  in  Dillon,  Montana  and  who  now 
lives  in  Lebanon,  Oregon. 

Mary  is  proud  of  her  many  ancestors,  who 
have  lived  in  Clark  county  as  early  pioneers;  there 
were  her  Grandparents  --  Franklin  S.  and  Emma 
Potter  Robbins,  and  Byron  J.  and  Mary  Fewell 
Wakefield  who  were  early  residents  of  Humphrey  and 
also  of  Camas,  Idaho,  on  both  her  father's  and 
mother's  side;  also  aunts  and  uncles  on  the  Wakefield 
side,  and  one  of  her  cousins  was  one  of  the  early 
residents  of  the  High  Bridge  area. 

Although  times  were  more  different  than  now, 
Mary  recalls  there  was  always  plenty  to  eat  in  her 
wonderful  home.  Her  family  had  lots  of  good  times 
and  still  does,  when  they  all  get  together. 

SUBMITTED  BY  MARY  E.  POOLE 


RUTH  PICKETT  AND  GEORGE  POPE 

Cooking  for  35  to  40  hired  men  every  day  all 
summer  long,  and  15  hired  men  every  day  all  winter, 
was  not  an  easy  task,  but  it  was  one  that  George  Pope 
and  his  wife,  Vila,  assumed  for  four  years.  This  was 
while  Mr.  Pope  was  the  foreman  of  the  Cartier  Ranch. 

The  Popes  raised  a  huge  garden  which  was 
used  to  help  feed  the  hired  men,  and  there  was  also  a 
large  orchard  from  which  Mrs.  Pope  canned  1500 
quarts  of  fruit  every  year.  A  large  flock  of  chickens, 
and  their  own  slaughtered  beef  completed  a  generous 
table. 

The  "yellow  house"  boasted  a  large  dining 
room  and  that  was  where  the  cooking  and  feeding  of 
the  hired  men  took  place.  The  men  lived  upstairs  and 
were  boarded  free  of  charge.  The  Pope  family  lived 
in  a  lovely  home  which  was  called  the  "greenhouse" 
and  they  also  shared  quarters  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
yellow  house.  No  matter  where  the  Pope's  lived,  they 
created  a  wonderful  home  and  were 
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POPE  FAMILY 
About  1925  in  front  of  ranch  house- 
George  E.  Pope  was  the  foreman. 
Mrs.  Vila  K,  Pope  cooked  at  the 
Cartier  Ranch  for  WLSC.   The  woman 
standing  by  Mrs.  Pope  helped  with  the 
cooking.    Back  Row;  Langlev.  Reba. 
(helper).  Mrs.  Vila  Pope  Mr.  George 
Pope.    Front  Row:  Valerie.  Frank 

loved  by  everyone  in  the  community. 

The  Pope  family  formed  a  band  and  played  for 
dances  all  over  the  area,  such  as  the  Riverside 
Gardens  at  Rigby.  Vila  played  the  piano,  George 
played  the  drums  and  Valerie,  their  daughter,  was 
vocalist. 

During  the  four  years  that  the  Pope  family 
lived  at  the  ranch,  there  were  five  children  in  the 
family. 

Vonda,  the  oldest  girl,  lived  in  Idaho  Falls  and 
died  at  a  very  young  age.  She  left  a  3-year  old 
daughter,  Vila  Pearl. 

The  eldest  boy,  Langley,  was  very  good 
looking  and  is  also  now  deceased. 

Valerie,  another  daughter,  passed  away  at  the 
age  of  50  and  was  noted  as  being  a  beautiful  and 
talented  woman.  She  left  a  son  and  daughter  and  8 
grandchildren. 

The  youngest,  Frank,  is  living  in  Ontario, 
Oregon  with  his  wife;  they  had  5  children,  one 
deceased,  and  have  grandchildren. 

Reba  Pope  Strong  and  her  husband,  "Bert", 
lived  in  Idaho  Falls  and  have  one  daughter,  one  son, 
and  9  grandchildren.    Their  son  is  deceased. 

Vila  Pearl,  Vonda's  only  child,  was  raised  by 


the  elder  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pope.  She  married  Jack 
Hawkins  and  they  live  in  Rigby.  They  have  5 
children  and  10  grandchildren. 

COMPILED  BY  REBA  POPE  STRONG 


CLEO  ZINK  POULSEN 

Cleo  Zink  Poulsen  can  remember  riding  to 
school  horseback  or  in  a  sleigh.  It  was  a  five  mile 
trip,  and  during  the  winter  the  snow  would  be  four  or 
five  fee  deep. 

Her  parents,  Joseph  and  Kathern  Zink,  moved 
to  Idaho  from  Missouri.  Cleo  was  born  January  7, 
1905,  in  Edina,  Missouri. 

Their  home  had  no  services  when  they  first 
moved  to  Kilgore,  but  later  they  were  equipped  with 
all  the  luxuries  of  modern  times.  Cleo  enjoyed  all 
sports,  skiing,  the  Fourth  of  July,  fishing,  picnics,  and 
dances. 

She  married  "Joe"  Poulsen  in  1926.  They  are 
the  parents  of  two  sons,  Boyd  and  "Bill",  and  one 
daughter,  Doris. 

They  lost  Doris  at  the  young  age  of  7  1/2. 
She  is  buried  at  Tetonia,  Idaho. 

Her  husband,  "Joe",  passed  away  in  1963. 
He  is  also  buried  at  Tetonia. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Cleo 
continued  to  make  her  home  in  St.  Anthony. 
However,  as  of  1992  she  is  living  in  an  Idaho  Falls 
nursing  home. 

Cleo  now  has  4  grandchildren  and  2  great- 
grandchildren. 

COMPILED  BY  THE  FAMILY 


HAROLD  POULSON 

My  parents,  and  relatives  of  my  mother 
(Minnie  Kelson  Poulson),  actually  settled  Camas 
Meadows.  Grandad  Sern  Kelson  lived  there  along 
with  "Charlie,"  "Jim"  and  "Pete"  Kelson  and  Uncle 
"Pete"  Christiansen.  My  dad  and  mother  moved  to 
Kilgore  when  my  oldest  brother,  Emery  was  four 
years  old.    He  was  born  in  1891. 
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Minnie.Niels. daughter  Minnie.Emerv 

(Patent  for  Soren  J.  Kelson  in  1903~Grantee 
was  Niel  Kelsen  &  Grantor  was  Soren  J.  Kelsen 
(10/4/1912).     The  southeast  quarter  of  Section  31 
Township  13  North  Range  39. 
Patent  for  Niels  Poulson  filed  7/5/1907.) 

Dad  and  Mother  reached  the  Meadows  by 
wagon  about  1895.  They  settled  and  homesteaded  the 
Spring  Creek  ranch,  (house  in  picture  above)  They 
then  left  for  Emmett,  Idaho,  after  selling  the  ranch  to 
Wood  Live  Stock  for  $1000.00.  Emery  was  about 
eleven  when  they  left.  About  ten  days  before  I, 
Harold,  was  born,  in  1905,  my  parents  returned  to 
Kilgore  with  their  two  kids,  Emery  and  Minnie, 
bought  a  ranch  and  built  a  house  which  is  still 
standing.  (We  call  it  the  old  "Ted"  Rasmussen  place). 
While  we  lived  in  that  house,  sister  Minnie  married 
and  moved  across  the  street.  She  died  at  the  age  of  21 
of  appendicitis  because  there  was  no  doctor  available. 
We  learned  later  that  a  doctor  was  in  the  area.  He  felt 
terrible  that  he  could  not  be  notified  of  the  terrible 
need  our  family  had  for  his  services. 

While  a  small  boy,  I  attended  school  during 
the  summer  because  no  one  could  get  to  school  in  the 
winter.  The  school  house  was  a  little  log  cabin  behind 
the  new  Kilgore  school  that  is  still  standing.  Margaret 
Costly  was  the  teacher,  and  she  is  still  living  in  St. 
Anthony,  Idaho.  I  walked  to  school.  The  Rasmussen 
kids  rode  in  a  buggy. 

When  I  was  eight  years  old  my  parents  left 
Camas  Meadows.    I  did  not  return  until  I  was  grown 


and  married,  but  many  of  my  mother's  family 
remained.  Grandmother  Kelson  is  buried  there  beside 
"Charlie,"  "Jim"  and  "Pete"  Kelson.  There  was  also 
George,  Niels  and  Almy  who  lived  there.  Uncle 
"Jim"  decided  to  leave  after  a  few  years.  When 
Mother  asked  him  what  in  the  world  he  wanted  to 
leave  for?  He  said,  "I'm  sick  and  tired  of  living 
where  you  have  to  use  a  wagon  3  months  out  of  the 
year."  Dad  and  Mother  had  5  children.  He  would  go 
to  Butte,  Montana,  a  couple  of  times  during  the  winter 
to  take  hay  to  sell,  where  he  would  stay  and  work 
awhile  in  the  mines. 

"Chris"  Jensen,  who  married  my  mothers 
sister,  Anne,  was  the  first  County  Commissioner, 
when  Fremont  County  was  split,  and  Kilgore  became 
a  part  of  Clark  County. 

With  a  wife  and  two  kids,  Venice  and  Marge, 
I  returned  to  Kilgore  in  1933.  I  was  28,  Ella  was  27, 
the  kids  were  5  and  7  years  old.  I  worked  in  the 
sawmill  for  Clark  Jackson,  Roscoe  Smith,  and  the 
Jones  boys:  "Ave,"  "Norm"  and  Virgil.  I  lived  in  my 
uncle's  house,  Niels  Kelson, who  had  moved  to  Idaho 
Falls  and  wanted  someone  to  run  his  place. 

Dances  at  the  Kilgore  school  house  were  the 
highlight  of  the  week-ends  and  were  held  in  the  big 
gymnasium  of  the  school,  with  a  live  orchestra.  Other 
entertainments  were  rodeos,  someone  to  fight  with, 
and  some  winters  ski-jumps  were  made  in  front  of  the 
school.  I  remember  the  school  teacher,  Harold 
Newman,  who  died  after  being  injured  on  a  ski  jump. 
That  was  where  an  ex-Mormon  bishop  tried  to  kill  me 
with  a  shotgun,  but  hit  my  leg  instead  of  my  head  or 
heart  and  I  lived. 

COMPILED  BY  HAROLD  POULSON 


ERNEST  FREDERICK  AND  LUETA  "LOU" 
FUDGE  POWELL 

—      ■■■^wnmi\w>'i>V''i'''>' 


Erme  &  "Lou" 
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Ernest  Powell  was  born  at  his  father's 
homestead  at  Winsper,  Idaho  May  14,  1915,  in 
Fremont  County,  the  first  child  of  Fred  and  Lela 
Powell.  His  first  home  was  in  the  family  tent.  His 
dad  was  in  the  process  of  building  their  home  and 
operating  their  dry  farm.  Their  family  also  included 
a  brother  and  two  sisters. 

"Ernie"  attended  grade  school  in  Dubois  from 
1921  to  1930,  and  High  School  from  1930  to  1932. 

During  1949-50,  he  was  in  on  the  farm 
training  including  welding,  mechanics  and  carpentry. 

He  began  working  for  the  ARS  at  the  U.S. 
Sheep  Experiment  Station  as  animal  caretaker  on 
August  23,  1956,  and  eventually  retired  from  the 
Sheep  Station.  Prior  to  this  he  was  self  employed, 
then  worked  for  the  Union  Pacfic  Railroad  in  Dubois 
as  a  Section  Hand;  farmed  at  Challis  from  1948  to 
1952;  worked  for  Fish  and  Wild  Life  Service  in  May 
as  a  trapper  from  1947  to  1948. 

"Ernie"  was  in  the  U.S.  Army  serving  in 
Australia,  the  Phillipines  Island  and  South  Pacific.  He 
was  discharged  July  21,  1945. 

He  was  the  father  of  three  sons,  Thomas,  and 
Randall,  both  living  in  Idaho  Falls,  a  third  son,  born 
in  1947,  drowned  in  Beaver  Creek  during  the  spring 
of  1953,  while  living  at  his  grandparents  home,  the 
Fred  Powells.  He  was  pulled  out  of  the  creek  at  the 
Roy  Laird  Ranch.  Rescuers  worked  on  him  until  a 
doctor  arrived  by  air,  but  all  attempts  failed. 

Ernie  and  his  first  wife  were  divorced. 

He  married  Lueta  Fudge  March  2,  1956,  at 
Chicago.  They  made  their  home  in  Idaho  Falls  and 
Dubois. 

Lueta  was  born  May  4,  1912,  at  Idaho  Falls, 
to  Ora  E.  and  Anna  Cecelia  Shearer  Fudge.  She 
attended  locals  schools. 

As  a  young  lady  she  worked  as  a  cook,  and 
housekeeper  for  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Co.  in  Spencer 
at  the  homes  of  Wood  and  Hagenbarth.  She  cooked 
in  various  Idaho  Falls  and  Dubois  cafes.  In  Dubois 
she  operated  the  Legion  Cafe  and  the  Rasmussen 
Cafe.  In  1953,  she  became  a  cook  for  the 
Falconberry  Ranch  on  Loon  Creek  in  Salmon  River 
country. 

She  married  Louis  Butler  in  1930  in  Idaho 
Falls,  they  later  divorced. 

She  started  Lueta's  Work  Basket  Craft  Shop 
in  Idaho  Falls;  where  she  made  leather  goods  and 


taught  leathercraft.    In  1960  she  sold  her  shop. 

Lueta  was  a  member  of  Trinity  United 
Methodist  Church. 

She  had  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Jay  (Diana)  Linger 
of  Idaho  Falls,  as  well  as  three  brothers. 

Lueta  passed  away  at  the  age  of  75,  due  to  a 
lingering  illness,  June  24,  1987.  She  was  buried  at 
the  Ucon  Cemetery. 

Ernest  passed  away  August  19,  1989,  at  Idaho 
Falls.    His  interment  was  at  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD 


"FRED"  POWELL  FAMILY 


"Fred"  &  Lela 

"It  was  interesting,"  said  Lela  Powell, 
remembering  the  days  she  and  her  husband,  "Fred", 
spent  on  a  homestead  southwest  of  Dubois  in  the 
twenties.  "We  were  young  then."  "I'd  hate  to  do  it 
now  in  the  shape  I'm  in,"  laughed  "Fred". 

"Fred"  Powell  was  born  in  Caldwell  County, 
North  Carolina,  in  1891. 

In  1913,  he  left  North  Carolina  for  the  wheat 
farms  of  Washington.  That  was  in  March,  he 
recalled,  which  was  spring  in  North  Carolina,  but  still 
winter  in  eastern  Washington. 

Lela  Jane  Lyon  was  born  in  1892  at  Portland, 
Oregon.  When  she  was  young  her  family  moved  to 
Grass  Valley  in  eastern  Oregon.  Her  father  was  a 
mechanic,  she  noted,  though  his  interests  were  varied, 
and  included  prospecting  for  gold.    Hay, Washington, 
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was  where  the  two  met,  and  soon  after  their  marriage, 
they  moved  to  Dubois.  Fred  came  over  on  the  freight 
train  with  their  belongings,  while  Lela  and  her  mother 
came  by  passenger  train.  Lela's  father  met  them  at 
the  station  in  Dubois.  That  was  the  spring  of  1915. 
The  Powells  set  up  housekeeping  in  a  large  tent  until 
a  log  cabin,  built  from  timbers  from  the  mountains, 
could  be  erected. 

Mrs.  Powell's  father  became  intrigued  by  the 
mountains  and  set  out  to  explore  them  for  their 
mineral  wealth.  He  said  goodbye  on  one  trip, 
remembers  Mrs.  Powell,  and  "came  back  a  corpse". 
The  high  altitude  and  a  weakened  heart  proved  fatal  to 
him. 


"Tuck"  Henslev  &  "Fred"  Powell 
at  Hav.  Washington 

Life  on  the  homestead  for  all  its  hardships, 
had  its  pleasures.  Mrs.  Powell  recalls  that  she 
enjoyed  caring  for  her  garden. 

A  sense  of  humor  seemed  a  necessary 
ingredient  to  survival,  and  "Fred"  was  not  found 
lacking.  He  recalls  a  trip  to  the  mountains  for  timber 
one  day  when  he  encountered  a  rattlesnake  face  to 
face,  near  a  large  flat  rock.  The  snake  lost  out  to 
"Fred's"  .22  and  was  hung  on  the  back  of  the  wagon. 
When  he  returned  to  the  homestead,  Powell  told  his 
wife  to  go  out  to  the  wagon  for  something,  which  she 
did.  He  chuckles  when  he  remembers  her  reaction  to 
finding  the  rattlesnake  there,  but  Mrs.  Powell  still 
can't  see  the  incident  in  the  same  light  he  does. 
Snakes,  she  noted  with  humor,  are  not  her  favorite 


animals. 

Winter  was  rugged  on  the  homestead,  and  the 
Powells  remember  their  first  winter  there  as  one  of  the 
worst  ever.  "But  spring  came  eventually,"  said  Mrs. 
Powell,  "and  life  wasn't  so  bad." 

They  obtained  their  water  from  a  45-foot  well 
by  means  of  a  windlass  and  bucket.  Mrs.  Lyon,  Mrs. 
Powell's  mother,  lived  near  the  log  house  in  a  "rustic 
little  cabin"  that  was  built  for  her.  The  worst  enemy 
of  the  farmers  then,  it  seemed,  was  the  jackrabbit. 
"We'd  have  drives  where  we  would  kill  ten  to  fifteen 
thousand  rabbits  at  a  time,"  recalled  Powell.  "  And 
they  still  came  back."  He  told  of  taking  a  trip  to 
Gallagher  Canyon  for  timber  one  time.  The  corn  and 
grain  were  a  foot  high  and  going  well  when  he  left, 
but  on  his  return  he  found  that  rabbits  had  nearly 
mowed  off  his  crops.  "There  wasn't  an  iota  of 
vegetation  left  standing,  he  said.  "What  they  didn't 
eat,  they  nipped  off,  and  the  wind  blew  it  to  the  edge 
of  the  field." 


■<>\j\^ 


Winsper  Homesteaders 

Grandma  Lvon.  Lela  Powell. 

children-Ernest  Powell.  Blanch  Doyle 

During  their  four  years  on  the  homestead,  the 
time  required  to  prove  the  claim,  they  had  two 
children.  Ernest  F.  was  born  at  the  homestead; 
Kathyrn  Eva  was  born  during  the  winter  while  the 
Powells  were  living  in  Dubois. 

After  the  claim  was  proved  up,  they  moved  to 
the  St.  Anthony  area  where  Powell  worked  in  the 
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dairy  industry.  They  lived  there  for  several  years, 
during  which  time  Leland  Lester  Powell  was  born  to 
them.  They  moved  to  Dubois  in  1925  where  "Fred" 
worked  for  the  Denning  and  Clark  Livestock 
Company.  He  then  worked  for  the  Sheep  Experiment 
Station  for  25  years  until  his  retirement. 

A  fourth  child,  Marguerite  Lucille,  was  born 
at  Dubois.  She  went  through  the  schools  at  Dubois  and 
was   graduated  as  Valedictorian  of  her  class. 


Ernest. Katherine.Margarette. Leland 

A  few  years  ago,  Mrs.  Powell  became 
interested  in  writing  and  began  to  compose  poetry. 
She  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Gem  State  Writers 
Guild  and  has  published  an  attractive  book  of  her 
poetry  entitled  "Voices  of  the  Wind".  She  writes  of 
things  that  go  on  around  her.  One  of  her  favorite 
poems  is  about  a  house  they  lived  in  at  Dubois. 
Another  poem  that  has  been  recognized  throughout  the 
state  is  "The  Trumpeter  Swan,"  a  sensitive  account  of 
the  trumpeter  swan  at  Yellowstone,  who  died  of  a 
broken  heart  when  his  mate  was  shot  by  a  senseless 
tourist,  an  incident  that  received  nationwide  coverage. 

The  Powells  lived  in  a  comfortable,  pleasant 
home  in  Dubois.  Even  after  retirement  they  were  still 
active  in  civic  and  church  affairs. 

"Fred"  and  Lela  passed  away  and  are  buried 
in  Dubois.  "Fred"  died  November  8,  1975  at  Salmon, 
while  Lela  died  January  17,  1976  at  Long  Beach, 
California.  Their  oldest  son,  Ernest  Fredrick  Powell 
also  passed  away  August  19,  1989  at  Idaho  Falls.  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  "Lu."    "Ernie"  is 


buried  in  the  Dubois  Cemetery  in  the  Powell  family 
plot,  while  "Lu"  is  buried  in  the  Ucon  Cemetery. 

COMPILED  BY  KATHYRN  POWELL 


LELAND  AND  MARGARET  KEENEY 
POWELL 
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Margaret.  Leland  Powell. 
Helen  Small  Diamond 

My  parents,  Ralph  "Dude"  and  Bernice 
Keeney  were  living  on  the  dry  farm  east  of  the  old 
Denning  Ranch  at  the  time  I,  Margaret,  was  born.  I 
was  born,  however,  in  Idaho  Falls,  April  22,  1928. 

My  father  was  working  at  different  places 
along  Medicine  Lodge  as  a  ranch  hand. 

Mother,  Bernice  Gauchay  Keeney,  was  a 
housewife  and  helped  her  parents,  Rollo  and  LaPrele 
Gauchay,  with  their  homestead. 

My  parents  moved  to  Cheyenne  Creek, 
Wyoming,  while  I  was  still  an  infant.  Then  we 
returned  to  Idaho,  at  intervals,  until  they  were 
divorced  in  Nebraska  in  1936. 

Mother  married  Leo  Berry  in  1937,  after 
which  we  returned  to  the  home  ranch  on  Lower 
Medicine  Lodge,  purchasing  same  from  grandmother 
Gauchay.  During  the  following  years  mother  drove 
the  school  bus. 

I  obtained  my  early  schooling  at  the  Medicine 
Lodge  School.  Some  of  my  teachers  here  included: 
Miss  Anna  Colleen,  Mrs.  Augusta  Evans,  Mr.  Elmer 
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Young,  Mr.  Elmer  Shiffler,  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Leonardson,  Lily  Mae  Thompson,  and  Mr.  LaMont 
Hodges.    They  were  not  necessarily  in  that  order. 


"Dude"  &  daughter.  Margaret 


I  completed  my  sophomore  year  at  Medicine 
Lodge  with  Mr.  Clarence  Young.  I  went  to  stay  with 
grandparents's,  the  Keeneys,  in  Casper  my  junior 
year.  It  was  back  to  Dubois  for  my  senior  year, 
graduating  as  Salutatorian  in  1946. 

I  married  Leland  Powell  of  Dubois  in  April, 
1946. 

Leland  was  a  son  of  the  Fred  Powells  of 
Dubois.  Leland  graduated  from  the  Dubois  High 
School  with  the  class  of  1941.  His  classmates  were: 
Dean  Thomas,  Virgil  Hohman,  Myron  Williams, 
Alma  Smith,  Mae  Leonardson,  Virginia  Jacoby,  Jean 
Laird,  Mildred  Maloney  and  himself.  At  this  time  the 
eighth  grade  graduates  were  a  part  of  the  school 
graduation  exercises.  There  three  graduates  in  from 
the  eighth  grade,  Gail  Ellis,  Gene  Ellis  and  Raymond 
Stoehr.  Our  Dubois  School  Faculty  were:  Frank  E. 
Miles,  Grace  Bowman,  Edwardine  Bectol,  Harry 
iCampbell,  Marie  Robinett,  Mrs.  Ella  Robins  and 
iDella  Robinson.  Serving  on  the  Board  of  Education 
kere:  G.R.  Smith,  Mrs.  James  Laird,  C.F. 
[Leonardson,  John  Stoehr,  Mrs.  Ren  Willes  and  Lavant 
Poschades.  Mrs.  Bess  Pollock  served  as  our  Supt.  of 
|>chools. 

He  then  went  on  to  attended  BYU  vocational 
jchool   the  following   year.      After  he  returned   to 


Dubois  he  worked  at  the  Log  Products  in  Dubois  one 
year. 

We  moved  to  Soda  Springs  for  awhile  to  work 
for  Charles  Lau.  Back  in  Dubois,  Leland  worked  for 
"  Ab"  Laird.  I  worked  part  time  at  the  switchboard  for 
Ellis's.  Douglas  "Doug",  our  first  born,  was  born  in 
June,  1947. 

Leland,  that  year,  went  to  Provo  to  school  and 
we  came  back  to  Dubois  to  await  the  birth  of  Dawn. 
She  was  the  second  and  last  baby  born  in  the  Albert 
Truxal  Maternity  Ward  and  Office  located  over  the  old 
court  house  in  Dubois,  January  31,  1949.  We  decided 
to  leave  Dubois  in  the  spring  of  1949  for  Cobalt, 
Idaho,  where  we  built  our  home.  Daughter,  Roberta, 
was  born  in  February,  1951  and  died  the  same  year; 
Kelly  was  born  in  January,  1952,  and  Margie  in  1956. 

We  left  Colbalt  in  1959  after  ten  wonderftil 
years  in  the  most  modern  mining  camp  in  the  world 
(probably).  At  least  our  sewage  disposal  plant  was  the 
most  modem  in  Idaho  at  that  time. 

We  went  to  Billings,  Montana  for  one  year, 
but  longed  for  Idaho,  so  we  moved  back  to 
Montpelier.  Son,  "Bill,"  was  born  there  in  1963. 
Later  we  loaded  everything  up  and  made  our  way 
south—where  we,  no  doubt,  will  spend  the  rest  of  our 
lives  in  Cucamonga,  California. 

Our  children  all  married,  except  for  Bill. 
Douglas  has  four  girls  and  lives  in  Chino,  California; 
Dawn  lives  with  her  two  children  and  husband  in 
Cucamonga;  Kelly  and  wife  are  in  Cucamonga,  also; 
Margie,  husband,  Steve,  and  two  girls  live  in  Colton, 
so  we  are  well  blessed  with  loved  ones  close  by. 

Leland  retired  from  Kaiser  Steel  Corporation 
in  Fontana,  California.  Margaret  completed  two  years 
at  Chaffey  College,  acquiring  her  Associate  Degree  in 
Nursing. 

Since  retirement  we  have  sold  our  home  and 
now  hang  our  hats  in  Yuma,  Arizona,  where  we  are 
enjoying  the  sunny  south.  But,  we  look  forward  to 
our  yearly  sojourn  back  to  Dubois  to  visit  all  the 
wonderful  people  that  had  sense  enough  to  stay  in 
God's  country. 

COMPILED  BY  MARGARET  KEENEY  POWELL 


LARAE  ROSE  HERRMAN  POWERS 
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My  name  is  LaRae,  the  fifth  child  born  to 
Alma  and  Verna  Lufkin  Rose.  I  was  born  October  15, 
1925  at  Annis,  Idaho. 

My  parents  went  to  Humphrey,  Idaho  in  1924, 
and  originally  settled  on  the  sixteen  acre  Wooliver 
place.  This  is  just  east  of  the  railroad  tracks,  directly 
across  from  the  cemetery.  When  I  was  six  months 
old,  April  1926,  my  parents  moved  to  the  present 
homesite,  the  original  homestead  of  Ether  and 
Florence  Wooliver  Rose.  Here  they  raised  eleven 
children,  four  daughters;  Thelma,  Edith,  LaRae,  and 
Carol;  seven  sons;  Blaine,  Dean,  Stanford,  Preston, 
Roger,  Melvin,  and  Lynn.  All  are  living  at  the  time 
of  this  writing  except  Carol  Rose  Swanson,  youngest 
girl  lost  to  cancer,  November  10,  1979  and  Stanford, 
third  oldest  son,  who  died  September  7,  1981.  Our 
life  at  Humphrey  was  not  easy  -  terrible  winters, 
hardships  galore,  but  somehow  we  managed.  The 
roads  would  be  completely  blocked  from  October  to 
May  but  we  did  have  two  passenger  trains  each  way 
every  day.  If  we  needed  anything.  Dad  would  catch 
one  train  to  Lima,  Montana,  and  the  other  one  coming 
back.  At  that  time,  Lima  boasted  a  doctor,  dentist, 
meat  market,  grocery  store,  and  drug  store.  I  still  to 
this  day  associate  orange  juice  with  the  flu,  because 
that  was  the  only  time  that  we  got  it.  I  started  school 
at  five  years  old;  they  needed  the  students  and  I  was 
smart.  The  old  school  house  still  stands  and  is  a 
happy  memory  to  me.  We  had  dances  there  every 
two  weeks  with  the  "Miller  Family  Orchestra  " 
furnishing  the  music.  I  think  that  everyone 
remembers  the  Humphrey  dances.  What  good  times 
we  had. 

I  went  to  the  Humphrey  School  through  the 
eighth  grade  and  was  graduated  from  Spencer  High  in 
Spencer,  Idaho,  at  sixteen  in  1942. 

I  remember  when  our  school  bus  was  an  old 
sheep  camp  driven  by  Mrs.  Claude  Blackburn.  I 
would  leave  school  early  and  run  past  the  curve  just 
above  the  Humphrey  store  and  post  office,  ran  at  that 
time  by  Mr.  Claude  Crawford.  Since  the  route  was  so 
treacherous,  I  always  felt  we  were  going  to  tip  over, 
however,  Mrs.  Blackburn  was  a  great  horsewoman  so 
we  didn't  tip  over. 

We  had  the  old  wind-up  victrola  record 
machine  at  school  and  I  remember  my  dad  always  had 
the  latest  inventions,  such  as  radio. 


All  our  neighbors  flocked  to  our  home  to  hear 
the  boxing  matches  and  the  World  Series.  It  was 
great. 

Our  home  in  Humphrey  burned  in  January  of 
1972,  although  some  buildings  still  remain  -  such  as 
the  little  one  with  the  half  moon  on  it  and  the  beaten 
path  to  its  door. 

All  my  memories  of  childhood  are  happy 
ones,  I  had  a  wonderful  family  and  will  always  thank 
God,  as  long  as  I  live,  for  my  wonderful  parents. 

COMPILED  BY  LARAE  POWERS 


DR.  DONALD  A.  AND  "JAN"  PRICE 


"Don"  &  "Jan" 

"Don"  and  "Jan"  Price  arrived  at  the  U.S. 
Sheep  Experiment  Station  in  1957,  where  he  initiated 
a  new  research  program  at  the  Station  in  nutrition  and 
management. 

He  served  as  Acting  Station  Director  in  1966, 
then  was  promoted  to  Research  Investigations  Leader 
in  1968.  He  succeeded  Dr.  R.  L.  Blackwell,  who 
went  on  as  Head  of  the  Department  of  Animal  and 
Range  Sciences  at  Montana  State  University, 
Bozeman,  Montana.  Since  1972  "Don"  served  as 
Research  Leader  and  Location  Leader  of  the  operation 
at  Dubois,  which  involves  other  ARS  scientist,  one 
University  scientist,  and  numerous  support  personnel. 
The  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station  operations  run 
about  5,600  head  of  sheep  on  some  70,000  acres,  and 
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has  ties  with  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  other  Federal 
agencies. 

Dr.  Price  is  a  native  of  Kansas.  He  received 
his  B.S.  degree  from  Kansas  State  University  in  1947, 
his  M.S.  degree  was  from  Colorado  State  University 
in  1949,  and  Ph.D.  degree  from  Oregon  State 
University  in  1958.  His  training,  as  well  as  his 
professional  experience,  were  in  animal  breeding  and 
production.  He  served  on  several  regional  and 
national  technical  and  advisory  committees  and  task 
forces  for  ARS  and  professional  and  industry 
organizations  involving  animal,  forage,  and  range 
management.  He  also  participated  in  international 
workshops.  "Don"  received  a  Sustained  Outstanding 
Performance  Award  in  1967. 

"Don"  and  his  wife  were  active  in  the  local 
Dubois  Lions  Club,  where  he  also  served  as  president 
of  the  club.  "Jan"  was  involved  in  the  Wool  Growers 
Auxiliary,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  "Make  It  With 
Wool  Contest"  of  this  District,  and  involving  a 
number  of  the  young  seamstress  of  the  area,  including: 
Tamara  Wilson,  Dianna  Hulet,  Vicki  Stoddard,  and 
Teresa  Wells,  all  of  Clark  County.  "Jan"  also  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Clark  County  Extension 
Homemakers  Council.  Their  family  was  active  in  the 
Dubois  Community  Baptist  Church. 

"Don"  and  "Jan"  always  opened  their  home  to 
fellow  employees  and  friends.  Often  the  Station 
Christmas  party  was  held  at  their  home.  "Jan"  usually 
hosted  a  lovely  dinner  to  Station  visitors,  as  well  as 
her  annual  Christmas  dinner  for  the  office  ladies. 
Whenever,  there  were  Station  official  guests/visitors 
at  the  office,  it  was  "Jan"  who  came  over  with  extra 
goodies,  a  lace  tablecloth  and  flowers,  for  coffee 
break  at  the  office. 

They  were  the  parents  of  two  children:  "Van" 
and  Cheryl.    They  have  three  grandchildren. 

Dr.  Price  accepted  the  position  of  Assistant 
Area  Director  of  the  Oregon- Washington  Area, 
Washington  State  University,  at  Pullman,  Washington 
in  early  August,  1975. 

His  last  day  of  work  at  the  U.S.  Sheep 
Experiment  Station,  was  August  4,  1975. 

His  next  move  was  to  Portland,  Oregon,  when 
the  Area  office  was  relocated. 

"Jan"  passed  away  very  unexpectedly  at  their 
home,  while  living  in  Oregon,  in  January  of  1988. 
"Don"  has  since  retired.    He  and  his  son  built  him  a 


retirement  home  in  Canby,  Oregon  in  1990. 

COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD 


LARRY  AND  LORI  COWLEY  PRITCHET 


Larry  &  Lori 

Larry  Pritchet  came  to  Dubois  in  November 
1980.  He  had  spent  the  previous  five  years  as  a 
professional  fur  trapper  in  the  Nevada  mountains,  and 
summers  for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  in  the  Colorado 
Rockies.  His  sister  sent  him  a  clipping  from  a 
Pocatello  News  paper  advertising  a  Research 
Technician  position  with  the  University  of  Idaho  at  the 
Sheep  Station.    He  applied  for  the  job  and  was  hired. 

Research  Techninian  II  was  the  title  of  the 
position;  at  the  Station  he  is  called  the  kennel  man.  He 
was  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  coyotes  for  the 
station  predator  project  and  maintainence  of  the 
preditor  reasearch  facilities. 

I,  Lori,  came  to  Dubois  in  March  of  1981.  I 
graduated  from  Cornell  University  in  New  York  in 
January,  and  headed  west  looking  for  a  job  at  the 
Sheep  Station,  to  acquire  more  sheep  experience.  The 
Station  wouldn't  have  an  opening  for  me  until  March. 
So,  I  took  a  job  on  a  sheep  ranch  in  Wolf  Point, 
Montana.  In  mid-March  Ken  Frederiksen  called, 
offering  me  a  job  working  with  him  raising  orphan 
lambs  at  the  Sheep  Station.  My  job  was  to  care  for 
the  lambs  and  to  keep  records.  After  the  orphan  barn 
closed,  I  continued  working  under  Dr.  Keith 
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Ercanbrack  with  his  "Efficincy  of  Gain  Study"  on 
Targhee  lambs. 

Meanwhile,  Larry  and  I  met  and  after  a 
whirlwind  romance  we  were  married  October  10,  in 
my  hometown,  Wayland,  New  York.  We  returned  to 
the  Station  and  Larry  continued  his  work  for  the 
preditor  project. 

On  March  12,  1982,  our  beautiful  daughter 
Jamee  Lynn  was  born.  After  much  consideration,  we 
decided  our  next  course  of  action  was  for  Larry  to 
finish  his  Bachelor's  Degree.  We  left  for  Moscow, 
August  21,  1982;  Larry  purseued  his  degree  in  range 
Science  from  the  University  of  Idaho. 

When  we  left  the  Sheep  Station  and  the 
Dubois  area,  we  took  memories  of  happy  times  and 
good  friends  along  with  us. 

Larry  and  Lori,  with  lots  of  hard  work,  did 
accomplish  their  goals,  he  as  a  Graduate  of  the 
University  of  Idaho,  and  Lori,  carrying  on  her  lab 
work  as  an  employee  of  the  University  of  Washington. 

Their  family  has  since  been  increase  with  the 
arrival  of  a  son. 

COMPILED  BY  LORI  COWLEY  PRITCHET 


REV  JAMES  C.  AlSfD  IDA  PUZ 

The  Rev.  James  C.  Puz  and  his  wife,  Ida 
Elizabeth  Kerper  Puz,  were  sent  to  Dubois 
Community  Baptist  Church  under  the  Minister-at- 
Large  Program  of  the  American  Baptist  Churches 
USA,  Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania.  Their  assignment 
began  on  September  1,  1987.  Prior  to  that  they  were 
assigned  to  churches  in  Ohio,  West  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania  and  Illinois.  Dubois  has  been  the  Puz's 
eighth  assignment  since  entering  the  program  January, 
1982. 

Native  Pennsylvanians,  they  make  their  home 
in  Ohio.  They  are  never  in  their  home  for  any  great 
length  of  time,  only  long  enough  to  remove  the  top 
layers  of  dust  before  they  are  off  to  visit  their 
daughter,  May  and  granddaughter  in  Valley  Forge, 
Pennsylvania  and  son,  Jim  and  grandchildren  in 
Massachusetts.  Several  times  they  have  left  the  pulpit 
in  one  church  only  to  find  themselves  in  another 
church  in  another  state  the  very  next  Sunday.    It  all 


makes  for  an  interesting  life  and  it  does  help  to  keep 
the  ministers  from  "being  put  out  to  pasture"  as  they 
enter  the  so-called  "golden  years"  of  life. 

We  are  so  used  to  seeing  the  trees  on  the 
mountains  in  the  east  that  we  were  awed  by  seeing  the 
grandeur  of  the  western  mountains.  We  will  never 
forget  our  experiences  here  in  the  western  culture  and 
are  very  grateful  for  them.  We  have  been  in  all  sizes 
of  churches,  but  no  matter  where  we  are  the  folks  are 
always  the  same,  interested  in  seeing  their  churches 
growing  and  going  forward  while  awaiting  the  coming 
of  their  new  full-time  pastor. 

Sunday,  July  30,  1989,  was  their  last  Sunday 
in  Dubois.  They  regret  leaving  the  church  before 
renovations  to  the  present  building  and  an  addition  will 
be  completed,  but  they  are  happy  knowing  that  it  is 
being  accomplished.  They  will  also  miss  the 
friendliness  of  the  small  town  that  prevails  in  Dubois. 
They  know  when  they  leave  here  they  will  be  leaving 
a  part  of  themselves  in  Dubois  and  taking  many 
memories  with  them. 

COMPILED  BY  IDA  PUZ 


FRANCIS  ANDERSON  FYKE 
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"Frank"  Fyke 

An  early  developer  of  this  area  was  Francis 
Anderson  Pyke.  For  many  years  the  Pyke  family  were 
active  as  Idaho  Pioneers. 

A  native  of  Hudson  Heights,  Quebec,  Canada, 
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Pyke  was  the  eighth  in  a  family  of  fifteen.  His  father 
was  an  Episcopal  minister  and  his  grandfather  a  Chief 
Justice  of  Quebec.  Pyke  came  to  Camas  in  1884.  His 
sister  Elizabeth  MacDonald  and  her  husband  were 
already  in  Camas,  partners  in  a  large  mercantile  firm. 

In  the  boom  era  of  the  1880,  the  Merc  had 
offices  in  the  mining  camp  at  Nicholia,  in  Camas  and 
at  Lake  View,  Montana.  By  1890,  the  Viola  Mine  had 
closed  leaving  a  large  amount  of  money  in  uncollected 
debts  at  Nicholia.  This  caused  some  creditors  to  issue 
attachments  and  the  new  firm  was  renamed  Bunting 
and  Company.  Bunting,  from  Blackfoot,  Idaho,  made 
Frank  Pyke  the  manager  of  the  Camas  Branch. 

Around  this  time  [1892]  the  railroad  moved  its 
roundhouse  from  Camas  to  Dry  Creek,  as  wells  had 
been  located  in  this  area.  There  was  only  a  section 
house  at  Dry  Creek.  Much  of  Camas  including 
mercantiles,  hotels,  homes  and  so  on  moved  with  the 
railroad. 

The  new  settlement  of  Dry  Creek  needed  a 
post  office.  It  is  said  that  Frank  Pyke  addressed  a 
large  crowd  gathered  at  the  new  site,  standing  on  a 
load  of  lumber.  The  Pyke  family  were  very  active  in 
political  groups  and  had  much  control. 

Pyke  later  suggested  they  re-name  the  new 
town,  Dubois,  in  honor  of  Fred  Dubois,  who  had 
achieved  fame  as  a  U.  S.  Marshall  in  charge  of 
enforcing  the  federal  Anti-Pologamy  Act.  The 
nomination  was  seconded  by  Will  Fayle,  and  by 
unanimous  vote.  Dry  Creek  became  Dubois,  Idaho. 

At  the  death  of  Bunting  in  1897  his  firm  was 
sold  to  Frank  Pyke  and  David  Miller.  As  Miller  and 
Pyke,  the  firm  continued  to  grow.  Pyke  was  also  a 
partner  with  his  brothers  in  the  Pyke  and  Clark 
Livestock  Company. 


Mary  Pvke  &  Mrs.  "Dave"  Miller 


Mrs.    Pyke,   the   former  Dellaphine   Smith, 
taught  school  at  Camas  and  Nicholia,  and  was  elected 
secretary  -  trustee  of  the  St.  Anthony  State 
School. 

Frank  Pyke,  as  an  Idaho  Pioneer  served  as 
postmaster  of  Camas  and  Dubois,  secretary  of  the 
Butte  and  Market  Canal  firm  at  Roberts,  and 
became  an  officer  in  the  Nicholia  Mining  and  Smelting 
Company  in  Lemhi  County  and  the  Hudson  Cattle 
Company  of  Medicine  Lodge. 

Pyke  also  served  in  the  state  Legislature  from 
Fremont  County  and  was  elected  a  Bingham  County 
Commissioner.  In  addition  he  co-founded  the  first 
churches  in  Camas  and  Dubois,  the  Episcopal.  The 
Pyke  family  contributed  much  towards  the 
development  of  this  part  of  Idaho.  Frank  was  well 
known  for  many  creative  business  and  political 
ventures. 

From  Idaho  he  moved  to  Salt  Lake  City  and 
was  founder  of  the  Pyke  Manufacturing  Company—the 
Pykettes  division  sold  sportswear  for  women  from 
California  to  New  York.  Pyke  died  in  1939. 

COMPILED  BY  GLADYS  L.  LEONARDSON/B.IS 


FRANCIS  HAROLD  PYKE 

A  son,  Francis  Harold  Pyke  was  born 
November  13,  1893  at  Dubois,  Idaho,  to  Francis  A. 
and  Delaphine  Smith  Pyke.  He  moved  with  his 
parents  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  He  became  President 
of  the  Pyke  Manufacturing  Co.  in  1933  and  continued 
in  that  position  until  his  death  in  May  1961.  The 
company,  which  was  founded  by  Mr.  Pykes  father  in 
1928,  produced  men's  work  clothing  and  ladies  sport 
wear.  The  company  also  has  operations  at  Los 
Angeles,  and  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Utah 
and  a  member  of  the  Beta  Theta  Pi  Faternity.  He 
married  Hazel  Chase  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  Pyke  was  treasurer  of  the  Industrial 
Council  of  Utah,  and  held  memberships  in  the  Citizens 
Rate  Assn.  and  the  Salt  Lake  City  Chamber  of 
Commerce.   Pyke  died  May  18,  1961. 

Survivors  were  his  wife  of  Salt  Lake  city;  a 
son,  Wallace  Harold  Pyke,  Salt  Lake  City;  a  brother 
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Grandma  Favie  &  Daughters 

"Dessie"  Pvke.  "Daisy"  Ellis. 

Children— Mary  Ellis.  Kathrvn  Pvke. 

Edna  &  Phyliss  Ellis 

Mactavish  T.  Pyke,  Los  Angeles,  California,  and  one 
grandchild. 

Funeral  services  were  conducted  at  St.  Mark's 
Cathedral  and  burial  was  in  the  Olivet  Cemetery. 

COMPILED  BY  GLADYS  L.  LEONARDSON 


MISCELLANEOUS  PHOTOS 


Ray"  Pickett  Family 


Children  of  "Ed"  &  Ella  Palmer 
of  Dubois 


L-R-  Charles  Stevens.  Andrew  and  Lila  Patt 

Li  la  holding  Derald. 

Andy  .Tr.  Irma.  &  Ethel  in  front 
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Emma  Katherine  Patt (3  1/2  yrs.  1907) 
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FREDERICK  ANTHONY  AND  MARY 
HAGENBARTH  QUIGLEY 


I*   *■ 


Mary  Hagenbarth 

With  eager  anticipation  I  approached  Spencer, 
the  village  where  I  was  born.  How  well  I 
remembered  its  gleaming  green  trees,  the  running 
brook  beneath  them,  and  the  canary-yellow  houses 
bright  in  the  sunshine.  But  it  was  a  ghost  town  that 
greeted  me.  All  the  yellow  houses  that  the  Wood  Live 
Stock  Company  had  built  for  the  Hagenbarth  and 
Wood  families,  and  the  ranch  foreman,  who  had 
residence  there,  had  been  moved  away.  Even  the 
long  building  that  held  the  company  offices  and 
extensive  commissary  no  longer  stood  against  the 
rounding  hills  that  I  loved.  Nothing  remained  but 
desolate  grey  stone  foundation  of  the  blacksmith  shop, 
the  garage,  and  the  great  vault  that  had  been  in  the 
company  office. 

On  the  roof  of  that  long  office  building  had 
been  painted  in  large  black  letters:  LAMBS  FROM 
OUR  RAMS  TOP  THE  MARKET.  As  I  recalled  that 
poetical  slogan,  memories  came  rushing  into  my 
vision.  What  a  joy  it  had  been  when  school  was  over 
and  when  our  family  of  four  children  traveled  from 
Salt  Lake  City  to  Idaho  for  a  summer  of  delight. 


When  I  was  very  young  I  was  carried,  snugly 
wrapped  in  a  blanket,  to  the  train  and  placed  in  the 
Pullman  berth.  I  had  pretended  to  be  asleep,  but  I 
was  far  too  excited  for  that,  and  as  soon  as  the 
curtains  of  the  berth  were  drawn,  I  pulled  up  the 
window  shade  and  watched  the  lights  of  the  towns  sail 
by,  and  later,  how  thrilled  I  was  to  see  the  pine  trees 
I  knew  so  well,  standing  straight  and  beautiful  against 
the  stars!  Those  trains  were  marvelous  in  their  perfect 
service  and  cleanliness.  The  porters,  always  jolly,  in 
shining  caps  and  neat  uniforms,  were  solicitous  and 
seemed  delighted  to  help  us  when  we  arrived  at 
Spencer;  we  were  a  family  of  six,  with  cook, 
nursemaid,  airedale,  and  mounds  of  luggage.  Then 
began  the  exciting  summers. 


■'*• 
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Dave"  &  Frank  Jr  Hagenbarth 


Catherine  Hagenbarth 
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As  we  grew  older,  the  two  boys,  David  and 
Frank,  helped  with  loading  sheep  and  with  the 
strenuous  process  of  shearing  and  dipping  the  sheep  in 
large  vats  at  Three  Mile  Dam,  just  beyond  Spencer. 

My  sister,  Catherine,  and  I  went  along  and 
watched  eagerly.  We  could  not  help  with  the  sheep, 
but  my  father  had  large  cattle  ranches,  and  we  were 
expert  in  helping  the  cowboys  on  roundup. 

Those  men  were  the  model  of  all  that  one 
reads  today  of  the  ideal  cowboy.  And  the 
sheepherders  were  of  a  fine  breed,  each  one  chosen  by 
my  father  because  of  his  trustworthy  character. 
"Spoon"  Savage  was  my  favorite  cowboy.  He  took 
me  with  him  on  many  trips  when  we  tracked  deer  and 
bear.  One  fall,  in  the  first  snow,  we  tracked  a  moose; 
that  was  sheer  excitement!  He  taught  me  to  shoot  a 
pistol.  And  we  had  many  happy  dances  in  the  dear 
old  schoolhouse  at  Spencer.  Nephi  "Spoon"  Savage 
was  the  archetype  of  the  ideal  cowboy:  strong, 
dependable,  efficient,  and  always  gentlemanly.  The 
cowboys  told  me  they  gave  him  his  nickname  because 
he  was  so  shy! 

When  we  four  children  went  East  to  college, 
our  friends  there  were  fascinated  with  the  life  we  led 
in  our  Idaho  summer  home.  All  four  of  us  invited  our 
friends  to  join  us  there,  and  those  house  parties  were 
filled  with  adventure.  Our  trips  to  Hole-in-the-Rock 
Cave,  a  short  drive  from  Spencer,  was  truly  our 
special  venturesome  events.  My  brothers,  with 
flashlights  hidden  in  their  pockets,  delighted  in  taking 
our  Eastern  friends  there,  giving  each  guest  a  candle 
to  light  the  way.  These  preparations  made  our 
exploring  very  eerie  as  it  was  arranged  to  blow  out  a 
guest's  candle  at  a  given  signal  and  the  over-all 
darkness  was  an  element  of  heightened  excitement. 
After  a  few  growls  and  shrieks,  the  boys  brought  out 
their  flashlights,  and  we  returned  to  the  serenity  of  the 
coiled  mists  of  the  cave  where  we  encountered  weird 
shelves  in  the  terrain,  making  it  necessary  for  us  to 
crawl  to  different  levels,  and  often  dripping  water 
cascaded  upon  us  from  the  slimy  walls.  Now  that  I 
recall  these  hazardous  trips  I  realize  we  were  lucky 
never  to  have  had  an  accident.  Horseback  rides  to  the 
mountains  gave  us  our  greatest  happiness.  David,  an 
expert  horseman,  had  a  string  of  fine  mounts.  The 
beautiful  trails  he  led  us  over  in  the  forests  were  dear 
to  my  heart. 

My   father   would   arrange   for   us   to   have 


camping  trips  when  we  would  sleep  in  sheep  wagons 
or  tepees  and  have  a  cook  tent.  Our  camps  were 
situated  beside  sparkling  streams  and  sometimes  on  the 
shore  of  Sheridan  Lake  at  the  edge  of  the  timber. 
When  we  did  not  have  a  house  party  in  progress,  I 
rode  horseback  every  day,  exploring  the  hills 
surrounding  Spencer,  and  often  riding  to  Three  Mile 
Dam  where  my  horse  would  wait  patiently  while  I  had 
a  glorious  swim. 

Although  our  school  friends  invited  the  four  of 
us  to  visit  them  at  their  Eastern  homes,  my  brothers, 
sister,  and  I  all  felt  the  same  about  Spencer.  We 
enjoyed  those  summers  too  much  to  go  any  place  but 
to  Idaho. 

Our  lovely  mother  was  remarkable  in  the  way 
she  coalesced  the  guests  who  came  in  twos  and  threes 
into  one  big  party.  She  was  immediately  loved  by  all 
who  met  her.  Her  thoughtful ness  reached  every  one. 
Every  summer  she  consulted  the  list  she  had  made  of 
the  birthdays  of  the  foremens'  children,  and  each  child 
received  a  birthday  card.  She  had  a  charming  sense 
of  humor.  With  Mother  to  guide  us,  our  house  parties 
were  filled  with  pleasure  and  merriment. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  our  college  days  that  Dad 
then  decided  to  build  a  hunting  lodge  so  that  we  could 
enjoy  the  land  we  loved  without  being  concerned 
about  the  complex  arrangements  of  a  camp.  He  chose 
the  most  ideal  site  of  his  750,000  acres.  It  was  in  the 
forest  where  there  was  a  warm  spring  bubbling  into  a 
small  pool.  Dad  arranged  to  have  the  water  flow 
beside  the  lodge  and  then  fashioned  a  crystal-clear 
swimming  pool  just  a  few  steps  from  the  doors  of  the 
long  screened  porch  across  the  front  of  the  lodge.  At 
one  end  of  that  porch  stood  a  drinking  fountain  to 
which  was  piped  cold  water  from  a  spring  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lodge.  What  a  setting  for  superb 
house  parties!  We  four  children  had  become  young 
adults  by  then,  and  the  parties  we  arranged  after  a 
horseback  ride  and  swim,  with  the  cocktail  hour, 
beside  that  ice  cold  spring  water  on  the  porch  sparkled 
with  laughter  and  romance.  The  dinners  which 
followed  were  splendid.  We  had  grouse,  sage  hen,  or 
venison  from  the  forest  surrounding  the  lodge.  Or 
there  would  be  succulent  lamb  or  well-aged  beef 
butchered  there  in  our  large  ice  house.  It  was  my 
responsibility  to  engage  a  cook  for  those  summers.  I 
would  interview  the  applicants  at  my  father's  office  in 
Salt  Lake  City. 
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We  always  had  two  young  girls  from  one  of 
the  ranches  to  help  with  the  serving  and  house  work. 
They  were  delightful  country  lasses.  After  dinner  we 
had  the  fireplace  aglow  with  five-foot  logs  which 
August,  our  highly  efficient  caretaker,  arranged  each 
morning.  Often,  before  the  gleaming  coals,  Dad 
would  recite  beautifully  from  Shakespeare  or  give  our 
favorite  rendition  of  "Lasca",  a  poem  describing  a 
torrid  love  aftair  and  the  terror  of  a  stampeding  herd 
of  cattle.  The  conversation  around  that  fireplace  was 
sophisticated,  the  people  worldly  and  charming. 

During  that  period,  for  several  years,  my 
father's  net  worth  had  been  estimated  at  $3,000,000. 
What  a  contrast  to  the  events  that  prompted  the 
development  of  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company,  for  in 
1879  when  my  grandmother,  Catherine  Hagenbarth, 
was  forced  to  earn  her  living,  her  entire  assets  were 
$16,000;  and  therein  lies  the  material  for  a  colorful 
novel. 

How  vivid  are  the  memories  of  Grandmother's 
reminiscences  as  she  talked  with  me  when  I  sat  on  the 
wide  porch  of  her  Spencer  home!  The  softness  of  the 
afternoon  sun  filtering  across  the  yellow  frame  of  the 
screened  porch  made  a  picture  of  each  adventure  she 
described.  She  was  a  pioneer  of  four  states.  Her  life 
was  filled  with  romance.  Her  father  was  Anton  Veit, 
a  judge  in  Vienna.  Early  in  her  life  he  had  selected 
for  her  a  husband.  Count  Carlos  Potecki,  an  elderly 
Pole.  Catherine  opposed  the  scheme.  After  a  family 
row  and  her  fathers  threats  to  send  her  to  a  convent, 
arrangements  were  made  that  she  should  accompany 
her  uncle  and  a  large  party  on  a  trip  to  America, 
during  which  time  she  was  to  think  things  over.  Her 
uncle  was  one  of  an  embassy,  under  the  leadership  of 
Count  Tuam  of  Austria,  who  came  to  the  United 
States  in  order  to  take  care  of  certain  affairs  of 
Maximilian  who  had  been  executed  in  Mexico. 

Some  of  the  party  were  interested  in  mining  in 
Colorado  and  her  uncle,  with  others,  went  to  Denver 
in  1865  to  investigate.  While  in  Denver  Catherine 
met  Frank  J.  Hagenbarth,  Sr.,  a  fellow  countryman. 
He  was  twenty-one  and  she  was  nineteen.  They 
promptly  fell  in  love  and  were  married.  Their  bridal 
trip  overland  in  1866  was  one  of  exciting  adventure. 
They  landed  in  Salt  Lake  City  but  not  until  the  party 
had  encountered  Indians  who  stole  part  of  the 
company's  horses. 

In  1867  the  couple  decided  to  go  to  Virginia 


City,  Montana.  Reports  came  in  to  that  area  of  rich 
gold  strikes  on  the  Salmon  River  in  Idaho.  In  1868 
they  drove  overland,  Grandmother  riding  a  mule,  to 
Leesburg  near  Salmon  City  and  later  to  Loon  Creek 
near  Thunder  Mountain  where  the  "Lost  Packer  Mine" 
was  located.  There,  in  1870,  Mr.  Hagenbarth  died, 
leaving  his  widow  with  an  infant  daughter  and  a  son 
two  years  old. 

Through  the  winters  snow,  the  young  widow, 
with  pack  and  saddle  horses,  traveled  for  days, 
camping  out  in  the  mountains  and  sleeping  on  the 
snow.  From  Salmon  Creek  to  Salt  Lake  City  she 
traveled  by  wagon  and  was  harassed  by  Indians  during 
the  entire  journey.  It   was    not   long   until   her 

scanty  resources  were  exhausted.  An  expert  needle- 
woman, she  supported  herself  and  children,  but  she 
was  ambitious  and  had  a  good  business  instinct.  After 
some  heartbreaking  experiences,  in  1878  she  arranged 
for  the  purchase  of  $1300  worth  of  supplies  and 
furniture  on  credit,  mostly  from  the  ZCMI. 

In  1879  she  went  to  Challis,  Idaho,  which  was 
booming  as  a  lead-silver  camp.  A  hotel  which  she 
opened  was  a  success,  and  in  three  years  she  had 
$16000,  in  the  bank. 

In  Challis  she  married  J.D.  Wood,  a  friend  of 
her  deceased  husband.  He  was  in  the  mining 
business,  the  kind  of  work  which  his  wife  considered 
uncertain,  and  she  insisted  that  the  money  she  had 
should  go  into  cattle  or  sheep,  and  a  ranch. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Wood  bought  a  ranch,  and 
as  always  his  wife  was  the  main  spirit  in  the  venture. 
Her  wisdom  was  evident,  for  later  when  the  mines 
were  all  closed,  the  ranch  which  had  grown  to  be  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  intermountain  country  numbered 
its  cattle  by  the  thousands,  and  its  sheep  by  the  tens  of 
thousands. 

For  years  Grandmother  was  the  life  of  the 
ranch  work.  She  cooked  for  shearers;  no  storm  was 
too  severe  to  keep  her  in.  She  loved  the  work,  and 
until  the  time  of  her  death  she  was  keen  and  bright  in 
all  that  pertained  to  the  Wood  Livestock  Company. 
Her  suggestions  were  entirely  timely  and  wise. 

Grandmother  found  time  for  many  trips 
abroad.  It  was  on  one  of  these  trips  that  she  decided 
to  have  plans  drawn  of  her  favorite  castle  in  Vienna. 
She  had  built  an  exact  duplicate  of  it  on  East  South 
Temple  in  Salt  Lake  City.  A  graceful  balcony 
encircled  it  with  balusters  of  marble.     There  were 
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large  marble  pillars  supporting  an  upper  balcony.  On 
the  top  floor  there  was  a  small,  exquisite  ballroom 
brilliant  with  crystal  chandeliers. 

Our  residence  was  across  the  street  from 
Grandmothers.  A  large,  long  stable  was  built  in  the 
rear  of  our  house.  Since  Grandmothers  property  did 
not  support  an  area  for  stables,  because  of  a  high  lawn 
covered  hill,  she  kept  her  horses  in  our  stable.  Her 
horses  were  the  finest  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  her 
carriages  the  handsomest.  It  was  a  thrill  for  me  to 
explore  that  splendid  collection.  The  "chariot",  the 
fashionable  carriage  of  the  early  19th  century,  was  my 
favorite.  Its  lining  was  heavy  satin;  there  were  two 
fine  lanterns  on  either  side  of  the  body  of  the  coach. 
The  coachman's  seat  was  high  up  in  front  of  the 
lanterns.  There  was  a  smaller  carriage,  the 
brougham,  equally  beautiful,  first  made  in  1938.  And 
then  there  was  a  romantic  surrey  with  a  fringe  on  top! 
In  all,  Grandmother  had  at  least  twelve  superb 
carriages  of  varied  styles  and  uses. 

Fred  Smith  of  Kilgore  was  Grandmothers 
coachman.  She  would  consider  no  other  because  he 
was  both  efficient  and  dignified.  In  his  fine  livery 
with  white  gloves,  he  added  to  the  elegance  of  our 
carriage  rides.  The  days  I  spent  in  Europe  with 
Grandmother  were  some  of  the  happiest  of  my  life. 
What  a  tender,  loving,  and  joyful  companion!  My 
pride  in  her  splendid  character  has  been  a  constant 
inspiration.  She  numbered  among  her  friends  many  of 
the  great  as  well  as  people  from  the  humbler  walks  of 
life.  She  belonged  to  a  pioneer  race  of  builders, 
people  who  made  the  great  West  possible. 

Her  sons,  my  father  and  my  Uncle  Hugh 
Wood,  carried  on  her  magnificent  work. 

Although  the  vast  depression,  which  caused  a 
collapse  felt  around  the  world,  forced  the  liquidation 
of  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company,  her  grandson, 
David,  devoted  his  life  to  building  a  livestock  empire 
of  his  own. 

Throughout  the  years,  Margaret,  his 
wonderful  wife,  gave  him  inspiration  and  steadfast 
support. 

And  now,  her  great-grandsons,  David  and 
James  Hagenbarth,  are  vitally  active  in  their  own  large 
cattle  ranches.  And  to  assure  the  perpetuation  of 
future  generations  of  this  pioneering  spirit  of  the 
West,  today  there  are  two  great,  great-grandsons,  the 
beautiful     children    of    Laurie    and    James    Frick 


Hagenbarth,  Marcus  James  and  John  Michael. 

COMPILED  BY  MARY  QUIGLEY 


Charles  Ouigley 

COUPLE  MARRIED  AT  CATHEDRAL  MASS 

An  interesting  wedding  of  the  week  was 
solemnized  at  the  Cathedral  of  the  Madeleine  at  10:30 
o'clock  when  nuptial  mass  was  celebrated  by  the  Most 
Rev.  James  Edward  Kearney,  D.D.,  bishop  of  the 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Salt  Lake,  at  the  marriage  of  Miss 
Mary  Catherine  Hagenbarth,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Hagenbarth  of  Idaho  and  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  Frederick  Anthony  Quigley,  son  of  the  late 
Charles  A.  Quigley  and  of  the  late  Charles  A.  Quigley 
and  Mrs.  Quigley  of  Arthur. 

The  bridal  party  entered  the  cathedral  to  the 
strains  of  the  bridal  chorus  from  "Lohengrin,"  played 
by  the  organist,  Mrs.  Ethel  Hogan  Hanson,  who  used 
the  joyous  Mendelssohn  "Wedding  March"  as  a 
recessional.  During  the  ceremony  Miss  Mary 
O'Carroll  sang  "Ave  Maria,"  by  Gounod. 

The  bride  was  given  in  marriage  by  her 
brother,  David  V.  Hagenbarth  of  Idaho  Falls,  and  she 
was  very  handsome  in  her  mother's  wedding  gown  of 
moonbeam  taffeta  combined  with  Brussels  lace,  with 
waistlength  veil  of  ice-blue  chiffon  held  to  the  coiffure 
with  a  coronet  of  philadelphus.  She  wore  her 
mother's  pearls  and  carried  a  prayerbook  used  by 
Mrs.  Hagenbarth  at  her  own  wedding,  with  her  rosary 
as  a  marker. 

Mrs.  John  D.  Corbett  of  Chicago  was  the 
matron  of  honor  and  wore  a  chic  frock  of  pearl  gray 
lace,  with  violet-blue  felt  hat,  faced  with  blue  and 
dusty  pink  flowers. 

Little  Eva  Dahnken,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
F.  Carsten  Dahnken  walked  directly  in  front  of  the 
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bride  and  was  very  attractive  in  a  Kate  Greenaway 
mcxlel  of  white  tatfeta  with  French  blue  sash,  and  in 
her  hair  was  a  wreath  of  pink  rosebuds  and  flowerets 
of  blue  delphinium.  She  carried  a  high-handled  basket 
of  rose  petals,  which  were  strewn  in  the  path  of  the 
bride.  Charles  G.  Quigley  of  Arthur  acted  as  best 
man, 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Quigley,  mother  of  the 
bridegroom,  wore  a  smart  ensemble  of  black  chiffon 
and  white  satin  and  gardenias. 

Following  the  ceremony  at  the  cathedral  a 
wedding  breakfast  was  given  in  honor  of  the  couple  at 
the  home  of  Miss  Margaret  O'Brien  in  Cottonwood, 
the  guests  including  members  of  the  bridal  party. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quigley  left  during  the 
afternoon  for  a  honeymoon  in  the  Canadian  northwest, 
and  in  Seattle  will  visit  the  bride's  brother-in-law  and 
sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  Lee  Richardson. 

The  bride  wore  for  a  traveling  suit  a  smart 
model  of  green  wool,  with  button  trim  and  brown 
accessories.  The  traveling  hat  was  of  natural  straw 
with  green  trim.  After  July  1  the^  couple  will  be  at 
home  at  No.  17  Eleventh  East  street. 

NEWSPAPER 


GRACIE,  INEZ  SMITH  QUIRL 


Grace  Ouirl  &  Irene  Haight  Bowhav 

In  the  summer  of  1899  papa,  mama  and  one 
of  my  brothers  left  their  home  in  Montana  and  went 
out  looking  for  land.  Their  destination  was  Egin, 
Idaho;  however,  at  Spencer  they  were  told  that  a 
closer   way   to   get   there   was  by   way   of  Camas 


Meadows.  Here  the  Mortons  and  Swans  wanted  them 
to  stay.  Most  of  the  valley  was  already  taken  along 
the  creeks.  The  family  found  some  available  land, 
and  since  papa  already  had  a  homestead,  took  a  desert 
claim.    Others  of  the  family  also  filed  claims. 

There  was  a  place  in  the  lower  end  of  Camas 
Meadows  where  the  creeks  came  so  close  together  the 
people  called  it  "The  Narrows"  and  later,  "Wild  Cat 
Narrows."  At  first  they  thought  this  was  Smith 
property,  but  a  survey  showed  it  to  belonged  to 
Taylors. 

The  first  winter  papa,  Edna  and  brother  Henry 
lived  in  Camas  Meadows,  Mrs.  Smith  sent  Edna  her 
magazine  that  she  got  in  Montana.  There  was  a  story 
running  in  it  called  "Wild  Cat  Narrows."  Some  of  the 
fellows.  Swan  brothers,  Henry  Hancock  and  Fred 
Schaller  would  go  to  papas  to  hear  Edna  read  the 
story;  and  they  gave  the  place  the  name  of  "Wild  Cat 
Narrows;"  papa,  they  called  "Wild  Cat  Smith."  The 
name  stuck  even  after  they  found  out  "The  Narrows" 
was  Taylor  land. 

The  folks  raised  livestock  and  sold  milk  and 
beef  to  Wood  Live  Stock  Company  at  the  shearing 
plants—and  to  sawmills. 


(in  car>Irene  H..  Hazel  0.— 
Blaine  C. Charles  &  .losepine  H. 

The  families  continued  to  live  there  and 
improve  their  holdings.  Sister  Edna  kept  a  journal  for 
many  years.  Though  the  hardships  were  many,  they 
found  ways  to  enjoy  their  friends,  neighbors  and  life. 

LETTER  FROM  CRACIE  INEZ  SMITH  QUIRL-COMPILED 
BY  EILEEN  BKNN1:TT 
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"TOM"  RAINEY 
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T.M.  Looper  &  "Tom"  Rainev 

"Tom"  Rainey  left  Clark  County  in  about 
1940,  seeking  employment  in  Montana. 

He  was  born  in  Canada  and  is  believed  to 
have  had  a  sister  there. 

He  was  well  known  in  Clark  County,  having 
started  to  work  for  Denning  &  Clark  Livestock 
Company  in  about  1924.  He  was  also  a  Wood  Live 
Stock  Company  employee,  both  in  Idaho  and 
Montana. 

"Tom"  became  good  friends  of  Charles  Howe, 
with  whom  he  worked  with  in  Clark  County  as  well  as 
in  Lima,  Montana,  at  the  Oscar  Gravely  ranch  near 
Dell.  By  a  strange  coincidence  "Tom"  and  Charles, 
while  working  at  the  Gravel  ranch,  both  died  almost 
at  the  same  time,  March  26,  1943. 

"Tom"  was  67  years  old  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  Interment  was  in  the  Mountain  View  Cemetery 
at  Dillon,  Montana. 

COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD 


MYRON  R.  AND  IRENE  R. 
ROBINSON  RAMMELL 


Irene. 

Myron 

(Rammeli) 

&  Jennie 

Miller 

Lemons 


Gavlen.  Nadene  &  Family 

My  name  is  Myron  Ray  Rammeli,  better 
known  as  "Mike", 

I  was  born  in  Old  Haden,  now  known  as 
Tetonia,  Idaho. 

My  father,  Charles  Herbert  Rammeli,  was 
born  in  Providence,  Utah,  February  22,  1865.  On 
January  1891,  he  and  my  mother,  were  married. 
Mother  was  born  at  Bamle  Christiana,  Norway, 
December  12,  1866.  At  the  age  of  seven,  she  with 
her  Mother  and  brother.  Christian,  emigrated  to 
America,  and  then  on  to  (Zion)  Utah.  There  they 
were  converted  to  the  Latter-Day  Saint  Church.  Nine 
children  born  into  this  family,  four  boys,  and  five 
girls.  Three  of  my  sisters  died  under  the  age  of 
seven,  two  died  within  six  months  of  each  other,  and 
my  father  died  of  heart  failure  when  I  was  five  years 
old.  Mother  worked  very  hard  keeping  the  family 
together,  by  maintaining  several  jobs,  such  as  working 
at  a  dairy  taking  care  of  the  milk  and  cream,  as  janitor 
for  the  church  and  school,  besides  taking  in  laundry. 
She  was  a  tiny  little  lady,  I  often  wondered  where  she 
got  all  that  energy. 

She  married  Dan  Hopkins,  section  foreman  for 
the  Union  Pacific  railroad.  We  spent  our  summers  in 
the  Yellowstone  area,  and  Sugar  City  . 

In  1928,  we  moved  to  Humphrey,  from  there 
to  Spencer,  Idaho  until  1933.  That  was  the  year  the 
depression  hit,  and  my  step  father  had  to  go  back  as 
a  laborer  on  the  section. 
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On  the  third  of  June,  1931,  I  went  to  work  for 
the  U.P.  Railroad  as  a  laborer  on  the  section  at  Old 
Beaver,  with  Dewey  Swanger  as  section  foreman. 
About  all  that  was  left  of  the  old  town  then  was  the 
section  and  bunk  houses,  and  the  ranger  station.  All 
the  other  businesses  had  been  moved  to  Spencer.  I 
worked  on  the  section  at  Humphrey  in  the  winter, 
putting  up  ice  for  the  Railroad.  The  ice  was  cut  by 
hand  into  blocks  and  stored  in  sawdust  for  summer 
use. 

When  I  was  laid  off  the  railroad,  I  went  back 
to  Spencer,  and  went  to  work  for  the  W. P. A.  building 
the  road  into  the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station.  I 
worked  as  a  carpenter  on  the  Forest  Service  Ranger 
Station  at  Spencer,  when  it  was  being  built  also. 
"Ray"  Picket  was  the  Ranger  at  that  time,  just  as  the 
house  was  finished  he  was  transferred  to  Swam 
Valley. 

Another  job  I  had  was  working  for  the  Wood 
Live  Stock  Company  at  three  mile,  herding  sheep,  and 
at  shearing  time,  I  washed  dishes  at  the  camp  kitchen, 
(finally  got  my  hands  clean),  washing  dishes  for  135 
men,  three  times  a  day,  you  can  see  why.  With  all 
the  good  food  that  was  served  to  the  men,  all  I  could 
eat  was  the  freshly  baked  ginger  cookies  and  a  glass 
of  milk. 

While  working  for  the  WPA  on  the  road  to  the 
U.S.  Experiment  Station,  Frank  Dunn,  Cleon  and 
Vernon  Siepert,  all  shared  one  automobile,  paying  10 
cents  a  day  for  gas. 

In  1936,  I  met  my  wife,  Irene  Robinson.  We 
were  married  June  2,  1937.  On  January  21,  1939, 
our  son,  Gaylen,  was  born.  We  were  living  at 
Humphrey  at  that  time,  that  summer  we  moved  to 
Dell,  Montana,  where  I  worked  on  the  section  for 
$45.00  a  month,  and  paid  $5.00  a  month  for  house 
rent,  we  had  butter  to  eat,  not  margarine. 

We  hauled  our  coal  from  the  Peterson  mine 
with  team  and  wagon  that  cost  $2.00  a  ton.  We  called 
it  lugget,  lug  it  in  and  lug  it  out,  there  was  just  as 
much  ashes  as  coal.  Our  meat  was  usually  a  deer  shot 
in  the  fall.  In  1941,  we  moved  to  Lima,  Montana  and 
bought  a  little  house  there. 

In  1942,  I  was  promoted  to  section  foreman, 
and  worked  every  section  from  Sandy,  Utah  to  Silver 
Bow,  Montana.  We  lived  in  Spencer  until  1970,  that 
section  was  abolished.  We  moved  to  Big  Springs  for 
the  summer  months,  on  to  Mondia,  Montana  for  a 


month,  then  to  Lima,  Montana  for  a  year.  Due  to  my 
wives  health,  we  chose  to  move  to  Dubois,  Idaho, 
where  we  purchased  our  present  home  from  Pard  and 
Ruth  Dallas. 

In  1974,  I  retired  from  the  railroad,  after 
working  with  them  for  43  years. 

COMPILED  BY  MYRON  R.  RAMMELL 

IRENE  ROBINSON  RAMMELL 

I,  Irene  Rammell,  was  born  in  Taylor,  Idaho, 
the  fifth  child  of  Orson  and  Rhoda  Priest  Robinson. 
There  were  six  children  in  our  family,  three  boys  and 
three  girls. 

My  childhood  was  spent  growing  up  in 
Taylor.  Father  ran  a  sawmill,  and  a  threshing 
machine  for  fall  harvest  of  grain.  He  was  a  good 
man,  building  us  a  lovely  home,  and  providing  all  the 
things  that  went  to  make  our  home  a  place  of  good 
will  and  the  belief  in  God. 

After  I  graduated  from  grade  school,  I  took  a 
six  month  course  at  the  Gregg  business  school  in 
Idaho  Falls,  and  then  went  on  to  other  fields  of 
employment,  for  that  was  the  depression  years,  and 
money  and  jobs  were  hard  to  find. 

In  1936,  I  met  Myron  Rammell,  we  were 
married  in  1939,  and  my  life  was  associated  with 
being  a  mother  to  our  son,  and  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad. 

Our  son,  Gaylen,  works  for  the  Union  Pacific 
in  the  signal  department,  with  his  headquarters  in 
Ogden,  Utah. 

Gaylen  married  Nadene  Rue,  who  was  raised 
in  Dubois.  They  have  three  children,  Pamela  Kay, 
Michelle  Fay,  and  Mikel  Ray,  who  lost  his  life  in  a 
motor  cycle  accident. 

"Mike"  passed  away  in  1984,  and  I  have  since 
continued  to  stay  in  my  home  here  in  Dubois. 

COMPILED  BY  IRENE  ROBINSON  RAMMELL 


OLIVER  AND  TERONA  STOUT  RANSOM 

Coming  west  gave  the  family  of  Oliver  and 
Teronia  Stout  Ransom  hopes  for  a  new  life  in  the  gold 
mining  boom  of  Virginia  City,  Montana.  However, 
after  talking  to  a  man  at  Eagle  Rock,  (Idaho  Falls) 
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several  families  diverted  their  destination  to  the  mines 
in  Nicholia  in  the  Birch  Creek  Valley  in  the  early 
1880's;  one  ot  these  families  was  the  Ransom  family. 

Oliver  Ransom  was  born  in  Yorkshire, 
England;  he  Narch  4,  1846,  later  came  over  to 
become  a  citizen  in  the  U.S.,  and  to  bear  arms  in  the 
terrible  Civil  War  that  divided  the  nation  into  the 
North  and  the  South. 

He  fought  with  the  Union  armies  of  the  North, 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  South  and  served  long 
months  in  the  terrible  Old  Libby  prison  in  Richmond, 
Virginia,  where  over  crowding  and  lack  of  sanitation 
caused  the  death  of  so  many  of  the  Union  prisoners. 
He  weighed  159  pounds  when  captured,  and  90  when 
released. 

Following  the  war  he  married  Terona  Stout, 
and  lived  in  Scranton,  PA,  where  their  first  children 
were  born.  Terona  was  born  November  11,  1856. 
Oliver  and  Terona 's  family  was  to  eventually  include 
8  children,  6  girls  and  2  boys. 

Days  to  follow  were  difficult  with  the 
reconstruction  after  the  war,  so  they  decided  to  follow 
the  trek  of  the  Covered  Wagons  into  the  west.  It  was, 
of  course  a  rugged  trip  with  many  new  graves  lining 
the  trail. 

Butter  along  the  trail  was  obtained  by  milking 
their  cow  they  were  trailing,  then  putting  the  milk  in 
a  large  can  in  the  morning,  and  when  the  caravan 
stopped  at  night,  the  jolting  of  the  wagons  would  have 
separated  the  butter. 

Life  in  Nebraska,  after  they  arrived,  was  in  a 
sod  house,  where  Edith  Pearl  was  born,  September 
18,  1879.  These  were  discouraging  years  with  the 
severe  drought  that  followed  in  Nebraska.  When 
Pearl  was  three  many  families  had  learned  of  the 
stories  of  gold  in  Virginia  City,  Montana,  thus  all 
prepared  to  take  to  the  covered  wagons  again  - 
heading  west. 

This  was  a  sizable  caravan  that  wound  its  way 
through  the  dust  and  heat  and  weathers,  towards 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming.  There  an  Indian  scare  caused 
them  to  delay  their  journey. 

Eventually  they  came  to  Blackfoot,  Idaho, 
where  some  of  the  caravan  had  friends,  spending  a 
few  days,  then  on  to  Eagle  Rock  (Idaho  Falls).  Here 
Oliver  met  a  man  who  told  him  of  the  Nicholia  mines 
in  Birch  Creek.  When  the  caravan  set  out  again  the 
party   split;   some   had   decided   to   continue   on   to 


Virginia  City,  while  others,  including  the  Ransoms, 
headed  for  Nicholia. 

Pearl  was  too  young  to  recall  much  of  the 
Wagon  Train  venture,  or  to  note  the  signs  of  the 
Indian  Massacre  so  enacted  in  1876  of  the  area.  But 
she  did  remember  the  boarded  tent  in  which  she,  and 
her  older  sisters  and  mother  lived  at  Nicholia  while 
her  father  was  freighting  charcoal  from  Spring 
Mountain  to  Nicholia. 

Nicholia  had  quite  a  large  school  which  Pearl 
and  her  brothers  and  sisters  attended.  It  was  a  sizable 
mining  center  of  some  7,000  people  at  one  time  as  the 
story  goes.  It  was  at  this  school  Pearl  won  a  prize  for 
her  excellence  in  penmanship. 

Eventually,  the  mines  played  out,  and  Oliver 
Ransom  homesteaded  a  tract  of  land  on  Birch  Creek, 
running  cattle  on  the  grazing  land;  at  first  he  ran 
Durhams  and  then  Herefords.  During  the  summer 
months  Pearl  and  her  mother  cooked  for  the  haying 
crew  at  Birch  Creek. 

Records  reveal  Oliver  Ransom  listed  in  11-6- 
1890  for  1.0"  water  in  Willow,  also  listed  in  All  of 
Jump  Creek  on  same  date.  Over  the  years  in  the 
Birch  Creek  Valley  there  were  many  water  disputes, 
and  many  related  incidents. 

There  were  plenty  of  wolves  in  those  days; 
they  were  a  hazard,  especially  for  the  young  calves. 
They  would  even  chase  the  protecting  farm  dogs  right 
to  the  door  of  the  house.  Oliver  would  have  to  get  up 
in  the  night  and  try  to  shoot  the  wolves  to  frighten 
them  away. 

Pearl  was  a  young  woman,  small,  attractive, 
athletic,  full  of  life  and  spirit,  and  though  not  as 
skillful  in  horse  back  riding  and  shooting  as  her  older 
sisters,  she  was  an  expert  skier. 

One  grave  remains  intact  at  the  ghost  town  of 
Nicholia,  that  is  of  a  Ransom  baby.  Mrs.  Ransom 
passed  away  September  19,  1918,  her  husband  died 
December  24,  1924  at  Medicine  Lodge.  They  were 
both  buried  in  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

COMPILED  BY  DR.  .JOSEPH  0.  GULICK 


HENRY  "BUD"  RASMUSSEN  FAMILY 
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"Bud"  Rasmussen  Family 
Elaine.  Joyce.  Eudora.  "Bud".  Wavne 

Henry  "Bud"  Rasmussen,  Jr.  was  born 
December  5,  1905,  in  Dubois,  Idaho,  in  a  wooden 
frame  home  that  stood  across  main  street  from  the 
present  Dubois  Garage  right  where  the  Conoco  Station 
now  stands. 

His  parents  were  Henry  Rasmussen  Jr.  and 
Agnes  Buhl  Rasmussen,  and  sisters  were  Adelaide 
Folkman,  Leona  Gordon,  Beatrice  Smith,  Gertrude 
McBroom,  Mary  Ekstrom  and  Eileen  Stover.  He  had 
one  brother,  who  died  when  he  was  but  12  years  old, 
December  11,  1926. 

Grandpa  Henry  worked  in  the  Pool  Hall  in 
Dubois,  later  moved  to  Dutch  Flat  about  ten  miles 
south  of  Dubois  to  dry  farm. 

"Bud's"  mother  planted  a  lot  of  small  trees  or 
willows  around  the  yard.  One  afternoon  while  she 
was  in  town,  "Bud"  who  was  around  four  years  old, 
was  home  playing  he  was  a  rabbit  down  on  his  hands 
and  knees  jumping  around  and  chewing  the  bark 
around  the  willows.  When  she  returned  and 
discovered  what  he  had  been  doing  she  was  pretty 
upset  and  attempted  to  catch  him.  All  she  could  see 
was  his  white  head  bobbing  up  and  down  through  the 
sagebrush.    The  trees  did  all  died. 

Eventually  there  was  very  little  moisture  and 
dry  farmers  were  forced  to  move  away.  There  was  a 
school  house  at  Dutch  Flat  at  that  time.  Soon  all  the 
buildings,  including  the  school  were  either  torn  down 
or  moved  away. 


Grandpa  Henry  moved  the  family  north  of 
Dubois  a  few  miles  near  Beaver  creek.  Other  families 
lived  nearby.  The  kids  all  walked  to  the  Dubois 
school. 

Grandma  told  how  she  did  her  washing  along 
the  creek.  She  had  to  climb  down  quite  a  steep  bank 
to  carry  water  out,  which  was  about  impossible.  Her 
washing  machine  was  one  that  was  run  by  hand.  She 
had  tubs,  boiler  and  wash  boards,  then  would  build  a 
fire,  near  the  creek,  to  heat  the  water.  All  the  family 
would  be  with  her  and  they  played  around  the  creek 
while  she  washed.    "Bud"  enjoyed  that. 

"Bud"  had  a  horse  when  he  was  a  boy  that  he 
dearly  loved  named  Barney. 

Grandpa  started  to  work  at  the  U.S.  Sheep 
Experiment  Station,  7  miles  from  town;  consequently 
he  was  away  from  home  most  of  the  time  herding 
sheep. 

The  winters  were  awfully  bad  at  that  time. 
Their  door  would  drift  shut  with  drifts,  then  they  had 
to  shovel  to  make  steps  to  get  out  of  the  house. 

When  "Bud"  was  older  he  went  to  work  in 
Montana  putting  up  hay.  He  told  of  times  he  would 
get  on  the  freight  train  to  make  the  trip,  then  he  came 
home  with  head  lice. 

He  worked  on  the  railroad  laying  rails,  they 
were  called  "gandy  dancers." 

He  also  started  working  at  the  Sheep  Station 
in  1923,  working  with  his  dad.  Grandpa  would  herd 
the  sheep  and  at  that  time  "Bud"  was  the  campjack. 
This  meant  his  responsibilities  were  to  see  herders  had 
groceries,  fuel  to  burn  and  lights,  and  moving  sheep 
from  one  area  to  another  for  feed.  "Bud"  and  his 
father  enjoyed  each  other  so  much.  They  had  lots  of 
laughs  and  great  experiences  working  together. 

Grandma  bought  a  Model  T  Ford,  and 
Grandpa  was  pretty  proud  of  it.  He  had  on  a  new  pair 
of  overalls  and  proceeded  to  clean  the  battery  with  his 
pocket  knife.  He'd  take  his  knife  and  wipe  it  off  on 
his  leg.  The  next  morning  he  couldn't  understand 
why  one  leg  of  his  new  pants  fell  off  when  he  went  to 
put  them  on. 

Lily  Ockerman  cooked  for  the  Mess  Club  at 
the  Sheep  Station  at  this  time.  I,  Eudora  Smith,  had 
just  got  out  of  school  and  Lily  invited  me  to  come  to 
the  Station  to  help  her  cook  for  the  shearers.  That 
was  a  challenge  for  me.  At  that  time  I  was  living  in 
Blackfoot  with  my  parents,  my  step  father  and  mother, 
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John  and  Constance  Jensen  Larsen. 

This  is  where  I  met  "Bud".  We  had  fun.  I 
was  19  years  old,  and  had  never  been  away  from 
Blackfoot  for  any  length  of  time.  In  those  days  people 
didn't  have  many  cars  to  run  around  in,  so  I  was  quite 
impressed  with  "Bud's"  new  Essex  coup. 

We  were  married  October  8,  1932,  in  Dillon, 
Montana  and  lived  across  the  street  from  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Dubois.  "Bud"  wasn't  home  a  lot  of  the 
time  since  he  was  out  with  the  sheep,  but  whenever 
one  of  the  herders  would  get  his  vacation,  I  could  go 
out  to  the  summer  range  or  feedlot  and  stay  with 
"Bud"  in  the  sheep  camp.  This  was  great!  I  could 
even  ride  a  horse,  and  in  the  winter  I  rode  on  the 
sleigh  he  used  to  haul  hay. 

We  moved  up  in  the  mountains  above  Kilgore 
to  Sheridan  during  the  summer  with  our  trailer  house. 

Our  first  child,  Elaine,  was  born  August  16, 
1938.  "Bud"  built  a  crib  for  her  that  hung  up  against 
the  wall  on  one  side  with  chains. 

"Bud's"  work  changed  in  1940,  after  the 
station  purchased  the  Humphrey  ranch  of  which  he 
was  foreman,  which  was  to  be  our  home  for  many 
summers.  The  men  put  up  hay  and  built  fences.  He 
designed  the  fences  to  pasture  sheep  in  fields.  In  the 
winter  he  chopped  ice  blocks  out  of  Beaver  creek  to 
store  in  the  ranch  shed,  and  covered  it  with  saw  dust 
to  use  in  the  summers.  There  was  no  electricity;  we 
had  a  gas  washing  machine,  wood  and  coal  stove,  and 
stove  irons;  we  pulled  the  water  out  of  the  well  with 
a  bucket  and  used  kerosine  lights.  We  enjoyed  having 
our  friends  come  to  visit  us.  There  was  a  good  place 
for  kids  to  play,  they  had  fun  running  up  and  down 
the  foot  hills.  They  liked  to  dig  clay  along  the  creek, 
then  mold  little  dishes  out  of  it  and  put  it  in  the  sun  to 
dry.  When  my  mother  came  she'd  say,  "it  was  at  the 
end  of  the  earth." 

Humphrey  had  a  grocery  store  2  miles  south 
of  us  operated  by  Al  "Slim"  Burkley.  Mr.  Fat  Hardey 
owned  it,  later  owned  by  Lynn  and  Telva  Barney. 
They  sold  gas,  oil  and  groceries  and  had  the  only 
telephone  in  Humphrey.  Many  times  we  heard  how 
the  truckers  enjoyed  the  store  as  a  place  to  stop, 
stretch  their  legs  and  have  cookies. 

Hitchhikers  were  plentiful  in  those  days. 
They  would  walk  1/4  mile  to  the  ranch  house  to  ask 
for  food.  "Bud"  never  turned  anyone  down.  Late 
one  fall  we  had  a  rainy  season,  when  a  man  and  wife 


came  to  our  door  asking  for  food.  Bud  invited  them 
in,  fixed  a  plate  of  food  along  with  freshly  baked 
bread  and  butter.  Ordinarily  we  would  have  given 
them  a  place  to  sleep,  but  we  were  going  to  a  dance 
and  "Bud"  didn't  like  to  leave  the  ranch  unless  one  of 
the  workers  were  there.  So  we  drove  them  up  to 
Monida  to  a  hotel.  "Bud"  paid  for  their  room  that 
night,  then  left  the  clerk  money  for  breakfast. 

Humphrey  had  a  nice  school  house.  They 
would  have  dances,  but  finally  most  people  moved 
away  from  Humphrey  and  eventually  the  school  was 
closed. 

Joyce  was  born  June  4,  1944.  We  then 
purchased  our  home  in  Dubois,  which  made  it  nice  for 
Elaine  to  be  close  to  the  school. 

"Bud"  liked  to  dance,  so  we  went  to  most  of 
the  dances  around  at  Spencer,  Dubois  and  Medicine 
Lodge. 

Wayne  Dee  was  born  October  1,  1950. 
"Bud"  was  awfully  proud  of  his  family.  We  both  had 
their  interests  in  our  hearts.  "Bud"  was  a  lot  fun  to  be 
around.    He  kept  us  laughing  a  lot  of  the  time. 

The  children  and  I  belonged  to  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints.  Elaine  was  baptized 
November  2,  1946,  Joyce  July  5,  1952  and  Wayne 
October  4,  1958.  "Bud"  was  baptized  also  when 
Joyce  was.  He  never  complained  over  us  having  so 
far  to  go  to  church.  We  drove  into  Dubois,  40  miles 
away,  on  Sunday  mornings.  During  the  week  we 
drove  Elaine  into  Mutual  and  I  would  go  to  Relief 
Society  meetings.  Our  Stake  meetings  were  held  in 
Rigby,  Idaho.  "Bud"  was  also  active;  he  was  the 
magazine  representative  soon  after  he  joined  the 
church. 

In  1958  "Bud's"  work  took  him  down  to  the 
U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station  the  year  round.  He 
was  then  foreman  of  the  outside  crew.  He  had  lots  of 
responsibilities  and  we  never  moved  to  Humphrey 
anymore.    But  we  loved  it  no  matter  where  we  lived. 

Elaine  and  Joyce  were  active  in  4-H  and 
"Bud"  was  the  4-H  Sheep  Leader.  Elaine  raised  a  bum 
lamb  for  her  project  and  named  it  Daisy.  She  loved 
that  sheep  so  much.  All  the  kids  at  the  station  learned 
to  like  it.  We  didn't  have  any  place  to  keep  the  sheep 
over  winter  months,  so  "Bud"  insisted  on  selling  it. 
She  sold  it  for  $80.00  to  someone  who  lived  in 
Belforsh,  South  Dakota.  There  were  a  lot  of  tears 
over  that  one.   The  person  who  bought  it  had  come  to 
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the  sheep  sale  at  the  station. 

Wayne  worked  at  the  Station  during  the 
summer.  He  painted  sheds,  fences  and  barns  among 
other  outdoor  work.  Elaine  also  worked,  driving  the 
team  of  horses  when  she  raked  the  hay  at  Humphrey, 
and  then  in  the  office  at  the  station. 

Elaine  went  to  college  in  Moscow  in  1956, 
then  to  Provo,  Utah,  to  Brigham  Young  University. 
She  and  Larry  Moss  were  married  in  Idaho  Falls 
Temple,  December  30,  1958,  the  same  day  "Bud"  and 
I  were  sealed  for  time  and  all  eternity.  "Bud"  held  the 
Priesthood  by  then.  He  was  an  Elder  and  was 
secretary  of  the  Elders  Quorum  int  he  Beaver  Creek 
Ward. 

In  1960  we  bought  a  home  in  Dubois,  then 
rented  it,  with  plans  it  would  be  paid  for  by  the  time 
Bud  retired  and  we  would  move  from  the  station  to 
live  in  it. 

John  Larsen,  my  brother  lived  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  so  in  1964  "Bud,"  myself,  Joyce  and  Wayne 
took  my  mother,  Constance  Jensen  Larsen  on  a  trip 
there  for  a  visit.  It  was  lovely,  we  also  visited  Clair 
and  Zola  Terrill  nearby. 

Elaine  and  Larry  went  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
to  dental  school,  so  we  visited  them  every  summer; 
how  we  enjoyed  those  trips!  Then  they  moved  to 
Shelley,  Idaho  and  on  to  Brawley,  California.  "Bud" 
enjoyed  trips  to  Brawley,  as  the  huge  cattle  feedlot 
intrigued  him.  He  had  always  hoped  to  have  a  cattle 
ranch. 

Joyce  and  Jay  moved  to  Conda,  Idaho;  we 
enjoyed  going  there  to  see  them  and  the  grandchildren. 

On  the  29th  of  January  1968,  "Bud"  and  I 
planned  on  taking  Wayne  to  Rexburg  to  buy  a  new 
suit  for  his  high  school  graduation.  He  said  he  would 
come  to  the  house  at  3:00  p.m.  "Bud"  was  always 
on  time,  never  late  to  anything.  The  LDS  visiting 
teachers  came  to  visit  me  and  after  they  left  I  was 
really  concerned,  so  started  looking  for  him.  The 
Govt  pickup  he  drove  was  in  front  of  the  horse  bam, 
I  could  see  Wayne's  dog,  Whitey,  in  the  cab.  I  ran 
down  to  the  bam  yelling,  "Bud"  two  or  three  times. 
It  was  so  quiet.  I  went  on  through  the  barn  into  the 
coralls  and  there  he  was  laying  in  the  snow.  He  had 
a  heart  attack.  The  people  at  the  station  and  Dubois 
were  so  good  to  us,  I'll  never  forget  their  goodness 
and  help.  I  continued  staying  at  the  Station  for 
sometime. 


Wayne  went  on  to  school  at  Ricks  college. 
He  met  Linda  Rhead  there  and  they  were  married 
August  7,  1970. 

I  started  cooking  at  the  Dubois  school  January 
1,  1970,  where  I  was  hired  as  head  cook,  with  Eileen 
Bennett  assisting  me.  I  so  green  at  the  job,  so 
appreciated  the  help  I  had  from  Eileen.  I  continued 
my  job  for  5  1/2  years.  I  loved  the  job  as  well  as  the 
kids  very  much. 

Later  I  married  Clifton  Henrie  May,  January 
5,  1975. 


Clifton  May  at  ML  Ranch 

He  was  bom  March  19,  1905,  at  Grobonte, 
Wyoming,  where  he  also  attended  school.  He  was 
previously  married  to  Fay  Tempest  September  12, 
1923  at  the  Salt  Lake  LDS  Temple.  She  was  born 
May  13,  1905  and  passed  away  October  13,  1974. 
Their  children  included  five  sons:  Allyn,  Glen,  Jack, 
Vera,  and  Marvin  and  three  daughters:  Mrs.  Boyd 
(Inez)  Mouton,  Mrs.  John  (Marjorie)  Ryan  and  Mrs. 
Jay  (Elaine)  Barnes.  In  1958,  May  and  his  family 
moved  to  upper  Medicine  Lodge,  where  they 
purchased  the  "Jay"  Edie  ranch. 

"Cliff*  and  I  lived  at  Medicine  Lodge,  west  of 
Dubois  some  40  miles  on  his  ranch.  My  family  loved 
"Cliff'  and  they  all  took  turns  coming  to  visit  us.  The 
children  had  lots  of  fun  as  "Cliff'  would  saddle  the 
horses  so  the  older  ones  could  ride  around  the  ranch. 
I  rode  a  horse  with  Jaylene  sitting  on  the  back  of  my 
saddle.   This  is  where  the  youngsters  found  out  where 
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milk  came  from.  Each  one  had  to  take  turns  milking 
the  cow,  they  couldn't  believe  that  we  drank  this  milk, 
they  always  thought  it  just  came  from  the  store. 
Those  in  my  family  who  came  to  see  us  first  were 
Elaine,  Larry  Moss  and  children,  Susan,  Lynda, 
Wendy,  Robert  and  Christina.  Later  Kathryn,  Andy, 
Aaron  and  Johnathan  were  born.  Joyce  and  Jay 
Youngstrom  and  their  family  included:  James-Jay lene, 
Jeffrey.  They  have  since  had  Jody,  Jamie,  Jerry 
Joshua  and  Jennifer.  Wayne  and  Linda  came  to  see  us 
with  their  family  Dee,  Wayne  and  Lanni.  Their 
family  also  continued  to  grow  with  three  more 
daughters,  Kristi,  Andra  and  Nicole.  "Cliff'  and  1 
enjoyed  going  to  church  together.  Cliff  was  a  gocxi 
singer,  so  we  both  sang  in  the  choir.  He  loved 
people,  always  having  time  to  visit.  The  people  would 
tell  him  all  their  troubles  and  share  their  joys  and 
happiness  with  him.  We  were  always  the  last  ones  to 
leave  the  church.  When  he  was  younger  and  lived  in 
Grovaunt,  Wyoming,  he  directed  and  played  for  the 
dances  in  Jackson,  Wyoming,  playing  the  saxophone. 
Others  who  came  for  a  visit  at  the  May  ranch  were 
Rhule  and  Gladys  Leonardson  and  my  brother.  Vernal 
and  wife  Luzelle  Larsen. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1975,  Clifton 
attempted  to  lite  the  gas  water  heater  at  10:00  p.m. 
He  said  he  lit  3  matches  before  it  exploded.  He 
couldn't  understand  himself  doing  that.  I  was  in  bed 
when  all  of  a  sudden  I  heard  this  terrible  noise  and 
everything  tearing  apart.  I  was  tossed  around  in 
bed.  I  went  to  see  what  had  happened  and  "Cliff'  was 
saying,  "help  me,  help  me."  AUyn,  his  son,  who 
lived  close  by,  and  a  nephew  came  in  and  they  got 
him  out  of  the  basement.  Allyn  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  call  the  ambulance.  We  put  him  in  the  car 
and  headed  for  Dubois  where  the  ambulance  was 
waiting.  They  drove  us  to  the  LDS  Hospital  in  Idaho 
Falls;  they  couldn'.t  help  him,  so  transported  him  by 
plane  to  the  Salt  Lake  City  Burn  center  where  he 
died  September  15,  1975. 

His  funeral  services  were  held  September  18, 
1975,  in  the  Beaver  Creek  Ward  in  Dubois.  We  were 
only  married  2  months.  I  really  appreciated  Allyn  and 
Yvonne  May  and  their  children. 

I  have  since  picked  up  the  pieces  and  made  a 
new  life  for  myself.  I  feel  fortunate  to  have  found 
another  mate,  Fern  Edwards. 


Fern  &  Eudora 

Our  home  is  in  Terreton,  Idaho.   We  enjoy  having  our 

families  visit  us  and  attending  the  Senior  Citizens 

gatherings  at  Terreton  and  Dubois,  and  the  association 

of  old  friends. 

COMPILKI)     BY     RUIXJRA     SMITH     RASMUSSEN    MAY 

HOWARDS 


DONALD  MYERS  RASMUSSEN  SR. 


Rasmus.sen  Sons— 
.John,  Orson.  Mvers.  "Ted" 

Donald  Myers  Rasmussen  Sr.  and  LaPH 
"Pat"  Roberts  were  married  in  July  of  1946,  J 
Montpelier,  Idaho.  On  their  first  Christmas  togeth, 
Dad  gave  Mom  a  Holy  Bible  (I  just  found  it  amon 
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Mom's  things).  Their  first  child,  Donald  Myers 
Rasmussen,  Jr.  was  born  on  February  27,  1947,  in 
Montpelier  and  ruimed  after  his  father  and  grandfather. 
1,  Jeri  Rasmussen  Blankenburg  was  born  less  than  a 
year  later  on  February  18,  1948,  also  in  Montpelier. 
I  proceed  to  tease  my  big  brother  through  our 
adolescence  about  not  being  able  to  tell  me  what  to  do 
because  for  those  9  days  days  we  were  the  same  age! 
I  was  "Don"  and  Pat's  only  daughter. 

A  younger  brother  died  shortly  after  birth  on 
September  27,  1950.  Then,  on  August  29,  1952, 
Monte  Roy  Rasmussen,  the  baby  of  the  family  came 
into  the  world  and  won  all  our  hearts! 

I  am  living  in  Sheridan,  Wyoming,  where  the 
kids  and  I  moved  back  to  after  "Ed's"  death  in  1982. 
I  work  full-time  at  the  Sheridan  County  YMCA  as  the 
Membership  Secretary.  I  don't  know  that  it  is 
pertinent  to  the  story,  but  our  mother,  "Pat",  died  on 
October  17,  1989. 

COMPLIED  BY  .rKRl  BLANKElSmjRG 


GOODLIER  "GOOD"  RASMUSSEN 
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"Good"  &  Children- 
Carrie.  Margaret.  Bettv. 
Elna.  Orson.  Myers 

Orson  Rasmussen  remembers  his  father  being 
tern,  but  kind.  He  was  devoted  to  his  family  and  a 
irm  believer  of  right  and  wrong.  When  it  came  to 
iscipline,  he  always  sat  down  and  talked  it  over,  then 


asked  what  the  punishment  should  be.  Usually  the 
child  said  a  spanking,  so  he  would  turn  them  over  his 
knee  and  apply  a  few  swats  with  his  hand.  After  this, 
he'd  say,  "now  you  know  better,  you  won't  have  to  do 
that  again." 

The  kids  were  trained  to  call  their  elders  by 
"Mister  or  Misses"—  kids  and  hired  men  could  be 
called  by  first  names.  They  were  never  allowed  to 
even  use  slang  in  the  presence  of  a  lady  in  the  house. 
Each  child  had  chores  to  do.  Whenever,  "Good"  went 
to  Spencer  he  always  took  one  or  two  boys  with  him. 
"Good"  was  born  in  Kaysville,  Utah,  July  14,  1861, 
the  son  of  Hans  Goodlieb  Carl  Rasmussen  and  Anna 
Margretha  Hansen  Rasmussen.  His  parents  originated 
from  Denmark. 

"Good"  was  an  only  child.  The  father  died 
when  "Good"  was  two  years  old.  His  mother  married 
a  Jensen  and  was  the  5th  wife.  When  "Good"  was 
twelve  years  old  he  left  home.  In  later  years  his 
mother  lived  in  Hyrum,  Utah,  and  would  come  and 
visit  in  the  summers.  He  also  had  several  half  sisters 
by  both  his  dad  and  mother. 

"Good"  was  very  active  in  community  affairs, 
especially  school.  He  helped  with  the  building  of  the 
first  Kilgore  school.  The  folks  liked  to  picnic  at  the 
Old  Bowery  which  was  a  spot  out  in  the  field  where 
Hagenbarth's  feedlot  is.  Harmons  started  up  a 
sawmill  in  that  area  and  were  all  for  cutting  down  the 
big  trees  from  the  picnic  grounds.  "Good"  got  that 
stopped,  since  it  was  going  to  spoil  the  picnic  spot. 

Hamiltonian  horses  were  raised  on  the  ranch, 
as  well  as  cattle.  These  were  teams  for  buggies. 
Some  worked  too.,  but  mostly  they  used  draft  horses 
for  plowing.  One  time  Orson  was  an  hour  and  forty 
minutes  with  a  team  from  Kilgore  to  Spencer  on  a 
snow  road-Spencer  Harwood  always  bought  the  extra 
hay  and  the  ranch  charged  groceries  at  his  store. 
Once  a  year  they'd  see  who  owed  who  and  settle  up. 

"Good"  had  his  own  coal  mine  site  -which 
was  different  from  the  site  refered  to  as  the  Kilgore 
coal  mine.  He'd  always  go  up  in  late  fall  or  early 
winter  for  a  supply  for  fuel.  He  and  Ernest  Conrad 
took  a  team-  Teddy,  a  Hamiltonian  stud,  and  Fox, 
and  went  up  to  the  mine.  The  horses  got  to  fighting. 
Fox  got  loose  and  came  home,  so  next  day  "Good" 
and  Ernest  came  home  with  one  horse.  Teddy 
hitched,  and  Ernest  and  "Good"  took  turns  holding  up 
the  other  end  of  the  neck  yoke.    They  had  some  coal 
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on  too,  but  not  as  much  as  planned.  They  had  to 
come  home  in  a  bhzzard  too.  Though  "Good"  worked 
his  claim,  the  family  didn't  know  where  it  was. 

Grandmother  Rasmussen  took  out  a  desert 
claim  on  the  south  side  of  Button  Butte.  To  prove  up 
on  your  land,  you  had  to  put  water  on  so  much  of  it. 
There  was  only  one  way  to  get  water  to  it,  and  that 
was  build  a  ditch.  "Good"  went  up  a  mile  and  a  half 
or  more  above,  on  the  creek,  and  came  down  through 
timber  and  went  east  of  a  spring  where  Orson  and 
Roscoe  Smith  later  built  a  shack.  Then  he  angled 
around  the  Butte  and  appeared  to  climb  the  Butte,  then 
around  the  west  end  of  the  Butte,  and  put  in  a 
reservoir,  to  get  water  on  the  land  below— where  he 
had  an  alfalfa  patch. 

He  built  the  ditch  with  a  spirit  level  on  a 
board  and  a  shovel.  When  there  was  slack  time 
everyone  worked  on  the  ditch.  Orson  thought  they 
had  to  get  water  on  the  property  in  three  years  to 
prove  up  -but,  he  said,  it  probably  took  three  years  to 
build  the  ditch. 

One  summer  when  Jack  Anderson  came  out  to 
the  ranch,  he  wondered  why  "Good"  wanted  to  live  in 
such  an  awful  place.  "Good"  replied  that  some  day 
that  place  would  be  worth  $10,000. 

At  the  time  of  "Good's"  death,  he  was 
negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  the  property  now 
known  as  the  Hillman  ranch  from  Bartlett  in  St. 
Anthony.  After  his  death  Mr.  Bartlett  came  and  asked 
Annie  if  she  wanted  to  go  on  with  the  deal.  When  she 
wasn't  sure,  he  gave  her  the  money  "Good"  had 
previously  given  him,  $5,000  back.  "Good"  also  had 
plans  for  buying  all  of  the  school  section.  Harwood 
had  the  southeast  160  acres.  When  Wood  Live  Stock 
Company  brought  sheep  in  they'd  trail  over  the 
Rasmussen  ground  and  that  would  clean  up  the  cattle 
pasture. 

After  "Good's"  death,  September  7,  1913,  in 
Spencer,  the  school  board  hired  daughters,  Carrie  and 
Margaret,  to  teach  in  Kilgore,  so  they  could  stay  at 
home  and  help  their  mother.  "Good"  had  been  injured 
at  home  with  the  hay  staker.  The  family  was  enroute 
to  the  doctor  when  "Good"  passed  away. 

Both  "Good"  and  Annie  are  buried  in  the 
Kilgore  Cemetery. 

TAPED  MEMORIES  OF  SON\ORSON  RASMUSSEN  BY 
ALEENE  FREDERIKSEN  COMPILED  BY  B.IS 


ANNIE  ANDERSON  RASMUSSEN 

Born  of  immigrant  parents,  at  Mill  Creek, 
Utah,  November  10,  1864,  Annie  Anderson  began  as 
an  ordinary  person,  living  an  ordinary  life. 

Her  father  Peer  Anderson,  joined  the  L.  D.  S. 
Church  in  Sweden,  and  married  Karna  Olsdatter  in 
Denmark.  Migrating  to  America  in  1860,  they  made 
their  way  to  Utah  to  live  among  other  pioneers. 

When  Annie  was  16  her  mother  died;  the  hard 
work  of  pioneering  had  taken  its  toll.  Within  a  year 
her  father  had  taken  a  new  wife,  a  young  girl  barely 
older  than  Annie.  This  caused  a  great  ache  in  her 
heart  and  she  soon  left  home  to  do  housework  for 
other  families  in  the  Logan  area. 

For  sometime  she  worked  for  a  rich  Jewish 
family.  This  experience  was  to  influence  her  life  in 
the  years  to  come,  because  here  she  learned  to 
appreciate  the  "niceties  of  life".  She  saw  nice  dishes, 
linens  and  manners  and  later  tried  to  bring 
appreciation  for  them  into  her  own  home. 

A  sister,  Betsy,  had  married  N.  W.  McMillan 
and  was  living  at  Salem,  Idaho.  Others  of  the 
Anderson  family  were  close  by  at  Independence, 
Idaho.    Annie  eventually  made  her  way  there. 

Another  friend,  "Good"  Rasmussen,  was  also 
in  Idaho.  Much  of  his  background  was  similar  to  hers 
and  their  sympathies  drew  them  together.  "Good"  had 
been  working  on  the  railroad  in  Montana.  He  passed 
through  Camas  Meadows  with  a  team  and  Wagon, 
June  22,  1888,  on  his  way  to  Independence,  Idaho,  to 
visit  the  Anderson  Family. 

Here  he  took  time  to  scout  the  area  and  mark 
the  place  of  his  future  home  on  the  "Lone  Cotton 
Wood  Ranch".  The  name  being  derived  from  the  lone 
cotton  wood  he  found  growing  there.  Other  cotton 
woods  grow  there  today.  Before  leaving  for 
Independence  on  the  24th  he  laid  out  some  logs  for  the 
barn  and  marked  the  site  for  the  house.  "Good"  chose 
this  special  spot  for  his  ranch  because  there  was  an  old 
hay  press  there  and  he  took  this  to  mean  good  hay 
crops  grew  there  too. 

After  visiting  at  Independence  he  returned  July 
8,  to  begin  erecting  the  needed  buildings.  Work  was 
begun  the  next  day  on  a  cozy  3-room  house  and  two 
out-buildings.  One  for  his  team  and  the  other  for  a 
cow  and  calf  he'd  gotten  in  payment  of  a  debt. 
"Good"  hewed  the  logs  for  these  buildings  himself; 
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however,  he  and  two  others  put  up  enough  hay  to  last 
the  winter.    His  share  was  25  ton. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day,  November  26,  1888, 
"Good"  and  Annie  were  married  at  the  home  of  N. 
W.  Millar,  near  Rexburg.  The  following  day  they 
started  for  their  home  on  Camas  Meadows,  arriving  at 
the  Lone  Cotton  Wood  Ranch  that  evening.  "Good" 
bought  a  cook  stove  and  heater,  six  chairs,  and  a  bed 
to  go  with  the  table,  cupboard  and  wood  box  he'd 
built  during  the  summer.  Wedding  presents  of  pretty 
glassware  and  dishes  brightened  up  the  cabin. 

They  spent  their  honey-moon  here  alone,  for 
they  were  among  the  very  first  settlers  of  Camas 
Meadows.  At  this  time  there  were  about  10  places 
settled:  Six  bachelors,  Swan,  Ching,  McCullough, 
Walker  and  Surface  as  well  as  a  Frenchman,  whose 
name  she  couldn't  remember.  His  kindness  she  did 
remember  often,  for  he  gave  her  a  dozen  eggs,  the 
first  she'd  had  for  sometime  after  coming  to  Camas 
Meadow.  Four  families  also  lived  there,  the  Owens 
who  had  several  children;  Churchill's  with  lots  of 
children,  Hancocks  with  three  boys,  and  themselves. 

There  was  a  light  snow  that  winter,  just  18 
inches.  The  next  winter  1889-1890  more  than  made 
up  for  it,  with  what  was  to  be  considered  a  normal 
snow  cover.  When  the  snow  was  packed  and  crusted 
in  the  spring  there  was  4  1/2  feet.  "Good"  made  a 
sleigh  and  in  the  early  morning  hours  they  could  trot 
that  big  team  over  the  crust. 

The  nearest  post  office  was  Kilgore  and 
Churchill  was  the  first  postmaster.  When  he  moved 
away  the  post  office  was  moved  to  the  Rasmussen 
home,  and  was  there  for  about  7  years. 

The  first  school  was  a  log  cabin  down  in  the 
pasture,  across  the  road  from  Betty  Bennett's  house 
and  south  of  it.  (now  the  K.L.  Bennett  home,  and 
since  then,  the  road  has  been  moved  a  bit  west.) 

Annie  always  liked  to  have  the  teacher  stay 
with  them,  in  the  interest  of  having  a  little  of  the 
niceties  of  culture  exposed  to  her  young  family. 

The  second  year  they  were  here,  three  families 
of  Bennetts,  Jim,  Tom  and  their  father,  and  the 
Talbots  came  to  Camas  Meadows.  These  young 
families  rejoiced  when  Dr.  Turtan  joined  them.  He 
was  such  a  boon  to  the  women  having  babies. 

On  October  13,  1889,  the  first  girl  baby, 
Margaret,  was  born.  Johnny  Owens  was  apparently 
the  first  baby  born  in  Camas  Meadows.    Two  women 


came  to  help  her  through  a  hard  time.  The  next  day 
she  sat  up  in  bed  and  bathed  the  baby.  "Good"  helped 
her,  and  her  youngest  sister,  Caroline,  about  12,  did 
lots  of  things  like  cooking  and  cleaning. 

Other  children  joining  the  family  were: 
Carrie  -  August  10,  1891,  Elizabeth  -  July  27,  1893, 
Elna  -  June  18,  1896'  Myers  -  August  6,  1900,  Orson 
-  August  7,  1902,  John  -  August  29,  1904,  Ted  -  June 
3,  1907. 
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Annie  Rasmu.ssen  With  Dash  Churn 

A  dinner  station  for  the  stages  going  to 
Yellowstone  from  Beaver  was  established  in  the 
Rasmussen  home.  Game  and  fish  were  plentiful  so  a 
east  visiting  the  Park  had  to  take  their  own  provisions 
and  were  glad  to  take  along  grandmothers  butter. 

The  family  became  acquainted  with  many 
dignitaries,  and  the  first  son,  Myers  was  named  for 
Myers  of  the  Liggett  and  Myers  Tobacco  Company, 
who  was  no  stranger  in  their  home.  He  was  so 
touched  with  this  he  sent  the  family  a  check. 

Like  other  families  in  Camas  Meadows  they 
anxiously  awaited  the  return  of  the  curlew  birds  in  the 
spring.  These  birds  nested  in  the  hay  meadows  and 
everyone  searched  out  the  treasure  they  held  -  fresh 
eggs,  such  a  treat  after  a  long  winter. 
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Spring  brought  mud  as  well  as  eggs.  School 
was  let  out  the  end  of  March  because  the  roads  were 
so  bad.  A  team  would  have  to  be  put  out  on  a  chain 
on  the  end  of  a  buggy  tongue  to  get  through  many  bad 
places. 

Like  many  of  their  neighbors  they  enjoyed 
telephones  from  the  service  provided  by  Mr.  Harwood 
in  Spencer,  during  those  early  years  following  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

"Good"  had  built  a  large  pond  which  was  an 
attraction  for  neighbors  and  family  alike.  They 
enjoyed  both  boating  and  fishing  here.  Sunday 
afternoons  young  folks  also  enjoyed  croquet  and  other 
entertainment  at  the  Rasmussen  home.  This  home  had 
become  a  gathering  place  for  everyone  and  "Good" 
had  become  a  respected  leader  in  the  community. 

In  August  of  1912  the  entire  family  laid  the 
corner  stones  for  a  new  two  story  frame  house  they 
were  going  to  build.  By  this  time  Annie  and  "Good" 
had  eight  children  and  their  holdings  were  in  excess  of 
one  thousand  acres.  They  raised  cattle  and  hay.  The 
hay  would  be  stacked  loose  in  the  summer  to  be  baled 
in  the  winter  and  hauled  to  Spencer  for  shipment  to 
Butte  for  the  horses  and  mules  working  in  the  mines 
there.  Until  August,  1913,  they  had  worked  hard 
together,  with  very  little  sickness  or  trouble. 
However  this  day  "Good"  was  injured  in  the  field 
while  haying.  They  were  stacking  hay  when  a  cable 
broke,  letting  the  stacker  fall  on  him.  Their  faith  was 
great,  (their  religious  preferences  being  focused  on 
Christian  Science)  and  they  were  certain  he  would  be 
healed;  however,  two  weeks  later  he  died. 

Through  the  heart  break  and  sorrow  of  this 
loss  Annie  continued  to  guide  and  comfort  her  young 
family,  as  well  as  to  manage  the  place.  With  the  help 
of  the  family's  hired  man  "Al"  Godfrey  they  stayed  on 
at  the  Lone  Cotton  Wood  Ranch  for  a  number  of 
years.  Later  they  rented  it  out  until  the  boys  were 
out  of  school  and  could  take  over. 

The  partially  built  new  home  was  contracted 
to  Jackson  Brothers  and  completed  in  August  1914. 
This  new  home  had  a  big  water  tank  in  the  basement 
so  water  could  be  pumped  to  the  kitchen  sink  and 
bathroom.  The  house  also  contained  a  convenient 
pantry  just  off  the  kitchen,  a  fire  place  in  the  parlor, 
and  many  other  wonderful  things  the  family  had 
dreamed  about  while  in  the  cabin.  (The  house  still 
stands;  it  and  some  of  the  land  belongs  to  "Cliff' 


Hillman,  and  is  used  as  a  summer  residence). 

From  1936  until  1953  she  made  her  home  in 
Pocatello,  and  shared  it  with  a  half  brother,  Olin,  for 
a  number  of  years.  During  these  years  she  enjoyed 
getting  back  to  Kilgore  for  summer  visits.  She  was  an 
early  riser,  and  when  at  our  home  would  have  been 
out  for  a  morning  walk  before  I  rubbed  the  sleep  from 
my  eyes.  She  liked  to  watch  me  make  butter  and 
bread  as  my  small  batches  would  soon  be  out  of  the 
way.  Thinking  back  to  the  days  when  she  made  so 
much  butter  this  was  always  a  marvel  to  her. 

In  1941,  Annie  requested  a  blessing  from  a 
patriarch.  In  the  later  years  one  sentence  kept 
coming  back  to  her.  "But  I  bear  record  to  you  while 
these  are  true  and  the  Lord  loves  you  because  of  your 
true  life,  seek  that  you  may  know."  She  had  been 
seeking  all  her  life  and  had  found  many  gems  of  truth 
in  different  religions. 

Seriously  ill,  and  delirious,  she  was  taken  to 
the  hospital  in  January  1956.  Two  elders  were  sent 
for,  and  they  blessed  her  and  prayed  for  her.  She 
recovered  to  complete  her  work  on  earth. 

While  in  the  hospital,  she  was  told  her 
baptismal  records  were  lost.  As  the  St.  Anthony 
baptismal  font  was  broken  she  was  advised  against 
rebaptism.  She  was  not  to  be  deterred  -  insisting,  "If 
you  think  the  water  in  the  font  is  too  cold,  chop  a  hole 
in  the  ice  in  the  river  and  I'll  be  baptized  there." 

At  the  age  of  91  she  was  rebaptized,  and  four 
weeks  later  received  her  endowments  and  was  sealed 
to  Good  in  the  temple  in  Idaho  Falls.  At  the  age  of 
92.  (Elna,  the  last  surviving  child,  passed  on  March 
25,  2992  at  Pocatello,  Idaho,  with  burial  at  the 
Mountain  View  Cemetery. 

A  paragraph  from  her  Life  Sketch  by  a 
granddaughter  Enid  B.  Hunter  truly  reflects  her  life. 
"Obscure  and  humble  examples  are  not  often  called 
great  examples.  Within  this  family,  we  should  and  do 
recognize  Grandmother  as  an  example.  Her  life  is  a 
pattern  of  courage  and  of  fortitude;  of  love  and  of 
great  patience.  She  lived  by  the  highest  standard  of 
personal  ideals.  To  each  one  of  us  she  has  given  a 
store  of  individually  significant  memories  that  are 
lessons  in  living,  and  they  form  a  very  rich  and  rare 
heritage." 

COMPILED  BY  EILEEN  BENNETT/ORSON  RASlVfUSSEN 
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GEORGE  A.  AND  LUANN  RASMUSSEN 


Bob"  Tavenner.  Vera  Thomas, 


George  Rasmussen.  Bonnie  Bond. 
Edward  Nordbv  (1948) 


I,  George  A.  Rasmussen,  came  to  Clark 
County  in  1937  when  Dad  first  went  into  the  grocery 
business,  and  lived  there  while  I  was  growing  up. 

I  was  born  July  19,  1931,  at  Ladunta, 
Colorado.  I  was  the  son  of  Orson  A.  and  Annie 
Rasmussen,  formerly  of  Kilgore,  Idaho.  Annie's 
parents  were  George  and  Myrde  Goode  of  Dubois.  I 
have  one  sister,  Betty  Ann  Rasmussen,  who  married 
Mac  Wagoner  of  Birch  Creek.  They  reside  in  Dubois. 

I  attended  grade  school  and  high  school  in 
Dubois.  My  senior  class  was  the  last  class  to  graduate 
from  the  Dubois  High  school.  Since  the  school 
consolidation  it  has  been  known  as  the  Clark  County 
high  school.  My  sister  and  I  walked  to  school.  Some 
of  my  teachers  were:  Mrs.  Robbins  5th  and  6th 
grade,  Mrs.  Randall  and  Mr.  McCarton  in  high 
school.  Some  of  the  activities  at  school  that  I 
participated  in  were  basketball,  baseball,  play  day,  and 
graduation  exercises.  I  went  to  Idaho  State  College 
1949-1951  and  to  the  University  of  Idaho  1954-1956. 

We  always  had  a  telephone  and  an  indoor 
bathroom  in  Dubois.  Our  home  was  heated  with  coal. 
We  raised  a  garden,  chickens,  and  had  a  milk  cow. 
I  worked  in  Dad's  store,  took  care  of  the  milk  cow, 
and  the  garden. 

I  attended  the  Baptist  church. 

Some  of  my  hobbies  were  wood  working  and 
training  barrel  horses.  I  remember  the  county  fairs, 
but  I  didn't  take  part  in  them.     I  was  active  in  the 


Masons,  and  Shrine  Burn  Hospital. 

One  of  the  early  businesses  I  recall  was  the 
Rasmussen  Food  Store.  Our  earliest  mode  of  travel 
was  by  car  and  horse.  My  family  made  a  living  with 
a  store,  cafe,  and  hotel  on  main  street  in  Dubois. 

I  now  work  at  the  Arnett  Brokerage  Company 
in  El  Paso,  Texas.  I  remember  my  first  job  in  Dubois 
was  at  the  age  of  12. 

I  met  my  wife  while  in  the  Air  Force  in 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  We  were  married  there 
July  28,  1953,  where  we  made  our  first  home. 

Our  children  are:  Greg  Rasmussen,  born  at 
Moscow,  Idaho,  June  19,  1956,  now  living  in  El 
Paso,  Texas;  he  has  2  children,  Andy  and  Amy.  G. 
Allen  Rasmussen  born  November  7,  1957,  at 
Monticello,  Utah;  now  he  and  his  wife,  Kathleen,  are 
living  in  Logan,  Utah;  Johnna  Rasmussen,  born  March 
21,  1963  at  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  now  living  at 
El  Paso,  Texas.  She  married  Terry  Walker  and  they 
are  the  parents  of  two  daughters,  Nikki  and  Sonne. 

My  mother,  Ann,  passed  away  following  an 
extended  illness,  January  20,  1954,  and  is  buried  at 
the  Fielding  Memorial  cemetery  in  Idaho  Falls. 

Dad  continued  to  live  in  Dubois  and  later 
married  Juanita  Leonardson  Hart  June  26,  1959. 

My  grandfadier  and  grandmother.  Good  and 
Annie  Rasmussen  lived  in  Kilgore.  Both  are  buried  at 
the  Kilgore  Cemetery.  My  grandparents,  George  and 
MyrUe  Good  are  buried  in  the  Idaho  Falls  Rose  Hill 
Cemetery. 

I  remember  how  I  liked  the  good  old  days,  as 
the  pace  was  much  slower. 

COMPILED  BY  GEORGE  RASIVtUSSEN 


GOODLIEB,  M.  (MYERS)  RASMUSSEN 

Born  August  6,  1900,  at  Kilgore  to  "Good" 
and  Annie  Rasmussen.  Died  February,  1964.  He 
attended  school  in  Kilgore  and  graduated  from  high 
school  at  St.  Anthony,  then  from  commercial  college 
at  Tyler,  Texas. 

In  1932  he  moved  to  Nampa,  and  attended 
night  school  at  Nampa  business  school  in  1959. 

He  served  in  the  Signal  Corp  in  World  War  11 
as  a  private  first  class.    He  was  employed  at 
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Robertson  Wholesale  Company  for  31  years,  retiring 
because  of  ill  health.  He  was  a  Mason  and  member  of 
the  Order  of  Eastern  Star,  also  the  American  Legion. 
He  served  on  Youth  Employment  Advisory  Committee 
in  Nampa  for  3  years. 

Two  sons  from  his  first  marriage  to  Orvilla 
were:  Donald  and  Boyd.    They  were  later  divorced. 

On  April  2,  1943,  he  married  Myra 
Clendening. 

There  is  a  story  in  the  family  that  before 
Myers  was  born,  Mr.  Myers  of  Liggett  and  Myers 
Tobacco  Company  was  passing  through  and  was  at  the 
Rasmussen  home.  He  was  known  to  the  Rasmussens 
because  of  previous  trips  through  by  stage.  He  told 
Mrs.  Rasmussen  that  if  she  had  a  boy  and  named  him 
Myers,  he'd  give  them  $100,  which  he  did. 

COMPILED  FROM  FAMILY  RECORDS  &  OBIT 


HENRY  AND  AGNES  RASMUSSEN,  SR 

Agnes  Buhl  Rasmussen  was  born  in  Jellova, 
Germany  on  January  11,  1879.  Her  life  in  the  United 
States  began  on  May  17,  1893,  when,  at  the  age  of 
14,  she  arrived  in  New  York  City  and  traveled  on  to 
Briarville,  Minnesota,  with  her  parents,  Thomas  and 
Julia  Widera  Buhl.  At  16  she  joined  cousins  in  Great 
Falls,  Montana,  and  worked  as  a  waitress  at  the  Park 
Hotel.  Agnes  could  not  speak  English,  so  working  as 
a  waitress  was  not  always  an  easy  task.  After  four 
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years  at  the  Park  Hotel,  she  moved  to  Soda  Springs, 
Idaho.  Later  she  moved  to  Pocatello  where  she  met 
Henry  Rasmussen. 

Henry  was  born  in  Manhattan,  Kansas  on  June 
18,  1876,  the  son  of  Sophia  Helingan  and  Lewis 
Rasmussen. 

In  1901  he  came  to  Dubois  and  worked  for 
Denning  and  S wager.  He  was  a  product  of  the  west 
and  many  times  hinted  of  tales  of  outlaws  and 
moonshine.  He  knew  and  aided  some  of  the  more 
colorful  characters  of  the  times,  one  of  whom, 
according  to  legend  was  Whispering  Smith. 

Agnes  and  Henry  were  married  on  September 
12,  1902  in  Pocatello,  Idaho.  They  moved  to  Dubois 
the  same  year.  It  was  here  they  lived  and  raised  their 
family.    Most  of  them  were  also  buried  in  Dubois. 

There  were  eight  children  in  the  family, 
Adelaide,  Leona,  Henry,  Jr.  "Bud",  Gertrude,  Mary, 
Beatrice,  Louis  and  Eileen.  The  Rasmussen  family 
was  always  very  close  and  had  deep  feeling  for  each 
other.  The  family  lived  in  several  homes  in  the 
community,  but  the  one  with  the  most  memories  was 
the  "ranch",  a  dry  farm  north  of  town.  Here  Agnes 
watched  her  children  grow  and  watched  them  enjoy 
the  finer  things  in  life  such  as  scaling  the  walls  of  the 
creek  canyon,  playing  "house",  and  devising  their  own 
games.  These  games  were  limited  only  by  their 
imagination.  On  cold  winter  days  she  watched  them 
catch  the  school  wagon  pulled  by  a  team  of  horses, 
which  carried  them  home  across  the  frozen  creek 
when  they  returned  from  school  in  the  midst  of  a 
blizzard.  When  the  younger  children  were  still  in 
school,  Agnes  and  Henry  moved  to  the  home  near 
town. 

These  were  depression  years  and  times  were 
very  hard  for  Henry,  Agnes  and  their  young  family. 
World  War  I  and  the  depression  were  devastating 
years  for  everyone  in  Dubois.  To  find  the  men 
"borrowing"  coal  from  the  freight  trains  was  not  an 
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uncommon  sight.   The  winters  were  cold,  insulation  in 
the  homes  was  unheard  of,  and  fuel  was  scarce. 

During  these  hard  times,  an  additional  tragedy 
struck  the  Rasmussen  family.  In  1926,  I^uis,  at  the 
age  of  12,  passed  away  with  a  kidney  disease.  In 
1930,  Beatrice  passed  away  at  the  age  of  27.  She  was 
married  and  left  two  children.  Her  husband  was 
James  Smith  of  Pocatello.  The  remainder  of  Henry 
and  Agnes'  children  grew  to  adulthood,  married,  and 
gave  their  parents  a  total  of  fourteen  grandchildren. 

Louis  and  Beatrice  preceded  Henry  in  death 
and  Louis,  Beatrice,  Henry,  Jr.  "Bud",  and  Leona 
preceded  Agnes. 

Agnes  remained  in  the  home  to  which  she  and 
Henry  moved  from  their  "ranch"  north  of  town  until 
after  the  death  of  Henry  in  1959.  She  then  moved  to 
a  small  home  closer  to  town;  however,  she  returned  to 
the  "old  place"  every  summer  until  Thanksgiving  of 
1964.  Again  tragedy  struck  this  woman  in  the  form 
of  a  fire  which  destroyed  her  old  home.  The  old 
home  contained  many  memories  as  well  as  material 
things—it  was  a  blow  from  which  she  never  fully 
recovered.  Fortunately,  she  was  not  physically 
harmed  by  the  fire.  She  still  continued  to  water  the 
trees  at  the  old  home  that  had  burned  to  the  ground. 

In  his  later  years,  after  the  west  tamed  down, 
Henry  worked  for  the  United  States  Government  at  the 
Sheep  Experiment  Station  until  he  reached  the 
mandatory  retirement  age  of  65.  At  that  time  he  went 
to  work  for  Paul  Stoltz  at  the  local  pool  hall  next  to 
the  old  Rasmussen  Hotel. 

In  1948  Henry  became  the  first  caretaker  of 
the  Dubois  Cemetery.  The  people  of  Dubois 
remembered  him  best  for  his  work  there.  At  the  age 
of  72,  Henry  began  clearing  cobblestones,  planting 
grass,  planting  trees,  and  beautifying  the  cemetery. 
The  Dubois  Cemetery  had  always  been  a  project  of  the 
Rasmussen  family.  Agnes  always  had  a  deep  concern 
for  the  lack  of  flowers,  trees,  and  general  beauty 
there.  She  carried  many  gallons  of  water  to  the 
cemetery  before  water  was  piped  in  to  bring  life  to  the 
arid  soil.  She  watered  once  a  week  every  summer 
until  Henry  was  officially  hired  by  the  city  to  become 
its  first  caretaker.  Henry  cared  for  the  cemetery  until 
his  death  on  April  30,  1959.  This  remarkable  man 
also  kept  a  large  garden  on  the  "old  place".  Henry 
always  had  a  garden,  but  Agnes  had  the  flowers.  She 
was  proud  of  the  many  strains  of  iris  she  raised,  and 


also  of  her  many  fine  trees.  The  old  home  was  like 
an  oasis  in  the  sage  desert. 

Henry  and  Agnes'  life  had  many  struggles  and 
tragedies;  however,  their  lives  also  had  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure.  In  later  years  both  Agnes  and  Henry  lived 
their  days  to  the  fullest  and  derived  great  pleasure  out 
of  the  simple  things  like  making  things  grow,  visiting 
friends,  traveling  to  visit  their  children  who  were 
spread  through  Utah,  Oregon  and  Idaho,  and  just 
caring  for  their  family.  Agnes  also  derived  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  form  raising  canaries  and  had  as 
many  as  52  at  one  time.  She  enjoyed  the  wild  birds 
in  the  yard  as  well  as  the  domestic  birds  in  her  house. 

They  received  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  from 
their  grandchildren.  Their  home  was  open  to  the 
young  people  and  during  the  summer,  grandchildren 
were  there  continually. 

Both  Henry  and  Agnes  were  Catholic—Henry 
was  converted  in  his  later  years.  She  attended  St. 
Peter's  Catholic  Church  in  Dubois  and  both  were 
buried  from  there.  Agnes  loved  the  little  white  frame 
church,  and  spent  many  hours  cleaning  it  when  a 
postcard  would  arrive  saying  that  Father  would  be 
there  to  say  Mass  the  following  Saturday  or  Sunday. 
Henry  was  buried  from  St.  Peter's  on  May  4,  1959. 
Shortly  before  his  death  on  April  30,  1959,  he  stated 
that  "Ma  will  last  another  ten  years."  She  was  buried 
from  St.  Peter's  on  June  10,  1969— ten  years,  one 
month  and  six  days  later.  She  passed  away  on  June  7, 
1969.  The  last  time  that  the  doors  were  open  for 
services  and  the  last  time  the  bell  rang  was  for  Agnes 
Rasmussen. 

Now  Dubois  can  claim  the  white  frame  church 
as  its  first  museum— a  fitting  memorial  to  Henry  and 
Agnes  Rasmussen  and  all  the  pioneers  of  Dubois. 

COMPILED  BY  CHARLENE  STOVER 


JOHN  ALLEN  RASMUSSEN 

John  Allen  Rasmussen  came  from  a  family  of 
eight  children-four  girls  and  four  boys.  He  was  born 
August  29,  1904  at  Kilgore,  Idaho  the  7th  child  and 
3rd  son  of  "Good"  and  Annie  Anderson  Rasmussen. 

As  a  boy,  growing  up,  there  was  plenty  of 
work  and  play  on  a  dairy  ranch. 

His  father  was  killed  by  a  hay  stacker  when 
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John  &  Ethelvn 

John  was  nine  years  old,  so  his  mother  and  the 
children,  with  the  help  of  hired  hands,  ran  the  ranch. 

They  did  rent  the  ranch  to  the  Guard  Miller 
family,  moving  into  St.  Anthony  for  a  time,  where 
John  graduated  from  the  eight  grade.  Then  they 
returned  to  the  ranch  and  John  later  graduated  from 
the  Dubois  High  School  in  1923  with  a  class  of  five 
students  including:  Dorothy  Dasch,  Virginia  Idol, 
lona  Swanstrum,  Sarah  Weaver  and  himself.  This 
class  joined  the  Clark  County  high  school  graduation 
for  their  fiftieth  class  reunion  in  1973. 

He  attended  Idaho  Technical  College,  which 
is  now  Idaho  State  University;  for  two  years,  and  to 
help  finance  his  education  he  played  the  drums  in  the 
dance  band.  John  had  played  the  drums  all  though  his 
school  years.  In  the  1920s  he  played  with  the  Kilgore 
Bunch,  who  were  John,  Ted,  Orson,  and  Myers--all 
brothers.  They  were  one  of  the  earlier  orchestras  in 
Kilgore.  After  them  came  Emil  Vadnais,  who  also 
played  the  drums,  and  John,  Alfred  Vadnais  the 
violin,  Orville  the  saxophone  and  Pearl  the  piano. 
After  Pearl  left  Francis  Zink  played  the  piano.  John 
also  played  with  the  Ross  Dunn  Orchestra. 

On  September  24,  1930,  he  married  Ethelyn 
Jenkins  in  St.  Anthony.  They  had  met  and  fallen  in 
love  when  she  had  helped  cook  for  a  crew  at  the 
Jackson  Sawmill  one  summer.  To  this  union  three 
daughters  were  born.  Joann,  who  married  Roy 
Stoddard  of  Dubois  and  now  lives  in  Monteview; 
Carole,  who  was  married  first  to  Ben  McKinley. 


When  he  passed  away,  she  married  Dale  Olsen  of 
Rigby.    Doris  married  Rulon  Grube  of  Ashton. 


Carole,  Joan.  Doris  &  Ethelvn 

John  helped  at  the  Kilgore  rodeo.  He  was 
always  the  ticket  taker  and  Ted  and  John  always 
furnished  the  stock. 

He  was  active  in  community  and  civic  affairs. 
From  the  time  he  was  twenty-one  years  old  he  served 
as  Representative  Precinct  Committeeman  from 
Kilgore  and  was  chairman  of  that  committee.  In  1937 
he  was  elected  to  the  State  House  of  Representatives 
from  Clark  County.  While  John  was  in  the  legislature 
he  was  working  on  the  Sun  Valley  to  Yellowstone 
Highway  with  Alfred  Vadnais  and  "Hop"  Thomas. 
They  decided  where  the  road  could  go  and  spent  much 
time  getting  the  right  of  way.  They  formed  a  caravan 
that  went  across  to  show  where  the  road  would  go. 
John  also  spent  much  time  getting  electricity  into 
Kilgore,  going  back  and  forth  between  the  REA  and 
Utah  Power  and  Light.  They  got  the  power  into 
Kilgore  with  Utah  Power  and  Light  with  the  people 
helping  do  part  of  the  work  in  1946.  Utah  Power  and 
Light  finally  put  the  line  in  from  Spencer.  John's 
place  was  wired  in  the  winter  and  it  was  a  joy  to  have 
electricity  in  the  spring  when  he  and  his  family  moved 
back  to  Kilgore. 

For  financial  reasons  John  discontinued  his 
work  in  the  legislature.  He  and  Ethelyn  were  in  the 
process  of  buying  400  acres  of  the  home  ranch. 

In  1959,  in  the  36th  session,  John  was  elected 
as  State  Senator  from  Clark,  and  was  an  active 
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member  and  chairman  of  the  Clark  County  Republican 
Precinct  Committee;  he  also  served  on  the  Livestock 
Committee,  Fish  and  Game  Committee,  the  Highway 
Committee,  Mines  and  Mining  Committee,  Printing 
and  Journal  Engrossed  Enrolled  Bills  Committee,  and 
important  Reclamation  and  Irrigation  Committee.  In 
addition  he  was  the  number  two  man  in  the  important 
Republican  Caucus  where  he  was  elected  to  serve  as 
secretary. 

His  last  term  was  in  1963  after  serving  for 
three  legislative  terms  in  the  Senate.  In  1962  he 
suffered  a  slight  heart  attack  and  later  a  stroke  that  left 
him  paralyzed  on  one  side  and  took  his  speech  away, 
but  only  for  a  short  time.  He,  very  soon,  was  able  to 
overcome  his  handicap  and  was  able  to  complete  his 
legislative  term.  Because  he  could  no  loner  do  hard 
physical  work  he  was  forced  to  sell  the  Kilgore  ranch, 
and  they  moved  to  Idaho  Falls  where  he  became  a  real 
estate  agent  and  salesman. 

A  few  years  later  another  problem  arose;  he 
became  legally  blind  and  was  unable  to  read,  or  drive, 
or  see  any  details,  and  he  sometimes  failed  to 
recognize  people.  On  Sunday  morning,  April  16,  he 
suffered  a  severe  heart  attack  and  was  rushed  to  the 
hospital.  The  following  Friday  night,  April  21,  1978, 
he  had  another,  which  took  his  life. 

John  was  baptized  into  the  LDS  church  in 
1966. 

John  was  a  servant,  as  well  as  a  leader 
throughout  his  life.  He  had  several  handicaps  to 
overcome,  but  he  was  always  cheerful.  He  not  only 
looked  at  the  bright  side  of  life,  but  at  all  the  good 
things  in  people. 

In  the  hospital,  the  last  week  of  his  life,  he 
was  joking  with  the  nurses  and  with  the  family, making 
us  all  feel  good. 

Marshal  and  Mary  Smith  in  February  1979, 
represented  our  family  at  the  House  and  the  Senate-it 
was  entered  in  their  Journal  that  particular  day.  I 
couldn't  go  because  I  had  a  broken  leg. 

John  was  proceeded  in  death  by  his  parents, 
two  sisters,  Margaret  Suthers  and  Cary  Smith,  and 
two  brothers,  Myers  and  Ted. 

ETHELYN  JENKINS  RASMUSSEN 

I,  Ethelyn,  was  born  and  raise  at  Parker, 
Idaho.     After  grade  school  and  two  years  of  high 


school  there,  I  went  to  Ricks  College  and  attended  two 
years  of  high  school  at  Ricks  and  two  years  of  college. 

My  father  and  mother  were  Henry  and  Emma 
Williams  Jenkins. 

When  I  first  met  John  I  had  gone  up  to 
Kilgore  with  Jeneal  Jackson  (Rasmussen)  to  attend  a 
dance  at  the  Kilgore  School  house  in  1928. 

The  next  summer  her  dad,  Mr.  Jackson,  asked 
my  folks  if  I  could  help  Jeneal  cook  for  the  men  that 
summer.  We  cooked  for  twelve  men—three  meals  a 
day.  1  worked  up  there  all  summer,  and  John  and  I 
went  together. 

The  next  year,  on  September  24,  1930,  John 
and  I  were  married.  It  was  the  start  of  the  depression 
and  times  were  hard  to  make  a  living.  There  weren't 
many  luxuries  and  few  necessities.  After  a  few  years, 
we  bought  the  home  ranch. 

The  home  ranch  was  called  the  Lone 
Cottonwood;  when  John's  father  came  to  this  country, 
there  was  an  old  baler  and  a  lone  cottonwood  tree  on 
the  bank  of  the  creek,  and  he  decided  if  they  had 
baled  hay  there  it  should  be  a  good  place  to  settle. 

The  Kilgore  store  was  the  gathering  place, 
especially  after  school,  and  on  Sunday  afternoons. 
We  would  all  go  to  there  to  visit.  People  didn't 

stay  late  because  they  had  their  chores  to  do,  but,  if 
you  wanted  to  visit,  you  went  to  the  store. 

I  attended  church  all  my  life.  I  held  several 
positions  in  Sunday  School,  Primary,  and  Relief 
Society.  All  of  my  life  I  sang  in  the  choirs  as  a 
soloist  with  my  daughter  accompanying  her.  Church 
was  only  held  once  in  awhile.  We  only  had  Hans 
Jensen  as  Presiding  Elder,  and  we  only  held  sacrament 
meetings  at  the  school  house,  when  I  lived  there. 

Sometimes  the  Hans  Jensen  family  were  the 
only  ones  that  attended,  until  the  Hunter  families 
moved  in  and  we  organized  and  had  sacrament 
meeting.  Relief  Society,  and  Primary.  As  time  went 
on  I  was  President  of  the  Relief  Society  with  Hannah 
Barney  and  Birdie  Hunter.  We  always  had  a  bazaar. 
We  would  work  all  summer  and  then  have  a  dinner 
and  carnival  with  it.  People  from  all  over  would 
attend. 

I  remember  when  Hanks  lived  in  the  Forest 
Service  building,  and  Mrs.  Hanks  ran  the  Kilgore 
store  while  her  husband  was  in  the  service.  They  had 
seven  children:  Hadley,  Blanch,  Sid,  Martha,  Ruby, 
May  and  Aldo. 
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Elna  and  "Bob"  Albano  ran  the  store  while 
"Bob"  was  in  the  first  World  War. 

I  remember  when  "Mart"  Harmon  buih  Idmon 
into  a  town.  There  was  a  hotel,  store,  garage,  barber 
shop,  and  a  bar  which  was  on  down  where  Earl 
Siepert's  later  lived. 

Zinks  bought  the  hotel  and  store  from  Harmon 
and  they  ran  it  for  awhile. 

When  I  went  to  Kilgore  there  weren't  any 
fences  from  Luther  Roberts,  and  Elsie  Jensen  clear  up 
to  the  John  Larick  places. 

When  the  Hunters  and  Peabodys,  and  Mr. 
Hail  had  the  Earl  Siepert  place  moved  in,  they  started 
building  fences.  The  Vadnais',  Melvin  Casper,  Julian 
and  Frank  Miller  were  already  there.  This  was  the 
start  of  the  fences;  Hanks  sold  the  store  and  not  long 
after  Olaf  Frederiksen  bought  the  store. 

When  Olif  decided  to  start  closing  the  store  on 
Sunday,  it  became  a  sad  day.  So  we  would  visit  at  the 
neighbors,  and  hope  we  would  run  onto  all  of  our 
friends  when  we  went  there. 

We  have  sixteen  grandchildren,  three  girls  and 
thirteen  boys.  Eight  grandsons  have  returned  from 
missions  for  the  LDS  church. 

As  of  1990  I  still  live  in  my  home  in  Idaho 
Falls.  I  visit  with  my  family  whenever  I  have  the 
opportunity.  I  am  fortunate  to  have  them  all  live  close 
by. 

COMPILED  BY  ETHELYN  .TENKINS  RASIViUSSEN 


JAMES  AND  NELLIE  A.  RASMUSSEN 

I,  Nellie  A.  Rasmussen,  was  born  January  14, 
1899.  My  husband,  James  Rasmussen,  was  born 
February  16,  1898,  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  His  father 
came  from  Lincoln  where  he  had  worked  as  captain  of 
the  fire  department.  They  called  him  "Cap"  Russell. 
In  Dubois  he  was  a  call  boy  for  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad. 

James  was  a  fireman  working  for  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad.  The  railroad  at  this  time  had  to  have 
helpers.  They  always  used  several  big,  steam 
locamotives  from  Dubois  going  up  to  Monida, 
Montana. 

Our   daughter,    Harriet  P.    Watson,    having 


worked  as  training  consultant  -  Bureau  of 
Apprenticeship  and  Training,  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Washington,  D.C.,  is  now  a  housewife.  She 
and  husband,  Richard,  live  in  Monteicello,  California. 
He  is  a  truck  driver,  owns  a  refrigerator  rig  and 
makes  runs  from  L.A.  to  Denver,  Colorado,  hauling 
food  supplies.  His  runs  begin  on  Saturday  and  he 
returns  home  on  Thursday.  They  have  four  daughters, 

COMPILED  BY  NELLIE  A.  RASMUSSEN. 


ORSON  RASMUSSEN 


Clark  County  Rodeo  Royalty-- 

Walter  Phillips.  Thelma  & 

Harry  Harn,  Orson  Rasmussen, 

Hazel  &  Afton  Thomas 

Growing  up  in  the  community  of  Kilgore 
holds  many  fond  memories  for  Orson  Rasmussen.  He 
was  the  sixth  child  of  Annie  Anderson  and  Good 
Rasmussen,  out  of  a  family  of  eight  children.  His 
family  was  the  second  family  to  move  into  the  area  in 
the  year  of  1886,  over  100  years  ago. 

He  was  born  August  7,  1902,  at  Kilgore,  to 
Goodlieb  and  Annie  Anderson  Rasmussen. 

His  dad  milked  cows,  because  his  mother 
insisted  it  was  the  only  way  they  could  have  ready 
cash.  They  would  ship  the  cream  by  5  and  10  gallon 
cans  to  the  Pocatello  creamery.  They  would  then 
return  the  empty  can  and  a  check  by  mail.  They 
would  take  the  full  cans  to  the  Kilgore  Store  where  the 
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mailman  would  pick  them  up,  hauling  them  to  the 
railroad  station  at  Spencer.  The  train  transported 
them  on  to  Pocatello,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  mail. 

His  mother  also  made  butter  and  sold  it 
regularly  to  the  Trude  ranch.  She  would  mold  it  in  a 
wooden  butter  mold,  wrap  it  in  paper,  pack  it  in  ice  in 
a  wooden  box  and  it  was  delivered  twice  a  week  to  the 
ranch  by  the  mailman. 

The  stage  coach  came  by  their  home  in 
Kilgore  from  Beaver  Canyon,  over  Porcupine  Pass  and 
on  across  into  Kilgore.  Usually  a  rider  could  ride 
ahead  to  let  his  mother  and  dad  know  what  the 
passengers  would  like  to  eat  -  fish  or  sagehens.  By 
the  time  they  arrived,  his  mother  would  have  the  meal 
on  the  table. 

Orson  often  wondered  just  how  his  mother  did 
all  the  things  she  did.  Baking  bread  was  an  everyday 
occurrence  of  some  six  to  eight  loaves. 

Around  Christmas  time  it  was  customary  to 
kill  about  twenty  head  of  hogs,  put  them  in  brine  and 
hang  up  to  dry.  Then  they  would  smoke  them  in 
apple  or  aspen  wood,  and  store  in  the  ice  house.  At 
the  ranch  they  had  ice  in  the  ice-house  the  year  round. 
This  was  an  annual  winter  job  to  go  to  the  creek  and 
cut  ice  and  store  it  at  home  in  the  ice  house. 

Kilgore  was  usually  a  good  place  to  grow  a 
garden  for  the  family. 

The  Rasmussen  family  loved  music.  Orson 
remembered  his  parents  purchasing  an  organ  which 
they  all  us  boys  learned  to  play. 

His  first  job  of  actually  earning  any  money 
was  helping  Mr.  Frederiksen  drive  a  team  of  horses 
while  baling  hay  from  a  stack  of  hay,  for  fifteen  cents 
a  day.   It  took  seven  days  to  bale  a  stack  of  hay. 

School  days  were  in  Kilgore  where  the  old 
school  still  stands  today.  When  the  community  needed 
a  school  the  people  would  just  get  together  and  build 
it.  If  the  weather  was  too  bad,  such  as  blizzards  in 
March,  school  would  be  closed.  In  earlier  years 
school  was  held  in  the  summer  months  to  allow  for  the 
time  it  was  closed  in  the  winter  months. 

Orson  lived  in  St.  Anthony  for  several  winter, 
where  he  attended  high  school,  then  would  move  back 
in  the  spring. 

As  a  young  man,  he  always  longed  for  a 
saxophone,  this  he  said  he  finally  saved  his  money 
for,  and  purchased  one  for  $50.00.  After  that  he 
about  drove  his  mother  crazy  learning  to  play  it.    His 


brother  "Ted"  learned  to  play  the  piano,  and  brother, 
"John"  the  drums.  "Ted"  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  form  an  orchestra,  which  they  did.  Joining 
their  band  at  Kilgore  was  Roscoe  Smith  and  James 
Lay  den.  When  the  brothers  attended  school  at 
Pocatello,  John  became  their  promoter  and  they  called 
ourselves,  "Idaho  Melody  Boys."  They  played  for  a 
lot  of  ward  dances  and  school  dances  in  Pocatello  and 
Tyhee.  When  they  went  back  to  the  ranch  they  played 
for  many  Kilgore  dances. 

Their  father  was  killed  at  the  ranch  during  a 
haying  accident  in  1913.  There  were  some  hard  times 
in  the  family  after  that.  They  were  in  the  process  of 
building  a  big  home  at  the  ranch. 

Orson  left  Kilgore  in  1925,  attended  Idaho 
State  University  at  Pocatello  and  Utah  State 
University.  He  then  began  working  at  Skaggs  for 
$7.50  a  week,  stocking  shelves  and  cleaning.  He 
eventually  was  transferred  to  Colorado,  where  he  met 
and  married  Anne  Elderina  Goode.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  George  and  Myrtle  Goode,  who  in  later 
years  made  their  home  in  Dubois.  George  died 
November  19,  1945,  Myrtle  died  April  3,  1955.  Both 
are  buried  at  the  Idaho  Falls  Rose  Hill  Cemetery. 

Anne  and  Orson  had  two  children—George  and 
Betty  Ann  (Wagoner). 


Last  Day  of  School  Picnic  at  Lidvs 
Anne  Rasmussen  center-right,  and  Verla  Webster 

In  1937  they  made  Dubois  their  permanent 
home,  in  a  portion  of  the  building  they  were  leasing 
for  their  business.  The  Palmer  Building  had  been 
taken  back  for  taxes,  so  Orson  paid  a  lease  of  $30.00 
a  month.  He  eventually  opened  a  grocery  store, 
"Rasmussen  Food  Store,"  then  started  remodeling  the 
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hotel  rooms,  one  by  one.  They  also  opened  the  cafe, 
which  his  wife,  Anne,  was  in  charge.  After  his  wife, 
passed  away,  he  sold  the  store  to  "Billy"  and  Helen 
Willes.  Annie  died  at  her  home  of  cancer,  January  20, 
1954.  She  was  buried  at  Idaho  Falls.  The  Dubois 
Library  was  housed  in  the  same  area  for  a  number  of 
years. 

In  later  life,  Orson  married  Juanita  "Nita" 
Leonardson  Hart.  They  continued  to  live  in  Dubois 
and  operate  the  Rasmussen  Hotel.  They  made  their 
living  quarters  in  the  area  where  formerly  the  cafe  was 
operated. 

Orson  have  served  as  mayor  and  as  City 
Councilman  for  the  City  of  Dubois.  He  was  a  past 
member  and  president  of  the  Dubois  Lions  Club.  He 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Dubois  Community  Baptist 
Church,  and  a  member  of  the  Dubois  Fortitude 
Masonic  Lodge  76  A.F.  &  A.M.  and  Order  of  the 
Eastern  Star.  "Nita"  and  Orson  enjoyed  being  a  part 
of  the  Clark  County  Senior  Citizens  and  attending 
their  weekly  dinners. 

Orson  worked  as  caretaker  of  the  Dubois 
Cemetery  and  was  elected  as  Water  Master  for  the 
Medicine  Lodge  Creek  District. 

Orson  received  a  couple  of  special  country 
recognitions.  He  was  named  as  one  of  the  Senior 
Citizen  Royalty  of  the  Clark  County  Rodeo 
Association,  along  with  Hazel  Thomas,  Afton 
Thomas,  Walter  Phillips,  Harry  Harn  and  Thelma 
Harn.  In  1988  he  and  Phyllis  Laird  were  named  as 
the  recipients  of  Community  Service  Awards  in  1988 
of  Clark  County.  Each  were  presented  Trophy 
Plaques  by  the  Clark  County  Fair  Board. 


Leah  Leonardson. 

■luanita  &  Orson  Ra.smu.ssen. 

Carl  Leonardson 


Orson  passed  away  at  the  age  of  88,  November  5, 
1990,  at  the  Idaho  Falls  Care  Center.  Interment  was 
in  Idaho  Falls  Fielding  Memorial  Park,  where  his  first 
wife,  Anne  is  also  buried. 

TOLD  BY  ORSON  ON  TAPE  TO  AILEEN 
FREDERIKSEN/COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD 


"TED"  AND  JENEAL  JACKSON  RASUMSSEN 


"Ted"  &  .Teneal 

"Ted"  was  born  in  Kilgore,  Idaho  on  the  3rd 
of  June,  1907,  to  "Good"  and  Annie  Rasmussen,  the 
youngest  of  eight  children.  His  school  years  were 
spent  in  Kilgore,  Dubois  and  Pocatello.  After  1  year 
of  college  at  Pocatello,  he  and  his  mother  and  brother, 
John,  returned  to  Kilgore  and  continued  operating 
their  ranch  known  as  the  "Lone  Cottonwood."  His 
father  was  killed  in  a  haying  accident  when  "Ted"  was 
6  years  old,  so  the  boys  had  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  a  farm  at  an  early  age. 

During  this  time,  "Ted"  met  Jeneal  Rasmussen 
(me),  daughter  of  F.C.  (Clark)  and  Annie  Jackson.  I 
assisted  my  mother  as  main  cook  at  dad's  sawmill. 

I  was  born  September  10,  1910,  at  Parker, 
Idaho,  and  attended  school  there  and  at  Ricks  College. 

We  started  our  married  life  when  we 
exchanged  marriage  vows  on  the  27th  of  September  at 
the  court  house  in  Idaho  Falls.  Our  marriage  was 
later  solemnized  in  the  Idaho  Falls  Temple. 

The  first  time  I  saw  "Ted"  was  at  a  dance 
after  a  4th  of  July  Rodeo.  The  Rasmussen  boys  had 
an  orchestra  and  were  providing  music  for  the 
festivities.    An  open  air  dance  floor  had  been  built  for 
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the  occasion,  and  we  danced  in  the  fresh  air  of  a  late 
spring  snow  storm.  It  wasn't  hard  after  that  to  find 
every  excuse  possible  to  go  to  the  Kilgore  Store  and 
pass  the  Rasmussen  Ranch.  "Ted"  always  wore  white 
shirts  so  it  was  easy  to  spot  him  in  the  fields. 
Grandmother  Rasmussen  always  insisted  on  a  clean 
shirt  every  day.  She  said  it  was  easier  to  wash  7 
partly  dirty  shirts  than  1  real  dirty  one. 


"Ted" 
Rasmussen 


It  wasn't  long  until  we  were  dating  and  having 
good  times  together.  Due  to  poor  hay  crops,  "Ted" 
had  to  move  his  cows  to  Parker  and  buy  hay  during 
the  winter  months.  Despite  the  interruption,  our 
courtship  continued  and  we  soon  decided  to  tie  the 
knot.  The  hay  shortage  didn't  improve,  however,  in 
Camas  Meadows,  and  we  had  to  spend  our  winters  in 
Parker  for  3  or  4  years.  Finally  luck  was  with  us 
again  and  we  were  able  to  raise  enough  hay  to  live  in 
Kilgore  the  year  round. 

One  summer  we  had  to  live  behind  Button 
Butte  to  have  enough  pasture  for  the  cows.  It  was  a 
very  dry  year  for  everything.  We  got  3  to  4  dollars 
for  a  10  gallon  can  of  cream,  and  were  paid  $5.00  a 
head  to  butcher  our  calves.  Early  in  the  fall  the 
pasture  dried  up  and  we  moved  our  cows  down  to 
"Charley"  Krooker's  place  where  there  was  enough  to 
feed  them  until  we  moved  into  Parker  for  the  winter. 

We  lived  on  the  Rasmussen  ranch  a  year  or 


two  and  also  at  G.R.  Smith's  place.  In  1934  we 
bought  the  Smith  ranch.  A  few  years  later  we  bought 
the  Estelle  J.  Tascher  place.  "Ted"  needed  an  extra 
hand  and  "Kenny"  Bennett  came  to  work  for  us  about 
this  time.  It  was  a  struggle  to  milk  30  or  40  cows  by 
hand  and  try  to  farm  some  of  the  ground  as  well.  We 
used  horses  during  haying  season  so  it  required  hard 
work  and  mighty  long  days.  We  hired  4  or  5  men 
during  hay  season.  There  were  always  10  or  12  to 
cook  for  during  this  busy  time.  Some  afternoons  I 
thought  the  kitchen  would  explode  due  to  the  heat 
from  the  old  stove.  The  growing  season  was  so  short. 
If  the  crops  were  planted  early  they  were  hit  with  frost 
and  if  planted  later  in  the  spring  to  miss  this,  they 
were  snowed  on  before  they  could  be  harvested  in  the 
fall.  I  remember  cooking  for  threshers  one  fall  and 
the  grain  was  dug  out  of  the  snow  and  froze.  The 
weather  was  so  cold  it  was  hard  to  keep  their  hands 
from  freezing  while  they  were  threshing.  We  battled 
weather  conditions  for  a  long  time  and  finally  planted 
our  farming  ground  into  hay,  a  more  profitable  crop. 

The  winters  were  long  and  hard,  but  we  found 
time  to  enjoy  our  friends.  We  looked  forward  to 
meeting  at  the  store  when  it  was  time  to  get  the  kids 
from  school.  "Ted"  was  one  of  the  "barbers"  in  the 
winter  time  and  would  try  to  cover  up  his  goofs  by 
saying,  "There's  only  2  weeks  difference  between  a 
good  hair  cut  and  a  bad  one."  The  card  parties, 
Sunday  dinners  with  friends,  dances,  and  school 
entertainment  made  the  long  winters  easier  to  take. 
We  had  a  good  sleigh  team  and  a  covered  sleigh  to 
travel  in,  so  it  made  the  one  and  a  half  miles  to  school 
quite  comfortable.  There  was  even  a  covered  stove  in 
the  sleigh. 

"Dave"  Hirschi's  mail  sleigh  was  our  only 
transportation  to  Spencer  -  about  25  or  30  miles. 
With  a  team  of  horses  this  was  an  all  day  trip.  Mr. 
Hirschi  finally  built  a  snow  plane  to  carry  the  mail, 
and  this  was  a  great  boost  to  traveling.  It  wasn't  long 
until  several  in  Kilgore  had  their  own  snow  planes  - 
"Cadillacs"  in  those  days. 

Our  summers  were  very  busy,  but  we  always 
had  so  many  around  they  were  a  continuous  good 
time.  We  had  a  big  hay  crew  along  with  the  many 
friends  who  came  in.  The  regular  Sunday  picnic  was 
indeed  a  joyous  event,  especially  the  home  made  ice 
cream,  and  keeping  the  freezer  going  slow  enough  so 
we  could  have  ice  cream  and  not  butter.     Getting 
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ready  for  4th  of  July  Rodeo  was  always  the  most 
important  event  of  the  summer  months.  My  brother, 
Fred,  and  "Kenny"  Bennett  started  a  week  or  two 
beforehand,  getting  their  saddles  and  horses  ready  to 
round  up  the  wild  horses  up  Medicine  Lodge  Canyon. 
It  took  3  or  4  days  sometimes  to  finally  get  the  horses 
to  Kilgore  and  ready  for  the  riders.  When  it  was 
done,  however,  we  got  to  hear  about  the  good  times 
and  all  the  fun  they  had  during  their  hilarious  ride. 

I  think  "Kenny"  and  "Fred"  were  the  drawing 
cards  on  the  ranch.  It  seemed  like  there  was  always 
a  house  full  of  friends  and  no  end  to  the  foolishness 
on  weekends.  It  was  hard  to  make  them  understand 
that  the  cows  had  to  be  milked,  no  matter  how  bad  the 
headache  was. 

The  Saturday  night  baths  for  the  guys  in  the 
creek  were  a  welcome  relief.  When  there  wasn't 
enough  water  running  through,  they  had  to  bathe  in 
the  house.  Each  one  experienced  a  cold  water  shower 
about  the  time  they  stood  up  to  dry  off.  I  think 
"Kenny",  with  "Fred"  helping,  purposely  got  the 
water  fights  under  way.  Believe  me,  there  were  days 
when  I  could  have  committed  "harry  carry."  These 
good  times,  even  with  the  bad  mixed  in,  made  our 
years  on  the  ranch  great.  Thinking  back  I  wouldn't 
change  any  part  of  it. 
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Noreen  Rasmussen  Siddowav 

Our  children  only  added  to  the  joys  of  our 
life.    Noreen  was  born  the  25th  of  May,  1931,  and 


Donna,  the  7th  of  July,  1936.  They  went  to  grade 
school  in  Kilgore  and  high  school  in  Spencer  and  St. 
Anthony. 

Trena  surprised  us  after  17  years  and  was 
born  the  26th  day  of  July,  1953.  Her  school  years 
were  spent  in  Parker,  St.  Anthony  and  Pocatello. 

We  enjoyed  our  40  years  on  the  ranch  and  our 
best  and  happiest  years  were  spent  there.  The  winters 
were  long  and  with  lots  of  snow,  but  we  still  enjoyed 
cards  parties  and  dances  each  week.  The  girls  went  to 
school  with  a  team  and  sleigh  in  the  winter  and  rode 
horses  in  the  fall  and  spring. 

We  continued  operations  on  the  ranch  until 
our  new  dairy  barn  burnt  down,  taking  everything 
with  it  -  milk  machines,  cans,  buckets,  everything 
required  to  milk  40  to  50  cows.  The  cows  were 
driven  to  "Kenny"  Bennett's  to  be  milked  until  they 
could  be  sold.  This  ended  our  milking  operations. 
We  bought  a  home  in  Parker,  and  "Ted"  built  up  a 
custom  baling  business  for  a  few  years.  He  was  also 
employed  at  Roger  Bros,  potato  plant  at  Rexburg  as  a 
receiving  foreman.  He  continued  pasturing  cattle  on 
the  ranch  at  Kilgore  during  the  summers.  In  August 
of  1970  he  was  killed  in  a  tractor  accident  while 
working  at  the  plant  in  Rexburg.  The  ranch  was 
rented  for  3  more  years  and  then  sold  to  Harold 
Siddoway,  our  son-in-law,  who  still  owns  and  operates 
it. 

During  his  years  in  Kilgore,  "Ted"  spent 
several  years  as  a  school  trustee,  taught  G.I.  school  to 
veterans  of  World  War  II  and  was  an  active  member 
of  the  Triple  "A"  in  Clark  County.  "Ted"  was 
everyone's  friend.  I  never  heard  him  say  a  truly 
unkind  thing  about  anyone.  His  council  and  friendship 
was  sought  out  and  cheerfully  given  to  many. 

These  memories  given  here  are  but  a  few  of 
many  I  hold  dear.  Our  history  doesn't  end  here  and 
will  go  on  forever  for  "Ted"  and  for  me  and  for  all  of 
those  who  touched  our  lives. 

COMPILED  BY  .TENEAL  RASMUSSEN 
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MILTON  DEAN  AND  HELEN 
LAIRD  RAYNER 


Milton  &  Helen 

Milton  Dean  Rayner  was  bom  February  24, 
1918  in  Menan,  Idaho,  one  son  of  twin  boys  born  to 
Milton  Stover  and  Ava  Lawson  Stover.  Six  months 
after  his  birth.  Dean's  father  passed  away.  His 
mother  later  married  Harry  Rayner,  who  adopted  the 
Stover  twins.  The  other  twin  was  Milburn  Wayne 
Rayner.  They  were  raised  in  Menan  and  Dubois 
communities,  attending  school  at  Dubois  and 
graduating  from  the  Dubois  High  School.  Dean 
attended  Idaho  State  University  at  Pocatello,  Idaho  and 
Washington  University  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

I,  Helen  Laird  Rayner,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Albert  Laird  and  Louie  Dale  Davidson  Laird,  was 
born  at  Dubois,  Idaho,  July  30,  1922.  My  childhood 
days  were  spent  in  Dubois  and  were  happy  ones.  I 
commenced  school  at  Dubois  on  September  7,  1928, 
and  graduated  from  the  8th  grade  on  May  15,  1936. 
High  school  days  were  busy  with  regular  classes, 
school  plays,  athletics,  proms  and  so  on.  Graduation 
from  Dubois  High  School  was  on  May  16,  1940.  I 
attended  the  Idaho  State  University  at  Pocatello,  Idaho 
for  one  year. 

Dean  and  Helen  married  August  3,  1941.  Our 
marriage  ceremony  took  place  at  the  home  of  my 
parents,  Joe  and  Louie  Laird.  The  morning  of  our 
wedding  day  was  also  the  day  of  our  baptism  and 
confirmation  as  my  sister,  Ruth  Laird,  Dean  and  I 


became  members  of  the  LDS  Church.  Uncle  James 
Laird  of  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho  baptized  we  three  and  also 
performed  the  marriage  ceremony.  To  me  it  was  a 
sweet  way  to  start  our  life  together  for  I  had  wanted 
us  to  be  of  the  same  religion. 

Then  began  my  introduction  to  military  life  as 
a  wife  for  a  buck  sergeant.  Gowan  Field,  Boise, 
Idaho,  was  my  first  home  on  State  St.  and  was  of 
short  duration,  for  on  December  7,  1941 ,  the  Japanese 
bombed  Pearl  Harbor.  Then  began  the  series  of 
moves  as  I  tried  to  follow  my  soldier  husband  to  make 
a  home  for  us.  McCord  Field,  Washington,  then 
Tampa,  Florida  and  while  there  Dean  qualified  for 
pilot  training.  He  was  sent  to  Texas.  I  went  to 
Washington  D.C.  and  stayed  with  my  sister,  Lois  and 
her  husband,  Lon.  I  so  enjoyed  their  sons,  Alan  and 
Laird.  They  were  all  so  good  to  me  and  took  me  to 
many  sites  of  interest  there,  the  Eagle  Rock  Park, 
Andrew  Melan  Art  Gallery,  the  Lincoln  Memorial, 
Smithonian  Institute  and  many  more. 

Dean  was  sent  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri  to  attend 
Washington  University.  I  joined  him  there  and  went 
to  work  at  Butler  Bros.  I  lived  in  an  old  mansion  that 
had  been  converted  to  a  boarding  home.  I  could  see 
Dean  on  week  ends  so  I  was  grateful  for  work  and  for 
the  friends  I  made  at  the  Boarding  Home  and  at  work. 
The  first  violinist  of  the  St.  Louis  symphony  lived 
there,  and  I  listened  to  him  practice  hour  after  hour. 
I  was  privileged  to  attend  the  opening  of  the  season  as 
a  guest  of  him  and  his  wife.  Farnsworth  was  their 
last  name.  Mrs.  Lewis,  a  teacher,  and  I  dressed 
formally  and  attended  the  Nut  Cracker  Suite  at  Keel 
Auditorium.    I  loved  it. 

Majors  Field  in  Texas  was  Deans  next  base. 
I  lived  in  Greenville  and  each  morning  wakened  to  the 
sound  of  Dean  gunning  his  Piper  Club  as  he  flew  over 
my  house.  It  still  brings  a  smile  as  I  remember. 
While  there  Dean  contracted  a  severe  ear  infection  and 
washed  out  of  Class  44D  Flying  School;  what  a 
disappointment  for  him,  but  flying  would  always 
remain  his  dearest  love.  He  was  sent  to  Lemure, 
Californa  where  he  was  hospitalized  and  given 
treatment. 

I  went  to  Boulder,  Colorado  ,and  lived  with 
Dean's  parent,  Harry  and  Ava  Rayner  for  five  months 
before  joining  him  at  Fairfield  AF  Base.  Then  on  to 
Muroc,  California  where  I  worked  at  Air  Corps 
supply  as  a  secretary  to  Major  Marth.  When  attending 
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U  of  I,  Southern  Branch  I  had  majored  in  business  and 
it  served  me  well. 

Ava  Rayner,  Dean's  mother  became  ill  in 
August,  1945.  An  exploratory  operation  was 
performed  and  it  was  found  she  suffered  from  cancer. 
She  passed  away  November  26,  1945.  I  had  given  up 
my  job  in  September  and  cared  for  her  those  three 
months  before  her  death.  I  was  22  years  old  and  it 
was  hard,  but  I'm  glad  to  have  been  able  to  help  her 
as  best  I  could. 

We  were  stationed  at  March  Field,  California, 
the  next  year  and  our  Bob  was  on  his  way  into  this 
world.  He  was  born  July  29,  1946,  at  the  LDS 
Hospital  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  and  weighed  5  lbs  12 
oz  and  was  only  18  inches  long.  How  proud  and 
happy  we  were  and  still  are.  We  lived  in  Valleyo, 
California  in  a  housing  unit. 

In  1948  we  were  transferred  to  Great  Falls, 
Montana,  and  lived  at  905  5th  Ave.  No.  Dean  was 
stationed  at  Malmstrome  AFB  and  had  made  M/Sgt. 
He  was  taking  courses  from  the  University  of 
Maryland  in  electronics.  We  made  many  fine  friends, 
among  them,  Bobby  and  Rusty  Russell,  whom  Lorri 
and  I  go  to  visit  now  in  Libby,  Montana.  Our 
daughter,  Lorna  Lou  was  born,  February  4,  1951  at 
the  Columbus  hospital  in  Great  Falls.  She  weighed  5 
lbs,  15  oz,  and  was  21  in.  long.  Like  our  Bob,  her 
hair  looked  as  if  it  had  been  cut  in  a  crew  cut.  She 
was  such  a  cutie. 

From  Great  Falls,  when  Lorri  was  six  weeks 
old,  we  were  sent  to  Mountain  Home  AFB.  Dean  was 
in  the  telephone  exchange.  I  enjoyed  our  growing 
children,  measles,  a  bad  virus  attacking  Lorri  at  8 
months,  but  these  years  were  my  happiest. 

Dean  left  for  England  in  July,  1952.  The 
children  and  I  followed,  sailing  on  the  SS.  United 
States(a  floating  palace),  arriving  in  South  Hampton 
on  Nov.  5,  1952.  We  took  the  boat  train  to  London 
and  stayed  at  a  small,  but  lovely  hotel.  It  was  our  first 
experience  of  an  over  head  water  closet  with  a  chain 
to  pull.  The  children  especially  enjoyed  the  silver  hot 
water  bottles  that  were  placed  in  their  beds.  Dean  was 
assigned  to  NATO  and  served  in  an  Air  Rescue  Unit, 
and  flew  in  helicopters  most  of  the  time.  Many  things 
happened;  we  even  lived  in  a  Scottish  home  for 
several  months  sharing  the  kitchen  and  bathroom 
facilities.  One  fond  memory  is  of  us  standing  on  the 
esplanade  of  Edinburgh  Castle  listening  to  the  Bag 


piper  band  as  they  marched  across  the  moat,  full 
regalia,  sporan  and  all.  It  stirred  my  Scottish  blood 
and  I  couldn't  stand  still. 

While  in  England  I  attended  Warrington 
School  of  Art  one  year.  My  instructor  was  Professor 
Wilkes.  I  have  continued  art  instruction  and  am  now 
selling  my  paintings  and  have  taught  art  classes. 

In  1955  we  flew  the  northern  route  via  Iceland 
and  Newfoundland  to  New  York.  We  went  back  to 
Great  Falls  until  September  1960,  when  Dean  retired 
from  the  Air  Force  with  24  years  of  service  for  his 
country.  We  moved  to  Idaho  Falls  in  October  1960 
living  on  11th  Street  until  March  1963.  The  children 
grew  up  and  they  were  busy  years.  "Bob"  married 
Tara  Ellen  Randall  in  Alaska,  they  have  one  son, 
Jeffery  Robert,  age  19.  Lorna  married  Danny 
Garriott,  June  27,  1971, they  reside  in  Idaho  Falls,  ID. 

We  lived  at  2125  Baltic  from  1963  to  the 
present.  My  Dean  lost  a  tough  battle  to  cancer  and 
died  February  15,  1984. 

Funeral  services  were  conducted  February  18, 
1984  at  the  LDS  First  Ward  Chapel,  Idaho  Falls  with 
Bishop  Newell  R.  Walker  conducting.  Burial  was  in 
the  Fielding  Memorial  Cemetery  with  Military  Rites 
conducted. 

Widowhood  is  not  easy  and  it  is  lonely.  I 
keep  busy  with  my  work  with  the  retarded  and 
handicapped,  something  I've  done  since  1966.  It  has 
t>een  rewarding  and  I've  learned  much  from  these 
happy  people  in  spite  of  their  afflictions. 

Now  I  live  with  a  Lasa  Apso  dog  and  a  grey 
tabby  cat.  Whatever  Dean  and  I  were  to  each  other 
we  still  are—and  until  that  day  when  we  meet  again  in 
that  other  room  I'll  carry  on.  Sincerely  Helen  Rayner 
P.S.  Dean  got  a  "fly  by"  at  his  grave  site  as  they  were 
playing  taps-  probably  a  jet  from  Hill  AFB  or  Mt, 
Home  AFB.   Nothing  would  have  pleased  him  more. 

COMPILED  BY  HELEN  LAIRD  RAYNER 


HARRY  MONTGOMERY  AND  AVA 
MARGARET  LAWSON  STOVER  RAYNER 

Harry  was  born  in  Crawfordville,  Indiana, 
July  4,  1887.  His  family  was  wealthy  and  when  he 
graduated  from  Waubash  College  with  a  Bachelor  of 
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Arts  Degree,  his  father  gave  him  a  trip  around  the 
world  as  a  graduation  gift.  His  scrap-book,  containing 
many  newspaper  clippings  and  letter  heads  of  the 
various  hotel  he  stayed  in  is  informative  and 
interesting.  Some  letter  heads  are  elaborate-Paris, 
Dublin,  Nice,  Australia,  Mexico,  New  Zealand, 
Brussells,  Hawaii,  and  Lucerne  are  a  few  of  the  places 
he  enjoyed  touring. 


Harry 

Harry  came  "out  west"  to  work  for  the  Wood 
Live  Stock  Company  at  Spencer,  Idaho,  around  1920. 
The  WLS  headquarters  were  in  Chicago,  Illinois. 

After  he  and  Ava  Lawson  Stover  were 
married  in  1922,  they  made  their  home  in  Dubois, 
Idaho.  While  there,  he  became  interested  in  law 
enforcement.  Harry  served  nine  consecutive  terms  as 
sheriff  of  what  became  Clark  County.  He  was  the 
only  Republican  in  the  county  elected  in  1932,  year  of 
Democrats  landslide.  He  was  a  finger-print  expert  and 
graduated  from  International  Criminologist  School  in 
March,  1937,  at  Seattle,  Washington.  Harry  served 
his  country  in  World  War  I  and  was  shell  shocked  -  a 
condition  that  left  him  permanently  color  blind.  For 
six  months  after  the  armistice  was  signed,  he  served 
in  the  U.  S.  Criminal  Investigation  Department.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  American  Legion  and  the 
Masons,  Idaho  Falls  Elk  Lodge. 

Harry  was  Commissioner  of  Law  Enforcement 
for  the  State  of  Idaho  during  1937-1940.  After  this 
appointment,  he  and  Ava  moved  to  Boulder  City, 
Nevada.  While  there,  he  became  President  of  the 
Boulder  City,  Nevada,  Chamber  of  Conmierce.  He 
owned  the  Recreation  Center.  The  back  bar  and  glass 
mirror  was  part  of  the  original  "Jim"  Jeffry  Saloon. 


It  was  quite  impressive. 

After  Ava's  death  in  November,  1945,  he 
married  a  lady  named  Helen  Belding.  It  was  short- 
lived. 

In  1948,  he  moved  back  to  Boise  and  operated 
the  Boise  Distributing  Company  then,  he  had  married 
Willard  ~  a  lovely  lady  who  was  to  remain  his  wife 
until  his  death,  due  to  a  stroke,  on  December  21  1959, 
at  the  age  of  72.  Willard  Rayner  never  re-married, 
and  passed  away  a  few  years  ago  in  San  Diego, 
California. 

Harry  enjoyed  a  full,  active  life  and  was  a 
good  father  to  Dean  and  Wayne.  He  had  legally 
adopted  the  twins  in  1938  in  Clark  County,  Idaho. 

He  never  stopped  learning.  In  1958,  he 
successfully  took  a  course  in  Spanish  -  1st  and  2nd 
Semesters  from  the  Northwest  Adult  High  School  in 
the  San  Diego  City  schools.  Harry  was  well-known  in 
Idaho,  western  Montana,  and  eastern  Washington.  He 
was  an  avid  reader,  enjoying  all  forms  of  literature. 
I'm  including  his  favorite  poem  -  written  by  a  fellow 
soldier  in  World  War  I, 

"There's  a  rose  that  grows  in  no  man's  land. 
And  is  wonderful  to  see.  Though  it's  sprayed  with 
tears,  it  will  live  for  years,  In  my  garden  of  memory. 
It's  the  one  red  rose  the  soldiers  know  of  -  It's  the 
work  of  a  Master's  hand.  Mid  the  wars  great  curse 
stands  the  Red  Cross  Nurse. 

She's  the  rose  of  no-man's  land." 

AVA  MARGARET  LAWSON  STOVER 
RAYNER 


Ava 
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Ava  was  born  January  4,  1892,  at  Menan, 
Idaho  -  the  daughter  of  Brigham  G.  Lawson  and 
Susanna  Rosetta  Poole.  Her  mother,  Susanna,  was 
one  of  the  first  school  teachers  in  that  area. 

A  fun-loving,  charming,  young  lady  was  Ava. 
She  added  much  merriment  in  her  family  as  she  grew 
and  attended  school  in  Menan.  She  was  taught  to  be 
scrupulously  clean  and  was  a  fine  cook.  Her  baking 
powder  biscuits,  fried  chicken,  and  deep  fried  corn 
fritters  were  her  specialties.  Ava's  handwork  was 
much  admired.  I  remember  seeing  a  beautiful  hand- 
crocheted  bedspread  over  a  lavender  underlay  in  her 
guest  bed-room  in  Boulder  City,  Nevada. 

In  December  1914,  Ava  married  Milton 
Daneal  Stover  at  the  Roy  Sullivan  Home  in  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho.  "Milt  was  born  in  Mineral  Point, 
Wisconsin,  September  24,  1890,  and  was  christened 
in  the  Catholic  Church.  "Milt"  and  Ava  lived  in 
Salmon,  Idaho.  Twin  sons  were  born  to  them  on 
February  24,  1918-  Milburn  Wayne  Stover  and  Milton 
Dean  Stover.  How  happy  and  proud  the  young  couple 
were.  Tragically,  "Milt"  became  ill  with  the  flu  and 
died,  November  3,  1918,  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  In 
my  presence,  years  later,  Ava  found  a  dime  in  one  of 
"Milt's  old  trousers.  She  burst  into  tears  and  said, 
"There's  no  love  like  that  first  love."  He  was  always 
happy,  even  if  he  had  only  a  dime  in  his  pocket." 

For  four  years,  Ava  lived  with  her  parents  in 
Menan,  Idaho.  Ava  met  (at  a  community  dance)  and 
later  married  Harry  Montgomery  Rayner  in  1922. 
They  moved  to  Dubois,  Idaho,  where  Harry  was  to 
become  sheriff  of  Clark  County  for  20  odd  years. 

Ava  loved  her  home,  loved  deeply  her  twin 
sons,  enjoyed  her  rose  gardens,  and  was  a  wonderful 
wife  to  Harry.  Ava  possess  that  unique  quality  in  her 
personality  of  making  others  feel  special.  She  enjoyed 
dancing.  One  of  my  fond  memories  is  remembering 
her  dancing  with  Dean  and  Wayne.  While  living  in 
Boise,  Idaho,  when  Harry  was  State  Commissioner  of 
Law  Enforcement,  she  particularly  enjoyed  the  social 
life  they  were  involved  in.  There  were  many  gala 
affairs  including  the  Governors  Ball.  The  Governor 
was  C.  A.  Bottolfsen. 

In  August,  1945,  Ava  underwent  exploratory 
surgery  where  it  was  learned  she  had  cancer.  Those 
last  three  months  were  hard  and  her  life-time  friend, 
Jessie  Paul,  came  to  see  her.  I  remember  their  sincere 
friendship.    Though  I  was  only  22  years  old,  with  the 


help  of  Dr.  McCormack,  I  cared  for  her,  until  her 
death,  and  feel  privileged  to  have  done  so. 

Ava  passed  away  November  26,  1945,  in 
Boulder  City,  Nevada.  She  was  55  years  of  age  and 
did  not  live  long  enough  to  see  any  of  her 
grandchildren. 

What  a  lovely,  choice  lady  she  was.  I  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  we  meet  again  "in  that  other 
room."    What  a  reunion  that  will  be! 

COMPILED  BY  HELEN  LAIRD  RAYNERAVIFE  OF  M.D. 
RAYNER/APRIL.  1992 


THE  JOHN  REBERS 


Elsie  &  John  Rebers 

My  father,  John  Reber,  was  born  January  27, 
1873,  in  Schangnan,  near  Bern,  Switzerland. 

He  came  to  the  United  States  in  the  year  of 
1891,  settling  first  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  1893.  He 
came  to  Idaho  and  lived  in  the  Island  Park  country 
with  an  older  brother,  Christ  Reber. 

Soon  after  the  T.S.  Myers  Tobacco  Company 
built  a  summer  home  in  the  Shot  Gun  Valley,  my 
father  worked  for  them  many  years.  Later  on  this 
property  was  sold  to  Avril  and  Roland  Harriman, 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  people,  and  father  continued 
on  with  them  for  51  years. 

He  retired  and  moved  to  Ash  ton  in  1946 
where  he  made  his  home  until  his  death  August  29, 
1951. 
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My  mother,  Gertrude  Bishop,  was  the 
daughter  of  James  Bishop.  The  Bishop  family  moved 
into  the  Valley,  homesteading  many  acres  of  land. 
They  also  had  four  sons  and  one  other  daughter. 

Mother  was  16  years  old  when  they  came  here 
from  Albion,  Idaho.  She  was  born  in  Peterburg, 
Virginia,  May  16,  1876. 

She  married  my  father  in  Kensington,  Ohio, 
in  the  year  of  1897.  Together  they  took  up 
housekeeping  at  Teton  Lodge  for  G.S.  Myers. 

To  this  union  two  of  us  were  born.   Myself  in 
1901  and  a  brother,  Ernest  in  1905.    Both  parents  are 
dead;  Mother  died  in  July,  1942. 
History  of  my  birth  and  early  childhood. 

I  was  born  on  November  1,  1901,  at  the  home 
place,  attended  by  an  old  gentleman.  Dr.  Turton  who 
Uved  at  Kilgore;  he  was  an  aid  to  all  who  needed  him, 
dentist,  veterinarian,  and  medical  doctor.  He  wore  a 
long  white  beard,  which  he  would  tuck  into  his  shirt, 
and  place  newspapers  inside  his  shirt  to  protect  him 
from  the  cold,  on  winter  trips  to  aid  families.  I  was 
old  enough  to  remember  him,  and  was  privileged  to 
know  his  son,  George,  in  Salmon.  He  passed  away 
years  ago.  This  same  doctor  attended  my  brothers 
birth  on  April  3,  1905. 

I  grew  up  to  school  age,  and  the  first  school 
I  attended  was  summer  school  held  in  homestead 
cabins  in  the  Valley.  The  winters  were  too  severe  for 
school  in  the  winter.  There  were  7  or  9  children  in 
school  and  most  of  us  had  to  walk.  I  walked  3  miles 
carrying  my  lunch,  and  sometimes  the  water  we 
drank,  in  lard  pails.  Each  pupil  took  their  turn  in 
doing  chores.  There  were  two  summer  terms,  then 
people  moved  away,  consequently  there  were  not 
enough  children  to  hold  a  school. 

Some  of  the  children  going  to  the  school  were 
the  Charles  Kelson  children,  Algenia  for  one,  Vadnais 
boys,  Roy  Peterson,  the  Smiths,  McGovern, 
Frederiksens,  Rasmussens,  and  Harmons.  All  grades 
were  taught.  By  now  my  brother  was  old  enough  for 
school,  so  father  hired  Margaret  Rasmussen  to  teach 
us  at  home.  She  lived  with  us,  and  our  books,  and 
materials  needed  were  from  the  County 
Superintendents  of  Fremont  County.  The  next  year  a 
cousin  from  Ohio  taught  us,  the  next  year  Pat  Quayle, 
a  son  of  the  Ernest  Quayle  family  from  St.  Anthony 
taught. 

Mother  moved  with  us  to  Spencer  for  one 


year.  The  next  few  terms  we  boarded  out.  I  stayed 
with  the  "Tom"  Fox  family.  Mr.  Fox  was  Section 
foreman,  and  his  daughters  were  Mary  and  Eva.  My 
brother  stayed  with  the  Johnson  family,  who  had  a 
daughter,  Blanche.  Mr.  Johnson  was  the  Depot 
Agent.  We  spent  two  terms  with  them.  Kate  and  Ann 
Burggraph,  sisters  of  the  Burggraph  Construction 
Company,  were  the  teachers  for  many  years.  My  last 
school  term,  I  boarded  with  a  Mrs.  Henderson.  Her 
son  was  sheep  foreman  for  Wood  Live  Stock 
Company. 

Some  of  the  children  attending  school  that  I 
remember  were  the  Kelsons,  Peterson,  Foxes, 
Coldirons,  Johnsons,  Vadnais,  "Lawson"  girls,  Mae 
and  Myra,  and  many  others  who  moved  there  for 
school,  whose  parents  worked  for  Wood  Live  Stock 
Company.  Mr.  Lawson  was  owner  of  the  Pool  Hall 
and  Saloon.    By  now  I  was  through  the  8th  grade. 

The  next  year  we  moved  to  Ashton,  where  my 
parents  owned  a  home.  I  entered  high  school  and  my 
brother  into  grades.  I  finished  high  school  there,  then 
worked  during  the  summers  in  stores.  I  attended  Gem 
State  College  at  Idaho  Falls,  boarding  with  the  Kelson 
family,  who  had  moved  there.  The  term  wasn't  quite 
finished  when  the  Flu  became  so  bad  in  1918  and 
1919  that  the  school  was  closed,  and  World  War  I  was 
ending.  So  I  returned  home  to  the  Valley  for  the  rest 
of  the  winter,  by  team  to  Spencer,  by  stage  to  Kilgore 
and  on  out  home  by  toboggan,  pulled  by  a  horse.  I'm 
sure  the  driver  was  Roy  McGovern.  He  let  me  off  at 
our  mail  box,  which  was  3  miles  from  home.  He 
continued  on  with  the  mail  to  Rea,  our  Post  Office. 

The  next  spring  I  went  to  work  at  Ashton  for 
the  Security  State  Bank  and  worked  there  until  the 
small  banks  were  closing.  Walker  Brothers  Bank  in 
Salt  Lake  were  the  receivers,  and  I  was  transferred 
there  in  1924.  While  working  there  I  married  Paul 
Elieson  and  to  us  two  sons  were  born.  The  oldest 
died  at  birth  and  in  1930  Robert  was  born.  He  is 
grown  with  three  children,  2  boys  and  a  girl.  All  are 
grown.  Robert,  my  son,  is  an  accountant  for  J.R. 
Simplot  Company  in  Pocatello,  and  has  20  years  with 
them.  After  Mr.  Elieson's  death,  we  came  back  to 
Idaho,  living  in  Idaho  Falls.  Then  in  1937  we  came 
to  Lemhi  County  where  I  married  a  son  of  a  Leesberg 
pioneer.  We  lived  on  the  Salmon  River,  where  we 
raised  Hereford  cattle.  In  1954  my  husband  died,  we 
sold  the  ranch  and  moved  to  Salmon. 
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By  then  my  son  was  graduated  from  Idaho 
State  College  and  had  entered  the  Armed  Service 
stationed  at  Ft  Ord  in  California. 


Virginia  Reber  Shumate 

Salmon  was  just  finishing  a  New  Hospital,  so 
I  took  the  training  there  and  worked  in  surgery  as  a 
surgical  nurse  17  1/2  years.  During  that  time  I 
married  Charles  Shumate,  a  Fish  and  Game  employee. 
I  continued  working  and  in  1965  Mr.  Shumate  died. 

In  1966  I  was  chosen  L.P.N,  of  the  year  for 
the  State  of  Idaho,  and  an  all  expense  trip  to  the 
National  Convention  in  Los  Angeles  was  awarded  me, 
along  with  the  honors  from  Doctors  and  Hospital  here. 
I  Continued  work  until  I  was  71  years  old.  I  retired 
to  my  home  and  enjoy  garden,  flowers,  cards,  Senior 
Citizens,  member  of  Rebekah  and  Eagle  Lodges  and 
fishing  for  the  famous  Steele  Head  with  my  son.  I 
still  help  sick  people  in  their  homes  when  asked  by 
their  doctor. 

Stage  Line  from  Kilgore  to  Rea. 

In  the  early  1900,  a  man  by  the  name  of 
George  Rea,  came  into  the  Valley  and  felt  the  need  of 
mail  route  for  those  early  settlers.  So  through  his 
efforts  a  mail  route  was  established  from  Kilgore  to 
Rea  "which  was  named  for  him."  This  continued  for 
many  years.  The  mail  was  carried  by  contract  from 
Kilgore  to  Rea  by  teams,  and  wagons,  sleighs  and  dog 
teams.  The  mail  was  left  in  Mail  Boxes  along  the 
route.  We  had  3  miles  to  go  for  ours.  Some  of  the 
drivers  were  Chet  Smith  and  Roy  McGovern;  each 
had  the  route  for  many  years. 

As  the  people  left  the  Valley,  this  Post  Office 
was  discontinued  and  our  mail  came  from  Kilgore  one 
day  and  returned  the  next  day.    If  my  memory  serves 


me  right  this  route  was  near  30  miles.  It  was  a 
hardship  for  any  man,  winter  or  summer.  Finally, 
cars  were  in  use  in  the  summer. 

COMPILED  BY  MRS.  SHUMATE 


ABRAHAM  AND  SARAH  REDFORD 

The  well-known  Redford  family,  Abraham  and 
Sarah,  moved  to  Beaver  Canyon  during  the  early 
1880s.  Their  family  included:  "Abe,"  John,  Hiram, 
Aaron,  Lawrence,  and  Rebecca.  An  early  business 
they  established  was  the  Redford  Hotel,  purchased 
when  they  moved  to  the  new  town.    Abraham,  the 


Canyon  Hotel 

father,  worked  also,  as  a  bookkeeper  for  the  David 
Stoddard  Lumber  Company.  He  created  another 
business  by  servicing  wagons  used  for  transportation 
going  north  to  Montana  and  south  towards  Eagle 
Rock.  This  entailed  shoeing  oxen  and  mules,  used  to 
pull  such  wagons.  Many  times  he  brought  in  his  sons 
to  help  with  these  jobs. 

The  West  Yellowstone  stage  route  was  another 
business  operated  by  the  Bassett  Brothers,  during  the 
summer  months.  Travelers,  as  well  as  those  who 
came  to  stay  at  Beaver  Canyon,  took  advantage  of  the 
Redford  Hotel  for  accommodations,  and  entertainment. 
Hotel  business  was  very  slow  during  the  winter 
months.  However,     winter     business     included 

entertainment  for  "newly-weds. "  Montana  laws  at  this 
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time,  required  couples  to  wait  a  year  after  separation 
before  being  allowed  to  remarry.  In  Idaho,  this  was 
not  required,  consequently,  Beaver  Canyon,  being 
close  to  the  Montana/Idaho  boarder  was  easily 
accessed  by  train.  Couples  wishing  to  get  married 
came  for  a  wedding  and  possibly  a  honeymoon  at  the 
hotel  before  returning  home  by  train  the  following 
day.  Abraham  served  as  Deputy  County  Clerk  of  the 
County  of  Fremont,  and  was  elected  as  Justice  at 
Peace  at  Beaver  Canyon.  The  fee  for  preforming 
marriage  ceremonies  was  $2.00;  however,  most  of  the 
time  he  was  tipped  much  more  for  his  services. 

In  the  town  of  Beaver  Canyon,  a  general  store 
was  owned  and  operated  by  Spencer  Harwood;  an 
early  saloon  was  operated  by  Peter  Lawson.  Peter 
married  a  young  woman  by  the  name  of  Elizabeth 
Biddle,  who  worked  for  Redfords.  Peter  and 
Elizabeth  had  a  son,  named  Spencer  Lawson,  who 
later  owned  and  operated  a  store  in  Spencer. 

Sarah  Redford,  Ada  Taylor  and  Effie  Spencer, 
all  of  Beaver  Canyon,  were  good  friends,  having 
known  each  other  as  young  girls  in  Odgen,  Utah, 
before  moving  to  Beaver  Canyon. 

Redfords  relocated  with  the  move  of  Beaver 
Canyon  (Cannon)  to  Spencer,  where  the  family  moved 
their  hotel.  This  was  again  a  good  business  during  the 
summer  months.  They  eventually  sold  out  to  Ern  and 
Delia  Finlaysons.  Sid  and  Rachel  Close  purchased  the 
business  from  Finlaysons. 

While  at  Spencer,  the  family  developed  a 
transportation  business.  They  transported  lumber 
from  the  sawmills  to  the  railroad,  took  hunting  and 
fishing  parties  into  Yellowstone  Park  and  other  points 
of  interest.  Lawrence  Redford,  at  the  age  of  16-18 
years  old,  drove  a  six-horse  hitch  on  one  of  the 
Monida-Yellowstone  Park  Lines  for  a  couple  of  years. 

Some  of  the  families  who  lived  in  the  early 
communities  of  Beaver  Canyon  and/or  Spencer  were: 
Stoddards,  Lees,  Davidson,  Underwood,  Jack  Harris 
(postmaster  and  canyon-walker);  Tom  Wilson  (whose 
wife  was  a  mid-wife).  Jack  Lawson  (no  relation  to 
other  Lawsons)  and  others. 

Joseph  Redford,  a  rock  mason,  brother  of 
Abraham,  was  the  builder  of  the  Spencer  stone 
building,  which  became  the  school  teacherage.  It  was 
first  the  home  of  Spencer  Harwood,  the  Ernest 
Finlaysons,  later  a  teacherage.  In  later  years  it  has 
been  renovated. 


The   Redford    children   attended    school    at 
Beaver  Canyon  and  Spencer. 

With  the  development  of  the  new  town  of 
Dubois,  Abraham  Redford  purchased  the  Fremont 
Cash  store.  Lawrence  worked  as  a  clerk,  while  his 
brother,  John,  managed  the  store.  Miller  and  Pyke 
rather  monopolized  the  town's  business,  but  the  family 
managed  to  get  along.  Their  store  met  with  a  fire, 
which  burnt  it  down  March,  1906,  also  burning  the 
Poulson  Hotel  at  the  same  time.  Due  north  of  this 
building  was  the  Poulson  Hotel  and  beyond  was  the 
Jacoby  Hotel. 

After  the  fire,  Lawrence  worked  for  Miller  & 
Pyke  as  a  clerk,  where  John  Hays  was  also  an 
employee.  Frank  Pyke  was  the  general  manager, 
while  David  Miller  was  the  business  bookkeeper. 

Lawrence  Redford  became  involved  in  an 
orchestra  they  put  together;  he  played  the  piano, 
Johnny  Roberts,  the  guitar  and  Bill  Yeaman,  the 
violin.  Many  a  night  they  played  all  night  at  Medicine 
Lodge  for  $2.00  each,  then  returned  to  Dubois  and 
worked  all  day. 

Businesses  began  to  spring  up  on  the  west  side 
of  the  townsite,  which  was  considered  out  in  the 
country.  One  of  these  new  businesses  was  a  saloon 
owned  by  Charley  Oakley,  who  later  became  the  first 
mayor  of  Dubois  in  1916.  Another  saloon  on  the  west 
side  of  the  creek  was  the  Ellis  Saloon.  The  town 
barber  was  Johnny  Roberts;  he  charged  thirty-five 
cents  for  a  haircut  and  shave. 

Redford 's  daughter,  Rebecca,  married  Otto 
Erickson,  a  local  railroad  engineer,  while  the  family 
still  lived  at  Beaver  Canyon.  Every  train  that  went 
through  the  town  stopped  at  the  Redfords  for 
refreshments  at  the  time  of  the  wedding.  Railroad 
regulations  at  that  time  did  not  curtail  such  actions. 
Otto  and  Rebecca  first  lived  at  Camas,  however,  with 
the  move  of  the  Camas  roundhouse  to  Dry  Creek  in 
1892,  they  transferred  to  Dry  Creek,  which  soon 
became  known  as  Dubois. 

Some  of  the  Redford  family  made  another 
move,  this  time  to  a  new  area  and  a  new  way  of  life. 
Rupert,  Idaho,  was  the  location,  and  the  new  venture 
was  to  become  farmers.  Family  members  making  this 
move  were:  Abraham  and  wife,  Sarah,  and  their 
family  including:  John,  Hiram,  Aaron,  and  Lawrence. 

Lawrence  was  to  finish  his  schooling  in 
Pocatello.      He  became  employed   by   the   railroad, 
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worked  as  a  bookkeeper  for  many  years  in  Rupert, 
then  moved  to  Santa  Barbara,  working  for  the  Police 
Department  until  1938,  and  for  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  in  Los  Angeles  for  an  additional  twenty  years. 
He  retired  in  Bakersfield,  California.  In  1965  they 
celebrated  their  50th  wedding  anniversary  with 
children,  grandchildren,  and  many  friends. 

COMPILED  BY  LAWRENCE  B.  REDFORD 


MARTHA  HANKS  REMINGTON 


Sidney  Hanks  Family  at  Kilgore 

Martha  enjoyed  celebrating  the  4th  of  July 
while  she  was  in  Kilgore.  She  picked  a  lot  of 
mountain  flowers,  red,  white,  and  blue... and  sold 
those  flowers  on  the  July  4th. 

Her  years  in  Kilgore  were  from  1909  to  1914, 
prior  to  the  separation  of  the  county,  then  from  1920 
to  1922.  Thus,  she  spent  her  childhood  in  the  free 
outdoor  area  of  what  is  today,  Clark  County. 

She  was  born  August  5,  1909,  the  daughter  of 
Sidney  and  Martha  Hanks  in  Hayden,  Idaho. 

Her  family  raised  hay  and  grain  for  a  living. 
Her  father,  Sidney  Hanks,  also  was  Forest  Manager  in 
the  Targhee  National  Forest  for  many  years. 

Martha  was  very  out  going  and  enjoyed  school 
programs,  skiing,  sleighing  and  having  parties. 

In  their  home  they  had  woodstoves  for  heat 
and  a  spring  ran  by  the  house  which  ftirnished  the 
water. 


Her  family  attended  the  LDS  Church  in 
Kilgore  and  enjoyed  attending  choir  practices. 

Martha  still  remembers  the  hard  winters  they 
had  and  the  difficulties,  as  a  child,  she  had  going  to 
school  across  the  deep  drifts. 

St.  Anthony  is  now  where  Martha  calls  home. 

COMPILED  BY  MARTHA  HANKS  REMINGTON 


FRANK  RENO 


Frank 

Frank  Reno  came  to  the  Birch  Creek  country 
with  a  trail  herd  around  the  early  1880s. 

Frank  was  born  in  California. 

His  grandfather  came  west  during  the  1849 
gold  rush,  settling  in  Tulare  County,  and  served  there 
as  sheriff.  Young  Frank  was  interested  in  horses,  and 
also  became  acquainted  with  an  old  friend  of  his 
father's,  Andrew  Callihan,  who  was  a  pony-express 
rider.  This  is  how  he  became  acquainted  with 
Callihan's  daughter,  Agnes,  in  Kelton,  Utah,  while 
driving  a  herd  of  cattle  to  Montana. 

An  Ira  Taylor  had  a  homestead  ranch  situated 
on  Birch  Creek  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  below  the 
Kaufman  ranch. 

Mr.  Taylor  took  up  this  ranch  in  the  early 
1880's.  I  believe  they  were  from  Salmon.  They  had 
a  daughter  around  sixteen  by  a  former  marriage. 
They  were  a  nice  couple  and  had  a  lot  of  friends. 
They  also  operated  a  boarding  house  in  the  area. 

For  meat,  Taylor  hung  up  about  twenty  deer 
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every  winter.    He  was  a  crack  shot. 

Near  the  turn  of  the  century,  he  dug  a  ditch 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  long  to  irrigate  the  desert. 
When  he  finished  this  ditch,  he  found  that  the  land  he 
was  going  to  irrigate  had  all  been  filed  upon.  The 
present  Reno  Ranch  was  on  this  land.  This  was  a 
disappointment  to  him.  He  then  sold  to  Frank  Reno 
and  Reno  moved  the  water  out  to  his  ranch. 

Taylor  was  a  tin  smith  by  trade  and  he  was 
selling  articles  made  of  tin. 

The  family  moved  to  California  after  they  left 
Birch  Creek. 

I  have  a  picture  of  Frank  Reno  and  his  wife, 
Agnes  Callahan  Reno  on  their  wedding  day.  He  was 
the  second  settler  on  Birch  Creek.  Richards  was  the 
tirst.  Frank  and  Agnes  Boletta  Callihan  were  wed  in 
1879  at  Kelton,  Utah. 

Frank  often  told  of  his  many  business  interests 
before  he  decided  to  become  a  Birch  Creek  sheep  and 
cattle  rancher.  Apparent  early  adventures  were 
operating  a  dairy  near  Dillon,  Montana,  and  owning 
a  toll  bridge  in  about  1884,  close  to  Blackfoot,  Idaho. 


Conev  Clark  &  Mena  Reno 

The  Reno's  had  six  children,  three  boys  and 
three  girls.  The  boys'  names  were:  Frank  Jr.,  born 
1880;  William,  born  in  1884;  and  Cever,  born  in 
1886.  The  girls'  names  were  Jennie  C,  born  in  1882; 
Agnes  Mena  "  Minnie",  born  1888;  and  Torey,  born 
1890.  Their  last  two  children  were  born  at  the  Reno 
ranch.  The  children  were  for  a  time  privately  tutored. 
They  later  attended  the  schools  of  Market  Lake,  Birch 
Creek,  St.  Mary's,  and  All  Hallows  College  in  Utah. 
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Miss  Jennie  Reno 

Jennie  graduated  from  St.  Mary's  Academy, 
in  Salt  Lake  City.  She  taught  school  in  the  Little  Lost 
River,  Roberts,  and  Medicine  Lodge  schools.  In  1913 
she  moved  to  Idaho  Falls  and  was  employed  many 
years  by  the  Symms-Utah  Wholesale  Grocery  Co. 

"Willie"  Reno  was  killed  while  watering  some 
wild  horses.  Cever  died  of  diphtheria;  both  were 
buried  at  the  Reno  Ranch  Cemetery.  Frank  Reno 
died  rather  suddenly  in  1925;  Agnes  died  in  1941; 
Frank  Jr.  died  in  1947;  "Minnie"  died  May  29,  1958. 
Jennie  also  died  in  1959.  All  are  buried  at  the  Idaho 
Falls  Rose  Hill  Cemetery  with  the  Reno  family. 

I  remember  well  visiting  the  family  at  Birch 
Creek.  Frank  was  a  great  rover  and  a  crack  shot  with 
a  rifle. 

Frank  accumulated  a  lot  of  horses  and  cattle 
along  Birch  Creek.  His  brand  was  the  letter  F  on  the 
sheep  and  a  star  on  the  cattle. 

While  on  Birch  Creek  he  bought  quite  a 
number  of  ranches,  the  first  being  the  Yank  Bartell 
land  in  about  1885;  he  moved  the  water  rights  and 
family  out  on  the  present  site  to  further  establish  the 
Reno  Ranch  around  1898.  The  main  home  place  was 
first  located  at  what  had  been  called  by  homesteaders 
as  Rattlesnake  Point,  but  was  soon  changed  to  Reno 
Point  with  the  establishment  of  this  well  known  ranch. 
Another  homesteader,  William  and  Laura  Bucklin 
Tyler  were  attempting  to  obtain  water  for  their  claim; 
however,  he  eventually  sold  his  holdings  also  to  Reno. 
Reno  was  proud  of  the  fact  that  during  his  hey  day  he 
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was  one  of  the  largest  sheep  operators  in  the  state. 
The  neighbors  never  had  any  trouble  with  Frank  in  the 
community. 

Frank  purchased  some  property  in  Idaho  Falls 
in  about  1912  that  became  known  as  Reno  Park; 
however,  through  a  name  change  it  is  now  Tautphaus 
Park. 

While  in  Birch  Creek  Frank  was  active  in  the 
Democrate  politics.  I  remember  the  family  were 
members  of  the  Catholic  Church.  When  they  first 
moved  to  the  area  they  were  associated  with  the 
Roberts  (Market  Lake)  Church,  but  as  I  remember 
hearing,  he  and  James  Denning  were  instigators  in 
changing  the  Dubois  Episcopal  church  to  the  Dubois 
Catholic  church.  Frank  Reno,  as  I  recall,  served  as 
Justice  of  the  Peace  at  Birch  Creek  during  his  early 
years  in  the  area  for  some  twenty  years. 

The  family  will  also  be  remembered  for  the 
Reno  post  office,  established  at  the  ranch  in  1899, 
with  Agnes  as  the  postmaster  for  about  15  years. 

I  rode  the  range  quite  a  bit  with  Torey  Reno. 
He  had  accumulated  around  3000  acres.  Frank  seen 
that  all  of  his  children  had  land  for  their  own  ranch. 

Torey  married  Mabel  Mingo  Davis  in  1933  at 
Idaho  Falls.     She  helped  to  operate  the  Reno  ranch. 

She  was  bom  April  10,  1895,  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  daughter  of  Stewart  A.  and  Mary  P.  Kirkham 
Mino.  She  also  lived  at  Alexander,  Lago,  and  Grace, 
Idaho.  In  1914  she  married  J.  Dell  Davis,  and  lived 
at  Osgood  and  Roberts.    They  later  divorced. 

New  owners  of  this  ranch  became  Earl 
Wright,  and  then  "Ben"  Wilding. 

COMPILED  BY  EUGENE  M.  MILLER/PEARL  M.  OBERG 


NATHAN  ERNEST  AND  JENNIE  MAE 
REYNOLDS 


N.E.  Reynolds  will  long  be  remembered  in 
this  area  as  a  husky  pipe-smoking  printer,  who 
operated  his  newspaper  for  his  own  amusement,  rather 
than  for  profit;  as  a  Railroad  telegrapher,  he  joshingly 
admitted  he  "had  to  hold  his  job  with  the  Union 
Pacific  to  keep  himself  in  the  newspaper  business." 

We  remember  our  early  days  at  Humphrey, 
Idaho,  in  the  early  1900s.  Our  father,  N.E.  Reynolds, 
was  a  telegrapher  and  agent  for  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  at  Humphrey,  during  the  time  when  William 
Patt  and  son,  Andy,  had  the  Humphrey  Store  and  Post 
Office.  Our  family  lived  in  the  Depot  at  this  time.  A 
familiar  sight  was  watching  the  crews  cutting  ice  from 
the  pond  on  the  Patt's  property. 

He  worked  as  a  Union  Pacific  Telegraph 
Operator  many  years,  stationed  at  Dubois,  Humphrey, 
Monida,  Lima,  Dillon,  and  other  areas  during  his 
lifetime. 

Dad  was  born  September  30,  1897  at  Climax, 
North  Carolina,  to  John  and  Martha  Reynolds. 

N.E.  Reynolds  and  Jennie  Mae  were  married 
April  13,  1903,  at  Grand  Junction,  Colorado. 

Their  venture  to  Humphrey,  Idaho,  was 
prompted  by  Jennie's  uncle,  Henry  "Cap"  Owens  of 
Humphrey.  Owens  homestead  ranch  was  located  on 
what  is  now  called  Owens  Creek,  located  between 
Sheep  Creek  and  Miners  Creek. 

Our  father  and  mother  homesteaded  320  acres 
on  the  Lone  Pine  Ranch,  located  on  Sheep  Creek, 
about  2  1/2  miles  in  the  mountains  from  Humphrey  in 
1908.  When  our  dad  was  building  our  six  room,  two 
story,  log  house,  we  lived  in  a  tent  down  by  Sheep 
Creek.  The  country  was  very  wild,  and  we  heard 
many  strange  animal  sounds. 

Later  on  I,  Myrtis,  my  sister,  and  brother, 
attended  school  in  the  one  room  school  house  located 
in  the  meadow,  between  the  Patts'  and  Robbins' 
homes.  We  would  walk  or  ride  horseback  to  school 
most  of  the  time. 

Our  first  teacher  was  Miss  Helgesen,  teaching 
the  first  through  the  eighth  grade.  She  lived  in  a 
small  house  next  to  our  school.  Later  Mr.  George 
Miller  was  our  teacher. 

I  remember  the  times  the  school  would  have 
programs  and  everyone  from  miles  around  would 
come  to  attend,  by  wagon  or  by  horseback.  After  the 
program  a  midnight  supper  was  served,  then  dancing 
until  dawn.   We  small  children  were  bedded  down  on 
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the  benches  and  in  the  small  cloakroom  in  back. 

I  recall  many  happy  days  of  growing  up  at 
Humphrey,  with  many  other  early  settlers.  The 
families  were  knew  were:  Kutchlers,  Sellers,  Roselle, 
Robbins,  Carlsons,  Halversons,  Jenkins,  Patts, 
Whartens,  Wakefields,  and  our  aunt  and  uncle,  Henry 
and  Emily  Owens.  Henry  had  one  of  the  first  Model- 
T  cars  and  we  enjoyed  our  first  automobile  ride  in  this 
car.    Emily    Owens  served  on  the  school  board. 

One  summer  we  children  helped  our  dad  put 
up  the  hay.  We  were  very  proud  of  the  large  hay 
stack.  Later  on  dad  was  burning  brush,  and  a  spark 
settled  on  the  stack  and  burned  it  to  the  ground.  No 
more  putting  up  hay  for  dad! 

There  were  three  more  children  born  to  our 
parents:  a  son,  Billie  Bernell,  who  died  from 
pneumonia  at  three  months;  two  more  daughters, 


Wilma.  Dee.  Von.  Arlene 

Wilma  Jean,  born  in  Dubois,  January  25,  1918,  and 
Dorothy  Dee,  born  in  their  beautiful  log  cabin  on 
Sheep  Creek,  July  13,  1919.  Jenny  Mae  was  alone  at 
the  time  of  her  birth,  with  the  exception  of  her  nine 
year  old  son.  Von,  and  18  month  old  baby  daughter, 
Wilma,  when  Dorothy  Dee  was  born.  Dad  had  gone 
for  assistance,  but  the  baby  was  born  before  his 
return. 

N.E.  Reynolds,  better  known  as  "Rip" 
Reynolds,  was  a  nickname  given  to  dad  by  the  people 
of  Dubois.  It  was  when  he  was  putting  out  the  Dubois 
paper,  the  Dubois  Banner.  It  was  election  time,  and 
he  was  too  busy  to  shave  or  clip,  he  said  let'er  grow. 


so  they  called  him  "Rip." 


Reynold's  Homestead 

Dorothy  Dee  says  his  nickname  came  from 
another  incident.  She  remembers  his  nickname  as 
"Rip  Van  Winkle"  which  originated  from  going  to  the 
hills  homesteading,  and  building  his  log  cabin.  When 
he  returned  he  looked  like  he  had  been  gone  20  years. 
The  nickname  "Rip"  stayed  with  him  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  and  his  wife  were  both  known  for  their 
wonderful  sense  of  humor. 

"Rip"  first  took  up  the  "printers  stick"  in  1903 
in  Fruito,  Colorado,  soon  after  he  married,  publishing 
the  Fruita  Telegram.  Then  in  1905  he  was  transferred 
to  Hazen,  Nevada,  where  he  set  up  his  Washington 
Hand  Press  in  a  Railroad  Box  Car  and  began 
publishing  the  Hazen  Harvest  Newspaper,  a  hand  set 
weekly,  which  enjoyed  several  years  of  publication. 

When  he  was  transferred  to  Dubois,  about 
1914,  he  brought  his  hobby  with  him,  and  originated 
the  Dubois  Banner.  At  the  same  time,  a  gentleman  by 
the  name  of  Cass  Buttons,  was  operating  a  paper 
called  the  Enterprise,  also  in  Dubois.  Often  these  two 
friends  would  criticize  each  other  in  their  editorials. 
One  of  "Rips"  editorials  was  headed  "Rippin'  the 
Buttons  Off. "  This  newspaper  discontinued  when  he 
moved  to  I^adore  in  1919,  and  started  the  Leadore 
Leader.  All  the  newspapers  were  operated  entirely 
by  himself,  except  the  Leadore  and  Lava  Enterprises, 
where  his  son,  Von  J.  Reynolds,  assisted  him.    His 
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wholesome  wit  and  humor  keynoted  each  paper,  and 
won  for  him  innumerable  friends,  and  occasionally  a 
few  advertisements.  Von  later  became  associated  with 
the  Post  Register  in  Idaho  Falls. 

During  the  summer  months  Dad  would  stay  in 
Dubois  to  work  at  the  depot.  He  used  to  pitch  a  tent 
down  by  Beaver  Creek  near  the  bridge,  where  he  slept 
and  ate.  We  children  would  then  spend  the  summer 
at  our  ranch  with  our  mother,  and  move  into  Dubois 
when  the  snow  came.  We  attended  the  Dubois  school, 
and  knew  everyone  in  those  days. 

Our  father  edited  newspapers  almost 
everywhere  he  was  transferred  by  the  railroad.  His 
numerous  newspapers  were:  Colorado  (The  Fruita 
Telegram),  Nevada  (The  Hazen  Harvest),  Idaho  (The 
Dubois  Banner)  and  (The  Leadore  Leader)  and  in 
Wyoming  (The  Cokeville  Enterprise).  His  last  paper 
was  the  Lave  Lyre  in  Lava  Hot  Springs,  Idaho. 

Our  mother,  Jennie  Mae,  weighed  only  98 
pounds,  but  she  cleared  a  lot  of  sagebrush  on  our 
land.  She  made  a  short  road,  removing  many  rocks 
over  a  cow  trail  from  Miners  Creek  to  the  Main  Road. 
We  called  it  the  "Cow  Trail." 

We  children  thought  she  was  very  brave.  She 
would  walk  with  us  to  Humphrey  for  the  mail,  many 
times  going  by  large  herds  of  range  cattie.  We  were 
very  frightened  and  knew  she  must  have  been,  as  tiie 
cattie  would  crowd  up  around  us  and  stare.  She 
would  throw  up  her  arms  and  let  out  a  loud  whoop, 
and  they  would  start  running,  sometimes  coming  back. 

She  was  a  member  of  Order  of  Eastern  Star  of 
Dubois. 

The  children  still  living  at  tiie  time  of  motiiers 
deatii  include:  Arlene  Reynolds  Ellis,  Myrtis 
Reynolds  Swehosky,  Von  J.  Reynolds,  Wilma 
Reynolds  Stimson,  and  Dorotiiy  Reynolds  Elswortii. 

Our  log  house  at  Sheep  Creek  was  sold  to  the 
Fosters,  and  later  to  Uie  Balls.  The  logs  were 
dismantied  and  numbered  and  shipped  out  by  train. 
Their  destination,  we  did  not  know.  I  do  not  know 
who  owns  this  land  at  tiiis  time.  The  last  time  we  saw 
our  former  home,  it  looked  just  like  open  range. 

Reynolds  was  a  former  member  of  tiie 
Fortitude  FM  &  AM  of  Dubois. 

Our  family  enjoyed  entertainment  of  many 
sources,  such  as  rodeos,  tiie  4tii  of  July  celebrations, 
fishing,  hiking,  dancing,  horse  back  riding,  picnics, 
and  swimming  and  roller  skating  at  Lidy  Hot  Springs. 


Our  fatiier,  Mr.  Reynolds,  passed  away  in 
1939,  at  tiie  age  of  60  of  heart  disease  at  Lava  Hot 
Springs.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  telegraph 
operator  at  Bancroft  and  operated  the  newspaper  at 
Lava. 

Jennie  Mae's  life  was  claimed  in  a  fire  that 
destroyed  Lemons  Lodge  at  Spencer,  Idaho,  July  3, 
1949.  Many  people  remembered  and  loved  Jennie  for 
her  sense  of  humor,  regardless  of  the  hardships  she 
endured  during  her  life  on  Sheep  Creek. 

"Rip"  and  Jennie  are  buried  in  the  Rose  Hill 
Cemetery  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 

COMPILED  BY  MYRTIS  REYNOLDS  SWEHOSKY/ 
DOROTHY  DEE  ELLSWORTH 


MISCELLANEOUS  PHOTOS 


Richardson 
Home  In 
Centerville 


^'o  ;?-#     '•/^ 


One  of  the  Later  Photos 
of  the  Dubois  Railroad  Depot  -  1962 
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CHARLOTTE  "CHARLIE"  RICH 

"Jim"  and  "Charlie"  Rich  arrived  at  the  U.S. 
Sheep  Experiment  Station  in  Clark  County,  March  1, 
1977.  "Jim"  was  employed  with  the  University  of 
Idaho  at  the  Station. 

Charlotte  met  her  husband  at  Dallas,  Texas, 
he  was  working  at  the  hospital.  Jim  Rich  and  Charlie 
were  married  August  5,  1967,  in  Levelland,  Texas 
and  made  their  first  home  at  Dallas,  Texas. 

She  worked  in  Dubois  at  the  Security  State 
Bank  as  a  Teller,  and  at  the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment 
Station  for  the  University  of  Idaho  while  in  Clark 
County.  Her  first  job  when  growing  up  was  baby 
sitting  at  about  8  or  9. 

While  in  Dubois  she  became  a  member  of  the 
Clark  County  Extension  Homemaker's  Council,  of 
which  she  served  as  president.  She  and  "Jim"  took  an 
interest  in  school  activities  with  their  daughter.  Shea. 

Charlie  went  to  school  all  over  USA  and 
Canada,  and  graduated  from  Madill,  Oklahoma,  due 
to  the  fact  that  her  parents  moved  constantly  with  her 
dad's  position  in  the  service. 

"Charlie"  Rich  was  bom  September,  20, 
1946,  at  Wewoka,  Oklahoma.  Her  parents  were 
"Gerry"  Lucille  Harwell  Hewitt  and  Charles  Raymond 
Hewitt.  Her  brothers  and  sisters  are  Donald,  Joan, 
Reba,  June,  and  "Bus." 

Their  daughter.  Shea  Lynn  Rich,  was  bom 
March  17,  1972,  at  Lubbock,  Texas.  Shea  attended 
kindergarten  through  second  grade  at  Lindy  Ross 
school  at  Dubois. 

The  Rich  family  left  Clark  County  May  1, 
1980,  to  accept  another  position.  "Jim"  and  "Charlie" 
have  since  divorced.  "Charlie'  and  Shea  now  live 
close  by  in  Idaho  Falls.  "Charlie"  and  "Jim"  have  both 
remarried. 

COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD 


LYMAN  AND  THELMA  RICHWINE 


Thelma  &  Lvman 

Lvman  Lester  Richwine  -  Forest  Ranger  on  the 
Spencer  District  From  January  1.  1937.  to  June. 
1956. 


Lyman  Richwine  was  born  at  Noblesville, 
Indiana,  October  1,  1897.  He  spent  his  early  years 
farming  with  his  father  in  Indiana  and  Missouri.  In 
1917  and  1918,  he  worked  in  hardwood  timber  in 
Oregon  County,  Missouri.  During  those  years  he 
learned  to  grade  oak  lumber,  did  general  logging  and 
milling  work,  and  was  bookkeeper  for  the  operation  as 
well  as  for  a  2000  acre  farming  and  livestock 
operation. 

On  December  30,  1919,  he  married  Thelma 
Spriggs  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  and  they  spent  the  next 
four  and  one-half  years  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma. 
Their  only  child,  Lois  Alice,  was  born  at  Quinlan, 
Oklahoma,  in  1921. 

Because  of  severe  hay  fever,  his  doctor 
suggested  he  move  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  so 
in  1924  Lyman  moved  to  Ririe,  Idaho,  where 
Thelma's  parents  lived.  In  the  fall  of  '24  and  spring 
of  '25  he  worked  in  the  timber  east  of  Ririe,  spending 
the  winter  months  at  a  factory  in  Ririe. 

July  of  1925  saw  him  begin  work  with  the 
Forest  Service  as  a  guard  at  Guild,  Idaho.  During  the 
winter  he  worked  for  a  tie  company  at  Island  Park. 
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However,  he  believed  in  the  Forest  Service,  and  in 
May,  1926,  he  accepted  an  appointment  as  Assistant 
Forest  Ranger  on  the  Island  Park  District.  A  year 
later  he  was  promoted  to  Forest  Ranger  on  the  Swan 
Valley  District  of  the  Targhee  National  Forest. 
During  his  years  with  the  Forest  Service,  he  also  held 
an  appointment  as  game  warden  without  additional 
compensation. 

January  1,  1937,  saw  him  transferred  to  the 
Spencer  District  as  District  Ranger,  a  position  he  held 
until  his  death  in  June,  1956. 

Lyman  had  many  and  varied  interests  in  life 
with  " . ,  .conservation  of  our  natural  resources  through 
wise  use  heading  the  list"  followed  by  "...water,  wood 
and  forage,  and  wildlife." 

He  joined  the  Bonneville  Sportsman's 
Association  in  1927,  maintaining  that  membership  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  was  also  active  in  the  Clark 
County  Sportsmen's  Association  from  1938  until  his 
death. 

Beaver  dams  showed  him  their  value  in  water 
conservation,  and  early  in  his  tenure  at  Spencer  he 
was  able  to  have  beaver  planted  in  Stoddard  Creek, 
above  the  campground.  The  beaver  flourished  for 
many  years  until  the  state  permitted  trapping  and  the 
colony  was  wiped  out.  His  interest  in  wildlife 
management  and  conservation  remained  constant 
throughout  his  life. 

Perhaps  his  greatest  accomplishment  was  in 
promoting  better  range  through  improvement  and 
proper  use.  He  pioneered  programs  to  control 
sagebrush,  and  later  wyethia,  to  allow  natural  grasses 
to  increase.  Through  his  efforts  and  those  of 
cooperating  ranchers  and  the  experiment  stations, 
Clark  County  was  recognized  as  a  leader  in  range 
conservation  and  research  and  became  part  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  presentation  "Rebuilding 
With  Grass."  Lyman  was  a  charter  member  and 
director  of  the  American  Society  of  Range 
Management  on  both  the  state  and  national  level. 

He  was  active  in  community  organizations, 
including  Clark  County  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Chairman  of  the  Conservation  Committee,  C.  of  C, 
and  Senior  member  of  the  Society  of  American 
Foresters.  He  represented  Clark  County  at  formation 
of  Six  Counties  Sportsman's  Group  and  was  Clark 
County's  representative  to  that  group  for  several 
years. 


He  was  a  member  and  past  master  of  Fortitude 
Lodge  No.  76,  AF&AM,  at  Dubois  and  a  member  and 
pst  patron  of  Bright  Star  Chapter  #59,  OES,  Dubois. 
He  belonged  to  the  Pocatello  Consistory  of  Scottish 
Rite  Masons  and  was  a  member  of  El  Korah  Shrine, 
Boise.  He  was  also  a  director  of  the  Crippled 
Children's  Society  of  Idaho,  Inc. 

A  friend  described  him  as  "...a  gentleman  and 
a  gentie  man."  However,  he  was  dedicated  to  the 
Forest  Service  and  firmly  believed  in  handling  his 
district  to  provide  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number  of  people,  now  and  in  the  future. 

THELMA  A.  RICHWINE  -  WIFE 

Thelma  was  always  Lyman's  "behind  the 
scenes"  supporter  and  held  the  official  title  of 
collaborator  with  the  Forest  Service  (without 
compensation).  She  was  an  active  member  and  past 
matron  of  Bright  Star  Chapter  #59,  OES,  an  avid 
gardner  and  homemaker.  After  her  husband's  death, 
she  went  to  California  with  her  daughter  for  a  year 
and  then  returned  to  Idaho  Falls  where  she  lived  and 
worked  until  1961.  That  year  she  left  Idaho  for 
Henderson,  Nevada,  where  she  purchased  a  home  near 
her  daughter.  She  lived  there  until  her  death  in 
March,  1963.  Both  Lyman  and  Thelma  are  buried  in 
Rose  Hill  Cemetery  in  Idaho  Falls. 

LOIS  A.  TAYLOR  -  DAUGHTER 

Lois  graduated  from  the  University  of  Idaho 
in  1943  and  married  Glen  C.  Taylor,  son  of  Harry  and 
Amelia  Taylor  of  Spencer,  on  June  5,  1943.  Glen 
entered  active  military  duty  a  week  later  and  Lois 
worked  for  the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station, 
Dubois,  until  December  when  she  joined  her  husband 
in  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  When  Glen  was  to  be  sent 
overseas,  Lois  returned  to  the  Sheep  Station  and 
worked  there  until  March,  1945.  By  the  time  her  son 
was  born  in  June,  war  had  ended  in  Europe,  and  in 
August  it  was  over  in  Japan.  Lois  resigned  her 
position  at  the  Sheep  Station  and  awaited  Glen's 
return. 

Glen  finished  college  in  1947  and  entered  the 
mining  field.  Over  the  years,  they  lived  in  Idaho, 
California,  Washington,  Arkansas,  New  Mexico,  and 
Nevada.   In  1954  they  moved  to  Henderson,  Nevada, 
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Lois  &  Glen  Taylor 

and  have  been  there  since.  Lois  became  a  high  school 
English  teacher  and  retired  after  20  years  in  1986. 
Glen  was  manager  of  Basic  Management,  Inc.,  and 
retired  in  1988  after  25  years.  They  have  four  sons: 
Glen  Clifford,  Jr.  is  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the 
Showboat  Hotel  and  Casino,  Las  Vegas;  Phillip  is 
floorman  at  Caesar's  Palace,  Las  Vegas;  Robert  is  a 
major  in  the  Air  Force  and  living  in  Henderson  at  this 
time;  William  is  a  senior  engineer  with  Hughes  in 
Danbury,  Connecticut.  Lois  and  Glen  have  seven 
grandchildren  and  plan  to  remain  in  Henderson. 

NOTE:  Glen  passed  away  at  his  home  in 
Henderson,  Nevada,  September  22,  1992.  He  was 
buried  in  the  Henderson  cemetery. 

COMPILED  BY  LOIS  RICIIWINE  TAYLOR 


WILLIAM  F.  RIGBY 


Harlo  Righv  with  Cattle  in  Island  Park 


BEAVER  CANYON  SAWMILL  -  William  F.  Rigby 
operated  a  mill  in  Beaver  Canyon  during  the  summer 
of  1883  for  W.  N.  Thomas  of  Logan,  Utah.  Rigby 
was  a  veteran  sawmill  operator,  also  responsible  for 
introducing  saw  lumber  into  Rexburg.  William  F. 
Van  Noy  and  Company  at  the  time  operated  another 
mill  near  Beaver  Canyon  and  was  experiencing 
financial  difficulties,  eventually  going  bankrupt.  The 
Logan  branch  of  the  Zion's  Co-operative  Mercantile 
Institution  (ZCMI)  held  the  mortgage  on  the  property, 
in  which  Rigby  was  a  stockholder.  He  offered  two 
thousand  dollars  for  Van  Noy's  mill  which  was 
accepted.  The  mill  was  in  turn  dismantled  and 
transported  by  ox  team  to  Rexburg  by  two  of  Rigby's 
sons,  George  and  Martin,  along  with  James  P.  Hanson 
and  William  Bell  and  assembled  on  a  lot  on  the  west 
side  of  Third  East,  between  Second  and  Third  North, 
and  was  soon  operating  under  steam  power. 

COMPILED  BY  DR.  DAVID  CHOWDER 


FRANKLIN  OTTO  AND  ADA  BELLE 
WAKEFIELD  ROBBINS 


Franklin  Otto  &  Ada  Belle 

Ada  Belle  Wakefield  moved  to  Humphrey  in 
1906  where  she  was  hired  as  a  school  teacher.  In  a 
short  time  she  became  acquainted  with  a  young  man 
by  the  name  of  Franklin  Otto  Robbins  who  was 
already  living  there. 

Ada  Belle  was  born  January  13,  1877,  in 
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Carroll  City,  Utah,  the  daughter  of  Byron  Wakefield 
and  Mary  Fuell/Fwell.  Her  father  had  left  his  native 
New  York  and  settled  in  the  state  of  Iowa,  where,  in 
Grand  Meadow,  he  had  met  and  married  her  mother. 
In  1877  the  family  located  in  Carroll  City,  where  Ada 
was  born.  The  family  then  moved  in  1890  to 
southwestern  Kansas. 

The  first  day  of  June,  1891,  Ada  received  a 
Common  School  Diploma,  from  the  District  Schools 
of  Kansas,  County  of  Butler.  The  family  moved  on  to 
Oregon  Territory,  where  Ada  taught  school  until 
1904,  after  which  they  relocated  in  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

At  the  tender  age  of  four  years  Otto  began 
learning  to  take  on  responsibilities  that  would  help  him 
grow  into  a  mature,  responsible  adult.  The  chores,  at 
first,  were  easy,  gathering  eggs,  carrying  mother's 
milk  stool  and  helping  Father  feed  the  animals. 

The  high  light  of  Otto's  young  life  was  the 
family  journey  to  California  when  he  was  six  years 
old.  They  traveled  in  a  covered  wagon.  On  the  trip 
through  Nevada  they  encountered  Indians,  which 
fortunately  were  friendly. 

Upon  their  return  to  Idaho  they  settled  in 
Beaver  Canyon.  Otto  obtained  his  only  formal 
education  at  the  Beaver  Canyon  school,  where  he 
attended  four  years.  He  did,  however,  continue  to 
educate  himself.  Even  after  he  was  married,  he  and 
his  wife,  Ada,  read  the  Bible  four  different  times. 
The  first  two  times,  Ada,  a  school  teacher,  read  the 
Bible  to  Otto,  he  followed  along  as  best  he  could.  The 
third  time  they  took  turns  reading  the  book  to  each 
other.  The  fourth  time  Otto  read  it  to  Ada,  by 
himself. 

When  the  family  moved  to  Humphrey,  he  was 
but  twelve  years  old.  He  loved  living  on  the  ranch 
and  soon  became  a  full  fledged  cowboy.  He  was 
strong  enough  to  take  on  any  task  his  father  gave  him. 
His  leisure  time  was  spent  riding  his  horse  into  the 
back  hills  to  fish  or  hunt  or  to  sometimes  meet  his 
cousin,  Earl  Potter,  on  Camas  Creek, 

He  was  thirteen  years  old  when  he  first  rode 
the  train.  He  had  developed  a  severe  ear  infection,  so 
his  father  decided  to  travel  to  Salt  Lake  City  to  see  a 
doctor. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  Otto  left  home  for  the 
first  time  to  go  on  a  cattle  drive.  This  occupied  his 
springs  and  summers  for  the  next  four  years.  Several 
times  he  not  only  helped  to  drive  the  cattle  from  their 


winter  range,  through  the  valley  and  onto  the  railhead, 
but  then  helped  to  take  them  on  to  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
or  Chicago,  Illinois,  to  the  large  slaughter  houses. 
The  first  time  he  visited  Chicago,  there  was  nothing 
there  but  the  slaughterhouse,  cattle  pens  and  a  few 
shanty  buildings,  and  of  course  the  saloons. 

Otto  hit  it  lucky  one  summer  when  he  was 
hired  to  take  tourists  in  to  see  the  sights  he  had  often 
enjoyed  with  his  cousin.  It  was  Otto's  job  to  drive 
one  of  the  stage  coaches  that  took  the  "dudes"  deep 
into  the  wilderness.  The  entire  trip  took  three  weeks 
to  complete.  The  ladies  slept  under  the  stage  coaches. 
They  would  drape  the  bottom  of  the  coach  with  extra 
blankets  to  give  the  ladies  more  privacy  and  also  to 
protect  them  from  the  bitter  cold  nights.  The  men  all 
slept  under  the  stars.  The  area  became  so  popular 
with  the  tourist  that  a  few  years  later  the  government 
declared  it  to  be  the  first  national  park  and  named  it 
Yellowstone. 

When  Otto  was  twenty  years  old  he  began  his 
last  cattle  drive.  He  had  left  home  early  in  the  spring 
and  returned  unexpectedly  in  September.  The  herd 
was  resting  close  to  his  parents  home  in  Humphrey, 
and  he  decided  to  ride  in  and  surprise  his  family  and 
to  have  some  of  his  mothers  home  cooked  food.  His 
mother  met  him  at  the  door  and  demanded  that  he 
hurry  and  get  cleaned  up  before  the  school  marm 
arrived  home  from  school.  He  hadn't  shaved  in  three 
months  and  his  clothes  smelled  very  much  like  a  herd 
of  cattle.  He  did  the  best  he  could  to  clean  himself  up, 
since  he  knew  his  mother  would  not  let  him  inside  her 
house  otherwise.  When  the  school  marm  arrived 
home  he  later  said  he  was  sure  glad  he  was  somewhat 
presentable,  since  it  was  love  at  first  sight.  He  went 
back  to  the  herd  the  next  morning  and  managed  to 
finish  the  drive.  When  he  returned  home  the  end  of 
October  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  ask  Ada  to  marry 
him.  She  accepted,  and  they  were  married  the 
following  February  16,  1907. 

They  set  up  housekeeping  in  a  one  room  log 
cabin  built  on  his  fathers  land  in  Humphrey.  They 
later  added  a  living  room  and  two  bedrooms.  It  was 
here  that  five  of  their  six  children  were  born. 

For  the  next  twenty-five  years  Otto  was  a 
cattleman  in  Humphrey.  His  father  died  in  1926  and 
he  took  over  the  entire  operation  of  running  the  ranch. 
In  the  1930's,  however,  his  world  seemed  to  collapse 
around  him.    The  great  depression  had  gripped  the 
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entire  nation  and  many  people  in  all  walks  of  life  saw 
their  entire  livelihood  vanish  before  their  very  eyes. 
Otto  was  one  of  these  men.  He  was  forced  to  sell  his 
cattle  and  the  ranch  he  had  loved  for  nearly  forty 
years. 

Ada  Belle  never  lived  to  see  the  birth  of  the 
most  of  her  thirty-two  grand  children.  Those  who 
were  born  during  her  lifetime  have  very  little 
recollection  of  her,  as  a  person,  yet  she  lived  on, 
through  her  five  children,  and  thus  has  influenced  her 
unseen  grandchildren. 

Ada  passed  away  January  21,  1933  at  Idaho 
Falls.    She  was  buried  in  the  Humphrey  Cemetery. 

It  took  Otto  five  years  to  put  his  life  back 
together.  He  tried  his  hand  at  various  jobs,  ranch 
hand,  railroading,  etc.,  but  not  until  1939,  when  he 
met  and  married  a  young  widow,  Frances  Bernice 
Leonardson  Burnside,  of  Small,  Idaho,  on  June  29  of 
that  year,  did  his  life  once  again  became  meaningful. 


Bernice  Leonardson  Burnside  Robbins 

Bernice  was  bom  September  6,  1897,  at 
Medicine  Lodge,  Idaho,  the  daughter  and  fourth  child 
of  Charles  H.  and  Ida  M.  Dawley  Leonardson.  She 
grew  up  and  attended  grade  school  at  Medicine  Lodge. 
She  attended  high  school  in  Boise. 

August  1,  1919,  she  was  married  to  John  H. 
Burnside  of  Spencer.  The  marriage  was  solemnized  by 
Baptist  minister  int  he  parlor  of  the  Broom  Hotel  in 
Ogden.  To  this  marriage  four  children  were  born. 
These  included  Virgil  H.,  Theodore  "Ted",  Jack,  and 
one  daughter,  Francis  Jean  Burnside  Thompson. 

John  died  September  5,  1933,  and  is  buried  in 


Dubois.    Bernice  later  married  Otto  Robbins. 

Bernice  died  at  the  age  of  75,  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  September  7,  1972,  following  a  lingering 
illness.    Interment  was  in  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

Following  his  wife's  death,  Otto  continued 
living  in  Salt  Lake  City  with  his  step-son  "Ted" 
Burnside. 

He  died  April  24,  1978,  at  Lakeview  Hospital, 
Bountiful,  Utah.  He  was  buried  in  the  Humphrey 
Cemetery,  next  to  his  wife,  Ada  and  small  son, 
Franklin  Guy. 

The  children  of  Franklin  Otto  Robbins  and 
Ada  Belle  Wakefield 


Alice.  Hugh.  .Tessie.  Claire 

Jessie  Rosemond  born  June  30,  1909,  at 
Pocatello,  Idaho.  She  married  Heber  Russell  Stevens 
August  27,  1927,  at  Dubois,  Idaho.  Their  children, 
seventeen  in  all,  are  listed  on  the  Heber  Russell 
Stevens  history, 

Alice  Louise  born  January  29,  1911  at 
Humphrey,  Idaho.  She  married  Alvin  Orson 
Robinson  May  6,  1933,  at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  He  was 
born  April  29,  1909  at  Taylorsville,  the  son  of  Sidney 
Orson  Robinson  and  Rhoda  Elizabeth  Priest.  He  died 
March  5,  1964,  at  Couer  d'Alene,  Idaho  and  was 
buried  in  Idaho  Falls.  Their  children  were:  Donna 
Jean  bom  January  23,  1934  at  Idaho  Falls.  She 
married  Julius  Andrew  Nelson,  September  1,  1956; 
Lora  Lee  born  April  10,  1937,  at  Roberts,  and 
married  Robert  Conley  June  29,  1956,  then  married 
Larry  McDonald  in  1965.  Alvin  Lamar  was  born 
February  11,  1941,  in  Rigby,  Idaho. 
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Claire  Florence  was  born  May  11,  1913  at 
Humphrey.  She  married  Virgil  Vaughn  Keele  July  3, 
1929  at  St.  Anthony,  Idaho.  He  was  born  July  27, 
1893  at  Fruita,  Colorado  and  died  September  18, 
1965,  at  Anaconda,  Montana.  He  was  buried  at 
Humphrey.  He  was  the  son  of  J.  Jacob  Keele  and 
Melissa  Jenne  Mcintosh.  She  then  married  Vincent 
Casey  at  Salmon,  Idaho,  August  4,  1967.  Their 
children  included:  Otto  Jacob,  born  December  25, 
1930,  at  Hyattville,  Wyoming,  Robert  Raymond  born 
February  9,  1932,  at  Dubois,  Idaho.  Leroy  Vaughn 
born  October  3,  1935  at  Dubois,  Gerald  Kay  born 
November  15,  1937,  at  Roberts,  married  Mary  Ann 
Bidder  August  25,  1962.  Darlene  Hope  born  March 
21,  1940  at  Salmon,  died  September,  1953,  at 
Salmon,  buried  at  Humphrey.  Boyd  Eugene  and 
Bonnie  Jean,  twins  born  March  9,  1942  at  Salmon. 

Hugh  Marion  born  May  26,  1915,  at 
Humphrey.  He  was  married  September  12,  1934  at 
Dillon,  Montana,  to  Virginia  Catherine  LackJey  and 
Agnes  Sughrue.  Their  children  are:  Mildren  Joanna 
born  Mary  26,  1936  at  Lima,  Montana.  She  married 
Richard  Keith  Roberts  November  26,  1958.  Frances 
Marion  born  May  8,  1938  at  Dillon,  Montana.  She 
married  Robert  Joseph  Martin  June  3,  I960.  Virginia 
Kae,  born  May  29,  1940  at  Lima,  Montana,  married 
Byron  Leslie  Smith  April  30,  1960,  then  Clarence 
Edward  Emms,  September  24,  1966. 

Mary  Emmaline  born  May  1,  1919,  at 
Humphrey,  Idaho,  married  Rulon  Clark  Poole,  son  of 
Milburn  Poole  and  Delia  Clark,  at  Annis,  Idaho, 
December  5,  1936.  Their  children  are:  Reed  Clark 
born  August  28,  1937,  at  Roberts,  married  Barbara 
Blanchard  Hohlis  July  30,  1964,  and  Steve  Kent  born 
February  26,  1947,  at  Dillon,  Montana. 

Franklin  Guy  born  May  26,  1915  at 
Humphrey,  Idaho,  died  November  18,  1916,  buried  at 
Humphrey. 

COMPILED  BY  MILDREN  .lOANNA  ROBBINS   ROBERTS 
AND  MARIE  STEVENS 


FRANKLIN  SAMUEL  AND  ANNA  EMMALINE 
POTTER  ROBBINS 


Anna  Emmeline 

&_ 
Franklin  Samuel 


The  Robbins  family  is  of  English  descent. 
Franklin  Samuel  Robbins  spent  his  early  years  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  The  family  home  was  located  directly 
behind  the  large  estate  of  Brigham  Young  on  what  is 
now  State  Street. 

The  Robbins  family  moved  around  a  great 
deal,  never  seemingly  finding  just  the  right  spot  to 
settle  permanently.  During  his  growing  up  years 
Frank  lived  in  Henderson  Creek,  Idaho;  Marsh  Valley 
Basin,  Idaho;  Coalville,  Utah,  finally  settling  on  a 
farm  outside  of  the  small  community  of  Albion,  Cassia 
County,  Idaho  in  1973.  Here  Frank  Robbins  grew  to 
manhood. 

Frank  met  and  married  a  local  girl,  Anna 
Emmaline  Potter,  December  4,  1881.  They  built  a 
cabin  on  the  land  owned  by  Frank's  father.  Three 
children  were  born  to  Frank  and  Emma,  while  at 
Albion. 

In  the  meantime,  Franklin  Thomas  Robbins 
decided  to  move  further  north,  settling  in  Teton  City, 
Idaho.  Frank  and  Emma  stayed  in  Albion  until  1892 
when  the  entire  family  decided  to  go  to  California 
Territory. 

Some  seventy-five  wagons  left  various  parts  of 
Idaho  for  Susanville,  California.  Here  the  men 
worked  in  the  lumber  business.  However,  after  only 
one  year  most  of  the  members  of  the  wagon  train 
decided  to  return  to  Idaho,  including  Frank's  parents. 

Frank  and  Emma,  however,  were  the 
exception.  Frank,  like  his  forebears,  had  an 
adventurous  streak.  He  wanted  to  see  more  of  the 
country,  so  he  and  Emma  took  their  small  children 
and  went  north  into  Oregon  Territory,  where  Frank 
once  again  was  engaged  in  the  hauling  of  lumber  from 
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the  forest  to  the  lumber  mill.  It  was  two  years  before 
they  returned  to  Idaho,  where  they  once  again  settled 
near  Frank's  father  in  the  Shelley,  Idaho,  area. 
However,  they  only  remained  here  a  very  short  time, 
when  they  removed  to  Beaver  Canyon,  where  Frank 
was  able  to  get  a  job  working  in  the  lumber  business. 

It  was  in  1898  that  Frank  and  Emma  decided 
to  take  up  a  homestead  in  Humphrey,  Idaho.  Here 
Frank  became  a  cattleman,  and  at  one  time  ran  quite 
a  herd  of  cattle  on  his  spread.  The  Robbins  ranch 
covered  many  acres  of  land  nestled  between  two 
mountains.  It  was  a  fine  place  to  raise  their  children 
and  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Franklin  Samuel  Robbins  was  short  in  stature, 
being  only  about  5 '7"  in  height,  and  weighing  between 
150  and  160  pounds.  He  had  light  blue  eyes  and 
black  hair.  During  much  of  his  adult  life  he  wore  a 
handle  bar  mustache.  His  disposition  was  usually  kind 
and  gentle.  He  loved  children  and  was  known  to  be 
an  "easy  touch"  to  both  his  children  and  his  grand- 
children, who  in  return  loved  him  dearly.  He  was  a 
Democrat  by  politics. 

Although  his  early  religious  training  was  in 
that  of  the  LDS  faith,  he  cancelled  his  membership  in 
this  church  while  still  living  in  Albion,  because  of  a 
disagreement  with  a  local  bishop.  For  all  of  his  easy 
going  ways,  once  riled,  his  temper  was  hot  and  in 
some  instances,  such  as  this,  took  a  long  time  to  cool 
down.  In  this  case  he  refused  to  ever  have  anything 
to  do  with  his  former  religion.  He  was,  however  a 
true  and  faithful  Christian  in  both  actions  and  deeds. 

Frank  and  Emma  Robbins  were  the  parents  of 
nine  children:    Franklin  Otto,  born  January  17,  1886 
I    at  Albion;  Alzada  E.  "Sadie",  born  May  21,   1888, 
Albion;  Baby  Boy,  born  may  20,  1890,  Albion;  Laura 
Agnes,  born  August  2,  1893,  Guyana  Lake,  Oregon 
Laurinda  Sara,  born  October  8,  1896,  Firth,  Idaho 
Bert  Ransom,  born  November  5,  1903,  Humphrey 
Bertha  Jane  and  Bernice  Emma,  born  January  5,  1905 
Lydia  Frances,  born  March  4,  1909,  Firth,  Idaho. 

Franklin  Samuel  Robbins  died  January  30, 
1926,  in  Shelley,  Bingham  County,  Idaho.  He  was 
buried  in  Humphrey  Cemetery. 

Anna  Emmaline  Potter  was  born  in 
Springville,  Utah  County,  Utah,  on  August  5,  1865. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Ransom  Robert  Potter  and 
Myrtle  Agnes  Millross. 

Emma  lived  in  Springville  until  she  was  about 


five  years  old.  Her  parents  then  removed  to  Albion, 
Cassia  County,  Idaho,  where  she  grew  to  womanhood. 

Emma  probably  didn't  have  the  best 
disposition  in  the  world.  This  was  an  inherited  trait. 
Her  father  left  his  native  Waterbury,  Connecticut, 
home  because  he  had  difficulties  getting  along  with  his 
family.  Her  mother  was  forced  to  marry  a  man  she 
didn't  love  and  following  her  arrival  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Valley,  she  soon  divorced  the  man,  because  she  did 
not  fit  in  well  with  his  other  wives. 

Her  children  remember  her  as  a  good,  but 
stern  mother.  Her  nieces  remember  her  as  being 
overly  strict  and  protective  with  her  young  daughters. 
She  was  very  distant  with  her  grandchildren  and  great 
grandchildren,  having  very  little  to  do  with  them 
personally.  She  was  very  close  mouthed,  stand-offish, 
and  a  private  person,  a  trait  many  of  her  descendants 
bear  to  this  day. 

There  was  another  side  of  Emma  Potter 
Robbins,  seen  only  by  a  very  few  people.  Her  grand- 
daughter-in-law,  Virginia  Lackey  Robbins,  remembers 
her  as  a  kind,  warm  and  gentle  person.  Shortly  before 
Emma's  death  in  1945,  Virginia  was  in  the  Idaho  Falls 
Hospital  suffering  from  a  very  serious  illness.  She 
was  there  for  many  weeks,  alone.  Her  husband  was 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  working.  Her  parents  were  in 
Lima,  Montana  taking  care  of  her  three  small 
daughters.  Everyday  Virginia  would  hear  the  slow 
shuffling  of  a  pair  of  feet  that  had  spent  many  long 
years  at  hard  work,  coming  down  the  hall.  Finally 
Emma  would  appear  at  the  door  with  a  small  brown 
bag  in  her  hand.  She  had  come  for  a  short  visit,  and 
to  pick  up  and  deliver  a  nightgown.  She  never  missed 
one  day.  She  was  old  and  she  was  tired,  but  she  was 
faithful  and  she  always  took  care  of  her  own. 

Emma  had  both  happiness  and  sadness  in 
Humphrey.  Her  children  had  grown  to  maturity.  She 
and  Frank  had  a  good  life,  but  in  1926  Frank  had 
died.  Two  of  her  children  had  died  young.  Her  two 
oldest  daughters  had  died  in  child  birth  at  an  early 
age,  all  were  buried  within  sight  of  their  mother's 
home.  Emma  accepted  this  as  she  had  accepted 
everything  else  in  her  life,  and  life  had  never  been 
easy  for  this  strong  pioneer  lady. 

During  the  last  years  of  her  life,  and  following 
Frank's  death,  Emma  lived  with  her  daughter  and  son- 
in-law,  Bernice  and  Stark  Johnson,  in  Idaho  Falls, 
where  she  passed  away  on  the  1 1th  day  of  August, 
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1945.  She  was  returned  to  Humphrey  to  be  buried 
next  to  her  husband  and  their  four  children:  Bert 
Ransom,  died  October  17,  1909;  Bertha  Jane,  died 
March  27,  1905;  Alzada  E.  "Sadie",  died  January  1, 
1911;  and  Laura  Agnes,  died  July  30,  1920. 

COMPILED  BY  THE  ROBBINS  FAMILY 


HYRUM  AND  LAURA  ROBBINS 


Laura  &  Hvrum 

The  Hyrum  Robbins  family  move  to  Small, 
Idaho,  in  April,  1946,  to  work  on  the  Charlie  Lau 
Ranch.  There  were  eleven  children  in  the  Robbins 
family:  Gerald,  Lowell,  Gene,  Gwen,  Max,  Lula, 
Rae,  Milton,  Leo,  Verlee,  and  Rodney.  Their 
daughter  and  her  son,  Mike  Sanchez,  moved  to  Small 
with  them  for  a  few  months.  Leo,  Verlee,  and 
Rodney  also  lived  there  where  they  attended  the 
Medicine  Lodge  school.  Verlee  was  eleven,  and 
Rodney  was  nine  when  they  first  moved  there.  Milton 
stayed  in  Rupert  to  finish  High  School.  He  came  to 
Small  through  the  summer  and  worked  on  the  Lau 
Ranch.  After  he  was  graduated  he  went  to  Kellogg 
and  worked  in  the  mines. 

Before  the  Robbins  moved  to  Small  they  had 
worked  at  the  Hill  Air  Base  in  Ogden  during  the  war. 

While  they  were  on  the  ranch,  they  raised 
potatoes,  and  also  milked  a  few  cows.  They  raised 
some  pigs,  which  they  butchered,  and  cured. 

Before  electricity  came  to  Small,  we  used  to 


get  water  from  the  creek  for  drinking  and  ice  for  the 
refrigerator.  In  the  winter,  we  had  to  break  the  ice  to 
get  water. 

Leo  worked  for  Utah  Power  and  Light 
Company  putting  in  the  line  to  Medicine  Lodge. 

It  was  much  easier  after  the  electricity  came 
to  Small;  we  had  a  refrigerator  and  an  electric  iron 
and  washer. 

We  attended  the  L.D.S.  church  in  Dubois. 
Laura  was  a  visiting  teacher  while  we  were  there. 
She  hosted  several  Relief  Society  meetings  in  her 
home  for  the  Medicine  Lodge  women.  These  work 
meetings  were  directed  by  the  Beaver  Creek  LDS 
Relief  Society  Presidency  of  Dubois. 

Laura  cooked  for  the  ranch  hands,  the  men 
who  came  from  Tennessee  to  help  in  the  potato 
Harvest,  and  the  sheep  shearers  in  the  spring. 

"Hi"  and  Laura  attended  the  many  community 
activities  including:  dances  at  the  school  house,  church 
socials,  swimming  at  Lidy  Hot  Springs,  rodeos, 
snowmobile  races.  Laura  participated  in  the  LDS 
church  at  Dubois  as  a  visiting  teacher  and  active 
member  of  the  Relief  Society. 

The  winter  of  1949,  the  snow  was  very  deep. 
To  get  out  they  had  to  go  through  the  fields  and  over 
the  fences.  Laura  remember  one  winter  day  the 
school  bus  could  not  make  it  back  to  Small,  so  her 
son,  Rodney,  rode  home  with  the  mailman,  and  almost 
froze  before  he  arrived  home. 

The  second  Thanksgiving  all  of  the  children 
and  their  families  came  to  Small.  There  were  thirty- 
one  of  them.  All  the  grownups  attended  a  dance  in 
Dubois. 

Leo  attended  the  ninth  grade  for  a  while  there, 
then  he  took  care  of  a  band  of  sheep  for  Mr.  Lau  at 
Dillon,  Montana,  one  winter.  Hyrum  ran  the  ranch 
for  Mr.  Lau.  They  usually  had  three  or  four  ranch 
hands.  Leo  registered  for  the  draft  in  Dillon, 
Montana,  from  Clark  County.  He  left  from  Rupert, 
Idaho,  in  March  1951,  and  served  in  Korea. 

The  Robbins  left  Small  in  November  of  1949 
and  moved  to  Rupert,  Idaho.  Mr.  Robbins  passed 
away  April  10,  1965,  atBurley,  Idaho.  Mrs.  Robbins 
lived  at  Rupert,  Idaho  on  the  ranch  of  her  son,  Leo, 
who  is  engaged  in  farming  there.  She  too  passed 
away  the  same  year,  after  Leo  and  Verlee  had  brought 
their  mother  to  Dubois  to  the  Pioneer  Women 
Celebration,  in  1982. 
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Leo  married  Barbara  Barnard,  and  they  have 
five  girls,  and  two  boys,  which  includes  twin  girls. 
They  farm  in  Jackson,  Idaho. 

Milton  married  Dorothy  Fields  of  Kellogg; 
they  have  three  girls,  and  two  boys.  They  farm  on  the 
Royal  Slope  in  Washington. 

Verlee  married  Gerald  Frost,  they  have  three 
girls  and  three  boys.  He  is  a  supervisor  at  Ore-Ida 
Processing  Plant,  and  they  live  in  Burley. 

Rodney  married  Tonya  Noble,  they  have  two 
boys  and  two  girls.  They  live  at  Rupert.  He  works 
for  Flat  Top  Sheep  Company. 

Laura  Robbins  has  fifty  grandchildren  and 
eighty-two  great-grandchildren. 

Hyrum  Hoopes  Robbins  was  born  September 
8,  1896,  at  Thatcher,  Idaho,  to  Milton  Robbins  and 
Sara  Rachael  Hoopes.  He  lived  there  until  1924, 
when  he  moved  his  family  to  Rupert,  Idaho.  He 
passed  away  April  10,  1965,  at  Burley,  Idaho. 

Hyrum  farmed  most  of  his  life,  except  for  the 
last  few  years.  He  worked  at  Brown  Bear  County  and 
was  janitor  at  the  Acequia  School  when  he  retired. 
He  married  Laura  Barthlome  May  20,  1915  at 
Pocatello.  Their  marriage  was  solemnized  at  Idaho 
Falls  Temple,  June  1952. 

Laura  Barthlome  Robbins  was  born  February 
2,  1897,  at  Providence,  Utah.  She  was  born  to  John 
and  Elizabeth  Schutz  Barthlome.  They  were  from 
Switzerland.  Laura  moved  to  Preston,  Idaho  in  1905, 
where  she  lived  until  she  was  married. 

Hyrum  and  Laura  had  eleven  children:  Gerald 
lives  in  Kimberly,  Idaho.  He  has  a  Realtor  office 
there.  He  is  married  to  Arvilla  McAlister.  They  have 
five  children. 

Lowell  farms  in  Washington.  He  is  married 
to  Fern  Campbell.    They  have  three  children. 

Gene  farms  in  Washington.  He  is  married  to 
Juanita  Davis.    They  have  five  children. 

Gwen  passed  away  in  1970.  She  was  married 
to  Mel  Stevenson,    they  had  five  children. 

Max  has  a  farm  in  Rupert.  He  is  married  to 
Nola  Dudney.    They  have  seven  children. 

Lula  lives  in  Rupert.  She  is  a  substitute  mail 
carrier.  She  is  a  widow.  She  was  married  to  Reid 
Short;  they  had  five  children. 

Rae  lives  in  Layton,  Utah.  She  married  Don 
Bosworth.    They  have  one  daughter. 

COMPILED  BY  lAlTRA  ROBBINS  AND  SON  LEO/1983 


LLOYD  &  AMY  ROBERTS 


Roberts  Family 

In  1914  Lloyd  Roberts  and  his  wife  Amy,  and 
Lloyd's  two  brothers,  Horace  and  Henry,  and  their 
wives  of  Sugar  City,  filed  homestead  claims  for  360 
acres  of  land  12  miles  east  of  Dubois  and  2  miles 
north  of  Jacoby  and  Camas  Creek.  At  that  time  Clark 
County  was  part  of  Fremont  County.  The  land  looked 
much  as  it  does  today—sagebrush  and  lava  rocks. 

Lloyd  and  Horace  had  large  families.  They 
needed  more  land  and  also  a  place  for  their  cattle  and 
horses.  The  government  required  so  many  months  of 
tenancy  every  year,  and  some  improvements,  before 
a  farmer  could  claim  the  place  as  his  own.  At  that 
time  that  area  was  swarming  with  dry  farmers  living 
in  all  kinds  of  shacks.  Clearing  the  land  of  rocks  and 
sagebrush  was  the  first  big  task  and  it  required  the 
help  of  all  members  of  the  family.  Water  was  always 
a  problem.  The  cows  and  work  horses  were  driven  to 
the  creek  every  day,  and  a  wagon  loaded  with  barrels 
covered  with  a  tub  for  a  lid  was  taken  to  the  creek  as 
often  as  necessary  to  haul  water  for  domestic 
purposes.  What  fiin  that  was!  The  wagon  was  driven 
right  into  the  creek.    The  horses  drank  while  the 
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barrels  were  being  filled  with  a  bucket.  The  children, 
who  had  come  attired  in  old  clothes,  played  in  the 
water. 

The  move  from  Sugar  City  to  the  dry  farm 
every  spring  was  a  major  undertaicing.  Household 
goods,  farm  implements,  chickens,  pigs  and  small 
calves  were  all  loaded  in  the  wagons.  Some  extra 
saddle  horses  were  tied  behind.  Mother,  with  the  help 
of  one  of  the  boys  and  accompanied  by  the  small 
children,  drove  the  surrey.  The  older  children  were 
riding  horses  and  driving  cattle  or  driving  wagons. 

The  first  big  stop  was  at  the  Last  Chance  ditch 
in  Parker.  All  the  animals  were  watered  and  rested 
for  awhile  before  the  hard  part  of  the  journey  through 
the  sand  dunes  and  over  the  lava  rocks  began.  The 
roads  then  were  not  even  gaveled  and  the  wheels  sank 
at  least  six  or  eight  inches  in  the  sand.  Mother  always 
said  that  five  miles  of  sand  seemed  like  twenty-five. 
It  was  great  fun  for  the  kids.  How  well  I  remember 
running  and  sliding  and  rolling  on  the  hills  with  shoes 
and  socks  full!  After  the  sand  came  the  rutted  roads 
strewn  with  lava  rocks  and  over  rock  piles.  By  that 
time  everyone  was  tired,  and  settled  down  to  endure 
the  long  grind  until  we  came  to  Camas  Creek. 
Animals  and  people  were  all  watered  again  and  the 
barrels  were  filled  to  take  along.  It  was  usually  late 
when  we  reached  our  two  room  cabin,  but  it  didn't 
take  Mother  long  to  have  a  good  meal  ready,  and  the 
bedding  rolled  onto  the  bunks  for  a  welcome  rest. 
Dad  usually  played  a  few  tunes  on  his  harmonica. 
Everything  seemed  so  peaceful. 

Along  with  our  cousins,  we  children  spent 
many  happy  hours  roaming  the  country.  We  found 
bird's  nests  in  the  sagebrush  or  under  it.  We  walked 
the  two  miles  to  the  creek  to  pick  service  berries  and 
wild  currants. 

During  that  time  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company  had 
thousands  of  sheep  in  the  country.  It  seems  there 
were  piles  of  cans  and  other  garbage  marking  the 
places  where  the  camps  had  been.  We  loved  to 
rummage  through  the  piles  and  find  broken  dishes  and 
other  treasures  for  our  play  houses.  We  made  our 
play  house  by  surrounding  small  areas  with  lava  rocks 
and  using  our  imaginations  for  things  we  didn't  have. 
The  older  children  and  the  adults  worked  hard  clearing 
on  the  sagebrush  and  lava  rocks.  Each  year  more  land 
was  cleared  until  a  good  portion  of  the  land  was 
planted  in  grain. 


On  Sundays  a  team  was  hitched  to  the  surrey, 
and  we  took  our  lunch  and  went  fishing  to  Camas 
Creek  and  the  18  Mile  Reservoir.  Fish  were  plentiful 
and  we  had  some  wonderful  times.  Later  an  L.D.S. 
Sunday  School  was  held  in  the  log  school  house  just 
east  of  Jacoby. 

One  of  the  greatest  things  that  happened  to  us 
about  that  time  was  getting  our  first  car~a  four 
cylinder  Buick  open  car.  WTiat  an  experience  to  ride 
in  that  car  on  those  roads!  We  kids  in  the  back  seat 
seemed  to  spend  at  least  half  our  time  near  the  roof. 
The  dust  was  terrific,  and  you  could  see  a  car  coming 
for  miles. 

In  1918,  having  acquired  a  large  herd  of 
cattle,  Lloyd  and  Horace  needed  a  ranch  where  they 
could  raise  hay  and  better  pasture.  Camas  Meadows 
looked  like  a  heaven  to  them.  They  found  a  place  that 
just  suited  them.  It  belonged  to  two  bachelor 
brothers,  "Jim"  and  "Bob"  Swan,  who  wanted  to 
retire.  Lloyd  and  Horace  bought  everything—cattle, 
horses,  machinery  and  even  the  household  goods.  The 
ranch  was  located  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  near 
Camas  Creek,  about  2  miles  north  of  the  Wood  Live 
Stock  Eighteen  Mile  Shearing  Corrals.  It  included  the 
main  ranch  between  Camas  Creek  and  Spring  Creek. 
It  was  all  meadow  and  was  mostly  wild  or  timothy 
hay.  Some  parts  of  it  were  planted  in  grain.  The  soil 
was  rich  and  black  and  most  crops  did  well,  except 
that  the  growing  season  was  so  short  that  many  crops 
could  not  mature.  There  were  also  200  acres  directly 
west  across  the  highway  from  the  main  ranch.  The 
front  part  has  several  ponds.  It  was  used  for  pasture. 
The  lower  part  was  dry  farm  and  was  planted  in  grain. 
The  grain  was  harvested  with  a  three-horse  binder. 
The  bundles  were  dropped,  then  shocked  by  hand, 
then  stacked  to  await  the  threshing  machine  later  in  the 
fall. 

The  big  job  every  year  was  the  haying.  There 
were  fenced  stockyards  scattered  all  over  the  fields. 
When  a  stack  was  completed,  the  overhead  stacker 
was  dragged  to  the  next  yard  and  so  on  until  the  end 
of  haying.  All  the  work  was  done  with  horses.  The 
hay  was  cut  and  raked,  then  brought  to  the  stack  with 
a  sweep  rake,  pushed  onto  the  stacker  tines  and  lifted 
to  the  stack  by  another  team.  It  was  hard  work  and 
everyone  was  glad  when  it  was  over.  The  horses 
were  given  a  much-deserved  rest  before  the  grain 
harvest  and  fall  plowing.    Dad  kept  the  promise  he 
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had  made  us,  and  we  went  fishing  at  Frazier  Dam. 

After  a  few  years  of  joint  ownership,  Lloyd 
and  Horace  dissolved  partnership.  Horace  took  Uie 
dry  farm  and  Lloyd  took  the  ranch  in  Camas 
Meadows.  The  depression  of  the  twenties  came,  and 
many  ranchers  left  Camas  Meadows.  They  had  lost 
their  places  because  of  low  cattle  prices  and  drought. 
Lloyd  and  Amy  and  their  family  did  all  the  work 
themselves  and  were  able  to  weather  the  depression. 
The  Roberts  kids  were  teenagers  by  that  time,  and 
stayed  at  the  ranch  by  themselves.  The  girls  cooked 
and  took  care  of  the  milking  equipment,  which  meant 
washing  the  milk  buckets  and  cans  and  the  cream 
separator  everyday.  By  that  time  sheep  had  replaced 
most  of  cattle,  so  besides  milking  cows,  there  were 
sheep  on  the  ranch  to  take  care  of  and  the  haying  to 
do  as  usual.  No  sooner  had  things  begun  to  improve 
a  little  when  the  crash  of  twenty-nine  came,  and  many 
more  families  lost  their  places  and  left  the  Meadows. 
Most  of  the  fences  were  down  and  cattle  went  almost 
anywhere. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  our 
neighbors.  Harry  and  Amelia  Taylor  lived  just  south 
of  us.  They  had  come  from  England  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  When  we  Roberts  kids  were  at  the  ranch 
alone,  Amelia  was  like  a  second  mother  to  us.  We 
will  always  remember  the  Taylors  with  great  affection. 
To  the  north  of  us  were  the  Schaller  families,  Charlie, 
Fred  and  Sam,  then  the  Jensen  family  and  the  Harmon 
families  and  many  other  wonderful  people.  Some  of 
these  people  were  members  of  the  L.D.S.  Church. 
Church  services  were  held  in  both  the  Kilgore  and 
Idmon  school  houses  when  the  weather  permitted. 

For  fun  there  were  dances  in  the  school 
houses  both  summer  and  winter.  There  were  ball 
games  every  summer  and  Fourth  of  July  celebrations 
at  Idmon  and  later  at  the  picnic  grounds  west  of 
Kilgore.  Many  of  us  returned  for  those  celebrations 
and  took  our  own  children  for  many  years.  Fishing 
and  hunting  were  great,  especially  hunting  for  sage 
hens.    Nothing  could  be  more  delicious. 

We  also  learned  something  of  the  local 
history.  We  know  that  Chief  Joseph  and  his  braves 
had  fought  the  U.S.  Calvary  near  our  ranch  and  we 
loved  to  visit  the  soldiers'  graves  east  of  Spring 
Creek. 

Dad  usually  hired  someone  to  feed  his  cattle 
in  the  winter,  and  we  lived  and  went  to  school  in 


Sugar  City.  We  did  live  there  in  the  winter  of  1922. 
The  post-World  War  I  depression  was  in  full  swing 
and  Dad  couldn't  afford  to  hire  anyone.  As  we  look 
back  it  seems  that  there  was  always  depression.  It 
was  a  way  of  life. 

The  writer  graduated  from  the  eighth  grade  in 
the  Idmon  school  in  the  spring  of  1922,  She  also 
taught  the  upper  grades  in  that  school  in  1928  and 
1929.  In  1931  she  married  Howard  Albano  who  had 
lived  in  the  Meadows,  but  at  that  time  lived  at 
Rattlesnake. 

In  1936  Lloyd's  health  was  beginning  to  fail 
so  he  sold  the  ranch  to  his  sons,  Luther  and  Wesley. 
Lloyd  died  in  1942.  Luther  sold  the  main  ranch  in 
1950  to  "Bill"  Mortensen  of  Rexburg.  "Bill"  has  also 
passed  away.  It  is  now  ovmed  by  "Bob"  and  Lucille 
Jahn  of  Idaho  Falls.  They  run  their  cattle  at  Idmon 
during  the  summer  months  (1992). 

Whenever  we  Roberts  talk  of  our  childhood, 
it  is  usually  the  good  times  we  had  in  Camas 
Meadows.  The  part  of  our  lives  spent  there  has  many 
happy  memories.  It  was  a  privilege,  and  at  no  time 
considered  a  hardship,  even  in  hard  times. 

COMPILED  BY  .JUNE  ROBERTS  ALBANO 


"ALE"  ROBERTS 


Luther  Robert's  Milk  Cows 

In  1913,  when  1,  Alfred  J.  Roberts,  "Alf, 
was  6  years  of  age,  my  father  and  two  of  his  brothers 
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homesteaded  some  land  2  miles  north  of  Jacoby  on 
Camas  Creek.  They  were  farmers  and  livestock  men. 

I  can  remember  seeing  lots  of  sheep  and  sheep 
camps  everywhere  we  went.  I  remember  asking  my 
father  who  all  of  the  sheep  belonged  to.  He  said  they 
belonged  to  a  company  called  Wood  Live  Stock  Co., 
whose  headquarters  were  at  Spencer.  I  asked  him 
where  Spencer  was.  He  pointed  to  the  northwest  and 
said,  "see  those  mountains  up  there?  I  answered  "yes" 
Spencer  is  at  the  foot  of  those  mountains.  I  asked  if 
he  had  ever  been  there  and  he  said  no,  but  someday 
I'm  going  to  ride  my  horse  over  there. 

There  were  ranches  all  along  Camas  Creek, 
from  18  mile  shearing  corral  as  far  as  it  went  until  it 
crossed  the  highway  at  Old  Camas.  People  who  were 
lucky  enough  to  get  land  on  the  creek  didn't  have  to 
haul  water. 

The  Wood  Live  Stock  Co.  didn't  like  to  see 
all  the  land  going  to  the  homesteaders,  but  there 
wasn't  much  they  could  do  about  it,  because  it  was  all 
public  land.  There  were  lots  of  horses,  and  cattle. 
The  range  was  all  free  for  them.  The  sheep  had  to  be 
herded  and  taken  care  of.  There  were  lots  of  coyotes 
in  those  days.  I  can  remember  when  I  first  heard 
them  howl.  It  was  real  frightening.  I  thought  the 
world  was  coming  to  an  end. 

The  Wood  Live  Stock  Co.  had  a  dam  on 
Camas  Creek,  where  they  made  ditches  to  carry  water 
out  to  the  sheep  in  the  spring  so  they  could  lamb. 
One  ditch  went  west  from  the  dam  which  they  called 
the  "Fred"  Woodie  ditch,  another  ditch  went  out  on 
the  east  side  of  the  dam.  They  called  it  the  "Sid" 
Close  ditch.  They  also  had  a  ditch  they  call  the 
Highline.  It  came  out  2  miles  above  the  18  mile 
shearing  corral.  It  ran  water  within  5  miles  of 
Dubois.  They  also  had  Frazier  Dam  up  in  west 
Camas  that  took  water  out  over  the  hump.  It  came 
out  west  toward  Morgan  Crater  for  their  sheep  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  They  had  one  shearing  plant  up 
on  3  Mile  Creek,  3  miles  east  of  Spencer,  and  another 
one  on  Camas  Creek,  18  miles  east  of  Spencer. 

After  they  were  through  lambing,  about  the 
10th  of  June,  they  would  start  shearing  at  both  of  their 
plants,  and  the  wool  was  hauled  to  Spencer  and 
shipped  from  there  by  train  to  different  parts  of  the 
world.  During  the  four  years  I  was  at  Jacoby,  there 
were  quite  a  few  things  that  took  place.  I  remember 
going  to  school  there.    Our  teacher's  name  was  Mrs. 


Beagles.  She  was  the  mother  of  Mr.  Jack  Jacoby, 
with  whom  I  used  to  play.  I  remember  Jack  had  two 
saddle  horses  that  were  pretty  fast.  There  was  another 
boy  by  the  name  of  Elmer  Allen  who  had  a  larger 
horse,  which  they  worked  and  rode  too.  Jack  asked 
Elmer  to  race  him.  Elmer  said,  "no  you  would  out 
run  me."  Elmer  finally  decided  he  would  race,  and 
Elmer's  horse  beat  Jack's  horse.  Jack  didn't  like  that 
one  bit.  Then  Jack  got  his  other  horse,  and  Elmer's 
horse  beat  that  one  too,  so  that  settled  the  horse 
racing. 

WTiile  we  lived  at  Jacoby,  we  could  pick  up 
buffalo  horns  almost  any  place.  Jacoby 's  had  a  nice 
coral  where  they  would  roundup  horses.  I  remember 
there  was  a  boy  by  the  name  of  Oscar  Kendrick  who 
was  a  real  cowboy.  I  thought  that  because  he  could 
catch  horses  by  the  front  of  the  legs,  throw  them 
down,  and  hog  tie  them,  that  he  was  really  great. 

I  remember  one  summer,  everybody  who  had 
cattle  branded  them  and  turned  them  loose  on  the 
range  for  the  summer.  Then  in  September,  they 
would  go  out  and  round  them  up,  separate  them,  and 
put  them  in  the  fields  until  the  snow  came.  It  was  a 
sight  to  see,  3,000  head  of  cattle  in  one  bunch.  There 
were  lots  of  bull  fights  that  I  thought  was  exciting.  I 
can  remember  going  to  school  at  the  old  Jacoby  school 
when  it  was  on  the  ranch.  I  only  went  there  for  one 
or  two  falls,  about  six  weeks,  then  we  moved  to  our 
home  in  Sugar  City  for  the  winter.  I  can  remember 
going  to  church  in  a  building,  later  on  the  east  side  of 
Jacobys. 

Mrs.  Bessie  Beagles  is  the  only  teacher  I  can 
remember. 

My  father,  and  one  of  my  uncles,  decided  to 
go  up  in  the  Kilgore  country  and  look  it  over.  There 
were  ranches  all  over,  all  privately  owned.  "Jim"  and 
"Bob"  Swan  who  were  brothers,  wanted  to  sell  their 
ranch.  My  father  and  Uncle  liked  the  looks  of  the 
ranch,  so  they  bought  the  ranch  from  them.  The  folks 
owned  that  ranch  for  35  years,  so  we  got  well 
acquainted  with  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company 
(WLS),  also  all  the  people  at  Spencer.  The  people 
that  I  knew  were:  "Sid"  Close  and  family,  "Fred" 
Woodie,  Harry  Dunn  and  family,  the  Lawsons,  the 
father  and  mother  of  Spencer  Lawson,  who  was  the 
post  master  for  years.  The  McFarlands,  the  Lyons, 
most  all  the  men  who  worked  on  the  railroad,  and 
Charles  Hardy,  who  was  the  bookkeeper  for  Wood 
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Live  Stock  Company.  He  did  all  the  books  by  hand, 
and  never  had  an  adding  machine  to  figure  books 
with.  Mr.  Harding  said  tliat  one  time  the  company 
owned  1 10,000  head  of  sheep,  50,000  of  cattle,  and 
horses  and  lots  of  range  all  over  Idaho  and  Montana. 
Their  brands  were  WLS  and,  when  you  saw  those 
brands,  you  knew  who  they  belonged  to. 

I  lived  in  Spencer  when  Wood  Live  Stock  had 
a  big  sale  at  the  Cartier  Ranch,  northwest  of  Hamer. 
Alfred  Vadnais  was  there.  He  had  worked  for  the 
Wood  Live  Stock  Company.  As  the  Auctioneer  was 
selling  the  horses,  Alfred  said  that  he  was  going  to  bid 
on  two  of  them  which  he  had  ridden  when  he  was 
working  for  them.  I  asked  him  how  he  was  going  to 
get  them  home.  He  said  he  would  ride  one,  and  lead 
the  other.  He  bought  an  old  saddle,  and  bridle,  and 
started  for  Kilgore.  In  about  a  week  I  saw  him  and 
asked  him  how  he  made  it.  He  said  he  got  home  in 
about  4  hours. 

At  shearing  time  at  the  18  Mile  Plant,  I  hauled 
fresh  milk  from  our  ranch  every  morning  in  a  white 
top  buggy,  it  was  about  2  miles  from  the  ranch  to  the 
plant. 

There  was  another  shearing  plant  at  Pine 
Butte,  where  all  the  other  men  sheared  their  sheep. 
Some  of  the  sheep  men  that  I  knew,  who  ran  this  plant 
were:  The  Hamilton  brothers;  John,  Parley,  and 
Robert  of  Sugar  City,  the  Laird  brothers  from  Dubois, 
"Jim"  ,  "Joe",  and  "Ed";  the  Taylor  brothers  from 
Rexburg,  "Lew"  Jones  and  his  dad  from  St.  Anthony, 
the  Kooch  brothers  from  St  Anthony,  and  "Ef"  Ricks, 
and  son,  Allen,  from  Sugar  City. 

My  father  and  his  sons  had  sheep,  for  15 
years,  that  were  ranged  near  the  ranch  at  the  18  Mile 
shearing  plant  in  Camas  Meadows. 

One  time  when  I  was  living  at  Spencer,  "Ray" 
Pickett,  who  was  the  Forest  Ranger  at  Spencer, 
knocked  on  my  door  at  midnight  and  said  that  he  had 
just  gotten  a  report  that  there  was  a  fire  up  in  the 
Medicine  Lodge  country.  He  said  that  he  needed  all 
the  help  he  could  get,  and  to  be  ready  within  an  hour. 
We  headed  for  Dubois  with  8  men.  When  we  got 
there,  we  picked  up  10  more  men,  including  "Tuffie" 
Ruffner,  I  say  "Tuffie"  because  when  we  got  there,  he 
wouldn't  go  on  the  fire  line.  All  he  came  for  was  to 
get  out  of  town  and  to  have  a  ride.  We  got  up  there 
before  daylight,  so  "Ray"  said  to  lie  down  and  rest  for 
a  while  until  it  gets  light  enough  to  see.   It  was  just  a 


grass  fire  which  had  been  started  by  a  sheep  herder 
who  was  herding  for  Denning  and  Clark.  When  he 
was  asked  why  he  set  the  fire,  he  said  he  was 
lonesome,  and  tired  of  setting  on  coyote  mountain. 
The  ranger  said  he  would  have  to  take  him  into 
Dubois  to  the  jail.  The  sheep  herder  said,  "great, 
that's  just  the  way  I  planned  it."  Now  I  must  tell  you 
what  really  happened  that  affected  us  all.  We  left  two 
men  besides  "Tuffie"  at  camp.  Before  we  left,  the 
ranger  had  told  them  to  cook  dinner  for  us.  After  we 
got  the  fire  under  control  and  went  back  to  camp  we 
had  a  real  big  meal.  It  was  really  hot  when  we  got 
back  to  camp,  so  we  rested  a  while,  then  we  got 
everything  loaded  to  start  for  Dubois.  When  Mr. 
Clark  of  the  Denning  and  Clark  Company  came  and 
brought  a  man  to  herd  the  sheep,  we  left,  and  when 
we  had  traveled  about  5  miles  down  the  road,  one  of 
the  guys  said  he  had  to  stop  and  head  for  cover. 
Before  we  got  to  Dubois  we  all  got  the  stomach  ache 
and  had  to  stop  5  times.  You  know  who  got  the 
blame  for  doping  the  food?    "Tuffie"  Ruffner! 

I  remember  one  4th  of  July,  the  people  of 
Clark  County  had  a  3  day  rodeo  out  at  Kilgore.  Guy 
Craft  and  "Ed"  Jones,  men  who  worked  for  Wood 
Livestock,  were  drunk.  That  was  the  first  time  I  saw 
two  guys  holding  each  other  up. 

When  I  lived  at  Spencer,  I  helped  build  the 
bridge  over  Pleasant  Valley,  north  of  Spencer,  and  at 
Humphrey,  I  worked  for  the  Highway  Department. 
We  put  thousands  of  tons  of  steel  perforated  pipes  in 
the  ground  in  the  soft  spots  on  the  road. 

While  at  Spencer  my  wife  had  a  new  baby 
boy,  born  August  27,  1934.  He  learned  to  walk 
holding  on  to  the  fence  by  the  railroad  station. 

The  men  who  worked  on  the  railroad  got 
wages  of  $150.00  a  month.  It  was  tough  times.  The 
Wood  Live  Stock  Company  had  gone  out  of  business. 
Charles  Harding  had  gone  into  the  service  station 
business,  and  Hugh  Woods,  and  more  of  the  people 
who  lived  here  in  Spencer,  went  to  work  on  the  WPA. 
Hugh  Woods  was  the  boss  of  our  crew. 

"Sid"  Close  and  is  wife  ran  a  hotel  and  cafe 
for  a  while. 

There  was  a  black  man  who  lived  on  Beaver 
Creek  in  the  rocks  south  of  Spencer.  He  would  come 
to  town  twice  a  week  to  get  something  to  eat.  One 
week  he  didn't  show  up,  so  some  of  us  went  to  find 
him.    He  was  snowed  in,  but  was  in  no  danger. 
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Some  of  us  men,  including  Hugh  Woods, 
traveled  by  car  to  the  Sheep  Station  to  work  on  the 
road.    This  was  a  public  work  project. 

There  were  dances  held  at  Spencer, 
Humphrey,  Dubois,  and  Kilgore.  If  you  had  50  cents 
you  could  get  into  the  dances.  We  also  went  to  Ponds 
Lodge,  or  down  to  Warm  River.  The  best  tune  we 
danced  to  was  called,  "Roll  out  the  Barrel."  I  had  a 
wow  of  a  time  dancing  with  Buelah  Zink.  She  is  now 
Mrs.  Sill,  who  lives  in  Dubois.  The  Vadnais's, 
Alfred,  "Ted",  Orvil,  Emil,  and  Pearl  were  the  ones 
who  played  quite  a  bit  for  the  dances.  Also  "Ted" 
and  John  Rasmussen  played. 

I  had  lots  of  fun  and  also  lots  of  hard  work. 
I  enjoyed  lots  of  good  people.  Some  were  really 
special.  The  ones  that  I  would  like  to  mention  are 
Jack  Campbell  and  his  wife;  Mrs.  Campbell  helped 
"Pat"  and  Fanny  Wilson  bring  all  their  family  into  the 
world  by  acting  as  midwife.  "Pat"  and  Fanny  ran  a 
ranch  for  Wood  Live  Stock  at  three  mile,  which  was 
3  miles  east  of  Spencer.  Fanny  was  a  real  good  cook 
and  lots  of  fun,  and  everyone  liked  her.  Elsie  Jensen 
and  "Con"  were  our  neighbors,  and  we  really  enjoyed 
them.  We  had  lots  of  fun  with  them,  and  enjoyed 
many  good  meals  there. 

Everyone  had  to  work  hard  in  those  days. 
There  was  not  much  money  either.  Harry  Taylor  and 
his  good  wife,  Amelia,  who  lived  in  Spencer  for 
years,  were  enjoyed  by  everyone.  Mrs,  Jacoby,  Mrs. 
Hayes,  and  Mrs.  Williams  were  sisters  who  lived  in 
Dubois.  They  were  really  fme  family  women  who 
were  raised  on  a  ranch  on  Camas  Creek,  east  of 
Dubois. 

"Bill"  Hensley  and  wife  Hilda  were  good 
people  too,  and  raised  a  large  family.  They  lived  out 
at  Camas  Meadows  and  later  moved  up  Beaver  Creek 
north  of  Spencer.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  all  their 
family;  also  the  Zink  family.  "Joe"  and  his  wife,  and 
all  their  family.  "Frank",  Paul,  "Bill",  Cleo,  "Bud", 
Lucille,  and  Buelah.  When  the  family  lived  at  Idmon, 
"Bud"  and  I  were  pals,  and  still  are  good  friends. 

There  has  been  lots  of  water  run  under  the 
bridge  here  at  Spencer  on  Beaver  Creek,  and  it  will 
probably  continue  to  run  for  a  long  while  yet. 

I  like  to  look  back  on  my  life  and  mention  a 
few  of  these  good  memories.  I  hope  you  have  enjoyed 
them  as  much  as  I  have  had  fun  writing  them. 

"Air  was  born  February  25,  1907,  at  Sugar 


City  to  John  Lloyd  and  Amy  Ricks  Jaques  Roberts. 

On  October  24,  1932,  he  married  Mildred 
Brown  in  the  Salt  Lake  City  LDS  Temple.  She  died 
in  1949.  He  married  Helen  Amelia  Wilcox  December 
14,  1950,  in  the  Idaho  Falls  LDS  Temple.  He  was  a 
farmer,  custodian  and  a  clerk  before  his  retirement. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  survived  by 
his  wife  of  Idaho  Falls  and  children:  Gordon  and  Bing 
Roberts,  both  of  Rigby,  Gary  Roberts  of  Blackfoot, 
Darlene  Belnap  of  St.  George,  Utah,  and  Bruce 
Roberts,  Jill  Roberts  and  Charles  Roberts,  all  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  Also  surviving  were  three  brothers, 
Luther  of  Weiser,  Wesley  of  Ontario,  Oregon,  and 
Lee  of  Casper,  Wyoming,  and  five  sisters,  Esther 
Bradley  of  Twin  Falls,  June  Albano  of  Orem,  Utah, 
Grace  Davenport  of  Boise,  Elva  Huskinson  of  Mesa, 
Arizona  and  Ruth  Sessions  of  Idaho  Falls.  He  had  25 
grandchildren;  and  10  great-grandchildren.  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  two  brothers  and  three  sisters. 

"Air  passed  away  April  15,  1992  at  the  Good 
Samaritan  Nursing  Center  following  a  lingering 
illness.    Burial  was  in  the  Parker  Cemetery. 

COMPILEH  BY  "ALF"  ROBERTS 


LORRAINE  ROBINETT 


Lorraine 

Lorraine  Robinett  was  the  son  of  George  Burl 
and  Zora  Williams  Robinett,  born  August  11,  1900,  in 
Kansas.  Other  brothers  and  sisters  in  his  family  were: 
Florence,  Carl,  Lloyd,  Ella,  Lillian,  Virgil,  Ruby, 
Dallas,  and  June. 

The  Robinett  family  settled  at  Jacoby  as 
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homesteaders  in  1918. 

He  was  active  in  the  Dubois  American 
Legion,  Post  #28,  having  served  in  the  army  during 
World  War  II. 

Lorraine  worked  with  LeVant  Doschades  for 
the  City  of  Dubois  for  many  years. 

He  later  moved  to  Rupert  where  he  lived  until 
his  death  July  23,  1980. 

His  burial  was  at  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

SUBMITTED  BY  VIRGIL  ROBINETT 


LLOYD  B.  ROBINETT 


Llovd  Rohinett  Family 
Verda.  Doris.  Llovd.  Marie.  Carla.  Bert 

I,  Lloyd  B.  Robinett  was  born  July  13,  1904 
in  Sundance,  Wyoming,  the  son  of  Burl  and  Zora 
Belle  Williams  Robinett.  My  brothers  and  sisters 
were:  Ella,  Florence,  Lillian,  Ruby,  Jane,  Virgil, 
Lorraine,  Earl  and  Dallas. 

My  grandmother  Robinett  also  lived  in 
Dubois;  however,  she  moved  in  1930  to  Los  Angelos, 
CA. 

It  was  in  1918  our  family  moved  to  Dubois, 
living  due  east  of  Dubois,  near  Jacoby.  My  family 
were  early  dry  farmers  in  this  vicinity. 

Here  I  attended  the  Jacoby  school  where  I 
graduated  from  the  eighth  grade.  We  walked  every 
day.  My  teacher  was  Veda  Stokes,  who  taught  all 
eight  grades. 


The  nearest  hospital  we  had  was  Eagle  Rock 
(Idaho  Falls),  some  sixty  miles  south  of  Dubois. 

We  heated  our  homes  with  wood  -  cut  east  of 
Kilgore.  We  never  had  water  in  the  house  or  a 
bathroom,  just  the  little  house  out  back  for  such 
accommodations.  Our  family's  groceries  were 
purchased  in  Dubois,  and  sometimes  at  Kilgore. 

As  children,  the  folks  always  saw  that  we  all 
had  chores  to  do,  such  as  helping  with  the  fences,  and 
any  other  job  that  needed  to  be  done.  We  enjoyed 
riding  horses  all  of  the  time.  There  were  always  the 
Rodeos  on  the  4th  of  July  we  liked  to  attend.  I  liked 
training  horses.  I  had  some  Belgians  for  several  years 
during  the  fifty's  and  sixty's.  I  drove  hitches  in  the 
Eastern  Idaho  State  Fair  at  Blackfoot,  and  now  I 
repair  wagons. 

Some  of  the  early  businesses  in  Clark  County 
that  I  can  recall  were  the  Pilot  Cash  Store,  Palmer's 
Store,  Theo  Theatre,  Pollock's  Blacksmith  Shop,  Olaf 
Frederiksen's  store  in  Kilgore  and  Wood  Live  Stock 
Commissary  at  Spencer. 

The  first  job  I  ever  had  was  breaking  horses 
for  Jacoby  at  age  16.  I  remember  running  coyotes  on 
horseback  in  the  1920s. 

Our  earliest  mode  of  travel  was  with  a  team  or 
a  saddle  horse.  There  was  also  a  "first"  snow  plane 
built  by  Roscoe  Smith  in  Camas  Meadows  that 
impressed  us.  We  had  winters  in  Kilgore  when  the 
snow  reached  the  telephone  wires. 

I  met  my  wife,  Marie,  while  I  was  herding 
cows  at  Kilgore  for  George  Mackert  of  St.  Anthony, 
Idaho.  She  was  the  school  teacher.  We  met  at  "Ed' 
Frederiksens  in  Kilgore,  and  were  married  May  23, 
1933,  in  Almo,  Idaho.  Our  first  home  was  in  Kilgore 
in  a  small  two  room  apartment  in  the  rear  of  Olaf 
Frederiksen's  store.  Our  children  are  Carla  (Pearson) 
who  lives  in  Mackay,  Idaho,  born  in  Kilgore.  Bert, 
born  in  Kilgore,  and  who  now  lives  in  Shelley,  Idaho, 
Verda  (Bachmeier),  born  in  Idaho  Falls,  and  who  lives 
in  Boise,  Doris  (Lord),  born  in  Idaho  Falls,  and  now 
living  in  Mackay,  Idaho.  Carla  and  Bert  attended 
grades  1-3  in  Dubois.  Our  first  baby  had  pneumonia 
and  was  taking  convulsions  while  we  were  living  in 
Kilgore.  We  had  to  take  her  to  Spencer,  in  an  ancient 
snow-mobile,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  then  on  into  Idaho 
Falls  to  the  doctor. 

We  left  Dubois  in  about  1940. 

I  have  retired  now.    I  built  a  shop  on  an  acre 
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of  ground  where  I  do  odd  jobs. 

Lloyd  has  since  passed  away  and  was  buried 
at  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

COMPILED  BY  MARIE  TAYLOR  ROBINETT 


GEORGE  BURL  AND  ZORA  WILLIAMS 
ROBINETT 


George  Burl 


George  Burl  Robinett  brought  his  family  from 
the  Drummond,  Idaho,  area,  to  Jacoby,  in  Clark 
county  in  1920.  Burl  Robinett  had  come  to  Idaho  in 
1910  from  Sundance,  Wyoming.  He  was  born  March 
26,  1872,  in  Rockport,  Missouri.  His  father, 
Nathaniel  Robinett,  and  his  mother,  Demorius  Lytle 
Robinett,  did  not  accompany  him  to  Wyoming.  While 
in  Sundance  he  married  Zora  Bell  Williams. 


Eastern  Star-Zora.  Elizabeth  lacohv. 
Thelma  Ham.  Mary  Colson 


Zora  was  the  daughter  of  Nathan  Williams 
and  Frances  Arnold  Williams.  She  was  born  in 
Kansas,  August  22,  1881,  and  came  to  Wyoming  with 
her  parents.  She  married  Burl  Robinett  November  9, 
1899.  The  first  six  of  their  ten  children  were  born 
there:  Lorraine,  1900;  Florence,  1902;  Lloyd,  1904; 
Ella,  1906;  Lillian,  1908;  and  Virgil,  1910. 

While  farming  in  the  Drummond  area  two 
more  children  were  born:  Ruby,  1912;  and  Earl, 
1915.  The  children  were  taken  in  a  3-seated  white-top 
buggy  driven  by  their  father  on  an  8-mile  loop  to  the 
nearest  school.  In  winter  he  used  a  horse-  drawn  bob- 
sled to  take  his  own  and  other  children  to  school. 

When  the  family  made  the  move  to  Jacoby, 
Florence  was  already  married  to  Lowell  Welker. 
Florence  and  Lowell  had  a  daughter,  Floriene.  Burl 
leased  land  in  Jacoby  where  Dallas  was  born  in  1920. 

Ella  stayed  with  her  mother  until  after  Dallas 
was  born.  She  went  back  to  Drummond  to  work. 
Later  she  married  Blaine  Baird.  They  had  two 
children:  Burnis  and  Jack.  Ella  still  lives  in 
Drummond  at  this  writing.    Blaine  died  June  7,  1973. 

Lloyd,  Lillian,  Virgil,  Earl  and  Dallas 
attended  the  one-room  school  at  Jacoby.  At  one  time 
Dallas  and  Earl  and  three  Clegg  children  were  the 
only  students.  The  boys  recall  being  taught  by 
Marjorie  Jacoby,  Bess  Pollock,  Phyllis  Laird,  and 
Veda  Stolt.  Many  years  later  Phyllis  Laird  taught 
Dallas's  two  sons,  Frank  and  Jerry,  in  Dubois.  For 
lack  of  students  the  school  closed  and  merged  with  the 
school  at  Idmon. 

Neighboring  ranchers  to  the  Robinetts  were 
Jacoby s,  Hoopes,  Schoners,  Cleggs,  Durneys,  Fred 
Fluckinger,  Lyman  Williams,  and  Sol  Cherry.  The 
Robinetts  raised  sheep,  some  other  livestock,  grain 
and  hay.  And,  of  course,  horses.  They  all  appreciated 
good  horses,  and  were  good  horsemen. 

After  a  couple  of  years  of  crop  failure  the 
family  moved  to  the  Chester  area  where  June  was 
born  in  1927.  Later  they  decided  to  try  again,  but 
now  there  was  no  school.  The  boys.  Earl,  and  Dallas 
finished  the  8th  grade  in  Dubois;  but  Mrs.  Robinett 
thought  it  would  be  best  to  move  to  Dubois  before 
June  started  to  school.  So  they  purchased  the  old 
Kendrick  home,  which  was  originally  known  as  the 
Frank  Pyke  home,  across  from  the  Catholic  church. 
They  moved  there  in  1933. 

Before  this  move  Lillian  married  Warren 
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Butler,  and  moved  out  of  Clark  county.  She  and 
Warren  had  six  children:  Kelsie,  Alta  Bernice,  Fredia, 
La  Von,  Neal,  and  Karen.  Neal  died  in  early 
childhood,  Kelsie  died  in  1986.  Warren  died  in  1978. 
Lillian  lives  in  Blackfoot  as  of  1988. 

Ruby  married  "Tom"  Shannon  and  moved  to 
Missouri;  but  she  came  back  with  her  small  son, 
DeWayne  Shannon  to  be  with  her  folks.  After  her 
divorce,  she  married  John  Gibbs.  She  and  John  lived 
across  from  the  school  in  Dubois  and  there  Ted  Gibbs 
was  born.  They  later  moved  from  Clark  county.  She 
and  her  present  husband,  Amos  Hall,  live  with  "Ted" 
in  Kennewick,  Washington,  at  this  writing. 

Lorraine  and  Virgil  stayed  part  time  at  the 
ranch  in  Jacoby  tending  sheep  and  farming  for  a  few 
years.  They  finally  sold  the  sheep  and  moved  to 
Dubois  where  they  obtained  employment. 
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.Tune.  Lillian.  Llovd. 
Ruby  &  Amos.  Virgil.  Ella 

In  the  meantime,  Zora  Robinett's  father 
passed  away,  January  27,  1930,  in  Chester,  Idaho, 
leaving  his  wife  alone.  The  family  home  in  Chester 
burned  to  the  ground  a  few  years  later.  So  Zora 
brought  her  mother  to  Dubois  to  live  in  the  former 
Charles  Walstrom  house  down  the  street  from  the 
Catholic  church.  She  lived  there  until  Zora  suffered  a 
stroke  in  1951.  Then  she  went  to  live  with  her  son, 
Ray  Williams,  in  California  where  she  died  January  7, 
1960,  at  the  age  of  102. 


Burl  Robinett  died  in  Boise  at  the  Veteran's 
Hospital,  1940.  He  was  a  Veteran  of  the  Spanish 
American  War.  He  was  buried  in  the  Veteran's 
Cemetery  there.  Zora  died  in  1960  from 
complications  after  the  crippling  stroke  she  suffered 
years  earlier.  She  was  buried  in  the  Dubois 
Cemetery. 

Lloyd  graduated  from  the  8th  grade  at  Jacoby 
in  1922.  His  teacher  that  year  was  Veda  Stolt.  He 
remembers  carrying  her  across  snow  drifts  on  the  way 
to  school.  He  had  attended  school  sporadically 
because  he  worked  during  the  spring,  summer,  and 
fall  for  ranchers  in  the  Jacoby,  Drummond,  Ashton, 
and  St.  Anthony  areas. 

In  1932,  while  herding  cattle  in  the  Kilgore 
area  for  George  Mackert  of  St.  Anthony,  he  met 
Marie  Taylor.  She  had  come  to  Kilgore  to  teach 
school.  He  told  her  how  he  and  his  brothers  had 
supplemented  the  family  income  by  running  coyotes, 
relaying  horses,  driving  the  coyote  in  a  circle  until  it 
was  tired.  Then  they  would  lasso  it,  kill  and  skin  it 
for  the  prime  fur. 

Once  during  the  winter  of  1932-33  Lloyd 
skied  cross-country  from  St.  Anthony  to  see  Marie,  a 
distance  of  about  40  miles,  in  bitter  cold.  Many  who 
lived  in  Kilgore  then  still  remember  that  feat. 

For  a  few  weeks  Marie  stayed  with  the  "Ed" 
Frederiksen  family  where  she  and  Lloyd  met.  Then 
she  stayed  with  Orson  and  Ann  Rasmussen  after  they 
moved  to  the  Betty  Bennett  place  in  Kilgore. 

Of  the  many  remembrances  from  Marie's 
year  of  teaching  there,  one  stands  out  as  unique  and 
atypical.  There  were  three  teachers;  Marie  taught 
grades  1-4,  Frances  Wilson  taught  grades  5-8.  A 
beginning  high  school  was  taught  by  a  man.  A 
mischievous  group  of  his  students  put  acid  on  his 
chair,  which  ate  a  hole  in  the  seat  of  his  pants  of  the 
only  suit  he  owned.  He  got  them  patched,  but  soon 
resigned  and  left. 

Marie  and  Lloyd  were  married  May  23, 
1933.  They  lived  in  a  sheep  camp  wagon  that  summer 
while  Lloyd  herded  cattle  for  Mackerts  again.  Marie 
has  fond  memories  of  that  canvas-covered  wagon. 
Lloyd  had  removed  the  canvas  and  lined  the  inside 
with  yellow  oil  cloth  with  huge  red  roses  all  over  it. 
Such  as  cheerful  place  to  bring  a  new  bride. 

A  harrowing  experience  for  the  new  couple 
came  about  a  week  after  their  wedding.    Marie 
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decided  to  ride  with  Lloyd  to  check  out  some  cattle 
after  dehorning.  The  horse  she  was  riding  became 
frightened,  bolted,  and  gave  her  a  wild  ride  through 
brush  and  rocks  until  she  lost  a  stirrup  and  fell  into 
the  rocks,  breaking  her  right  wrist,  shattering  six 
teeth, and  cutting  a  gash  under  her  chin.  The  young 
couple  went  to  their  wedding  dance  with  Marie 
bandaged  and  her  arm  in  a  sling.  Lloyd  took  lots  of 
kidding  over  that. 

Two  of  Lloyd's  and  Marie's  children  were 
born  while  they  lived  in  Kilgore:  Carla  was  born 
March  8,  1934,  and  Bert,  September  1,  1935.  Lloyd 
was  employed  by  the  school  district,  hauling  wood  for 
the  school  furnace,  and  being  school  janitor.  Marie 
boarded  the  school  teachers.  One  was  her  sister, 
Orpha.  The  family  moved  when  Bert  was  eight 
months  old  to  help  Marie's  father  with  the  operation 
of  his  farm  at  Almo,  Idaho.  Mr.  Taylor  sold  his  farm 
and  Lloyd  and  family  moved  back  to  Dubois  in  1939. 
Marie  taught  school  in  Dubois  from  1939  to  1944. 
Bess  Pollock  was  the  County  Superintendent.  Lloyd 
worked  for  Harry  Harn  dismantling  old  buildings  for 
salvage  in  Monida  and  Spencer.  He  purchased  the 
property  adjacent  to  his  mother's  home  and  did 
extensive  remodeling  on  the  house  using  some  of  the 
materials  he'd  taken  for  pay  from  Harry  Harn.  They 
dug  a  basement,  hauling  the  dirt  out  by  hand  in  a 
wheel-barrow.  Then  he  and  Marie  spent  their  nights 
laying  flooring. 

Shortly  after  beginning  life  in  their  new 
home,  Doris  was  born  April  4,  1944.  Phyllis  Laird 
finished  teaching  for  Marie  that  spring.  Lloyd  also 
worked  for  the  county  during  World  War  IL  During 
the  winter  of  1942-44  he  worked  in  the  back  shop  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  in  Pocatello. 

The  family  moved  from  Clark  county  in  1944 
and  resided  in  Bonneville  and  Bingham  counties  until 
they  sold  their  home  in  Shelley  and  moved  to  Twin 
Falls  in  1986  where  Lloyd  died  December  7,  1987. 
Their  last  daughter,  Verda  Jeanne,  was  born  April  8, 
1949. 

There  weren't  many  things  that  Lloyd 
couldn't  and  didn't  do.  He  once  said,  "I  can  do 
everything  but  teach  school  and  my  wife  does  that. " 

During  the  time  Marie  was  teaching  in 
Dubois  the  new  gymnasium  was  built.  She  remembers 
when  little  Jimmy  Landacre  slid  on  his"sock-feet"  into 
the  gym  wall  splitting  a  gash  in  his  forehead.    There 


was  no  doctor,  so  Marie  carried  him  all  the  way  to  the 
CCC  Camp  which  was  located  where  the  Lindy  Ross 
Elementary  school  is  now,  where  the  medic  pulled  the 
broken  skin  together  and  taped  it.  "Jim"  probably 
always  carried  the  scar. 

June  finished  the  8th  grade  in  Dubois  and 
attended  one  year  of  high  school  there.  She  left  home 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  to  visit  her  uncle  in  California 
where  she  married  Roger  Blois.  In  subsequent 
marriages  she  had  four  children:  Elden,  Linda,  Dean 
and  Luann.  She  only  lived  in  Clark  county  for  short 
periods  after  her  first  marriage. 

Lorraine  worked  for  the  City  of  Dubois  for 
many  years  after  the  family  sheep  herd  was  sold.  He 
also  served  in  World  War  II,  and  was  given  a  medical 
discharge.  He  continued  working  for  the  city  until  he 
retired.  He  moved  to  Rupert  where  he  died  in  1980. 
Earl  and  his  wife,  Doris  and  her  two  children 
lived  in  Dubois  for  a  number  of  years.  Earl  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  (CCC) 
until  beginning  service  for  his  country  in  World  War 
II.  Earl  was  an  outstanding  soldier,  receiving  the 
Bronze  Medal,  Medal  of  Honor  and  Medal  of  Valor. 
He  and  his  family  moved  to  Washington  where  he 
died  in  1972. 

Dallas  and  his  wife,  Shirley,  also  lived  in 
Dubois,  where  their  two  sons,  Frank  and  Jerry 
attended  school  until  the  family  made  their  move  to 
Oregon.  A  daughter,  Stephanie  Kaye,  was  born  in 
Oregon.  Dallas  worked  for  the  Road  and  Bridge 
Dept.  in  Oregon,  until  he  retired.  (Dallas  passed  away 
in  1991.  As  of  1992  Ruby  is  still  living  in  Gates, 
Oregon.) 

Virgil  worked  for  the  Clark  County  Road  and 
Bridge  Dept.  after  the  divestiture  of  the  family  sheep 
herd.  Later  he  worked  for  the  State  of  Idaho  Highway 
Department  until  his  retirement. 

In  1953  he  married  Pauline  Moore.  They  had 
one  daughter,  Robin,  who  presently  owns  and  operates 
the  Cow  County  Kitchen  Cafe  in  Dubois.  Pauline  had 
two  other  children,  Linda  and  Brad  Moore.  Their 
father  was  killed  in  the  war.  Virgil  was  a  member  of 
the  American  Legion  and  Dubois  Odd  Fellows  Lodge. 
He  was  named  Grand  Marshall  in  1980  for  the  Clark 
County  Roundup  Rodeo  and  Parade.  He  also  assisted 
Phylis  Laird  for  many  years  with  her  livestock 
operations.  Virgil  served  in  World  War  II,  being 
stationed  in  Germany  for  "Mop-Up"  operations  after 
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the  Armistice.  Pauline  worked  at  the  State  Liquor 
Dispensary  in  DubcMs  for  many  years.  She  was 
known  all  over  the  county  for  her  hospitality  and  her 
excellent  pies.  She  died  in  1980.  Virgil  died  in  1982. 
The  Robinett  family  always  had  special  ties  to  Clark 
County. 

COMPILED  BY  MARIE  TAYLOR  ROBINfETT 


VIRGIL  AND  PAULINE  GAUCHAY  MOORE 

ROBINETT 


Pauine  &  Virgil 

Virgil  was  eight  years  old  when  his  family 
first  came  to  this  area,  later  to  be  known  as  Clark 
County,  His  dad,  George  Burl  Robinett,  filed  on  a 
homestead  on  Camas  Creek,  west  of  Dubois  near  the 
Gamer  ranch.  They  stayed  for  awhile,  moved  to 
Chester,  then  back  to  Dubois  when  he  was  about  ten 
for  the  year  round. 

Virgil  was  bom  in  Sun  Dance,  Wyoming, 
June  29,  1910,  the  son  of  George  Burl  and  Zora  Belle 
Williams  Robinett.  There  were  ten  children  in  the 
George  Robinett  family. 

The  family  moved  on  to  Dmmmond,  Idaho, 
where  they  farmed.  There  he  remembered  traveling 
to  school  in  a  three  seated  white  top  buggy,  which  his 
father  drove,  making  an  eight  mile  loop  into  town. 

Some  of  his  teachers  in  the  Jacoby  school. 


while  on  Camas  Creek  were  Veda  Rock,  who  later 
married  a  Stolt,  she  taught  all  eight  grades.  Other 
teachers  were  Marge  Jacoby,  Bess  Pollock.  Phyllis 
Laird  was  one  of  the  last  teachers  at  the  Jacoby 
school.  She  boarded  with  the  Jacoby  family.  The  one 
room  school  was  located  close  to  the  Garner  place, 
just  above  the  bridge.  I  understand  that  it  was  later 
moved  to  the  Bill  Hunter  place  on  the  Idmon  corner. 
Some  of  the  other  children  going  to  this  school  at  this 
time  were  the  Hoopes,  Weston  Roberts,  Elmer  Allen, 
and  of  course  the  Robinett  children.  Virgil  was  able 
to  attend  school  through  the  ninth  grade. 

Home  on  Camas  Creek  was  a  five  room  log 
house  built  by  his  father  and  the  boys.  Following  the 
dry  years,  the  Robinett  family  moved  into  Dubois, 
purchasing  the  old  Kendrick  home,  originally  known 
as  the  Frank  Pyke  home. 

Virgil  was  on  his  own  from  the  time  he  was 
fourteen  years  of  age. 

He  entered  the  service  for  three  years  and 
seven  months.  Upon  his  return  he  worked  for  the 
county  for  eleven  years  with  the  Clark  County  Road 
and  Bridge,  then  for  the  State  Highway  Department, 
about  nineteen  years. 

Virgil  always  enjoyed  horses.  As  a  young  boy 
growing  up  he  would  chase  coyotes  horseback  in 
Fremont  and  Clark  County  area.  As  boys  they  sold 
the  skinned  hides  for  15  to  17  cents.  He  would  stay 
out  at  Camas  Creek  alone  in  the  winter  to  help  make 
a  living,  as  there  were  a  lot  of  rabbits  at  that  time. 
Hay  stacks  were  fenced  and  the  snow  would  be  up  to 
the  horses  knees,  which  made  it  easy  to  kill  the 
rabbits. 

Pauline  Mabel  Gauchay  was  born  July  27, 
1916,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  the  oldest  child  of  Paul 
Bradford  and  Mable  Thomas  Gauchay.  She  had  two 
sisters,  Vivian,  who  married  Martin  Hill,  and  Joy, 
who  married  Chris  Cagle.  Two  brothers  were: 
Dewey,  married  to  Myrtle  Barney,  and  Waylette,  who 
married  Helen  Maloney. 

When  nine  years  old  she  helped  her  dad  put 
up  contracted  hay  in  Montana,  she  drove  the  derrick 
horse.  She  did  this  same  job  for  about  three  years  at 
the  Smith  and  McKnight  ranches  in  Dell,  Montana. 

The  Gauchays  also  operated  the  J.D.  Ellis 
ranch  for  a  time,  just  south  of  the  Gauchay  place. 
When  the  Bonds  first  purchased  the  Ellis  ranch,  they 
were  amazed,  when  passing  the  Gauchay  ranch  to 
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always  see  Pauline  working  four  head  of  horses  in  the 
field.  They  were  soon  to  learn  that  this  was  an 
everyday  occurrence  with  Pauline. 

She  attended  grade  school  and  a  couple  years 
of  high  school  at  Medicine  Lodge,  graduating  from  the 
Dubois  High  School.  The  last  year  of  school  in 
Dubois  she  rode  a  horse  seven  miles  one  way  in  order 
to  go  to  school. 

Pauline's  teachers  while  at  Medicine  Lodge 
were:  Lola  Swanstrom,  1st;  Gladys  Thomas,  2nd; 
Maxine  Steele,  3rd;  Miss  Murray,  4th,  Miss  Steele, 
5th;  Thelma  Hodges,  6th;  Francis  Wilson,  7th  and 
8th.  A  Mr.  Murray  was  one  of  the  teachers  in  her 
senior  year. 

Pauline  remembers  the  many  parties  and 
dances  for  entertainment  at  Medicine  Lodge.  One  in 
particular  was  a  Christmas  party.  Everything  was  so 
quiet  in  the  gym,  as  Robert  Chastain  had  a  speech  he 
had  to  give.  He  walked  out  on  the  stage  and  said, 
"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  horses  and  mules,  I  stand  here 
because  you're  all  a  bunch  of  damn  fools."  Miss 
Murray  was  the  teacher,  consequently,  Robert  had  to 
stay  after  school  to  memorize  two  or  three  poems  for 
punishment,  one  being  "The  Flag  is  Passing  By". 

There  were  lots  of  Easter  community  dinners, 
which  Pauline  looked  forward  to,  and  in  later  years 
she  was  instrumental  in  keeping  the  old  tradition  alive. 

Community  dances  were  held  regularly, 
usually  for  all  Holidays;  some  included  Box  Lunch 
Socials.  Each  lady  brought  a  pretty  decorated  box 
lunch  to  the  dance.  During  intermission  the  men 
would  bid  on  the  box  they  wanted.  This  gave  them 
the  opportunity  to  eat  lunch  with  the  lady  who  brought 
the  lunch.  Pauline's  dad  did  the  calling  for  these 
dances  and  everyone  really  had  fun.  They  loved  to  do 
those  old  fashioned  dances  like  the  Berlin  Polka. 
Pauline  liked  to  dance  that  one  with  Al  Colson.  There 
was  also  the  Two  Step,  and  we  couldn't  leave  out  the 
Virginia  Reel.  At  these  dances  all  the  kids  would 
dance  along  with  the  grownups  until  they  were  tired, 
then  they  would  grab  someones  coat  and  crawl  up  on 
a  bench  to  sleep. 

When  her  dad  ran  the  school  bus,  she  drove 
the  upper  route  and  he  drove  the  lower  route.  She 
would  stay  at  Chastains.  One  year  they  had  a  lot  of 
snow  and  had  to  put  four  horses  on  the  sleigh.  She 
never  went  to  school  at  the  old  brick  school  house,  but 
Aunt  Mary  Thomas  was  teaching  and  she  would  let 


them  come  to  school  and  write  on  the  boards.  There 
was  one  big  room  and  a  cloak  room.  They  held  lots 
of  dances  there. 


Linda  &  "Brad"  Moore 

She  married  Harland  Raymond  Moore, 
September  28,  1938.  They  were  parents  of  two 
children,  Linda  born  March  29,  1940  at  Idaho  Falls, 
and  Bradford  "Brad"  March  21,  1942  at  Idaho  Falls. 

"Ray"  was  serving  in  World  War  II  when  he 
was  killed  in  Germany  March  6,  1944.  "Ray",  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  was  killed  in  action 
while  serving  as  tail  gunner,  while  flying  over 
Germany  on  an  European  Theater  Mission. 

After  that  Pauline  came  back  to  the  Gauchay 
ranch  on  Medicine  Lodge  to  help  her  father,  Paul,  on 
the  ranch  and  to  raise  her  children.  Paul  provided 
Pauline  and  the  children  a  house  to  live  in  on  the 
ranch.  The  grandparents  were  very  devoted  to  Linda 
and  Brad. 

Linda  Moore  and  Dennis  Colson  were  in  the 
first  grade  in  1946  at  the  Medicine  Lodge  school. 
This  was  the  last  year  it  operated  before  the  county 
school  consolidation.  I  helped  teach  basketball  to  the 
boys.  Some  of  the  older  ladies  had  a  team  off  and  on 
for  several  years.  This  team  included:  Mable 
Gauchay,  Hazel  Thomas,  Afton  Thomas,  Maggie 
Edie,  Bernice  Berry,  Helen  Bond,  and  Harriet  Shenton 
was  a  sub.  They  often  played  a  team  from  Dubois. 
One  time  Lucille  Craig  broke  a  finger. 

Pauline  served  as  the  first  cook  for  newly 
established  hot  lunch  program  at  the  Medicine  Lodge 
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school,  with  meals  first  served  in  the  old  teacherage 
near  the  brick  school.  Later  the  north  entrance  room 
was  remodeled  in  the  school  house  for  a  cook  room 
and  meals  were  served  in  the  gym. 

The  community  of  Medicine  Lodge,  in  the 
earlier  days,  held  regular  Friday  night  card  parties,  at 
homes  or  at  the  school. 

Several  times  church  services  were  started 
held  at  the  school.  The  last  ones  were  conducted  by 
Reverend  Hall  who  came  from  the  Dubois  Community 
Baptist  Church.  He  would  give  his  regular  Tuesday 
evening  service,  then  as  a  group,  we  would  enjoy 
singing.    This  was  in  the  early  40s. 

Pauline  lived  in  Seward,  Alaska,  during  1947- 
48  with  a  cousin,  Daniel  Thomas,  and  his  family. 
Linda  was  in  the  second  grade. 

On  August  5,  1953,  Virgil  and  Pauline 
Gauchay  Moore  were  married.  They  lived  in  Dubois 
all  their  married  life. 

They  welcomed  another  daughter,  Robin,  born 
February  24,  1954,  at  Rigby.  They  also  had  six 
grandchildren:  Christi  and  Matt  Hoggan,  Vicki,  Mark 
and  Jason  Christensen  and  Lynn  Moore. 

Virgil  belonged  to  the  Dubois  American 
Legion,  and  at  one  time  was  a  member  of  the  Odd 
Fellow  Lodge  when  they  held  their  meetings  in  the 
back  of  the  Conoco. 

He  spent  much  time  helping  with  cattle  for 
Phyllis  Laird  and  with  the  Gauchay  sheep  operations 
during  his  lifetime.  He  and  Pauline  loved  to  take  their 
children  as  well  as  grandchildren  on  trail  rides. 
Pauline  thought  nothing  of  having  a  big  crew  show  up 
at  meal  time  either  at  home  or  out  in  the  mountains 
with  the  stock. 

Virgil  was  not  active  as  a  rodeo  participant, 
but  was  one  of  those  in  the  background  fixing  fences 
or  building  corrals. 


Robin  Robinett 


They  enjoyed  traveling  with  Robin,  then  later 
the  grandchildren  when  they  participated  in  high 
school  rodeos,  whether  near  home  or  in  state 
competition  at  Burley.  Robin  attended  the  Dubois 
schools,  where  she  graduated  from  High  School.  She 
has  been  instrumental  in  helping  with  the  Dubois 
Rodeo,  where  as  a  young  girl  she  served  as  one  of  the 
flag  bearers  in  the  grand  entry.  She  presently  owns 
and  operates  the  Cow  County  Kitchen  cafe  in  Dubois. 

One  time  working  for  the  county,  Virgil  and 
Jay  Lemons  went  out  to  open  the  road  from  Spencer 
to  Kilgore.  Commissioner  Shenton  said  it  was  really 
a  nice  February,  and  Commissioner  Ed  Frederiksen 
thought  they  ought  to  try  and  open  up  the  roads  so  the 
Kilgore  people  could  get  out. 

Well,  they  made  it  to  Three  Mile,  then  to 
Idmon  with  the  Cat  and  a  patrol  with  a  V.  They 
looked  back  toward  Spencer  about  sundown  to  see  the 
wind  blowing.  They  decided  they'd  better  get  out  of 
there.  They  had  a  GI  truck  with  three  inch  planks,  50 
gallons  of  gas  and  about  100  gallons  of  diesel.  The 
patrol  was  all  chained  up,  so  Virgil  took  off,  telling 
Jay  he  would  wait  for  him.  They  hit  a  terrific  wind 
near  Rattlesnake.  Virgil  waited  for  Jay;  his  truck  was 
quitting,  so  they  hooked  it  up  behind  the  patrol,  then 
the  patrol  wouldn't  start. 

The  wind  was  blowing  like  90  miles  an  hour, 
and  it  was  17  degrees  below  zero.  They  began  to  cut 
up  the  kindling,  pouring  gas  and  diesel  mixed  to  start 
the  wood  on  fire,  but  the  wind  would  blow  the 
kindling  away  and  they  weren't  so  sure  that  they 
wouldn't  freeze  to  death.  At  times  they  could  see 
lights  of  cars  coming  up  the  main  highway  at  China 
Point  in  the  distance. 

Don  Lemons  had  been  wondering  where  they 
were  and  worrying  about  them,  so  saw  them  coming 
down  the  hill.  He  had  a  car  waiting  for  them  and  got 
as  far  as  the  bridge  to  pick  them  up.  He  and  Vinnie 
had  food  ready  for  them  when  they  got  into  the 
Spencer  Lodge.  While  Virgil  was  stuffing  his  mouth 
full  of  food,  Vinnie  grabbed  a  rag  soaked  in  kerosene 
oil  and  slapped  it  on  his  frozen  face.  They  took  them 
into  Dubois  to  see  Dr.  Truxal,  who  was  the  doctor 
Uving  in  Dubois  at  the  time. 

Jay  was  dressed  in  a  heavy  coat,  however, 
Virgil  had  but  a  leather  coat  on.  It  was  a  blizzard 
they  long  remembered. 

Pauline,  along  with  Bonnie  Stoddard  and  Mary 
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Small  instigated  a  couple  of  Medicine  Lodge  School 
reunions,  which  met  with  much  success. 

Virgil  was  named  the  Clark  County  Roundup 
Rodeo  and  Parade  Grand  Marshall  for  1980  in 
Dubois,  an  honor  he  truly  cherished. 

About  1974  the  doctors  told  Pauline  she  had 
cancer  and  would  live  less  than  a  year;  she  surprised 
them,  for  she  passed  away  October  19,  1980,  at  Idaho 
Falls. 

Virgil  followed  soon,  passing  away  February 
24,  1982.  Both  were  laid  to  rest  in  the  Dubois 
Cemetery. 

TAPED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD/1VIAY.1980 


THOMAS  ROBSON 


"Tom"  &  Lucrectia 

Thomas  Robson  was  an  early  freighter  as  a 
young  man,  driving  from  Corrine,  Utah  to  Bannock, 
Montana  from  1863,  until  he  moved  to  Medicine 
Lodge  in  1883. 

He  was  born  October  7,  1836  at  Newcastle, 
England.  He  had  five  brothers  and  one  sister, 
including,  Charlie,  "Jim",  Ivan,  Ralph,  "Billy",  and 
Mary. 

He  was  among  the  early  immigrants  into  the 
United  States  in  1848.  He  apparentiy  located  in  Plain 
City,  Utah,  where  he  managed  to  obtain  a  job  as  a 
Freighter.  From  Corrine,  Utah  he  transported 
supplies  to  the  miners  in  Bannock,  Montana.  He 
apparentiy  drove  over  botii  trails,  tiie  Bannock  and  tiie 
Overland  trails. 

Thomas  met  his  wife,  Lucrecia  Loveless,  in 


Plain  City,  Utah,  where  they  were  married  sometime 
in  die  1870s.  Their  children  oldest  children  were  born 
in  Plain  City,  tiie  rest  on  Medicine  Lodge.  They 
were  to  include:  Isabell,  Lulu,  Ester,  Lewis,  Calvin, 
Frank,  "Dave",  and  Perry. 

The  Robson  family  traveled  to  Idaho  by  team 
and  wagon,  homesteading  on  Medicine  Lodge  in  1883. 
They  were  among  tiie  first  homesteaders  in  tiie 
Medicine  Lodge  Valley.  Their  land  was  located 
across  tiie  road  to  the  west  from  tiie  present  Jack 
McGarry  property.  Here  tiiey  built  a  log  two  story 
home  for  tiieir  family.  Witii  tiie  movement  of  tiie  new 
railroad  from  Corrine,  Utah  to  Butte,  Montana,  the 
freighting  business  was  no  longer  needed. 
Consequentiy,  Robson,  who  had  become  well 
acquainted  witii  this  country  during  his  many 
freighting  trips,  and  intrigued  with  the  plentiful  tall 
grass,  decided  it  was  the  place  to  raise  his  family. 
Robson  along  witii  several  otiier  early  homesteaders, 
filed  for  the  first  water  rights  on  Medicine  Lodge. 
The  county  at  this  time  was  a  part  of  Bingham 
County. 

Early  schooling  for  tiie  young  Robson  children 
was  apparentiy  taught  by  Lucretia  at  home.  Funds 
were  not  readily  available  for  schools,  thus,  when  tiiey 
were  first  established,  they  were  only  operated  less 
tiian  two  or  three  months  of  each  year.  Their  children 
apparentiy  went  to  the  first  area  school  located  in  tiie 
C.A.  Doschades  field.  District  #24,  near  their  home. 
After  tiie  District  split  into  two  Districts;  District  #24 
was  re-established  with  a  new  school  built  at  tiie  J. D. 
Ellis  ranch,  and  District  #34,  was  established  to  tiie 
north  of  original  site,  near  Greens. 

Robsons  were  the  parents  of  five  boys  and 
tiiree  girls,  some  born  in  Utah,  the  rest  on  Medicine 
Lodge.  Their  oldest  daughter,  Isabella  Robson  Stelzer 
was  born  November  22,  1880  in  Plain  City,  Utah. 
She  was  tiiree  years  old  when  they  arrived  at  tiieir 
new  home.  Isabella  met  Charles  Stelzer  of  Medicine 
Lodge,  and  they  were  married  January  22,  1907. 
They  homesteaded  at  tiie  head  of  Medicine  Lodge 
Canyon. 

One  of  Thomas'  brotiiers,  "Dave"  Robson, 
lived  in  Idaho  Falls,  and  Clayton,  Idaho.  His  sister, 
Esther,  married  and  established  her  home  in 
California.  It  is  not  known  when  Thomas  and 
Lucretia  left  Medicine  Lodge,  but  they  relocated  in 
Idaho  Falls. 
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Robson  died  in  Idaho  Falls  in  1916,  Lucrecia 
died  in  1925,  both  are  buried  in  Idaho  Falls. 

One  time  Plumer's  gang  came  through 
Medicine  Lodge,  stopping  at  the  TTiomas  Robson's 
home.  Grandpa  Robson  made  the  gang  mad  enough 
that  they  threatened  and  they  were  going  to  shoot  him. 
His  sons  were  upstairs  and  had  a  gun  on  them,  and 
when  the  gang  seen  the  boys  with  their  guns,  they 
decided  it  was  time  to  leave. 

COMPILED  BY  TOM  STELZER/GRANDSON 


WILLIAM  "BILLY"  ROBSON  FAMILY 

The  "Billy"  Robson,  neighbors  of  the  widow, 
lived,  as  did  Hardens,  in  a  comfortable  log  house,  not 
more  than  one-hundred  feet,  west  of  the  Harden  home. 
Mrs.  Robson  seemed  quite  reserved  -  it  was  said  this 
was  partly  due  to  a  tragedy,  which  took  place  when 
she  was  a  little  girl.  All  the  details  are  not  known,  for 
she  was  most  reluctant  to  talk  of  the  tragic  incident. 
Mrs.  Robson  related  to  closest  women  friends,  their 
home  was  over-run  by  a  band  of  Indians,  when  the 
family  lived  in  a  remote  area  of  the  state  of  Utah,  and 
Mrs.  Robson's  mother  was  carried  away  by  the 
Indians,  and  was  never  seen,  nor  heard  of  again. 

The  "Billy"  Robson  family  was  quite  large  - 
eight  children  being  born  to  the  marriage,  six  sons: 
William  "Bill",  Jack,  Lester,  Lee,  Keith,  and  Romeo, 
and  two  daughters:  Tressie  and  Minnie.  Tressie,  the 
eldest  daughter,  passed  away,  while  still  in  her  teens, 
of  the  dreaded  disease,  diphtheria,  and  was  laid  to  rest 
in  the,  by  now,  well  known.  Small  Cemetery. 

"Bill",  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  all  attended 
school  at  Medicine  Lodge,  along  with  the  Harden 
young  Folks,  a  walking  distance  of  one  and  one-half 
miles,  south  of  the  nearest  school,  'as  the  crow  flies'. 
While,  during  the  winter  months,  teams  and  sleighs 
were  the  usual  means  of  transportation,  the  distance  to 
travel  was  a  mile  greater,  due  to  having  to  follow 
lanes  and  roads  leading  to  the  location  of  the  school 
building.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  to  learn, 
for  several  years,  school  terms  were  only  three  months 
in  length,  due  to  lack  of  funds.  The  teachers,  in  the 
very  early  years,  were  paid  fifteen  to  eighteen  dollars 
per  month,  and  even  those  small  salaries  were  hard  to 


come  by. 

"Bill",  the  eldest  son,  grew  to  be  a  strong  and 
able  horseman,  cowboy,  and  bronc-buster.  It  is  said, 
by  "Bill's"  closest  pals,  that  he  was  never  thrown 
from  a  bucking  horse.' 

"Bill",  kind  and  congenial,  and  never  married. 
While  still  a  hale  and  hearty  young  man,  still  making 
has  home  on  the  original  homestead,  quite  rapidly 
completely  lost  his  hearing.  He  soon,  by  some  means, 
learned  the  hand  sign-language,  and  taught  it  to  all  his 
friends,  young  ladies  and  young  men,  alike.  They 
were  all  eager,  to  visit  with  their,  somewhat, 
handicapped,  pal.  "Bill"  had  a  fine  singing  voice, 
although  without  hearing,  continued,  when  urged,  to 
sing,  but,  was  somewhat  hampered,  and  unable  to 
produce  clear  and  audible  tones. 

"Bill"  followed  most  of  the  Robson  family 
members,  whom  had  migrated  to  Cluny,  Alberta, 
Canada,  where  he  passed  away,  under  forty-five  years 
of  age.  I  shall  digress  here  -  before  going  to  Canada, 
"Bill"  Robson  and  his  brother.  Jack,  worked  against 
odds,  to  farm  the  original  "Billy  Robson,  homestead. 
Due  to  lack  of  irrigation  water,  they  gave  up  and  filed 
on  320  acres,  enlarged  the  homestead,  across  the  lane 
south  of  the  Stephen  K.  Green  home,  now  owned  by 
Jack  and  Marva  McGarry.  "Bill"  and  Jack  transferred 
the  "Billy"  Robson  water  right  to  this  new  enlarged 
homestead,  later  selling  to  Denning  and  Clark.  The 
property  now  belongs  to  the  Holmes  Brothers. 

Lester,  the  third  son,  while  cheerful  and 
willing  to  work,  was  never,  even  from  boyhood,  a 
well  person.  Since  Lester  had  begun  chewing 
tobacco,  at  age  five  or  six,  the  doctors  diagnosed  his 
ailment  as  "tobacco  heart".  Lester  did  not  marry,  and 
passed  away,  while  in  his  late  teens. 

Lee,  somewhat  retarded,  died  at  about  fifteen 
years  of  age.  Minnie,  grew  to  womanhood,  on 
Medicine  Lodge,  remaining  with  the  family. 

After  leaving  the  original  homestead  to  the 
two  eldest  sons,  the  Robsons'  settled  on  the  first  ranch 
north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Medicine  Lodge  Canyon, 
now  owned  by  Leland  Small.  The  younger  children 
of  the  family,  reported  finding  two-headed  snakes 
along  the  creek  there,  and  they  'stuck  to  the  story'. 
Who  knows?  Minnie  Robson,  met  and  married  a 
newcomer  to  Medicine  Lodge,  "Chris"  Madison. 
Twin  girls  were  born  to  the  union.  The  marriage,  was 
later  dissolved,  when  the  father  was  arrested  by  a 
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Federal  officer,  assisted  by  deputized  Walter  Colson, 
for  an  offense,  committed  in  a  distant  state.  The  twin 
girls,  pretty  and  quite  talented,  married,  and  were 
happily  living,  one  in  Nevada,  the  other  in  Central 
Utah.  During  mid-summer  of  1962,  the  twin  ladies 
stopped  in  Dubois,  Idaho  to  let  old  friends  know  they 
had  been  to  Cluny,  Alberta,  Canada,  to  their  mother's 
funeral. 

"Charlie",  born  in  1886,  continued  with  the 
family,  when  the  next  move  made  by  the  roaming 
"Billy"  Robson  family,  took  place.  The  family's 
remaining  members  moved  to  a  newly  developed 
farming  area,  west  of  Blackfoot,  Idaho.  The  family 
lived  there  for  several  years  before  being  enticed  by 
the  Province  of  Canada,  where  liberal  land  offerings 
were  advertised. 

Two  of  the  Robson  sons  remained  in  Idaho, 
Jack  and  Keith.  Jack  and  Keith  acquired  quite  a  large 
land  holding,  near  May,  Idaho.  I  think  Jack,  during 
his  last  visit  to  Medicine  Lodge  and  Dubois,  told 
friends  he  had  two  stepchildren.  Jack  died  about 
1956.  Nothing  has  been  heard  of  Keith,  nor  the  other 
Robsons'  living  in  Canada. 

"Charlie"  Robson  and  the  writer,  both  born  in 
1886,  attended  the  same  schools  together,  and 
naturally,  became  close  friends.  After  years  of  little 
or  no  news  of  "Charlie",  I  received  his  address  from 
Jack,  the  older  brother,  who  had  paid  "Charlie"  a 
visit.  I  also  learned  from  Jack  that  "Charlie",  in  his 
late  fifties,  had  married  a  lady  of  German  descent.  A 
letter,  addressed  to  "Charlie",  by  the  writer,  was 
answered  by  his  wife  stating  "Charlie"  was  unable  to 
write,  due  to  ill  health.  They  were  still  living  in 
Cluny,  Alberta,  Canada. 

Jack  Robson,  slow,  but  steady  and 
dependable,  worked  for  my  father,  Charles 
Leonardson,  on  the  dairy,  cattle,  and  horse  ranch. 
The  going  wages,  in  those  days,  the  late  1800's,  were 
fifteen  dollars  per  month.  One  evening,  I  recall  so 
vividly.  Jack  and  my  two  brothers,  Arthur  and  Roy, 
had  gone  out,  to  complete  a  task  of  some  sort,  after 
supper.  When  they  had  all  come  into  the  kitchen, 
quite  late.  Jack  had  started  to  take  off  his  jacket,  my 
father  said,  "Jack,  you  can  go  out  and  chop  wood  until 
breakfast  is  ready."  Without  saying  a  word.  Jack 
started  putting  his  jacket  back  on,  and  father  started 
laughing.    Jack  said,  "Dang  you,  "Charlie"!" 


(L-R)  Perry  &  Dave  Robson 

Thomas  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
Medicine  Lodge  area  as  a  young  man  working  as  a 
stage  driver,  driving  from  Utah  to  Virginia  City, 
Montana.  His  return  trip  was  usually  over  the 
Bannock  Pass  through  Medicine  Lodge. 

Thomas  was  impressed  with  the  tall  grass  on 
Medicine  Lodge,  and  later  chose  to  settle  there  with 
his  wife,  Lucretia  Loveless  Robson.  Their  homestead 
was  on  lower  Medicine  Lodge,  near  the  families  of 
John  Clark,  Colliers,  near  the  Medicine  Lodge  Creek. 

They  were  the  parents  of  eight  children: 
Isabell,  Esther,  Lulu,  Lewis,  Frank,  "Cal",  Jess, 
"Dave"  and  Perry. 

Thomas  and  Lucretia  were  the  grandparents  of 
"Tom"  Stelzer,  Vernice  Jones,  Alice  Grinerand  Doris 
Kimble.  Their  mother  was  Isabell  "Belle"  Robson 
who  married  Charles  Stelzer. 

Thomas  and  Lucretia  later  moved  to  Idaho 
Falls,  where  they  lived  until  they  died.  Lucretia 
passed  away  in  1925.  They  are  both  buried  in  Idaho 
Falls. 

COMPILED  BY  CARL  LEONARDSON 


DAVID  ROCK  FAMILY 

David  Rock,  my  father,  homesteaded  a  dry 
farm,  two  miles  west  of  Small,  Idaho,  in  1914.  About 
a  year  later,  he  built  a  small  home,  where  we  lived  in 
the  summer  for  seven  years. 
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The  sage  had  to  be  cleared  and  burned,  and 
rocks  were  moved  from  the  land.  A  cistern  was  dug, 
which  was  about  15'  to  18'  deep  and  10'  in  diameter. 
This  was  lined  with  cement  and  covered,  to  protect  the 
water,  which  was  hauled  from  Indian  Creek,  two 
miles  away.  The  water  was  for  home  use  and  the 
horses.  Dad,  and  the  older  boys,  worked  the  dry  farm 
at  Indian  Creek,  and  the  irrigated  farm  at  Hibbard, 
near  Rexburg. 

The  Indian  Creek  soil  was  fertile,  but  moisture 
was  scarce  and  it  was  hard  to  mature  a  good  crop. 
The  slow  farming  methods  at  that  time  wasted  much 
of  the  moisture  before  the  crop  was  planted.  After 
our  crops  began  to  fail,  we  finally  had  to  leave.  This 
land  has  been  used  for  stock  grazing. 

Many  people  homesteaded  the  area  between 
Medicine  Lx)dge  Canyon  and  Lidy  Hot  Springs, 
including:  David  and  Harry  Rock,  Leland  and  Sarah 
McCulIochs,  Johnsons,  Jensens,  McNeils,  Driscolls, 
Millers,  Youngs,  Muirs  and  Shifflers.  Some  who 
lived  on  the  flat  by  the  creek,  were  permanent 
residents  -  Denning  and  Clark,  sheepmen;  Fayle's, 
Small's,  Green's,  Gauchay's,  and  Dingley's  were 
cattlemen. 

As  I  remember,  I  was  five  years  old,  when  we 
moved  to  the  dry  farm.  At  the  age  of  six,  it  was  my 
job  to  find  the  stock  and  let  them  graze  to  the  creek 
for  water,  then  go  back  to  the  ranch,  where  they  were 
corralled  for  the  night.  They  always  fed  away  from 
the  water,  where  the  feed  was  better.  Many  times 
they  were  by  the  mountains  to  the  west,  which  I  called 
the  Black  Mountains.  They  were  long  days,  but  filled 
with  many  experiences. 

I  often  visited  the  sheep  camps,  and, 
sometimes,  was  invited  to  share  a  meal.  The 
sheepherders  and  a  small  boy  would  have  a  good  visit. 

Squirrels,  rockchucks,  coyotes,  antelope  and 
sagehens  were  everywhere,  and  I  would  kill  two  or 
three  rattlesnakes  a  week.  Dad  would  poison  oats  in 
five  gallon  cans,  and  spread  it  in  the  fields  to  kill  the 
squirrels.  Flowers  were  all  over  the  hills  and  many 
hawks  and  eagles  were  in  the  sky. 

The  old  Hoolie  Springs  school  was  at  Green's 
crossing,  and  my  cousins  attended  each  Fall.  Later, 
they  built  the  first  new  brick  school  at  Small,  on  the 
Clark  property. 

This  was  my  first,  and  last,  experience  with 
chewing  tobacco.    My  friend  and  I  snitched  a  plug  of 


"Horse  Shoe"  from  one  of  the  workers  —  climbed  on 
our  horses  —  and  headed  for  home.  Minutes  later,  we 
knew  we  had  made  a  mistake  and  spent  the  next  two 
hours  wishing  we  could  die! 

The  post  office  and  store  were  at  Small.  It 
was  in  'Ripley's  Believe  It  or  Not",  as  the  smallest 
town  in  the  United  States  ~  only  two  people. 

Big  celebrations  were  the  Fourth  of  July,  at 
Dubois,  and  trips  to  Lidy  Hot  Springs.  The  Miller 
and  Gayle  store  in  Dubois,  had  just  about  everything, 
and  to  a  small  boy  in  those  days,  it  was  just  as 
impressive  as  the  huge  malls  are  today. 

The  memories  of  sweet  sage  are  fond  ones. 
We  always  looked  forward  to  Spring,  and  our  two-day 
trip  from  Hibbard  to  the  dry  farm,  in  covered  wagons, 
and  driving  the  stock.  Two  ten  gallon  cans  were  tied 
to  the  outside  of  the  wagon.  One  was  filled  with 
water,  the  other  with  home-made  doughnuts,  which 
tasted  real  good  to  a  boy,  who  was  always  hungry. 

Dad  loved  good  things,  and  it  was  in  1916 
when  he  bought  our  first  car,  a  'Model  T'  Ford. 
Thirty  miles  per  hour  was  top  speed,  and  it  was  great! 

Dad  took  us  to  Idaho  Falls  in  the  Model  T,  to 
see  our  first  airplane. 

I,  Farrell  Rock,  was  born  January  25,  1911, 
a  son  of  David  and  Amanda  Jensen  Rock. 

I  graduated  from  Madison  High  School  and 
Ricks  College  in  Rexburg,  and  from  Brigham  Young 
University  in  Provo,  Utah. 

Years  later,  after  leaving  the  dry  farm,  I  met 
and  married  Ethel  Sommer,  May  14,  1935.  We  have 
four  children:  Joan,  Ron,  Sandra  Lynne  and  Cheryl. 
They  are  all  married,  and  scatted  from  Washington  to 
Florida,  but  Ethel  and  I  live  at  Hibbard,  and  enjoy  life 
very  much. 

We  have  always  been  active  in  church  and 
civic  affairs.  I  served  on  the  School  Board  for  five 
years,  acting  as  State  President  of  the  Commissioners 
and  Clerk  organization,  during  that  time.  I  have  been 
a  farmer  and  a  teacher,  teaching  elementary  education. 

Ethel  and  I  are  retired  and  enjoy  hunting, 
fishing  and  travel.  Alaska  is  the  only  state  we  have 
not  visited,  and  we  plan  on  going  there  in  the  near 
future. 

NOTE-  Farrell  passed  away  November  3,  1990  at  his 
home  in  Hibbard  at  age  79. 

COMPILED  BY  FARRKl.L  ROCK 
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LENORE  ROCK  GARNER 

As  a  young  girl,  Lenore  lived  on  Indian  Creek 
with  her  family,  who  were  homesteaders  of  the  area. 

She  was  born  April  7,  1919,  in  Hibbard, 
Idaho,  the  daughter  of  Harry  and  Ellen  Rock.  She 
later  attended  the  Madison  high  school. 

She  married  Clyde  B.  Garner  in  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Temple  on  June  30,  1939.  They  lived  in 
Toppenish,  Washington,  but  spent  the  winters  in 
California. 

They  were  the  parents  of  one  son,  Jan,  who 
lives  in  ElToro,  California,  and  one  daughter,  Peggy, 
who  is  married  to  Allen  Aiken  of  North  Hollywood, 
California. 

Lenore  passed  away  March  16,  1980,  at  the 
age  of  80  at  her  home  in  Toppenish,  Washington,  of 
an  apparent  heart  attack.  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  her  husband,  June  23,  1979.  She  is  buried  at  the 
Zillah  Washington  Cemetery.  At  the  time  of  her  death 
she  was  survived  by  one  brother,  Gordon  Rock  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah;  two  sisters,  Geneal  Robinson  of 
Hibbard,  and  Pearl  Hansen  of  Wilford,  and  seven 
grandchildren. 

COMPILED  FROM  FAMILY  RECORDS 


JARED  ROCK 
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"Allie"  Rock.  Lucille  Pratt. 
Florence  Lipe.  "Fred"  Kennedy 


I  can  remember  one  day,  when  we  started  for 
the  Cottonwood  school,  which  was  3  miles  away.  We 
traveled  to  school  in  a  sleigh.  We  small  children  were 
in  the  sleigh  box  with  heated  rocks  and  blankets  to 
keep  us  warm.  It  was  beautiful  when  we  left  home, 
clear  blue  sky,  a  few  puffs  of  wind  stirring  up  the 
snow,  but  a  half  mile  from  home  the  blizzard  hit. 
One  minute  it  was  clear,  the  next  we  were  blinded  by 
snow.  It  was  so  bad  that  the  horses  could  not  hold  the 
road.  We  finally  made  it  to  a  neighbor's  house  and 
there  we  stayed  for  two  days.  We  did  not  get  to 
school  that  week.  Another  winter  the  snow  was 
so  deep  we  could  not  get  through  with  the  team  of 
horses,  so  we  traveled  on  skis.  There  were  not 
enough  skis  for  each  one  to  have  a  pair,  so  I  had  to 
use  the  same  skis  as  my  older  brother,  as  our  skis 
were  home  made.  I  had  nothing  to  keep  my  feet  on 
the  skis  and  had  to  step  in  time  with  Jeb.  Needless  to 
say,  I  was  in  the  snow  more  than  I  was  out  and  in 
very  deep  trouble  with  my  brother,  but  we  went  to 
school.  The  winters  weren't  bad  all  the  time.  We 
went  skiing  down  the  hills  and  sledding  much  of  the 
time  in  the  winter,  just  for  fun. 

My  father  was  a  concrete  worker  and  a  stone 
mason,  but  the  work  was  scarce,  we  mainly  made  our 
living  dry  farming. 

I,  May  Rock  Loser,  was  born  February  25, 
1909  in  Hibbard,  Idaho.  My  parents  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jared  Rock. 

Our  home  had  no  electricity,  and  no  phone. 
Drinking  water  was  hauled  and  put  into  a  cement 
cistern  that  my  father  made.  Heat  was  the  wood 
range  in  the  kitchen  and  a  round  heater  in  the  front 
room.  We  had  Saturday  night  baths  with  2  or  more 
sharing  the  water  at  the  dry  farm  on  Cottonwood. 

One  year  the  measles  took  nine  of  us  down  at 
once.  Mother  had  some  knowledge  of  nursing  at  the 
same  time,  "Jeb",  a  brother,  had  rheumatic  fever, 
Veda,  had  bronchitis,  "Allie"  had  pneumonia,  all  that 
in  addition  to  the  measles.  I  as  not  very  sick,  so  I 
crawled  out  the  v^andow  and  was  playing  in  the  snow 
drifts.  Dad  caught  me  at  it  and  gave  me  the  tanning 
that  I  have  never  forgotten. 

We  had  a  few  bad  years  at  Cottonwood, 
where  the  crops  were  poor,  not  much  work  for  Dad, 
hand  me  down  clothes, and  no  shoes  to  wear  in  the 
summer.  Mother  made  us  moccasins  on  several 
occasions. 
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We  cleared  the  land,  and  even  at  six  years 
old,  we  had  work  to  do.  Some  winters  our  food 
supply  was  not  plentiful,  but  did  include  beans, 
oatmeal  and  a  couple  of  hogs  that  Dad  butchered  to 
last  12  children  and  2  adults.  An  egg  was  a  treat,  and 
an  orange  at  Christmas  was  very  special.  Neighbors 
helped  each  other  as  much  as  possible,  but  no  one  had 
very  much. 

Sunday  after  church  at  the  Cottonwood  school 
house,  the  families  would  gather  together  at  one  of  the 
homes  and  have  a  pot  luck  dinner.  The  adults  always 
had  their  meal  served  first  and  the  kids  came  to  the 
second  table. 

Summertime,    we   would   have   ball   games, 
horse  shoe  pitching,  picnic  school  programs,  dancing 
at  the  school  house,  horse  back  riding  and  many 
other  games. 

A  special  hobby  of  my  family  was  getting 
enough  food  in  for  the  winter.  We  had  an  organ  and 
sang,  carded  wool  for  quilts,  sewed  rags  for  carpets, 
and  read  the  Bible  and  story  books  during  the  long 
winter  evenings. 

My  parents  were  involved  in  community 
organizations.  Mother  was  superintendent  and  choir 
leader  of  the  church.  Father  assisted  in  the 
Democratic  party. 

When  our  family  left  Clark  County,  I  was  15. 
I  was  not  married  until  later  on  in  my  life.  I  married 
Louis  Loser,  we  have  one  daughter,  and  now  we  are 

living  in  Lynwood,  California. 

COMPILED  BY  DAUGHTER.  MAY  ROCK  LOSER 


EMMONS  E.  AND  EMMA  PATT  ROSCOE 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Roscoe  came  out 
west  from  Colorado  about  1902,  in  a  covered  wagon, 
traveling  through  the  Centennial  Valley,  Lima, 
Montana,  and  down  to  Salmon,  Idaho.  For  a  while, 
Charles  freighted  ore  from  the  Lemhi  Valley,  by  way 
of  Lidy  Hot  Springs,  then  known  as  "The  Oasis",  to 
Dubois.  Eventually  they  lived  on  Camas  Creek,  near 
the  Jacoby  ranch.  Sometime  later,  the  family  moved 
into  Dubois,  where  they  lived  several  years  in  the  A. 
Laird  home  on  Beaver  Creek,  which  runs  through  the 
town.  Prior  to  the  family  moving  from  Colorado,  a 
son,  Emmons  Roscoe  was  born,  February  13,  1898. 

Emmons  and  his  sister,  Myrtle,  went  to  school 
in  the  first  one  room  school  in  Dubois,  located  in  the 
main  section  of  the  town.  Both  children  were  baptized 
in  the  Episcopal  church,  the  first  church  of  the 
community.  Eventually,  the  family  moved,  locating 
near  the  town  of  Market  Lake,  Idaho,  to  live  on  a 
small  ranch.  Emmons  finished  school  there.  After 
graduating,  he  went  to  the  Idaho  Technical  Institute, 
in  Pocatello,  Idaho,  majoring  in  pharmacy.  From 
1922  to  1956,  he  was  a  teacher  and  professor  in  the 
Pharmacy  School  there. 

In  1923,  he  met  Emma  Patt,  a  lovely  young 
lady  from  Humphrey,  Idaho. 

EMMA  KATHERINE  PATT  ROSCOE 

Emma  Katherine  Patt  was  the  third  daughter 
and  ninth  child  born  to  William  A.  and  Emma 
Kerzenmacher  Patt.  She  was  born  in  Humphrey, 
Idaho  April  26,  1904. 

She  attended  the  Humphrey  school,  a  one 
room  school  house,  with  her  brothers  Irving  and  Joe, 
and  sister  Roseanne,  along  with  classmates,  Minnie 
Berry,  Laurinda  Robbins,  Warren  Berry,  Eva  Fox  and 
Mary  Fox. 

Her  father,  who  homesteaded  a  ranch  in  this 
location  in  1898,  sold  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  for  a 
living. 

In  those  days,  the  homes  did  not  have 
telephones,  electricity,  running  water,  indoor 
plumbing  or  a  bathroom.  Their  home  was  heated  by 
a  wood  stove  and  their  clothes  were  scrubbed  on 
washboards  in  huge  tin  tubs.  A  stream  ran  near  the 
home,  which  was  used  for  household  needs. 

Emma  remembers,  as  a  little  girl,  she  stayed 
with  "Susie",  her  oldest  sister  sometimes.     At  that 
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time,  Susie  was  married  to  Lester  Shambow,  and  lived 
in  the  Centennial  Valley.  The  first  time  she  ever  rode 
in  a  car  was  in  a  1902  International  from  Levi 
Shambow's  place  to  Lakeview,  Montana.  The  car  had 
big  wheels  with  hard  rubber  tires  that  were  about  the 
size  of  buggy  wheels,  and  only  went  about  ten  miles 
an  hour.    This  was  about  1909. 

After  completing  high  school,  Emma  worked 
in  various  households  doing  housework,  etc.  She 
decided  to  enroll  at  the  Idaho  Technical  Institute, 
known  now  as  the  Idaho  State  University  in  Pocatello. 
It  was  there  she  met  Emmons  Roscoe. 

Emma  and  Emmons  were  united  in  marriage, 
December  21,  1923.  The  couple  continued  to  live  in 
Pocatello  until  1956,  after  which  they  moved  to 
Stockton,  California,  where  he  taught  at  the  University 
of  Pacific. 

She  was  an  active  member  of  the  Methodist 
Church  and  she  was  active  in  musical  circles. 

Emmons  died  September  16,  1977  and  is 
buried  in  Farmington,  California.  He  was  survived  by 
his  wife,  Emma,  two  sons,  Charles  William,  of  Valley 
Springs,  California,  and  Franklin  D.  of  Ukiah, 
California  and  one  daughter,  Virginia  de  Stwolinski, 
Portiand,  Oregon. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  Emma  was  the 
sole  survivor  of  the  William  and  Emma  Kerzenmacher 
family,  all  her  brothers  and  sisters  have  passed  away. 

Emma,  also,  passed  away  July  9,  1990  at 
Stockton,  California  at  the  age  of  86  of  a  heart  attack. 
Interment  was  at  the  Farmington  Memorial  Cemetery 
where  she  was  buried  beside  her  husband. 

COMPILED  BY  ETHEL  PATT  VADNAIS 


ALMA  AND  VERNA  LUFKIN  ROSE 


Verna  &  Alma 


Alma  and  Verna  Rose  and  four  children: 
Thelma,  Edith,  Blaine  and  Dean,  moved  to 
Humphrey,  April  12,  1925.  Here  Alma  had 
purchased  the  Wulliver  place.  They  lived  in  a  log 
cabin  here  until  about  1929  when  Alma  purchased 
more  land  at  a  tax  sale,  and  he  built  a  new  log  house 
on  that  land,  and  it  remained  tiie  family  home  until  it 
burned  down  January  30,  1972. 

Alma  and  Verna  were  married  at  Columbia, 
South  Carolina,  May  6,  1918,  moving  soon  to  Annis, 
Idaho.  Here  four  of  their  children  were  born: 
Thelma,  Edith,  Blaine  and  Dean. 

Verna  Lufkin  (Rose)  was  born  at  Escalante, 
Utah,  July  26,  1897. 

Alma  E.  Rose  was  born  at  Weston,  Idaho, 
June  9,  1888. 

The  early  years  were  hard,  as  the  depression 
came,  and  Uiey  were  trying  to  make  a  living  from  the 
ranch.  They  were  milking  from  ten  to  fourteen  head 
of  cows.  Alma  drove  tiie  school  bus  and  took  any  odd 
job  he  could  get.  The  winters  here  were  long  and 
hard  with  lots  of  snow  and  cold  weather.  Alma  said 
he  has  seen  it  get  to  55  degrees  below  zero  there. 

He  worked  on  the  ice  pond  ever)'  winter  when 
the  railroad  harvested  the  ice.  He  sharpened  the  tools 
they  used  for  cutting  the  ice.  The  ice  harvest  usually 
lasted  thirty  to  forty  days  and  many  of  tiie  local  men 
were  employed  for  the  job.  Also  men  and  tiieir  teams 
of  horses  were  used  in  pulling  the  large  blocks  of  ice 
tiirough  channels  and  up  a  ramp  into  the  box  cars, 
where  it  was  loaded  and  packed  with  sawdust  for 
shipping  to  all  the  various  railroad  locations  for  use  by 
the  section  crews  in  the  summer,  and  to  supply  the 
passenger  trains  at  Pocatello  where  they  were 
serviced. 

In  die  year  1929,  the  Monida  Oil  Company  set 
up  an  oil  drilling  rig  on  tiie  Rose  property  and  started 
drilling  for  oil.  They  drilled  down  1380  feet,  tiien  the 
company  went  broke.  Then  the  City  Service  Oil 
Company  leased  the  property  and  made  several  tests 
at  the  same  site  and  found  good  indications  tiiat  there 
is  oil  there,  but  tiiey  never  did  drill  for  it.  Some  day 
some  oil  company  may  still  drill  there  and  find  oil. 

During  Alma's  early  years,  before  he  moved 
to  Humphrey,  he  had  worked  on  tiie  railroad  at 
Dubois.  At  one  time  he  was  a  fireman  on  the  helper 
engines  from  Dubois  to  Monida.  One  day  he  and  his 
brotiier,  Henry,  who  was  tiie  engineer,  were  running 
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a  1000  engine  that  had  just  come  out  of  the  shop  at 
Pocatello,  after  being  overhauled.  They  had  helped  a 
freight  train  up  the  hill  from  Dubois  to  Monida,  and 
were  on  their  way  back  to  help  another  freight  waiting 
at  Dubois.  The  train  they  were  following  back  was 
supp<.ised  to  take  a  siding  at  Humphrey  but  didn't,  and 
passed  Spencer  also.  When  they  got  to  High  Bridge, 
they  could  see  the  train  stopped,  and  figured  they  were 
going  to  take  siding  there  and  let  them  pass. 
However,  as  they  got  closer,  they  could  see  they 
weren't  getting  out  of  the  way.  So,  Henry  applied  the 
brakes.  They  plowed  into  the  caboose  and  rear  end  of 
the  freight  train  and  smashed  it  to  kindling  wood. 
One  of  the  box  cars  smashed  was  a  carload  of  pianos. 

One  other  time.  Alma  had  spotted  an  engine 
at  the  coal  loading  chute  in  Dubois  which  was  loading 
coal  into  the  tender.  A  helper  engine  was  supposed  to 
top  at  the  main  line  switch  and  go  around  the  "Y"  but 
the  engineer  was  asleep  and  the  fireman  got  scared 
and  jumped  off  about  a  mile  out  of  town.  When  Alma 
saw  that  the  engine  wasn't  going  to  stop,  he  jumped 
down  from  the  coal  chute  intending  to  get  the  engine 
he  was  loading  out  from  under  the  chute.  He  had  just 
got  between  the  coal  chute  and  the  cab  of  the  engine 
when  the  helper  engine  hit,  and  the  jolt  broke  the  coal 
gates,  throwing  him  down  head  first  against  the  boiler 
head,  and  coal  poured  down  all  over  him.  His  head 
and  body  were  badly  bruised  and  scratched.  The  coal 
gates  breaking  was  all  that  saved  his  life,  as  he  would 
have  been  crushed  to  death  otherwise. 

The  first  store  and  school  in  Humphrey  were 
built  by  William  Patt.  This  school  house  burned  down 
during  the  Christmas  vacation  in  1928.  At  this 
time,the  Charlie  Stevens  family  were  living  at  the 
store.  They  moved  into  the  back  room  of  the  store 
and  the  front  part  of  the  store  was  used  for  the  school 
the  remainder  of  the  school  year.  Then  in  the  summer 
of  1929,  a  log  house  was  moved  from  up  near  Monida 
to  the  school  lot.  Here  the  children  went  to  school  for 
the  next  two  years,  while  the  new  school  house  was 
being  built.  This  school  house  is  still  at  the  location, 
and  was  used  until  the  end  of  the  1941-42  school  year. 
Since  then,  the  students  were  bused  to  Spencer  and 
later  to  Dubois. 

Seven  more  children  were  added  to  the  Rose 
family:   LaRae,   Standford,   Preston,   Roger,  Carol, 
Melvin,  and  Lynn.    The  Rose  children  attended 
schools  In  Humphrey  and  Spencer,  and  in  later  years 


Dubois. 

Dances  were  held  in  the  basement  of  the  new 
school  at  Humphrey  and  were  occasions  that  all  the 
local  people  attended,  as  well  as  people  from  other 
communities.  Alma  often  played  the  piano  in  the 
orchestra  at  these  dances,  and  Dean  and  Blaine  would 
put  on  a  boxing  exhibition  during  intermission.  Alma 
served  on  the  school  board  and  the  Humphrey  election 
board  for  many  years.  Verna  was  a  Sunday  school 
teacher  in  the  L.D.S.  Church,  Beaver  Creek  Branch  at 
Humphrey,  until  the  Branch  was  terminated  and 
moved  to  Dubois  Ward.  She  was  an  excellent  cook, 
and  people  were  always  welcome  in  their  home,  and 
to  partake  of  food  at  their  table.  Many  of  the  people 
of  Clark  County  have  been  recipients  of  the  Rose 
Family  Hospitality  and  good  meals  that  Verna  cooked. 


Rose  Humphrey  Homestead 

Verna  passed  away  at  Lima,  Montana, 
October  15,  1957,  and  Alma  died  at  Harlowton, 
Montana,  July  16,  1975.  Both  are  buried  at  the  Little 
Butte  Cemetery  at  Annis,  Idaho. 

COMPILED  BY  LOLA  ROSE 
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DEAN  AND  LOLA  ROSE 
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Lola  &  Dean 

Dean  was  born  April  23,  1924,  at  Rigby, 
Idaho.  He  moved  to  Humphrey  apparently  when  he 
was  very  young.  At  that  time  the  Rose  family  were 
living  down  by  Beaver  Creek  at  the  "Wulliver  Place." 
He  loved  to  play  in  the  water,  and  nearly  every  day 
he'd  lay  on  his  stomach  and  splash  his  hands  in  the 
creek;  quite  often  he'd  reach  too  far  and  fall  into  the 
creek  and  someone  would  have  to  grab  him  and  pull 
him  out. 

He  grew  up  loving  to  fish  and  hunt,  and  spent 
many  hours  down  in  the  meadow  fishing.  They  had  a 
horse  named  "Fox"  that  Dean  loved  to  ride,  and  he 
rode  all  over  the  country  around  Humphrey  on  that 
horse.  He  used  to  say  that  when  he  grew  up  he  was 
going  to  own  a  big  cattle  ranch  in  Texas.  But  when  he 
was  in  the  Army  during  World  War  II,  he  was 
stationed  in  Texas  before  going  overseas,  and  that 
ended  his  dream  of  wanting  a  ranch  in  Texas  as  he 
never  wanted  to  go  back  there  to  live  again. 

He  attended  grade  school  at  Humphrey  and 
high  school  at  Spencer.  When  he  was  going  to  school 
in  Humphrey,  his  mother,  quite  often,  when  the 
weather  was  good,  would  walk  over  the  hill  between 
Roses  and  the  school  house  and  meet  the  kids  there 
with  hot  soup  and  sandwiches  for  their  lunch. 

Dean  played  on  the  football  and  basketball 
teams  in  high  school.  He  learned  to  ski  and  was  a 
very  avid  skier  for  a  few  years. 


I,  Lola  McCulloch  Rose,  was  born  at  Newton, 
Utah,  September  28,  1923.  I  first  came  to  Humphrey 
in  the  summer  of  1938  while  my  dad  was  foreman  on 
the  railroad  fire  patrol  crew.  My  first  encounter  with 
the  Rose  family  was  during  that  summer  when  we 
went  to  Rose's  house  to  buy  some  milk  and  cream  one 
day.  Then  in  December  1940,  the  McCulloch  family 
moved  to  Humphrey  where  Dad  was  section  foreman. 
I  first  met  Dean  one  night  when  several  of  the  kids 
around  Humphrey  came  down  and  got  Fae  and  I  to  go 
up  to  the  school  house  with  them  for  their  Christmas 
program  practice.  Hilton  "Hicks"  Morris  was  their 
teacher  at  Humphrey  at  that  time  and  he  was  helping 
them  to  prepare  a  Christmas  program. 

During  the  summer  of  1941,  LaRae  Rose, 
Dorothy  Stevens,  Fae,  and  I  formed  a  club  we  called 
"The  Four  Leaf  Clover  Club."  We  went  for  bike 
rides,  camped  out  one  week-end,  had  a  Mother  and 
Daughter  outing  in  the  summer,  and  had  a  Halloween 
party  at  the  Humphrey  school  house. 

We  liked  to  dance  and  went  to  Lima,  Dell, 
Spencer  and  Lidy  Hot  Springs  to  the  dances.  One 
Saturday  night  Fae,  Clarence,  Dean  and  I  were  going 
to  go  to  a  dance  at  Lidy  Hot  Springs  and  when  we  left 
Humphrey,  it  was  snowing  quite  hard  and  the 
windshield  wipers  on  Rose's  car  weren't  working. 
So,  Clarence  rode  on  the  hood  of  the  car  and  worked 
the  wipers  by  hand  until  we  got  to  Spencer,  and  we 
stopped  at  Hardy's  store  and  got  them  fixed  and  then 
went  on  to  the  dance. 

Dean  and  I  courted  for  two  years  and  were 
married  at  Idaho  Falls  on  September  16,  1942.  Dean 
went  into  the  service  in  February,  1943,  and  received 
his  basic  training  in  Camp  Swift,  Texas.  He  served 
overseas  in  the  European  Theater  of  Operations,  and 
returned  home  in  November,  1945.  We  have  two 
sons  and  two  daughters:  Larry  -  born  at  Idaho  Falls  - 
October  7,  1943;  Kaye  -  born  at  Emmett  -  May  22, 
1948;  Ronnie  -  born  at  Burley  -  February  14,  1957 
and  Sheila  -  born  at  Emmett  -  July  18,  1959. 

Dean  is  a  retired  employee  of  Idaho  Power 
and  we  reside  at  Emmett,  Idaho. 

COMPILED  BY  LOLA  MCCULLOCH  ROSE 
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ORA  ROSELLE 
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Ora  at  Signal  Peak 

The  Roselles  came  to  the  area  sometime  after 
1912,  from  the  Tensleep,  Wyoming  area  where  Clay 
had  worked  as  a  teamster.  Clay  and  Ora,  with  a  close 
friend,  "Jim"  Johnson,  came  to  hunt  bears  with 
hounds.  Clay  worked  for  Wood  Live  Stock  Company 
and  took  a  homestead  in  the  Alex  Draw  area  above 
Kilgore. 

Ora  took  in  trapping  and  breaking  horses  in 
the  Centennial  Valley  area  for  people  like  "Jimmy" 
Dod  and  the  Doyles;  his  trapping  was  in  the 
Beaverheads.  He  related  a  story  to  me  about  using 
donkeys  and  feeding  them  pancakes,  so  they  would  be 
at  camp  in  the  morning.  He  also  told  me  of  a  time 
coming  down  Sheep  Creek,  stopping  in  the  hole  in  the 
rocks  to  keep  himself  and  the  donkeys  dry,  on  return 
from  a  trapping  season. 

In  1917  Launna  came  to  the  country  to  stay 
with  Ora  at  Clay's  homestead,  while  Clay  went  to  the 
Army  WW  I.  The  old  cabin  with  Launna 's  name  and 
date  is  standing  to  attest  to  the  fact  1917,  in  Alex 
Draw.  Ora  would  start  the  horses  and  Launna  would 
ride  the  horses  to  Spencer  or  Monida,  where  Bill 
Miller  witoessed  one  blow-up,  and  yes,  she  could  set 
a  pretty  bad  horse  which  she  rode  for  the  boys  that 
day. 

In  1918  the  Roselle's  were  reunited  and 
moved  to  the  place  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  in  Monida. 


Launna  took  up  with  one  "Bob"  Robinson;  the 
brothers  attempted  to  prevent  the  union,  but  the  love 
of  young  hearts  is  something  that  can  not  be  stopped. 
They  married  and  moved  around  the  south  western 
states.  Bob  worked  as  a  ranch  hand  and  Launna 
developed  her  cooking  abilities  by  cooking  for  the  men 
on  the  ranches. 

To  this  union  lola,  a  daughter,  was  born. 
Launna  recalls  one  year  putting  up  hay  for  the  elk  in 
Jackson  Hole.  She  cooked  for  the  crew,  and  became 
a  very  good  cook. 

Clay  married  Florence  Miller  of  Monida  and 
lived  in  the  local  area  for  sometime. 

Ora  married  Genevieve  Clark  of  the  Mennan 
area,  January  17,  1923.  They  moved  to  Tonopah, 
Nevada  where  Ora  worked  in  the  mines;  later  they 
went  to  Las  Vegas  to  work  in  the  railroad  shops,  then 
to  Pocatello,  Idaho,  to  run  a  cafe. 

One  day  Clay  showed  up  with  an  enterprising 
idea  to  enter  the  "refreshment"  business,  which  took 
the  brothers  to  Cokeville,  Wyoming,  to  produce  a 
product  for  one  Mr.  Hagerity  who  ran  a  Bar  and  Hotel 
in  Cokevile.  They  lived  on  a  creek  where  the 
resources  were  readily  available,  and  produced  the 
beverage  until  one  day  word  was  spread  that  the  man 
they  were  working  for  planned  to  accuse  the  boys  of 
breaking  the  law,  and  take  the  production.  Clay  and 
Florence  and  their  son.  Bud,  who  was  a  young  baby 
at  the  time,  took  the  important  equipment  and  the 
product  and  came  to  Monida,  where  they  could  feel 
safe  and  find  qualified  help.  They  lived  in  the  old 
dance  hall  in  adjoining  rooms,  ran  and  owned  a  very 
good  business. 

Ora  and  Clay  had  varying  business  ideals, 
which  led  to  their  embarking  on  different  areas;  Clay 
went  to  Idaho  Falls,  where  he  had  customers,  like  the 
Governor,  who  later  caused  him  to  be  called  away  on 
a  short  vacation  by  federal  authorities,  which  only  led 
to  a  wider  prospective  of  the  Seattle  area  where  I 
understand  his  professional  abilities  were  used  by  local 
dignitaries. 

Ora  remained  in  Monida  employing  local 
people,  and  made  money;  some  of  the  people  of 
remembrance  are  "Pat"  Brown,  teamster,  handyman 
and  barber,  "Bill"  Rush,  handy  man  and  productionist, 
Coyote  "Bill"  Gray  bartender,  handyman, 
productionist,  "Dan"  Cooper  barber,  Mark 
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Carver,  handyman,  Arkansas  "Slim"  productionist. 
Clay  returned  from  his  vacation  to  a  business  in  the 
Armstead  area  called  the  Roselle  cabins  and  later  the 
Buffalo. 

In  1933,  Clay  was  killed  by  an  employee  over 
differences  of  opinions  of  the  employees  pay  scale. 
One  Rooty  Elkens  was  also  killed  at  the  same  time  and 
is  buried  in  the  Roselle  plot  in  Dillon.  The  killer  was 
later  the  same  day  shot  to  death  by  authorities. 
Luanna  and  her  daughter,  lola,  ran  the  cabins  and  took 
care  of  Clay's  business  interest.  Luanna  ran  the 
cabins  until  1945,  then  sold  to  a  man  named  Jones. 

In  1941  Luanna  married  Mr.  Lyons  of  the 
Pete  Hotel  in  Lima  whom  she  stayed  married  to  until 
his  death  in  1964. 

Ora  and  Genevieve  had  a  son,  5  years  prior  to 
a  divorce,  Pierce  Roselle,  who  lives  in  the  Phoenix, 
Arizona  area.  Ora  moved  to  Pocatello  after  the  death 
of  Clay  and  remained  in  the  refreshment  business  of 
differing  types  until  he  retired  in  the  late  60' s. 

Ora  later  remarried  Mildred  Dawkins  of 
Mississippi,  who  is  the  mother  of  Clay  Roselle  and 
older  sister,  Luanna. 

Ruth  Roselle  now  lives  in  the  Blackfoot  area 
with  her  daughter.  Clay  lives  in  the  Monida  area 
sharing  a  love  of  the  area,  that  of  his  father.  Ora 
retained  property  in  the  Monida  area  until  his  death  in 
1971;  he  actually  loved  the  country  with  all  his  heart, 
but  I  quote,  "he  was  noted  for  saying  you  can  stay 
anywhere  if  you  just  stay  drunk  enough." 

"Bud"  Roselle  or  William  Roselle,  Clay  and 
Florence's  son,  were  formally  schooled  and  returned 
to  spend  sometime  with  the  Millers  in  Monida.  He 
served  in  the  service  during  WW  II  and  took  up 
residence  in  San  Fransico,  California;  he  only  returns 
to  visit. 

Luanna  remains  in  the  area  and  moved  to 
Dillon  where  she  finished  the  Lyons  Den,  still  a  night 
place  there,  later  the  State  Bar  and  Lounge,  a  motel 
behind  the  Lyons  Den  and  Poney  Ranch,  lastly  the 
Bordens  in  Whitehall.  Now  she  is  88  years  of  age  and 
has  witnessed  the  horse,  the  car,  the  airplane,  and  still 
loves  to  travel,  but  prefers  the  bus. 

AS  TOLD  BY  CLAY  ROSELLE  ON  TAPE/COMPILED  BY 
BJS 


PRESTON  LEROY  AND  NORMA  ROSE 


Vannie,  Norma.  Preston, 
Blaine.  &  Parents.  Verna  &  Alma 

Preston  LeRoy  Rose  became  the  owner  of  his 
home  town  site,  Humphrey,  Idaho,  near  where  he  was 
raised  at  the  family  Rose  ranch.  The  town  of 
Humphrey  eventually  became  a  ghost  town.  When  it 
came  up  for  sale,  Preston  became  sole  owner. 

He  was  born  December  25,  1932,  at  Lima, 
Montana,  the  son  of  Alma  E.  and  Verna  Mae  Lufkin 
Rose. 

His  early  schooling  was  attained  at  the  schools 
of  Humphrey  and  Spencer,  graduating  from  Clark 
County  High  School  in  Dubois  in  May  of  1950. 
Preston  went  on  to  attend  Western  Montana  College  at 
Dillon,  Montana,  where  he  did  student  teaching  in 
mathematics  and  chemistry. 

Preston  later  worked  for  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  maintaining  signal  systems. 

In  1953,  he  joined  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

He  married  Norma  Lee  Trickey  at  Scott  Air 
Force  Base  near  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

He  worked  for  IBM  in  Huntsville,  Alabama, 
from  1958-74,  where  he  was  a  programmer  and 
project  manager  on  the  Gemini  and  Apollo  manned 
space  flights.  He  then  was  a  senior  systems  consultant 
for  Intergraph  Corporation  until  he  retired  in  1981. 

Preston,  who  always  had  a  warm  spot  in  his 
heart  for  Humphrey,  Idaho  eventually  became  the 
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owner  of  the  family  ranch,  as  well  as  the  townsite  of 
Humphrey,  Idaho.  He  had  purchased  a  home  in 
Lima,  Montana,  where  he  had  planned  to  spend  some 
time  near  family  members. 

Due  to  health  problems,  mainly  kidneys,  he 
underwent  a  number  of  surgeries  and  passed  away 
February  7,  1989,  at  the  Idaho  Falls  Regional  Medical 
Hospital. 

He  and  his  wife  of  Toney,  Alabama  have  one 
son,  Curtis  Wayne  Rose  of  Brigham  City,  Utah;  two 
daughters,  Carol  Jean  Kyzer  and  Christy  Lee  Key, 
both  of  Toney,  Alabama. 

His  funeral  services  were  held  at  Lima, 
Montana  February  11,  1989  with  burial  at  the 
Humphrey,  Idaho  cemetery. 

COMPILED  BY  FAMILY  MEMBERS 


WOODROW  BLAINE  ROSE 


Rose  Family 
Roger.  Melvin.  Dean.  Preston, 
Blaine.  Lvnn.  Thelma  Stosick.  Carol.  Edith 
LaRae 

My  name  is  Woodrow  Blaine  Rose,  born  in 
Annis,  Idaho  March  27,  1922.  I  was  the  third  child 
and  eldest  son  of  Verna  May  Lufkin  and  Alma  "A.E." 
Rose.  I  was  named  after  Woodrow  Wilson  and  James 
C.  Blaine  by  my  uncle  E.  J.  Rose  of  Lima,  Montana. 

My  father  and  all  of  his  brothers  rejected  the 
life  on  the  farm  and  all  but  the  youngest  (Ray)  hired 
out  on  the  railroad  as  firemen.     Henry,  Al,  Ash, 


Ether,  and  my  father  had  worked  out  of  Dubois  and 
all  but  my  father  spent  their  working  lives  on  the 
railroad. 

Dad  had  worked  on  ranches  in  the  Medicine 
Lodge  and  Birch  Creek  areas  as  a  youth  and  thus 
formed  lifelong  friendships  with  Carl  Leonardson,  the 
Burnsides,  Al  Colson  and  others. 

We  moved  to  Humphrey  in  the  spring  of 
1926.  My  mother  driving  the  old  Dodge  car  with 
children  Thelma,  Edith,  Blaine,  Dean  and  LaRae  (6 
months  old).  Dad  with  wagon  and  three  horses  (Nig, 
BoUie  &  Pearl)  bringing  up  the  rear.  Dad  was  an 
extra  day  or  two  traveling  because  the  wagon  was 
nearly  to  the  axles  in  mud  after  leaving  Spencer. 

We  lived  the  first  year  or  two  on  the  WuUiver 
place  just  across  the  railroad  tracks  from  the  cemetery. 
Uncle  Ether  had  homesteaded  the  adjoining  property 
and  Mr.  Wulliver  was  his  father-in-law.  Dad  and 
Ether  stocked  the  place  with  beautiful  milking 
shorthorn  cattle  which  came  from  a  breeder  named 
Holbrook  (?)  in  the  Salmon  area.  These  cattle  were 
large  animals  -  almost  as  tall  as  horses.  We  later 
knew  that  they  were  not  a  successful  breed,  but  in  my 
memory,  they  were  magnificent.  We  had  an  old  white 
bull  named  Jerusalem  who  was  so  gentle  we  would  sit 
straddle  of  him  while  dad  milked  the  cows. 

Before  proceeding,  I  think  we  need  to 
recognize  the  fallibility  of  the  memory  of  man.  For 
instance: 

I  recall  vividly  a  man  (Cunningham?)  who  had 
gone  insane.  Mother  was  driving  from  Annis  to 
Humphrey  and  this  fellow  was  at  the  side  of  the  road 
between  Hamer  and  Camas.  He  was  clad  only  in  his 
long  underwear  and  playing  in  the  sand  dunes  like  a 
child  on  the  beach.  The  sheriff  later  came  out  to  pick 
him  up  and  the  fellow  jumped  on  the  running  board 
and  began  to  beat  the  canvas  car  top  in  with  a  club. 
The  sheriff  shot  and  killed  him. 

Today  I  don't  honestly  know  whether  or  not 
I  witnessed  this  scene.  It  could  easily  be  that  I  created 
my  own  mental  picture  from  hearing  this  story  at  a 
very  young  age.  There  are  many  stories  (before  my 
time)  which  have  been  garbled  as  they  were  retold 
until  the  actual  event  is  probably  lost  forever.  Two 
examples: 

Hugh  Whitney,  who  got  off  the  passenger 
train  at  Monida.  He  spent  the  day  at  the  sakxin 
playing  cards  until  he  had  lost  all  of  his  money.    He 
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robbed  the  saloon,  stole  a  horse  and  headed  into 
Idaho.  Three  farmers,  who  had  been  deputized,  hid 
in  the  brush  at  the  Snake  River  bridge  near  Menan 
believing  he  might  pass  that  way.  Come  he  did,  and 
when  one  jumped  out  and  aimed  a  double  barreled 
shotgun  at  him,  Whitney  calmly  drew  his  revolver  and 
fired.  The  slug  went  down  the  barrel  of  the  shotgun 
and  tore  off  the  deputy's  trigger  finger.  The  fugitive 
rode  off  never  to  be  seen  again. 

Then  there  is  the  story  of  the  train  robbery  at 
the  Paymaster  Tree  in  Beaver  Canyon.  I  have  heard 
that  the  paymaster  was  hung  from  a  branch  of  that  tree 
and  many  other  stories.  Probably  this  is  one  that  Mr. 
Henniger  has  documented  but  I  have  no  idea  as  to 
what  actually  happened.  Here  are  the  names  of  the 
ranches  as  I  remember  them.  In  many  cases,  names 
are  from  tradition  more  than  anything  else  because 
only  vacant  homestead  shacks  were  there  when  we 
arrived  -  mute  reminders  of  the  dreams  and  fallacies 
of  man.  Starting  at  the  Montana  line  east  of  the 
railroad.  1.  Ora  Roselle  2.  Hy  Halverson  -  later 
Archie  Grover  3.  Ern  &  Edwin  Halverson  -  later 
Archie  Grover  4.  Robert  Boatman  5.  Sherman 
Halverson  6.  Ben  Scott  -  later  Jim  Ellis,  then  Rulon 
Jones  7.  Tommy  Whatron  -  later  Bill  Ellis,  George 
Baugh,  and  now  the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station 
8.  Wakefield  9.  Hawkins  10.  Otto  Robbins  -  later 
Glen  Zufelt  11.  Frank  Robbins  -  later  Roy  Lemons, 
Jim  Ellis,  and  Rulon  Jones  12.  Billy  Patt-  later  Andy 
Patt,  Mack  Boulter  13.  Sellers  14.  Reynolds  15. 
Millicent  J.  Downs  -  (Her  place  was  almost  over  to 
Porcupine  Pass  but  she  was  an  annual  visitor  at  our 
home)  From  the  Montana  line  west  of  the  railroad: 
1.  Cannon  -  on  Tank  Creek  2.  An  unknown  cabin  on 
Tank  Creek  3.  Thurmans  -  Modoc  Creek  4.  Fitter  - 
Modoc  5.  North  -  Modoc  6.  B.  H.  Paul  -  (Also  owned 
the  Monida  store  and  built  Paul's  Dam  on  Modoc  later 
owned  by  Claude  Blackburn)  7.  Mark  8.  Warmeth  9. 
Lapioli  10.  Rose  11.  Georke  (Jar  Key)  -  later  Boulter 
12.  Wulliver  -  later  Rose  13.  Jordan  -  later  Rose, 
Boulter  14.  Wakefield  -  later  Stevens  15.  Jenkins  - 
later  Carlson  (I  believe)  16.  Maddox  17.  Kidd  - 
(Pleasant  Valley)  -  later  Casper 

I  went  to  the  Humphrey  school  through  my 
freshman  year  -  going  to  Spencer  the  next  three  years 
after  the  high  school  and  later  the  grade  school  were 
closed. 

(In  those  days,  the  railroad  and  telephone 


companies  paid  most  of  the  school  taxes.  District  91 
(Humphrey)  was  very  rich  in  proportion  to  its 
population.  Years  earlier  a  petition  had  been 
circulated  which,  among  other  things,  would  have 
closed  the  Humphrey  school.  The  petition  was 
consigned  to  its  destination  in  a  careless  manner  in 
that  it  had  either  stuck  in  the  mail  slot  or  fallen  back 
onto  the  post  office  floor.  A  citizen  of  Dubois,  in 
sympathy  with  our  cause,  recognized  it  for  what  it 
was.  He  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  retained  it  after  the 
deadline  for  it's  receipt  had  past  thus  preserving  our 
school  for  many  more  years.) 

Teachers  I  remember:  1928  -  Miss  Hopkins 
(Her  bachelor  brother  lived  with  her  and  was 
custodian);  1929  -  Beryl  Fisher/Mr.  Maulding  (?); 
1930  -  Katherine  Ross/George  B.  Miller;  1931-  Betty 
Bennett/George  B.  Miller;  1937-  Annie  Dustin 
Spencer;  1938  -  Vernor  Stoddard,  Ardath  Moore,  Ray 
Nims,     Jean     Garvin,     Jesse     Taylor.  County 

Superintendents:    Paul  Hinchcliff  Bess  Pollock. 

The  Humphrey  store  was  built  by  Claude 
Crawford  in  1929  or  1930.  It  was  subsequently 
owned  by  Bill  Hartly,  "Slim"  Berkey,  and  finally  by 
Lynn  Barney.  At  the  time  this  store  was  built,  we 
were  going  to  school  in  the  old  post  office/ 
store/residence  complex  that  was  just  south  of  the  new 
store.  The  Humphrey  school  house  had  burned  down 
and  these  old  buildings  were  used  until  the  school  was 
rebuilt.  These  buildings  had  false  fronts  typical  of  a 
western  main  street  of  the  early  19th  century.  I  have 
no  idea  who  had  operated  the  old  store  and  post 
office.  They  had  been  long  abandoned  when  we 
moved  to  Humphrey,  except  that  the  Charles  Stevens 
family  lived  in  the  south  part  of  the  building  for  many 
years. 

They  drilled  for  oil  on  our  place  starting  about 
1928.  After  spending  enough  time  and  money  to  have 
completed  the  hole,  they  were  closed  down  by  the 
crash  of  1929  and  had  only  managed  to  punch  the  hole 
to  a  depth  of  1160  feet.  The  oil  exploration 
introduced  me  to  two  of  the  worlds  marvels: 

One  of  the  first  all  steel  drilling  rigs  and  the 
first  airplane  I  was  in  were  the  two  marvels  of  which 
I  spoke.  The  airplane  was  a  Ford  Tri-motor  which 
landed  on  the  old  emergency  field  between  Modoc  and 
Tank  creeks  with  officials  of  the  oil  company.  I  have 
often  thought  of  the  courage  it  took  to  fly  in  one  of 
those  planes  not  to  mention  a  planned  landing  in  a 
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rocky  field. 

The  geologist  who  "discovered"  this  structure 
was  from  the  University  of  Idaho.  His  name  is  one 
that  floats  in  and  out  of  my  memory  and  is  in  the  out 
mode  as  I  write  this.  Others  were:  Con  Dewey  - 
Promoter  ?  Ausland  -  Promoter  Sidney  Armitage  - 
Foreman  Bill  Trembli  (phonetic  spelling)  -  Driller 
Gordon  Bumford  -  with  a  large  yellow  car  and  a  slide 
trombone  Virgil  Keele  -  who  married  Clara  Robbins 
Some  names  have  escaped  me. 

For  many  years  the  highway  was  closed  and 
abandoned  in  the  winter.  Travelers  used  to  put  their 
autos  on  a  railroad  flat  car  at  Lima  and  take  them  off 
at  Dubois  and  vice-versa.  The  highway  always  closed 
at  China  Point,  Pleasant  Valley  and  where  the  old 
highway  crossed  the  tracks  at  what  is  know  known  as 
the  Monida  viaduct  about  one  mile  into  Idaho.  The 
old  road  crossed  the  railroad  tracks  at  Monida  and 
followed  the  west  side  almost  to  Snowline  and  was 
one  way  for  several  miles  so  that  when  two  cars  met, 
one  of  them  had  to  back  up  to  a  wide  spot  (turnout). 
There  was  one  of  these  every  half  mile  or  so.  (One 
winter  an  unknown  traveler  put  his  car  on  the  rails  (or 
ties)  at  Humphrey  and  drove  to  Spencer. 

We  went  to  Monida  for  mail  and  groceries  for 
several  years  and  this  meant  team  and  bobsled  in  the 
winter.  The  ten  mile  round  trip  took  most  of  a  day. 
We  also  used  bobsleds  for  school  busses  in  the  winter 
because  no  one  who  lived  off  the  highway  could  be 
reached  even  into  the  late  1930's. 

Ora  Roselle,  who  owned  the  hotel  and  bar  at 
Monida  used  to  come  to  Humphrey  for  his  annual 
supply  of  ice  each  winter.  He  had  a  wide-gauge 
bobsled  which  would  not  track  with  ours.  By  the  time 
he  was  through  hauling  ice,  his  lower  runner  would 
have  slid  off  the  road  where  cuts  at  the  points  of 
mountains  had  drifted  full  and  we  had  to  leave  the 
highway  with  our  sleds  and  break  a  new  road. 

During  severe  winters,  neighbors  would  get 
together  with  three  or  four  teams  to  break  a  road  into 
a  new  haystack. 

One  important  feature  at  Humphrey  was  the 
ice  pond  where  the  railroad  harvested  the  ice  which 
was  stored  to  meet  their  summer  requirements.  Dad 
always  worked  there  as  tool  dresser.  I  stayed  out  of 
school  several  years  to  work  a  team  on  an  ice  plow. 
We  had  to  sharp-shoe  our  team  so  they  could  work  on 
the  ice.   This  cost  $6.00  per  horse  and  we  had  to  pay 


a  dollar  per  day  for  dinner  in  the  mess  car  whether  or 
not  we  ate  there.  The  pay  for  a  plus  carloads  if  my 
memory  is  correct.  In  1942,  while  traveling  from 
Fort  Monmouth,  New  Jersey  to  Camp  Pinedale, 
California,  I  met  an  old  black  porter  who  had  helped 
build  the  ice  pond. 

I  remember  the  many  bands  of  gypsies  who 
used  to  travel  through  in  the  summer.  First  with 
caravans  of  wagons  and  later  in  automobiles.  They 
would  usually  stop  at  our  place  with  empty  containers 
and  ask  for  milk  and  always  received  six  or  eight 
gallons  if  they  were  camping  overnight  so  that  they 
could  come  at  milking  time. 

The  great  depression  did  not  effect  us  nearly 
as  much  as  the  devastating  drought  of  1934. 
However,  there  were  two  results  which  are  worthy  of 
mention.  One  being  in  influx  of  people  into 
Humphrey  and  the  other  the  great  movement  of  men 
across  the  country  by  rail  and  hitch-hiking.  These,  of 
course,  were  in  addition  to  those  colorful  professional 
hoboes  who  rode  the  rails  for  so  many  years  up  to 
World  War  II. 

Some  families,  such  as  the  Jack  Yeaman's 
family,  but  more  often  single  men,  would  simply  pull 
up  to  an  empty  homestead  shack  and  occupy  it.  If  you 
could  get  a  little  wheat  and  sugar,  you  could  eat;  if 
you  could  find  25  cents  for  kerosene  every  two  weeks, 
you  could  have  light;  if  you  could  wrestle  a  few  trees 
out  of  the  hills,  you  could  have  heat  in  the  winter. 

My  father  suddenly  found  that  he  could  not 
haul  wood  or  butcher  a  beef  (one  year  five  head) 
without  help  and,  of  course,  whoever  helped  also 
shared.  Not  only  would  a  family  end  up  with  a  quarter 
of  beef  and  their  winters  wood  but  they  were  always 
left  feeling  that  they  had  done  us  a  favor. 

Over  the  years,  scores  of  hungry  men  would 
stop  on  the  highway  and  look  for  a  long  time  before 
chancing  the  one  half  mile  uphill  walk  for  the  chance 
of  getting  a  meal.  (Anyone  who  ever  had  a  meal 
prepared  by  my  mother's  hand  knows  of  her  uncanny 
ability  to  cook  something  delicious  from  almost 
nothing).  No  man  ever  left  our  house  hungry,  and, 
even  though  mother  was  usually  alone  except  for  some 
of  the  kids,  we  never  encountered  a  man  who  was  not 
a  gentleman  and  grateful  for  our  kindness.  I 
remember  one  time  on  a  bitter  cold  evening,  when  we 
were  leaving  work  from  the  ice  pond,  a  young  man 
ran  after  the  bobsled.    It  turned  out  that  he  was  a 
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Philippine  boy  about  18  or  20  enroute  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Butte  Montana  on  the  freight  train  that  had 
stopped  to  pick  up  a  string  of  ice  cars.  He  was 
wearing  low  cut  shoes  and  a  sports  jacket  and  had 
gotten  so  cold  he  had  to  get  off  the  box  car  or  die  . 
He  was  too  cold  to  ride  with  us  and  ran  behind  the 
sleigh  the  mile  and  one  half  to  the  ranch.  We  fed 
him,  put  him  up  for  the  night,  and  in  the  morning, 
wrapped  his  feet  in  newspaper  and  strips  of  gunny 
sacks  and  showed  him  how  to  line  his  jacket  and 
trousers  with  newspaper.  I  have  never  witnessed  such 
gratitude.  We  used  to  be  very  conscious  of  the 
bootleggers  who  ran  illigit  whiskey  (From  Canada?). 
One  of  them  hit  one  of  our  cows  on  the  highway 
shortly  after  we  moved  there  and  more  than  one  of 
them  who  had  ran  off  the  road  or  had  car  trouble  hid 
the  contraband  in  our  haystack  and  spent  the  night 
with  us  before  getting  on  the  road  again.  They  used 
to  drive  great  long  Studebakers  (it  seems)  with  the  old 
cone  clutches  which  made  it  impossible  to  start 
without  leaping  ten  feet,  but  they  were  great  road 
cars.  I  would  not  leave  the  impression  that  we  had 
any  special  relationship  with  bootleggers.  It  was  just 
that  any  one  in  trouble  received  help.  Many  times  we 
harnessed  a  team  and  went  out  to  pickup  stranded 
motorists  and  put  them  up  for  the  night. 

It  would  not  be  fitting  to  leave  out  mention  of 
the  old  Humphrey  dances.  Some  were  strictly 
community  affairs  held  during  the  winter  with  the 
Miller  family  providing  music  and  some  were  great 
bashes  where  the  Lima  and  Spencer  boys  fought  and 
great  quantities  of  liquor  flowed  in  from  the  hills.  I 
remember  one  old  fellow  galloping  to  the  school  house 
on  a  large  black  horse  with  four  gallon  jugs  of 
whiskey  (one  on  each  side  of  the  saddle  front  and 
back)  flying  up  and  down  each  time  the  horse  jumped. 
I  can't  remember  all  the  names  of  the  fighters  but  ones 
that  stand  out  especially  were  the  Christenson  boys 
from  Spencer.  Six  more  children  were  born  in  our 
family  after  moving  to  Humphrey:  Stanford  (Deceased 
Sept  7,  1981),  Preston  (Deceased  Feb,  1989),  Roger, 
Carol  (Deceased  Nov  1979),  Melvin  and  Lynn.  A 
total  of  eleven  children  in  26  years. 

As  children,  our  parents,  neighbors,  and 
friends  are  permanent  fixtures  in  our  lives  and  the 
land  upon  which  they  live  is  their  land  and  the  imprint 
of  their  person  is  as  real  as  the  pine  trees  on  our 
mountains.    At  some  stage  in  our  lives,  the  permanent 


becomes  fleeting  and  ownership  becomes  rental  and 
the  truth  dawns  upon  us  that  there  is  no  Humphrey  but 
only  a  place  in  time  and  the  people  who  were 
associated  with  it. 

One  of  the  miracles  of  our  past  was  that  we 
never  regarded  ourselves  as  poor.  Man  no  longer 
cherishes  the  land  quite  as  we  savored  it  but  regards 
it  only  as  an  economic  asset.  The  streams  are  smaller; 
the  blizzards  less  awesome;  I  have  not  seen  an 
arrowhead  for  years  (we  used  to  have  a  one  pound  can 
full  of  them)  but,  perhaps  even  today  if  one  were  a 
child  on  Beaver  Creek? 

I  married  Yvonne  Freeman  of  Lima,  Montana 
in  1946.  We  lived  in  Pocatello  (while  attending 
school),  Rexburg,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  now  Park  City, 
Utah.  We  have  six  children  (one  of  whom  died 
shortly  after  birth)  and  16  grandchildren.  I  am  a 
technical  writer  by  profession,  and  currently  serve  as 
bishop  in  the  Park  City  Ward.  We  snow  ski  and  water 
ski  for  our  principal  recreation.  Each  spring  we 
return  to  the  ranch  to  put  up  the  fences  and  go  to  the 
cemeteries  where  our  parents  are  buried. 

We  are  strangers  now  in  both  Beaverhead  and 
Clark  counties.  Only  at  a  reunion  would  people  we 
have  known  be  visible  -  and  yet,  our  love  affair  with 
the  country  from  which  we  came  will  never  fade. 

ALMA  AND  VERNA  ROSE  FAMILY 


Rose  Home 

Verna  Lufkin  Rose  was  born  at  Escalante, 
Utah,  July  26,  1897.  Alma  E.  Rose  was  born  at 
Weston,  Idaho,  June  9,  1888.  They  were  married  at 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  May  6,  1918.  Their 
children  were:    No.  1  -  Thelma,  born  August  21, 
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1918  at  Annis,  Idaho  married  to  Ralph  Stosich  No.  2 
-  Edith,  born  March  6,  1920  at  Annis,  Idaho  married 
to  Clarence  Barney  No.  3  -  Blaine,  born  March  27, 
1922  at  Annis,  Idaho  married  to  Yvonne  Freeman 
No.  4  -  Dean,  born  April  23,  1924  at  Rigby,  Idaho 
married  Lola  McCulloch  No.  5  -  LaRae,  born 
October  15,  1925  at  Annis,  Idaho  married  to  (1)  Randy 
Herrmann  (2)  Jim  Powers  No.  6  -  Stanford,  born 
January  25,  1929  at  Annis,  Idaho  married  to  Eleanor 
Vadnais  at  Dillon,  Montana,  December  3,  1949, 
buried  at  Humphrey.  No  .  7  -  Preston,  born 
December  25,  1932  at  Lima,  Montana  married  to 
Norma  Trickey  No.  8  -  Roger,  born  March  30,  1937 
at  Rigby,  Idaho  married  to  (1)  Earlene  Holden  (2) 
Shirley  Crawford  No.  9  -  Carol,  bom  September  28, 
1938  at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho  married  to  Leroy  Swanson. 
She  died  November  10,  1979,  buried  at  Humphrey 
No.  10-  Melvin,  born  November  29,  1940  at  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho  married  to  Mary  Lane  No.  11-  Lynn, 
born  May  8,  1944,  at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho  married  to  (1) 
Linda  Rhodes  (2)  Ann  Russell 

Verna  died  at  Lima,  Montana  on  October  15, 
1957  and  Alma  died  at  Harlowton,  Montana  on  July 
16,  1975.  Both  are  buried  at  the  Little  Butte 
Cemetery  at  Annis. 

COMPILED  BY  WOODROW  BLAINE  ROSE 


DAVID  THEODORE  AND 
ETHELINDA  "LINDY"  ROSS 


Eileen.  Rudv.  .John  Armitage. 
"Lindv"  &  "Dave"  Ross 


David  Ross  was  a  retired  Clark  County 
Superintendent,  while  his  wife,  Ethelinda  was  a  retired 
Clark  County  elementary  school  teacher. 

David  was  born  January  13,  1903  at  Elgin, 
Oregon,  son  of  William  and  Colina  Cannell  Ross.  He 
graduated  from  Deary  High  School,  then  attended 
Lewiston  Normal  and  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Idaho.  Later  he  received  his  doctorate  degree  at 
Stanford  University  in  1951. 

Ethelinda  was  born  January  21,  1902,  in  Little 
Falls,  Minnesota,  a  daughter  of  Aaron  John  and  Grace 
Call  Lind.  She  attended  elementary  schools  in 
Minnesota.  The  family  moved  to  Culdesac,  then  to 
Lewiston,  where  she  completed  high  school.  She 
attended  the  Lewiston  State  Normal  School,  where  she 
received  a  specialist's  state  life  certificate  in  teaching 
of  the  primary  grades.  She  later  attended  the 
University  of  Idaho,  and  Southern  Idaho  College, 
where  she  received  her  bachelor's  degree. 

David  and  "Lindy"  were  married  in  Lewiston 
on  May  19,  1925.  They  both  taught  in  the  Clark 
County  school  system  prior  to  retiring  in  1969.  David 
served  in  education  for  40  years.  "Lindy"  held 
lifetime  teaching  certificates  for  the  primary  grades  for 
the  states  of  Nevada,  California  and  Idaho.  The  last 
12  years  of  her  32  years  of  teaching  were  the  primary 
grades  in  the  Clark  County  schools.  The  county 
honored  her  by  naming  the  elementary  school  at 
Dubois  the  "Lindy  Ross  School". 

David  and  "Lindy"  had  one  daughter,  Eileen. 
Eileen  married  John  Armitage.  They  both  lived  in 
Dubois  for  a  time,  and  were  also  teachers  in  the  Clark 
County  school  system  until  they  accepted  other  Idaho 
teaching  positions.  The  Armitages  have  two  sons: 
David  and  Rudy. 

David  was  active  in  community  affairs.  He 
was  a  past  president  of  the  Dubois  and  Fairfield  Lions 
Clubs,  as  well  as  serving  in  many  other  capacities  of 
the  club.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Lodge, 
the  Elks  Lodge  and  Grange.  He  served  as  Field 
Director  for  the  American  Red  Cross  in  the  Pacific 
Theater  1944  to  1946.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

"Lindy"  passed  away  on  January  I,  1979. 

David  married  Rachel  Anne  Jones  at  Elko, 
Nevada,  on  June  11,  1979.  They  made  their  home  in 
Dubois  until  the  time  of  his  death  on  February  21, 
1987.     "Lindy"  and  "Dave"  both  are  buried  in  the 
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Dubois  Cemetery. 

Rachel  returned  to  northern  Idaho  to  be  closer 
to  her  family,  where  she  also  passed  away. 

COMPILED  BY  BONME  STODDARD 


LEON  C.  ROSS 

Leon  C.  Ross  came  to  Spencer,  Idaho  from 
Lima,  Montana  where  he  worked  for  many  years  as  a 
Depot  Agent.  He  left  Spencer,  moving  to  Driggs, 
Blackfoot  and  then  to  Idaho  Falls;  he  worked  for  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

Leon  was  a  native  of  Grandyville,  West 
Virginia.  He  was  a  veteran  of  World  War  I,  serving 
in  France  as  a  sergeant.  In  World  War  II  he  served 
as  a  major. 

He  married  Miss  Idona  Hill  of  Idaho  Falls  in 
1921  at  Rexburg.    They  had  two  sons,  S.  J  and  Don. 

Leon  passed  away  in  1970.   At  that  time  all  of 
his     family     were     still      living,      including      six 
grandchildren. 
NEWSPAPER.  1970 


PAUL  L.  AND  EDNA  MAY  COWEL 
ROTTWEILER 

In  the  fall  of  1929,  I  began  working  on  the 
Wood  Live  Stock  Ranch  in  Menan,  Idaho,  for  "Ed" 
Jones.  I  rode  to  work  with  Roy  Livermore  in  a  horse 
and  buggy.  The  next  spring  I  bought  a  Model-T  Ford 
pickup,  and  then  Roy  and  I  drove  to  work.  It  was 
around  this  time  that  I  married  Edna~my  wife  for 
nearly  60  years. 

We  were  married  September  22,  1928. 

Edna  was  born  May  14,  1911,  at  Menan,  the 
daughter  of  Alfred  and  Nancy  Clark  Cowel.  After  the 
death  of  her  mother,  she  was  raised  by  Delia  and 
Milburn  Poole.  She  attended  schools  at  Menan  and 
Midway  High  School. 

In  July  of  1930,  after  our  first  son  was  bom, 
we  moved  to  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Ranch  in  Menan, 
known  as  the  Stevens  Ranch,  now  owned  by  John  T. 
Poole.   Clarence  Grover  was  the  foreman  at  the  time. 


That  winter,  my  brother,  John  Rottweiler,  Ray  Poole 
and  I  hauled  hay  from  Roberts.  George  Smith,  a  12- 
year  old  boy,  lived  and  worked  with  us.  It  was  a 
rough  winter  that  year  and  we  had  to  feed  the  sheep. 
That  winter  was  also  a  lonely  one,  but  we  kept  busy. 

Early  in  1931,  we  moved  to  a  Wood  Live 
Stock  Company  ranch  on  Birch  Creek.  We  had  no 
electricity,  no  telephone,  but  we  had  some  happy 
times.  Hollis  Shenton  drove  the  mail  from  the  post 
office  at  Winsper,  Idaho  to  the  Nicholia  Mine.  He 
would  drive  to  the  ranch  to  spend  the  night,  then  the 
next  morning  he  would  continue  to  Nicholia  with  a 
fresh  team  of  horses  from  the  ranch.  We  really 
enjoyed  Hollis,  and  he  was  a  very  good  friend.  We 
met  a  lot  of  good  men  living  on  the  other  ranches  and 
feeding  sheep.  Most  of  them  have  passed  on,  but 
some  of  them  I  remember  very  well.  They  were  "Ed" 
Jones,  "Sid"  Close,  Roy  Livermore,  Leo  Owens,  John 
Parks,  Mack  Truett,  Felix  Martinez,  George  Bryant 
and  Wylie  Lyon.  George  Bryant  was  a  fine 
entertainer  and  gave  us  a  lot  of  happy  hours.  He  was 
a  short  stout  man,  and  had  to  get  on  the  wagon  tongue 
to  get  on  his  horse. 

The  summer  of  1931  was  very  busy.  The  hay 
was  good  and  we  had  20  men  who  came  up  from 
Menan  to  help  hay.  If  it  rained,  we  would  go  up  to  * 
Skull  Canyon  for  firewood.  Many  meals  had  to  be 
prepared  by  my  wife,  Edna,  and  we  had  to  bring  our 
supplies  from  Spencer  on  the  road  south  from  Lidy 
Hot  Springs.  The  road  across  was  so  long  and  dusty, 
yet  it  was  so  beautiful  and  inviting  upon  reaching 
Lidy.  The  ranches  in  Medicine  Lodge  were  also 
beautiful  and  everything  was  so  green  and  pretty. 
And,  Spencer  seemed  so  large  and  busy.  Spoon 
Savage,  who  was  a  foreman  over  the  cattle,  had  a 
horse  that  had  seen  better  days.  He  let  Edna  and  our 
son  use  the  horse  and  they  enjoyed  many  hours 
horseback  riding  that  summer. 

During  the  winter  months  we  would  spend  our 
evenings  playing  cards  and  had  many  fun  parties. 
Claude  and  Jennie  Bare  and  their  son  were  our  closest 
neighbors  and  we  sp)ent  a  lot  of  time  together.  Many 
others,  who  did  not  work  for  the  company,  would 
come  to  the  ranch  to  visit  as  well. 

In  the  fall  of  1932  my  brother,  John,  married 
Maude  Fisher  and  brought  her  back  to  the  ranch.  She 
made  a  helpful  companion  for  Edna.  In  the  spring  of 
1934  we  moved  back  to  Menan  as  the  Birch  Creek 
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ranch  was  sold. 

Paul  passed  away  February  3,  1988  and  is 
buried  at  Roberts. 

(As  of  1991)  Our  family  includes  six  children: 
Dale  (deceased),  Wayne  of  Hereford,  Arizona,  Dean 
of  Riverton,  Wyoming,  Mrs.  Duaine  (Julie)  Green  of 
Idaho  Falls,  Mrs.  Ben  (Karol)  Postom  of  Roberts,  and 
Mrs.  Gary  (Karen)  Maritt  of  Reno,  Nevada.  Also  we 
have  16  grandchildren,  and  10  great  grandchildren. 

Edna  was  honored  with  an  open  house  in 
honor  of  her  80th  birthday  at  her  home  in  Roberts  in 
May  of  1991. 

COMPILED  BY  PAUL  ROTTWEILER 


ROBERT  RAYMOND  AND  MAXINE 
WILLIAMS  RUE 


Daughter.  Nadine.  Maxine  &  "Bob" 

Robert  "Bob"  and  Maxine  were  married  at 
Weiser,  Idaho,  March  10,  1936. 

"Bob"  was  born  in  Butte,  Montana,  May  23, 
1907,  and  was  the  adopted  son  of  Elizabeth  Rue  of 
Broadus,  Montana. 

He  received  part  of  his  schooling  in  Broadus 
and  attended  the  Christian  Science  School  in  Boston, 
Massachuttes,  for  three  years.  His  high  school  years 
were  spent  in  Caldwell,  Idaho. 

Maxine  was,  the  daughter  of  "Ray"  and  Alice 
Williams.     She  had  four  brothers,  Francis,  Orville, 


Wallace  and  Myron.  The  Williams  spent  their  early 
life  in  Camas,  later  returning  to  Dubois  where  they 
purchased  a  home  on  the  east  side  of  town. 

Maxine  attended  the  Dubois  elementary  school 
and  graduated  from  the  Dubois  High  School. 

He  and  Maxine  returned  to  Dubois  in  1945, 
where  he  worked  on  the  state  and  county  highway 
department. 

"Bob"  owned  and  operated  the  Dubois 
Elevator,  which  he  sold  when  he  went  to  work  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency.  The  winter  of  the  "Deep 
Snow"  of  1952  was  one  he  did  not  forget.  With  the 
many  coal  furnaces  in  town,  he  maintained  a  supply  of 
coal  in  the  elevator.  A  friend  and  neighbor,  "Ken" 
Stoddard  came  to  his  rescue  with  his  team  and  sleigh, 
and  the  two  spent  many  long  hours  making  the  family 
coal  deliveries. 

With  the  FAA  he  was  general  maintenance 
leader,  working  in  the  states  of  Utah,  Nevada, 
California  and  Arizona. 

While  residing  in  Dubois  Rue  was  a  member 
and  president  of  the  Dubois  Lions  Club,  and  chairman 
of  the  Clark  County  Democratic  Central  Committee. 
He  was  the  first  president  of  the  newly  organized 
Clark  County  Rodeo  Association,  with  the  first 
Association  rodeos  being  held  at  Kilgore.  After  the 
Association  constructed  the  rodeo  grounds  in  Dubois 
on  the  Roy  Laird  property  east  of  the  town,  they  have 
since  been  conducted  in  Dubois.  The  family  attended 
most  of  the  rodeos  of  the  community,  at  Spencer,  Lidy 
Hot  Springs,  Kilgore  and  Dubois. 

The  family  were  members  of  the  Dubois 
Community  Baptist  Church.  Maxine  was  also  an 
active  member  of  the  Ladies  Aid,  affiliated  with  the 
church.  She  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Dubois 
Rebekah  Lodge. 

"Bob"  and  Maxine  enjoyed  dancing,  attending 
many  of  the  local  dances  at  Lidy  Hot  Springs, 
Medicine  Lodge,  Dubois,  Spencer,  Hamer,  and 
Kilgore  . 

The  girls  all  attended  the  Dubois  grade  school 
and  high  school.  Nadine  was  a  Clark  County  high 
school  graduate.  They  were  active  in  sports,  Nadine 
and  Sharon  were  cheerleaders  in  high  school,  and  all 
took  part  in  the  school  band  and  chorus. 

The  Rues  were  the  proud  parents  of  three 
daughters,  Nadine  (Rammel),  Sharon  (Stewart)  and 
Darla  (Prill,  Sanders). 
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"Bob"  passed  away  at  the  age  of  67  of  Cancer 
at  Bountiful,  Utah,  December  14,  1974,  and  was 
buried  at  the  Dubois  Cemetery.  His  wife,  Maxine  still 
resides  in  Bountiful,  and  their  daughters  all  live 
nearby. 

COMPILED  BY  MAXINE  RUE 


ROLA^fD  SANFORD  RUFFNER 


"Tuffv" 

"Tuffy"  Ruffner  was  a  son  of  Lester  Sanford 
and  Permelia  Hill  Ruffner.  He  was  born  August  14, 
1911,  at  Lima,  Montana.  He  also  had  a  sister,  Edith, 
who  was  married  to  a  Morgan,  and  lived  in 
Bakersfield,  California. 

His  early  schooling  was  in  the  Spencer  school. 

He  moved  to  Idaho  Falls  in  1930,  then 
returned  to  Dubois  in  1931.  He  worked  as  bartender 
at  the  Legion  in  Dubois  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
also  was  a  weed  sprayer,  through  the  county  agents 
office,  for  Clark  County  for  several  summers. 

In  Dubois  he  was  a  member  of  the  Dubois 
Lions  Club. 

"Tuffy"  was  married  for  a  short  time  and 
lived  for  a  time  in  Dubois  with  his  wife  and  three 
young  daughters.    He  and  his  wife  later  separated. 

In  1968  he  moved  to  Rexburg,  then  to  St. 
Anthony  and  Idaho  Falls,  where  he  passed  away  at  the 
age  of  63  in  the  hospital  during  October,  1974.  He 
was  buried  at  the  Ririe-Shelton  Cemetery. 

COMPILED  FROM  DirBOIS  ENTERPRISE  CITIZEN 


HAROLD  JACK  AND  HELEN  ELIZABETH 
HALVERSON  RUSH 

"Beth"  Helen  Elizabeth  Halverson  Rush  was 
born  November  23,  1905  in  Hyrum  Utah,  the 
daughter  of  Ira  and  Keturah  Wignall  Halverson. 
"Beth"  had  one  brother,  Sherman,  and  three  sisters, 
Grace  (Armitage),  Letha  (Scagel)  and  Sidona 
(Hancock). 

The  family  moved  to  Humphrey,  Idaho  in 
1910  or  1912,  where  her  father  homesteaded  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres. 

"Beth"  attended  schools  in  Humphrey,  Dubois 
and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

When  she  was  twenty—four  years  old  she  was 
married  to  Harold  Jack  Rush,  October  22,  1929.  The 
couple  lived  in  Lima,  Montana  for  many  years. 
"Beth"  was  active  in  the  LDS  Church  in  the 
community  of  Lima.  She  carried  a  newspaper  route 
for  the  Post  Register  in  Lima  for  twenty  three-years. 

The  couple  had  five  children,  Darlene 
(Sullivan),  Josephine  Goodridge,  Sidona  Burgess, 
Jeanene  Pope,  Theresa  Sanders,  and  Martin. 

In  1949,  Jack  passed  away.    She  continued  to 
make   her   home   in   Lima   until    her  death,   due  to 
pneumonia,  in  1979.    Both  are  buried  at  the  Rose  Hill  i 
Cemetery  in  Idaho  Falls.  (Beth's  photo  on  page  371)  | 

COMPILED  VKOW  \*i)ST  RE(;iSTER 


•ED"  AND  BETTY  RUSSELL 
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"Ed" 
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"Ed"  Russell  retired  in  May  1989,  as 
Supervisor  of  the  Clark  County  Road  and  Bridge 
where  he  has  been  employed  since  1975.  He  became 
Supervisor  in  June  1978,  replacing  former  Supvr. 
Lynn  Thomas. 

During  his  tenure  many  projects  were 
underway  on  county  roadways;  some  included 
resurfacing  Monteview  Highway  88,  work  on  Indian 
Creek  road  when  Shell  Oil  Company  was  operating  in 
Indian  Creek,  overlaying  some  of  the  roadway  in 
Kilgore,  rebuilding  the  old  wooden  bridges  in  Kilgore 
and  replacing  with  cement  bridges,  laying  oil  from 
mouth  of  Medicine  Lx)dge  Canyon  to  George 
Whittaker  residence,  new  road  in  Kilgore  off  18  mile 
road,  about  3  miles,  to  name  a  few  county  road 
projects. 

Russells'  previously  lived  in  Roberts  before 
coming  to  Clark  County  where  "Ed"  was  engaged  in 
farming. 

"Ed"  and  Betty  raised  two  sons,  Kenneth 
"Ken"  and  Darrell,  both  of  whom  received  their 
education  in  the  Clark  County  schools.  Both  were 
active  in  sports,  and  went  with  their  teams  to  state  in 
Basketball.  Both  boys  attended  Boys  State  from  Clark 
1  County.  "Ken"  went  on  to  attend  West  Point 
Academy  and  is  presently  employed  with  EG&G  in 
Idaho  Falls  as  Computer  Specialist  in  Soft  Ware. 
Darrell  attended  trade  schools  and  is  now  a  building 
Contractor  in  Idaho  Falls.  He  and  a  friend  have 
formed  the  contractors  construction  company, 
"Ruskal." 

"Ken"  married  Kristine  Edwards,  daughter  of 
the  DeLoy  Edwards  of  Dubois.  They  have  two 
daughters,  Trista  and  Tessa.  They  have  a  home  in 
Idaho  Falls  in  the  New  Sweden  area.  "Ken" 
purchased  brick  from  the  last  Medicine  Lodge  school 
house  to  cover  the  front  of  his  new  home. 

Darrell  is  married  to  the  former  Vicki 
Leonardson,  daughter  of  Elmer  and  Anne  Leonardson 
of  Dubois.  Their  children  include:  Rachel,  Cameron, 
and  Trey.    They  live  in  Idaho  Falls  in  the  lona  area. 

The  Russells  purchased  the  old  Small  Post 
Office  and  Store  property,  in  1968,  located  just  south 
of  the  last  Medicine  Lodge  school.  Here  they  built  a 
new  home  on  the  hill. 

They  have  been  involved  in  the  Clark  County 
Democratic  Party,  where  Betty  served  as  chairman  for 
a  number  of  years. 


When  "Ed"  retired  they  sold  their  Medicine 
Lodge  property  to  Dan  &  Gayle  Lucas.  They  chose 
to  move  to  Dubois,  purchasing  the  Lyndon  &  Virgina 
Laird  home  on  Oakley  Avenue  in  Dubois,  where  they 
are  enjoying  their  retirement,  and  as  "Ed"  said  "doing 
a  little  home  gardening." 

COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD/1991 


NELLIE  ANN  RUSSELL 

Walking  several  miles  to  school  from  my 
parents'  home-stead  about  a  mile  up  Middle  Creek 
canyon  is  one  of  my  earliest  memories.  I  attended 
school  from  the  second  to  the  ninth  grade  in  the  first 
old  brick  school  near  Medicine  Lodge  Creek,  just  due 
north  of  the  later  brick  school.  My  teacher  during 
those  years  was  Mr.  Figley. 

I,  Nellie  Ann  Dingley  Russell,  was  born 
January  14,1898  at  Clarks  Canyon,  Montana,  to  Roy 
S.  and  Harriet  Catherine  Dingley.  Our  family 
included  eleven  children:  Harry,  Alvin,  John,  Nellie, 
Myron,  "Leslie"  and  Hazel  (twins),  Carrie,  Estelle, 
Catherine  and  Montie.  Harry  and  John  are  now 
deceased;  Alivin  lives  in  San  Gabriel;  Myron,  Carrie 
and  the  twins,  Leslie  and  Hazel,  all  live  in  Dillon. 
My  sister,  Estelle,  lives  in  Dillard,  Oregon,  and 
Catherine,  my  youngest  sister,  lives  with  me  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Way  back  when,  we  didn't  have  a  telephone, 
running  water  or  a  bathroom  in  our  home  and,  like 
our  neighbors,  we  heated  our  home  with  a  wood 
stove.  My  father  was  a  farmer  and  had  five  cows 
which  were  kept  in  a  corral  at  the  mouth  of  Middle 
Creek  Canyon.  The  cows  were  often  allowed  to  roam 
up  Medicine  Lodge.  My  mother  made  butter  and  sold 
it  in  Dubois. 

My  family  and  I  used  to  enjoy  going  to  Lidy 
Hot  Springs  to  go  swimming.  And,  I  remember  that 
our  doctor  was  Dr.  Jones  in  Dubois. 

I  met  my  husband  in  Dubois  where  we  made 
our  first  home  and  where  our  three  children  were 
born.  My  husband  was  from  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and 
we  were  married  in  Dillon,  Montana  on  January  13, 
1918.  We  left  Dubois  on  September  18,  1925  and 
moved  to  California.   My  husband  passed  away  in  Los 
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Angeles  on  December  23,  1973. 

Our  three  children  are:  James  A.  Russell,  who 
is  in  the  real  estate  business,  living  in  Downey;  John 
G.Russell,  is  a  plant  superintendent  in  Whittier, 
California;  and  Harriett  Patricia,  is  a  house  wife, 
whose  husband  is  a  trucker  with  his  own  tractor  and 
trailer. 

I  have  my  own  modest  six-room  home  with  a 
nice  yard  and  shrubbery  and  trees.  I  enjoy  painting 
china  and  milk  glass  and  also  have  my  own  kiln  and 
do  my  own  firing  to  make  ceramics. 

COMPILED  BY  NELLIE  ANN  RUSSELL 


MISCELLANEOUS  PHOTOS 
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1980 
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at  WLS  Ranch 
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C.  J.  SAHLBAR 

C.J.  "Tuck"  Sahlbar  was  one  of  the  old 
freighters  who  freighted  out  of  Corinne,  Utah.  He 
was  also  a  freighter  from  the  mines  at  Birch  Creek. 

After  he  retired  from  the  mines,  he  started  a 
livery  stable  at  Dubois  located  just  north  of  the  old 
Conoco  Station.  His  home  was  also  in  the  same 
building. 

"Charlie"  Miller  from  Dubois  sort  of  looked 
out  for  "Old  Tuck". 

One  day  "Charlie"  took  him  out  to  Lidy  Hot 
Springs  and  gave  him  a  bath.  The  old  boy  looked  a 
lot  whiter  to  me  after  that.  Before  that  one  could 
never  really  tell  what  color  of  skin  he  had. 

COMPILED  BY  .JOHN  ZWEIFEL 


•TAT"  SALMON 


"Fat"  Salmon 

Michael  Fabian  Salmon,  more  commonly 
known  as  "Fat",  was  a  sheep  herder  in  this  area  for 
many  years. 

He  came  to  Clark  County  from  the  State  of 
Washington  where  his  family  was  located.  It  is  said 
he  also  had  a  son  there. 

As  a  young   man  he  attended   a  Catholic 


School  where  he  studied  to  be  a  priest. 

He  was  herding  for  "Charlie"  Lau  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  on  the  Lau  range.  He  was  located  sitting 
under  a  tree,  near  his  band  of  sheep.  He  had  been 
dead  about  three  days  before  he  was  found  by  "Pap" 
Kator  and  other  hunters  in  the  fall  of  about  1946. 
"Fat"  was  in  his  sixties  when  he  died.  His  early 
livestock  working  days  were  with  the  Wood  Live 
Stock  Company,  and  later  he  worked  for  Denning  and 
Clark. 

While  at  Denning  and  Clark  he  worked  with 
several  other  herders  including:  "Gus"  Ekstrum, 
"Charlie"  Huey,  "Charlie"  Circles,  "Charlie"  Howe, 
"Tom"  Rainey,  and  "Kenny"  Claybould.  "Fat"  had  to 
have  a  horse  that  was  pretty  good  size,  and  always 
rode  an  old  army  saddle. 

The  story  has  been  told  that  he  could  easily 
eat  three  dozen  eggs,  along  with  biscuits,  bacon,  a  big 
pot  of  coffee  in  one  sitting.  He  was  a  "big"  man.  His 
nickname  was  "The  Big  Fish." 

Everyone  liked  "Fat",  he  had  a  good  sense  of 
humor. 

He  was  buried  in  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

COMPILED      FROM      CLARK      CO.      ENTERPRISE 
BAIWER/FRIENfDS 


SAMUEL  HUNTER  &  MELISSA  DAVIS 
SAMPLE 


"Sam"  &  Melissa 

My  father,  Samuel  H.  Sample,  was  among  the 
first  employees  of  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company, 
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having  been  engaged  to  help  drive  the  first  herd  of 
ewes  from  Umatilla  County,  Oregon  to  the  Company's 
operations  in  Idaho. 

In  1880,  at  the  age  of  17,  father  and  an  older 
brother,  William  Alex,  left  their  birthplace  in  Iowa  to 
seek  their  fortune  in  Oregon.  Samuel's  first  job  was 
"Night  Clerk"  at  the  Hotel  in  Pendleton,  Oregon.  In 
this  capacity  he  also  served  as  "after  hours"  bartender 
for  special  Hotel  guests.  He  claimed  it  was  this  early 
experience  that  turned  him  against  alcohol,  resulting 
in  his  being  as  abstainer  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Subsequent  to  the  Hotel  job,  "Sam"  and  his 
brother  tried  their  hand  at  "Homesteading"  in  the  area 
of  Helix,  Oregon,  Umatilla  County.  Along  about  this 
time  "Sam"  met  and  married,  my  mother,  Melissa 
Davis,  December  23,  1891. 

MeHssa  was  born  1871  in  McMinvile, 
Oregon,  the  daughter  of  pioneering  parents,  John  B. 
and  Lucy  Pinkerton  Davis.  Her  mother,  as  a  young 
lady,  my  grandmother,  whom  I  knew  well  as  a  boy, 
traveled  by  covered  wagon  from  Pennsylvania  with  a 
company  of  U.S.  Army  Indian  fighters  stationed  in 
Oregon  and  Idaho.  He  was  much  older  than  my 
grandmother  and  had  died  long  before  I  was  born.  He 
was  also  an  inventor,  having  invented  the  first 
combined  header  and  thresher  that  was  ever  made. 

Samuel  and  his  young  bride,  Melissa,  soon 
started  to  raise  a  family,  in  a  one  room  log  cabin  with 
a  dirt  floor  and  a  sod  roof!  During  good  weather, 
when  they  left  the  door  open  for  light  and  ventilation, 
they  had  to  keep  a  plank  in  the  door-way  to  keep  the 
rattle  snakes  out!  Discouraged  at  the  prospect  for 
success  with  such  a  tough  life,  and  faced  with  the  need 
for  cash  money,  Dad  took  a  job  in  a  local  flour  mill, 
in  Weston,  Oregon.  It  was  at  this  time  the 
opportunity  arose  to  help  drive  the  first  band  of  sheep 
from  Oregon  into  Idaho  for  Wood  Live  Stock 
Company  in  1886. 

Upon  the  successful  completion  of  this  task, 
"Sam"  returned  to  Oregon  to  later  dispose  of  his 
meager  property  and  eventually  move  his  family,  my 
mother  and  two  sisters,  Lelah,  born  in  a  log  cabin  at 
Helix  and  Stella,  born  at  Weston. 

In  1894  they  joined  his  brother  and  family  in 
a  caravan  to  trail  to  Idaho.  Upon  arriving  at 
Blackfoot,  they  first  lived  in  this  area  and  later  at 
Spencer  where  he  accepted  the  offer  of  continuing 
employment  with  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company  to 


the  site  of  the  Company  operations  at  Beaver  Canyon, 
Idaho. 

Eventually  dad  became  Range  Superintendent 
for  the  company,  a  job  he  was  necessarily  away  from 
home  and  family  much  of  the  time.  While  I  appeared 
on  the  scene  several  years  later,  I  vividly  remember 
my  mother's  stories  of  her  fears  and  anxieties  of  being 
alone  in  Beaver  Canyon  with  two  small  girls  and 
another  one  on  the  way  (Ethel).  Hoboes  and  other 
migrants  frequently  knocked  on  her  door,  asking  for 
handouts  of  food,  clothing  and  money.  Because  of  the 
steep  grade  up  Beaver  Creek  Canyon  to  Monida  Pass, 
freight  trains  ran  slowly  and  were  easy  prey  to 
experienced  hoboes.  Also  the  Canyon  with  its  growth 
of  vegetation  along  the  route  was  a  natural  haven  for 
track-weary  hoboes. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  mother  never 
learned  to  use  firearms,  for  protection  and  safety, 
though  shot  guns,  pistols  and  rifles  were  always  part 
of  the  household  furnishings  and  were  a  part  of  dad's 
routine  equipment.  Hoboes  generally  offered  to  work 
(e.g.  cut  up  fire  wood)  for  their  handouts.  While 
scared,  mother  never,  as  far  I  know,  had  any  real 
trouble  with  the  migrants.  The  move  of  the 
Company's  operations  from  Beaver  Canyon  to  Spencer 
was  welcomed  by  mother,  though  the  hobo  and 
migrant  problem  was  not  eliminated.  In  Spencer  the 
family  built  a  two  story  home  just  south  of  the 
Hagenbarth  and  Wood  homes.  It  was  here  that  I, 
Clarence  Sample,  was  born.  The  home  was  later 
owned  by  the  William  Hensley  family. 

In  addition  to  the  hoboes,  early  Spencer  had 
its  encounters  with  real  Desperadoes.  Train  robber 
and  conductor  killer,  Hugh  Whitney,  was  probably  the 
most  notorious.  It  apparently  was  rather  easy  to  stop 
a  passenger  train  in  Beaver  Canyon  simply  by  falling 
a  tree  across  the  tracks.  He  board  the  train  and 
robbed  the  mail  cars  and  passengers  of  their  valuables, 
then  retired  to  their  hide-away  in  the  Canyon.  When, 
however,  train  conductor  Kidd  was  shot  and  killed  on 
such  an  encounter  the  citizens  of  Spencer  took  to  arms 
to  find  and  apprehend  the  desperado.  I  don't  know 
the  dates  of  the  robbery  and  the  subsequent  "Man 
Hunt"  but  I  vividly  remember  a  photograph  in  the 
family  album  showing  well  armed  officers  and 
employees  of  WT^  Company  on  top  of  a  box  car 
containing  their  saddle  horses,  as  they  prepared  to  pull 
out  of  the  Spencer  railroad  siding,  enroute  up  the 
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Canyon    to    get    the    Hugh    Whitney    gang 

Unfortunately,  he  eluded  them. 

Samuel  H.  Sample  was  born  1863  at  Iowa, 
and  died  in  1937  at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho;  Melissa 
Davis  Sample  was  born  in  1871  at  McMinville, 
Oregon,  and  died  in  1930  at  Nampa,  Idaho.  Their 
children  included:  Lelah,  born  October  29,  1892  at 
Helix,  Oregon,  died  1977  at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho  (wife 
of  Eno  J.  Johnson);  Estelle,  born  January  21,1895  at 
Weston,  Oregon,  died  1974  at  Moscow,  Idaho;  Ethel, 
born  April  2,  1898  at  Blackfoot,  Idaho,  died  1974  at 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada;  Samuel  Everette,  born  February 
10,  1901  at  Blackfoot,  Idaho,  died  1947  in  Longview, 
Washington;  John  Francis,  born  November  18,  1903 
in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho;  died  1920  in  Meridian,  Idaho, 
and  Clarence,  born  September  21,  1906  in  Spencer, 
Idaho,  died  1987  in  St.  James,  New  York. 


Sarah  Hardv  &  Clarence  Sample 

AJl  of  the  children,  with  the  exception  of 
myself,  attended  the  Spencer  school.  Lelah  could 
have  possibly  attended  school  at  Beaver  Canyon  her 
first  year. 

"Sam's"  brother  and  wife,  Sabray  Ellen 
Mallenkolp  Sample,  and  family,  visited  in  Spencer  on 
many  occasions  from  their  home  in  Blackfoot.  The 
older  girls  liked  to  walk  to  Three  Mile,  where  the 
cook  usually  treated  them  to  some  of  his  homemade 
pie.  They  too  moved  from  Oregon,  coming  by  way  of 
a  wagon  train,  settling  Idaho  first  in  the  Moreland 
vicinity,  then  later  moved  into  Blackfoot.  One  of  the 
families  in  their  party  was  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis, 
parents  of  Melissa  Davis  Sample.    Mr.  Davis  passed 


away  while  the  party  were  forced  to  winter  in  the 
Twin  Falls  area.  Here  the  men  built  a  wooden  casket 
for  Mr.  Davis's  burial,  while  Sabray  Sample  lined  the 
box  with  available  cloth.  Upon  their  arrival  in 
Blackfoot,  Mrs.  Davis  decided  to  make  this  her  home, 
where  she  worked  as  a  mid-wife.  Two  of  "Sam"  and 
Melissa's  children  were  born  in  Blackfoot  at  the  same 
time  they  lived  in  Spencer,  possibly  at  her  mother's  or 
his  brother's  home. 

Eventually  the  Sample  family  acquired  a  house 
in  Idaho  Falls  where  the  family,  except  dad,  spent  the 
winter  and  the  children  went  to  school. 

When  I  was  5  or  6,  in  about  1911  or  1912, 
dad  and  mother  decided  that  there  was  perhaps  a 
better  way  to  earn  a  living  than  as  Range 
Superintendent  with  Wood  Live  Stock  Company.  So 
at  that  time  dad  severed  his  connections  with  the 
Company  and  bought  a  small  fruit  and  vegetable  ranch 
along  the  Walla  Walla  River  at  Milton-Free  water, 
Oregon,  where  the  now  six  children  could  be  usefully 
engaged  in  helping  to  raise,  harvest  and  sell  the 
delicious  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  trouble  was,  there 
was  no  reliable  market  for  the  wonderful  products. 
Also  the  Walla  Walla  River  poised  a  serious  flood 
threat  to  life  and  property  each  spring.  So  the  Sample 
Family  again  moved  ~  this  time  to  an  80  acre  farm  in 
the  Boise  Valley,  near  Meridian,  where,  what  with  the 
war.  World  War  I,  and  its  economic  aftermath, 
earning  a  respectable  living  again  became  a  difficult 
task.  During  this  period  I  recall  hearing  family 
discussions  to  the  effect  that  possibly  a  mistake  was 
made  in  leaving  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company.  In 
any  case,  I'm  sure  my  parents  always  retained  pleasant 
memories  of  their  life  in  Spencer  and  the  many  true 
friends  they  had  among  their  associates. 

Both  Sam  and  Milissa  were  both  members  of 
the  Presbyterian  church.  In  politics  he  maintained  an 
independent  course,  always  voting  for  the  man,  rather 
than  the  party.  Sam  was  affiliated  with  the  Modern 
Woodmen  and  Milissa  was  a  Royal  Neighbor. 

Notes  on  the  Samuel  Hunter  Sample  family,  as 
related  to  the  WLS  Company's  early  operations  at 
Beaver  Canyon  and  Spencer,  Idaho.  Son,  Clarence 
attended  the  WLS  Reunion  at  Spencer,  August  12  & 
13,  1978,  traveling  from  New  York.  To  his  delight 
his  family  home  was  still  standing.  Clarence  is  now 
deceased.  (1978  photo/Clarence/WLS  Reunion  pg950) 

COMPILED  BY  CLARENCE  11.  SAMPLE 
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WILLIAM  ALEXANDER  AND  SABERY 
SAMPLE 


m 
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William  &  Saberv 

The  families  of  Wm  "Alex"  Sample  and 
"Sam"  Sample,  brothers,  after  moving  to  Idaho,  spent 
a  relative  amount  of  time  together  at  Spencer,  where 
"Sam"  was  Range  Supt.  with  Wood  Live  Stock 
Company,  as  well  as  in  Blackfoot  where  William  lived 
and  became  a  Police  Judge.  During  this  period  of 
time  Blackfoot  served  as  the  area  county  seat,  and  we 
were  a  part  of  Bingham  County. 

Some  of  "Sam's"  children  were  born  at  his 
brother's  home  in  Blackfoot.  Travel  by  train  was 
more  convenient  at  this  time,  thus  many  young 
mothers  followed  this  same  pattern,  traveling  to  family 
homes  because  of  lack  of  doctors. 

Wm  "Alex"  Sample  was  bom  in  Belfast, 
Ireland,  coming  to  America  with  his  family  at  two 
years  of  age.  In  1880,  Wm  and  "Sam"  left  their 
Illinois  home,  as  young  men,  when  they  learned  of  the 
chance  to  obtain  homesteads  in  Oregon. 

Wm  "Alex"  had  attended  Knox  College  in 
Galisburg,  Illinois,  where  he  studied  law,  and  in  later 
years  served  as  a  county  attorney  near  Boise.  He 
married  a  young  lady,  Sabery  Ellen  MoUenkoph, 
whom  he  met  in  Oregon.  There  he  developed  a 
homestead    wheat    farm    at    Helix,    Oregon,    near 


Pendelton;   however,   following   several   years  crop 
failures,  he  made  plans  to  move  to  Idaho. 

A  number  of  families  traveled  together  in 
covered  wagons,  arriving  at  Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  just 
before  winter  set  in.  "Sam"  had  hired  on  with  the 
Wood  Live  Stock  Company  to  move  the  companies 
sheep  from  Oregon.  He  had  returned  to  Oregon  for 
his  family,  later  making  the  decision  to  return  to 
Idaho.  So,  apparently  the  brothers  and  families  made 
the  long  trip  together.  The  men  of  the  caravan  built 
a  log  cabin  to  live  in  until  spring  after  arriving  at 
Twin  Falls.  During  the  winter  Mr.  Davis,  "Sam's" 
father-in-law,  passed  away.  The  men  had  to  even 
rustle  cattle,  as  well  as  game,  for  food  to  survive. 
According  to  records  the  wagon  train  reached 
Blackfoot,  Idaho,  about  1896.  After  living  in 
Blackfoot  a  short  time,  "Sam"  and  family  moved  to 
Beaver  Canyon,  where  he  was  employed  by  the  Wood 
Live  Stock  Company  again. 

It  is  not  clear  how  long  it  took  the  group  to 
come  to  Idaho  from  Oregon.  Clarence  Sample's 
grandmother,  who  was  also  Mrs.  "Sam"  Sample's 
mother,  was  with  the  group.  Mrs.  Davis  lived  on  in 
Blackfoot  until  her  death,  where  she  acted  as  mid-wife 
to  many  women  in  and  around  the  town. 

Lillian,  youngest  daughter  of  Wm  "Alex"  and 
Sabery,  was  born  at  Blackfoot,  September,  1896. 

The  Wm  "Alex"  Sample  family  lived  on  the 
farm  until  she  was  about  three  years  old,  then  moved 
into  Blackfoot  where  their  dad  was  Police  Judge  in  the 
old  courthouse.  Sample  as  a  Justice  of  Peace  in 
Blackfoot  of  Bingham  County  consequently,  married 
many  young  couples  who  traveled  by  train  or  horse 
and  buggy  to  Blackfoot  to  be  married,  several  from 
this  immediate  area. 

Wm  "Alex"  and  Sabery  had  seven  children  in 
the  following  order:  Edith  Jane  Sample,  Maude  Fannie 
Sample,  George  Sample,  Lillian  Oleta  Sample,  Harold 
Sample.    All  are  now  deceased. 

Edith  Jane  Sample  was  born  in  Helix,  Oregon, 
February  21,  1883.  She  was  about  thirteen  years  of 
age  when  the  family  came  to  Blackfoot.  She 
attended  a  nearby  country  school  possibly  at 
Moreland;  later,  when  they  moved  into  Blackfoot,  she 
went  to  Central  School  in  1911  and  moved  into  their 
new  home  on  North  University  Avenue  at  mid-year. 
Edith  didn't  finish  high  school.  In  those  days  an 
eighth  grade  diploma  was  quite  an  achievement. 
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It  is  not  known  what  Wm  "Alex"  did  with  the  farm, 
but  he  Hkely  sold  it  for  a  song  after  several  bad  years. 
I,  Lillian,  as  their  young  daughter,  had  many 
memories  of  our  family.  Our  mother  and  father  were 
very  religious  and  didn't  believe  in  dancing  and 
playing  cards,  but  as  the  girls  grew  up,  they  relented 
and  let  them  dance.  My  older  sisters,  "Maude  and 
Edith  loved  going  to  dances,  whenever  allowed, 
dancing  the  two  step  and  waltz,  also  the  quadrille, 
Virginia  reel,  and  all  the  old  time  dances.  In  Oregon 
I  remember  Maude  telling  about  how  mother  and  her 
maid  did  lots  of  cooking  on  Saturday;  nothing  was 
done  on  Sunday,  but  to  go  to  Sunday  school  and 
church,  with  no  playing  or  boistemess  to  be  tolerated. 
My  dad  played  the  violin  and  was  always  active  in 
church  entertainments;  he  served  as  Sunday  school 
superintendent.  I  remember  when  I  was  2  years  old, 
he  taught  me  a  piece  to  speak,  then  held  me  in  his 
arms  and  this  is  what  I  said,  "Fm  a  tiny  little  tot  and 
haven't  much  to  say,  so  guess  I'll  take  my  seat  and 
speak  some  other  day."  The  audience  clapped  so  loud 
that  it  frightened  me  and  I  cried.  Wm  "Alex"  was 
always  active  in  civic  and  church  affairs. 

Edith  married  James  Garfield  Bond  at 
Blackfoot  at  the  home  of  her  sister,  and  brother-in- 
law,  Maude  and  Charles  Fisher  October  6,  1902.  "  I 
remember  my  sister's  wedding,  although  I  was  but  six 
years  old.  When  Garfield  and  Edith  Sample  Bond 
first  married  they  lived  in  the  area  of  Moreland  and 
Groveland.  It  was  a  comfortable  log  home,  as  ranch 
homes  go;  of  course  there  was  no  running  water,  a 
little  house  out  in  back,  and  dirt  roof.  They  drew 
water  from  a  well  for  all  their  needs  and  washed 
clothes  on  the  wash  board.  Water  was  heated  in  a 
boiler  and  all  the  clothes  were  boiled  after  being 
rubbed  on  the  board.  The  road  by  the  former  Bond 
properties  in  Groveland  area  has  been  named  the 
"Bond"  road. 

Edith's  children  were  bom  at  home  and  Dr. 
Mitchell,  considered  the  best  doctor  in  Blackfoot, 
delivered  the  children.  To  this  union  six  children 
were  born,  Freda  Edith,  Wayne  Garfield,  Gladys 
Regina,  Evelyn  Grace,  Stacy  Vincent  and  Raymond 
Alexander.  The  older  children  attended  the  Groveland 
school,  then  they  all  attended  Central  School  in 
Blackfoot,  just  a  few  blocks  from  their  new  home. 
They  attended  the  Methodist  church,  and  travel  was 
mostly  by  horse  and  buggy.    (Their  sons,  Stacy  and 


Wayne  Bond,  when  older,  moved  to  Medicine  Lodge 
to  purchase  a  ranch.  After  Wayne's  early  death,  his 
dad,  Garfield  spent  quite  a  bit  of  time  on  the  Bond 
ranch  during  the  summers.  Garfield,  and  his  later 
wife,  Flora  were  also  affiliated  with  the  Dubois  Order 
of  the  Eastern  Star  and  Masonic  Lodge.) 

I  remember  Edith  would  come  to  town  to  shop 
in  a  horse  and  buggy,  and  bring  the  children  to  our 
place,  we  visited  and  had  lunch. 

After  Edith's  death,  at  a  young  age,  Maude 
and  I  had  Garfield  and  kids  for  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  many  times.  Freda  and  Gladys  lived  at 
Maudes  for  months  at  a  time,  as  they  did  not  get  along 
with  their  stepmother,  Cora  (Tedder),  Garfield's 
second  wife,  who  later  died.  The  kids  had  a  rough 
time. 

Maude  married  Charles  V.  Fisher  in  Blackfoot 
where  they  lived  until  1922,  when  they  moved  to 
Oakland,  California.  Charles  was  born  April  25,  1884 
the  son  of  James  C.  and  Mel  via  Moore  Fisher  in 
Kansas.  He  was  about  2  years  old  when  the  family 
came  to  Idaho.  His  father  James  C.  Fisher 
homesteaded  a  farm  of  160  acres  in  Blackfoot  area 
near  Snake  river. 

In  1887  Charles  and  Maude  bought  10  acres 
in  what  was  then  termed  as  the  suburbs  of  Blackfoot 
for  their  home. 

Charles  was  a  banker  in  Blackfoot  for 
sometime,  with  apparently  the  First  National  Bank. 
He  became  affiliated  with  the  Security  State  Bank  in 
Dubois  and  was  a  director  of  the  bank  for  a  few  years 
as  the  depression  was  taking  its  toll.  It  was  at  this  time 
the  Blackfoot  bank  apparently  backed  the  Dubois 
Branch,  renaming  it  the  First  National  Bank  until  they 
were  forced  to  close  the  door  permanently  in  1927, 
Banks  all  over  the  county  were  going  under, 
including—first  the  Dubois  Security  State  Bank;  then 
followed  by  the  Dubois  First  National  Bank. 

Jack  Fayle  of  Medicine  Lodge  used  to  have 
business  dealings  v^th  "Charlie",  I  remember  Jack 
when  he  came  to  our  place  for  dinners,  when  I  was 
living  at  Blackfoot,  Charles  and  Maude  visited  at  the 
Fayle  ranch  on  Medicine  Lodge  frequently.  Jack 
Fayle  was  also  a  frequent  visitor  and  friend  of  "Tom" 
Bond,  a  brother  of  Garfield  Bond. 

Charles  V.  Fisher  passed  away,  February  18, 
1963.  The  Fishers  had  two  children,  Maxine  and 
Charles  D.  Fisher,  both  were  born  in  Blackfoot,  ID. 
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■Tack  Favle.  Charles  Fisher/Daughter. 

Mrs.  Favle  &  Maude  Fisher 

Taken  at  ML  Favle  Ranch 

Pearl  S.  Fisher  of  Blacicfoot,  was  a  second 
cousin  of  Charles  Fisher.  One  of  Pearl's  daughters, 
Miss  Ruth  Fisher,  during  1937  and  1938,  taught  the 
Primary  Grades,  1st,  2nd  and  3rd,  in  the  Dubois 
School. 

I,  Lillian  Sample,  married  Lester  Kidneigh. 
"Les"  came  to  Blackfoot  in  1910  when  his  dad  was 
involved  with  the  building  of  the  Blackfoot-Aberdeen 
branch  of  the  railroad.  He  went  to  Blackfoot  high 
school  and  worked  for  his  board  and  room.  Supt.  W. 
D.  Vincent  took  a  liking  to  him  and  helped  him  in 
every  way  possible.  He  encouraged  him  to  study  law, 
commercial  studies,  etc.  Their  1st  year  he  worked  at 
the  old  Commercial  Hotel,  second  year  for  the  former 
Senator  "Fred"  Dubois.  The  last  two  years  he  paid 
board  and  room  and  lived  with  Mrs.  Anderson  and  her 
son,  Bert,  next  door  to  where  I  lived.  Might  say  his 
Dad  was  involved  with  the  building  of  the  Ashton, 
Driggs,  Victor  railroad  also.  Driggs  was  named  for 
the  Driggs  family  and  my  nephew  "Chas"  Fisher  has 
a  daughter  Marilyn  who  married  Don  Driggs,  who 
was  a  professor  at  the  U  of  Nevada. 

I  remember,  I  was  around  five  years  old  when 
mother  died,  and  that  it  was  my  sister,  Maude,  who 
quit    school    to   take    care   of  me    until    after   she 


married.  Our  Dad  re-married  and  came  after 

me,  me  to  live  with  them  in  Caldwell  for  the 
summer.  His  wife  didn't  know  how  to  get  along  with 
children  and  dad  could  see  that  I  wasn't  happy,  so  in 
the  end  I  went  back  to  Maudes,  who  later  adopted  me. 
There  aren't  many  sisters  who  would  do  as  much  for 
a  younger  sister,  as  Maude  did  for  me.  She  was  a 
wonderful  woman. 

INFORMATION  COMPILED  FROM  LETTERS  WRITTEN  BY 
LILLIAN  SAMPLE  FISHER  TO  BONNIE  STODDARD 
BEFORE  SIIE  DIED 
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THOMAS  ARTHUR  SANDY 

Thomas  Arthur  Sandy  came  to  Idaho  from 
DeMoines,  Iowa  with  his  mother  and  brother  Clifford, 
when  they  were  young  boys.  He  married  Amy 
Melissa  Ott  in  St.  Anthony  in  1904.  They  lived  in  the 
Camas,  Hamer  and  Roberts  (Market  Lake)  area. 
Thomas  and  his  wife  moved  to  the  Dubois  where  he 
worked  for  the  U.P.  Railroad  for  a  time.  He  then 
moved  to  Hamer  to  take  up  a  homestead.  Thomas 
relinquished  his  property  back  to  the  Government, 
because  each  time  a  field  was  plowed  to  plant  a  crop 
the  water  came  up  and  stayed,  so  his  crop  could  not 
be  planted. 

He  worked  on  the  highway  from  Roberts  to 
Spencer  about  1917  or  1918,  using  his  four  horses  on 
a  scraper.  Two  of  his  horses  were  killed  one  evening 
on  railroad  track  near  where  they  were  kept. 

Thomas  decided  to  take  up  another  homestead; 
this  time  about  nine  miles  northeast  of  Dubois,  Idaho. 
After  he  proved  up  on  it  in  about  1919  he  in  turn  sold 
it  to  Woods  Live  Stock  Co. 

He  and  Amy  had  three  children,  Bernice, 
Elias  Wesley,  and  Geneva.  Each  winter  the  family 
moved  to  Roberts  where  the  children  went  to  school. 
Thomas  worked  at  odd  jobs  during  the  late  fall  and 
winter  while  in  Roberts. 

In  1920  their  next  move  was  to  Oregon. 
Here  he  found  work  in  the  woods  and  sawmills  until 
he  went  to  work  in  the  shipyards  in  Portland,  Oregon. 

He  died  while  working  there  in  1944.  His 
wife.  Amy,  died  in  1963.  Their  youngest  daughter 
died  in  1926;  the  oldest  daughter  lives  in  Cornelius, 
Oregon,    and    the    son,    Elias,    lives    in    Bodega, 


California. 

Thomas  had  a  half  sister,  Josie  Little.  She 
married  Seth  Kendricks  and  lived  in  Camas,  Idaho. 
His  brother,  Clifford  married  Laura  Lauder  in  1906  in 
Dubois,  Idaho.  In  1919  Clifford  and  his  family 
moved  to  Canada  near  where  another  brother  lived. 

His  mother  married  a  Mr.  Skoda  and  lived 
west  of  Hamer  for  a  while.  When  Thomas  and  family 
moved  to  Oregon;  his  mother  and  Mr.  Skoda  moved 
with  them. 

COMPILED  BY  THOMAS  ARTHUR  SANDY 


NEPHI  WALDO  "SPOON"  SAVAGE 


"Spoon"  Savage  &  "Wes"  Lundholm 

Nephi  Waldo  "Spoon"  Savage  was  born  at 
Henrieville,  Utah,  December  3,  1895,  a  son  of 
Ebenezer  and  Emma  Rebecca  Littlefield  Savage. 

Nephi's  older  brother,  David,  and  younger 
sister,  Sarah,  and  his  father,  Ebenezer,  all  passed 
away  while  they  lived  there.  His  father  had  been  in 
the  cattle  business. 

Nephi  and  his  mother  continued  to  live  in 
Henrieville  until  his  mother  remarried  (Alma  Jensen). 

At  age  5,  Nephi  and  the  family  moved  to 
Kingston,  Utah  where  he  attended  school  for  one  year. 

The  next  year,  in  1901,  they  moved  to 
Blackfoot,  Idaho.  The  trip  took  them  all  summer,  as 
they  were  driving  a  herd  of  cattle  that  belonged  to 


Nephi's  father.  When  they  reached  Blackfoot,  the 
cattle  were  sold  in  order  to  buy  a  farm. 

He  attended  schools  at  Blackfoot  and  later 
near  Hamer. 

They  moved  from  Blackfoot  to  Camas  Creek, 
west  of  Hamer,  in  1906.  Nephi  helped  build  the  first 
school  there.  He  is  known  to  have  talked  of  the 
Indians,  outlaws,  and  grass  that  reached  a  horses 
belly.  Trout,  sage  hens,  and  pheasants  were  very 
plentiful  and  provided  a  good  share  of  the  living. 

They  moved  into  Hamer  in  1924.  Nephi's 
mother  died  there. 

Nephi  started  to  work  for  Wood  Live  Stock 
Company  at  age  13.  He  grubbed  brush  with  a  team 
and  log  chain.  By  the  time  he  was  16  he  was  a  full 
fledged  cowboy.  Nephi  was  excellent  with  a  rope  and 
could  catch  a  horse  with  a  loop  just  big  enough  to  go 
over  the  horses  head.  He  was  also  a  good  lay 
veterinarian. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  he  picked  up  the 
nick-name  "Spoon"  from  his  cowboy  friends. 
"Spooning"  or  going  out  with  the  girls  was  his  favorite 
pastime.  It  is  unknown  whether  the  name  came  from 
this  activity  or  from  an  incident  when  he  cooked  some 
pie  for  the  other  cowboys.  Anyway  the  name  stuck 
and  many  of  his  friends  didn't  know  he  had  any  other 
name. 

In  1918,  he  enlisted  in  the  Army  serving  in 
England  and  France,  Upon  his  return,  Wood  Live 
Stock  had  a  job  waiting  for  him. 

He  worked  his  way  up  to  cattle  foreman  and 
was  highly  respected  by  his  employers,  peers,  and 
fellow  cowboys. 

The  stock  market  crashed  in  1929  and  the 
country  was  gripped  in  a  great  depression.  In  1931, 
like  many  other  businesses  the  Wood  Live  Stock 
Company,  went  out  of  business. 

Nephi  married  Marian  Rowe  Beagles  April 
14,  1926,  at  Blackfoot. 

Marian  was  born  at  Bonner,  Montana,  April 
22,  1901. 

She  attended  schools  in  Montana,  Washington, 
Idaho,  and  was  graduated  from  high  school  in 
Laddonia,  Missouri.  In  Missouri  she  was  staying  with 
her  grandpa  and  grandma  Price. 

Marian's  mother,  Elizabeth  Price  Beagles, 
taught  school  at  Jacoby,  Warm  Springs  and  was 
teaching  at  Hamer.    Marian,  and  three  children, 
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"Bobby",  Norman  and  Betty  Jean,  were  living  with 
her  mother  when  she  and  Nephi  met.  Her  father  had 
passed  away  when  she  was  very  young. 

Her  oldest  son  "Bobby"  drowned  at  Sand  Hole 
Lake  at  age  13.  He  was  swimming  with  Leo 
Littlefield  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  His  body  was 
not  found  for  two  days.  "Red"  passed  away  at  Las 
Vegas  in  1984,  shortly  after  his  mother's  death,  and 
is  buried  in  Pocatello.  Her  oldest  daughter,  Betty  is 
still  living. 

Nephi  and  Marian  farmed  at  Hamer  (where 
"Wes"  Grover  lived),  Terreton,  and  on  Camas  Creek 
before  settling  where  the  family  ranch  is  now  located 
two  miles  south  of  Hamer. 


Daughter.  Bettv  Jean.  &  Marion-1976 

Marion  was  very  active  on  the  school  board  in 
her  younger  years,  helping  to  get  funding  for  the 
school  that  is  now  at  Hamer.  She  served  for  years  on 
the  Election  Board. 

They  were  members  of  the  LDS  Church. 
Nephi  belonged  to  the  Dubois  American  Legion  and 
was  a  Farm  Bureau  member. 

Together,  the  couple  started  a  Grade  A  Dairy, 
which  their  elder  son  still  operates. 

Marian  was  always  recognized  for  her 
spectacular  flower  gardens. 

Nephi  W.  Savage,  78,  passed  away  at  his 
home  of  an  apparent  heart  attack,  August  1,  1974.  He 
was  a  respected  rancher  and  farmer  in  the  Hamer 
area. 

Marion  continued  to  live  on  the  home  place 


with  son,  Neal  and  family  until  she  passed  away 


Neal  Savage  At  WLS  Reunion-1978 

March  16,  1984.    Both  Nephi  and  Marion  are  buried 
in  the  Idaho  Falls  Rose  Hill  Cemetery. 

Their  family  includes;  three  sons,  Neal  Savage 
of  Hamer,  Frank  Savage  of  Naperville,  Illinois,  and 
Dr.  David  Savage  of  Vancouver,  Washington;  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Blaine  (Mary  Lou)  Young  of 
Blackfoot;  two  step-children,  Mrs.  Betty  Jean 
McWilliams  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  and  Norman 
"Red"  Janes  of  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  one  deceased  was 
Bobby;  21  grandchildren  and  8  great-grandchildren. 
(No.  of  grandchildren  at  the  time  of  Marion's  death.) 

COMPILED  BY  MARION  SAVACE 


CHESTER  "CHET"  AND  MARY  SCHAEFER 


Ruth.  .Tanie.  Mary.  "Chet"  (Dubois) 
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I,  "Chet"  Schaefer,  was  employed  by  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  (CCC)  from  July  4,  1934 
to  June  20,  1936.  My  service  was  at  Headquarters 
and  Kooskia,  Idaho,  and  Palmdale,  California. 

My  employment  at  the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment 
Stiition  was  for  the  period  of  June  22,  1936  to  July  21, 
1966. 

While  I  was  employed  at  Dubois  I  saw  the 
experiment  station  increase  in  size  from  four 
dwellings,  an  office  building,  and  a  bunkhouse,  to  its 
present  size.  Sheep  sheds,  horse  barn  and  silo  were 
also  there  when  I  arrived.  I  was  responsible  for  most 
of  the  materials  for  the  buildings  constructed  while  I 
was  there.   At  that  time  bids  were  initiated  at  Dubois. 

When  World  War  II  broke  out,  I  was  the  first 
inducted  into  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  last  one  to 
return.  My  period  of  service  was  from  April  21, 
1942  to  June  29,  1946.  1  served  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Fargo,  North  Dakota,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming; 
Homestead  Air  Force  Base  and  Miami  Air  Force  Base 
in  Florida.  I  served  overseas  at  Sao  Luiz,  Brazil,  and 
Ascension  Island  350  miles  west  of  the  African  Coast. 

The  station  was  well  represented  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  If  I  recall  correctly  these  were  Elroy  Pohle, 
Henry  Keller,  Otis  Emik  and  Lowell  Wilson,  also 
Persh  Blaisdell. 

When  I  originally  arrived  at  Dubois,  Stanley 
L.  Smith  was  superintendent  and  John  A.  Stoehr 
assistant  superintendent,  and  Lee  C.  Jeffrey  was  labor 
foreman.  Others  employed  there  at  that  time  were 
Henry  Rasmussen,  Sr.,  Henry  Rasmussen,  Jr.,  "Fred" 
A.  Powell,  Walter  H.  Phillips,  Max  E,  Hohman  and 
Amy  Beauregard. 

Early  pictures  of  the  station  were  taken  by 
Raymond  H.  Harrison,  who  came  to  work  at  the 
Station  in  1937.  There  were  lots  of  his  pictures  in  the 
annual  reports  that  were  published  starting,  I  believe, 
in  1937. 

I  failed  to  mention  that  Dr.  Clair  E.  Terrill 
arrived  at  Dubois  two  weeks  after  my  arrival,  around 
July  3,  1936. 

Max  Fisher  was  clerk  at  the  Station,  accepting 
a  transfer  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  (I  think) 
about  a  month  before  I  appeared  on  the  scene.  I  think 
I  started  work  on  June  22,  1936. 

I  took  weather  readings  during  the  fall  and 
winter  months  of  those  early  years.  The  Forest  Service 
employees  took  care  of  such  during  the  spring  and 


summer  months.  My  first  winter  the  mean 
temperature  during  the  month  of  January  was  3 
degrees.  If  my  memory  is  accurate  we  had  five  three 
day  blizzards  during  the  month  of  January.  We  had 
very  little,  if  any,  snow  until  the  day  before 
Christmas.  It  started  snowing  the  day  before 
Christmas  and  by  New  Year's  we  had  to  bring  the 
sheep  in  from  the  winter  range. 

We  had  a  C.C.C.  camp  in  Dubois  during  my 
early  years  at  the  Station  and  the  C.C.  doctor  was  Dr. 
Heiligman.    He  came  in  handy  during  the  village  ills. 


MARY  SCHAEFER 


It  was  a  pretty  lucky  day  for  me  too,  when  I, 
Mary  Schaefer,  married  Chester  and  came  to  the 
Sheep  Station.  There  were  times  in  those  first  few 
years  that  I  felt  much  alone  and  so  far  away  from  my 
previous  life,  that  I  was  a  mite  unhappy.  However,  as 
the  years  passed,  the  girls  came  along,  I  met  more 
people  and  became  active  in  the  community  of  the 
Sheep  Station,  Dubois,  county,  and  especially  the  local 
Community  Baptist  Church,  so  that  it  was  soon  home 
to  me. 

When  our  youngest  was  7  and  starting  to 
school,  I  applied  for  and  got  a  job  at  the  station  office. 
However,  that  was  the  year  that  the  furnace  had  to  be 
replaced,  and  I  had  to  wait  another  year.  I  worked 
part  time  from  then  until  we  moved  to  Idaho  Falls  in 
1965.  I  worked  9  to  4  from  September  through  April 
and  had  summers  free. 

Our  oldest  daughter,  Jane,  graduated  from 
Clark  County  high  school  in  1965.  She  enrolled  in 
Idaho  State  University  that  fall,  graduating  as  a 
registered  nurse  four  years  later.  She  was  married  to 
James  Pierson  of  Kimberly  in  April  before  graduating 
in  June.  They  have  a  son,  Gregory  Scot  and  a 
daughter,  Alyssa,  and  have  lived  in  Pocatello  ever 
since.  James  is  employed  by  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad.  Jane  has  begun  the  first  of  three  summer 
sessions  at  the  University  of  Portland,  working  toward 
her  Masters  Degree.  She  has  been  teaching  part  time 
in  the  nursing  department  at  ISU  for  three  years  and 
when  she  obtains  her  masters,  she  will  be  eligible  to 
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work  full  time. 

Ruth  graduated  from  Idaho  Falls  High  School 
in  1967  and  that  fall  entered  ISU.  She  attended  her 
first  two  years  of  high  school  in  Dubois.  She  was 
married  to  Dennis  Sundberg  in  May  1970,  and  in  June 
1971  both  she  and  Dennis  were  graduated  from  ISU, 
she  with  a  degree  in  medical  technology  and  he  from 
the  architecture  department.  They  lived  a  year  in 
Pocatello,  then  moved  to  the  Boise  area.  She  interned 
for  a  year  at  St.  Alphonsus  Hospital  and  is  still 
working  there.  Dennis  secured  a  job  with  one  of  the 
oldest  architect  firms  in  Boise  and  is  still  with  them. 
In  1977  they  became  the  parents  of  their  first  child,  a 
son,  whom  they  named  Eric  Anthony. 

I  have  worked  three  different  places  since 
coming  to  Idaho  Falls  and  am  presently  planning  to 
retire  next  year  sometime  and  just  loaf.  "Chet" 
worked  for  four  or  five  years  after  coming  to  Idaho 
Falls  and  since  then  has  only  done  income  tax  work  in 
season,  working  both  for  himself  and  H&R  Block.  As 
far  as  I'm  concerned,  I  enjoyed  living  in  Clark  County 
while  we  were  there  but,  find  that  when  one  moves 
away,  they  get  involved  in  the  locality  they  move  to, 
and  tho  Dubois  and  the  Sheep  Station  are  not  very  far 
away,  it  seems  we  don't  get  back  very  often. 
NOTE:  "Chet"  has  since  passed  away  and  is  buried 
in  Idaho  Falls.  Mary  continues  to  make  Idaho  Falls 
her  home,  keeping  herself  busy  with  work  involved  in 
the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star,  and  most  of  all  witii  the 
grand-children. 

COMPILED  BY  "CHET"&  MARY  SCHAEFER\79 


THE  SCHALLER  FAMILIES 


Eliza  &  "Charley"  Homestead 


Three  brothers  from  the  littie  town  of 
Saguache,  Colorado,  decided  they  would  leave  there 
and  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  new  state  of  Idaho  which 
had  just  become  a  state  nine  years  before. 

"Fred",  "Sam"  and  Charles  (Charley)  Schaller 
decided  to  settie  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Camas 
Meadow  Valley,  not  far  from  the  littie  town  of  Idmon. 
They  each  homesteaded  their  own  piece  of  land  in  the 
Camas  Creek  and  Spring  Creek  areas  in  1889. 

Here  all  three  eventually  married:  Fred  to 
Anna  Martin,  "Sam"  to  Clara  Devaney  and  "Charley" 
to  Eliza  Campbell.  "Fred"  and  Anna  never  had  any 
children.  "Sam"  and  Clara  had  seven  children  and 
"Charley"  and  Eliza  had  four  girls,  Margaret,  Ruth, 
Bessie,  and  Frances. 

I  will  elaborate  more  on  the  "Charley" 
Schaller  family  since  I  am  one  of  the  four  girls. 

Our  mother,  Eliza,  came  from  Scotiand  when 
she  was  nineteen.  Her  brothers,  Donald,  Jim,  Jack, 
and  Charles  Campbell,  and  her  sister,  Annie,  had 
come  to  Idaho  several  years  before.  Jack  and  Charles 
Campbell  settied  at  Rattiesnake,  about  ten  miles  east 
of  Spencer.  Donald  and  Annie  Campbell  settied  in 
Montana,  and  Jim  left  for  tiie  Yukon  Territory.  They 
never  heard  from  him  again. 

Jack  married  Jessie  Wakefield  Phelps,  and 
Charles  married  May  Baxter.  Jack  and  Jessie  had  no 
children.  Charles  and  May  were  blessed  with  a  baby 
boy,  but  tragedy  struck  and  May  died  of 
complications,  leaving  this  small  child.  The  Baxter 
grandparents  took  die  baby,  Charles,  to  raise. 

The  two  brothers  became  sheep  men  and  lived 
in  this  area  for  many  years.  Jack  and  Jessie  moved  to 
Clarkston,  Washington,  and  Charles  Campbell  moved 
to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Their  father,  John,  and 
sister,  Eliza,  decided  to  join  them  at  Rattiesnake. 
They  came  from  Scotiand  and  lived  for  several  years 
up  Rattiesnake  Canyon.  Later  Eliza  married 
"Charley"  Schaller,  and  she  took  her  father  with  her 
to  live  with  them. 

We  four  girls  enjoyed  the  companionship  of 
Grandpa  Campbell.  No  one  could  make  whisties  out 
of  willows  like  he  could.  There  never  was  a  better 
fisherman  anywhere  around.  He  kept  us  in  fish  which 
he  caught  in  Camas  and  Spring  Creek,  and  in 
vegetables  which  he  harvested  from  the  large 
vegetable  garden  on  the  farm. 

Growing  up  in  the  Meadows  proved  to  be  a 
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challenge.  We  had  no  indcx^r  plumbing,  no  electricity, 
and  no  telephone  service.  Our  folks  tried  several 
kinds  of  lighting  such  as  a  delco  light  plant,  gas  lights, 
etc.;  but  the  ones  we  used  most  were  kerosene  lights. 

Our  wants  were  simple.  We  made  our  own 
fun  such  as  horseback  riding,  jumping  the  ditches  with 
horses  or  racing  them  up  and  down  the  lanes.  We 
skied  in  the  winter.  We  loved  our  big  dolls  that  our 
mother  made  for  us.  She  sent  off  for  real  China 
heads,  hands,  and  feet  and  then  would  make  the 
bodies  herself. 

There  was  always  work  of  one  kind  or  another 
on  the  farm.  It  seemed  like  the  folks  never  had  time 
to  go  to  bed.  They  were  always  working  into  the  wee 
hours  of  the  morning  and  then  would  be  up  at  the 
crack  of  dawn.  Mother  would  render  the  lard  to  make 
her  own  soap.  She  made  the  best  cheese  and  butter, 
and,  oh,  those  hot  homemade  rolls  and  bread  that 
would  be  there  when  we  arrived  home  from  school! 
We  could  smell  the  aroma  of  homemade  bread  about 
the  time  we  made  the  last  bend  in  the  road. 

With  us  girls  it  was  always  hurry  and  get  up 
so  we  could  help  with  one  kind  of  work  or  another. 
We  always  helped  with  the  haying,  mowing,  raking  or 
driving  the  stacker  horse  to  bring  the  hay  up  on  the 
stack.  We  had  cows  to  milk.  We  also  had  to  take 
them  back  to  the  pasture  on  horseback.  Then  early  in 
the  morning  we  would  bring  them  back  from  the 
pasture.  We  helped  in  the  vegetable  garden;  and  since 
our  mother  was  a  lover  of  flowers,  we  used  to  help 
her  water  the  flower  beds  by  carrying  the  water  from 
the  ditch  in  the  buckets.  That  must  be  where  the 
bucket  brigade  originated. 

After  the  milking  was  over,  then  came  the 
separating.  It  seemed  like  ages  to  watch  mom  fill  the 
ten-gallon  cream  can  with  that  rich,  thick  separated 
cream.  I  can't  recall  how  many  days  it  took  to  fill  the 
can,  but  it  took  many.  When  it  was  full,  they  would 
send  the  can  off  on  the  mail  truck  or  sleigh,  depending 
on  the  time  of  year,  to  be  delivered  to  its  destination. 
Many  times  all  they  received  from  it  was  four  to  eight 
dollars. 

In  the  fall  father  would  hitch  up  the 
buckboard,  and  head  for  St.  Anthony  for  our  winter's 
supply  of  dried  fruit,  flour,  sugar,  apples  and  anything 
else  it  took  to  get  us  through  the  long  winter. 

The  winters  were  long  and  very  severe  with  deep 
snow  and  howling  winds.     Many  days  we  couldn't 


attend  the  two-room,  eight  grades  school  at  Idmon 
because  of  the  blizzards.  We  could  expect  snow  from 
November  to  May. 

An  article  appeared  in  the  Teton  Peaks 
Chronicle  on  May  2,  1912,  that  read,  "Mr.  Charley 
Schaller  rode  his  horse  across  the  desert  from  Kilgore 
to  St.  Anthony,  and  he  reported,  if  the  weather  stayed 
favorable,  a  team  and  wagon  could  be  driven  across 
the  road  in  a  few  days." 

In  the  spring,  the  snow  would  get  soft  beside 
the  hard,  built-up  snow-packed  road;  and  if  the  sleigh 
happened  to  slip  off  the  road,  the  horses  had  a  hard 
time  floundering  in  the  snow  trying  to  get  themselves 
and  the  sleigh  back  on  the  road  again.  It  wasn't 
unusual  for  a  load  of  hay  to  tip  over  from  sliding  off 
the  road. 


,«**1JW>« 


"Charlie".  Eliza  Holding  Francis. 
Margaret.  Bessie.  Ruth 

With  all  the  hard  work  that  comes  from  living 
on  a  farm,  I  feel  those  who  have  never  experienced  it 
have  missed  much.  Where  else  could  you  go  to  watch 
and  listen  to  the  springtime  unfold,  with  the  ice 
making  weird,  crackling  sounds  as  it  was  breaking  up 
on  Camas  and  Spring  Creek;  the  thousands  and 
thousands  of  blackbirds  in  the  willows,  each  insisting 
on  being  heard  as  they  were  trying  to  outdo  each  other 
in  song  as  they  arrived;  the  strolling  through  the 
meadows,  the  gathering  of  the  first  buttercups,  blue 
bells  and  johnny-jump-ups  as  they  burst  into  bloom; 
watching  the  baby  lambs  playing  on  the  ditch  banks. 
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jumping  high  in  the  air  and  playing  tag  with  each 
other;  the  baby  colts,  streaking  across  the  pasture 
outdoing  the  best  horse  race  at  the  Kentucky  Derby; 
the  old  mother  hen  scratching  for  a  worm  to  feed  the 
many  little  downy  chicks;  the  joyous  times  when  the 
fruit  peddler  would  come,  and  all  of  us  hoping  mom 
would  get  a  big  watermelon,  apples  and  some 
cantaloupe;  the  big  Fourth-of-July  celebration  when  all 
of  the  people  of  the  Meadows  would  meet  at  the  rodeo 
grounds  to  watch  the  hometown  cowboys  put  on  a 
great  show;  and  always  the  picnic  before  with  fried 
chicken  and  a  big  freezer  of  homemade  ice  cream. 

Fred  and  Sam  Schaller  moved  from  the 
Meadows  while  we  girls  were  still  in  grade  school. 
Fred  moved  to  Sequim,  Washington,  and  Sam  moved 
to  Bonners  Ferry,  Idaho.  The  "Charley"  Schaller 
family  stayed  for  many  years  after  all  the  girls  had 
grown  up  and  moved  away. 

COMPILED  BY  BESSIE  S.  WILLIAMS/DAUGHTER 


BIRCH  SCOTT 

Birch  Scott  lived  in  the  Birch  Creek  Valley  up 
at  Scott's  Peak.  He  had  a  ranch  on  which  he  ran 
sheep.  Apparently  during  hard  times  he  lost  his  own 
sheep,  however,  he  was  still  trying  to  hold  on  to  his 
ranch. 

He  worked  out  a  business  deal  with  Denning 
and  Clark,  to  take  two  bands  of  their  sheep  and  run 
them  on  his  operation  at  Birch  Creek,  with  an  option 
to  eventually  buy  these  sheep.  Actually,  he  was 
desperately  attempting  to  hold  his  ranch  together  for 
another  year,  which  he  did,  but  for  only  a  couple  of 
years. 

His  son-in-law  was  going  to  tend  his  sheep 
camp  on  the  summer  range,  which  was  located  in 
some  rough  country.  All  supplies  had  to  be  packed  in 
on  pack  horses  to  the  camp  headquarters.  However, 
when  they  started  to  get  ready  to  trail  the  Denning  and 
Clark  sheep,  the  son-in-law  quit  his  job,  because  he 
sensed  trouble  coming. 

Chastain  came  up  to  see  me,  Johnny  Zweifel, 
and  asked  if  I  would  go  over  and  pack  the  camp  for 
old  "Matt"  Cockrell,  who  was  a  one  arm  guy,  who 
had  been  hired  to  go  out  with  the  sheep.    I'd  worked 


for  Denning  and  Clark  for  years.  I  also  remembered 
"Matt"  with  his  hook  arm,  as  I  had  known  him  for 
years.  So,  I  said,  "Ya,  sure  I'll  go  up."  I  went  and 
helped  him  pack  his  summer  supplies.  I  then  went  to 
the  ranch  and  Scott  directed  me  as  to  where  their  trail 
was  located;  he  said,  "You  go  right  up  that  hill  and  on 
over  to  the  Idaho  Line,  and  if  anybody  comes  to  stop 
you,  you  send  them  back  to  me." 

We  had  just  started  and  a  man  did  come,  a 
one  legged  man  with  a  wooden  leg.  He  was  on  a  big 
bay  horse.  He  was  a  whooping  and  coming  as  fast  as 
he  could.  He  rode  right  up  through  the  middle  of  our 
sheep  and  up  to  me,  then  started  cussing  the  heck  out 
of  me.  "What  the  heck  are  you  doing  out  here  with 
these  sheep!"  I  said,  "Go  see  Scott,  he's  up  at  the 
ranch."  So  away  he  rode,  directly  for  the  ranch.  He 
was  whipping  on  both  sides  of  that  poor  horse, 
heading  for  the  ranch.  He  had  about  a  2  mile  ride, 
and  when  he  arrived,  Scott  was  gone. 

Old  "Matt"  and  I  kept  going  up  the  trail,  then 
stopped  at  the  water  hole  to  bed  down  for  the  night. 

"Matt"  said,  "don't  turn  the  horses  out,  we'd 
better  stake  them  so  we  could  get  to  them  in  a  hurry, 
if  we  need  to,"  Well,  about  two  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  "Matt"  poked  me  in  the  ribs  and  said,  "Hey, 
get  up  and  get  them  horses,  let's  get  the  heck  out  of 
here."  So  I  did,  then  packed  our  camp,  woke  up  the 
sheep,  and  got  them  heading  up  the  trail  to  the  top, 
towards  the  good  old  Idaho  side. 

Later  that  morning,  we  noticed  five  or  six 
horsemen  down  below,  right  where  we  had  camped. 
They  stopped,  looked  around,  and  soon  spotted  us  up 
on  top.  We  just  moved  back  enough  to  make  sure  we 
were  on  the  Idaho  side.  They  never  did  come  up  to 
meet  us. 

After  about  10  or  12  years,  I  was  hauling  hay 
to  Sonny  Peterson  out  of  Dell,  Montana.  I  was  telling 
him  about  that  rough  night  we  had  trailing  sheep.  He 
started  laughing.  He  said,  "You  know  how  lucky  you 
guys  were?"  I  said,  "No,  why?"  He  said,  "Those 
riders  came  out  to  your  camp  with  one  purpose  in 
mind,  they  had  orders  to  kill  both  of  you  guys.  They 
wanted  me  to  go  with  them,  but  I  said  I  wouldn't  have 
anything  to  do  v^th  a  killing.  If  you  guys  would  have 
been  still  on  the  Montana  side,  you  more  than  likely 
would  have  been  shot  in  your  beds." 

This  matter  went  on  for  sometime,  apparently 
Birch  Scott  got  one  or  two  men  killed  after  that  first 
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incident,  so  I'm  told. 

TAPKD  BY  BIS/ rOLl)  BY  .lOllNNY  ZWEIFEL 


W.A.  SCOTT 

The  first  actual  settler  at  the  head  of  Birch 
Creek  was  W.A.  Scott.  Scott  built  several  cabins, 
then  fenced  his  land  in  1882.  Here  he  was  able  to  cut 
and  sell  wild  hay  to  passing  travelers  and  to  the  stage 
stations.  Apparently  he  raised  horses.  They  brought 
a  good  price,  as  horses  were  the  mode  of  travel  in 
those  pioneer  days.  His  wife  maintained  a  stopping 
place. 

Mr.  Scott  came  to  Birch  Creek  from  Nevada, 
where  he  had  been  working  as  a  stage  driver. 

Scott  first  located  his  mine,  the  Scott  Mine,  in 
1885.  It  was  later  relocated  in  1888  by  Mr.  Scott.  A 
third  filing  on  the  Scott  Mine  was  in  1901  by  Scott 
and  Burk.  The  mines  total  production  was  estimated 
at  $65,000. 

L.  R.  Green  took  over  the  Scott  mine  on  a 
contract  basis. 

COMPILED  BY  PEARL  M.  OBERG/HARRIET  SIIENTON 


"SHAMROCK" 


"Shamrock's  Grave  Marker 


The  first  time  that  John  said  he  remembers 


"Shamrock",  was  when  their  family  was  moving  out 
to  Middle  Creek.  We  were  camped  close  to  Hamer 
and  when  we  moved  out  the  next  morning,  I  met  this 
fellow  called  Shamrock.  He  was  going  out  with  his 
sheep,  and  he  had  a  peg  leg,  that  I  well  remember.  I 
was  talking  to  him  as  I  walked  along  side  of  him  for 
awhile.  It  was  later  after  I  had  grown  older  and 
bought  myself  a  truck  that  I  got  to  know  a  little  bit 
about  "Shamrock". 

It  was  around  1933  and  I  was  hauling  his  wool 
down  to  Idaho  Falls  to  the  Bonded  Warehouse.  They 
would  have  you  pull  in  there  and  have  you  back  down 
into  the  basement.  I  hadn't  backed  down  anything  like 
this  and  I  was  about  half  scared  to  do  it.  They  had  a 
man  there  helping  direct  me.  He  yelled,  "What  name 
goes  on  this  wool?"  The  fellow  had  a  paint  brush  and 
a  can  of  paint.  I  yelled  back,  "  Shamrock."  That  was 
all  I  knew  him  by.  Shamrock  walked  back  down  there 
and  saw  what  name  they  were  putting  on  his  wool. 
He  was  one  of  those  loud  talking  fellows,  you  could 
hear  him  from  a  long  way  off.  He  let  a  yell  out  of 
him  and  told  that  fellow  to  put  C.J.  Randbar  on  the 
wool. 

He  only  had  one  leg,  but  John  also  thought  he 
was  part  Indian.  It  went  on  for  quite  a  few  years, 
then  one  day  a  women  showed  up  from  Oaklahoma. 
She  met  up  with  a  fellow  called  Brazeal,  who  lived  on 
Crooked  Creek,  and  told  him  she  was  "Shamrock's" 
wife  and  she  heard  be  was  living  nearby.  She  claimed 
Shamrock  had  been  gone  15  or  20  years.  When  asked 
why  she  hadn't  come  with  Shamrock,  she  said,  "one 
morning  he  just  hooked  up  his  team  of  mules  to  his 
wagon,  got  up  on  his  high  seat  and  yelled  down  at 
her,  are  you  going  with  me?"  He  then  hit  the  mules 
with  his  lines  and  off  he  went. 

"Shamrock"  (C.J.  Randbar),  I  have  been  told, 
was  buried  at  Devils  Gap  up  by  Crooked  Creek.  His 
burial  was  right  on  top  of  the  ridge  and  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  back.  What  services  they  held  was 
at  Devils  Gap.  I  know  this  was  so  because  Henry 
Chandler  was  the  LDS  Bishop  in  Dubois,  and  my 
Uncle  Henry  took  a  few  people  out  there  with  him,  so 
they  must  have  held  the  services  for  him  there.  Then- 
others  claim  he  is  buried  in  the  Dubois  Cemetery-- 
Who  Knows!!! 

STORY  TOLD  BY  .lOlIN  ZWEIFEL  ON  TAPE/COMPILED 
BY  BONNIE  STODDARD 
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LEON  CLIFFORD  SHARP 

Leon  Clifford  Sharp,  was  employed  as  a 
Sheep  Herder,  working  for  the  University  of  Idaho,  in 
the  mid  1960s. 

Leon  was  born  December  27,  1914,  at 
Rexburg,  Idaho.  He  attended  grade  school  at  Camas, 
Idaho. 

Some  of  his  earlier  places  of  employment 
included:  Bob  Wilson  at  Grand  Hotel  in  Idaho  Falls; 
Melody  Music  Store  in  Idaho  Falls;  Murphy  Finance, 
Idaho  Falls;  Dee  Blanchard,  Chester,  Idaho;  Allan  T. 
Hampson,  Shelley,  Idaho,  and  Asa  Perke  at  Leslie, 
Idaho. 

COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD 


HAZEL  ROSE  ALBRETSEN  SHARROCK 


Hazel 

Hazel  was  born  October  22,  1915,  in  Dubois, 
Idaho,  the  second  daughter  of  Arthur  Marius 
Albretsen  knd  Esther  Wilson  Albretsen.  She  was  not 
a  well  child,  suffering  from  stomach  upsets  as  an 
infant.  Mother  carried  her  on  her  hip  throughout  the 
day  managing  to  do  housework,  cooking,  etc.  with 
one  hand.  Hazel  suffered  from  these  stomach  upsets 
all  her  life.  She  was  just  six  years  of  age  when  her 
mother  died.    There  were  three  children  and  Arthur 


kept  them  together  and  played  the  role  of  both  mother 
and  father.  Aunt  Janice,  Esther's  younger  sister, 
stayed  with  the  family  for  a  while  with  her  two 
children,  Violet  and  Dorothy  Milton.  Aunt  Janice 
returned  to  Salt  Lake  City  upon  learning  by  telegram 
of  the  death  of  her  husband,  Sam  Milton,  who  was 
disabled  and  in  a  Veterans'  Home  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Rhea,  the  eldest  child,  was  just  a  shade  short 
of  11  years  of  age,  but  she  took  charge  of  the 
household,  cooking,  shopping,  housework,  etc.  and 
Arthur  really  depended  upon  her.  Arthur  was 
determined  to  keep  his  children  together  and  not  have 
them  farmed  out  to  relatives  and  separated.  He 
wanted  his  girls  to  know  and  love  each  other.  Hazel 
took  care  of  Dorothy  most  of  the  time  until  she  was 
old  enough  to  attend  school.  Hazel  and  Dorothy  were 
fortunate  enough  to  live  in  the  same  area  in  California 
most  of  their  lives,  so  there  were  many  times  when 
each  could  call  upon  the  other. 

Hazel  was  friendly  and  ambitious  as  a 
youngster.  She  made  friends  with  neighbors  on 
several  occasions  and  would  be  called  upon  to  do  baby 
sitting,  light  housework,  or  dishes,  or  peel  vegetables, 
and  many  times  earned  some  small  change,  and  she 
would  always  share  with  Dorothy  when  she  spent  that 
change.  She  always  purchased  two  items,  one  for 
little  sister.  Many  people  who  worked  for  the  railroad 
lived  on  Railroad  Avenue  and  Hazel  knew  them  all. 
One  such  couple  was  Verla  and  DeWitt  Norman  and 
they  took  Hazel  with  them  on  what  was  to  be  her  first 
trip  to  Yellowstone. 

Arthur  and  his  three  girls  moved  to  Salt  Lake 
City  in  1929  and  lived  there  one  year.  It  was  a 
difficult  year  at  the  beginning  of  the  Great  Depression. 
Arthur  returned  to  Dubois  in  the  Spring  to  look  for 
work  and  then  returned  to  Salt  Lake  City  in  the  fall  to 
bring  his  family  back  to  Dubois.  Rhea  was  working 
and  chose  to  remain  in  Salt  Lake  City,  but  Hazel  and 
Dorothy  returned  to  Dubois  with  Arthur.  He  did  odd 
jobs  and  at  the  death  of  "Jim"  Conrad,  the  Janitor  at 
the  school  house,  he  was  hired  for  that  position.  He 
served  in  this  position  until  his  death  in  1946.  Hazel 
and  Dorothy  took  care  of  the  house  and  cooked  the 
meals.  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  the  three  of  them 
worked  together  washing  windows  and  cleaning  the 
school  house  to  make  it  ready  to  welcome  students  at 
the  beginning  of  school. 

Rhea  returned  from  Salt  Lake  City  within 
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about  a  year  to  be  with  her  family  and  she  returned  to 
high  school  and  graduated  in  Dubois.  She  then  went 
to  work  for  "Jim"  and  Jessie  Paul  at  the  Legion  Cafe 
as  a  waitress.  She  continued  working  for  several 
years. 

Hazel  and  Dorothy  continued  on  in  school. 
Hazel  graduated  in  1933  and  kept  the  house  for  all  of 
us  for  the  next  couple  of  years  while  Dorothy  worked 
towards  her  graduation. 

Hazel  was  very  active  in  sports  and 
participated  in  both  baseball  and  basketball,  which  was 
the  extent  of  the  girls  sports  at  the  time.  She  was 
pitcher  on  the  girls'  baseball  team  all  during  her  high 
school  years  and  also  played  basketball.  She 
participated  also  in  many  high  school  plays.  The 
family  has  all  of  the  scripts  used  in  these  plays—Hazel 
kept  them  all.  She  graduated  from  high  school  in 
1933. 

Hazel  resembled  her  mother's  family  more 
than  the  other  girls,  but  there  was  still  a  striking 
resemblance  among  all  three.  About  1935  the  family 
had  a  visit  from  the  mother's  older  sister,  Lillian  Rice 
and  her  husband,  Frank  B.  Rice,  from  Oakland, 
California.  She  resembled  very  much  this  aunt  who 
had  no  children,  and  she  offered  Hazel  the  opportunity 
of  coming  to  California,  staying  with  her  and  going  on 
to  school.  She  accepted  and  went  to  school  in 
Oakland,  California,  for  a  year,  returning  home  in  the 
summer  of  1936.  In  the  fall  of  1936,  Hazel  returned 
to  Oakland,  California,  and  was  married  to  Roy 
Webster.  She  asked  Dorothy  to  come  stay  with  them 
and  the  two  girls  attended  Merritt  Business  School  in 
Oakland  together. 

She  had  some  excellent  teachers  and  became 
interested  in  Accounting  which  she  pursued  and 
followed  as  a  livelihood  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  Later, 
she  also  earned  credits  from  night  classes  at  the 
University  of  California  Extension,  furthering  her 
knowledge  of  accounting.  Originally,  she  was 
working  toward  a  degree,  but  gave  it  up  because  of 
transportation  problems— it  was  rough  in  the  days 
before  freeways. 

During  World  War  II,  Hazel  and  Dorothy 
took  a  small  apartment  while  Hazel's  husband,  Roy 
Webster,  was  overseas  with  the  Navy.  The  apartment 
was  located  on  the  third  floor  with  no  elevators  so 
there  was  plenty  of  daily  exercise.  Roy  returned  and 
was  sent  to  the  Naval  Facility  at  San  Diego.    Hazel 


joined  him  there  and  they  lived  in  San  Diego  for  the 
duration  of  the  War. 

In  early  years,  Hazel  worked  for  Montgomery 
Ward.  A  general  strike  was  called  in  the  area  and 
Montgomery  Ward  continued  to  stay  on  strike  for 
about  six  weeks.  She  decided  it  was  a  good  time  to 
go  to  Dubois  for  a  visit.  She  didn't  inform  anyone 
she  was  coming,  got  on  a  Greyhound  Bus  and  arrived 
in  Dubois  at  midnight.  No  one  locked  their  doors  in 
those  days,  so  she  walked  to  Rhea  and  Blaine's, 
quietly  got  in  the  back  door,  curled  up  on  the  couch 
and  went  to  sleep.  Blaine  found  her  there  in  the 
morning  and  was  very  surprised.  She  continued  to 
stay  on  there  until  the  strike  was  ended,  approximately 
a  month.  The  family  have  always  been  happy  that 
Hazel  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  for  a  long 
visit  because  it  was  probably  the  last  visit  of  any 
length  she  had  with  Arthur  because  this  was  just  prior 
to  his  death  in  1946. 

Hazel  was  very  sports  minded— participating  as 
well  as  watching.  In  her  early  thirties,  she  became 
interested  in  swimming.  She  went  faithfully  to  the 
YWC  A  in  Oakland  on  Saturdays  for  a  couple  of  years 
and  took  lessons.  She  learned  several  strokes  and 
became  pretty  good.  Even  after  the  lessons,  she 
would  swim  occasionally,  and  more  often  when  there 
was  a  pool  in  connection  with  the  apartment  where  she 
lived.  Another  incident  her  sister  recalls  was  when 
she  took  up  golfing  for  a  while  and  she  and  Ann,  her 
niece,  would  go  out  to  the  driving  range,  buy  a  bucket 
of  balls  and  practice  their  swing.  In  later  years,  after 
she  married  Dick  Sharrock,  they  would  purchase 
season  tickets  every  year  for  the  Oakland  Coliseum 
until  about  five  years  ago.  She  was  an  avid  football 
fan. 

She  was  anxious  to  own  her  own  home  and 
she  purchased  a  two-bedroom  home  on  the  outskirts  of 
Oakland  about  1948.  It  was  a  tract  house.  Dorothy 
and  daughter,  Ann,  lived  there  with  her  for  about  6  to 
7  years.  This  was  a  considerable  distance  from  her 
work  and  without  freeways,  it  was  difficult  getting  to 
work,  so  she  purchased  a  car  and  learned  to  drive  at 
about  the  age  40. 

She  was  an  avid  gardener  and  kept  plants 
throughout  this  apartment  for  the  25  years  they  were 
married.  They  lived  on  the  third  floor  overlooking  the 
beach  and  San  Francisco  from  their  balcony.  The 
balcony  was  her  garden  and  she  had  about  12  to  15 
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plants  there-some  blooming  and  some  not--but  she 
enjoyed  them  and  tended  them  with  TLC. 

She  had  a  lot  of  hobbies.  Probably  she 
inherited  a  love  of  handwork  from  her  mother's 
family.  Although  she  had  no  one  to  instruct  her,  she 
would  get  books  and  teach  herself.  She  did  some 
embroidery,  taught  herself  to  crochet  and  to  tat  which 
is  practically  a  lost  art.  She  also  did  various  other 
handwork  which  was  offered  by  companies  through 
magazines  from  time  to  time.  She  rarely  wasted  time- 
-she  was  always  busy. 

Hazel  was  very  found  of  her  two  nieces, 
Esther  Waring  Vadnais  and  Ann  Chastain  Call.  It  is 
unfortunate  she  had  no  children  of  her  own.  She  was 
divorced  from  Roy  Webster  about  1947  and  married 
Richard  D.  Sharrock  in  1965.  They  had  a  good  life 
together,  and  after  both  retired,  they  liked  to  travel. 
They  took  many  small  trips  throughout  California— 
"Dick"  belonged  to  a  club  which  planned  a  lot  of 
traveling.  They  traveled  widely  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  from  Alaska  to  the  Caribbean,  the 
Spanish  Main  and  Panama  Canal,  Mexico,  and  5  times 
to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  They  were  very  happy  and 
constantly  on  the  go  those  last  ten  years. 

She  was  ambitious,  hard  working,  generous, 
intelligent,  honest  to  a  fault,  and  loving.  She  helped 
many  people  during  her  life  time  and  never 
complained  or  pushed  anyone  for  repayment.  She 
died  in  her  sleep  while  sitting  in  a  chair  in  the  early 
hours  of  October  5,  1989.  She  had  been  watching 
television—it  was  still  on.  No  one  was  aware  of  any 
health  problems.  Her  husband,  Richard  D.  Sharrock, 
died  February  15,  1990,  and  was  buried  in  his  home 
town  of  Gallon,  Ohio,  as  was  his  request.  Hazel  had 
requested  many  years  ago  that  she  would  like  her  final 
resting  place  to  be  in  the  Dubois  Cemetery  at  Dubois, 
Idaho,  where  she  had  purchased  lots,  and  so  her 
wishes  were  followed. 

COMPILED  BY  DOROTHY  ALBRETSEN  CHASTAIN/SISTER 


SHEAR  BROTHERS 

The  Shear  brothers  -  "Louie,"  Alfred,  "Jake"  and 
Peter,  were  great  uncles  of  sisters,  Harriet  Winsper 
Shenton,  and  the  late  Marion  Winsper  Sullivan.  They 
became  some  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Blue  Creek- 


located  in  the  vicinity  that  was  later  known  as  Winsper 
and  the  Birch  Creek  Valley. 

In  August,  1907,  Marion  and  Harriet  traveled 
west  to  Idaho  with  their  mother,  Rose  Winsper,  by 
train.  They  joined  their  father,  John  L.  Winsper,  who 
had  come  west  about  a  year  prior  for  his  health,  and 
to  visit  his  uncles,  the  Shear  brothers.  Marion  was  9 
years  old,  while  Harriet  was  not  quite  3  years. 


Shear's 


home  at  0€ 


Blue 
Creek 


The  Shear  brothers  horhesteaded  land 
adjoining  the  Abshire  Ranch,  at  Blue  Creek,  which 
was  operated  at  this  time  by  Callison  Free  Singer. 
(George  W.  Abshier,  patented  320  acres  homestead 
land  on  May  23,  1889;  Jacob  "Jake"  Shear  patented 
320  acres  August  11,  1910;  Susan  M.  Klein,  patented 
320  acres,  January  15,  1918-all  Blue  Creek 
homesteads  boardered  each  other.)  The  first  house 
was  built  along  Blue  Creek  in  1902  by  the  "Jake" 
Shear  family.  Water  flowed  from  spring  water  down 
the  Blue  Creek  Canyon.  The  home  was  surrounded 
by  a  grove  of  cottonwood  trees.  Singer  sold  his  Blue 
Creek  Ranch  to  the  Shear  Brothers  in  the  late  1880s. 
Peter  died  while  he  was  living  on  his  homestead  at 
Mud  Flat,  north  of  Nicholia  (now  the  Double  D 
ranch),  in  the  Birch  creek  valley.  He  was  buried  at 
the  Nicholia  Cemetery  in  1901.  His  brother  Jake,  of 
the  Blue  Creek  Ranch,  was  buried  there  in  1912,  also. 
The  Shear  Brothers  also  owned  interests  at  one  time 
in  the  Viola  mine  of  the  same  area. 

The  Harriet  Virginia  mine,  located  near  the 
Viola  mine,  was  named  for  Harriet  Winsper  Shenton 

"Air  Shear  was  a  miner.  When  he  moved  to 
Nicholia  from  Gilmore,  the  John  L.  Winsper  family 
moved  into  his  home  in  Gilmore. 

Marion  attended  school  for  2  months  at 
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Shear. 

Harriet 
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Gilmore.  School  was  held  in  a  tent  and  taught  by  a 
teacher  from  Salmon.  At  this  time  they  only  held 
summer  school.  In  the  fall  their  teacher  returned  to 
Salmon  for  another  teaching  job. 

Winspers  lived  at  Gilmore  until  January  of 
1908,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mine  closed  down  in  the 
late  fall.  Alfred  Shear  helped  Winspers  move,  this 
time  to  Nicholia.  August  23  of  1908,  Eleanor 
Winsper  was  born  at  Nicholia,  the  youngest  sister  of 
Marion  and  Harriet.  She  lived  until  she  was  sixteen 
years  old,  then,  as  a  result  of  a  bad  heart  she  passed 
away.  Shortly  before  Eleanor  was  born,  Marion  and 
Harriet's  grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C. 
Winsper,  came  out  from  Ohio  to  Nicholia.  The 
grandparents,  liking  the  area,  decided  to  also  take  up 
a  homestead  at  Winsper.  Henry  Winsper,  being  a 
Civil  War  Veteran,  could  prove  up  on  his  claim  in 
three  years,  while  it  took  John  L.  Winsper  five  years. 
About  a  year  later  Marion  and  her  grandmother 
Winsper  left  for  Ohio.  Mrs.  Winsper  went  back  home 
to  get  her  household  goods  to  ship  west  to  their 
homestead,  while  Marion  stayed  in  Ohio  with  her 
father's  sisters  to  attend  school.  Marion  was  back  and 
forth  to  Ohio  until  she  finished  high  school. 

After  losing  her  husband,  Mrs.  Susan  Klein  and  a 
son,  John,  had  come  to  Winsper  from  Texas,  to  visit 
the  Shear  brothers.  Susan  was  John  L.  Winsper's 
mother's  sister.  Mrs.  Klein  fell  in  love  with  the  Blue 
Creek  Ranch  and  bought  it  from  the  Shear  Brothers. 

Lx)uie  Shear  passed  away;  however,  the  family 
does  not  have  record  of  his  burial.  Alfred  was  buried 
at  Idaho  Falls,  while  Jake  and  Peter  were  buried  at 
Nicholia,  near  the  Shear  ranch. 

Mrs.  Susan  Klein  passed  away,  but  her  son 


John  stayed  on  at  the  ranch.  John  married  a  former 
sweetheart  from  back  east,  Gladys,  who  joined  him  at 
the  ranch,  where  they  lived  until  they  sold  out  about 
1947.  They  returned  to  their  old  home  in  Galesburg, 
Illinois  after  selling  to  Ken  and  Pearl  Stoddard  this 
time.  John  had  two  brothers  in  midwest,  who  were 
doctors.  John  and  Gladys  maintained  the  Winsper 
Post  Office  when  it  was  moved  from  the  Winsper  site 
for  several  years  until  they  sold  the  ranch.  The  Post 
Office  was  then  maintained  at  Lidy  Hot  Springs. 

HISTORY  RESEARCH  BY  HARRIET  WINSPER  SHENTON 
AND  MARION  WINSPER  SULLIVAN.COMPILED  BY  B.IS 


HOLLIS  AND  HARRIET 
WINSPER  SHENTON 


Harriet 

& 
Hollis 


It  is  said  that  a  nurse  is  made  up  of  one  cup 
gentleness,  two  cups  sympathy,  and  three  cups 
knowledge,  spiced  with  additional  dashes  of 
compassion,  self-confidence  and  enthusiasm.  Harriet 
Winsper  as  a  young  girl  read  an  ad  in  the  newspaper 
about  a  school  of  nursing  that  was  being  conducted  at 
The  Spencer  Hospital  School  of  Nursing  in  Idaho 
Falls.  The  requirement  to  enter  the  school  was  one 
year  or  more  of  high  school  education.  Winsper 
school  had  two  years  of  high  school,  but,  having 
completed  one  already,  she  decided  to  give  it  a  try. 
Harriet  entered  the  class  of  15  students,  the  second 
class  to  be  taught  at  the  school  (in  1922).  She  was  one 
of  the  three  that  completed  the  nurse's  training, 
graduating  in  1925.  The  first  graduating  class  of  the 
School  of  Nursing  had  two  students  graduate.     As 
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Harriet  recalls,  students  started  classes  in  the  upstairs 
lab  room  of  the  hospital  where  the  dormitory  room 
also  was  located.  The  Spencer  Hospital  was 
established  by  Dr.  S.S. Fuller  in  late  1911  at  798 
South  Boulevard  and  was  purchased  by  Dr.  H.  D. 
Spencer  March  9,  1917.  This  school  was  tlie  first 
school  of  Nursing  in  the  Snake  River  Valley  to  train 
graduate  registered  nurses  and  the  first  to  receive 
accreditation  for  such  programs.  She  continued  with 
her  career,  until  1932,  when  she  decided  to  move  back 
to  Medicine  Lodge  and  became  a  very  active  inactive 
nurse  in  her  home  community. 

Harriet  was  the  daughter  of  John  and  Rose 
Winsper,  and  was  born  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
November  14,  1904.  She  came  west  with  her  mother 
and  sister,  Marion,  to  join  their  father,  who  was 
working  at  the  Gilmore  mines.  He  also  was  affiliated 
with  the  Nicholia  and  Scott  mines.  Her  father  took  up 
a  homestead  in  the  Sweet  Sage  Flats  of  what  was  to 
become  the  community  of  Winsper,  named  for  her 
grandfather,  Henry  C.  Winsper.  Theirs  was  one  of 
the  earlier  families  to  settle  in  the  area.  Her  first 
years  of  school  were  from  the  tutoring  of  her  mother. 
Her  father  helped  to  build  the  one-room  log  school  at 
Winsper,  where  she  attained  her  schooling. 

Winsper  was  one  of  the  stage  stops  coming 
from  Dubois.  The  line  was  called  the  "Fast  Freight 
Line."  It  ran  from  Dubois  to  Gilmore,  with  a  change 
of  horses  at  Lidy's  and  Birch  Creek. 

Her  mother  served  23  years  as  postmistress  of 
Winsper,  until  her  death  November  26,  1938. 

The  Winsper  sisters  enjoyed  the  dances, 
celebrations,  and  outings  that  were  the  social  life  of  a 
pioneer  community.  There  were  a  lot  of  dances  in 
the  one-room  school  of  Winsper,  which  operated  from 
1915-1923.  Sunday  School  was  also  conducted  in  the 
school.  One  minister  homesteaded  in  that  area  for 
awhile.  Lidys  was  the  big  attraction  then,  an  ideal  site 
for  picnics  and  parties,  and  always  a  popular  place  for 
swimming. 

Marion,  the  oldest  sister,  received  much  of 
her  high  school  education  back  east  in  Ohio,  where 
she  stayed  with  relatives.  When  she  returned  back 
home  to  Winsper,  she  found  her  younger  sister  to  be 
a  lover  of  horses  and  the  outdoors.  Harriet  said,  "I 
guess  I  would  embarrass  her  when  I'd  take  the  team 
and  lumber  wagon  and  go  to  town  for  coal. 

Serving  as  Mail  Carrier  for  the  Winsper-Reno 


route  was  HoUis  I.  Shenton,  with  his  contract 
beginning  in  1930.  He  was  required  to  deliver  their 
mail  twice  a  week,  Mondays  and  Fridays.  At  this 
time  Robert  W.  Waring  was  the  contract  carrier  on  the 
Winsper-Dubois  route.  Hollis  maintained  his  contract 
for  four  years.  In  1932,  the  snow  was  so  deep  the 
mail  was  delivered  by  team  and  covered  sleigh,  which 
had  a  stove  inside.  Most  of  the  time  it  took  all  week 
to  complete  the  two  days  delivery.  Traveling  this 
winter  required  him  to  drive  from  Winsper  to  Reno 
ranch,  the  first  day,  then  to  Reno,  the  second  day;  the 
return  trip  followed  the  same  pattern.  This  was  also 
a  terrible  winter  for  the  ranchers,  who  lost  most  of 
their  range  horses.  Ranchers  ran  their  horses  on  the 
winter  range,  but  this  year  they  became  snow  bound; 
the  ridges  did  not  blow  off  as  usual  to  allow  the 
animals  to  locate  forage  for  survival.  "Den"  Sullivan 
was  riding  with  some  of  the  ranchers  attempting  to 
possibly  locate  some  horses  alive.  When  they  located 
"Ray"  Fayle's  horses  he  told  "Ray",  "the  best  way  to 
gather  his  horses  off  the  range  was  in  a  basket  rack". 
They  were  located  in  the  Deep  Creek  area,  all  dead. 
"Harriet  married  a  childhood  sweetheart  of 
Medicine  Lodge,  Hollis  I.  Shenton,  August  11,  1931, 
at  Dillon,  Montana.  Hollis  was  born  at  Spanish  Fort, 
Utah,  the  son  of  Will  and  Jennie  Shenton.  When  he 
was  fourteen  years  old  he  moved  to  Medicine  Lodge, 
where  his  mother  and  stepfather,  Robert  and  Jennie 
Waring,  worked  on  various  ranches  in  the  area.  He 
has  one  sister,  Melba  Shenton  Edie  Douglas,  who 
lives  in  Salmon,  Idaho,  in  the  summers  and  Mesa, 
Arizona  in  the  winters.  During  his  younger  years, 
Hollis  worked  on  various  ranches  on  the  Lodge.    In 
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1930  he  purchased  the  Matt  Scheffler  place  on  lower 
Medicine  Lodge  and  started  ranching.  Four  children 
were  born  to  this  family:  Don,  Dean,  JoAnn  were 
born  before  they  left  the  Scheffler  place,  and  Larry 
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was  born  May  15,  1950,  quite  sometime  after  they 
purchased  the  "Al"  Colson  ranch.  As  of  1990  they 
have  eleven  grandchildren,  and  fourteen  great 
grandchildren. 

"Don"  married  Carol  Schwartz  of  Terreton. 
Their  family  includes  five  children.  They  purchased 
the  former  John  Hayes  home,  where  they  still  reside. 
"Don"  still  serves  as  Water  Master  of  Beaver, 
Medicine  Lodge  and  Birch  Creek  water  districts.  One 
son  drown  at  Medicine  Lodge  at  18  months  of  age. 
They  now  have  9  grandchildren. 


•'^«t^P«VV\--->(.V- 


Jo  Ann.  "Don". 
Harriet  &  Larry 

Jo  Ann  married  Robert  "Bob"  Tavenner  of 
Dubois.  They  built  a  home  on  Oakley  Avenue  in 
Dubois.  "Bob"  retired  as  Supt.  of  the  Idaho 
Department  of  Highways  of  the  Dubois  District  in 
October,  1992.  Jo  Ann  presently  serves  as  Clerk  of 
Clark  County.  They  raised  two  children,  and  are 
proud  of  their  4  grandchildren. 


Dean  &  Joanne 


Dean  married  Joanne  Housholder  of 
Monteview.  They  purchased  a  ranch  on  Medicine 
Lodge,  the  former  Charles  Walstrom  property.  Their 
family  includes  three  children,  and  one  grandson. 

Larry  is  married  to  Lesa  Parker  of  St. 
Anthony.  They  continued  to  reside  in  St.  Anthony, 
where  Lesa  is  teaching  school,  and  Larry  maintains 
his  own  business,  The  Intermountain  Fire 
Transportation".    They  have  two  sons. 

Hollis  served  as  a  School  Board  member  at  the 
Medicine  Lodge  School  District.  He  also  assisted  in 
driving  lower  Medicine  Lodge  students  to  school  when 
the  need  arose. 

One  of  the  Shentons  hobbies  was  collecting 
rocks  and  polishing  them,  especially  in  the  Deep 
Creek  area,  where  they  ran  their  cattle  during  the 
summer  months. 

Harriet  recalls  the  winters  of  1931  and  1932. 
There  was  deep  snow  and  very  cold  weather.  Hay 
went  for  $40.00  a  ton,  if  you  could  find  it.  Corn  was 
shipped  in  and  it  took  two  days  to  go  from  Dubois  to 
the  Reno  Ranch  with  a  four-horse  team. 

Hollis  and  Harriet  decided  to  purchased  the 
"Al"  Colson  ranch  on  lower  Medicine  Lodge  in  1939. 
This  operation  was  sold  in  1986  to  "Tom"  L.  Eden 
and  Dale  J,  Buteyn. 

Harriet  served  her  community  in  many  ways 
during  her  lifetime  with  her  nursing  profession.  She 
was  county  school  nurse,  teaching  Red  Cross  classes, 
at  home  helping  her  county  neighbors,  and  helping 
with  many  other  clinics.  She  was  one  of  the  people 
who  pushed  for  an  ambulance  for  Clark  County.  The 
position  of  Clark  County  Commissioner  was  filled  by 
Hollis  during  1943  to  1948.  He  served  with  Sid 
Johnson.  Harriet  was  honored  in  1977  as  she  was 
named  Clark  County  Extension  Homemakers  Queen 
for  1977.  She  was  crowned  by  her  granddaughters. 
Harriet  enjoyed  being  out-of-doors,  whether  it  be  at 
haying  time  or  working  with  the  cattle,  or  in  her 
garden.  She  kept  busy  with  things  she  enjoyed  doing 
such  as  cooking,  baking,  canning  and  reading.  They 
were  members  of  the  Medicine  Lodge  Grange;  and  the 
Medicine  Lodge  PTA.  Harriet  and  other  members 
brought  in  the  first  Blue  cross  medical  insurance  into 
the  county,  with  several  Medicine  Lodge  families 
becoming  members  of  the  insurance  plan.  She 
assisted  with  implementing  the  hot  lunch  program  for 
the  school.    She  attended  Sunday  School  and  Tuesday 
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evening  church  services  at  that  school,  and  the  good 
old  Medicine  Lodge  dances.  We  don't  forget  the 
Easter  dinners  at  Medicine  Lodge,  when  many  old 
timers  planned  to  come  back  to  join  in  the  dinner. 
HoUis  and  Harriet  were  honored  at  Clark  County 
Rodeo  when  selected  as  Grand  Marshal  and  Pioneer 
Queen.  They  also  celebrated  their  50th  Wedding 
Anniversary  with  their  family  on  August  11,  1981. 

Mollis  became  ill  in  1983.  At  that  time  they 
purchased  the  house  formerly  owned  by  Terry  and 
Lauri  Leonardson  in  Dubois.  It  pleased  Mollis  to 
receive  a  Certificate  Recognition  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  50  years  of  cooperation 
with  the  Grazing  Service. 

Mollis  passed  away  August  14,  1984,  and  is 
buried  at  the  Dubois  cemetery. 

Marriet  still  maintains  their  home.  She  keeps 
busy  with  many  community  activities  in  which  she 
holds  offices.  She  is  vice  president  of  the  Clark 
County  Senior  Citizens,  and  charter  member  of  the 
Clark  County  Historical  Society,  having  donated  many 
longs  hours  helping  to  put  out  the  county  history  book. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  Clark  County  American 
Cancer  Society,  the  Dubois  Public  Library  serving  as 
chairman,  and  the  Clark  County  Extension 
Momemakers'  Council.  She  has  been  involved  as  a 
member  of  the  Clark  County  Centennial  Commission 
for  1990.  One  of  the  highlights  she  still  enjoys  today 
is  entering  some  of  her  homemade  goodies,  and  home 
grown  flowers  in  the  county  fair, taking  many  of  the 
top  prizes  home  for  her  efforts. 

STORY  TOLD  BY  HARRIET  SlIENTON 
COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD 


LYLE  RAY  AND  KARLENE  STODDARD 

SHUPE 


The  Family  of  Lvie  &  Karlene 


My  fondest  childhood  memories  are  of  living 
in  Dubois.  The  two  story  home  we  moved  into  was 
so  homey  and  comfortable,  and  mom  kept  it  up  so 
nice.  This  all  began  in  the  fall  of  1946  when  1, 
Karlene  Stoddard,  was  4  1/2  years  old.  Dad,  "Ken" 
Stoddard,  had  purchased  this  house,  the  former  "Bill" 
Miller  home,  and  adjoining  lots,  in  town  to  make  it 
easier  for  us  kids  to  attend  school. 

On  May  16,  1942,  my  mother,  Pearl 
Mendricks  Stoddard,  gave  birth  to  twins,  a  boy.  Gene 
Stoddard,  who  was  the  fifth  boy  in  their  family,  then 
fifteen  minutes  later,  I  was  born  at  the  old  Mario 
Rigby  Hospital  in  Rexburg,  Idaho.  For  quite  awhile 
Gene  was  not  in  the  best  of  health  and  they  were 
afraid  they  were  going  to  lose  him.  My  other 
brothers,  all  still  living  as  of  1992,  include:  Ross, 
Roy,  Kyle  and  Spence,  in  that  order. 
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My  first  home  was  at  Edmunds,  Idaho,  after 
which  the  family  moved  to  Dillon,  Montana,  where 
dad  purchased  the  Diamond  O  Ranch,  north  of  Dillon. 
One  thing  I  remember  about  that  place  was  the  tame 
antelope  in  our  yard  at  the  ranch. 

After  coming  to  Dubois  we  would  move  to 
Camas  Meadows  in  the  summers,  all  us  kids  loved  it 
out  there.  We  always  had  lots  of  company,  including 
family  and  friends,  especially  for  the  weekends. 
There  was  good  fishing,  the  annual  4th  of  July  Rodeo, 
and  mom  always  cooked  real  good  meals  for  the  many 
people  who  gathered  around  her  table. 

Some  of  my  early  Dubois  school  friends  I 
remember,  Nola  Williams  (Alley),  Alice  Menman 
(Olson),   Karen  Williams  (Gunderson),   Nadine  Rue 
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(Rammell),  Benny  Hoopes,  Mike  Leonardson,  Eldon 
Laird  and  Brad  Moore,  many  of  whom  I  still  manage 
to  meet  now  and  then. 

Later,  when  we  moved  to  the  Blue  Creek 
ranch,  of  course  Lidy  Hot  Springs  was  the  big 
attraction  for  us.  If  we  didn't  go  over  for  a  few  days, 
"Den"  Sullivan,  who  was  managing  the  resort  at  the 
time,  would  come  over  after  us,  so  we  spent  a  lot  of 
time  swimming. 

My  grade  school  and  high  school  education 
was  acquired  at  Dubois.  While  living  at  Blue  Creek, 
the  Birch  Creek  school  bus  would  come  by  and  pick 
us  up  at  the  ranch.  Our  bus  driver  was  Mac 
Wagoner. 

While  in  school  I  played  saxophone  in  the 
grade  school  and  high  school  band.  In  the  eighth 
grade  I  represented  the  Jr  High  in  the  annual  Carnival 
Royalty  as  an  attendant.  Other  activities  I  remember 
in  school  were  Play  Day,  school  plays,  playing  on  the 
basketball  team,  being  a  class  officer  and  cheer  leader. 

My  favorite  teachers  were  Virginia  Laird, 
Vivian  Stelzer  and  also  Bonnie  Savage,  our  band 
teacher.  After  graduating  from  the  Clark  County  High 
School,  I  attended  one  school  year  at  Grimms  Business 
College  in  Pocatello. 

It  was  through  my  brother  Kyle,  that  I  met 
Lyle  Shupe.  Eventually,  we  were  married  March  24, 
1962,  at  the  home  of  my  folks,  at  the  Blue  Creek 
Ranch, 

Lyle  was  working  for  his  folks  on  their 
Hereford  cattle  ranch  near  Hamer,  After  his  dad 
passed  away  in  1968,  we  ran  the  place  for  his  mother 
for  four  years,  then  purchased  the  ranch,  which  we 
still  operate, 

Lyle  Ray  Shupe  was  born  September  28,  1934 
at  Hamer,  Idaho,  the  oldest  son  of  William  Lyle, 
"Bill",  and  Alice  Mae  Wade  Shupe,  His  other 
brothers  and  sister  include:  Larry,  Dee,  and  Pete  and 
one  sister,  Janet,    As  of  1990  they  too  are  all  living. 

Lyle  obtained  his  schooling  at  the  Hamer 
Elementary  and  High  School  at  Roberts,  Idaho,    He 
also  attended  college  at  the  University  of  Idaho, 
We  have  been  blessed  with  six  children—Kenneth  Neil, 
Kitty,  Robbi,  Allan,  Bill  and  Sheldon  Dean, 

Four  of  our  children  are  now  married:  Robbi 
married  Robert  Boston,  August  10,  1990;  Kitty 
married  Clayton  Harllee  October  20,  1990;  Neil 
married  Michelle  Bloom  Nelsen  January  19,  1991  and 


Allan  married  Canden  Jacobs,  November  29,  1991. 

We  still  enjoy  being  in  Clark  County.  There 
are  the  annual  rodeos  and  dances;  we  run  our  cattle 
in  the  summer  in  the  area  of  Humphrey;  in  the  winter 
it  is  fun  to  go  out  cross  county  skiing  at  Spencer  in 
Huntley  Canyon,  and  near  Beaver  Canyon  areas  of 
Dairy  Creek  and  Stoddard  Creek;  or  maybe  when 
there  is  time  to  just  take  a  fishing  pole  and  find  a  good 
fishing  hole  during  the  summertime, 

COMPILED  BY  KARLENE  STODDARD  SHUPE 


LARRY  AND  FAY  HOOPES  SIEPERT 

This  is  going  to  be  tough  writing  a  story  of 
my  childhood;  it  seems  like  I  remember  bits  and 
pieces,  I  remember  one  time  when  the  family  was  all 
sick  and  Mrs,  Lamb  would  come  once  a  day  and  give 
us  all  shots,  "Tim"  would  really  fiiss  until  we  had 
Mrs.  Lamb  show  "Tim"  that  the  needle  wasn't  hot. 

I  think  back  to  the  times  I  was  sick  and  I  can 
remember  how  kind  and  gentle  you  as  parents  were, 
and  how  Dad  was  so  patient  with  us  when  he  had  to 
work  the  next  day.  Remember  when  I  had  my  tonsils 
out  and  I  was  yelling  I  want  "My  Daddy."  After  they 
released  me  from  the  hospital  I  felt  so  good  I  begged 
for  a  hamburger  and  fries.  You  gave  in  and  I  threw  up 
all  over  the  sidewalk. 

Mom,  I  don't  know  how  you  could  ever  stand 
taking  me  to  the  dentist.  I  remember  running  out  of 
the  dentists  office  with  "Bea"  and  Jerry  right  behind 
me  (Got  my  butt  worked  on,  then  my  teeth). 

Mom,  remember  the  pretty  yellow  swiss 
dotted  dress  that  you  made  for  me,  and  I  was  showing 
off  for  my  brothers  and  ran  into  the  stove  and  I  cut 
my  head  open;  we  had  to  be  at  the  school,  and  there 
I  was  holding  a  cloth  on  my  head  with  one  hand,  and 
carrying  the  basketball  crown  for  the  queen  in  the 
other  hand. 

When  ever  winter  comes  and  I  send  my 
children  to  school  I  think  about  how  you  bundled  us 
kids  up  with  long  brown  socks,  undershirts,  slip, 
dress,  long  pants  over  our  legs,  coat,  hat  gloves  and 
scarf.  Boy  I  get  tired  just  thinking  about  all  that. 

I  wish  I  could  remember  more  about  the 
family  building  our  house,  from  a  small  house  to  a 
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large  one,  but  the  only  thing  I  really  remember  is  us 
kids  helping  with  the  old  cement  mixer  and  putting  the 
roof  on  the  house. 

Mom,  remember  one  Christmas  or  should  I 
say  before  Christmas.  Dad  had  won  several  boxes  of 
cherry  chocolates,  at  a  turkey  shoot.  You  hid  them  in 
the  back  of  our  sofa  and  every  few  nights  you  would 
go  to  the  living  room  (alone  and  play  magic,  and  get 
us  a  box  of  cherries.  What  a  treat,  still  my  favorite 
candy,  other  than  Dad's  homemade  fudge.  Remember 
us  kids  all  going  out  on  the  back  step  with  you  and 
Dad,  while  stirring  and  cooling  the  candy.  All  of  us 
would  go  to  the  living  room  and  wrestle.  I  still  can't 
believe  that  someone  wasn't  hurt  bad  or  the  house 
wrecked. 

I  remember  a  time  when  Mom  asked  Dad  to 
take  his  levis  off  so  she  could  wash  them.  Dad 
refused,  so  Mom  and  all  us  kids  started  tickling  Dad; 
we  ended  up  with  the  levis,  all  Dad  had  was  the 
pockets  and  the  belt,  then  we  put  him  outside. 

We  kids  all  had  a  paper  route  and  I  know  of 
many  times  Mom  and  Dad  ended  up  delivering  or 
helping  us  out.  I  look  back  at  some  of  the  ups  and 
downs  we've  had.  Like  when  Mom  was  in  the  car 
accident.  Dad  had  to  be  manager  to  keep  all  us  kids 
under  control.  Jerry,  "Bea"  and  Larry  really  had  their 
hands  full,  taking  care  of  "Ben",  "Tim"  and  myself. 
You  know,  I  remember  things  like  Blaine  Grover's 
wife  making  Easter  dresses  for  "Bea"  and  myself.  I 
remember  that  huge  cast  that  Mom  had  on,  and  the 
hurt  feelings  that  Mom  experienced  when  "Tim"  went 
to  give  her  a  kiss  and  bumped  his  head.  The  time  we 
all  went  fishing.  Mom  rolled  down  Paul's  Dam,  and 
Dad  had  to  jump  out  and  stop  her. 

When  I  was  about  ten,  I  had  my  first  driving 
lesson.  I  knocked  down  a  steel  post  and  almost  drove 
into  the  house,  then  Mom  jumped  out  of  the  car  and 
refused  to  ride  with  me.  Dad  had  me  drive  out  across 
the  tracks,  and  everything  went  well.  I  almost  forgot 
that  I  wanted  to  talk  about  some  of  our  family  joy 
rides.  I  remember  that  in  early  spring  we  would  pack 
a  lunch  and  away  we  would  go  on  our  spring  ride. 
I'm  not  sure  of  the  route,  but  it  was  up  at  the  end  of 
Medicine  Lodge  and  we  would  end  up  in  Dillon, 
Montana  (I  think).  The  main  thing  I  remember  is  that 
we  always  got  stuck  in  the  snow. 

Now  that  Larry  and  I  are  parents,  I  have 
really  grown  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  Mom  and  Dad 


had  the  house  open  to  our  friends.  Some  nights  we 
would  have  4  or  5  extra  plates  set  at  our  table.  It 
seems  that  we  always  had  extra  food,  it  was  never  a 
real  problem.  I  know  we  brought  kids  home  who 
were  real  hard  for  the  folks  to  be  nice  to,  but  there 
were  a  lot  of  those  kids  who  knew  if  they  couldn't  go 
home  they  could  go  stay  at  Hoopes's  home. 

I  can  remember  that  all  of  us  kids  were  taught 
to  work  and  help  pay  some  of  our  personal  expenses. 
"Ben"  had  as  many  baby  sitting  jobs  as  I  did.  A  lot  of 
people  preferred  him  over  me.  "Ben"  was  real  good 
with  kids  and  still  is. 

Boy,  the  discussions  we  had  at  our  evening 
table  with  "Ben"  and  Larry.  ("Ben"  worked  at  the 
Texaco  and  Larry  at  the  Conoco)  Oh,  what  fun!! 

Larry  and  I  were  married  March  25,  1966,  at 
the  Dubois  L.D.S.  Church.  Larry  and  I  lived  in 
Rexburg  for  ten  years,  and  then  we  moved  to  our 
present  home  in  Idaho  Falls. 

Lisa  was  born  July  1,  1971,  at  the  Madison 
Memorial  Hospital.    She  weighed  4  lbs.  6  ozs. 

Jade  was  born  October  19,  1976,  in  Rexburg 
at  the  Madison  Memorial  Hospital. 

Our  family  always  looks  forward  for  Grandpa 
and  Grandma's  return  from  Arizona,  and  their  visits 
with  us,  Lisa  and  Grandma  going  shopping  and  Jade 
and  Grandpa  working  in  the  garden,  or  chopping 
thistles  in  the  pasture. 

COMPILED  BY  FAY  HOOPES  SIEPERT 


CLEON  ROMAN  AND  DOLLY 
CHANDLER  SIEPERT 

What  I  remember  as  a  girl  growing  up  in 
Dubois,  Idaho... 

I,  Dolly  Chandler,  was  the  3rd  daughter,  and 
6th  child  of  William  Henry  Chandler  and  Sarah 
Zweifel  Chandler.  Other  brothers  and  sisters  in  order 
were:  Joseph  Henry,  Gladys  Iretta,  Myrtle  Marie, 
Kenneth  La  von,  Jesse  Zweifel,  Dolly  Elizabeth, 
Marjorie  Viola,  Sarah  Delores,  June  Glendora,  Orville 
Wayne,  Donald  ElRay,  and  Jimmy  Keith,  12  in  all. 

Henry  Chandler  moved  to  Dubois  about  1922. 
He  worked  for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  lived 
for  awhile  in  the  railroad  houses  east  of  the  railroad 
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tracks. 

I  remember  once  of  having  a  real  bad  earache 
and  my  mother  sent  me  over  to  the  neighbors  next 
door  to  get  them  to  blow  smoke  in  my  ear.  It  really 
did  make  my  ear  stop  aching.  (They  smoked 
cigarettes.) 

It  was  while  we  were  living  in  Dubois,  one 
cold  windy  night  in  about  the  month  of  March,  that 
the  Bakery  burned,  along  with  several  other  main 
businesses  in  town.  That  was  a  horrible  night,  I'll 
never  forget  how  scared  I  was.  To  this  day  I  dislike 
a  bad  wind  storm! 

This  is  something  I  don't  like  to  remember, 
but  will  share  with  you.  I  was  in  the  2nd  grade  and 
my  parents  bought  me  a  new  pair  of  shoes.  Well,  I 
didn't  like  the  high  top  button  up  ones  they  bought 
me.  All  my  friends  had  oxfords  in  two  colors.  I 
made  up  my  mind  I  wasn't  going  to  wear  them,  so  I 
started  crying  and  wouldn't  go  to  school.  About  that 
time  my  dad  got  upset  and  started  after  me,  and  I  ran 
as  fast  as  I  could.  Guess  where  he  caught  me,  right 
in  front  of  the  school  where  all  the  kids  were  lined  up 
waiting  for  the  bell  to  ring.  How  embarrassing!  I 
never  forgot  that!  Needless  to  say  I  was  wearing  the 
new  shoes. 

It  wasn't  too  long  after  this  that  we  moved 
south  of  Dubois  on  Lairds  Ranch.  My  dad  farmed 
this  property  for  a  few  years.  It  was  in  1924  that  we 
all  got  to  go  to  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  train.  That  was 
such  a  neat  trip.  We  rode  all  night  on  the  train, 
arrived  the  next  morning  in  Salt  Lake.  My  sister, 
Gladys  had  a  big  sack  of  candy  bars  that  we  all  got  to 
eat. 

I  went  all  through  grade  and  high  school  in 
Dubois,  except  for  about  1  year,  when  we  were  in 
Idaho  Falls  and  Pocatello. 

The  fall  of  1926  was  a  sad  time.  I  had  2  little 
sisters  pass  away.  Delores  died  September  7,  and  one 
December  7,  June  passed  away,  only  3  months  apart, 
they  were  buried  in  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

Our  family  finally  moved  into  town.  By  this 
time  Gladys  had  married  Charles  Storer  and  Henry 
had  gone  to  California  to  work. 

I  loved  school  and  wanted  to  learn  all  I  could. 
My  first  and  second  grade  teacher.  Miss  Jeffreys,  was 
a  great  teacher.  She  taught  all  my  older  brothers  and 
sisters  and  some  of  my  younger  ones  too.  I  remember 
how  bored  I  used  to  get  when  learning  to  read.    We 


would  go  over  and  over  the  same  "flip"  charts,  and  I 
couldn't  see  why  the  other  kids  couldn't  remember. 
In  the  middle  of  my  second  year,  I  was  promoted  to 
the  third  grade.  That  was  much  better,  now  it  was  a 
challenge  and  I  had  to  work  and  study  now.  I 
graduated  from  the  8th  grade  in  1931,  with  Mrs.  Bess 
Pollock  as  my  teacher.  I  loved  high  school,  and 
remember  all  the  plays  and  Operetta's  we  were  in. 
Most  of  these  were  presented  at  the  local  Theo 
Theatre  stage.  Basketball,  I  really  liked  to  play  and  to 
go  to  the  games.  Then  there  were  the  school  dances 
we  had  and  decorated  for  at  the  Meeker  Hall.  Every 
fall  the  school  had  a  big  carnival  at  the  school  gym. 
Our  first  gym  is  the  present  music  room  in  the  Dubois 
Jr/Sr  high  school.  This  was  another  special  event  that 
everyone  attended. 

Community  wise  ~  the  dances  in  the  Old 
Meeker  Hall  were  usually  well  attended  and 
occasionally  there  would  be  a  movie  at  the  theatre. 
The  Lamb  Orchestra  used  to  play  for  a  lot  of  the 
dances.  There  wasn't  much  else  for  anyone  to  do 
except  for  parties  in  our  homes,  and  some  church 
socials. 

I  graduated  from  high  school  on  May  14, 
1935;  the  ones  graduating  that  year  were  Lloyd 
Maines,  Mainota  Wharton,  Ruth  Doschades,  Eimice 
Maloney,  Gladys  Hohman,  Harry  Webster,  Pauline 
Gauchay,  and  Dolly  Chandler.  I  really  enjoyed  my 
school  years,  but  I  remember  how  near  sighted  I  was 
and  I  wasn't  able  to  see  the  board  when  there  was  a 
test,  and  I  was  too  shy  to  tell  anyone,  so  I  didn't  get 
very  good  grades.  I  want  to  thank  all  the  teachers 
who  were  understanding  and  helped  me  out,  some 
could  have  cared  less. 

When  I  was  in  junior  high  and  high  school, 
the  senior  class  used  to  always  get  to  go  on  a  senior 
sneak.  They  would  never  tell  anyone  where  they  were 
going.  If  you  knew  you  could  go.  So,  Lloyd  Maines 
climbed  up  on  top  of  the  school  in  the  Bell  Loft  and 
watched  to  see  where  they  went.  Then  we  all  (the 
junior  class)  got  in  cars  with  a  picnic  and  followed 
them.  Were  they  surprised  when  the  juniors  showed 
up.  We  sure  didn't  get  a  very  good  welcome!  I  can 
still  remember  the  looks  on  "Tub"  Laird  and  Virginia 
Leonardson's  faces!  Our  names  were  "Mud"  for 
awhile. 

The  last  of  May  in  1935,  my  family  moved  to 
Rigby,  Idaho. 
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July  30,  1935,  I  married  Cleon  Roman  Siepert 
from  Spencer,  Idaho.  We  lived  in  Spencer  until 
August  of  1936.  Then  we  boarded  the  train  in 
Spencer  for  Northern  California. 

His  parents  were  Roman  and  Mary  Siepert. 
The  family  lived  many  years  in  the  town  of  Spencer. 
Most  of  their  children  attended  school  at  Spencer. 
They  had  seven  children.  Cleon, 


Roman  Siepert  Family 
Max.  .Tack.  Cleon.  Vernal.  Ethel.  Iw.  Bernice. 

Mary  &  Roman 

On  July  5,  1936,  in  Idaho  Falls  Cleon  and  I 
were  blessed  with  a  darling  baby  girl.  We  named  her 
Venita.  When  arriving  in  Westwood,  California, 
Cleon  went  to  work  for  the  Red  River  Lumber 
Company.  It  was  so  neat  having  a  job  and  getting  a 
regular  income,  especially  during  these  hard  times. 
We  really  liked  it  there  and  made  lots  of  friends.  My 
family  also  had  moved  to  Westwood,  just  a  few 
months  before  we  did.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year 
Cleon's  family  also  moved  to  California  to  be  near  us. 
They  too  found  employment  there. 

We  used  to  have  a  place  up  Middle  Creek  in 
Clark  County.  Every  spring  after  school  was  out  our 
family  would  move  out  there.  We  kids  loved  this. 
(Although  my  mother  didn't  share  our  joys.)  We 
lived  in  a  big  1  room  log  house  with  a  loft.  It  was  so 
pretty  up  there  and  we  had  so  many  places  to  explore 
and  play.  We  all  had  to  work  hard  though.  We 
always  raised  a  beautiful  garden.  The  cold  water  from 
the  spring  really  made  nice  crisp  and  sweet  vegetables, 


especially  lettuce  and  peas.  We  had  to  fight  off  the 
rock  chucks  though.  We  had  the  best  water-cress 
around.  People  used  to  come  from  miles  around  to 
get  it.  It  would  grow  up  to  our  waist  and  would  never 
be  strong.    Of  course  we  kept  it  cut  or  pulled. 

We  used  to  dig  angle  worms  and  catch  bull- 
heads for  the  fishermen  going  by.  Sometimes  they 
would  pay  us  with  a  bag  of  candy  or  a  candy  bar. 

Our  refrigeration  during  the  hot  weather  was 
the  spring.  It  sure  kept  our  milk  icy  cold  and  when 
we  made  root-beer  we  put  it  in  the  spring  too;  oh  how 
delicious  it  was!  In  the  summer  we  always  got  to  go 
and  pick  wild  gooseberries,  currants,  and  choke 
cherries,  and  then  make  jams  and  jellies. 

When  I  was  a  little  girl,  Marsha  Wood  came 
to  Dubois  and  gave  dancing  lessons  to  most  all  the 
kids  in  the  area.  Then  in  the  fall  we  had  a  recital  in 
Spencer,  Idaho.  She  was  a  very  special  person  and 
teacher.  The  recital  was  something  I'll  never  forget. 
It  was  wonderful!  Thanks  to  Marsha  Wood  and  those 
who  helped. 

The  Miller's,  William  "Bill",  used  to  have  a 
dairy  north  of  Dubois,  and  I  remember  how  the  family 
worked  so  hard.  Up  in  the  mornings  early  to  milk  the 
cows  and  bottle  the  milk  and  deliver  the  milk  before 
school,  then  home  at  night  to  start  again.  I  always 
wondered  how  they  ever  made  it  to  school. 

Sarah  Chandler  Siepert  passed  away  and  is 
buried  in  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

COMPILED  BY  SARAH  CHANDLER/1982 


JIM"  SIEPERT 


"Sue" 
& 
".lim" 
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"Jim"  Siepert,  the  son  of  Keith  and  Carma 
Hunter  Siepert,  attended  schools  at  Kiigore  and 
Dubois.  Before  enrolling  at  the  University  of  Idaho  at 
Moscow,  he  served  a  hitch  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 
Completing  two  years  there  he  came  home  to  work  for 
Herdti  Electric  at  Rexburg. 

He  met  his  wife,  "Sue",  when  she,  with  her 
family,  were  visiting  the  Sieperts  the  summer  of  1970. 
They  were  married  October  23,  1970,  and  are  the 
parents  of  two  children,  Keith  and  Gary. 

For  a  short  time  they  operated  the  Kiigore 
Store. 

After  the  Teton  Dam  Flood,  "Jim"  saw  the 
need  of  another  electrical  business  to  help  with  the 
emergencies  and  new  homes  going  up  in  that  area. 
He  and  his  wife,  founded  the  Siepert  Electric  Co. 

"Jim"  loves  the  great  outdoors  -  and  takes 
pleasure  from  family  outings.  He  is  a  great  dutch 
oven  cook.  Hunting  season  finds  him  out  in  the  field 
with  friends  and  relatives. 

COMPILED  BY  EILEEN  BENfNETT 


LORENZO  SIEPERT 


Carma  Siepert.  Julia  &  Lorenzo. 
Zola  Hunter  Armstrong  &  Children 

Lorenzo  "Ren"  Siepert  was  born  August  15, 
1890  at  Burton,  Idaho,  and  died  February  27,  1965  at 
his  home  in  Kiigore. 

In  1913  he  married  Julia  Ann  Peterson  in  St. 
Anthony.  Later  their  marriage  was  solemnized  in  the 
Idaho  Falls  LDS  Temple. 


The  children  of  Lorenzo  and  Julia  were: 
Keith,  and  twins,  Earl  and  Pearl. 

He  homesteaded  a  ranched  at  Kiigore. 
(Where  they  lived  was  commonly  called  the  Siepert 
corner).  The  Sieperts  maintained  cattle,  as  well  as 
farmed  at  Kiigore. 

After  he  and  his  wife  retired  they  obtained  a 
home  in  Burton. 

His  son.  Earl,  and  wife,  Afton,  Siepert,  and 
family  owned  a  ranch  next  to  his  parents  in  Kiigore. 

Pearl,  Earl's  twin,  married  "Art"  Hahn,  living 
in  Kiigore  for  a  short  term.  They  lived  East  of  Idmon 
near  the  creek. 

Keith  Siepert,  their  son,  now  maintains  the 
family  ranch.  He  and  his  wife,  Carma  Hunter  Siepert, 
lived  at  Kiigore.  Their  children  were  "Jimmy",  Joe, 
Sally,  Nellie  and  Jenny.  Most  of  their  children 
obtained  their  early  education  at  the  Kiigore  school, 
then  traveled  by  bus  to  Dubois  to  attend  high  school. 
Carma  passed  away  at  a  young  age  of  a  heart  attack. 
Keith  later  married  Leah.  Their  children  were:  Trudy 
and  Jake.  They  lived  in  Kiigore  during  the  summer 
months,  moving  back  to  Rexburg  area  during  the 
winters. 

Keith  and  Leah  are  now  enjoying  vacationing 
in  Arizona  during  the  winters. 

COMPILED  FROM  NEWSPAPER\FRIENDS 


HERB  AND  BUELAH  SILL 
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Herb  &  Buelah 
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"Herb"  and  Buelah  Sill  and  their  their  young 
family,  moved  to  the  town  of  Dubois  in  1952  to  help 
his  dad  "Pop"  Sill  in  the  Legion  Cafe. 

"Herb"  was  "Pops"  only  child,  who  was  born 
and  raised  in  the  state  of  Montana,  the  son  of  Ernest 
and  Marguerite  Rood  Sill. 

Buelah,  being  the  baby  of  of  the  "Joe"  Zink 
family,  has  early  memories  of  the  family  log  home, 
her  parents,  Joseph  and  Catherine  Zink  ,  five 
brothers,  and  two  sisters  in  Camas  Meadows.  One 
brother  died  in  infancy.  Her  sister,  just  older  than 
she,  was  born  at  the  Button  Butte  homestead;  the  rest 
were  born  in  Missouri  prior  to  the  family 
homesteading  in  Camas  Meadows.  Just  prior  to 
Buelah 's  birth,  her  mother  became  ill,  so  being  quite 
concerned  her  dad  hitched  up  the  team,  then  loaded 
her  in  a  sleigh  and  headed  for  assistance  from  a 
midwife  at  Spencer,  However,  their  baby  changed 
their  mind  as  she  was  born  enroute  near  Rattle  Snake. 
Her  first  night  in  this  world  was  spent  at  a  family 
homestead  near  by.  This  bouncing  baby  girl  was  born 
November  21,  1917,  and  was  named  Beulah  Zink 
(Sill),  our  special  Queen  today. 

Early  school  days  were  at  Kilgore.  Travel 
was  by  horse,  buggy  or  walking,  some  five  miles  one 
way.  In  the  winter,  brother,  "Bud"  Zink  would  saddle 
his  horse,  then  put  Beulah  and  Lucille  on  skiis  and 
pull  them  to  and  from  school. 

Beulah  loved  sports,  as  a  matter  of  fact  she 
was  on  the  main  basketball  team  at  Kilgore  high.  In 
earlier  years  the  school  maintained  four,  three  and 
then  two  years  of  high  school.  However,  the  last 
years  of  its  existence  they  had  only  the  grade  school 
students. 

Beulah  also  attended  schools  at  Idmon, 
Spencer  and  Lima,  Montana. 

After  her  parents  moved,  they  operated  the 
Idmon  store  and  hotel  until  the  years  of  the  depression 
and  drought,  moving  to  Spencer,  then  to  Dell, 
Montana,  in  1935. 

Beulah  continued  her  final  year  of  high 
school  at  Lima,  Montana,  where  she  graduated  in 
1936,  being  the  only  member  of  her  family  to 
graduate  from  high  school. 

Lima,  Montana,  holds  many  memories  of  her 
past.  This  is  where  she  met  the  man  of  her  life, 
"Herb"  Sill.  They  became  husband  and  wife  in  1937, 
married  by  Judge  Lu  Ford.   They  made  their  home  in 


Montana   for  fifteen  years  and   were   raising   three 
children,  Marilyn,  Ronald,  and  "Ernie". 

They  accepted  a  new  oportunity  in  the 
business  world  in  1952,  when  "Herb's"  dad,  "Pop" 
Sill,  who  was  operating  the  Dubois  Legion  Cafe, 
encouraged  the  family  to  move  to  Dubois  to  help  him 
out.  Herb  took  over  the  business,  within  the  year 
running  it  until  Dec.  1955.  During  this  time  they 
purchased  the  home  now  owned  by  "Vic"  Christensen 
in  Dubois. 

Beulah  worked  in  the  cafe,  assisting  her 
husband  "Herb"  for  several  years.  She  took  pride  in 
her  girls,  donating  uniforms  and  teaching  them  the 
tricks  of  the  trade.  She  was  a  favorite  to  each  and 
every  customer.  Then  came  Roger  Anderson,  who 
decided  to  order  a  cup  of  coffee  each  day  and  each 
time  offered  her  a  $100  bill  to  pay  for  it.  She  would 
say,  "  oh  that's  ok  Roger,  I'll  get  it."  Then,  finally 
she  decided  to  get  even  with  him,  so  carried  money  in 
her  pocket  to  cash  his  $100  bill,  much  to  his  surprise. 

Each  morning  the  cafe  had  a  new  menu; 
"Herb"  would  come  up  with  the  meals  for  the  day, 
and  Beulah  always  added  a  page  with  a  Thought  For 
the  Day.  This  had  to  be  typed  every  day,  which  she 
did  on  an  old  manual  typewriter,  the  hunt  and  peck 
system. 

The  "Herb"  Sill  family  attended  Mass  at  the 
Dubois  Catholic  Church.  The  Priest  frequently  stayed 
at  their  home,  once  for  several  weeks  while  the  church 
was  being  painted,  but  at  least  once  a  month  on 
Saturday  nights  to  be  in  Dubois  to  conduct  services  on 
Sunday.  It  was  here  that  son,  "Ernie"  learned  to  be 
an  Alter  boy,  where  Marilynn  became  interested  in  the 
church  with  a  close  friend,  Louise  Bennett  Thomas, 
(sister  of  Karen  Wilson  of  Lidy  Hot  Springs).  Other 
families  who  attended  the  church  were  the  Vadnais 
families  of  Kilgore,  and  the  families  of  "Jim"  Bennett, 
Henry  Rasmsussen,  Russell  Ellis,  Karwarski,  and 
"Tom"  Maloney.  For  lack  of  members  the  church 
was  eventually  closed.  This  was  the  first  church  of  the 
community  and  was  built  as  an  Episcopal  church. 

To  be  married  in  the  Catholic  church  was  an 
early  dream  of  Beulah's,  but  her  future  father-in-law, 
"Pop"  Sill  told  her  and  Herb  that  if  they  were  married 
in  the  Catholic  Church  he  would  see  them  and  the 
Priest  out  of  town  on  the  rail.  However, on  their  30th 
Wedding  anniversary,  this  dream  became  a  reality, 
when  they  were  remarried  in  the  Dubois  church,  with 
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daughter  Marilynn  standing  up  with  Beulah  and 
"Tom"  Maloney  with  "Herb".  This  was  the  last 
CathoHc  Wedding  in  the  church. 

In  late  1955  the  family  leased  Lidy  Hot 
Springs  and  operated  this  business  for  three  years.  In 
the  fall  of  1958  their  lease  expired,  thus  they  moved 
to  the  Rising  River  Project,  a  large  farming  operation 
about  ten  miles  west  of  Blackfoot.  After  a  year  there 
they  had  an  opportunity  to  move  to  Armstead, 
Montana  where  they  operated  the  Buffalo  Lodge  Cafe 
for  three  years  until  forced  out  of  business  by  the 
rising  water  from  the  Happy  Hopkins  Dam.  The  town 
site  of  Armstead  is  now  under  about  90  feet  of  water 
from  the  dam  construction.  The  lake  is  now  known  as 
Clark  Canyon  Reservoir.  After  about  three  months 
vacation  they  settled  in  Oregon,  spending  a  year  and 
half  at  Astoria  and  Portland.  This  is  when  they  felt 
their  roots  really  were  in  Idaho,  so  it  was  back  to 
Dubois  in  June  1964. 

Once  again  they  had  the  opportunity  to  lease 
the  Legion  Cafe  from  Hubert  Kator  and  Tony  Spino. 
Needing  a  place  to  live,  they  purchased  the  "Ed" 
Wilson  home  and  motel.  Eventually  they  added  four 
more  units,  and  renamed  the  business  the  Crossroads 
Motel. 

In  November  1961  their  daughter  Marilynn, 
married  Richard  Shearer  in  Dillon,  Montana,  making 
their  home  in  Oregon.  They  have  a  daughter  and  two 
sons  in  Oregon  City,  Oregon.  Marilynn  now  has  a 
home  in  Dubois. 

Ernest  was  married  to  Karolyn  Kay  Jones  in 
1962,  also  in  Dillon,  Montana.  Butte,  Montana  was 
their  first  home,  now  they  live  in  Dubois.  They  have 
two  children,  Audra  and  Shawn. 


Ernest.  Kay.  Shawn.  Audra 


Ronald  married  Geraldine  Burnside  in  1%9 
at  Kelso,  Washington.  His  family  home  is  in 
Portland,  Oregon. 
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"Ernie".  Max  Hoggan.  &  Ronald 

Harry  Harn  approached  "Pard"  and  Ruth 
Dallas  concerning  the  little  Catholic  Church  in 
Dubois,  wondering  if  they  would  be  interested  in 
purchasing  it  for  a  garage.  After  looking  in  it  they 
felt  the  conmiunity  would  be  rather  upset  if  they 
accepted  the  offer.  "Pard"  asked  "Herb"  if  he'd  put 
up  $100  to  save  it,  so  would  he,  thus  the  project 
started  with  $200  to  save  the  building,  which  friend 
Beulah  Sill  and  Ruth  completed.  The  church  had  put 
the  building  up  for  sale  as  it  was  not  being  used, 
asking  it's  original  price  of  $1,500.  With  a  deadline 
to  meet,  they  set  out  to  ask  for  donations  door  to 
door,  saying  that  if  they  reached  their  goal  they  would 
ring  the  bell.  Ring  the  bell  they  did  after  about  two 
days,  in  mid  August,  1969.  The  building  was  then 
turned  over  to  the  city.  A  board  was  appointed,  on 
which  they  served  with  Blaine  Waring,  Alfred  Vadnais 
and  "Tufry"  Webster.  It  was  decided  to  save  the 
building  as  a  museum  and  keep  the  alter  for  future 
weddings.  It  became  known  as  "Heritage  Hall";  the 
name  was  selected  through  a  contest  won  by  Mrs. 
Glen  (Gayle)  Jenkins. 

One  of  the  main  hats  Beulah  and  her 
husband.  Herb,  wore  was  Dispatcher  of  the  Lions 
Club  Ambulance  from  August  1970  until  1975.  It  was 
dispatched  from  the  Sills  Motel  and  Cafe  24  hours  a 
day,  which  caused  them  many  sleepless  nights. 
Beulah 's  constant  worry  was  if  there  was  a  crew 
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available;  many  times  she  would  need  to  fill  in  to 
complete  the  crew.  One  time  she'll  never  forget  was 
an  overdose  case,  which  she  had  never  seen  before. 
The  Dispatch  service  was  moved  to  a  service  out  of 
Idaho  Falls  for  another  6-7  years  and  around  1981-  82 
while  Dan  Jernberg  was  sheriff  it  went  to  the  24  hours 
service  at  the  courthouse  using  the  911  number. 

Ernest  moved  back  to  Dubois  going  to  work 
for  his  parents  in  the  Legion  Cafe.  On  January  1, 
1972  they  formed  a  corporation,  purchasing  the 
Legion  Cafe  and  Bar  from  Kator  and  Spino, 
September  1,  1979.  Ernie  took  over  management 
until  sold  March  31,  1986  to  "Ken"  and  Anne 
Thompson. 

In  1972  "Herb"  and  Ernest  purchased  a 
portion  of  die  "old"  courtiiouse  building,  known  as  tiie 
Boyd  Brown  Apartments.  After  renovation  it  now 
houses  our  much  needed  Security  State  Bank,  Liquor 
Store,  LaNae's  Beauty  shop,  five  apartments,  the 
Youth  Center  and  the  former  Dubois  Lions  Hall. 

Clark  County  built  a  beautiful  new 
courthouse,  after  completeion  they  moved  into  the  new 
building  and  put  the  old  section  up  for  sale.  In  1976 
the  Sills  purchased  tiiis  portion  of  the  building. 

Beulah  began  to  develop  knee  problems  when 
first  she  fell  on  the  back  steps  of  her  home  in  Lima 
earring  a  big  tub  of  wash  water.  Later  at  Lidy  Hot 
Springs  she  decided  to  take  coffee  to  "Herb"  and 
"Ernie"  who  were  fixing  fence  and  accidentiy  fell  into 
one  of  the  post  holes  up  to  her  knee,  then  tipped  over 
on  it.  They  carried  her  into  the  house;  she  got  into  a 
hot  bath  and  it  swelled  up  as  big  as  a  5  gallon  bucket. 
Eventually  this  led  to  several  operations.  Now  with 
arthritis  setting  in,  botii  knees  as  well  as  her  hip  are 
artifical. 

Beulah  still  has  two  living  sisters,  Cleo 
Poulson  and  Lucille  Murri. 

She  is  a  woman  who  has  enjoyed  many 
handiwork  hobbies  throughout  her  life,  many  of  which 
her  family  and  friends  will  always  treasure.  She  loves 
to  sew,  make  rugs,  leather  work,  crochet  afghans, 
copper  work,  embroidery  work.  Her  new  hobby  is 
looking  forward  to  enjoying  their  first  winter  of 
retirement  in  a  warm  southern  climate. 

Retirement  was  official  July  1,  1988,  when 
their  son,  Ernest  took  over  his  dad's  headaches,  the 
motel  and  tiie  appartment  houses. 

"Herb"  has  served  in  many  capacities  in  the 


community,  including:  City  Mayor,  working  with  the 
Lions  Club  and  filling  all  of  the  chairs  in  the  Club, 
including  president,  and  was  an  instigator  of  the 
former  Clark  County  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Buelah 
also  has  a  great  interest  in  the  Dubois  Lions  Club,  is 
a  charter  member  of  Uie  Dubois  Lioness  Club,  and 
both  are  former  members  of  tiie  Clark  County  PTA, 
to  name  a  few  of  the  rolls  tiiey  have  filled  in  their 
community. 

They  now  plan  to  travel  to  the  coast,  maybe 
to  California,  Arizona  or  wherever  tiie  road  takes 
them  to  see  sites,  friends  and  relatives. 

Dubois,  says  Beulah,  is  God's  Country.  You 
might  say  it's  where  our  roots  were  established  and 
where  we  plan  to  always  maintain  our  home. 
COMPILED  BY  MARILYN  SILL  SHEARER  AND 
ERNEST  P.  SILL 


"POP"  AND  "MOM"  SILL 


Paul  Stolt.  "Pop"  Sill. 
May  &  LaMont  Hodges 

Ernest  "Pop"  Sill  came  to  Clark  County  the 
first  time  in  the  spring  of  1930.  Having  lost  his 
business  in  the  crash  of  1929  in  Dillon,  Montana,  he 
came  to  Spencer  and  went  to  work  for  Wood  Live 
Stock  Company.  He  spent  the  summer  cooking  at  the 
18  mile  camp. 

He  was  born  in  1890  in  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

It  was  in  1917  he  married  Marguerite  Rood  at 
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Twin  Bridges,  Montana.  She  was  born  March  4, 
1892,  at  Three  ForLs,  Montana.  She  spent  most  of 
her  lite  in  Dillon  and  Twin  Bridges,  where  she 
received  her  education.  In  Twin  Bridges  she  also 
worked  as  a  telephone  operator  for  a  number  of  years. 
They  had  one  son,  Herbert  P.  Sill.  This  marriage 
ended  in  divorce. 

Marguerite  then  married  Roy  P.  Ford  of 
Dillon  in  1935.  He  died  in  1964.  She  passed  away  at 
age  80,  in  1972.    Both  are  buried  at  Dillon. 

Leaving  Spencer  in  the  fall  of  1930,  "Pop" 
moved  to  Lima  and  opened  a  small  cafe  near  the 
Round  House.  That  fall,  he  married  Lillian  Jacobson 
of  Dillon  and  continued  in  the  cafe  business  at  Lima. 
He  built  a  new  cafe  there  and  it  became  the 
established  Intermountain  Bus  Stop. 

About  1939  or  1940,  he  sold  the  cafe.  He 
spent  the  next  several  years  cooking  in  Alaska,  in  the 
summer,  and  spending  his  winters  in  Arizona.  "Pop" 
and  "Mom"  Sill  were  some  of  the  early  snow  birds  to 
go  south  in  the  winter  and  north  in  the  summer. 

They  continued  this  north  and  south  migration 
until  about  1947,  when  they  came  to  Dubois  and 
assumed  the  management  of  the  Legion  Cafe  for  Hugh 
"Tuffy"  Webster. 

"Pop"  and  "Mom"  both  enjoyed  a  good 
fishing  trip  with  friends.  Some  of  their  fishing 
partners  were  Paul  Stolt,  and  LaMont  and  May 
Hodges. 


&>i&>S\SS5» 


"Mom"  Sill 


"Mom"  was  a  very  pleasant  lady  and  enjoyed 
doing  nice  things  for  her  friends,  and  for  their 
employees.  I  don't  think  there  was  a  person  that  she 
was  associated  with  that  didn't  have  at  least  one  set  of 
her  hand  crochet  pot  holders  or  doilies. 

"Pop"  was  an  exceptionally  good  cook.  His 
waitress'  met  his  approval  when  they  learned  to  serve 
his  meals  with  dignity  and  with  the  customer's  plate 
placed  "just  right".  His  homemade  pies  were  his 
specialty,  especially  the  three  layered  "French  Apple" 
pie. 

They  operated  the  cafe  until  1949  and  then 
turned  it  over  to  Jack  Flamm  of  Rexburg. 

Flamm  operated  the  cafe  for  one  year,  then 
"Pop"  and  "Mom"  returned  and  continued  the 
operation  until  1953,  when  "Pop's"  son  "Herb"  and 
family  took  over  the  operation. 

"Pop"  and  "Mom"  retired  to  Arizona  until 
"Mom's"  death  in  1957.  At  this  time  he  returned  to 
Dubois  to  live  with  "Herb"  and  family  at  Lidy  Hot 
Springs  until  his  death  from  a  heart  attack  in  October, 
1959  in  Dillon,  Montana. 

He  was  born  in  1890  in  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

They  were  both  laid  to  rest  in  the  Mountain 
View  Cemetery  in  Dillon,  Montana. 

COMPILED  BY  "HERB  "  SILL 


IRENE  SIMPSON 


Agate  Moe  &  Irene-  Spencer  Te^ichers 
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It  was  in  January  1927,  when  I,  Irene 
Simpson,  went  to  teach  in  the  high  school  at  Spencer. 

I  remember  living  in  the  Lawson's  home  that 
spring,  then  in  the  fall  of  1927  I  stayed  with  the 
"Fred"  Woodies,  returning  the  following  school  year 
(1928-29)  to  their  home. 

During  the  winter  months  I  remember  the  cold 
and  snow.  I  became  acquainted  with  Marcia  Wood 
and  we  did  things  together. 

Several  incidents  remain  in  my  memory. 
One,  was  learning  to  ski-(I  was  raised  in  Houston, 
Texas).  A  crowd  would  go  up  the  hill  and  have  fun 
skiing  down  it.  One  time  we  took  turns  skiing  in  back 
of  a  car,  and  another  time  while  visiting  on  a  ranch 
we  skied  behind  a  galloping  horse.  Another  incident 
was  going  in  the  train  to  Idaho  Falls  for  a  hair 
appointment.  Another  time  we  rode  the  train  to  Butte 
to  see  and  afternoon  football  game  and  we  were  so 
cold. 

I  returned  to  Houston  in  1929  and  taught  in 
that  system  until  W.W.II. 

From  1942  until  the  end  of  the  war  I  was  the 
Civilian  Personnel  Counselor  at  Camp  Walters,  west 
of  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

I  returned  to  Houston  and  became  associated 
with  a  real  estate.  Mortgage  loan  and  insurance 
company.  I  was  with  this  firm  until  I  came  to 
Caldwell  in  late  1959. 

I  bought  a  home  and  returned  to  teaching  in 
1961,  retiring  in  1970. 

Now  I  lead  a  very  active  "retired"  life.  I'm 
active  in  my  church,  play  duplicate  bridge,  lead  a 
weekly  stitchery  group,  care  for  my  lawn  and  flower 
beds,  belong  to  the  local  branch  of  AAUW,  and  the 
University  Guild.  I  have  time  to  travel  too.  I  have 
returned  to  Houston  many  times  for  visits.  I  went  on 
a  Mediterranean  Cruise  in  1977,  to  Hawaii  last  fall, 
and  will  leave  for  Seattle  July  21,  for  the  King  Tut 
exhibit  and  will  see  the  Tall  Ships  in  Victoria. 

I  am  involved  in  Civic  activities  also.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Mayor's  Committee  for  Hiring  the 
Handicapped  and  help  with  the  Cancer  Drives.  From 
all  this,  you  will  know  that  I  have  excellent  health. 

Since  I  left  Spencer,  Mae  (Woodie)  LeVan 
and  I  have  kept  in  touch  each  Christmas.  I  also  hear 
from  Bonnie  Doon  Wallace,  who  lives  in  Standish, 
California. 

COMPILED  BY  IRENE  SIMPSON 


HENRY  SIMPSON 

An  "Old  Timer"  of  the  Spencer  locality  was  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Henry  Simpson.  Simpson 
celebrated  his  84th  birthday,  Wednesday,  December 
15,  1943  at  Spencer.  Here  he  lived  within  the  city 
limits  of  Spencer,  alone  in  his  cabin. 

His  birth  place  was  in  Scotland,  November 
15,  1859.  He  traveled  with  his  parents  to  the  United 
States  at  the  age  of  14,  in  the  year  of  1873.  The 
family  settled  at  Ogden,  Utah,  then  relocated  at 
Wellsville,  Utah.  He  continued  his  schooling  at 
Wellsville  during  the  winter,  then  worked  on  nearby 
farms  in  the  summer. 

After  a  few  years,  he  moved  on  to  Wyoming 
to  work  in  a  sawmill,  owned  by  John  Stoddard.  John 
was  an  uncle  of  "Sam"  Stoddard,  the  first  supervisor 
of  the  Targhee  Forest  in  Spencer,  who  was  then 
retired.  After  two  or  three  years  in  Wyoming,  Henry 
ventured  to  this  area  of  the  country.  He  soon  was 
employed  at  a  sawmill,  possibly  the  Stoddard  sawmill, 
operating  at  the  time  in  the  relatively  new  community 
of  Beaver  Canyon.  This  was  a  position  he  held  for 
quite  a  few  years. 

During  the  years  of  1880,  he  became 
employed  by  the  railroad  company  out  of  Butte.  The 
railroad  had  reached  the  Montana  line  in  March  of 
1880.  That  year  rails  were  laid  from  Butte  to  Deer 
Lodge.  In  1881,  he  moved  on  to  Canada,  employed 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  This  road 
was  being  constructed  from  Winnipeg  to  Calgary. 
After  the  winter  set  in  and  work  was  stopped,  he  went 
to  Port  Arthur,  Texas,  for  a  part  of  the  winter,  thence 
to  Michigan,  where  he  obtained  work  in  the  copper 
mines.  He  remained  in  Michigan  for  three  and  one- 
half  years. 

The  year  of  1885  found  Henry  again  in 
Canada,  where  he  was  employed  by  the  Canadian 
government  to  fight  Indians  that  were  on  the  war  path, 
having  been  persuaded  by  some  half-breed  to  rebel 
and  fight.  It  took  the  Canadians  some  thirteen  months 
to  subdue  the  rebellion. 

In  1887,  he  returned  to  this  area,  again  went 
to  work  on  the  railroad.  That  year  the  road  from 
Butte  to  Ogden  was  changed  from  narrow  gauge  to 
that  of  standard  gauge. 
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During  the  Spanish- American  war  in  1898,  he  again 
was  working  at  the  sawmill  in  Beaver  Canyon, 
however,  not  until  he  had  tried  to  enlist  in  the  army, 
once  in  Idaho  Falls,  and  again  in  Salt  Lake  City.  He 
failed  to  pass  the  physical  examination,  being  turned 
down  because  of  his  eye  sight  and  slightly  poor 
hearing. 

Henry  married  Lilly  Burfee,  who  died  shordy 
after  they  were  married. 

Henry  enjoyed  visitors,  and  giving  his  recital 
of  his  experiences  makes  one  wish  he  might  have  lived 
in  those  bygone  days. 

He  passed  away  May  14,  1947  and  was  buried 
at  the  Spencer  Cemetery. 

COMPILED      FROM      CLARK      COUNTY 
ENTERPRISE/FIINERAL  RECORD 


VERNA  C.  SLAYTON 


Verna 

The  town  of  Spencer  was  our  home  until  the 
store  was  sold,  then  we  then  moved  to  Shelley,  Idaho. 
Other  people  who  made  Spencer  their  home  was  a 
Mrs.  Wilson,  an  English  woman  who  was  the  only 
medical  help  at  that  time.  She  was  a  mid  wife.  She 
delivered  all  the  babies,  cured  pneumonia,  etc.  It  was 
through  her  that  I  decided  to  become  a  nurse. 

A  Mr.  Hardy  made  it  possible  for  us  to  have 


some  religion  for  each  Sunday  morning.  He  would  go 
to  the  school  house,  start  the  fire,  and  ring  the  bell. 
We  all  attended  and  had  a  good  Sunday  School. 
Many  traveling  Evangelists  came  and  spoke  on 
Sunday.  One  I  remember  was  Mr.  Peacock  (an 
albino).  He  never  forgot  a  face  or  name.  If  you 
happened  to  meet  him  in  Idaho  Falls  he  would  ask 
about  everyone. 

Many  of  the  old  timers  who  I  recall  were: 
Peter  Lawson  who  owned  the  pool  hall,  a  place  of 
amusement  for  men.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Garrett 
ran  the  little  Hotel.  He  got  the  wrong  bottle  one 
morning,  taking  acid.  He  died  two  hours  later.  Leo 
Johnson  is  still  alive  (July  1980).  Foster  Steel  was  a 
Forest  Ranger  and  his  wife,  Fae.  I  worked  for  them 
and  Woods.    What  fine  people  they  were.  The 

Wood  Live  Stock  Company  was  owned  by  two  half 
brothers.  Wood  and  Hagenbarth.  The  Woods  were 
very  friendly  with  the  people  and  came  to  shows  and 
dances  etc.  Arthur  Barry  used  to  help  keep  up  the 
Stanley  Steamer  automobiles,  as  well  as  chauffeur 
them  on  fishing  trips. 

In  reminiscing  about  Spencer,  Idaho,  I 
remember  that  Albert  Barry,  and  sons  Arthur  and 
Lester,  took  up  dry  farms  between  High  Bridge  and 
Spencer.  The  boys  went  to  Spencer  for  work.  Arthur 
worked  for  the  Spencer  Hardware  and  Mercantile 
Company.  Lester  opened  up  a  barber  shop,  taking 
care  of  all  the  sheepherders  and  cattlemen  etc. 

Each  of  the  boys  served  in  the  First  World 
War.  Lester  spent  much  of  his  time  at  Camp 
Beaugard,  Louisiana.  Arthur  was  in  France  for  a  year 
and  a  half.  When  they  came  home  Arthur  continued 
working  for  the  store  and  Lester  became  signal 
maintenance  man  for  the  railroad.  Arthur  married 
Verna  Lorentzen. 

There  was  a  large  family  of  Harmons  who 
lived  at  Idmon.  The  father  and  three  sons  had  large 
ranches  there  and  put  up  tons  of  hay. 

People  who  lived  at  Spencer  were  Jim  and 
Fred  Parley,  Joe  Beaurgard  and  wife,  George  Allen 
family,  Louis  Neville  and  family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam 
Milton,  Allen  and  Helen  Harwood,  and  Grandma 
Rasmussen.  Through  the  years  I've  corresponded 
with  many  of  the  people  that  I  knew  in  Spencer.  It 
was  really  a  star  place  in  my  life. 

COMPILED  BY  VERNA  C.  LORENTZEN  SLAYTON 
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BUTCH  SMALL 
8TH  TRIP  TO  NATIONAL  FINALS 


"Butch" 


Good  horse  sense  has  been  a  way  of  life  for 
FroRodeo  Saddle  Bronc  riders,  Butch  and  Kevin 
Small,  being  raised  on  the  family  ranch  at  Small, 
Idaho,  which  has  been  operated  by  their  family  for 
over  100  years. 

Butch,  now  31  years  old,  is  heading  for  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada,  to  compete  December  2-10  in  the 
richest  National  Finals  in  rodeo  history.  As  Small 
says,  "he  deems  it  a  great  honor  to  be  able  to  be  a 
part  of  such  an  event."  This  young  rider  is  well 
aware  that  there  will  be  15  of  the  best  in  his  event 
alone,  riding  for  that  gold  buckle.  He  goes  into  the 
finals  in  11th  place  with  just  over  $30,096.00  to  his 
credit.  In  the  Saddle  Bronc  Riding  event  alone  at  the 
Finals,  each  go-round  pay  off  amounts  to  $26,230.00 
which  is  paid  to  1-4  place  winners,  also  each  days 
average  payoff  amounts  to  $72,690.00;  this  money 
goes  to  1-6  place  winners.  Small  noted,  "I  have  had 
some  bad  ones  and  some  good  ones,  however,  the 
wolves  will  all  be  to  this  one.  Whichever  one  bites 
the  hardest  is  going  to  get  em.  Before  it  is  all  over 
you'll  well  know  who  is  the  best  of  the  pack."  The 
1989  show  will  make  Small's  8th  trip  to  the  finals. 

Small  said,  "The  Pot  of  Gold  at  Las  Vegas 
could  change  any  and  all  titles  for  the  end  of  the  1989 
year  with  some  $100,000.00  up  for  grab  in  each 
event.  The  size  of  the  purse,  he  noted,  is 
phenomenal;  this  is  truly  the  professional  cowboys 
business." 

He  considers  himself  fortunate  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  have  also  competed  at  the  Oklahoma 
National  Finals.  For  him,  he  said,  it  was  a  kid's 
dream  come  true,  and  he  was  just  proud  to  be  able  to 
say  that  I,  too,  was  there.  Small  explained,  "I  feel 
that  the  Oklahoma  committee  did  all  they  could  in 
their  power  to  keep  the  big  show,  but  that  possibly  the 
town  was  not  behind  them.  In  Las  Vegas,  it  seems  to 
be  a  different  story;  contestants  feel  that  the  whole 
town  there  is  backing  the  show.  With  the  extra  help 
from  such  men  as  Benny  Benion  and  Shawn  Davis 
they  made  the  move  more  feasible.  In  Las  Vegas  each 
contestant  is  furnished  free  swanky  hotel  rooms 
throughout  the  10  day  show,  scattered  throughout  the 
town,  not  in  just  one  certain  hotel.  We,  as 
contestants,  find  the  attitude  level  you  get  when  you 
arrive  at  the  National  Finals  is  not  one  you  can  match 
at  any  other  rodeo.  It  is  hard  to  explain.  I  guess  any 
time  they  add  a  lot  of  money,  this  is  bound  to  make 
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for  a  good  rodeo,  but  it  really  gets  your  blood  boiling 
pretty  good,"  says  Small. 

Small  felt  this  past  year  started  off  real  good 
for  him;  however,  during  what  contestants  call  the 
"Hot  Season"  of  June  and  July  he  went  cold,  then 
began  to  come  out  of  his  slump  in  August  and 
September. 

"You  might  say,  my  break  came  when  I 
finally  learned  I  was  a  new  "Daddy"  when  Sheila's 
and  my  little  daughter,  Molly,  was  born  August  4, 
1989.  Somehow  this  little  bundle  of  joy  manages  to 
give  you  a  whole  new  perspective  in  life.  My  wife. 
Sheila  has  been  my  right  arm,  and  I  appreciate  her 
continued  support. 

I  was  proud  to  have  both  of  them  attend  the 
Wilderness  Circuit  Rodeo  in  Salt  Lake  City  in  mid 
November,  1989,  where  my  brother,  Kevin,  and  I 
both  participated." 

"It  was  in  1979  when  I  first  obtained  my  PRC 
card,  then  started  going  real  hard  on  the  road  in  1982, 
making  my  first  appearance  at  the  finals,  and  have 
been  lucky  enough  to  make  it  every  year  since.  (In 
1992  "Butch"  participated  in  his  11th  Nat'l  Finals 
Rodeo.) 

As  for  hanging  up  my  spurs,  well,  right  now 
the  sport  of  rodeo  is  still  my  chosen  profession.  I'm 
going  to  take  it  year  by  year  from  now  on.  I  know 
there  are  a  lot  of  new  young  hands  coming  up  lookin 
mighty  good.  I  know  too  that  there's  lots  of  work  out 
there  to  do,  and  I  still  feel  I  can  carry  my  own  load. 
I'm  going  to  make  sure  that  I'm  the  one  that  is 
working,  at  least  until  the  time  comes  when  I  can  no 
longer  do  just  that,  then  I'll  probably  come  home  to 
Small,  Idaho.  As  a  youngster,  I  had  lots  of  dreams 
and  I  still  have  a  few  more  I'd  like  to  see  come  true." 

COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD/11/89 


DENNIS  AND  SARAH  DECKER  SMALL 

The  first  known  settlers  of  Medicine  Lodge 
were  the  family  of  Dennis  and  Sarah  Small,  and  two 
young  daughters.  Alpha  and  Addie  in  1880. 

Dennis,  born  in  McMinn,  Tennessee  in 
September  22,  1848,  the  son  of  Hervey  and  Narcissa 
Johnson  Small,  left  the  south  with  his  family  at  the 
age  of  two.  They  eventually  made  their  home  near 
Klamath  Falls,  Oregon. 


Herv.  Hugh.  Dennis.  Alf.  Fred.  Nell. 
Mary.  Pete.  Sarah.  Dennis.  "Tuffv".  Ora 

Sarah,  the  daughter  of  William  Yates  and 
Nancy  Dawson  Decker,  was  born  May  18,  1855.  at 
Lancaster,  Wisconsin.  It  was  here.  Bertha  Small  says, 
after  a  nasty  hail  storm  wiped  out  most  of  the  crops  in 
the  area,  that  William  sold  his  general  store  and  farm. 
They  decided  to  go  west,  also  locating  in  Oregon. 
William  and  Nancy  lost  a  son,  Elmer,  born  in  1863  in 
Wisconsin,  so  it  was  after  that  they  left. 

On  their  trip  west,  they  stopped  in  Virginia 
City,  Montana,  where  William  helped  make  charcoal 
for  the  miners.  Two  daughters,  Addie  and  Malinda 
became  ill  and  died  there,  the  year  is  not  known. 

From  Montana  they  moved  to  southern 
Oregon,  then  stopped  at  Wheaton,  California,  where 
William  taught  school  for  awhile.  Bertha  Small  claims 
they  had  land  in  Petaluma,  California,  then  moved 
again,  back  to  southern  Oregon. 

During  the  Modoc  Indian  War  of  1872,  Sarah 
Decker  Small  told  of  being  confined  at  Fort  Klamath 
and  hearing  the  Indians  say  "Get  old  Jud  Small."  Jud 
was  a  brother  to  Dennis  Small.  Another  brother,  John 
Foster  Small,  had  been  the  first  officer  in  charge  at 
Fort  Klamath,  until  the  regular  Army  Commandant 
arrived  from  the  east.  The  Indians  may  have  been 
angry  at  Jud,  because  he  was  a  relative  of  John  Foster 

Small. 

William  Yates  Decker  died  in  the  woods  and 
is  buried  near  Keno,  Oregon,  in  an  old  cemetery  deep 
in  the  woods.    The  lumber  company  that  owns  the 
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land  has  fenced  it  and  keeps  it  up.  His  wife,  Nancy 
A.  Dawson  Decker,  died  at  Warden,  Oregon,  and  is 
buried  there  as  is  WilHam  Elmer  Decker. 

Dennis  and  Sarah  met  and  were  married  in 
Klamath  Falls,  Oregon,  July  8,  1877. 

Their  first  daughter.  Alpha,  was  born  May  11, 
1878  in  Klamath  Falls.  Still  seeking  that  promised 
land,  the  family  set  out  across  country  in  a  covered 
wagon,  arriving  in  Texas.  A  second  daughter,  Addie, 
was  bom  March  29,  1880,  in  Texas.  From  Texas 
they  journeyed  across  country,  headed  north  through 
Utah,  arriving  at  Egin  Bench,  out  of  Rexburg,  Idaho, 
in  the  late  spring.  Dennis  settled  his  family  here,  but 
was  still  looking  for  the  special  site  to  call  home.  He 
decided  to  leave  this  area  after  he  had  risked  his  life 
saving  his  family  from  a  bad  flood.  He  rode  out 
horseback  many  times  from  Egin  Bench  in  search  for 
a  place  to  move  his  family;  finally  he  located  the 
"sinks"  of  Medicine  Lodge.  Here  there  was  an 
abundance  of  grass  and  water,  thus  he  moved  his 
family,  locating  near  Cedar  Butte.  Dennis  built  their 
first  home  here  in  the  late  summer  of  1880,  where 
they  lived  about  a  year. 

Dora  Small  Colson  noted  that  Sam  Houston 
had  developed  a  strain  of  horses  called  "Red  Bird". 
Dennis  Small  was  able  to  bring  back  some  of  their 
descendants  when  he  left  Texas  for  Idaho. 

That  coming  winter  of  1880,  Dennis  left  home 
one  nice  day  to  check  out  his  horses,  after  which  a 
bad  blizzard  developed.  Sarah,  being  a  good  wife, 
attended  to  the  chores  before  nightfall,  then  hung  a 
lighted  lantern  in  the  window,  hoping  it  would  help 
her  husband  find  his  way  home.  Later  that  evening 
there  was  a  knock  on  the  door,  and  as  she  hurriedly 
opened  it,  much  to  her  amazement  there  stood  twenty 
Indians  seeking  refuge  from  the  storm.  She  was  alone 
with  two  small  children,  and  very  frightened,  but 
allowed  the  Indians  to  come  into  her  home  for  shelter. 
She  was  boiling  meat;  then  she  made  biscuits,  and  set 
them  down  to  eat.  The  Indians  all  sat  around  in  a 
circle  on  the  floor  of  her  big  kitchen,  and  there  they 
stayed  until  the  storm  was  over,  three  days  later. 

The  Smalls  soon  learned  that  the  water  on  the 
"sinks"  dried  up  each  fall,  or  earlier,  depending  on  the 
season,  causing  problems  of  hauling  needed  water  to 
their  home,  Hvestock  and  crops.  Eventually  Dennis 
decided  to  move  one  more  time,  locating  in  the  upper 
area  of  Medicine  Lodge  in  what  is  known  as  the 


"forks"  of  Indian  Creek  and  Medicine  Lodge  Creek. 
He  homesteaded  this  ground  which  still  belongs  to  the 
Small  family,  now  operated  by  a  grandson,  Leiand 
Small. 

Dennis  had  his  herd  of  horses  raided  several 
times  by  Indians.  He  was  puzzled,  as  he  had  always 
been  on  good  terms  with  the  Indians  he  had  had 
contact  with.  One  night  they  chased  the  raiders  and 
shot  some  and  discovered  they  weren't  Indians,  but 
some  neighbors.  The  Indians  used  to  call  Dennis 
Small  "Medicine  Jim"  because  he  treated  them  with 
respect  and  they  thought  he  had  good  medicine. 

The  last  eight  children  of  Dennis  and  Sarah 
were  born  on  Medicine  Lodge  at  the  Small  Ranch: 
Eldon,  August  26,  1882;  Nell,  February  16,  1884; 
Elmer,  February  14,  1886;  Mary,  May  12,  1887; 
Dennis,  April  6,  1889;  Herv,  May  1,  1891;  Fred, 
November  30,  1893  and  Hugh,  December  28,  1895. 

The  family  established  the  Small  cemetery 
located  on  the  hill  of  their  property  and  to  the  north- 
east of  the  house.  It  is  still  maintained  by 
descendants,  as  well  as  the  County  Cemetery  Board. 

Dennis  eventually  owned  five  ranches,  one  on 
Crooked  Creek,  one  on  Middle  Creek,  one  on  Warm 
Creek,  also  called  a  part  of  the  Sullivan  Ranch.  He 
later  owned  the  Andy  Collier  Ranch,  and  of  course, 
the  Small  headquarters  Ranch,  still  operated  by  the 
descendants  of  the  Small  Family. 

Tlie  Small  Ranch  was  not  a  homestead,  but  a 
Timber  Culture  Claim.  More  acreage  was  allowed  for 
a  Timber  Culture  Claim.  Here  the  family  planted  lots 
of  trees,  including  a  big  orchard. 

TTiere  were  many  sad  times  for  the  Dennis  and 
Sarah  Small  family,  when  they  lost  two  little  children 
in  five  months  time,  then  inside  of  two  years  buried 
two  more.  At  the  Small  cemetery  they  buried  a  son, 
Eldon,  age  1  year;  Elmer,  at  one  month;  Mary  at  one 
year  and  Addie  at  the  age  of  eight. 

Sarah  was  to  be  remembered  by  the  Indians 
for  many  years  for  taking  them  in  during  the  big 
blizzard  of  1880.  The  Indians  often  left  gifts  of 
remembrance  to  the  Smalls,  even  after  the  family 
moved  to  upper  Medicine  Lodge.  The  Indians  would 
leave  deer  or  other  kinds  of  meat  hanging  in  the  trees 
for  the  family  as  a  special  present  to  show  their 
gratitude  to  Sarah.  After  the  trees  began  to  bear  fruit, 
the  Indians  liked  to  come  to  the  ranch  for  apples,  but 
only  took  what  was  on  the  ground;  they  never  touched 
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fruit  on  the  tree. 

Dennis  liked  to  create  many  things  with  his 
hands,  such  has  cabinet<s  and  what-not-shelves.  All  of 
his  creations  for  their  home  were  destroyed,  when  the 
family  home  burnt  to  the  ground  in  1945.  However, 
the  unique  log  barn  he  constructed,  is  still  standing  at 
the  ranch  and  continues  to  be  used  by  his  family. 

Getting  logs  to  build  with  or  logs  for  firewood 
was  no  easy  task,  as  they  had  to  be  hauled  some 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the  nearby  mountains, 
since  the  country  surrounding  them  was  mostly  cactus 
and  sagebrush. 

The  early  Post  Office  of  this  community  was 
soon  named  Small,  for  the  Small  family.  However, 
the  Post  Office  has  since  been  closed,  with  mail 
service  direct  from  Dubois. 

Like  many  other  pioneer  women,  Sarah  was 
a  very  good  cook.  Not  only  did  she  cook  for  her 
growing  family,  but  she  would  cook  all  day  Saturday 
for  Sunday's  company. 

Dennis  passed  away  at  a  Salt  lake  City,  Utah 
hospital  of  Brights  Disease  May  10,  1917. 

Sarah  died  at  the  age  of  78,  at  the  ranch 
home,  of  cancer  November  12,  1933.  Her  funeral 
services  were  also  held  at  the  ranch.  She  was  buried 
at  the  Small  cemetery,  where  today  her  entire  family 
have  been  laid  to  rest  with  the  exception  of  a 
daughter,  Nell,  who  is  buried  nearby  at  Dubois. 

RESEARCH  BY  LELAND  &  MARY  SMALL.  COMPILED  BY 
BONNIE  STODDARD/ORA  GALLAGHER  DANIELS 


DENNIS  ELTON  AND  JEAN  CRAIG  SMALL 


Jean  &  "Elt" 


Dennis  Elton  Small  attended  school  at  Medicine  Lodge 
for  nine  years  and  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen  left  the 
family  home,  eager  to  become  independent.  He  spent 
the  next  few  years  working  as  a  farm  and  ranch  hand 
in  the  surrounding  community. 

"Elt"  was  born  December  11,  1921  at  Dubois, 
Idaho  -  the  second  son  of  Hugh  and  Lela  Small.  He 
grew  up  with  his  brothers  Leland  and  Lloyd,  and  his 
sister,  Helen,  at  the  home  ranch  at  Small,  Idaho.  A 
younger  brother  died  shortly  after  birth.  It  was  a  sad 
occasion  when  the  family  lost  their  mother,  leaving 
her  young  family  in  December  1929.  She  passed 
away  at  the  family  home,  where  her  services  were 
also  held.  Her  chosen  resting  place  was  the  family 
cemetery,  near  the  ranch. 

"Elt"  served  his  country  as  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  Army,  84th  Signal  Company,  from  December, 
1942,  until  January  1946.  Following  his  discharge,  he 
returned  to  the  Medicine  Lodge  area. 

On  May  31,  1949  he  married  a  local  girl, 
Betty  Jean  Craig. 

They  were  the  parents  of  two  children,  Bruce, 
born  in  November  20,  1951,  and  Debi,  born 
December  9,  1955.  Both  of  the  children  were 
graduates  of  the  Clark  County  high  school,  and  were 
active  in  sports  and  the  music  department.  Bruce  went 
to  State  with  the  Basketball  team,  while  Debi  was 
involved  with  the  band  and  chorus  of  Clark  County 
high  school  which  received  honors.  Debi  grew  up 
with  quite  an  artistic  ability.  In  school  one  class  about 
ruined  the  gym  floor  with  a  fountain  for  the  Jr. Prom. 
It  was  Debi  who  painted  the  big  "Bobcat"  in  the  center 
of  the  floor  to  disguise  the  problem.  The  painting  was 
there  until  the  floor  was  renovated  in  1992. 


Bruce  &  Debi 
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In  1953  "Elt"  accepted  employment  with  the 
Idaho  State  Department  of  Highways  and  the  family 
moved  from  Medicine  Lxxlge  to  Dubois. 

Jean  began  in  the  working  world  at  an  early 
age,  doing  cafe  work  at  the  Rasmussen  Cafe  and 
Legion  Cafe,  then  became  the  City  Clerk  in  Dubois. 
One  of  the  hazards  of  being  a  waitress,  is  hurrying  to 
a  table  of  customers  with  your  arms  lined  with  about 
8  steaks  on  hot  platters,  cooked  to  perfection,  and 
almost  reaching  the  table,  when  ops,  you  slip  on 
something  slick  on  the  floor.  Hurriedly  you  find 
yourself  telling  the  customers,  if  they  wish  to  wait, 
they  will  cook  more.  (True  story!!) 

She  accepted  permanent  employment  with  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  in  Dubois  where  she  worked  until 
they  moved  to  Twin  Falls  for  "Hit's"  health.  At  this 
time  she  was  transferred  by  the  Forest  Service  to  their 
office  in  that  area. 

As  a  young  girl,  Jean  spent  much  time  with 
her  grandparents,  the  Garrettsons,  both  in  Dubois  and 
in  Walla  Walla,  Washington,  and  attending  school  in 
both  areas.  She  graduated  from  the  Dubois  High 
School  in  May,  1949.  During  high  school,  while 
attending  Dubois,  she  enjoyed  sports  being  involved  in 
track,  basketball,  baseball  and  as  a  cheer  leader;  she 
was  in  drama  and  glee  club;  and  served  as  editor  of 
the  newspaper  staff  and  yearbook.  The  1949 
"Demon"  was  the  first  yearbook  put  out  in  the  school 
in  about  ten  years,  due  to  her  efforts. 

"Hit's"  father,  Hugh  Small,  retired  from  the 
ranch  in  1963  and  made  his  home  near  "Hit"  until  his 
death  March  20,  1964. 

"Hit"  completed  18  years  of  work  with  the 
Department  of  Highways  in  September,  1970,  when 
he  was  forced  to  retire  due  to  ill  health.  The  family 
moved  to  Twin  Falls  in  1972. 

"Hits"  happiness  was  completed  and  his  life 
fulfilled  during  the  next  three  years  as  he  attended  the 
college  graduation  of  his  son;  the  weddings  of  his 
daughter  and  son;  and  shared  many  happy  days  with 
his  grandson,  Nathan. 

This  big,  gentle  man  closed  his  eyes  in  peace 
on  November  7,  1975.  He  was  laid  to  rest  near  his 
parents  in  the  little  country  cemetery  at  Small,  Idaho. 
The  tiny  cemetery  has  been  renovated,  and  now  boasts 
a  lush  green  lawn  on  the  rolling  hills  that  in  winter  are 
covered  with  snow,  surrounded  in  the  summer  by  wild 
flowers  with  towering  mountains  standing  sentinel  in 


the  background.  It  is  a  place  where  a  soul  can  find 
eternal  rest. 

Jean,  for  a  few  years  made  her  home  in 
Meridian,  where  she  was  joined  by  her  mother, 
Lucille  Smith.  She  worked  fiill  time  at  the  Boise 
National  Forest  Service,  and  retired  in  early  1990. 
Since  her  retirement  she  moved  to  Idaho  Falls,  where 
she  and  her  daughter,  Debi,  purchased  a  duplex  for 
their  home.  She  enjoys  being  back  in  this  area  of 
Idaho  where  she  is  close  to  her  own  children,  Bruce 
and  Debi,  and  having  the  opportunity  to  share  more 
activities  with  her  grandchildren. 

Son,  Bruce,  calls  home  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho, 
where  he,  his  wife,  Teri  Knotwell  Small  and  their 
family  of  two  sons,  Clayton  Matthew  and  Cole  Joseph 
live.  They  were  married  February  22,  1975,  at 
Dubois,  in  the  Baptist  Church,  with  the  reception  in 
the  Lindy  Ross  Hlementary  School. 

Bruce  obtained  his  degree  at  Idaho  State 
University,  and  is  employed  with  the  Idaho  State 
Rehabilitation  Program.  Teri  is  presently  employed  at 
the  First  American  Title  Company. 

Daughter,  Debi  Jean  Small,  married  Richard 
Durtschi  March  24,  1973,  in  Dubois  at  the 
Community  Baptist  Church.  They  are  the  parents  of 
two  sons,  Donovan  and  Nathan  A.  They  later  were 
divorced. 

Debi  and  her  sons  presently  reside  Idaho 
Falls.  She  is  employed  at  the  Eastern  Idaho  Medical 
Center,  assisting  in  the  operating  room.  Her  sons  are 
attending  school  at  Idaho  Falls. 

COMPILED  BY  .lEAN  CRAIG  SMALL 


DENNIS  SMALL  SETTLES 
"SINKS"  OF  MEDICINE  LODGE 

The  following  account  of  an  early  day 
blizzard,  and  the  suffering  it  entailed,  was  written  by 
T.  G.  Bond,  an  old  time  citizen  of  Southeastern  Idaho, 
who  resided  in  Blackfoot.  Mr.  Bond  was  well 
acquainted  with  this  area  as  a  cattle  buyer,  and  some 
forty-nine  years  after  this  actual  event  took  place,  was 
in  partnership  of  the  Bond  ranch  that  was  a  part  of  the 
land  Smalls  first  settled.  However,  within  the 
following  year  of 'The  Big  Blizzard"  the  Small  family 
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Dennis 


filed  on  a  homestead  further  up  the  creek  at  the  forks 
of  Indian  creek  and  Medicine  Lodge  creek,  due  to  a 
shortage  of  water  in  the  sinks  of  Medicine  Lodge. 

'Twas  the  winter  of  the  great  blizzard,  1879. 
The  Smalls  were  living  in  a  one  room  log  house  on 
the  sinks  of  Medicine  Lodge.  They  ran  a  small  band 
of  range  horses  and  a  few  milk  cows.  They  managed 
to  cut  a  stack  of  wild  hay  from  a  nearby  meadow, 
using  an  old  fashioned  scythe,  instead  of  a  moving 
machine,  which  were  almost  unknown  at  that  time. 
The  range  horses  wintered  in  the  cedar  breaks,  leaving 
the  hay  for  milk  cows  and  saddle  horses. 

In  January  the  weather  was  mild.  Mr.  Small 
decided  to  take  advantage  of  the  mild  spell  and  drive 
a  team  to  Eagle  Rock  to  get  needed  supplies.  This  was 
a  three  day  trip  if  everything  went  well.  On  the 
second  day  the  weather  changed,  and  snow  began  to 
fall.  Mrs.  Small  fed  the  cows  early  and  filled  the 
wood  box.  She  also  filled  the  water  buckets.  By 
nightfall  the  landscape  became  blotted  out  in  a 
whirling  mass  of  falling  snow.  Then  came  the  wind, 
howling  like  a  hurricane. 

She  was  alone  out  in  the  desert,  with  two 
small  daughters.  Alpha  and  Addie,  the  intense  cold, 
the  whirling  drifing  snow,  and  the  uncertainty  of  her 
husbands  whereabouts.  All  she  could  do  was  wait  and 
hang  a  light  in  the  window  to  guide  her  husband  in  the 
storm. 

Then  out  of  the  storm  came  the  sound  of 
horses  and  saddles,  and  a  knock  on  the  door. 

When  the  door  was  opened,  an  Indian  stepped 
in.   "Indian  wickiup  needs  meat,  we  go  kill  deer,  heap 


snow  now.  Now  we  must  return  to  wickiup  or  squaw 
and  papoose  die.  Mrs.  Small  was  of  true  pioneer 
stock.  She  opened  the  door  and  said  come  in  and  get 
warm,  and  feed  your  horses. 

Twenty  Indians  filed  into  the  cabin.  The 
chief  gave  an  order  for  the  Indians  to  sit  in  a  circle 
around  the  room,  their  backs  to  the  wall.  The  Indian 
chief  turned  to  Mrs.  Small,  "Indians  much  hungry, 
you  cook  deer."  The  cooking  kettles  were  placed  on 
the  stove,  and  filled  with  deer  meat.  When  the  meat 
was  cooked  Mrs.  Small  took  some  flour  from  her 
scant  supply  and  mixed  with  the  boiling  meat  to  make 
a  stew.  Then  she  added  hot  coffee  and  pans  of  milk. 
The  Indians  were  fed  and  warmed. 

Many  were  frost  bitten.  Their  hands  and 
faces  were  well  rubbed  with  snow. 

Slowly  the  night  wore  on.  At  last  the  Indians 
slept  in  their  circle  against  the  wall.  Mrs.  Small  was 
very  tired.  The  chief  spoke  to  her,  "white  woman 
must  sleep,  Indian  will  watch." 

For  three  days  and  nights  the  blizzard  raged. 
For  three  days  and  nights  the  Indians  sat  in  the  circle 
around  the  room.  When  at  last  the  storm  was  over, 
the  chief  said, "We  go  to  our  people.  Indian  no  die  in 
storm.    Indian  never  forget.   White  woman  good." 

There  were  tears  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  when 
the  Indians  rode  away.  Tears  of  hope  for  their  safe 
return.  A  100  miles  of  drifted  snow,  snow  that 
dragged  the  horses  saddle  girths.  There  would  be 
rejoicing  in  many  wickiups  over  the  hunters  safe 
return. 

In  praying  for  her  husband's  safe  return  she 
also  remembered  that  struggling  band  of  Indians 
fighting  to  bring  food  to  their  own  families. 

A  few  days  later,  her  husband,  Dennis  Small, 
arrived  unharmed.  He,  too  had  taken  refuge  while  the 
storm  wore  itself  out. 

Mrs.  Small  was  never  forgotten  by  the 
Indians.  For  many  years  in  the  hunting  and  fishing 
season  the  Smalls  would  find  a  freshly  killed  deer 
hanging  in  a  nearby  tree  when  they  got  up  in  the 
morning.  Or  an  Indian  would  walk  gravely  into  the 
house  and  place  a  package  on  the  table  and  then 
proudly  walk  away,  leaving  moccasins,  bead  work  and 
toys.  An  Indian  never  forgets.  History  has  never 
recorded  the  names  or  the  story  of  those  Indian 
hunters  who  made  that  terrible  journey  from  the  sinks 
of  Medicine   Lodge   to   their   tribe.      This   is  just 
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unrecorded  history,  yet  they  bore  the  food  home. 

Sixty  years  later,  still  living  beside  the 
beautiful  Medicine  Lodge  creek,  Mrs.  Small,  in  all  the 
simple  grandeur  of  her  pioneer  spirit,  passed  away, 
and  was  buried  within  sound  of  the  music  of  Medicine 
Lodge.   Just  a  pioneer  mother  gone  to  her  reward. 

Hervey  Small  always  said  the  Smalls  never 
were  in  need  of  meat  on  the  table,  as  the  Indians  when 
hunting  in  the  area,  always  left  wild  meat. 

A  TRUE  STORY  BY  T.G.BOND  AS  TOLD  TO  HIM 
BY  MRS.  SMALL. 


The  Dennis  Small  family  were  the  first  to 
settle  on  Medicine  Lodge  in  1879,  settling  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  drainage  at  what  is  known  as  the  "sinks"  of 
Medicine  Lodge,  later  known  as  Cedar  Butte. 


Early  View  of  Small  Ranch 
(after  Dennis  relocated) 

This  community  was  pretty  well  settled  by 

1888.  Since  the  early  days  this  area  has  mainly 
depended  upon  the  livestock  industry  for  a  livelihood; 
cattle  and  horses  at  first.  Sheep  were  not  introduced 
until  about  1890.  Mr.  Art  Leonardson,  Clark  County 
Assessor,  whose  family  were  early  settlers  on 
Medicine  Lodge,  informs  me  that  in  the  early  days  the 
settlers  could  and  did  cut  range  grasses  for  hay. 
There  were  many  winters  that  stock  ran  out  all  winter 
and  did  well.    However,  there  was  a  hard  winter  in 

1889,  which  the  stockmen  were  not  prepared  for; 
consequently,  the  loss  was  heavy.  Very  little  hay  or 
range  grass  had  been  raised  for  winter  feed, 
consequently  it  had  to  be  shipped  in  on  the  train. 
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1st  Small  Home  at  Present  Ranch 
Site-Prior  to  Fire 

MRS  SARAH  SMALL 

There's  a  little  low,  log  cabin,  beside  the 
Medicine  Lodge,  The  willows  and  the  birches  shade 
the  cabin  door,  The  sunlight  seems  to  linger  and  the 
shadows  climb  the  hill,  But  the  one  who  lingered  here 
so  long  has  been  called  home.  More  than  fifty  years 
she  lingered  beside  the  murmuring  stream.  And  her 
smile  was  like  the  sunlight  creeping  through  the  pane 
at  dawn,  Her  hair  was  turned  to  silver  and  her  head 
was  bending  low.  But  her  heart  was  like  the  birds  that 
mount  the  tree  and  sing  at  dawn.  'Tis  a  long,  long 
road  from  yester  years,  when  you  and  I  were  young. 
And  the  way  between  has  oft  been  drear  and  bare.  But 
the  hearts  of  these,  our  pioneers,  have  ere  been  blithe 
and  gay,  And  the  pine  trees  sigh  and  whisper,  sleep  in 
peace  till  dawTi.  TGB 


Fred 
Small 


HUGH  AND  LELA  MILLER  SMALL 


"Butch"  Small 
Molly  &  "Lee" 


Fred  &  Hugh  on  the  Ranch 

Hugh  Small,  was  one  of  ten  children  of  the 
Dennis  and  Sarah  Small  family.  He  was  born 
December  28,  1895,  at  their  Medicine  Lodge  ranch, 
which  was  home  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Early  teachings  for  this  young  lad  were  from 
his  mother  at  home.  He  spent  some  time  with  his  aunt 
"Nel"  Webster  in  Dubois,  in  order  to  attend  the  first 
school  of  that  community  near  the  railroad  tracks. 

A  young  lady,  Lela  Miller,  of  Minnesota, 
traveled  west  to  visit  a  sister,  "Nel"  Miller,  living 
near  the  Small  ranch.  While  there  she  met  and 
eventually  married  Hugh  Small.  Lela  was  born 
October  13,  1886,  the  daughter  of  Albert  and  Minnie 
Postlethwaite  Miller.  Lela  had  two  sisters  and  three 
brothers. 

Her  sister,  "Nel",  and  brother-in-law  Jack 
Miller  were  the  only  other  ones  to  settle  at  Medicine 
Lodge.  Eventually  the  rest  of  her  family  came  west 
and  located  in  Jerome,  Idaho. 

Hugh  and  Lela  were  the  parents  of  five 
children:  Leland,  their  first  born,  born  July  8,  1920; 
then  Elton,  born  December  11,  1921  &  died 
November  7,  1975;  Lloyd,  born  October  14,  1923; 
Helen  was  born  August  5,  1925;  and  the  baby  born 
May  24,  1927,  died  two  days  later.  He  was  buried  in 
the  family  cemetery.  All  of  the  Hugh  Small  children 
were  born  at  the  family  ranch,  where  Lela  was 
assisted  by  Grandma  Small  or  Bertha  Small. 


Bruce.  Bufch.  Kevin.  &  Gordon  Small 


Lela  &  sons.  Leiand  &  Elton  at  the  Ranch 

"Lee"  married  Mary  Boyce;  they  raised  four 
children,  Gordon,  born  January  31,  1952,  Patricia 
"Pat"  born  July  7,  1955,  Fred  Leiand  "Butch"  born 
May  23,  1957,  and  Kevin  born  January  22,  1959. 
They  were  all  raised  at  the  Small  ranch. 

"Elt"  married  Jean  Craig  of  Dubois.  They 
raised  two  children,  Bruce  born  November  20,  1951, 
and  Debi  born  December  9,  1955.  "Elt"  has  since 
passed  away.   Jean  now  resides  at  Idaho  Falls. 
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Llovd  Small  &  Veria  Webster 


Lloyd  married  Norma  Ann  Bennett  of  upper 
Medicine  Lodge,  July  11,  1947  at  Idaho  Falls.  Lloyd 
worked  many  years  for  the  "Tuffy"  Webster  ranch, 
then  later  moved  to  Thornton,  Washington,  where  they 
are  still  living.  Their  three  children  were:  Kenneth 
Lloyd  "Ken"  Small,  born  February  24,  1950,  and 
twins,  Carey  Lee  and  Sherry  Ann  born  June  28,  1951. 


Norma  &  "Tuffv" 

PFC  Kenneth  Lloyd  Small  served  in  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps.  He  was  wounded  in  action  and  passed 
away  June  7,  1969  in  Quang  Nam  Province,  Republic 
of  Vietman.  Burial  was  in  the  family  plot  in  Salmon, 
Idaho  cemetery. 


Sherry.  "Ken".  Carey 
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Helen  married  Myrle  A.  Diamond.  They  had 
three  sons,  and  resided  near  Roberts.  Their  names 
were:  James  "Jim"  Hugh,  born  January  4,  1946, 
Robin  born  August  31,  1955,  and  Edward  M.  born 
February  17,  1959. 

"Ed"  died  May  21,  1978  and  was  buried  in 
Annis  cemetery. 

Myrle  was  born  August  22,  1914,  and  passed 
away  November  25,  1985.  His  Interment  was  at  the 
Annis  Little  Butte  cemetery. 

Helen  has  since  relocated  her  home,  now 
living  in  Idaho  Falls. 
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Helen  &  "Charlie"  Circles 

Hard  times  came  to  the  family  when  another 
death  in  the  family  took  their  mother,  September  28, 
1929,  leaving  Hugh  to  raise  his  young  family. 

In  1945  another  tragidy  struck  soon  after 
"Lee"  was  discharged  from  the  service,  when  the 
family  home  burnt  to  the  ground.  The  old  bunkhouse 
was  then  transformed  into  the  family  home.  Later 
their  home  was  created  from  an  old  homestead  moved 
down  from  Indian  Creek,  onto  which  they  have  built. 

Hugh  passed  away  March  29,  1964,  of  lung 
difficulties.    Both  he  and  his  wife,  Lela,  were  buried 
at  the  family  cemetery. 
COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD 


HERVEY  W.  SMALL 


"Dan"  Ellis.  Leland  &  Hervev  Small 

"Herv's"  boyhood  days  were  spent  with  his 
parents,  who  were  the  first  settlers  at  Medicine  Lodge. 

Hervey  Small  was  born  May  1,  1891,  at 
Small,  Idaho,  the  son  of  Dennis  and  Sarah  Decker 
Small,  at  the  home  ranch.  Most  of  his  schooling  was 
taught  to  him  by  his  mother. 

During  his  early  life  he  assisted  in  the 
operation  of  the  family  ranch,  and  also  worked  for 
other  ranchers  in  the  area.  He  spent  several  years 
working  for  W.L.  "Sonny"  Peterson  of  Dell, 
Montana,  who  was  a  rancher  in  that  area.  He  worked 
some  for  the  Wright  Land  and  Livestock  Company, 
owned  and  operated  by  the  former  Senator  Earl  S. 
Wright. 


Bertha  Spiers  Small 
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On  May  20,  1920  he  married  Bertha  Spiers  in 
Idaho  Falls.  She  was  the  only  daughter  of  James 
Winfield  and  Hattie  Spiers,  born  June  25,  1901.  Her 
family  were  also  settlers  in  the  Small  area. 

Hervey  and  Bertha  were  the  parents  of  two 
children,  a  daughter,  Dora  and  a  son,  Dale  (Jake). 

Dora  married  Kenneth  Colson,  June  14,  1939 
in  Pocatello.  They  made  their  home  on  Upper 
Medicine  Lodge,  where  they  were  ranchers.  They 
had  one  son,  Dennis.  Kenneth  passed  away 
November  15,  1965,  and  was  buried  at  Dubois. 


Dora.  Dennis.  "Ken" 

Jake  never  married.    He  and  Dora  now  both 
reside  in  Salmon. 


Dora  &  .Take 


In  1968  Hervey  retired  and  moved  to  Salmon. 
He  passed  away  there  April  20,  1978,  following  an 
apparent  heart  attack.  At  this  time  he  was  survived  by 
his  wife.  Bertha  of  Dinuba,  California;  two  children, 
Dora  Colson,  and  Dale  "Jake;"  A  grandson,  Dennis 
Colson,  and  a  sister,  Nellie  Webster.  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  his  parents,  three  sisters.  Alpha  May, 
Addie  Maude  and  Mary,  and  five  brothers,  Eldon 
Roy,  Elmer,  Dennis  Earl,  Fred,  and  Hugh. 
During  the  early  years  Hervey  Small  designed  and 
made  two  splendid  violins,  using  ordinary  box  wood, 
carefully  seasoned,  worked  down  to  size,  and  finally 
using  recommended  varnish.  One  was  regulation  size 
and  the  other  about  1/5  larger;  unfortunately  both 
instruments  were  destroyed  in  a  fire  that  destroyed  the 
original  Dennis  Small  home  on  Medicine  Lodge.  Carl 
Leonardson  recalled  that  during  the  years  between 
1910  and  1915,  while  supplying  violin  music  for  the 
dances  on  Medicine  Lodge,  he,  on  several  occasions 
borrowed  one  or  the  other  of  "Herv's"  violins  to  play, 
as  either  one  excelled  his  violin  in  quality  and  tone. 

In  the  1920's  Hervey  chipped  and  chiselled, 
from  a  large  fir  log,  the  entire  body  of  a  beautiful 
horse,  standing  fully  three  feet  high;  it  won  a  blue 
ribbon  at  the  Eastern  Idaho  Fair  at  Blackfoot.  It  can 
still  be  seen  at  the  home  of  Leland  and  Mary  Small. 

Hervey  was  also  known  for  his  fine  work  as 
a  silversmith,  making  belt  buckles,  several  pairs  of 
spurs  and  bridle  bits.  As  a  final  tribute  to  Hervey 
Small,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  "posterity  is  being 
deprived  of  the  blessedness  of  many  talents  of  this  fine 
relative  and  friend". 

Bertha  Spiers  Small  passed  away  in  Dinuba, 
California,  September  7,  1984.  She  was  buried  there 
at  the  Smith  Mountain  Cemetery. 

COMPILED  BY  CARL  LEONARDSON/ 
HUGH  WEBSTER/BONNIE  STODDARD 


LELAND  AND  MARY  SMALL 

The  family  of  Leland  "Lee"  Small  were 
apparently  the  first  early  settlers  of  the  Medicine 
Lodge  community  in  early  1880.  The  community  of 
Beaver  Canyon,  an  early  stage  station,  was  the  first 
community  settled  within  the  county,  then,  apparently, 
Medicine  Lodge  was  second.    His  granddad,  Dennis 
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"Lee"  &  Mary 

Small  found  an  attractive  lush  green  grass  area,  to  be 
known  as  the  "Sinks"  of  Medicine  Lodge,  or  Cedar 
Butte  area.  He  along  with  two  other  families,  the 
Hardins  and  Sellars,  chose  to  move  their  families  to 
this  site,  moving  here  from  Egin  Bench.  In  due  time 
the  Hardins  and  Sellars  moved  on  to  Montana,  while 
the  Smalls  remained.  Small  soon  learned  that  the 
Medicine  Lodge  creek  sometimes  started  to  dry  up  in 
the  fall,  or  earlier,  depending  on  season,  causing 
problems  in  hauling  needed  water  to  their  home,  and 
livestock.  Thus  the  reason  for  his  final  move,  to  the 
forks  of  Medicine  Lodge  and  Indian  Creek.  Here  the 
family  has  ranched  well  over  100  years.  The  family 
operations  are  still  being  carried  on  by  the  grandson, 
Leland  Small.  A  large  grove  of  trees,  as  well  as  an 
orchard  planted  by  Dennis  Small,  marks  a  beautiful 
setting  today  for  their  home,  barns  and  corrals  on  the 
ranch.  The  original  home  burnt  down,  afterwhich  a 
new  home  was  built  by  the  family. 

Medicine  Lodge  held  many  promises,  as 
foreseen  by  a  number  of  other  families  that  had  chosen 
to  call  this  home.  Several  Ellis  families  followed 
close  behind  the  Smalls.  Filing  on  1883  Water  Rights 
were:  Dennis  Small,  J.W.  Spiers,  John  and  Elizabeth 
Fayle,  Pyke  Bros.,  J.D.  Ellis,  and  B.D.  Thomas. 

The  Small  Post  Office,  named  for  the  Small 
family,  was  first  originated  by  J.D.  Ellis  on  his  home 
ranch  and  combined  with  his  store  on  lower  Medicine 
Lodge.  Sometime  later  the  store  and  post  office  was 
re-established  and  moved  up  the  creek  about  four 


miles  where  it  remained  until  it  was  closed  in  the  mid 
1950s.  Service  continued,  first  operated  by  Janice 
Walstrom  at  their  ranch  home,  then  in  the  old  log 
school  nearby,  operated  by  Pauline  Robinett,  and  last 
by  Helen  Gauchay,  when  it  was  closed  officially  in  the 
summer  of  1959. 

The  family  established  the  Small  cemetery 
located  on  the  hill  north-east  of  their  house,  which  is 
maintained  by  the  family,  as  well  as  the  County 
Cemetery  Board.  Nelson  Bump,  hired  man  of  Dennis 
Small,  as  well  as  two  little  children  of  the  Smalls  were 
the  first  to  be  buried  in  the  cemetery.  Since  that  time, 
it  has  been  the  burial  plot  of  the  family,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  other  area  residents.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
captivating  cemeteries  in  the  county. 

"Lee's"  first  year  of  schooling  was  obtained  in 
Dubois  at  the  big  new  brick  school,  with  Mrs.  Jeffries 
as  his  teacher.  His  dad,  Hugh  Small,  at  the  time  had 
taken  work  with  the  highway  department  on  area 
roads,  requiring  the  family  to  live  in  town.  The  rest 
of  his  grade  school  days  were  on  Medicine  Lodge. 
Here  transportation  to  school  was  first  in  the  team  and 
iron  wheel  wagon,  with  sleighs  being  used  for  winter 
travel.  Drivers  of  the  upper  school  bus  route  during 
his  school  years  were  to  include:  Granny  Gauchay, 
young  Johnny  Zweifel,  Mrs.  John  Zweifel,  Glen 
Garner,  and  Ren  Green.  However,  being  home  on  the 
ranch  and  riding  horses  was  much  more  interesting  to 
"Lee",  as  a  young  boy,  than  school.  Teachers  at 
Medicine  Lodge  were  Francis  Wilson  and  Miss 
Murray,  whom  he  remembers  well.  Two  years  of 
high  school  were  offered  at  Medicine  Lodge,  which  he 
completed,  then  he  went  on  to  Dubois  to  attend  his 
Junior  year. 

While  growing  up  on  Medicine  Lodge  there 
were  quite  a  number  of  families.  Some  old  school 
buddies  were  the  Chastain  boys,  Virgil  Burnside, 
Johnny  and  Sam  Clark,  the  Thomas  boys,  and  Glen 
Zweifel,  to  name  a  few. 

"Lee"  joined  the  U.S.  Navy  the  fall  of  1943, 
where  he  served  two  years. 

He  was  a  confirmed  bachelor,  so  he  said,  until 
he  met  and  married  Mary  Boyce,  November  22,  1953. 
She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred 
Boyce,  who  were  living  on  Medicine  Lodge. 

Mary  was  born  at  Treasureton,  Idaho, 
December  7,  1930.  Her  growing  up  years  and  school 
days  were  in  numerous  places  in  the  state  of  Idaho, 
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the  last  being  Blackfoot,  Idaho.  Her  sisters  include: 
Beth,  Afton,  Rea,  Beverly  and  Marchele.  The  Fred 
Boyce  family  moved  to  Medicine  Lodge  in  1952, 
where  her  dad  was  employed  by  Charles  and  LuRee 
Walstrom  on  Medicine  Lodge.  Her  younger  sisters 
continued  schooling  in  Dubois.  Here  her  sister 
Beverely  was  a  cheer  leader  and  Afton  and  Rea 
graduated  from  high  school.  Her  dad  has  since  passed 
away  and  her  mother  resides  in  Rigby. 

"Lee"  and  Mary  have  since  made  their  home 
on  the  Small  ranch  where  they  raised  their  four 
children:  Gordon,  Patricia,  Butch,  and  Kevin.  Now 
they  boast  four  granddaughters,  Dawn,  Kallie,  Molly, 
Heidi,  and  one  grandson.  Brock. 

"Lee"  has  been  active  in  community  services. 
He  is  presently  serving  on  the  Mud  Lake  Telephone 
Board,  Clark  County  Cemetery  Board,  and  served  for 
25  years  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  (SCS), 
filling  Stacy  Bonds  place  when  he  retired  from  the 
Board. 

Mary  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Clark  County 
Historical  Society,  being  scrap  book  chairman,  and 
has  assisted  with  research  of  Clark  County  history, 
and  photograph  collection  projects.  She  is  a  member 
of  the  Clark  County  Centennial  Committee,  and  has 
assisted  with  former  Medicine  Lodge  School 
Reunions.  She  was  also  named  the  1990  Clark 
County  Extension  Homemaker  Queen. 

Rodeo  has  always  been  a  top  American  sport 
of  the  Small  family.  "Lee"  has  in  the  past  assisted 
with  many  Clark  County  rodeos.  He  remembers 
attending  the  early  rodoes  at  Lidys,  Spencer,  Kilgore 
and  Dubois,  all  held  in  the  county  of  Clark.  Their 
sons,  Butch  and  Kevin,  are  presently  members  of  the 
PRCA  where  they  are  in  competetion  with  tops  hands 
of  the  nation.  Butch  has  qualified  to  compete  in  the 
PRCA  Finals  Rodeo  for  11  consecutive  years,  as  of 
1992.  Cowboys  from  all  over  the  U.S.  pull  into  the 
Small  ranch  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  It's  not 
unusual  to  find  Mary  making  sure  the  boys  found  a 
bed,  or  checking  to  see  if  they  are  hungry  and  taking 
a  survey  of  dirty  clothes. 

Bob  Patterson,  owner  of  the  Calgary  Rodeo 
Stock,  often  stops  at  Smalls  to  let  his  horses  and  bulls 
rest  when  traveling  to  Rodeos  from  Canada.  One 
their  way  to  the  Nevada  National  Finals  Rodeo,  Mary 
includes  him  and  his  drivers  in  her  family 
Thanksgiving  dinner  with  extra  plates  on  the  table. 


The  Small  family  was  one  of  four  families 
within  the  county  of  Clark  to  qualify  for  the  Century 
Farms  Awards  during  the  1990  Idaho  Centennial 
Year. 

Leland  was  selected  as  Grand  Marshall  of  the 
Clark  County  1990  Centennial  Roundup  Rodeo  and 
Parade.  Small,  a  lifetime  resident  of  this  area,  is 
proud  of  his  heritage,  and  the  community  where  he 
was  born  and  raised. 

COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD 


CHARLES  HENRY  AND  ELLO 
FLORILLO  LEVENGOOD  SMITH 


Charles  Smith  Family 

Laura.  Rov.  Anna.  "Fred".  Edna. 

Charles.  Grace.  Hazel.  Ello 

Charles  H.  Smith  was  born  in  Bangor,  Maine, 
on  March  31,  1843.  Charles'  family  moved  'West'  to 
New  York  when  Charles  was  a  small  boy,  and  kept  on 
going  'West'  until  1861,  when  Charles  was  eighteen. 

On  August  8,  1861,  Charles  enlisted  in 
Company  'C,  14th  Wisconsin  Infantry,  and  served 
until  August  9.  1865,  when  he  was  honorably 
discharged. 

Charles  was  in  every  state  in  the  Union  except 
Washington  and  California,  and  as  far  as  the  Northern 
part  of  South  America.  He  went  to  Montana  from 
Kansas  in  1871. 

Peter  Levengood  left  by  wagon  train  from 
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Vernon,  Iowa,  in  April  1864.  It  took  them  three 
months  to  get  to  Virginia  City,  Montana.  Peter  was 
the  Wagon  master  since  he  did  not  have  a  team. 

Peter's  wife,  Elizabeth  (McPherson) 
Levengood  and  five  children,  Mollie,  Ello,  HoUie, 
"Jeff'  and  "Cal",  came  up  the  Missouri  River  on  the 
steamer  'Benton'.  On  April  18,  1867,  they  got  on  the 
steamer  'Benton'  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  arrived 
at  Fort  Benton,  Montana,  on  July  3,  1867,  where  they 
were  met  by  Peter  Levengood  with  a  big  wagon  and 
team  of  cayuses.  It  took  them  two  days  to  get  to  Deer 
Lodge  Valley,  Montana. 

Charles  H.  Smith  and  Ello  F.  Levengood  were 
introduced  in  1876  by  Jimmy  Maxwell.  They  were 
married  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Russell,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  of  Deer  Lodge,  Montana,  on  November  18, 
1878,  at  the  Levengood  Post  Office. 

Charles  ran  a  saw-mill  in  Deer  Lodge  Valley 
(or  Upper  Warm-Springs  Valley).  They  lived  there 
until  1880,  then  went  to  Kansas  to  some  land  Charles 
had  there.  They  sold  out  and  came  back  to  Montana 
in  1883.  They  lived  in  Centennial  Valley  until  1899, 
when  they  moved  to  Kilgore,  Idaho,  where  they  had 
721  acres  in  Camas  Meadows. 

Levengood's  Post  Office  became  Anaconda, 
Montana,  which  is  three  miles  from  where 
Levengood's  Post  Office  was  located. 

Charles  Henry  Smith  was  born  March  31, 
1843  in  Bangore,  Maine.  He  is  buried  at  City  View 
Cemetery,  Salem,  Oregon. 

Ello  Florillo  Levengood  was  born  November 
6,  1859  in  Memphis,  Missouri.  She  died  August  30, 
1950  in  Silverton,  Oregon. 

THEIR  CHILDREN:  Edna  Elizabeth-born 
August  25,  1879  at  Levengood  P.O.,  Montana  died 
December  11,  1956,  in  Salem,  Oregon.  Roy  Arthur- 
born  October  10,  1889,  at  Levengood  P.  0.,  Montana, 
died  January  28,  1930  in  Salem,  Oregon  Laura 
Luella-born  January  7,  1882  in  Rush  Centre,  Kansas, 
died  November  23,  1941.  Fred  Peter-born  May  6, 
1883  at  Neosho  Rapids,  Kansas,  and  died  in  Zephyr, 
Texas.  Henry  Millet-born  January  22,  1886,  at 
Anaconda,  Montana,  died  in  Anaconda,  Montana. 
Anna  Ello-born  April  10,  1887,  at  Anaconda, 
Montana  died  at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho  and  was  buried 
Dubois,  Idaho.  Jesse  Baker-born  December  6,  1888 
in  Centennial  Valley,  Montana,  died  in  Kilgore,  Idaho. 
Gracie  Inez-born  September  12,  1890  in  Anaconda, 


Montana.  Hazel  Levengood-born  Jananuary  11,  1893 
at  Anaconda,  Montana,  died  Oct.  23.  1914  in  Kilgore, 
Idaho. 


Henry  died  of  consumption  in  Anaconda, 
Montana  on  October  19,  1900  and  is  buried  within 
200  yards  of  his  birthplace. 

Jesse  died  of  congestion  of  the  brain  on  June 
1,  1903  and  is  buried  in  the  old  Kilgore  Cemetery  in 
Kilgore,  Idaho. 

Hazel  died  of  a  leakage  of  the  heart  on 
October  23,  1914  and  was  buried  at  the  old  Kilgore 
Cemetery  in  Kilgore,  Idaho. 

Laura  died  on  November  23,  1941,  in  Salem, 
Oregon.    She  had  lived  with  her  folks  all  of  her  life. 

In  the  summer  of  1889,  Charles  and  Ello 
Smith  and  one  of  their  boys,  Henry,  came  to  Idaho 
looking  for  land.  People  wanted  them  to  settle  in 
Camas  Meadows,  so  Charles  took  out  a  'desert  claim' 
just  a  little  ways  south  of  the  Narrows,  between  two 
creeks,  named  Camas  on  the  west  and  Spring  creek  on 
the  east.  The  creeks  go  together  on  the  lower  end  of 
their  ranch  called  Forks  of  the  Creek. 

The  winter  of  1889-90,  Ello  would  send  a 
magazine  from  Anaconda,  Montana,  to  her  daughter, 
Edna.  There  was  a  story  running  in  the  magazine 
about  'Wildcat  Narrows'.  The  Swan  brothers, 
Schaller  brothers  and  Bob  Swan  used  to  go  down  so 
Edna  could  read  the  story  to  them.  They  were  the 
ones  that  gave  Charles'  place  the  name  of  'Wildcat 
Narrows'. 

Charles  Smith  was  known  as  'Wildcat  Smith'. 
After  the  property  was  surveyed,  they  found  out  that 
the  Narrows  belonged  to  the  Taylors',  but  the  ranch 
still  kept  the  name. 

In  the  summer  of  1900,  they  built  an  eight- 
room  log  house  on  their  property.  They  raised  all 
their  own  garden  produce.  They  also  raised  cattle, 
sheep,  turkey,  chickens  and  geese,  as  well  as  oats  and 
barley. 

Charles  and  his  daughter,  Edna,  and  son, 
Henry,  went  back  to  Camas  Meadows. 

In  October,  1899,  Edna  filed  on  her  claim. 
They  lived  in  "Bill"  Swan's  house  until  Thanksgiving. 
They  went  right  to  work  building  a  one  room  house  14 
feet  by  24  feet  with  a  sod  over  a  split-pole  roof. 

Later,  after  the  rest  of  the  family  got  there. 
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they  used  the  split-poles  to  make  a  bridge  over  Spring 

Creek. 

Henry  had  consumption  due  to  the  arsenic 
from  the  mines  in  Anaconda,  Montana.  Henry  got 
worse,  so  Ello  went  to  Camas  Meadows  on  the  train. 
Charles,  Ello  and  their  son,  Henry,  went  back  to 
Anaconda  to  move  their  things  to  Camas  Meadows,  in 
the  summer  of  1900. 

They  left  Anaconda  on  July  10th,  and  got  to 
Camas  Meadows  on  July  19th,  with  some  wagons  with 
the  children  and  what  furniture  they  could  haul. 
Anna,  riding  her  horse.  Patsy,  drove  eleven  head  of 
cattle;  "Fred"  on  Sealem,  drove  three  head  of  horses. 
Charles  drove  a  four-horse-up  hayrack.  Ello's  team 
pulled  on  a  covered  wagon.  Henry,  Hazel  and  Gracie 
rode  with  their  mother,  Ello,  Hazel  and  Gracie  each 
holding  onto  bird  cages,  with  birds,  and  a  big  pup  in 
a  box  at  the  back  of  the  wagon.  (Marshal,  we  finally 
named  him.)  Jesse  rode  with  papa  in  the  big  hay- 
rack.  He  took  turns  with  Anna  driving  the  cattle. 

The  Smith's  sold  beef,  butter,  milk  and  cheese 
to  Woods  Live  Stock  Shearing  Corral.  They  furnished 
beef,  and  butter  to  the  saw-mill  up  the  canyon.  They 
sold  beef,  mutton,  turkeys,  geese,  butter  and  cheese  to 
most  everyone  around  Camas  Meadows.  They  sent 
dressed  turkeys  and  geese  on  the  train  to  Anaconda, 
Montana.  They  also  held  turkey  shoots  at  their  home. 

Ello  Smith  was  a  mid-wife  and  delivered  a  lot 
of  the  babies  around  there.  Any  time  anybody  got 
sick  they  would  send  for  Ello  to  go  take  care  of  them. 

Charles  Smith  took  a  four-horse-up  with  the 
covered  wagon  and  went  to  St.  Anthony  in  the  fall  to 
purchase  food  and  clothing  for  the  year.  He 
purchased  flour  and  sugar  in  one  hundred  pound 
sacks,  coffee. and  beans  in  one  hundred  pound  barrels. 
I,  Irene,  can  remember  grinding  that  coffee. 

Most  of  the  time,  they  received  their  mail 
from  the  Kilgore  Post  Office.  From  January  26,  1906 
to  May  1907  they  got  their  mail  from  the  Beatrice 
Post  Office,  a  mile  or  so  north  of  their  place. 
Anyone  who  went  to  the  Post  Office  got  the  mail  for 
everyone  else.  Also,  anyone  who  went  to  Spencer 
brought  back  the  freight  for  everyone.  The  fall  of 
1906,  Roy  went  to  Medicine  Lx)dge  for  apples. 

Their  Christmas  and  Birthday  presents  were 
mostly  postal  cards.  Sometimes,  they  received  a  waist 
(blouse),  sheep  or  calf,  setting  of  goose  or  chicken 
eggs,  spools  of  thread,  a  dress  collar,  sometimes  a 


handkerchief. 

When  they  could  not  cross  the  creek  on  the  ice 
with  a  team,  they  would  put  hay  into  wool  sacks,  and 
haul  across  the  creek  on  a  hand  sleigh. 

Smith  stacked  all  their  hay  in  the  summer, 
then  in  the  winter,  baled  it  and  took  it  into  Spencer 
with  the  team  and  sleigh  to  sell. 

At  one  time  or  another,  all  the  Smith  men 
worked  for  the  Wood  Live  Stock  shearing  corral. 
They  helped  build  the  road  to  the  shearing  corral. 

Roy  and  "Fred"  worked  some  winters  in 
Centennial,  Montana.  They  also  worked  in  Ashton 
and  Parker,  Idaho.  In  the  winter  of  1911-12,  they 
wintered  their  cattle  at  Egin  Bench,  and  again  in  the 
winter  of  1913-14. 

There  were  sage  chickens  all  over  the  fields. 
Roy  and  "Fred"  would  throw  rocks  and  hit  them  in  the 
head  and  kill  them.  Roy  could  kill  a  chicken  almost 
every  throw. 

Ello  use  to  trap  coyotes.  She  also  killed  them 
with  a  20-gauge  shot  gun. 

On  June  19,  1922,  they  saw  the  first  flying 
machine  over  Camas  Meadows.  The  men  in  the  place 
purchased  gas  for  the  plane  at  Idmon. 

They  had  their  telephone  taken  out  in  June  of 
1910,  as  the  price  was  raised  to  $21. (X)  per  year. 

They  gathered  all  the  wool  off  of  the  fences 
where  the  sheep  had  gone  under  to  make  comforters. 
Also,  they  saved  some  of  the  wool  when  they  sheared 
sheep,  for  comforters. 

Charles  H.  Smith  left  for  Salem,  Oregon,  in 
late  1921,  as  he  had  rheumatism  so  bad,  he  thought 
the  climate  would  help  him.  He  entered  the  Old 
Soldiers'  Home  in  Roseburg,  Oregon,  in  December  of 
1922,  and  came  back  to  Salem  on  November  16, 
1926,  and  lived  in  that  vicinity  until  he  died  on  August 
13,  1930.  He  was  buried  in  the  'Perpetual  Care'  part 
of  the  cemetery  (City  Cemetery)  in  Salem,  Oregon. 

The  cemetery  would  not  let  them  put  his 
Army  headstone  at  his  grave,  as  they  only  allowed 
them  to  put  a  granite  brass  marker.  A  Mr.  Kruger, 
who  was  marking  the  soldiers'  graves  saw  the 
headstone  unset.  So,  Mr.  Kruger  and  a  Geideon 
Stoltz,  the  Commander  of  the  Sedgewick  Post,  set  it 
as  a  memorial  in  an  unused  spot  at  the  GAR  Circle  in 
the  lOOF  cemetery  so  that  his  tombstone  would  be  in 
the  circle  of  his  old  comrades  and  be  a  memorial  to 
him  near  where  he  was  really  buried.  May,  1935. 
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Ello,  Edna,  Laura  and  Catherine  (Roy's  wife), 
went  to  Salem,  Oregon,  on  November  22,  1922,  with 
Schaller.  Roy  and  "Fred"  went  later  to  stay.  Fred 
worked  on  the  railroad  for  a  few  years  after  going  to 
Salem.  Then  he  worked  on  ranches  from  then  on  until 
he  went  to  Zephyr,  Texas,  in  1968,  and  lived  with  his 
sister,  Gracie  Quirl,  where  he  lived  until  his  death 
April  18,  1974,  in  Brownwood,  Texas  hospital;  he  is 
buried  in  the  Zephyr,  Texas,  Cemetery. 

Ello  (Levengood)  Smith,  ninety  years  old, 
passed  away  in  Molalla,  Oregon  on  August  30,  1950, 
and  is  buried  in  Grave  #2,  Lot  #16,  Block  #7,  in 
Miller  Cemetery.  Post  Office  address,  Silverton, 
Oregon.    Ello  F.  Smith  1859-1950. 

COMPILED  BY  IRENE  V.  (HAIGHT)  BOWHAY/MAY.1980 


EDNA  ELIZABETH  SMITH 


Edna  Smith  &  Sisters 
Edna.  Laura.  Anna.  Hazel.  Grace 

Edna  Elizabeth  Smith  was  born  August  25, 
1879,  at  Levengoods'  Post  Office  in  Montana. 

She  came  to  Camas  Meadows  October  3, 
1899,  with  her  parents,  Charles  and  Ello  Smith,  and 
her  brothers  and  sisters.  She  later  purchased  property 
West  of  her  parents  place,  raising  sheep,  cattle  and 
hay. 

Wednesday,  June  28,  1916,  Miss  Edna  E. 
Smith  and  Frank  Head,  both  of  Spencer,  Idaho,  were 
married  in  Camas  Meadows  by   Rev.   Dinmer  L. 


Andrews  of  St.  Anthony,  Idaho,  at  her  parents  place. 

Frank  was  born  December  15,  1881.  After 
Frank  took  Edna  for  everything  she  had,  except  her 
property,  June  8,  1920,  Frank  wrote  Edna  to  get  a 
divorce.  Edna  applied  for  the  divorce  December  17, 
1920,  which  was  final  June  9,  1921. 

She  lived  on  her  property  until  1922,  when 
she  moved  to  Salem,  Oregon,  with  her  folks. 

In  May  1937  Edna  sold  her  property  in  Camas 
Meadows  to  S.G.  Beattie  of  Rexburg,  Idaho.  He 
already  owned  the  property  of  her  folks,  Roy  and 
Harry  Taylor. 

Edna  lived  in  Oregon  at  Salem,  Marquam,  and 
Mt.  Angle,  until  her  death,  December  11,  1956.  She 
is  buried  in  Marquam  near  Mt.  Angle,  Oregon. 

EDITED  BY  IRENE  HAIGHT  BOWHAY/1 980 


"FRED"  A.  SMITH 


"Mamie"  &  "Fred"  Smith 

"Fred"  was  bom  in  Burlington,  Vermont, 
August  11,  1883.  Here  he  lived  until  a  young  man  of 
17  years.  At  this  time,  in  1900,  he  came  west  to  Salt 
Lake  City.  The  trip  was  made  in  a  box  car,  with  a 
thoroughbred  horse,  for  Frank  Hagenbarth. 

Here  he  found  the  country  to  his  liking  and 
stayed,  becoming  the  coachman  for  the  Hagenbarth 
family.  Later  the  coach  was  replaced  with  a  car  and 
he  became  it's  chauffeur. 

Through  being  the  coachman,  "Fred"  met  his 
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future  bride.  Her  father  owned  the  stables  in 
Centerville  where  the  horses  were  kept.  They  were 
married  on  April  13,  1913.  Mrs.  Smith  was  born 
Mary  Edna  France,  January  15,  1893,  at  Centerville, 
Utah;  but  to  her  friends  and  family  she  was  always, 
"Mamie". 

In  1905,  while  still  working  for  the 
Hagenbarth  family,  "Fred"  drove  the  first  car,  a 
Stanley  Steamer,  into  Idaho.  They  came  as  far  as  the 
Hamer  area  to  the  Wood  Live  Stock  headquarters 
there.  "Fred's"  daughter,  Marye  recalls  him  telling 
her  about  this  trip.  From  Salt  Lake  to  the 
headquarters  it  had  taken  him  five  days  of  travel  with 
some  exciting  moments  along  the  way. 

The  car  became  stuck  in  the  sand  of  the  Fort 
Hall  area  and  had  to  be  helped  out  by  some  Indians 
who  observed  the  situation  with  much  mirth.  One  of 
the  first  nights  in  Idaho  was  spent  in  a  small  log  cabin 
they  found  along  the  way  between  Howe  and  Dubois. 
On  several  occasions  Marye's  dad  pointed  it  out  to  her 
as  they  were  passing  by.  Enroute  to  Kilgore  from 
Boise  the  family  moved  from  Salt  Lake  to  Mountain 
Green  located  in  Weber  Canyon  where  they  lived  for 
a  time.  Four  children  were  born  to  this  couple; 
Girdin  born  at  Mountain  Green;  Marye,  at  Centerville; 
Blaine  "Bud"  at  the  Dee  Hospital  in  Ogden,  and  Alice 
at  Mountain  Green. 

"Fred"  had  dairy  cows  and  often  showed  his 
purebred  Jersey  cows  at  the  Morgan  County  Fair.  It 
was  a  big  day  for  the  kids  when  they'd  win  a  blue 
ribbon,  while  they  often  won  red  ones. 

In  May,  1928,  they  came  to  Kilgore,  Idaho,  to 
visit  an  uncle,  Henry  Smith.  He  had  come  from 
Vermont  prior  to  this  and  settled  west  of  the  Kroker 
place  at  Idmon.  While  the  family  was  visiting  here 
Henry  became  ill,  having  contracted  typhoid  fever. 
After  his  death  the  "Fred"  Smiths  stayed  on.  They 
made  a  trip  back  to  Utah  for  some  of  their  belongings, 
and  settled  in.  They  lived  at  the  Marlborough  Smith's 
and  later  purchased  the  home  from  Zink. 

When  the  children  went  to  school  at  Kilgore, 
Betty  Bennett  was  their  first  teacher. 

Along  with  the  family's  ranching  and  livestock 
operation  they  supplied  milk  to  the  Wood  Live  Stock 
Shearing  Plant  at  Eighteen  Mile.  For  many  years, 
"Fred"  held  the  contract  to  carry  the  mail  from 
Spencer  to  Kilgore  and  Sheridan.    The  mail  came  to 


Kilgore  daily  and  out  to  Sheridan  twice  a  week. 

Mrs.  Smith  was  a  member  of  the  LDS  church 
and  was  active  in  the  Relief  Society.  She  was  a  busy 
talented  homemaker.  When  you  visit  the  Smith  home 
today,  "Bud"  will  draw  your  attention  to  several 
scattered  rugs  his  mother  made  those  long  years  ago. 

The  family's  visit  to  Kilgore  that  May  turned 
into  a  rather  lengthy  one  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  lived 
the  rest  of  their  lives  here. 

"Fred"  passed  away  July  2,  1967  and  was 
buried  in  Sj>encer.  He  was  proceeded  in  death  by  his 
wife  on  January  18,  1955  and  she  was  also  buried  in 
Spencer. 


Marve  &  Alice 
ALICE  SMITH  GARTON 

Alice  came  with  her  parents  in  1928  to 
Kilgore  -  attending  school  in  Kilgore,  and  then 
graduating  from  Spencer  high  school.  She  went  to 
Pocatello  to  college,  where  she  met  her  husband 
Homer  Garton,  Homer  was  employed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  affording  the  family  many 
opportunities  to  travel.  Three  daughters,  Leeann, 
Marsha  Gae  and  Janet  were  born  to  them.  These  girls 
are  all  married  with  families  of  their  own. 

Alice  and  Homer  make  their  home  in  San 
Fransico  now.  He  is  retired  and  occupies  himself  with 
his  hobby  of  boat  building. 

MARYE  SMITH  WELCH 

Marye,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  "Fred" 
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Smith  came  to  Kilgore  also  with  her  parents.  She 
attended  school  there  and  graduated  from  Spencer  high 
school.  She  also  attended  school  at  Derby, 
Connecticut,  and  the  University  of  Idaho  Southern 
Branch. 

Marye,  before  her  marriage,  was  a  secretary 
to  Ada  County  Assessor.  She  was  employed  by  Boise 
City  too,  and  is  now  retired. 

September  30,  1945,  she  and  Sgt.  Bernard  J. 
Welch  were  married  at  the  base  chapel  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas. 

Prior  to  entering  the  service  Sgt.  Welch  had 
come  to  Boise  from  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  where  he  met 
Marye.  After  his  discharge  from  the  service  the 
couple  made  their  home  in  Boise,  where  he  was 
employed  by  Greyhound  Bus  Company.  They  have 
two  sons,  "Joe"  and  "Fred".  "Joe"  attended  Law 
school  in  Moscow  and  "Fred"  works  for  Rostock 
Marina  in  Boise. 

Bernard  J.  Welch  died  September  4,  1969. 

F.  GIRDIN  SMITH 

"Fred"  Girdin  Smitii,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
"Fred"  A.  Smitii  of  Kilgore  died  May  3,  1940,  at  his 
home  after  a  short  illness. 

Born  June  25,  1915,  in  Soutii  Jordan,  Utah, 
living  with  his  parents  there  and  moving  witii  tiiem  to 
Kilgore,  he  attended  the  Kilgore  Elementary  school 
and  graduated  from  Spencer  high  school  in  1935. 

Interment  was  in  Spencer. 

BLAINE  "BUD"  SMITH 

"Bud"  was  born  in  Ogden,  Utah,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  "Fred"  Smith,  and  came  to  Kilgore  with  his 
family  in  1928.  He  too,  attended  Kilgore  school  and 
graduated  from  Spencer  high  school. 

In  World  War  II  he  served  in  the  army. 
Following  his  discharge  he  returned  home  and  took  up 
ranching  with  his  fatiier,  raising  hay  and  Angus  cattie. 
He  married  Elaine  Hunter  Tripplet  and  tiiey  have  one 
son,  Scott.  Elaine  is  a  teacher  at  Nyssa,  Oregon. 
"Bud"  now  spends  his  winter  at  Nyssa  and  summers 
at  Kilgore,  where  he  takes  in  herd  cattie  on  the  ranch. 

"Bud"  passed  away  in  May,  1992  at  Nyssa, 
OR.  He  was  buried  in  the  family  plott  in  Spencer, ID. 

TOLD  TO  EILEEN  BENNETT  BY  MARYE  &  "BUD"  SMITH 


GILBERT  ROSCOE  SMITH 


Roscoe  &  Lucille 

Roscoe  Smith  was  a  long  time  resident  of 
Kilgore.  Here  he  operated  his  sawmill  and  also 
ranched. 

He  was  born  June  21,  1888,  at  Richmond, 
Virginia,  the  son  of  Marlboro  and  Arabella  "Annie" 
Sims  Smith. 

The  family  consisted  of—  M.B.  Tiny,  "Chet", 
Roscoe,  Jesse,  Ellis  and  Olga. 

In  Virginia  his  Dad  worked  as  a  farmer  and 
carpenter.  Eventually  they  became  acquainted  with 
the  Mormon  Missionaries,  and  encouraged  many  to 
stay  in  their  home. 

When  the  family  decided  to  move  to  Utah, 
they  boarded  the  train  at  Dawson,  arriving  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  then  changed  trains  to  travel  on  to 
Farmington.  They  were  met  by  the  Laurees,  who 
took  tiiem  in  until  they  could  get  settied.  "Bill" 
Cutier,  a  Mormon  Missionary,  had  just  married  Tina 
before  they  left  Virginia,  and  tiiey  also  made  tiie  trip. 

It  was  here  Roscoe  began  the  first  grade;  his 
teacher  was  Mrs.  Munget.  With  his  mother  and 
teachers  help,  Roscoe  finished  the  first  three  years  in 
his  first  year  of  work,  because  he  was  older,  which 
made  learning  come  easier. 

From  here  the  family  moved  on  to  Idaho  to 
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the  town  of  St.  Anthony.  They  camped  on  the  canal 
just  north  of  St.  Anthony,  while  the  dad  and  son-in- 
law,  "Bill",  scouted  for  a  suitable  homestead  site. 
One  day  while  they  were  out  riding,  the  mother  talked 
to  a  George  Mortenson,  who  told  her  about  the 
Kilgore  country.  A  trip  there  the  next  day  convinced 
them  that  this  was  the  place  they  wanted.  A  trip  to 
Blackfoot  was  required  to  file  on  a  quarter  section 
each.  In  Kilgore  the  family  worked  on  the  hay  field 
for  "Billie"  McCullock  to  get  hay  to  feed  the  horses 
through  the  winter,  and  got  timber  out  to  build  a 
house.  Roscoe  said  his  dad  was  an  expert  with  the 
broad  ax  and  did  a  beautiful  job  of  hewing  the  logs. 
Roscoe  did  such  things  as  pealing  the  logs,  on  the  two 
sides  that  were  not  hewn.  The  logs  came  from  the 
north  side  of  Antelope  field.  The  house  was  16  feet 
wide  and  32  feet  long,  with  two  rooms,  16  x  16  feet, 
and  an  upstairs  room  where  the  boys  slept.  The  first 
summer  the  family  lived  in  the  "Joe"  Kroker  house,  a 
mile  south  of  Mrs.  Smiths  place  and  is  now  owned  by 
"Tom"  Vadnais. 

Close  friends  of  the  family  were  the  Niels 
Poisons. 

The  second  summer  in  Kilgore  Marlboro 
worked  in  the  Shot  Gun  Valley,  on  the  summer  home 
of  Mr.  Myers,  the  Millionaire  Myers  of  the  Legget 
and  Myers  Tobacco  Company.  "Annie"  did  the 
washing  for  about  five  or  six  girls  and  their  husbands- 
-lots  of  white  shirts.  When  it  was  done,  it  was 
Roscoe's  job  to  deliver  it  back  to  the  family,  about  16 
miles  by  buggy.  The  family  always  worked  together. 
When  Roscoe  was  older  with  his  own  family,  his  son, 
Marshall  said,  "Dad,  you  taught  us  to  work,  which  is 
more  than  all  the  money  you  would  like  to  have  left 
for  us." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Marlboro  was  made 
Bishop  of  the  Kilgore  Ward.  According  to  Roscoe,  he 
was  a  very  capable  leader  in  church  affairs.  "Gus" 
Spong  told  Roscoe  that  his  Dad  was  a  well  "Read" 
man.  He  saw  that  his  family  prayer,  preceded  by  the 
reading  of  a  Chapter  in  the  Bible. 

When  Roscoe  and  "Chet"  became  older  their 
Dad  purchased  a  two  horse  baler.  There  was  no  baler 
in  the  community,  so  this  baler  was  very  much  in 
demand.  It  took  4  men  to  run  the  baler.  There  were 
three  in  their  family,  so  Marlboro  hired  one  man,  Nels 
Jenson,  which  made  the  crew.  In  a  hard  days  work 
they  could  bale  as  much  as  ten  tons,  that  was  200 


bales.    "Annie"  and  "Ollie"  would  bring  dinner  out  to 
the  field  when  they  were  baling. 

Marlboro  surprised  Roscoe  when  he  had  the 
money  to  buy  the  old  Ching  ranch,  which  joined  their 
ranch  on  the  west,  consisting  of  another  200  acres. 
He  made  his  purchase  from  Bill  Colson  of  Medicine 
Lodge  Canyon.  The  haying  was  already  completed, 
so  he  bought  the  hay  and  land.  John  Ching  had  built 
a  nice  frame  house  on  the  place  before  he  sold  it,  so 
when  they  decided  to  sell,  there  were  five  hundred 
more  tons  more  of  hay  to  bale.  We  hauled  it  to 
Spencer,  I  think  Dad  got  about  $12.00  per  ton  for  it. 

Later  the  Dad  bought  a  Power  Baler  from 
ZCMI  in  Idaho  Falls.  With  it  we  could  bale  twenty 
five  tons, a  day.  It  had  a  10  hp  gas  engine,  taking  a 
crew  of  seven  men  to  operate. 

During  the  several  years  they  hauled  hay, 
Marlboro  had  about  40  head  of  horses.  They  would 
change  teams,  and  go  each  day  with  three  and  four 
teams  and  drivers.  This  was  hard  on  the  men  as  well 
as  the  horses,  so  Marlboro  bought  a  Packard  1  1/2  ton 
truck,  with  solid  tires. 

At  this  time  Roscoe  had  bought  the  Dr.  Shupe 
ranch,  and  with  that,  a  new  "Bain  wagon",  so  with  the 
wagon  used  as  a  trailer,  they  put  3  tons  on  the  truck 
and  2  tons  on  the  wagon,  and  make  two  trips  to 
Spencer  a  day.  This  was  about  the  end  of  prosperity, 
as  Montana  put  an  embargo  on  Idaho  hay  and  there 
was  no  market  anywhere  in  Idaho.  From  then  on 
their  hay  just  piled  up  until  they  did  not  have  any 
money  to  pay  for  putting  up  anymore  of  it. 

Roscoe  and  his  dad  bought  a  bunch  of  2-year- 
old  steers,  then  the  price  went  down,  so  fed  them  two 
winters,  finally  selling  them  for  only  about  as  much  as 
they  paid  for  them. 

Prior  to  this  Roscoe  had  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  away  at  school.  Physics  was  his  choice  subject. 
He  had  an  equivalent  of  nine  years  of  college  training 
in  resident  and  correspondence  Home  Study  Courses. 
While  at  Logan  he  met  a  friend,  by  the  name  of 
Marshall  Wright  at  what  was  then  UAC.  They 
surveyed  together  with  a  General  Land  Office  Field 
Survey  Crew. 

Roscoe  married  Carrie  Rasmussen  of  Kilgore, 
on  June  2,  1917,  after  7  years  engagement. 

They  had  four  children:  Marshall  Roscoe, 
Alma  Margaret,  Iris  Lucille,  and  Max  Jan  Smith. 
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Marshall  Smith 

Roscoe  taught  two  GI  Classes  in  Clark  County 
for  four  years.  He  drove  to  Kilgore,  and  Medicine 
Lxxige  in  his  Snow  Sled  (The  Blizzard  King  which  he 
built).  They  had  instructors  to  teach  all  of  the 
teachers  to  weld,  both  gas  and  electric,  also  painting. 

Carrie  passed  away  in  1934,  and  was  buried 
in  Dubois.  Following  her  death,  he  moved  to  Dubois 
with  his  family  to  serve  as  Clark  County  Treasurer  for 
a  number  of  years. 


Max.  "Don".  Barbara.  Lucille. 
Shirley.  .Tean.  Iris.  Alma 

It  was  while  he  was  in  Dubois  he  met  and 
married  Lucille  "Peg"  Garrettson  Craig,  on  April  23, 


1935.  This  marriage  was  blessed  with  two  children: 
Barbara  Jo,  born  in  1936,  and  Shirley  Ross,  born  in 
1937.  Joining  the  family  were  "Peg's"  children, 
William  Russell  "Bill",  born  in  1925,  Betty  Jean,  born 
in  1931,  and   Donald  Lee  "Don",  born  in  1933. 


"Bill"  Craig 

Roscoe  passed  away  February  9,  1970  in  Boise. 
Interment  was  at  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

As  of  1992  "Peg"  resides  in  Boise. 

MAX  L  SMITH 

Max  J.  Smith  was  born  June  6,  1928  at 
Kilgore,  Idaho.  This  is  where  he  also  began  his 
schooling,  but  moved  to  Dubois  when  he  was  six 
years  old.  Here  he  graduated  from  the  Dubois  High 
School  in  1946.  He  was  very  active  in  student  affairs. 

He  enjoyed  spending  his  summers  working 
with  his  father,  in  the  lumber  business  at  Kilgore. 

Max  continued  his  education  at  Boise  Junior 
College  for  two  years,  then  attended  Idaho  State 
College  at  Pocatello  for  three  years.  He  was  a  senior, 
majoring  in  mathematics  and  physics  at  the  time  of  his 
accident. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  survived  by 
his  parents,  Roscoe  and  "Peg"  Smith:  three  brothers  - 
-  Marshall  Smith,  William  R.  Craig,  Donald  L.  Craig; 
and  five  sisters  --Alma  Smith  Guyer,  Iris  Smith,  Jean 
Craig  Small,  Barbara  Jo  Smith  Hansen,  Shirley  Ross 
Smith  Richardson. 

Max  was  twenty-five  years  old  when  he  was 
killed  December  12,   1953,  in  a  traffic  accident  on 
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U.S.  Highway  30  about  3  1/2  miles  west  of  American 
Falls.  With  Max  at  the  time  of  the  accident  was 
Glenn  Darrell  Larkin,  23,  of  Kamish,  who  escaped 
serious  injury.  They  were  on  their  way  to  Boise  to 
visit  family,  after  having  worked  until  midnight  at  the 
Fish  Hatchery.  Internment  was  at  the  family  plot  in 
the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

WRITTEN  BY  ROSCOE/SHIRLEY  RICHARDSON/IRIS 
SMITH.  COMPILED  BY  B.IS 


HAZEL  LEVENGOOD  SMITH 

Hazel  Levengood  Smith,  daughter  of  Charles 
and  EUo  Smith,  was  born  January  11,  1893.  She 
came  to  Camas  Meadows  with  her  family  in  the 
summer  of  1900.  She  helped  her  folks  with  the  cattle 
and  sheep. 

Hazel  married  Forest  Lund,  December  18, 
1912.  They  were  united  in  marriage  at  her  folks  place 
in  Camas  Meadows  by  a  Methodist  minister,  Mr. 
Frank  L.  Munson  from  St.  Anthony.  They  spent  most 
of  their  married  life  at  Piano,  Idaho.  Forest  was  born 
September  6,  1889. 

Hazel  L.  Smith  Lund  died  October  28,  1914, 
at  the  age  of  21  years  of  age  due  to  a  leakage  of  the 
heart  brought  on  by  inflammatory  rheumatism.  She 
had  been  bedfast  for  six  months.  It  is  not  know  what 
happened  to  Mr.  Lund. 

EDITED  BY  IRENfE  HAIGHT  BOWHAY/1980 


WAYNE  AND  MAVIS  SMITH 


Mavis  & 
Wayne 


The  summer  of  1960  we  purchased  the 
Insurance  Agency  from  H.  R.  Harn  in  Dubois.  We 
had  lived  in  Rigby  for  most  of  our  lives,  except  for 
about  five  years  Wayne  was  in  the  service.  He  spent 
three  years  overseas  in  the  Pacific  Theater  and  I  spent 
part  of  that  time  in  Olympia,  Washington  and 
Pocatello,  Idaho.  Wayne  was  discharged  ft"om  the 
116th  Engineer  Btn.  in  August,  1945.  We  came  back 
to  Rigby  where  Wayne  went  to  work  for  the  Post 
Office  Department,  where  he  worked  for  17  years 
before  coming  to  Dubois.  Wayne  began  work  in  the 
Insurance  Business  in  July  1960. 

Our  family  moved  to  Dubois  in  December 
1960.  Vicki,  our  oldest,  was  in  the  5th  grade  with 
Virginia, Laird  as  teacher;  Judy  was  in  the  3rd  grade 
with  Natalie  Knudsen  as  teacher;  Bruce  started  1st 
grade  with  Mrs.  Lindy  Ross  as  his  teacher.  Lauri  was 
4  years  old  and  JoLene  was  a  year  and  a  half  old. 

All  five  children  completed  and  graduated 
from  Clark  County  high  school.  All  were  active  as 
cheerleaders,  in  the  high  school  band  and  in  athletics. 
Vicki  and  Judy  graduated  from  college.  Vicki  chose 
the  teaching  profession.  She  is  now  married  to 
Thomas  D.  Gauchay  and  has  a  little  seven  year  old 
boy  named  Geoffrey.  Both  Vicki  and  "Tom"  are 
teachers  at  the  Clark  County  High  School.  Judy 
graduated  as  a  registered  nurse.  She  is  married  to 
Barry  L.  Hoopes  fi^om  Star  Valley,  Wyoming,  and 
they  have  six  children.  They  reside  in  Pocatello, 
where  he  is  in  the  Insurance  business.  Bruce  attended 
Ricks  and  BYU.  He  served  a  mission  in  Brazil  for  the 
LDS  Church.  He  is  married  to  the  former  Grace 
Furness  of  Terreton  and  they  have  four  children. 
They  reside  in  Terreton,  where  he  is  a  farmer.  Lauri 
attended  Ricks  College  and  the  University  of  Utah  at 
BYU.  She  is  married  to  Terry  C.  Leonardson  of 
Dubois,  they  have  six  girls  and  reside  in  Terreton. 
Terry  and  his  brother,  "Mike",  work  in  partnership  in 
a  retail  business  in  Dubois.  JoLene  attended  Ricks 
College.  She  married  Frank  Eckersell  from  Idaho 
Falls,  and  they  have  three  children.  They  are  living 
in  Idaho  Falls  involved  in  farming. 

We  have  lived  in  Dubois  thirty-two  years 
where  we  have  been  active  in  Lions,  community 
affairs,  and  in  the  service  of  our  church.  During  this 
time  we  built  a  very  successful  Insurance  Business. 

In  January  1982  Wayne  retired  and  sold  the 
business  to  our  son-in-law,  Barry  Hoopes. 
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Barry  and  Judy  Hoopes  and  family  have 
moved  to  Pocatello  to  continue  their  business,  at 
which  time  he  turned  the  business  over  to  his  assistant, 
David  Leonardson,  who  has  been  the  owner  since 
1988. 

We    maintain    our    apartment    in    Dubois. 
However,  we  spend  our  winters  in  Mesa,  Arizona, 
and  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  traveUng  and  visiting 
our  children  and  grandchildren. 
COMPILED  BY  MAVIS  SMITH-1992 


ANNA  SMITH'S  JOURNAL 


Lower  Idmon  Crochet  Club 

These  journals  are  the  story  of  the  people  of 
the  community,  for  this  girl's  daily  record  touched  the 
lives  of  those  about  her.  Early  settlers  lived  with,  and 
for,  their  neighbors,  quick  to  help  when  needed,  and 
always  ready  for  fun.  She  kept  precise  records. 
Concern  is  noted  with  weather,  haying  and  planting. 

In  1907  -  Durham  wheat,  hulless  barley  and 
Swedish  select  oats  were  planted. 
Shoes  cost  $1.15,  a  tooth  brush  4  cents  and  outing 
flannel  12  1/2  cents  a  yard.  Butchered  meat  brought 
9  &  10  cents  a  pound  -  hides  10  cents  to  $1.00. 
Birthday  and  Christmas  gifts  were  simple,  4th  of  July 
Celebrations  were  already  a  community  affair. 

December    25,    1893.. got    a    little    flat    iron    for 
Christmas- 
July   19,    1900.. Came   to   Kilgore   from   Anaconda, 
Montana- 
April  9,  1903.. Roy  saw  a  curlew- 


March  8,  1904.. it  is  raining  hard  today- 
March  7,  1905.. I  stopped  going  to  school- 
October    19,    1905.. Papa    and    Laura   went   to    St. 
Anthony  to  dentist- 
December  25,  1905.. Went  to  a  dance  at  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Vadnais— 

February  5,  1906.. Papa  &  Roy  finished  hauling  baled 
hay  to  Spencer- 
March  13,  1906.. Snowing  and  blowing  for  3  days 
between  3  1/2-4  feet  on  level- 
April  28,  1906.. sheared  "Rainy"  wool  wt  3  1/4  lbs- 
November  21,  1908.. Arthur  Johnson'  father  bought 
Devany  place- 
March  2,  1908.. We  bought  20  1/4  ton  of  hay  for 
$4.50/T- 

March  12,  1908.. Heard  that  Mrs.  D.  Thomas  baby 
died  -  3  wks  old- 
March  31,  1909.. Papa  is  66  years  old- 
April  10,  1909.. Mae  Martinnelli  died  this  morning  at 
Kilgore— 

April    11,    1909.. Will    bury    Mae    Martinnelli    this 
afternoon- 
May  22,   1909.. Roy   is  helping  dig  Mrs.   Bristle's 
grave- 
July  13,  1909.. The  oats  are  beginning  to  head  out- 
January  20,  1910.. We  saw  a  comet  tonight,  quite 
plain- 
March  2,  1910.. It  was  73  degrees  above  zero- 
April  21,  1910.. planted  carrots  today- 
August  3,  1910.. Big  fire  over  by  Timber  Butte- 
December   20,    1912.. Farewell    dance   for   Maggie 
Costly- 
April  14,  1913.. Roy  saw  a  white  coyote  yesterday- 
July  4,  1913.. Went  up  to  picnic  -  nice  day.  Fred  won 
prize  for   riding  the  bucking  horse  best.- 
September    28,     1913.. Pete    Taylor    has    typhoid 
pneumonia- 
December  18,  1913.. Amelia  Taylor  had  a  baby  boy- 
December  14,  1914..  Taylors  had  phone  taken  out- 
....and  so  it  went 

ANNA  SMITH\S  lOURNAL  RECORDS 


STANLEY  SMITH 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanley  Smith. Son.  Lvle 

I  left  the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station  in 
December,  1942  bound  for  a  job  with  the  Cooperative 
Research  and  Service  Division  of  FCA  (Farm  Credit). 
My  wife  was  a  "p)erennial"  vice  president  of  the 
Dubois  PTA,  Phyllis  Laird  was  the  "perennial" 
president.  We  enjoyed  our  life  at  the  Station  with  the 
families  of  Lee  and  Lilly  Jeffery,  John  and  Ethel 
Stoehr,  and  us,  making  up  the  year  'round  residents 
there.  Bud  and  Eudora  Rasmussen  would  be  there  in 
the  spring  and  fall,  but  their  trailer  was  taken  to  the 
summer  range,  winter  range  or  Mud  Lake  feedlot, 
whenever  needed. 

When  I  came  on  board  as  Superintendent,  I 
followed  Mr.  J.  M.  Cooper. 

The  Sheep  Station  homes  were  heated  by  coal. 
We  had  a  telephone;  however,  in  the  earlier  years,  it 
was  in  operation  from  8:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  each 
day. 

In  1937-38  facilities  were  greatly  expanded, 
including  housing,  water  system,  with  a  new  well, 
electrical  system.  The  Washington  office  sent  us  an 
engineer,  Mr.  G.  Milton  Benson,  to  help  with  plans, 
execution  of  plans,  estimates  and  all  the  rest.  It  was 
a  busy  time! 

A  CCC  Side  Camp  was  made  available  to  us 
and  later  became  a  full  time  CCC  Camp.  The  war 
shortened  up  their  stay,  and  the  program  was  mostly, 
but  not  completely  finished,  when  the  war  effort 
closed  the  camp. 


The  crested  wheat  grass  planting  we  felt  was 
quite  important,  but  do  not  remember  when  this  was 
completed. 

Our  groceries  were  bought  from  the  Dubois 
Market,  which  was  operated  by  Roy  Matsamura, 
located  across  the  road  from  the  railroad  tracks. 
Other  early  businesses  I  remember  were  Palmer's 
Hardware  and  the  Pilot  Cash  Store. 

Max  Fisher  was  the  Station  Clerk,  plus  being 
an  accomplished  pianist.  He  was  followed  by  Chester 
"Chet"  Schafer,  who  stayed  quite  a  long  time.  He 
was  a  darned  good  clerk  too. 

Orson  Rasmussen  and  I  were  the  next  draft 
quota,  but  the  powers  that  be  decided  38  year  olds 
were  more  hazardous  than  valuable,  so  we  didn't  have 
to  go.    It  is  a  cinch  they  wouldn't  want  us  now. 

My  wife  and  I  had  one  son,  Lyle  K.  Smith, 
who  attended  school  in  Dubois.  He  was  born  at  Miles 
City,  Montana.    He  passed  away  in  October,  1978. 

I  spent  seven  years  at  the  Sheep  Station  from 
1935  to  1942.  We  watched  the  last  of  the  residences 
moved  from  the  town  of  Spencer  to  Mud  lake,  Roberts 
and  Idaho  Falls.  At  about  the  same  time  we  built  at 
the  station  a  new  office,  five  residences,  2  large 
garages,  new  well  and  water  system. 

COMPILED  BY  STANLEY  SMITH/1981 


GRANT  SOULE 


''.  ...  y' 


Grant  (about  1940) 
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The  town  of  Dubois,  as  I  remember,  had  a 
number  of  interesting  businesses.  Upstairs,  in  the 
courthouse,  there  were  offices  of  the  County  Attorney, 
Probate  Judge,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and 
the  County  telephone  office.  There  were  two  main 
eating  places;  the  old  Reynolds  Hotel,  near  the 
Railroad  Depot,  operated  by  Roy  Matsumara,  a 
Korean,  and  one  in  the  narrow  building,  in-between 
the  hotel  and  garage,  run  by  Charlie,  a  Chinese.  At 
one  time  there  were  two  lunch  counters  which  were 
housed  in  the  buildings  which  burned  down. 

There  were  two  newspapers,  one  Democrat 
and  one  Republican,  which  finally  joined  up  into  one 
operated  by  a  Mr.  Clyde  Idol.  There  was  a  resident 
doctor,  C.E.  Jones.  There  was  a  real  estate  office  run 
by  Mr.  Harry  Harn.  Two  grocery  stores.  Miller  and 
Gayle,  and  the  Fremont  Cash. 

This  pretty  well  covers  what  I  remember. 

(Grant,  was  a  former  attorney  of  Clark 
County,  who  made  his  home  in  Dubois  for  a  number 
of  years.  He  was  quite  involved  with  the  community 
activites  while  he  was  here,  but  has  since  passed 
away.) 

COMPILED  BY  GRANT  SOULE 


WILLIAM  H.  SOUTHER 

Of  all  of  Annie  and  "Good"  Rasmussen's 
grandchildren,  I  must  be  the  least  known.  My 
Mother,  Margaret  Rasmussen,  born  at  Kilgore  on 
October  13,  1889,  was  the  first  child  born  to  Annie 
and  Good. 

By  marriage  there  was  also  a  tie  between  the 
Rasmussens  and  the  George  Aliens  of  Dubois. 
George  Allen's  wife,  Caroline,  was  a  sister  of 
Annie's.  My  paternal  grandmother,  Carrie  Allen 
Souther,  was  an  older  sister  of  George  Allen. 
[Another  Allen  brother,  Frank,  was  a  cattle  buyer 
working  out  of  Spencer  and  was  fatally  injured  in  a 
horse  incident  in  1913.] 

Carrie  Allen  Souther  and  her  husband,  Joseph 
G.  Souther,  and  their  two  children,  Frank  and  Helen, 
lived  in  Salt  Lake  City.  In  their  teen  years,  Frank  and 
Helen,  with  their  parents,  occasionally  visited  in  Clark 
County.   It  must  have  been  during  this  period  that 


Frank  and  Margaret  became  well  acquainted  with  each 
other.  Frank  spent  two  years,  1913  -  1915,  in  the 
Interior  of  British  Columbia  as  a  location  engineer  for 
the  Pacific  Great  Eastern  Railroad  who  was  'punching 
a  road'  through  the  Lillooet  Range.  Judging  from 
what  few  letters  that  I  have  it  was  during  this  period 
that  Frank  and  Margaret's  relationship  developed  into 
something  more  serious.  Frank  returned  to  Salt  Lake 
City  in  1915  and  remained  there  until  he  enlisted  in 
the  Army  in  1917.  What  transpired  in  Frank  and 
Margaret's  relationship  during  this  period,  I  never 
knew. 

Frank  was  first  stationed  at  Camp  Lewis,  near 
Tacoma,  Washington,  and  it  was  from  here  in  April, 
1918,  that  he  was  ordered  to  Officers  Candidate 
School  at  Fort  Augustine,  Florida.  On  the  way  East  he 
stopped  in  Northeastern  Idaho  and  he  and  Margaret 
were  married  on  April  12,  1918,  at  Rexburg,  Idaho. 
After  he  completed  his  military  schooling  and 
Margaret  finished  her  teaching  year  at  Rexburg, 
Margaret  joined  him  in  Alexandria,  Virginia.  Frank 
was  discharged  from  the  Army  in  February  of  1919 
and  he  and  Margaret  returned  West  to  Salt  Lake  City. 
It  was  here,  on  May  2,  1919,  that  I  was  born. 
Sometime  in  her  Eastern  experience  Margaret 
contracted  typhoid  fever,  and  that,  with  the 
complications  of  childbirth,  were  the  causes  of  her 
untimely  death  on  June  15,  1919. 

I  never  knew  why  my  Father,  Frank,  chose  to 
move  to  Northeastern  Idaho  at  this  particularly 
traumatic  time  in  his  life.  The  most  logical  reason 
would  have  been  that  his  mother-in-law,  Annie,  was 
there  and  could  assist  his  unmarried  sister,  Helen,  in 
rearing  me.  Frank  remained  as  a  Resident  Engineer 
for  the  Idaho  State  Highway  Department  in 
Northeastern  Idaho  until  the  Fall  of  1925. 

Now,  as  to  what  the  Camas  Meadows  and 
Kilgore  in  particular,  has  meant  to  me.  I  remember 
nothing  of  my  first  few  years  at  Dubois  and  it  was  not 
until  later  as  a  grade  scholar  that  I  became  aware  of 
the  Camas  Meadows  Country.  My  grandfather,  Joe 
Souther,  was  an  ardent  hunter  and  fisherman  and  I  can 
well  remember  his  describing  Camas  Creek  as  the 
finest  trout  fishing  that  he  had  ever  known. 

My  Aunt  Helen,  who  raised  me  to  manhood, 
always  had  a  'special  tone  In  her  voice'  when  she 
talked  about  "The  Meadows"  as  she  always  called  it. 

I  can  remember  only  one  time  when  I  was 
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about  six  or  seven  years  of  age  being  at  the 
Rasmussen  Ranch. 

Interestingly,  the  thing  I  remembered  most 
was  the  'Monkey  Ward  Catalogue'  in  the  outhouse. 
I  was  a  city  kid  and  this  was  something  new! 

My  next  return  to  Northeastern  Idaho  was  in 

November    1956 some    thirty    years    later. 

Accompanied  by  my  father,  we  returned  from  a 
Convention  in  Salt  Lake  City  by  way  of  the  Sugar 
City  vicinity  where  we  visited  Grandmother 
Rasmussen  for  the  last  time.  There  was  about  a  foot 
of  snow  and  my  father  was  noticeably  worried  about 
our  taking  'the  Sand  Dunes  Road'  to  Kilgore. 
Obviously,  he  was  remembering  the  early  1920s 
period  when  he  was  based  at  Dubois.  This  is  the  only 
time  that  I  have  been  in  the  Camas  Meadows  during 
the  winter. 

My  next  visit  to  Kilgore  was  in  1965.  I  can 
remember  vividly  the  anticipation  that  built  up  in  me 
as  we  drove  from  Dubois  to  Kilgore.  I  had 
romanticized  about  this  area  for  so  long—here  I  was 
visiting  it  again.  At  last,  this  was  an  opportunity  to 
become  reacquainted  with  Uncle  Sherman,  Aunt  Betty, 
my  cousin,  "Kenny"  Bennett,  and  his  wife  and  family, 
whom  I  had  never  met.  Our  short  visit  in  1956  had 
only  been  for  an  hour,  and  we  saw  only  Sherman  and 
Betty. 

I  have  visited  Kilgore  four  times  since  1965, 
enough  that  some  of  the  'awe'  has  left  me.  I  see  the 
stark  raw  beauty  of  the  Rockies  and  the  Camas  Valley 
Floor;  but  also,  having  been  associated  with  serving 
farmers  in  Central  Washington  State  for  thirty  years, 
I  am  aware  of  how  difficult  and  how  risky  it  is  to 
farm  or  raise  livestock  in  this  alien  climate.  I  feel  for 
the  Bennetts  and  Sherman  Halverson,  who  are  now  the 
only  winter  residents  at  Kilgore.  Thank  God  now  for 
electricity  and  television! 

MARGARET  RASMUSSEN  SOUTHER- 

born  October  13,  1889,  Kilgore  Idaho;  died,  June  15, 
1919,  Salt  Uke  City,  Utah;  married  April  12,  1918, 
Rexburg,  Idaho. 

FRANK  HOMER  SOUTHER-born 
December  20,  1886,  Choestoe,  Georgia;  died,  August 
30,  1977,  Yakima,  Washington;  Married  Margaret 
Rasmussen,  April  12,  1918,  Rexburg;  Glessner, 
Carrithers,  August  30,  1925,  St.  Anthony,  Idaho. 

WILLIAM  HOMER  SOUTHER-born  May 


2,  1919,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  married  (1)  Anastasia 
Baillargeon,  December  14,  1946  Tacoma, 
Washington;  divorced  November  1969  (2)  Ruby 
Davidson,  May  5,  1976  Lincoln  City,  Oregon; 
education:  graduated  South  High,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;  June,  1935,  graduated  University  of  Utah,  BS 
Civil  Engin.  February  1942  post  graduate, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  September 
1942,  Naval  Architecture  military  services  U  S  Navy 
1942-46  ranks  Lieut.  Commander  USNR.  Business 
concrete  pipe  manufacturing,  Yakima  Valley, 
Washington,  1946-1975.  Children  (adopted):  John  A. 
Souther,  born  3/8/55  Seattle  and  Joseph  T.  Souther, 
born  4/21/55,  Seattle,  Washington. 

John  A.  Souther,  B/S  degree  in  business 
administration,  Villanova  University  Philadelphia,  PA, 
1978~presently  manager  of  Roberts  Oxygen  operation, 
Charlottesville,  Virginia,  unmarried. 

Joseph  T.  Souther,  B/s  Degree  in  geology. 
University  of  Washington  1984  M/S  degree  in 
petroleum  geology,  Portland  State  University, 
Portland,  Oregon~M/S  degree  in  engineering. 
University  of  Washington  1989;  married  Rebecca 
Abbott,  September  5,  1985,  Seattle,  Washington; 
children  Elisabeth,  born  August  10,  1989,  Seattle, 
Washington—occupations  Project  Engineer,  Colder 
Associates  Seattle,  Washington.  W.  H.  Souther 
hobby:  ship  modeling. 

COMPILED  BY  WILLIAM  "BILL"  H.  AND  RUBY  SOUTHER 


MARSHALL  SPEARMAN  FAMILY 


"Susie".  Lou  Rose.  Bessie. 
"Bob"  Burns.  Carl  Leonardson 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  H.  Speakman  came  to 
Dubois  during  the  early  1900's,  or  about  1905,  from 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  where  Mr.  Speakman  had  been 
employed  as  a  mercantile  clerk.  He  became  employed 
as  a  clerk  in  the  Miller  and  Pyke  General  Store,  in 
Dubois. 

The  Speakmans'  had  two  daughters:  Bessie 
and  "Susie",  and  a  younger  son,  Marshall,  Jr., 
"Mark". 

"Bessie"  married  Raymond  Davis,  of  the 
Emry  Davis  family  of  Dubois,  and  later  of  Spring 
Mountain,  Idaho,  a  mining  community  located  south 
of  Gilmore  known  as  Hahn,  in  the  Birch  Creek 
Valley.  "Bessie"  and  Raymond  were  later  divorced, 
and  she  made  her  home  in,  or  near,  Salmon,  Idaho. 
Here  she  married  a  second  time. 

"Susie" ,  was  married  to  an  employee  of  Miller 
and  Pyke,  Robert  H.  Burns,  a  former  resident  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  brother  of  Mrs.  "Bill"  (Mayme)  Ellis, 
of  Dubois.  "Susie"  died  at  the  time  of  her  first  child's 
birth. 

—  Marshall,  Jr.,  attended  grade  school  in 
Dubois,  until  the  Speakman 's  left  this  area.  Mr. 
Speakman  had  a  160  acre  homestead,  south  of  Dubois, 
at  what  is  still  called  "Speakman's  Corner." 

COMPILED  BY  CARL  LEONARDSON.  1980 


MEMORIES  OF  SPENCER 


Railroad  Depot  of  Spencer 


Mrs.  and  Mrs.  Harwood  lived  in  the  stone 
house  just  north  of  the  school  house.  They  had  no 
children,  but  she  always  kept  a  box  full  of  almost  new 
toys  in  a  closet  just  off  the  living  room  which  children 
could  explore  while  their  parents  visited.  The  store 
passed  into  the  hands  of  George  B.  Allen.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harwood  were  Episcopalians.  Occasionally  they 
arranged  for  the  rector  of  the  church  in  Dillon, 
Montana,  to  come  for  a  service  with  them.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  Sarah  Hardy  was  baptized.  Mrs. 
Dillon  was  still  living  in  Dillon  in  the  summer  of 
1939.  Mrs.  Hardy  visited  at  her  home  when  she  went 
to  Dillon  to  the  dentist  through  the  years. 

George  B.  Allen  had  four  daughters,  but  no 
sons.  The  youngest,  Bessie,  was  a  friend  of  Sarah. 
We  occasionally  would  go  up  into  the  attic  and  play 
the  music  box  that  had  a  metal  "record"  that  turned  in 
it. 

The  James  Kennedy  Family  moved  to  Idaho 
Falls. 

The  Neville  Family  lived  in  town  during  the 
winter  and  on  a  Wood  Live  Stock  company  ranch  in 
Pleasant  Valley  near  the  Montana  Border  in  the 
summer. 

Pete  Rasmussen  had  a  livery  stable  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill  on  the  road  leading  to  Three  Mile.  In 
the  winter  he  let  a  full  beard  grow  to  keep  his  face 
warm.  When  he  shaved  it  off,  we  knew  spring  had 
come.  He  chewed  tobacco  which  stained  his  beard. 
He  was  a  rather  short  man,  and  his  stature  contrasted 
with  that  of  his  wife,  who  was  quite  a  large  woman. 
They  had  a  green  parrot  which  could  talk.  Mrs. 
Rasmussen  kept  Rhode  Island  Red  chickens,  and  it 
was  always  a  treat  to  go  see  the  newly  hatched  chicks. 

"Joe"  Beauregard  lived  on  the  west  side  of  the 
tracks  south  of  the  tracks  south  of  the  school  house. 
He  served  as  a  stenographer  at  the  Wood  Live  Stock 
Company.  Bonnie  Mclntyre  of  Idaho  Falls  was  a 
bookkeeper  in  the  1920's.  She  lived  in  rooms  upstairs 
over  the  company  office. 

A  Riley  Family  lived  in  a  house  part  way  up 
the  hill  toward  Three  Mile  near  "The  Pines"  on  the 
east  side  of  Beaver  Creek.  Beyond  them  was  the 
Albano  Family  farm. 

On  the  same  hillside,  but  north  of  the  Three 
Mile  Road,  was  a  "cave"  under  a  rock  from  which 
warm  air  came  out  all  winter,  enough  to  keep  a  small 
hole  melted  in  the  winter. 
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In  the  spring  the  children  would  make  and 
hang  "May  Baskets"  on  the  first  of  May.  It  was 
difficult  to  find  flowers  to  put  in  them,  but  usually 
there  were  buttercups  which  blossomed  almost  at  the 
edge  of  the  snow  drifts  as  they  melted.  Occasionally 
there  were  small  yellow  bells  (fritillaria)  or  even 
bluebells.  The  baskets  were  hung  on  doorknobs. 
After  knocking  on  the  door,  we'd  try  to  run  and  hide. 

Other  flowers  I  remember  were  red  shooting 
stars,  buffalo  beans  with  blue  flowers,  tall  red  flowers 
along  the  railroad  tracks  (ant  weed  or  fire  weed),  also 
scarlet  mallow  among  sage  brush,  and  red  and  yellow 
columbine  near  streams.  Indian  paint  brush  was  red~ 
Sego  lilies  appeared  in  the  sage  and  were  pictured  on 
the  cans  of  evaporated  milk  we  used.  Golden  rod 
bloomed  too,  and  in  the  fall  there  were  many  "fox- 
tail" weed  seeds  along  the  tracks. 

A  Sunday  afternoon  activity  sometimes  was  a 
walk  down  the  tracks  trying  to  balance  while  walking 
on  the  rails.  It  was  a  big  event  when  automatic 
signals  were  put  in.  The  engineers  would  wave  to  the 
children  as  they  drew  into  town.  In  those  days  we 
could  even  mail  a  last  minute  letter  in  a  slot  in  the 
side  of  the  mail  car  of  the  train. 

China  Point  was  so  named  because  a  member 
of  a  Chinese  work  crew  had  frozen  to  death  there 
when  building  on  the  railroad. 

At  Three  Mile  there  was  a  dam  across  a 
stream  which  formed  a  small  lake,  giving  a  supply  of 
water  to  irrigate  ranch  land.  There  was  fishing  there 
for  rainbow  trout,  accompanied  by  hordes  of 
mosquitos!!  Sometimes  we  found  wild  strawberries 
nearby. 

Other  wild  fruit  found  near  Spencer  were 
yellow  and  red  currants,  also  black  ones  as  well  as 
what  we  children  called  "bedbug"  currants  which  had 
a  strong  flavor.  Wild  Oregon  Grapes  made  good  jelly 
when  cooked  with  apples.  Service  berries  were  food 
to  eat  as  picked,  but  did  not  make  a  jelly  that  would 
"set".  Water  cress  grew  in  Beaver  Creek  a  short  way 
north  of  town. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rasmussen  had  lived  around 
there  in  the  early  days  when  it  was  scary  to  meet 
Indians  traveling  near  the  road.  In  the  early  years  of 
life  there,  Mrs.  Hardy  had  Indians  frequently  stop  and 
knock  on  the  back  door  asking  for  salt  or  bread.  On 
one  such  occasion,  baby  Sarah  was  sitting  out  in  the 
yard.   They  stopped  to  point  and  talk  excitedly.    She 


was  so  tow-headed  it  surprised  them.  The  Indians 
from  the  Blackfoot  Reservation  were  allowed  to  travel 
in  the  summer  and  would  pitch  camp  in  tepees  south 
of  town  while  they  trapped  and  dried,  or  smoked,  rock 
chucks  or  ground  squirrels. 

I  never  saw  Beavers  along  Beaver  Creek,  but 
there  were  some  dams  occasionally  up  a  side  valley 
and  in  the  mountains.  An  occasional  weasel  or  mink 
would  get  into  our  chicken  house,  but  not  often. 
Porcupines  were  still  around,  and  it  was  a  very  painful 
thing  for  dogs  who  had  attacked  then  and  gotten  quills 
in  their  muzzles. 

I  can  remember  vividly  the  snow  storm  about 
the  first  winter  we  lived  in  the  new  house  (1924-5). 
There  was  so  much  snow  with  a  very  cold  driving 
wind  that  a  team  of  horses  was  hitched  to  a  bobsled. 
Children  were  picked  up  at  the  school  house  and  set  in 
the  bottom  of  the  sled  with  canvas  over  them  and 
delivered  to  their  homes.  The  train  was  even  afraid  of 
being  caught  in  drifts  in  the  canyon  going  north,  so 
they  parked  on  the  tracks  in  Spencer.  They  were 
snowed  in  until  a  rotary  plow  came  from  the  south  to 
dig  them  out  and  cut  a  path  through  drifts  to  the  water 
tank  so  trains  could  be  serviced  there.  The  blacksmith 
shop  was  almost  buried  in  a  drift  and  we  could  climb 
to  the  roof  of  the  school  house  to  coast. 

In  those  days  we  did  not  try  to  dig  out  paths 
or  roads.  We  merely  packed  the  trails  down  hard. 
Difficulty  came  in  the  spring  if  it  thawed  suddenly 
because  horses  would  break  through  the  crust  depth  of 
six  feet  during  a  winter's  measurement. 

The  "central"  of  the  town  telephone  system 
was  in  the  Wood  Live  Stock  office  with  phones  going 
to  the  store,  hotel,  and  a  few  homes.  Long  distances 
calls  were  placed  from  a  booth  in  the  waiting  room  of 
the  Company  office. 

Gerry  Bishop  of  Cleveland  brought  a  bride 
there.  He  worked  as  an  accountant  on  the  office,  but 
they  returned  to  Cleveland.  Probably  he  was  replaced 
by  Bonnie  Mclntyre.  Later  George  Bryan,  a  highly 
educated  man  came  as  accountant,  but  the  family 
moved  to  Idaho  Falls. 

There  were  several  houses  in  the  "flat" -an 
area  lying  just  east  of  Beaver  Creek  at  almost  water 
level.  The  rest  of  the  town  was  up  on  a  shoulder  of 
the  hills.  One  of  those  families  was  the  Simpsons, 
with  quite  a  large  family  of  children.  I  believe  they 
had  been  living  on  one  of  the  company  ranches  until 
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the  children  reached  schcx)l  age,  perhaps  on  Three- 
mile.  Mrs.  Simpson  was  quite  lame  and  walked  with 
a  cane.  I  have  since  thought  her  problem  probably 
was  a  hip  which  had  been  dislocated  at  birth. 

I  can  remember  the  batteries  in  the  office  of 
the  railroad  station.  There  were  glass  ones  filled  with 
blue  copper  sulfates  solutions.  These  supplied  the 
electrical  pwwer  to  run  the  telegraph  key  which  clicked 
much  of  the  time  to  tell  the  agent  when  a  train  was 
due  to  arrive.  He  also  could  send  telegraph  messages 
for  townspeople. 

At  one  time  there  was  a  Dr.  Jones  in  Dubois. 
He  had  a  daughter  who  had  majored  in  piano  music. 
For  a  few  years  she  would  come  the  train  from 
Dubois  to  Spencer,  give  lessons  to  the  few  of  us  who 
wanted  them,  and  return  on  the  evening  train.  Viola 
Davidson  was  a  pupil  as  well  as  Sarah  Hardy. 

Most  of  the  time  there  was  no  doctor  or 
dentist  closer  than  Idaho  Falls  or  Dillon.  The  man 
employed  by  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company  was  Dr. 
C.  M.  Cline  of  Idaho  Falls  to  care  for  their 
employees,  and  many  of  us  went  to  him  as  well.  He 
was  an  excellent  surgeon.  At  the  time  of  the  big  flu 
epidemic,  it  was  arranged  for  him  to  bring  vaccine  to 
town.  The  dining  room  of  the  company  cook  house 
was  set  up  as  a  clinic  to  give  shots.  People  were 
discouraged  from  getting  off  the  train  at  Spencer 
because  of  the  infection,  and  we  were  all  supposed  to 
stay  in  town  and  not  travel. 

One  of  the  hazards  of  living  in  this  area  was 
the  lack  of  Iodine  in  the  drinking  water. 
Consequently,  some  people  and  even  some  dogs  or 
other  animals  suffered  with  an  enlarged  thyroid  gland, 
or  goiter. 

COMPILED  BY  MARY  HAGENBARTH  QUIGELY 


EFFIE  BELL  PAULINE  SPENCER 

Effie  Bell  Pauline  Spencer  was  born  in 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  in  1856.  Because  of  her  frail 
health  as  a  child  the  family  made  several  moves, 
which  were  of  no  avail.  Her  brother,  a  head  operator 
for  the  railroad  line  from  Omaha,  Nebraska,  to 
Corrine,  Utah,  told  them  he  was  sure  if  they  moved 
west,  her  health  would  improve.  After  the  tales  of  the 


Effie  Bell  Spencer 

"Wild  West",  Indians,  prairie  dogs,  and  buffalo,  the 
family  moved  west  that  following  summer.  The  trip 
from  Omaha  to  Ogden  took  four  days  and  the  buffalo 
were  in  such  herds,  the  train  had  to  stop  to  let  them 
cross.  After  her  move  to  Ogden,  Utah  —  Effie's 
health  did  improve  immediately. 

At  seventeen,  she  married  Hyrum  H.  Spencer, 
a  young  man  from  Kentucky.  Following  the  birth  of 
their  second  child  her  husband  ventured  into  a 
business  partnership,  at  which  time  they  purchased 
several  sawmills  at  Beaver  Canyon,  situated  north  of 
the  present  town  of  Spencer  in  Clark  County.  They 
would  spend  their  summers  at  "Old  Beaver",  a  nick 
name  Beaver  Canyon  was  commonly  called,  where 
they  enjoyed  living  among  the  pines. 

In  1889,  the  company  acquired  a  twenty-five 
hundred  acre  ranch  at  Sheridan,  just  to  the  east  of 
Kilgore,  some  of  the  land  of  which  was  homesteaded 
by  Hyrum  and  Effie.  This  ranch  was  later  sold  to  the 
Wood  Live  Stock  Company.  Another  business  they 
developed  was  a  Dairy,  located  on  Dairy  Creek,  due 
east  of  Beaver  Canyon,  from  which  the  creek  was 
named.  Here  at  Beaver  Canyon  the  partners  also  had 
a  mercantile  store  along  with  a  lumber  company. 

When  the  town  of  "Old  Beaver"  was  moved  to 
the  present  sight  of  Spencer,  due  to  the  severe 
winters,  by  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company,  the  first 
new  rock  structure  built  was  the  Spencer  Eccles 
Mercantile.  This  business  was  later  sold  to  Spencer 
Harwood,  a  nephew  of  Hyrum  Spencer.   The  town  of 
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spencer  was  so  named  after  Hyrum  H.  Spencer. 

The  Spencers  had  five  children,  four  sons  and 
one  daughter,  Dessie.  Dessie  spent  every  summer  as 
a  girl  enjoying  the  good  Idaho  country.  Later,  after 
Dessie  married,  her  family  also  continued  coming  to 
the  Spencer  family  home.  The  rooms  in  their  home 
were  wall-papered  many  times  while  Effie  lived  there. 
The  many  pictures  she  painted  still  hang  on  the  walls 
today. 

Effie  and  her  trademark  -  a  Ford  car  -  were  a 
familiar  sight  in  this  area.  She  enjoyed  traveling 
around  the  country,  while  writing  stories  of  her  many 
experiences  of  her  trips  to  Alaska,  Washington,  D.C., 
California,  Mexico  and  all  the  National  Parks. 

She  equipped  her  Ford  like  a  camper  of  today. 
She  hinged  the  front  seat  so  it  would  make  into  a  bed 
at  night  and  connected  a  light  up  from  her  battery  to 
hang  inside.  Mosquito  netting  and  canvas  were  rolled 
up  on  the  outside  and  let  down  at  night.  A  grub  box 
sat  on  the  running  board  and  the  door  let  down  for  her 
table.  She  took  an  automobile  repair  course  when  she 
was  in  her  seventies  and  could  take  the  engine  apart 
and  put  it  back  together. 

Another  talent  she  had  was  carpentry.  When 
she  was  in  her  sixties,  she  was  known  to  have 
shingled  her  home,  dipping  each  shingle  in  green  paint 
before  nailing  it  into  place. 

Effie  loved  the  time  she  spent  in  Spencer 
entertaining  her  many  friends  from  Kilgore  and  other 
areas.  After  serving  tea  to  her  guests,  she  would  tell 
their  fortunes  by  the  tea  leaves  that  would  remain  in 
the  cup. 

She  spent  the  winters  in  Ogden  where  she  was 
active  in  social  clubs,  and  during  the  War  was 
chairman  of  the  Women's  Council  of  Defense  and 
other  women's  organizations.  She  enjoyed  an  active 
life  up  to  her  death  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven. 

Effie 's  family  continue  coming  to  Spencer  and 
spending  the  summers  in  the  homes  left  by  her.  The 
furnishings,  pictures,  writings,  and  belongings  give 
many  hours  of  enjoyment  to  all  who  come  to  spend 
the  summers  or  visit  with  family.  Effie  is  this  writer's 
great  grandmother;  Sandy  also  makes  her  home  in 
Spencer;  enjoying  living  on  the  former  Spencer 
property  and  caring  for  the  old  home  sites. 

COMPILED      BY      SANDY      M  C  C  LUR  E/GRE  A  T 
GRANDDAUGHTER 


MISCELLANEOUS  PHOTOS 


Roscoe  Lane  (left) 
&  family 


Mary  & 
Matilda 
Thomas 
(p  1066 
&  1073) 


(L  to  R) 
Roscoe  Lane. 
Daniel  Thomas 
&  Friends  at 
Dubois  (p  1069) 
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&  wife 
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SPENCER,  WALKER,  TARRAN, 
KING  AND  MCCLURE 


Hyrum  H.  Spencer 

Hyrum  Hupp  Spencer,  an  Ohio  native,  lived 
in  Ogden,  Utah,  and  spent  the  summers  in  Idaho.  He 
and  his  family  lived  at  Beaver  Canyon  where  he  was 
Postmaster  in  1887.  He  was  in  business  with  David 
Eccles  from  Ogden.  They  had  a  dairy  business  for 
which  Dairy  Creek  was  named,  a  lumber  business, 
cattle  business  and  Mercantile  stores  in  Beaver, 
Spencer  and  Market  Lake,  and  in  1889  homesteaded 
the  Sheridan  Ranch,  which  was  later  sold  to  Wool 
Live  Stock  Company. 

The  town  of  Spencer  was  named  after  him, 
when  it  was  moved  from  the  Beaver  Canyon  site  in 
18%.  Effie  Bell  Pauline  Brown,  his  wife,  was  well 
known  for  traveling  the  country  in  her  Ford 
automobile,  which  was  fixed  so  the  front  seat  folded 
down  to  make  a  bed,  and  a  light  from  the  battery 
made  a  cozy  sleeping  place.  Mosquito  netting  and 
canvas  curtains  rolled  down  over  the  windows.  A 
grub  box  attached  to  the  fender  let  down  for  a  table, 
and  carpet  was  spread  on  the  ground  to  set  folding 
chairs  on.  She  visited  all  the  National  Parks 
and  toured  the  country.  She  was  active  in  charitable 
groups,  and  when  spending  her  summers  in  Spencer 
enjoyed  entertaining  friends  from  Kilgore.  She  was 
very  active  until  her  death  at  eighty-seven.    She  and 
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her  husband  had  five  children,  Louis  Bernard  (1878- 
1961),  Ernest  Thurman  (1880-1959), 


Ernest  T.  Soencer 

Fay  (1883-1886),  Eldesta  Mary  (1886-1958),  and 
Hirum  Hardwood  (1894-1912).  Louis,  who  died  in 
Mina,  Nevada  worked  for  the  railroad,  while  Ernest 
was  a  newspaper  man. 


"Dessie"  Soencer  Walker 


Eldesta  "Dessie"  married  Alexander  "Sandy" 
Walker;  he  died  in  1956.  They  had  two  children, 
Robert  Spencer  "Bud"  who  married  Virginia  Rose, 
died  in  Bataan  in  1942.  They  had  two  children,  Carol 
Powell,  who  lives  in  Richmond,  California,  and  has 
four  children,  David,  Susan,  Stephen  and  Kelli.  Their 
second  daughter,  Rosemary  Goldy  now  lives  in 
Kanab,  Utah  with  her  husband,  Mark,  after  living  in 
Hawaii  for  twenty  years,  where  he  retired  from  the 
Service.  They  have  three  children,  Mark  Jr.,  Paul, 
who  is  married  and  has  a  son,  Alex,  and  Elizabeth. 
Virginia  married  Emil  Pezel,  who  died  in  the  late  70s 
and  she  lives  in  Salt  Lake  City. 


^   ib,i^aisai)^ 


Mary  Walker  Tarran 

Mary  Walker,  "Dessie"  and  Sandy  Walker's 
daughter,  married  Herbert  W.  Tarran  in  1934  after 
they  met  in  Spencer.  He  was  working  for  the  Bureau- 
of  Roads  surveying  the  road  between  Spencer  and 
Monida,  which  included  the  Pleasant  Valley  bridge. 
Mary  was  vacationing  with  her  family  in  Spencer, 
which  had  been  a  tradition  since  the  town  was  first 
established. 

The  Tarrans  continued  spending  the  summers 
in  Spencer  along  with  Effie,  Ernest  and  "Dessie", 
until  their  deaths.  The  family  enjoyed  fishing  Beaver 
Creek,  picnicking  at  "Old  Beaver"  and  Stoddards, 
swinmiing  at  Lidys,  visiting  friends  in  Kilgore, 
dancing  at  Lemons  Lodge,  and  hearing  stories  of 
Frazier  Reservoir  and  sagehen  hunting  in  horse  drawn 
buggies  with  white  tops.  Also,  they  heard  about  the 
gold  that  was  buried  in  Beaver  Canyon  after  a 
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robbery,  and  the  Chinese  who  froze  to  death  at  China 
Point,  during  a  bHzzard  while  still  sitting  in  a  stage 
coach  that  was  stranded  because  of  a  bad  storm. 
Fishing  at  Three  Mile  was  a  favorite  spot  and  visiting 
the  Indians  who  camped  each  summer  by  the  Red 
Bridge.  The  gloves  and  moccasins  bought  or  traded 
from  them  carried  the  campfire  smell  for  years. 

The  Tarrans  lived  in  Provo,  where  Herb 
worked  at  Geneva  Steel  company  for  thirty-four  years 
before  he  retired.  He  died  in  1982,  and  Mary  in  1974. 
They  had  three  children,  Fred,  "Sandy"  and  Robert. 

Fred  lives  in  Provo  with  his  wife,  Betty 
(Wilkins).  He  retired  in  1989  from  Geneva  Steel  Co. 
and  enjoys  hunting  and  fishing.  They  have  three 
daughters,  Julie,  who  lives  in  Blackfoot  with  her 
husband,  Mark  Brodal  and  their  two  children,  Meagan 
and  Joshua.  Lisa  lives  in  Mapelton,  Utah,  with  her 
husband,  Louie  Crandall  and  their  three  sons,  Kacey, 
Kodey  and  Kamron.  Cindy  lives  in  Hemet, 
California,  with  her  husband,  Scott  MacMurdo,  their 
daughter.  Amber  and  baby  born  in  July,  1990. 

Robert  lives  in  Provo  with  his  wife,  Barbara 
(Mills)  and  their  three  children,  Bret,  Brad  and 
Brooke.  He  has  since  divorced.  He  works  in  Salt 
Lake  City  for  a  telephone  company  and  enjoys  boating 
and  golfing. 

"Sandy"  married  Elmer  King,  who  was  living 
in  Dubois  in  1955.  They  moved  to  Bremerton, 
Washington,  and  had  four  sons,  Richard,  Herbert, 
Scott  and  Kelly.  They  were  divorced,  and  Sandy  and 
her  two  youngest  sons,  Scott  and  Kelly  moved  to 
Spencer  in  1977.  "Rick"  works  at  an  auto  machine 
shop  and  lives  in  Idaho  Falls  with  his  wife,  Karen 
(Shell)  and  their  two  children,  Jeremy  and  Jennifer. 
Herb  is  an  air-traffic  controller  and  lives  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  with  his  wife  Kimberly  (Foresman)  and  their 
two  sons,  Brian  Spencer  and  Bradley  Donald.  He  and 
his  wife  were  recently  been  divorced.  Scott  graduated 
from  Clark  County  high  in  1981  and  lives  in  Idaho 
Falls,  where  he  works  for  BMC  West.  He  married 
Laura  Childs  in  Idaho  Falls,  Feb  19,  1993.  Kelly 
graduated  in  1982  from  Clark  County  high.  He 
served  five  years  in  the  U.S.  Navy  and  now  lives  in 
Meridian  with  his  wife  Holly  (Hanson).  They  have 
three  children,  Nathanael,  Stephany  and  Adam.  Kelly 
is  employed  at  a  Spa  business  in  Boise. 

"Sandy"  lives  on  the  "Old"  Spencer  family 
property   with   her  husband,    Leland   McClure,   her 


childhood  sweetheart.  They  were  married  in 
November,  1984,  in  Spencer.  She  wore  the  wedding 
dress  hand  made  by  her  great  grandmother  for  her 
grandmother,  married  in  1903,  and  later  worn  by  her 
mother,  married  in  1934. 

Leland  has  four  sons  from  a  previous 
marriage.  Wayne  and  his  wife,  Lauri  live  in  Idaho 
Falls  with  their  two  sons,  Justin  and  Travis.  David 
and  his  wife,  Connie  live  in  California  and  have  two 
daughters,  Alisia  and  Annette.  Third  son,  Darwin, 
lives  in  Denver,  and  Robert  and  his  wife,  Evette  live 
in  Idaho  Falls  with  their  two  sons,  Christopher  and 
Jason,  Leland  was  born  September  25,  1935,  at 
Terreton,  Idaho.  He  passed  away  at  their  Spencer 
home  December  14,  1992,  and  was  buried  in  Spencer. 


"^m^cuM^^y/j/zi 


1990  Reunion-Families  of 
Fred.  Robert  Tarran.  Rosemary 
Walker  Goldv.  Sandy  Tarran  McClure 

The  Tarran  family  and  friends  still  meet  in 
Spencer  each  summer  to  enjoy  each  other,  and  the 
homes  that  are  furnished  as  they  were  years  ago,  with 
Effies',  "Dessies'"  and  Marys'  paintings,  Ernests' 
newspaper  stories  and  pictures  of  old  timers  he  knew. 
The  stories  written  by  "Dessie"  and  Effie  are  just 
some  of  the  good  memories  left  of  those  who  are  no 
longer  with  them.  Another  special  reunion  was  held 
in  July,  1990  for  the  families  to  all  be  together  at  the 
same  time  at  Spencer,  Idaho. 

COMPILED  BY  "SANDY"  TARRAN  KING  MCCLURE 


SPENCER  SPECIAL 

Special  to  the  Post-Register  ~    Vacationing  in 
Spencer,  Idaho   once  again  for  the  summer  was  Mrs. 
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Mary  Walker  Tarran  of  Provo,  Utah,  a  family 
tradition  she  has  carried  on  since  "before  Spencer 
was."  Her  family,  originally  from  Ogden  were  among 
the  first  residents  of  Old  Beaver,  and  later  moved  to 
Spencer. 

Her  grandfather,  Hyrum  H.  Spencer,  had  an 
interest  in  the  general  store,  the  sawmill,  and  the 
dairy.  He  and  David  Eccles,  of  Ogden,  were  in  the 
lumber  business  together.  The  town  of  Spencer  was 
named  after  Mr.  Spencer. 

Effie  Spencer,  well  known,  a  likable  person, 
had  several  outstanding  abilities.  One  was  her  talent 
as  a  carpenter,  she  made  headlines  in  the  Ogden  paper 
when  she  shingled  the  roof  of  her  home, dipping  the 
shingle  in  green  paint  before  nailing  it  on.  When  she 
was  in  her  sixties  she  shingled  the  home  in  Spencer. 

Dessie  Walker  got  off  the  first  train  that 
stopped  at  Spencer,  her  husband  "Sandy"  Walker  was 
a  lumberman,  he  died  in  1956  and  Mrs.  Walker  in 
1958. 

Mary's  brother  "Bud"  Walker  and  the  only 
other  child  of  Dessie  and  Sandy  Walker  was  killed  at 
Bataan  in  1942.  Another  well  known  member  of  the 
Spencer  family  was  Mary's  uncle,  Ernest  T.  Spencer, 
a  newspaper  man,  he  died  in  1960. 

Mary  met  her  husband  Herb  Tarran,  who  was 
from  Ogden,  at  Spencer.  They  make  their  home  in 
Provo  where  he  is  employed  by  Geneva  Steel  for  24 
years.  They  have  three  children:  Fred,  Sandra 
"Sandy"  King,  Robert  the  youngest. 

Mary  and  Anne  Leonardson  tried  to  recall  the 
original  Spencer  townsite,  in  its  prime,  these  facts 
stood  out  foremost  in  their  minds. 

It  was  a  pretty  little  town,  setting  at  the  foot 
of  the  canyon  (from  which  the  Hotel  got  its  name).  It 
had  three  main  streets,  with  depot  and  railroad  tracks 
dividing  the  schoolhouse  and  one  row  of  homes  on  the 
West,  from  the  street  of  business  houses  and  more 
homes  and  the  back  street  of  Wood  Live  Stock 
Company  business  places  on  the  East. 

The  main  street  of  business,  east  of  the  tracks, 
includes  (going  from  north  to  south)  the  Post  Office, 
Lawson's  store,  a  garage,  a  confectionery  store  (later 
known  as  the  Spencer  Pool  Hall)  and  a  general  store. 
South  from  this  store,  across  a  road,  stood  the  old 
Canyon  Hotel. 

The  Hagenbarth  3-story  home,  the  H.C.Wood 
3-story  home,  another  Woods  Live  Stock  Co.  home. 


then  the  home  of  Will  Rasmussen,  and  then  the 
Woodie  home.  Harry  Dunn,  Sr.,  Fred  Woodie  and 
"Sid"  Close  were  Wood  Live  Stock  fore  man.  Will 
Rasmussen  ran  the  livery  stable. 

A  tennis  court  was  later  built,  south  of  the 
Woodie  home.  The  street  of  homes  had  a  side  walk 
in  front  and  was  lined  on  the  opposite  side  with  a  row 
of  large,  beautiful  trees,  the  section  of  lawn  by  the 
depot  had  a  fountain  in  its  landscape. 

On  the  street  back  of  the  houses  were  business 
places  for  the  W.L.S.  Co.  including  a  wooden 
warehouse,  garage,  icehouse,  cook  house  with  rooms 
in  the  second  story  for  sleeping. 

When  the  Woods  Live  Stock  Company  went 
bankrupt  in  the  1930's,  the  town  of  Spencer  slowly 
dwindled,  adding  to  this  were  two  disastrous  fires  that 
wiped  out  the  original  business  section.  The  first  was 
in  1932,  which  destroyed  Lawson's  store,  garage,  and 
Pool  Hall.  This  fire  started  from  a  car  belonging  to 
the  station  agent,  Andy  Moser,  in  the  garage.  The 
second  fire  was  a  year  later  in  1933,  and  took  the 
store  belonging  to  Mr.  Poitevin  of  Idaho  Falls,  but 
"Sid"  Close  had  the  place  leased  in  which  he  operated 
a  mercantile  business,  the  fire  started  in  an  old  ice 
house  at  the  rear  of  the  store  and  quickly,  all  was  lost 
in  this  fire. 

NOTE:  The  City  of  Spencer  business  section  was 
later  located  on  Highway  91,  including  the  Spencer 
Lodge  Cafe  and  Bar,  Hunter's  Mercantile,  and 
Amy's  Mercantile  and  Cabins.  Now,  1993, 
Spencer  is  by-passed  by  1-15, 

COMPILED  BY  ANNE  CLOSE  LEONARDSON 
(WRITTEN  IN  LATE  SOs) 


JAMES  W.  SPIERS 

James  W.  Spiers  was  the  first  known  sheep 
outfit  in  the  Valley.  Frank  S wager  came  in  sometime 
later,  then  he  bought  in  with  James  Denning.  They 
ran  sheep  in  the  Medicine  Lodge  area,  known  as  the 
Denning  and  S wager  ranch. 

Spiers  married  Hattie  Green.  They  were  the 
parents  of  three  children:  "Hal",  Bertha  and  James. 
Young  James  died  as  a  baby.  They  lived  on  Medicine 
Lodge,  moving  to  Dubois  in  1907.  There  they  lived 
in  the  "Ted"  Ellis  house,  west  of  town,  until  the 
family  home  was  completed.    They  moved  into  their 
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new  house,  located  on  Railroad  Street.  The  same 
street  was  renamed  Reynolds  Street,  for  the  family 
owning  the  nearby  hotel  and  butcher  shop.  "Charlie" 
Oakley  was  one  of  Spier's  neighbors.  Oakleys  had 
two  children,  Belle  and  Henry.  Another  family,  the 
Bakers,  lived  in  the  same  area.  Mr.  Baker  was  a 
railroad  Engineer. 

Bertha  started  school  at  the  age  of  six  in  the 
one  room  school  house  located  on  the  west  side  of  the 
railroad  tracks.  It  was  near  the  location  of  the  present 
"Joe"  Jacoby  home.  This  was  quite  awhile  before  the 
brick  school  was  built.  The  school  had  one  teacher, 
Mrs.  Stetler,  who  taught  all  the  grades.  Bertha's  next 
teacher  was  Ada  Hollewell. 

Bertha  told  of  the  time  when  all  the  school 
children  were  so  frightened,  because  Hugh  Whitney 
robbed  the  train  at  Dell,  Montana.  He  shot  and  killed 
conductor  Kidd.  Whimey  made  a  run  for  the  bushes 
to  get  away.  The  Sheriffs  Posse,  with  blood  hounds, 
tried  to  trail  the  outlaw.  The  town  constable  was 
James  Burnside.  They  were  guarding  the  two  caves 
north  of  Dubois,  and  next  thing  they  heard,  he  had 
taken  a  bay  horse  at  Hamer.  The  Deputy  Sheriff  at 
Menan  tried  to  stop  him  and  was  shot  in  the  hand. 
Whitney  was  never  caught. 

Another  family  who  lived  in  Dubois  was  the 
Golden  family.  They  lived  below  Dubois.  Mr. 
Golden  drove  a  freight  team,  hauling  ore  from 
Leadore  and  Nicholia.  They  pulled  loaded  wagons 
with  sixteen  head  of  horses  on  each  outfit. 

Dubois  had  two  stores,  Miller  and  Pyke  and 
the  Redford.  Redford's  burned  to  the  ground  the 
same  time  the  Poulson  Hotel  burned. 

Dubois  didn't  have  street  lights  or  sidewalks, 
no  telephone,  just  the  telegraph  at  the  railroad  depot. 
There  were  two  hotels,  three  lumber  yards,  a  bank, 
two  general  stores,  two  livery  barns,  one  school,  one 
church,  and  three  saloons. 

About  1911,  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
sent  a  chapel  car,  a  railroad  passenger  car,  designed 
like  a  church  inside.  It  had  living  quarters  in  part  of 
the  car.  Rev.  T.  R.  Barkman,  his  wife,  and  a  son 
stayed  and  preached  the  gospel  to  the  people  of  the 
tov^.  A  lot  of  these  people  were  baptized,  including 
Bertha  Spiers. 

The  town  of  Dubois  didn't  actually  start  to 
grow  until  people  came  from  some  of  the  eastern 
states  to  file  on  homestead  land.     They  could  each 


have  160  acres  for  dry  farming. 

Dubois  had  one  real  good  band  at  one  time. 
A  Mr.  Butler  was  the  band  leader.  Mildred  Gayle 
played  the  piano,  Arthur  Gayle  played  the  drums,  Mr. 
Crooker,  the  depot  agent,  played  the  violin. 

The  first  town  newspaper  was  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune.  They  had  one  newspaper  in  Dubois,  the 
Dubois  Banner  in  early  1897. 

When  Halley's  Comet  came  across  the  sky, 
there  wasn't  any  fog  or  smog,  to  dim  the  view  of  the 
comet.  The  earth  was  supposed  to  burn  up  when  it 
passed  through  the  tail  of  the  comet. 

Hervey  Warren  Small  and  Bertha  Spiers  were 
married  May  20,  1920,  in  Idaho  Falls.  They  lived  at 
the  Small  home  ranch.  Two  children  were  born  to 
this  union,  Dora  and  Dale  "Jake". 

COMPILED  BY  BERTHA  SPIERS  SMALL. 
UPDATED  BY  FAMILY 


TONY  AND  DONNA  MAE  ELLIS  SPINO 


Donna  &  Tony  Spino  Family 

I,  Donna  Mae  Ellis,  born  August  23,  1919, 
lived  in  Dubois  until  after  I  graduated  from  High 
School  in  1937.  I  was  always  active  in  sports,  played 
basketball  in  the  old,  old  gym,  and  learned  tennis  on 
the  new  courts.  We  girls  played  competitive  sports, 
as  they  do  now,  and  we  always  had  good  teams. 

I  was  delivered  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Jones  in  his 
home  in  Dubois,  the  daughter  of  William  A.  "Bill" 
and  May  me  Ellis.  At  the  time  I  had  an  older  brother, 
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Arthur  M.  Later  we  were  joined  by  a  younger  sister, 
Louise,  and  younger  twin  brothers.  Gene  and  Gail. 

The  original  white  building  of  the  LDS 
Church  was  up  on  the  hill  above  Wayne  Smith's 
office.  In  the  winter  "Grandpa"  Bob  Waring  hitched 
up  his  team  and  took  us  to  church  in  his  sleigh.  The 
furnace  was  a  big  pot  bellied  stove  that  had  to  be  kept 
going  during  services.  We  never  had  any  evening 
services,  but  the  Baptist  Church  did,  so  most  of  the 
young  people  would  go  there. 

It  seems  the  snow  was  much  deeper  when  we 
were  kids.  We  could  make  tunnels  in  the  drifts  where 
they  had  blown  up  the  sides  of  the  buildings.  There 
was  a  large  root  cellar  in  the  back  of  the  Palmer  Store 
by  the  railroad  track  and  many  hours  were  spent 
sleighing  down  it.  Mr.  Palmer  saved  his  cardboard 
boxes  for  us.  I  wonder  if  we  cleaned  up  our  mess.  I 
also  remember  Joe  Pollock  and  his  Blacksmith  Shop 
(right  next  door  to  our  home).  Louise  and  I  used  to 
be  fascinated  watching  him  work  in  his  big  black 
leather  apron  with  his  red  hot  forge.  He  appeared 
gruff  on  the  surface,  but  we  felt  he  really  enjoyed 
having  us  come  visit  him  while  he  worked. 

One  thing  I  remember  -  we  weren't  allowed  to 
wear  jeans  or  slacks  to  school  when  we  were  older  - 
times  have  certainly  changed. 

When  Dad  and  Mother  bought  the  hotel  on 
Main  Street,  and  moved  the  telephone  office  into  the 
front  side  room,  we  all  became  operators,  as  it  had  to 
be  answered  around  the  clock.  People  still  pay  tribute 
to  Mother  for  her  many  kindnesses,  while  she 
operated  the  Hotel  and  telephone  office. 

Tony  came  to  the  U.  S.  Sheep  Experiment 
Station  with  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  When 
he  was  discharged  we  were  married  July  9,  1938  and 
moved  to  Tiffin,  Ohio,  where  his  parents  lived.  Later 
we  moved  to  Sandusky,  Ohio,  where  we  have  resided 
since. 

We  have  three  girls:  Tonette  C.  (4/27/39). 
She  married  Russell  DeAngelis  and  they  have  three 
children:  Russell  A.  (2/1/59);  Debra  A.(9/24/60),  and 
Mark  R.  (12/16/61).  Russell  is  a  metallurgist  for 
General  Electric  in  Schenectady,  New  York.  Tonette 
works  for  a  Real  Estate  firm. 

Our  second  daughter,  Penelope  "Penny"  Lee 
was  born  (3/18/43).  She  is  married  to  William  H. 
Haggerty  and  they  have  two  children:  Kellie  Lee 
(12/11/67)  and  William  A.  (4/27/73).   Bill  is  Clerk  of 


the  Perkins  School  System  of  Sandusky  and  Penny 
operates  her  own  Beauty  Shop. 

Christine  L.  was  born  4/18/50.  She  has  since 
married  Sam  Sidoti  and  they  live  in  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
Sam  and  his  brother  own  a  garage  business  and  she 
takes  care  of  the  bookwork.  They  have  one  son, 
Sammy,  born  April,  1987. 

Tony  has  worked  at  a  number  of  various 
things  and  acquired  interest  in  several  businesses  in 
Sandusky  over  the  years.  He  was  a  parmer  in  Fort 
Firelands  Camp  Grounds  and  keeping  everything 
running  smoothly  kept  him  busy.  As  of  1990  he  sold 
this  business  and  has  since  retired. 

When  we  were  able  to  start  a  branch  of  the 
LDS  Church  in  Sandusky,  I  worked  hard  to  help  get 
it  established,  with  Relief  Society  being  my  forte.  I 
have  held  every  position  besides  being  a  visiting 
teacher  all  of  that  time. 

My  hobbies  have  been  ceramics,  bowling,  and 
lately  crocheting. 

I  have  been  very  fortunate  that  every  year  I 
have  been  able  to  return  to  Dubois,  to  be  with  my 
parents  and  family,  and  to  visit  the  people  I  have 
known,  many  all  of  my  life,  though  these  last  few 
years  many  visits  have  been  to  the  Cemetery. 

I  am  very  pleased  with  the  Ellis  Memorial 
Hall,  and  thank  all  of  those  who  worked  so  hard  to 
make  it  beautiful  and  useful.  I  so  enjoy  going  to 
Senior  Citizens  dinners  there  when  I  am  visiting  "at 
home",  as  Dubois  will  always  be  home  to  me. 

I  am  proud  of  Dubois,  and  Clark  County,  and 
of  my  Ellis  Heritage. 

COMPILED  BY  DONNA  ELLIS  SPINO 


ANDERS  G.  SPONG 

Anders  came  to  this  country  from  Sweden. 
He  worked  for  two  years  to  save  enough  for  his  wife 
and  family  to  follow.  On  board  ship  his  wife  and  kids 
were  given  bananas.  They  didn't  know  what  they 
were,  didn't  like  them,  and  threw  them  overboard. 

They  lived  in  Ogden,  Utah,  for  awhile  before 
coming  to  Kilgore.  Here  they  homesteaded  up  the 
creek  from  the  Wood  Live  Stock  ranch  at  Spring 
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Creek. 

Six  children  were  born  to  them,  Gus,  Martha, 
Clara,  Louise,  Aaron  and  Annie. 

Young  Aaron,  when  a  kid  of  16,  got  peeved 
at  the  family  and  left  home.  His  folks  never  knew  a 
thing  of  him  for  thirty  years  -  at  which  time  he  sent  a 
card  to  a  sister.  At  that  time  he  was  in  Montana 
herding  sheep  and  prospecting  in  the  Centennial 
Valley. 

COMPILED  BY  EILEEN  BENNETTT 


JULIA  ROSS  RADFORD  SPRACHER 

One  of  the  early  homesteaders  of  the  Birch 
Creek  Valley  was  Julia  Ross.  She  was  born  January 
14,  1883  at  Neeley,  Idaho,  daughter  of  Melvin  and 
Ellen  Haddon  Ross. 

She  married  John  W.  Radford  December  11, 
1900,  at  Rudy.  They  had  one  daughter  by  the  name 
of  Sadie.   He  later  passed  away. 

Julia  then  married  John  R.  Spracher  at 
Lewisville,  in  1951.    He  also  preceded  her  in  death. 

Julia  was  a  member  of  the  LDS  Church  and 
lived  in  Shelley,  Neley,  Birch  Creek,  and  the  last  66 
years  in  Ririe. 

She  is  noted  for  her  handiwork,  and 
especially  the  quilt  tops  she  made  for  32  of  her 
grandchildren. 

Julia  passed  away  in  1967,  at  the  home  of  her 
daughter,  Sadie  Durrant,  in  Ririe.  She  was  buried  at 
the  Shelton  Cemetery. 

COMPILED  FROM  NEWSPAPER 


FOSTER  STEEL  FAMILY 

Name:  Jessie  Steele  Robertson,  born  in 
Ashton,  Idaho,  June  30,  1912. 

Parents:  Foster  and  Fea  Steele  family  moved 
to  Spencer  from  Kilgore  about  1915. 

One  sister,  Ann  Steele  Haizlip,  lived  in 
Spencer  from  about  1915  until  1923. 

The  family  moved  to  Eugene,  Oregon  in  1923. 

My  sister  and  I  attended  the  grade  school  in 


Spencer  through  the  7th  and  8th  grades,  but  completed 
both  of  those  grades  in  Eugene,  so  did  not  graduate. 
We  walked  to  school,  a  distance  of  one  block. 


^ 


Foster  Steele  Family 


Teachers  we  remember  include:  Opal  Crouch, 
Helen  Randall,  Miss  Judy  and  Zela  Watts.  We 
participated  in  many  school  programs,  which  included 
folk  dancing,  but  there  were  no  organized  sports.  Our 
school  house  stood  at  the  south  end  of  Spencer  and 
had  three  classrooms,  plus  a  hall  which  was  used  for 
conmiunity  dances.  This  was  before  the  days  of  baby- 
sitters, so  everyone  brought  their  children  to  the 
dances,  and  they  slid  on  the  floor  between  numbers, 
finally  being  bedded  down  on  the  benches  when  they 
got  sleepy.  My  father,  Foster  Steele,  ran  a  hand- 
cranked  movie  projector  in  the  school  auditorium  on 
some  Saturday  nights,  making  just  enough  money  to 
pay  for  the  films.  Mickey  Johnson,  a  little  red-headed 
boy,  used  to  stand  up  in  the  audience  and  sing  to 
entertain  during  the  time  lapse  for  the  changing  of 
reels.  I  particularly  remember  the  "Birth  of  a 
Nation. " 


■lessie  Steel  &  Possibly  Sister 

There  was  no  doctor  in  Spencer,  but  most  of 
us  were  pretty  healthy.    I  do  remember  the  flu 
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epidemic  during  World  War  1  and  having  to  wear 
gauche  masks  on  the  street.  We  always  had  a 
telephone,  the  wall  variety  with  a  crank,  since  my 
father  was  the  District  Forest  Ranger. 

Our  home  was  heated  by  a  stove  in  the  kitchen 
and  a  heater  in  the  living  room,  both  of  which  burned 
coal.  We  had  a  cold  water  tap  in  the  kitchen,  but  no 
sink.  Baths  were  taken  in  a  big  wash  tub  set  in  front 
of  the  kitchen  stove.  We  did  not  have  a  bathroom. 
We  always  had  a  big  garden  and  our  own  cow  and 
chickens  and  sometimes  a  pig.  Groceries  were  bought 
at  the  community  store  and  meat  sometimes  from  the 
Wood  Live  Stock  commissary.  My  sister  and  I  took 
care  of  our  room  and  helped  our  mother  with  dishes, 
cleaning  and  feeding  the  chickens. 

We  had  a  non-denominational  community 
Sunday  School,  which  was  run  by  Charles  Hardy,  and 
occasionally  a  service  conducted  by  a  visiting  minister, 
one  of  whom  was  the  Rev.  Peacock.  We  walked  to 
Sunday  School  as  it  was  held  in  the  school  house.  We 
always  had  horses  to  ride,  and  skied  in  the  winter  and 
skated  on  the  ponds  until  they  were  covered  with 
snow.  We  also  used  to  go  on  sleigh  rides.  Excursion 
trains  from  Idaho  Falls  used  to  come  to  Spencer  to  ski 
and  toboggan.  I  can  remember  numerous  people 
breaking  legs  and  arms  on  the  snow  slopes. 

I  am  a  journalist  and  worked  on  a  newspaper 
as  society  editor  before  I  was  married.  I  also  am  a 
synchronized  swimmer  (water  ballet)  and  still  continue 
with  this  activity  at  my  athletic  club  in  Portland,  OR. 

We  always  attended  the  county  fairs  and 
rodeos  in  Dubois  and  Camas.  The  arena  for  the 
bucking  horses  was  made  by  parking  all  the  Model  T 
fords  and  trucks  in  a  big  circle  with  the  chute  for  the 
bucking  horses  at  one  end.  Many  headlights  were 
kicked  out.  Wonderful  barbecued  sandwiches  were 
served  on  home-made  bread  at  these  rodeos,  and  we 
knew  many  of  the  cowboys  who  participated. 

The  only  businesses  in  Spencer,  population 
100,  were  the  store,  a  garage,  a  hotel  and  a  tavern, 
but  the  little  town  was  the  headquarters  and  shipping 
point  for  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company.  None  of  the 
roads  were  surfaced  and  in  the  winter  everyone  jacked 
their  model-T's  up  on  blocks  and  did  not  drive  them 
until  next  summer.  Traffic  in  winter  was  entirely  by 
a  team  of  horses. 

The  most  severe  storm  was  sometime  before 
1920,  when  a  sleigh  with  two  men  came  to  collect  the 


school  children.  It  took  both  men  to  stand  up  to  the 
blizzard  wind  as  they  escorted  each  child  one  by  one 
from  the  school  house  to  the  sleigh  and  again  to  their 
own  doors.  School  must  have  been  closed  for  the 
duration  of  the  storm  which  may  have  lasted  several 
days. 

My  father  was  the  District  Forest  Ranger  and 
continued  with  the  Forest  Service  until  his  retirement 
at  age  65.  He  was  at  the  Spencer  office  from  about 
1915  to  1923.  The  family  moved  to  Oregon  where  he 
eventually  became  Supervisor  in  charge  of  fire  control 
for  the  Mt.  Hood  Forest  with  headquarters  in 
Portland,  Oregon. 

I  am  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Oregon 
with  a  degree  in  Journalism. 

I  have  not  worked  since  my  marriage  in  1937. 
My  first  job  was  Society  Editor  of  the  Oregon 
Statesman  newspaper  in  Salem.  I  was  21.  I  met  my 
husband,  George  H.  Robertson,  in  Salem,  but  we  have 
lived  in  Portland  all  of  our  42  married  years.  We 
have  3  sons,  George  Foster,  Duncan  i-  Dtnald. 
George  and  Don  live  in  Portland,  anc  ^^  ?i.an  in 
Oakland,  California.  They  were  all  born  m  Portland 
and  are  39,  37  and  31  years  old.  None  are  presently 
married,  although  we  have  two  grand -daughters,  Lisa, 
Age  13,  and  Laura,  Age  11,  who  live  in  Portland. 
My  dear  Mother  and  Father  both  lived  to  the  age  of 
80  and  are  buried  in  Portland.  My  sister,  Ann,  was 
married  to  Raymond  Haizlip,  who  passed  away  in 
1978.  We  were  both  pleased  to  have  attended  the 
Spencer  reunion  in  1978.  Ann  lives  in  Burlingame, 
California. 

A  shortage  of  coal  during  World  War  I,  about 
1918,  inspired  many  town  citizens  to  lighten  the  load, 
of  coal  from  one  of  the  open  cars  when  the  trains 
stopped  in  Spencer  to  obtain  water.  Spencer  residents 
could  again  be  warm  for  the  rest  of  the  winter. 

In  1920,  an  armed  vigilante  group  helped 
track  down  a  suspected  murderer  and  incarcerated  him 
in  the  newly   built  stone  jail. 

A  pond  at  the  mouth  of  Huntley  Canyon, 
partially  blocked  by  the  railroad,  was  the  source  of  ice 
for  the  cold  storage  facility  of  the  Wood  Live  Stock 
Company.  Big  100#  blocks  of  ice  were  cut  out  of  the 
frozen  pond  and  hauled  by  horse-drawn  sleigh.  We 
children  hitched  rides  on  our  sleds  by  looping  ropes 
through  the  rear  of  the  sleigh. 

COMPILED  BY  .FESSIE  S.  ROBERTSON/1980. 
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ERIC  AND  VALERI  FREDERIKSEN 
STEIGERWALD 


L.. 
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Eric  &  Valeri  Wedding 

Valeri  Frederiksen,  the  youngest  of  three  girls 
of  the  Horace  and  Jane  Frederiksen  family,  was  raised 
at  the  Sheep  Station,  north  of  Dubois,  Idaho.  Her 
other  sisters  include:  Miriam  Allene,  born  June  1961 
and  Danette  Gay,  born  in  October,  1962. 

She  was  born  February  21,  1964.  Three  trips 
were  made  to  the  Madison  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Rexburg,  Idaho  before  this  child  arrived.  The  third 
trip  was  made  by  appointment  and  the  baby  was 
delivered  by  Dr.  Truxel. 

Her  father,  Horace  Delbert  Frederiksen,  was 
the  third  son  of  Edward  and  Virginia  Frederiksen  of 
Kilgore.  His  twin  brother,  Howard  E.,  was  born 
about  1/2  hour  after  Horace.  Jane  Allene  Javaux,  her 
mother,  was  the  first  child  of  Merle  and  Freda  Javaux 
of  Caldwell,  Idaho.  After  Jane,  five  boys  were  born 
to  her  family. 

The  Frederiksen  girls  all  attended  the  Lindy 
Ross  Elementary  grade  school  and  Clark  County  High 
School  in  Dubois.  They  traveled  by  bus,  sometimes 
by  car,  and  occasionally  rode  their  bicycles.  The 
teachers  Valeri  had  were:  1st-  Mrs.  Furnace;  2nd  - 
Mrs.  Ruth  Willes;  3rd-  Miss  Hayes;  4th-  Mrs. 
Virginia  Laird;  5th-  Miss  Fogarty;  6th-  James  Farley; 
7th-   Mrs.   Betty   Angelos,   Kent  Gauchay,   Clayton 


Gunter,  Robert  Imler,  Jim  Angelos  and  Mr.  Adams. 
8th-  Mr.  Jacobson,  Mrs.  Lauralee  Ercanbrack,  Mac 
McMillan,  Orvin  Jorgenson;  9th-  Jed  Fife,  Mrs. 
Vicki  Pitman,  Mrs.  Jeanne  McMillan.  10th-  Mrs. 
Rochelle  Kenison,  Vicki  Smith. 

The  house  where  the  H.D.  Frederiksen 's  lived 
was  the  first  building  at  the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment 
Station  which  included  the  first  office  for  the  Director. 
The  houses  there  were  all  originally  heated  by  coal 
and  were  converted  to  oil  in  about  1975.  In  1981 
Horace  got  an  old.  Warm  Morning  wood  stove  that 
had  been  used  at  Kilgore.  During  the  fall  wood  was 
gathered  and  they  used  that  for  fuel  and  kept  the  house 
warm  during  the  winter  and  didn't  use  so  much  fuel 
oil,  which  was  very  expensive.  1981  was  a  very 
warm  winter,  until  the  end  of  January  and  then  the 
snow  and  wind  hit  and,  finally,  it  looked  like  winter. 
This  only  lasted  till  about  the  third  week  in  February. 

The  summer  of  1980,  Jan  and  Horace 
separated.  Danette  went  to  College,  Valeri  was  a 
Junior  in  high  school  and  Allene  came  home  and 
stayed  with  Horace  and  Valeri.  Jane  lived  at  her 
childhood  home  in  Caldwell. 

The  family  obtained  groceries  from  the  Pilot 
Cash  in  Dubois  and  occasionally  in  Idaho  Falls;  they 
also  grew  a  garden  at  the  ranch  in  Dubois. 

Valeri  was  very  active  in  school.  She  was  an 
excellent  student,  a  fantastic  athlete  and  friendly  to 
class  mates  and  other  students.  Of  course,  she  did  her 
share,  plus  extra,  of  skipping  school  and  causing 
trouble.  She  played  basketball  from  the  time  she  was 
in  the  8th  grade.  Her  Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior 
years  the  Girls  Basketball  team  went  to  state.  Allen 
Laird  was  a  class  mate  of  Valeri 's.  The  spring  of 
their  Sophomore  year  he  was  participating  in  a  track 
meet.  In  broad  jumping  a  freak  accident  injured  his 
left  leg,  and  the  leg  was  later  amputated. 

The  H.D.  Frederiksen's  had  an  unique 
telephone  -  an  Erickson  style  a  wedding  gift  from 
Horace  and  Jane. 

At  home  we  all  did  the  work  that  had  to  be 
done.  We  attended  the  Community  Baptist  Church, 
and  the  movies,  roller  skating,  swimming,  and 
shopping  in  Idaho  Falls;  skiing  was  another  sport 
enjoyed  at  Kelly  Canyon,  Taylor  Mountain  and  Grand 
Targhee. 

Her  first  job  was  with  the  YCC  when  she  was 
15  years  old;  the  crew  lived  and  worked  at  Sun  Valley 
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one  summer.  One  summer  she,  Penny  Johnston  and 
Cara  Thomas  had  a  good  time  working  at  Macks  Inn 
as  dish  washer  and  waitress. 

After  graduation  from  Clark  County  High 
School  in  1982,  Valeri  spent  that  summer  baling  hay 
for  Blaine  Larsen,  trying  to  make  some  money  to  help 
pay  for  school  at  the  University  of  Idaho.  (Horace 
would  say,  it  wasn't  enough!!) 

Once  at  the  University  of  Idaho,  Valeri  had 
fun,  but  did  OK  in  school  too.  She  changed  her  major 
a  number  of  times,  but  finally  decided  a  five  year 
program  which  would  allow  her  to  get  a  B.S.  in 
Business  with  double  majors  in  Management  and 
Marketing,  and  double  minors  in  Psychology  and 
Public  Relations  would  be  the  best  way  to  go.  But 
then,  another  kink  was  thrown  into  the  plan;  she  fell 
in  love  with  Eric  Steigerwald,  the  tall,  dark  and 
handsome  man  whom  she  had  known  since  she  was 
15,  and  had  actually  introduced  to  people  as  her 
"brother!!" 

Eric  had  come  to  the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment 
Station  the  summer  of  1979  on  an  Internship  from  the 
University  of  Montana.  He  had  come  west  from 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  get  a  college  degree  in  Forestry. 
His  Internship  was  on  the  Range  Crew  working  for 
Robert  Murray.  He  worked  there  through  the  winter 
of  1980-81.  During  this  time,  Horace  took  Eric  under 
his  wing  and  treated  him  like  a  son,  since  he  had  no 
sons  of  his  own.  Thus,  Valeri  came  to  know  him  as 
a  "brother."  Eric  became  infatuated  with  livestock 
and  ranching  and  decided  to  stick  around  Dubois  a 
while  longer.  He  worked  for  George  Whittaker  the 
remainder  of  the  winter  of  '81  and  the  spring  of  '82 
and  that  made  him  realize  that  he  really  enjoyed 
ranching  and  would  like  to  go  back  to  school  to  get  a 
degree  in  Animal  Science.  So  that's  exactly  what  he 
did.  He  spent  two  years  at  the  University  of  Idaho 
and  graduated  the  spring  of  1983  with  a  B.S.  in 
Animal  Science/ Agri-Business.  From  there  he 
interviewed  for,  and  got,  a  job  as  a  Ranch  Manager  in 
eastern  Washington. 

So... The  summer  of  Valeri's  junior  year  in 
college  she  fell  in  love  with  Eric  in  more  than  a 
"sisterly"  sense.  They  decided  to  get  married  in  June, 
1986,  so  Valeri  had  to  cut  her  five  year  college 
program  short.  She  graduated  in  May,  1986,  with  a 
B.S.  in  General  Studies. 

Eric  and  Valeri  were  married  June  7,  1986  in 


the  Baptist  Church  in  Dubois.  Valeri  then  moved  all 
her  worldly  possessions  to  the  ranch  west  of  Spokane, 
Washington,  and  remade  the  previous  bachelor's  pad 
into  a  newly  weds  home! 

Valeri  works  as  a  Personnel  Specialist  for  the 
largest  employer  in  Spokane,  Empire  Health  Services. 
She  has  the  best  of  both  worlds  -  a  job  in  the  city  and 
a  wonderful  home  in  the  country. 

Eric  has  been  very  successful  at  his  job  on  the 
ranch  and  both  he  and  Valeri  are  very  happy  together 
with  their  dog,  Jake! 
COMPILED  BY  ALLENE  &  VALERI  FREDERIKSEN 


JOHN  AND  SHERYL  STELLFLUG 


Shervl.  John.  Caitlin.  Johnny 

John  and  Sheryl  Stellflug  moved  to  Clark 
County  in  the  fall  of  1976  from  Michigan  State 
University.  Home  was  at  the  "Station  Headquarters" 
where  John  was  hired  as  a  Research  Physiologist  for 
the  USDA  at  the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station. 

The  Station  Director  for  the  USDA  at  the  time 
was  Dr.  Clarence  V.  Hulet.  Other  station  families  at 
the  time  were:  Clarence  B.  Hulet,  S.  Keith 
Ercanbrack,  John  Doyle,  "Tom"  Ball,  "Don"  Gotel, 
"Milt"  Thompson,  Norman  Gates,  Larry  Shupe, 
"Ken"  Frederiksen,  "Tom"  Kellom,  Horace 
Frederiksen,  T.R.  Johnston,  and  Homer  Wells. 
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John  was  active  in  the  Dubois  Lions  Club  and  served 
on  the  Clark  County  School  Board  for  4  years,  1979- 
1982. 

Sheryl  was  soon  hired  as  an  elementary 
teacher  for  Clark  County  at  the  Lindy  Ross 
Elementary  school  for  two  years,  until  the  arrival  of 
their  two  children,  Caitiin,  in  1978,  and  Johnny  in 

1979. 

CaiUin  attended  kindergarten  and  first  grade 
and  Johnny  attended  kindergarten  in  Dubois.  They 
traveled  to  Dubois  on  the  Spencer/Station  school  bus 
which  came  into  the  Sheep  Station  for  all  the  school 
children.  The  "Moms"  would  take  turns  driving  into 
Dubois  to  bring  the  kindergarten  children  home  at 
noon  each  day. 

Sheryl  returned  to  teaching  in  1985  for  Clark 
County  before  the  family  moved  to  Idaho  Falls  in 
1986  where  Sheryl  was  hired  to  teach  third  grade. 
John  continues  to  commute  to  the  U.S.  Sheep 
Experiment  Station. 

COMPILED  BY  .lOHN  STELLFLUG 


CHARLES  AND  ISABEL  ROBSON 
STELZER 


^^       J* 
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Charles  &  Belle.  &  Daughter.  Alice 


Charles  Stelzer  came  to  the  area  of  Clark 
County  in  the  early  1900s    with  Frank  Muffet.    He 
drove  a  stage  coach  from  Dillon,  Montana,  to  Arjinta, 


Montana,  which  was  near  Bannack,  Montana.  He 
homesteaded  on  upper  Medicine  Lodge  on  Irving 
Creek  in  1905. 

He  was  born  June  5,  1866  at  St.  Peter, 
Minnesota,  tiie  son  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Stelzer. 
He  had  one  brother,  George,  and  two  sisters,  Marie 
Stelzer  Haycraft,  and  Anna  Stelzer  Carpenter. 

Charles  Stelzer  married  Isabel  Robson  January 
22,  1907.  Their  marriage  ceremony  was  preformed  at 
her  father's  home,  at  Small,  Idaho,  by  a  Rev.  Steed. 
The  young  couple  lived  at  Small  until  the  fall  of  1913, 
when  they  moved  to  the  Medicine  Lodge  Canyon,  to 
their  homestead,  the  present  Thomas  Stelzer  Ranch 

Isabel  "Belle"  was  born  in  Plain  City,  Utah, 
November  22,  1880,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  A.  and 
Lucretia  C.  Robson.  She  had  two  sisters.  Ester,  and 
Lulu  and  six  brothers,  Lewis,  "Frank",  "Cal",  Jess, 
"Dave"  and  Perry.  When  she  was  two  years  old  they 
moved  from  Plain  City,  by  wagon  train,  to  Small. 
Her  younger  years  were  spent  there.  She  received 
her  schooling  also  at  Small. 

"Charlie"  was  the  first  Medicine  Lodge  Water 
Master.  He  always  made  his  rounds  in  a  buggy  pulled 
by  one  horse  to  do  his  water  measuring  job.  He 
continued  this  job  for  quite  a  number  of  years,  retiring 
in  1948. 

They  were  the  parents  of  five  children: 
Vernice,  born  November  19,  1907;  "Tom,"  January 
15,  1910;  Alice,  December  8,  1911;  Doris,  November 
12,  1916  and  Laura  May,  who  died  in  infancy. 

Their  son,  "Tom",  purchased  the  Irving  Creek 
Ranch  in  1948  from  his  parents,  Charles  and  Isabel, 
who  moved  to  Dubois  to  live  their  retirement  years. 
Charles  passed  away  June  2,  1951,  in  Idaho  Falls. 


"Tom"  Stelzer.  "Sam"  Freeman.  Charles. 
Vernice.  Doris.  "Belle",  and  Vivian 
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"Belle"  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church 
at  Dubois  and  also  of  the  Ladies  Aid  of  the  Church. 

"Belle"  passed  away  October  29,  1969.   Both 
she    and    her    husband    are   buried    in    the    Dubois 
Cemetery. 
COMPILED  BY  "TOM"  STELZER/NANCY  STELZEREXLER 


THOMAS  CHARLES  AND  VIVIAN 
STONE  STELZER 


"Tom"  &  Vivian 
CC  Rodeo  Grand  Marshal  &  Pioneer  Oueen 

Thomas  Charles  Stelzer  was  born  January  15, 
1910,  at  Upper  Medicine  Lodge  in  a  cabin  on  the 
Stelzer  ranch,  now  owned  by  the  Holmes  Brothers. 

"Tom"  went  to  school  at  the  Edie  School  in 
the  Canyon.  His  high  school  education  was  at  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho. 

As  a  yoimg  man  he  worked  for  "Bill"  Colson, 
a  nearby  rancher. 

Thomas  Charles  Stelzer  married  Vivian  Stone 
June  5,  1936  in  the  Idaho  Falls  Methodist  Church. 
They  began  their  married  life  living  at  Camas  Creek 
on  the  John  Hays  Ranch,  where  "Tom"  was 
employed. 

In  1939  they  moved  to  the  Charles  Stelzer 
Ranch,  on  Irvin  Creek,  later  purchasing  the  ranch 
from  his  parents. 

Vivian  was  born  September  8,  1913,  in 
Moscow,  Idaho,  where  she  was  raised  and  obtained 


her  education.  In  the  spring  of  1935  ,  she  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Idaho  at  Moscow,  with  her 
teaching  degree. 

In  the  fall  of  that  same  year  she  accepted  a 
teaching  position  at  the  Edie  School  in  Medicine 
Lodge  Canyon  for  her  first  year  as  a  teacher. 

This  was  to  become  quite  an  adventure;  as  she 
recalls,  she  had  never  lived  out  like  this  before,  but 
she  fell  in  love  with  the  mountains.  She  first  stayed 
up  Edie  Creek  with  the  Owen  family,  until  they 
became  quite  ill  with  smallpox,  so  she  moved  into  an 
apartment  with  the  George  G.  Edie  family,  located 
across  the  street  from  the  school.  The  Superintendent 
of  Schools  at  that  time  in  Clark  County  was  Anna 
Clark  (Mrs.  John  Clark). 


Medicine  Lodge  Canyon  Families 

In  the  meantime,  Vivian  had  met  a  handsome 
young  man  up  the  creek,  whom  she  soon  married. 

The  school  year  of  1939-40  she  resimied  her 
teaching  career  at  the  ^Edie  School,  with  Verner 
Stoddard  of  Spencer  as  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

During  these  years  country  roads  were  not 
kept  open  after  heavy  snows.  Travel  to  school  was 
either  by  horseback  or  in  a  sleigh  with  a  team.  Many 
times  the  children  would  come  home  with  frozen  spots 
on  their  faces. 

"Tom"  and  Vivian  were  the  parents  of  three 
children:    Nancy,  Sandra  and  David. 

The  Clark  County  high  schools  consolidated 
during  the  years  of  1948-49.  However,  the  grade 
schools  were  not  all  consolidated  at  this  date.    Vivian 
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remembered  teaching  one  year  at  Edie  with  only  two 
students,  Benny  and  Barbara  Williams;  later  on,  the 
number  increased  to  9  or  10  with  the  students  from 
the  families  of  Bennetts  and  Hoggans.  The  Edie 
school  closed,  and  began  busing  to  Dubois  for  classes 
during  1956-57.  Vivian  also  went  to  the  Dubois 
school,  which  was  to  become  the  Clark  County 
school,  where  she  was  the  commercial  teacher  in  high 
school. 

The  school  year  of  1958  left  many  bad 
memories  for  Vivian,  as  well  as  many  others,  when 
the  Medicine  Lxxige  school  bus  was  involved  in  a 
wreck  on  highway  22.  The  bus  did  not  overturn,  but 
Vivian  was  pinned  in  the  bus.  A  student.  Max 
Hoggan,  managed  to  rip  up  a  bus  seat  which  freed 
her.  She  was  hospitalized  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  Following  her  recovery  she  returned  to  school, 
retiring  in  1971,  completing  25  years  of  teaching 
service  to  Clark  County  students. 


Nancy.  "Dave"  &  "Sandv" 

"Tom"  rode  for  the  Medicine  Lodge 
Cattlemen's  Association  for  several  years,  he  also 
served  as  President.  He  served  as  trustee  for  the 
school  distinct  on  Medicine  Lodge  until  it  was 
consolidated. 

He  carried  the  mail  from  Edie  to  the  Small 
Post  Office.  He  would  stay  overnight  and  come  back 
the  next  day.  Howard  Ellis  had  been  driving  the  mail 
at  the  time  Thomas  Stelzer  started  in  about  1940. 

In  the  winter  time  residents  were  usually 
snowed  in  from  at  least  January  until  the  first  of 


April,  and  even  then  the  roads  would  be  so  muddy 
you  couldn't  make  it  anywhere. 

"Tom"  remembers  the  early  years  noting  that 
there  weren't  any  Elk  in  this  country  at  that  time;  he 
remembers  well  when  there  were  a  lot  of  fish  and 
sagehens,  but  now  there  aren't  very  many  left.  As  for 
rattlesnakes,  they  never  seemed  to  come  up  the 
Canyon  very  far,  but  have  been  seen  as  far  up  as  the 
Gneiting  Ranch. 

In  1983  "Tom"  and  Vivian  were  honored  by 
the  Clark  County  Rodeo  Association,  as  "Tom"  was 
named  the  Grand  Marshall  and  Vivian  the  Pioneer 
Queen. 

COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD  AND  NANCY 
STELZER  EXLER 


LLOYD  AND  LOUISE  HOHMAN 
STEPHENSON 


Larry.  Mvrla.  Robert. 

Timothy.  Louise.  Lloyd  (1979) 

> 

Entertainment  for  part  of  my  childhood  was 
Mother,  Cora  Hohman,  reading  to  us  as  we  children 
sat  around  the  coal  stove  at  home  in  the  winter.  We 
learned  to  entertain  ourselves  without  spending  money 
to  do  so.  At  an  early  age  Mother  taught  us  children 
to  play  pinochle. 

I,  Louise  Hohman  Stephenson,  was  born  in 
Dubois,  Idaho  ,  May  28,  1923,  to  Cora  E.  Hohman 
and  Max  Edward  Hohman.  I  have  four  sisters  and 
three  brothers  including:  Lorraine  A.,  Gladys  L., 
Virgil  Max,  C.  Louise,  Robert  D.,  Frank,  and 
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Dorothy,  who  died  in  infancy.  All  my  sister's  and 
brother's  lived  in  Dubois  at  some  time  during  their 
lives. 

I  started  school  in  Rigby,  Idaho,  where  we 
rode  to  sch(X)l  in  a  school  wagon;  this  was  before  the 
modern  school  buses.  We  came  to  Dubois  when  I  was 
in  the  4th  grade.  At  that  time  we  walked  to  school. 
In  school  I  was  active  in  school  plays,  basketball, 
baseball,  play  day,  spelling  bees,  holiday  programs, 
declamation  contests,  school  paper,  and  year  book.  I 
remember  the  old  school  near  the  railroad  tracks  in 
Dubois,  and  I  was  there  the  day  it  burned  down. 
Some  of  my  teacher's  were:  Miss  Alice  Watson-  6th 
grade,  she  died  that  year,  Nellie  Boatright,  Mr.  Frank 
Miles,  Mr,  Mervin  Sorenson,  Miss  Becktol,  and 
Mildred  Grabinski, 

We  had  no  telephones  until  after  World  War 
II;  none  of  our  friends  had  phone  service  either. 

Our  home  was  wired  for  electricity  about 
1935;  Kenneth  Leonardson  did  the  wiring.  We  had 
water  and  a  bathroom  installed  about  1936. 

There  were  no  County  Fairs  during  my 
growing  up  time,  but  as  soon  as  they  began  having  the 
fairs,  Mother  would  work  all  winter  on  hand  work  to 
enter  in  the  fairs.  She  received  first  place  ribbons  for 
nearly  every  thing  she  entered,  including  her  food 
entries. 

I  attended  the  Dubois  Community  Baptist 
Church.  Mrs.  Sid  Johnson  kept  Sunday  School  going 
all  the  time  I  was  growing  up. 

I  learned  how  to  complete  household  duties 
very  young.  I  baby  sat  from  the  time  I  was  10.  I 
worked  one  summer  at  Medicine  Lodge  for  the  Hollis 
Shenton's,  and  my  pay  was  $3.00  a  week.  I  started  to 
work  at  the  Legion  Cafe  when  I  was  14;  the  pay  at 
that  time  was  10  cents  an  hour. 

Some  of  the  Dubois  business's  I  remember, 
were  the  Pilot  Cash,  where  most  of  my  family  bought 
groceries,  Rasmussen  Store  and  Hotel,  Dubois 
Garage,  and  Roy  Matsamura's  Grocery  Store. 

My  Father  herded  sheep  for  the  U.S.  Sheep 
Experiment  Station,  My  Mother  worked  in  the  Legion 
Cafe  as  a  cook. 

Lloyd  and  I  graduated  from  the  Dubois  High 
School  in  1942,  and  I  was  the  Class  Valedictorian. 
The  remainder  of  our  Class  of  '42  included:  Tom 
Green,  Zola  Hunter,  Shirley  Kidd,  Willard  Holmes, 
Edna  Underwood,  Clarence  Frederiksen,  Ruth  Laird, 


Wilmas  Thomas,  Keith  Siepert,  Lloyd  and  myself. 

I  then  attended  the  University  of  Idaho  in 
Moscow  that  fall.  Lloyd  joined  the  Navy,  and  during 
his  first  leave  from  the  Navy  and  between  semesters 
at  the  University,  we  were  married,  January  31,  1944 
at  Dillon,  Montana.  Lloyd  shipped  out  to  the  South 
Pacific,  after  three  days  of  marriage,  and  I  went  back 
to  College.  I  graduated  with  a  B.A.  from  Idaho  State 
University  in  Pocatello.  I  did  graduate  study  at 
California  State  University  in  Sacramento,  California. 

In  the  fall  of  1944  I  accepted  a  teaching 
position  at  Kilgore,  teaching  grades  1st  through  4th. 
Lloyd  came  home  in  January  1945  with  battle  fatigue. 
I  took  time  off  to  be  with  Lloyd.  He  was  discharged 
from  the  Navy  November,  1945.  He  then  attended  a 
year  at  the  University  of  Idaho. 

We  moved  back  to  Dubois,  where  Lloyd  went 
to  work  for  Ed  Wilson,  later  for  Jim  Laird.  I  taught 
the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  in  Dubois  during  1946-47. 

Lloyd  went  back  to  College  in  Pocatello,  and 
graduated  in  1950  and  taught  electronics  at  Idaho  State 
for  six  years.  During  this  time  Louise  continued 
teaching  and  raising  a  family;  by  1956  we  had  three 
children.  In  1956  the  family  moved  to  Riverside  and 
Lloyd  went  to  work  for  Westinghouse  at  the  test  site; 
I  taught  school  at  Moreland  for  two  years,  and  took 
night  classes. 

In  1960  Lloyd  was  offered  a  position  at 
Galveston,  Texas,  as  an  engineer  on  the  first  Nuclear 
powered  Merchant  ship,  the  N.S.  Savannah.  It  was 
very  luxurious  for  a  merchant  ship,  after  a  few  years 
this  ship  proved  to  be  too  expensive  to  operate  because 
of  the  high  salaries  that  were  paid  the  crew.  The  ship 
is  now  a  museum  piece  and  is  harbored  at  Charleston,, 
South  Carolina.  Lloyd  and  I  attended  the  dedication 
when  the  ship  became  a  National  Maritime 
Monument;  Lloyd  had  designed  the  control  room. 

We  had  three  sons  and  one  daughter,  Robert 
Lloyd  was  born  December  14,  1950,  in  Pocatello, 
Idaho,  our  daughter  Myrla  Jean  was  born  March  4, 
1953,  in  Pocatello,  Larry  Dean  was  born  August  28, 
1956,  also  in  Pocatello.  Timothy  Ray  was  born  April 
13,  1965,  in  Texas  City,  Texas.  None  of  my  children 
attended  school  in  Clark  County. 

In  1966  Lloyd  went  back  with  Westinghouse 
at  Jack-Ass  flats,  Nevada,  working  on  Rocket 
development  program.  The  family  lived  at  Las  Vegas, 
and  Lloyd  traveled  180  miles  a  day  by  bus.    Louise 
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taught  school  at  Las  Vegas,  continuing  with  College 

classes. 

In  1970  the  family  moved  again  to  Rancho 
Secco  Nucular  Power  plant  in  Sacramento,  California, 
where  the  plant  was  just  being  built.  Lloyd  was  the 
design  engineer  for  the  electronic  control  rooms  of  the 
plant,  also  the  security  system.  In  1971  I  received  my 
B.A.  Degree.  Then  in  1971  accepted  a  teaching 
position  in  Roseville,  California. 

Lloyd  was  forced  to  retire  in  August,  1984, 
after  a  heart  attack  and  no  longer  is  able  to  stand  the 
pressure  of  the  job.  I  now  use  my  spare  time  in 
pursuing  my  hobby,  which  is  making  porcelain  dolls. 
We  have  five  grandchildren  and  enjoy  retirement. 

COMPILED  BY  LOUISE  HOUMAN  STEPHENSON 


ARTHUR  R.  STEVENS 


"Art".  "Dot".  Grandson/Scott. 
Tracy.  "Ronnie".  Wife/" Susie" 

Early  Days  of  Spencer,  Idaho  as  remembered 
by  Arthur  R.  Stevens  ~ 

I  was  the  first  born  of  seventeen  children  to 
Jessie  Rosemond  Robbins  and  Heber  Russell  Stevens 
on  July  27,  1928,  in  Humphrey,  Idaho.  I  was  born  in 
a  Union  Pacific  railroad  bunkhouse.  My  Dad  worked 
as  a  section  hand  for  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  from 
1925  to  1972  (47  years)  and  retired  at  age  65.  He 
died  September  9,  1983,  in  Idaho  Falls,  and  is  buried 
in  the  Spencer  cemetery. 


My  Grandparents  on  both  sides  also  lived  in 
the  town  of  Humphrey  at  that  time.  Dad's  parents 
lived  in  part  of  Billy  Patt's  store  and  post  office 
building.  They  later  moved  to  a  small  ranch  a  short 
distance  to  the  south.  Mother's  parents  lived  on  a 
ranch  across  the  railroad  tracks  at  the  base  of  the 
mountains  to  the  north  and  east  of  Humphrey. 

I  recall  that  for  a  short  time  we  lived  in  a 
small  house  between  the  bunkhouse  where  I  was  born 
and  Dad's  parents'  house  in  Billy  Patt's  store  building. 
It  must  have  been  in  the  spring  of  1930. 

I  can  also  remember  quite  clearly  Aunt 
Dorothy  Stevens  taking  me  to  an  Easter  party  at  the 
Humphrey  school  house.  I  must  have  been  about  4 
years  old. 

I  think  in  1933  we  moved  to  Spencer,  Idaho, 
when  I  was  5  years  old.  We  first  lived  in  a  house 
down  on  the  flat,  and  later  moved  from  there  into 
another  railroad  owned  bunkhouse,  which  the 
company  again  furnished  Dad  rent  free.  This  house 
was  quite  small  for  our  already  large  family.  It  was 
only  a  wood  frame  house  and  the  inside  walls  were 
made  of  tongue  and  grooved  pine  material,  and  simple 
wooden  floors  with  no  floor  coverings  except  those 
hand  braided  rugs  made  by  Mother. 

The  house  had  a  living  room,  kitchen,  and  two 
bedrooms.  One  of  the  bedrooms  was  on  the  north 
side  of  the  house  and  was  very  small,  not  much  more 
than  room  for  a  bed.  It  was  Rose,  Eleanor,  and 
Irenes'  bedroom. 

There  was  a  wood  &  coal  stove  in  the  kitchen, 
with  a  built  in  reservoir  to  hold  and  heat  water.  On 
this  stove  sat  a  large  tea  kettle,  or  sometimes  two,  all 
the  time  full  of  hot  water.  All  water  including 
drinking  water  had  to  be  carried  in  from  outside,  a 
few  yards  from  the  house.  The  water  came  through  a 
6"  pipe  that  emptied  there  from  the  railroad  water 
tank.  Excess  water  ran  into  a  ditch  and  down  over  the 
hill  where  it  finally  ended  up  in  the  creek  below.  The 
water  was  actually  overflow  from  the  tank  when  it 
filled  up.  The  other  stove  was  a  large  pot  bellied 
caboose  heater  in  the  living  room.  During  the  winter 
months  both  these  stoves  were  kept  burning  around  the 
clock  and  still  didn't  supply  much  heat  to  the  two 
bedrooms,  therefore  they  stayed  quite  Cold.  The 
girls'  bedroom,  which  was  on  the  north  side  of  the 
house,  would  most  of  the  time  have  frost  covering  the 
north  inside  wall.  The  other  bedroom  wall,  also  to  the 
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north,  was  protected  by  another  building  next  to  it, 
smaller  and  just  a  single  room,  also  belonging  to  the 
railroad  and  used  as  a  bunkhouse. 

I've  seen  it  so  cold  in  there  at  times  that  the 
stove  would  be  red  hot  around  the  middle  and  up  the 
pipe  several  inches,  but  everyone  in  the  house  would 
have  to  wear  their  coats  to  keep  warm.  The  inside  of 
the  window  panes  would  stay  frosted  over.  Mother, 
Dad,  and  the  rest  of  us  occupied  the  larger  bedroom. 
There  were  three  beds  in  there  at  one  time. 

The  old  Clark  County  jail  house  had  been 
vacant  for  all  these  years.  Dad  received  permission 
to  move  the  large  steel  single  cell  it  contained  to  one 
side  and  put  a  bed  in  there.  Myself,  Weldon,  Evert, 
and  Melvin  then  took  it  over  as  our  bedroom.  The 
younger  children  then  began  to  occupy  the  space  we 
had  used  in  the  house.  The  jail  house  was  only 
several  yards  from  the  house.  It  was  all  made  of  rock 
and  cement  with  two  small  windows  on  either  side  and 
a  heavy,  solid  wooden  door.  There  was  no  glass  in 
the  windows,  only  steel  bars.  We  doubled  up  in  the 
bed  and  didn't  mind  at  all.  We  kept  warmer  that  way 
I  believe.  At  times  it  became  very  cold  and  snow 
would  blow  through  the  open  barred  window  on  the 
north.  Somehow  we  got  used  to  the  cold. 

With  no  running  water  in  the  house,  we  had 
no  sink  or  bathroom.  There  was  only  an  outside 
toilet.  Mother  did  the  washing  by  hand  on  a  scrub 
board.  My  regular  daily  chores  included  carrying 
water  for  drinking,  cooking,  bathing,  and  washing. 
There  was  no  electricity  in  the  house.  We  had  only 
kerosene  lamps.  It  was  1937  before  we  finally  got 
electric  lights  in  the  house. 

It  was  here  that  I  started  school  at  age  six. 
Dad  was  always  doing  odd  jobs  for  people  around 
town.  He  milked  and  took  care  of  cows  for  C.  W. 
Hardy.  Mr.  Hardy  owned  and  operated  one  of  the  two 
stores  in  town.  Spencer  Lawson  owned  and  operated 
the  other  one  until  his  death.  It  seems  like  they  both 
always  had  something  around  for  Dad  to  do  when  he 
wasn't  working  the  section.  He'd  most  times  apply 
the  work  hours  toward  the  bills  he  owed  the  store  for 
food  he'd  charge. 

I  recall  all  the  many  pigeons  flying  around  and 
nesting  there  in  Hardy's  barn.  I'd  go  there  with  Dad 
many  times  to  help  him  with  things  I  could  do,  and 
other  times  he'd  find  me  watching  the  birds  in  their 
nests. 


Wood  for  the  stoves  had  to  be  hauled  in  fi*om 
the  nearby  mountains  and  canyons.  Some  coal  was 
also  furnished  Dad  by  the  company,  but  most  he  had 
to  buy  and  haul  to  the  coal  house.  We'd  use  the  old 
Model  T  Ford  Dad  had  and  a  homemade  four  wheel 
trailer,  usually  all  having  poor  rubber  tires.  Rubber 
during  the  war  years  was  very  hard  to  get,  even  when 
he  could  afford  them.  We  fixed  flat  tires  about  every 
trip  with  it.  The  wood  we  gathered  and  hauled  was 
small  dead  trees  we  could  easily  load.  The  old 
removed  railroad  ties  were  also  hauled.  Dad  was 
constantly  filing  the  saws  trying  to  keep  them  sharp. 
My  brother  Weldon  and  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  after 
school  hours  working  that  wood  pile.  This  was 
another  chore  we  had,  keeping  the  wood  cut  and  in  the 
house  along  with  filling  the  coal  buckets  night  and 
morning.  Later  on  I  began  to  raise  rabbits,  and  that 
also  required  a  lot  of  my  time.  Dad  raised  a  couple  of 
pigs  from  time  to  time  to  butcher  and  eat. 

I  did  lots  of  fun  things  in  the  summer  while 
school  was  out.  My  neighbor  friends,  Donald  and 
David  Gauger,  whose  folks  lived  at  the  depot  where 
their  Dad  was  depot  agent  at  Spencer  for  years,  had 
lots  of  nice  toys,  especially  cars  and  trucks.  We  made 
rubber  guns  and  played  cops  and  robbers.  We  hid  in 
and  all  around  the  unused  buildings.  We  hunted  and 
fished  a  lot  and  hiked  in  the  mountains.  There  was 
good  fishing  over  the  mountains  at  Three  Mile  dam. 
We  had  a  swimming  hole  down  on  Beaver  Creek  near 
the  mouth  of  the  canyon  to  the  south.  We  would  meet 
every  day  at  noon  in  front  of  the  section  house.  When 
we  left  there  we  would  start  removing  our  clothes  and 
by  the  time  we  reached  he  swimming  hole  we  were 
already  to  jump  in. 

C.W.  Hardy  had  a  little  Whippet  coupe  car 
that  he'd  let  me  drive  a  lot  to  run  errands  for  him.  I 
had  to  go  to  Lima,  Montana  or,  to  Dubois  to  see  a 
picture  show,  and  that  was  only  once  a  week.  I 
always  managed  to  use  someone's  car  to  go  to  the 
dances  at  Kilgore  or  Lima.  I  took  in  lots  of  the  high 
school  basketball  games  because  I  was  playing. 

The  winters  were  also  fun,  but  long  and  very 
cold.  The  wind  blew  a  lot  and  caused  many  blizzards. 
We  used  to  get  lots  more  snow  then  than  now.  There 
was  a  hill  by  the  old  bunkhouse  with  a  well  beaten 
path  to  the  flat  below.  We'd  gather  there  with  our 
sleds  and  ride  that  hill  for  hours  at  a  time.  The  creek 
at  the  bottom  of  this  hill  we'd  follow  and  hunt.   We'd 
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ice  skate  along  it.  The  mountains  to  the  west  provided 
very  fine  siding.  One  year  Don  Lemons  built  and 
operated  a  ski  lift.  Floyd  Hensley  and  myself  had  free 
season  passes  and  did  we  ever  ride  that.  I  think  every 
time  it  ran  we  were  there.  We    sometimes    got 

together  and  played  games,  or  listened  to  the  radio 
programs  like  Jack  Armstrong,  Little  Orphan  Annie, 
Amos  &  Andy,  Jack  Benny,  and  Inner  Sanctum 
mysteries.  We'd  be  afraid  to  go  outside  and  go  to  bed 
in  the  jail  house  after  Inner  Sanctum. 

Dad  spent  a  few  months  one  year  working  at 
Monida,  Montana.  He  left  the  family  at  Spencer  and 
took  up  batching  in  a  small  railroad  house  there.  He 
usually  came  home  on  the  weekends.  I  stayed  with 
him  some  of  the  time.  I  remember  he  had  a  large  pot 
of  sour  dough  working  on  the  stove  where  it  was 
warm.  He  baked  cakes  and  made  the  best  hot  cakes 
and  biscuits  from  that  sour  dough. 

One  summer  in  Spencer  that  I  can  recall  was 
very  unusual.  We  had  many,  many  big,  awful 
crickets.  They  were  so  thick  they  covered  everything. 
The  entire  ground  was  just  moving  with  them.  Every 
single  person  around  there  worked  to  do  away  with 
them.  Huge  holes  were  dug  in  the  ground  and  strips 
of  metal  stood  up,  held  by  stakes,  to  guide  them  into 
the  holes.  They  then  torched  them  with  kerosene. 
This  seemed  to  do  away  with  a  lot  of  them  for  they 
couldn't  get  up  over  the  metal.  The  trains  even  had 
trouble  with  them  being  on  the  rails.  It  was  almost  as 
though  the  rails  had  been  greased.  The  highway  was 
such  a  stinking  mess,  it  was  just  unbelievable.  No  one 
knew  where  they  came  from. 

We  moved  to  Dubois,  Idaho  the  year  I  was  in 
the  6th  grade.  We  were  only  there  one  school  year 
and  moved  back  to  Spencer.  That  year  was  quite 
different.  The  Landacres  of  Dubois  were  our  cousins. 
Ivan,  Riley,  and  I  did  many  things  together.  We 
made  ourselves  each  a  rock  flipper.  I  guess  we  shot 
at  about  everything  we  saw  with  them.  We  flew  our 
homemade  kites,  went  hunting  for  night  hawks  along 
the  dry  creek  bed,  and  also  hunted  magpies  and 
received  a  bounty  of  $0.02  a  head  for  them.  We 
picked  up  and  turned  in  pop  and  beer  bottles  for  our 
spending  money.  We  hunted  jack  rabbits  out  in  the 
lava  beds  and  sage  brush  west  of  town. 

In  the  7th  and  8th  grade  years  of  school  at 
Spencer  we  made  up  a  midget  basketball  team.  Bill 
Martinez  was  our  coach.    It  was  fun  playing  against 


other  nearby  towns  that  also  had  teams.  We  continued 
playing  basketball  right  up  through  high  school.  We 
won  two  trophies  for  good  sportsmanship. 

The  Lemons  Bar  and  Cafe  was  a  popular 
gathering  place  for  all  the  people  of  Spencer  as  well  as 
the  towns  nearby.  It  was  owned  and  operated  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Roy  Lemons  until  their  death.  Their  son  , 
also  my  uncle,  and  his  wife  ("Don"  and  Vinnie 
Lemons),  then  took  it  over.  They  later  built  a  new 
one.  It  was  a  bar,  cafe,  and  lodge.  It  later  caught 
fire  and  burned  down. 

I  worked  during  the  summers  at  just  about 
anything  I  could  find  to  get  a  few  dollars.  I  worked 
at  the  store  for  Mr.  Hardy  and  then  for  Charles  Amy 
when  he  took  it  over.  I  worked  for  the  Laird  brothers 
at  various  jobs  pertaining  to  their  sheep.  I  helped  load 
wool  into  box  cars  for  shipment  and  unloaded  railroad 
cars  of  coal.  I  put  up  hay  and  shocked  grain.  I 
worked  in  the  potatoes  and  peas  on  a  ranch  west  of 
Roberts,  Idaho.  I  even  trailed  sheep  and  sanded  stock 
cars. 

At  age  16  years  I  worked  one  summer  with 
my  dad  on  the  railroad.  It  was  very  hot,  and  hard 
work.  I  can  remember  many  times  being  too  tired  to 
eat  supper.  I  just  wanted  to  go  to  bed.  The  money  I 
earned  there  I  used  to  help  dad  buy  a  better  and  more 
dependable  car.  We  bought  a  1933  four  door 
Studabaker  from  uncle  Don  Lemons.  We  took  this  car 
to  see  movies  and  went  dancing  at  the  nearby  towns. 
At  Lidy  Hot  Springs  we  went  swimming,  dancing, 
and  roller  skating.  When  I  remember  some  of  those 
winter  storms  we  drove  in,  it  frightens  me  to  think 
about  it.  These  were  the  years  of  rationing  and 
coupons  for  gasoline  and  sugar. 

There  was  a  local  group,  mostly  made  up  of 
the  Miller  family,  who  played  for  dances.  I  can 
remember  going  to  some  of  the  dances  at  the 
Humphrey  school  house.  In  the  summer  when  school 
was  out,  I  stayed  with  my  uncle  George  Stevens  at  my 
grandparents'  ranch  in  Humphrey.  George  and  I  were 
very  close  during  those  years,  just  like  brothers.  We 
had  so  much  fun  with  Grandpa's  old  Model  T  Ford. 

A  large  group  of  the  young  people  also  would 
gather  at  the  ice  pond  in  Humphrey,  build  a  big  fire 
on  the  ice,  and  then  ice  skate  for  hours.  This  ice 
pond  was  then  in  operation.  Ice  was  cut  into  large 
blocks  and  shipped  by  the  railroad.   There  was  an  ice 
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house  in  Spencer.    That  tcx)  was  filled  every  year  for 
the  use  of  all  railroad  employees. 

The  old  Wcxxls  Live  Stock  Company  had  been 
dissolved  before  I  can  remember.  Only  the  buildings 
remained.  We  as  young  people  wondered  what  these 
large  boarded  up  buildings  were  really  like  inside. 
We  had  heard  many  stories  from  our  parents  and  other 
townsj)eople.  The  barn  was  what  we  thought  very 
large.  It  held  lots  of  hay  in  its  loft  at  one  time. 
There  were  many  mangers  that  served  as  slides  for  us. 
We  would  slide  down  from  the  loft  into  the  manger. 

The  pump  house  was  interesting.  There  were 
large  engines  and  pumps  to  bring  water  up  from  the 
creek  below.  There  was  an  underground  tunnel 
beginning  inside  the  pump  house  and  running  to  the 
commissary.  We  never  did  go  through  that  tunnel,  for 
at  that  time  where  was  a  heavy  wooden  locked  door  at 
the  entrance.  The  garage  was  also  very  large.  There 
were  several  horse  drawn  buggies  and  sleighs  housed 
in  there.  The  main  two  story  house  was  beautiful 
inside.  The  interior  was  furnished  in  hard  wood  and 
marble.  There  were  crystal  chandeliers  and  a 
beautiful  fireplace  and  staircase.  There  was  more  than 
one  bathroom.  The  upstairs  was  all  one  very  large 
room,  used  as  a  dance  hall. 

The  Spencer  hotel  was  still  in  use  when  I  was 
very  young  and  started  going  to  grade  school.  I  recall 
the  lobby  and  seeing  some  of  the  rooms.  It  was  also 
a  large  two  story  building.  The  train  depot  had  a 
large  warehouse  and  long  wide  platform  area  on  the 
north  end.  The  middle  area  of  the  building  was  for 
the  agent  to  perform  his  daily  functions,  more  or  less 
like  a  one  man  office,  with  a  phone  and  telegraph 
system,  ticket  office,  and  waiting  room.  The  south  end 
of  it  was  the  living  quarters  for  him  and  his  family, 
very  comfortable  too,  with  an  upstairs,  running  water, 
and  flush  toilet.  The  grounds  just  to  the  south  of  the 
living  quarters  had  a  large  cement  water  fountain  with 
water  coming  out  continuously.  There  was  a  pretty 
green  lawn  all  around  it.  Between  the  tracks  and  the 
roadway  was  a  row  of  apple  trees. 

The  first  car  I  ever  drove  was  a  Model  T 
Ford.  I  was  about  12  years  old.  It  seems  that  about 
everywhere  Dad  and  that  old  Ford  went,  I  was  there 
also.  It  had  very  little  power  when  it  came  to 
climbing  any  kind  of  a  hill.  The  reverse  gear  had  the 
most  power  so  we'd  often  times  have  to  back  up  the 
hills.     Things  were  always  going  bad  on  it.     The 


radiator  was  always  heating  up.  There  were  many  flat 
tires  to  fix  everywhere  we'd  go. 

It  was  quite  often  very  hard  to  start.  Dad  was 
always  working  on  it.  He  cranked  sometimes  until  I 
thought  his  arm  was  going  to  fall  right  off.  It  was  an 
all  day  trip  from  early  morning  till  late  evening  when 
we'd  go  to  Idaho  Falls  for  food  supplies. 

It  was  in  1946  that  I  graduated  from  high 
school.  That  May  I  worked  at  the  Spencer  Lumber 
Co.  sawmill  located  near  old  Beaver  four  miles  north 
of  Spencer.  I  was  skidding  and  stacking  lumber  out 
in  the  yard.  The  same  year,  on  a  very  cold  and 
stormy  day,  I  thought  to  myself,  when  I  get  paid,  I'm 
going  south.  My  aunt  and  uncle  Hugh  and  Virginia 
Robbins  had  months  earlier  asked  me  to  come  and  live 
with  them  and  work  in  Salt  Lake  City.  I  wrote  them 
to  pick  me  up  at  the  train  station  the  next  day  after  I 
got  paid. 

I  lived  with  them  for  about  two  years,  and 
then  went  on  my  own  in  an  apartment  for  about  one 
more  year.  I  met  a  lovely  little  lady,  Dorothy  Lou 
Sudbury,  on  a  blind  date  through  a  good  friend.  We 
were  married  on  May  10,  1950.  We  raised  two 
wonderful  sons,  Ronald  R.  Stevens  and  Tracy  Lyle 
Stevens.  Ron  married  a  sweet  girl  named  Susan 
Virginia  Denhalter,  They  now  have  two  beautiful 
children,  Scott  Arthur  and  Laurie  Ronda.  Tracy  is 
still  single  and  lives  here  at  home  with  us. 

COMPILED  BY  ARTHUR  R.  STEVENS 


CHARLES  STEVENS  FAMILY 


Charles  &  Pearl 
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Charles  Issac  Stevens  was  born  at  Coalville, 
Utah,  Summit  County  April  18,  1880  to  Charles 
Russell  and  Sarah  Mary  Morris  Stevens.  On  May  13, 
1881,  when  Charles  was  thirteen  months  old,  his 
mother  passed  away,  so  he  was  raised  by  relations, 
mostly  by  his  mother's  sister,  Mary  Robinson. 

Most  of  his  childhood  was  spent  in  Park  City, 
Utah,  and  he  lived  in  Star  Valley,  Wyoming  for  a 
time. 

As  a  young  man,  he  drove  mules  in  the  open 
mines  in  Utah.  Later,  he  drove  the  steam  engine  that 
his  father  built,  which  is  now  at  the  State  Capital  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Occasionally  he  came  to  Idaho 
to  visit  relatives. 

While  visiting  with  his  father's  sister,  Lillian 
Rock,  and  her  husband,  James,  he  became  acquainted 
with  his  future  wife,  Lucy  Pearl  Hinckley. 

Lucy  Pearl  Hinckley  was  born  in  Morgan, 
Utah,  the  daughter  of  Ira  Nathon  "Lon"  and  Elizabeth 
Rock  Hinckley.  There  were  six  brothers  and  three 
sisters  also  in  the  family:  Ira,  Henry,  Harvey,  Hazel, 
Jared,  Lavernia,  "Dick",  William,  and  Leannah. 
When  Pearl  was  about  four  months  old,  her  family 
moved  to  Hibbard,  Idaho.  She  went  to  school  at 
Hibbard.  At  one  time  her  family  was  so  poor,  they 
ate  "lumpy  dick"  gravy  and  "pigwig"  greens.  She 
worked  in  the  fields  to  help  as  she  was  the  oldest  girl. 

Pearl  liked  to  tell  the  story  of  the  first  time 
she  saw  her  future  husband,  Charles  I.  Stevens. 
While  walking  with  her  friend,  Mabel  Hibbard,  along 
the  bottom  of  a  little  knoll  that  was  between  the 
Hinckley  home  and  "Jim"  Rock's,  she  spotted  this 
good-looking  eighteen  year-old  man.  He  had  come  up 
from  Utah  to  visit  his  Aunt  and  Uncle  Rock.  She  told 
her  friend,  "There's  the  man  I  am  going  to  marry." 
Five  years  later  they  were  married,  June  5,  1905. 

After  their  marriage  the  couple  lived  in 
Rexburg  until  1911.  They  moved  to  Hibbard  in  1917. 
They  lived  there  until  April  of  1917,  at  which  time 
they  moved  to  the  dry  farm  at  Thunder  Gulch. 

Charles  and  Pearl  had  gone  there  earlier  and 
built  a  one-room  lumber  cabin,  about  12  feet  by  14 
feet.  Later  he  added  on  a  big  16  by  20  foot  log  room. 
On  the  way  to  the  dry  farm,  a  terrible  snow 
storm  came  up  and  the  family  was  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  an  old  abandon  cabin.  Unfortunately,  the 
cabin  was  in  bad  shape,  part  of  the  roof  had  blown 
off,  and  the  chinking  between  the  logs  was  gone. 


They  bedded  down  for  the  night,  but  come  morning, 
found  themselves  with  about  four  inches  of  snow  on 
their  blankets.  Recalling  there  was  someone  living 
somewhere  near,  Charles  left  in  the  storm  to  find 
better  protection  for  his  family.  He  came  to  a  ranch 
on  Grassy  Ridge,  where  a  man  named  Garber  lived. 
He  had  a  log  house,  and  a  short  distance  from  him, 
his  sister  lived  in  a  little  cottage.  The  sister  let  them 
stay  in  her  house  until  the  storm  had  abated.  Then  the 
family  journeyed  on,  stopping  at  Camas,  Idaho  where 
they  spread  straw  in  the  livery  stable  spending  the 
night  there.  From  there,  they  traveled  on  to  Dubois, 
where  they  stayed  with  "Daddy  Stewart".  After 
leaving  Dubois,  they  traveled  on  to  Thunder  Gulch. 

Charles  arrived  there  with  three  horses  and  a 
hand  plow.  He  would  plow  his  ground  in  nine  acre 
patches.  He  built  a  barn,  chicken  coop,  and  a  pig 
pen.  The  family  tried  to  scratch  a  living  out  of  the 
soil. 

Along  with  dry  farming,  he  worked  out 
herding  sheep  for  Clark  and  Denning,  and  for 
Silways.  He  also  stacked  hay  in  Horse  Prairie, 
Montana  and  in  Medicine  Lodge. 

One  year  the  rye  on  Indian  Creek  was  so  short 
that  they  had  to  pull  all  of  it  by  hand,  and  stack  it  so 
the  thresher  could  thresh  it.  Lewis  Anderson  had  a 
thresher  and  he  went  around  doing  most  of  the 
threshing  for  the  farmers.  One  year,  Charles  raised 
beautiful  watermelons,  he  took  them  to  Dubois,  and 
sold  them  at  Pykes  Grocery. 

At  the  time  the  Stevens  were  settling  on 
Thunder  Gulch,  in  Rocky  Dew  and  the  surrounding 
areas  there  were  several  other  families  from  the 
Hibbard  area.  Among  those  were  Jared  and  Giralda 
Rock,  Bert  and  Lizzie  Rock,  Roy  and  Lavernia 
Johnson,  Bill  and  Hazel  Morris,  and  Ernest  and  Libby 
Rock. 

With  the  help  of  a  man  named  Ernest  Baurly, 
they  got  a  Sunday  School  started,  a  stake  out  of  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho.  H.  F.  Fait  was  the  main  teacher  in  that 
area;  his  wife  taught  music.  After  he  left,  a  Mr. 
Romeny  taught.  He  was  an  one-armed  man.  He 
didn't  teach  too  long.  It  was  said  that  the  kids  were 
just  too  ornery  for  him.  In  fact,  he  left  before  his 
term  was  up,  so  Mary  Evans  Thomas  took  over.  She 
was  the  wife  of  "Dan"  Thomas. 

One  time  Pearl  was  cooking  supper,  Charles 
was  coming  up  the  road  with  a  load  of  hay,  when  a 
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man  rtxie  up.  Apparently  he  had  ridden  some  distance 
at  a  hard  pace  as  his  horse  was  quite  lathered  up.  He 
asked  Pearl  if  he  could  have  supper  with  them,  and 
spend  the  night.  She  told  him  to  ask  her  husband. 
Charles  told  him  that  he  was  welcome  to  stay  for 
supper,  but  they  had  no  place  for  him  to  sleep.  But, 
perhaps  he  could  ride  down  to  Jared  Rock's  for  the 
night  as  he  had  a  much  bigger  house.  Anyway,  when 
this  man  took  off  his  coat  to  eat,  he  exposed  his 
weapons,  a  six  shooter  and  knife.  His  manner  led 
them  to  believe  that  he  may  be  an  outlaw,  but  he  was 
polite  to  them.  Soon  after  his  departure,  they  learned 
that  the  law  was  indeed  looking  for  an  escaped 
murderer  who  had  stolen  a  horse  in  Lima,  Montana, 
and  had  ridden  over  the  hill.  Eventually,  they  caught 
up  with  this  same  man  at  the  Clark  ranch. 

Another  event  concerns  the  death  of  two 
cowboys  of  Medicine  Lodge  area.  Seems  "Bob" 
Bogus  had  been  accused  of  losing  some  sheep,  and 
being  rather  upset  came  out  to  confront  "Ed"  Drowns, 
who  was  horseback,  and  engaging  in  an  argument. 
Losing  their  tempers,  both  pulled  guns  and  fired. 
"Ed"  Drowns  was  killed  instantly,  "Bob"  Bogus  was 
badly  wounded.  "Den"  Sullivan  rode  up,  looked  the 
situation  over  and  galloped  to  the  James  Denning 
ranch  and  announced,  "The  stunt  of  the  year  has  just 
been  pulled  off,  one  man  dead,  another  one  dying." 
They  loaded  "Bob"  Bogus  in  a  wagon  to  take  him  to 
Dubois,  then  on  to  an  Idaho  Falls  hospital,  where  he 
later  died. 

Mrs.  Drowns  was  the  only  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Seybold.  She  had  the  reputation  of 
being  quite  an  able  bodied  woman,  rode  a  lot  with  the 
cowboys  like  a  man.  When  she  came  to  get  her 
husband,  they  told  her  to  leave  him  until  the  law  got 
there.  Immediately,  she  informed  them  that  the  first 
man  that  tried  to  stop  her  from  taking  him  would  get 
the  same  as  her  husband  did.  So  along  with  her  son, 
they  loaded  Mr.  Drowns  in  the  wagon,  and  headed  for 
home.  Later  on  Mrs.  Drowns  married  Lewis 
Anderson. 

The  times  were  hard  and  eventually,  the 
Stevens  family  like  other  settlers  of  this  area  had  to 
move  on  giving  up  their  land,  unable  to  pay  the  taxes. 
All  that  remains  in  the  area  is  miles  of  grazing  land, 
occasionally,  one  will  come  across  the  remains  of  a 
cabin,  a  building  or  perhaps  a  pile  of  neatly  stacked 
lava  rocks. 


In  September  of  1924,  the  family  moved  to 
Mud  Lake  for  a  short  time.  Then  in  1925,  moved 
back  to  the  Fayle  ranch  and  Cottonwood.  Later  in  the 
fall  of  1925,  they  moved  to  Dubois.  Charles  worked 
for  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company  shearing  sheep. 

Then  the  family  moved  to  Humphrey,  Idaho 
in  July  1927.  At  first  they  lived  in  the  living  quarters 
that  were  available  in  the  Patt  Grocery  Store.  Charles 
worked  on  the  ice  pond  and  was  employed  by  the 
railroad  and  other  ranchers  in  the  area. 

Later  the  family  moved  to  the  old  Wakefield 
place  which,  had  been  purchased  by  their  son,  Vincent 
"Dutch".  Pearl  moved  into  the  old  hotel  following  the 
death  of  Charles,  until  she  became  ill.  (The  old 
Canyon  Hotel  became  the  property  of  "Don"  and 
Vinnie  Lemons.  It  was  still  in  its  original  site  at  the 
time  of  her  death.)  She  died  June  19,  1949,  in 
Blackfoot,  Idaho.  Charles  and  Pearl  are  buried  side 
by  side  in  the  Rexburg  Cemetery. 

COMPILED  BY  ETHEL  VADNAIS 


VINCENT  "DUTCH"  STEVENS 


Margaret  Stevens. Mike  Maskule.  Vincent 

Stevens.  Lila  Maskule.  Dale  Stevens. 

Vernal.  Milton.  Miles  Stevens 

Twins,  Vincent  and  Vinnie  were  born  to 
Charles  I.  and  Lucy  Pearl  Hinckley  Stevens, 
December  8,  1913,  in  Rexburg,  Idaho. 

"Dutch",  as  he  was  known  through-out  his 
life,  attended  his  first  year  of  school  at  Cottonwood, 
after  his  family  moved  there  from  Thunder  Gulch,  in 
the  Medicine  Lodge  area.  Later  the  family  moved  to 
the  Mud  Lake,  then  to  Dubois,  and  in  1927,  to 
Humphrey,  Idaho. 
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At  an  early  age,  "Dutch"  went  to  work  for  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Section  Crew.  He  was 
employed  by  the  railroad,  until  he  was  afflicted  with 
Rheumatoid  Arthritis,  which  necessitated  the  use  of 
crutches  the  rest  of  his  life. 

In  the  early  1940's,  "Dutch"  was  married  to 
Margaret  Berkey.  The  couple  lived  in  Humphrey, 
next  to  his  folks.  Four  sons  were  born  to  the  couple: 
Dale,  Vernal  and  twins,  Milton  and  Miles.  During 
the  early  part  of  1970,  "Dutch"  and  Margaret  moved 
to  Lima,  Montana. 

On  November  29,  1976  "Dutch"  passed  away 
at  Galena,  Montana.  He  was  preceeded  in  death  by 
his  parents,  two  sons.  Dale  and  Milton,  brother, 
Charles,  sister's  Wanda  and  Dorothy.  Sisters  Vinnie 
and  Sarah,  brothers,  Heber  and  George  have  since 
passed  away.  He  was  survived  by  his  wife,  Margaret, 
2  sons,  Vernal  and  Miles  and  one  sister,  Delilah,  and 
several  grandchildren  as  of  1990. 

COMPILED  BY  ETHEL  VADNAIS 


GEORGE  GOLDEN  STEVENS 
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George 

While  growing  up  in  Humphrey,  Idaho, 
George's  boyhood  days  were  spent  milking  cows, 
shoveling  snow,  skiing  and  fishing.  Three  years  before 
his  family  moved  to  Humphrey,  George  Golden 
Stevens  was  born  in  Hibbard,  Idaho,  to  Charles  Isaac 
and  Pearl  Lucy  Hinkley  Stevens,  January  29,  1924. 

His  grade  school  education  was  received  at 


Humphrey;  his  teachers  there  were  Beryl  Fisher, 
George  Miller,  Elizabeth  Bennett  and  Annie  S.  Dustin. 
Some  of  his  classmates  were  the  Lapiois,  the  Roses, 
Patts,  Zufelts,  Blackburns,  and  Anna  Carlson. 

Dean  Rose  was  probably  his  best  chum, 
although  they  occasionally  "locked  horns,"  getting  into 
fights;  they  were  soon  forgotten,  and  along  with 
Sammy  and  Tony  Lapioli,  with  Stanford  Rose  usually 
tagging  along,  they  all  would  go  fishing  in  Beaver 
Creek. 

George  attended  high  school  in  Spencer, 
Idaho,  for  three  years;  classmates  there  were  Horace 
and  Howard  Frederiksen,  "Bud"  Smith,  Keith  Siepert, 
"Bill"  Hunter,  all  from  Kilgore.  LaRae  and  Dean 
Rose,  "Johnny",  "Sammy"  and  Tony  LapioU  of 
Humphrey,  besides  others  that  he  has  forgotten,  were 
classmates  from  Humphrey. 

The  school  bus  was  a  Carry-All  Van,  a 
Chevrolet;  Bob  Boatman  and  Alma  Rose  were  the  bus 
drivers.  In  Humphrey,  they  went  to  school  a  lot  in  a 
sleigh. 

At  one  time,  George  worked  on  the  ice  pond 
in  Humphrey,  drove  a  tractor  for  Ralph  Boatman  and 
a  team  of  horses  for  his  dad.  Houston  Lemons  was 
the  foreman  on  the  ice  pond  at  that  time. 

One  thing  that  George  really  remembered,  was 
if  his  dad  told  him  to  do  something,  it  meant  get 
moving,  not  to  stand  around,  and  if  you  needed  a 
good  spanking,  you  got  that  too.  Charlie  Stevens  had 
a  pretty  bad  temper. 

After  his  father  passed  away,  George  went 
back  and  got  the  old  razor  strap  and  hung  it  in  his 
own  home,  in  a  spot  where  his  dad  would  perhaps 
have  hung  it.  Just  a  reminder  of  all  the  times  it  was 
used  on  him. 

His  Mother,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  real 
quiet  person,  and  they  got  by  with  a  lot  more  than 
they  ever  did  with  their  dad. 

On  September  12,  1942,  George  joined  the 
U.S.  Navy.  After  completing  Boot  Camp,  he  was 
assigned  to  the  U.S.S.  Indianapolis,  a  cruiser. 

While  serving  on  board  the  cruiser,  George 
saw  action  throughout  the  Pacific  Campaign  in  World 
War  II.  Okinawa,  I  wo  Jima,  Guadual  Canal,  were 
just  a  few  of  those  they  bombarded  in  the  struggle. 
Aboard  the  cruiser,  he  sailed  along  the  Russian  coast, 
down  to  Australia,  New  Caldonia,  and  as  far  north  as 
Alaska. 
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The  first  time  a  sailor  crosses  the  equator  it  is 
a  custom  to  undergo  an  special  initiation.  George  was 
run  through  a  "spat  Machine",  his  head  shaved,  and 
then  presented  with  a  plaque  that  told  all  about  "Davy 
Jone's  Locker"  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  that's 
where  his  is  today. 

Many  times  the  cruiser  was  strafed,  but  no 
serious  damage  had  occurred  until  it  was  severely 
damaged  by  a  devastating  Kamikaze  attack  off 
Okinawa. 

At  the  time  of  the  attack,  George  was  on  duty 
in  the  forward  end  in  the  fire  room,  where  steam  was 
made  to  run  the  ship.  The  Kamikaze  went  right 
through  the  bulkhead  where  his  compartment  was.  It 
left  a  hole,  going  out,  and  after  hitting  a  shaft,  it 
exploded,  blowing  the  compartments  underneath; 
twenty-eight  men  lost  their  lives  in  that  attack. 

While  the  war  weary  cruiser  sat  in  Mare 
Island  Shipyards  for  repairs  George  was  given  leave 
to  come  home  to  Idaho.  Earlier,  he  had  met  Merle  L. 
Mauson  at  a  dance  in  Roy  Lemons  Lodge  in  Spencer, 
Idaho.  On  May  10.  1945,  in  Dillon,  Montana, 
George  and  Merle  were  married. 

It  was  decided  by  the  Naval  Command  that  the 
sixteen  year  old  cruiser  would  be  the  transport  to  take 
the  key  components  for  the  first  Atomic  Bomb  to 
Tinian,  an  island  in  the  South  Pacific.  The  cruiser 
left  Hunters  Point  Naval  Shipyard,  July  16,  1945,  with 
a  metal  cylinder  or  "lead  bucket"  weighing  about  two 
hundred  pounds  and  containing  the  deadly  uranium. 
At  the  same  time,  a  fifteen-foot  heavy  wooden  crate 
holding  the  detonating  mechanism  was  lashed  to  the 
deck  in  one  of  the  ship's  hangars  and  was  protected  by 
Marines.  No  one  on  board  knew  what  their  cargo 
wages. 

Five  minutes  past  midnight  on  July  30,  1945, 
after  the  U.S.S.  Indianapolis  flagship  of  the  massive 
Pacific  Fleet  had  delivered  the  components  of  the 
Hiroshima  bomb,  the  first  torf)edo  smashed  into  the 
starboard  bow,  and  an  ear-shattering  explosion  rocked 
the  ship.  Three  seconds  later,  the  second  torpedo 
found  its  mark  directly  under  the  bridge  and  blew  up; 
the  bow  was  gone  and  two  huge  gaping  holes  were  in 
her  right  side.  The  Japanese  submarine  had 
successfully  destroyed  the  U.S.S.  Indianapolis. 

The  first  violent  explosion  threw  George  from 
his  bunk  onto  the  steel  deck.  They  still  had  lights  on 
the  aft  end,  but  he  could  hear  a  crackling  noise  and 


the  ship  started  to  list.  Going  up  topside,  with  just  his 
pants,  shoes  and  hat  on,  he  saw  sailors  already  trying 
to  jump  overboard,  but  there  were  Marines  with 
carbines  preventing  them. 

George  went  back  down  to  his  compartment 
which  was  next  to  an  escape  hatch;  he  grabbed  ten  life 
jackets  and  started  back  up.  The  ship  was  listing 
more,  then  he  felt  a  lunge.  Since  sailors  have  an 
"instinct"  that  tells  them  when  a  ship  is  badly 
wounded,  George's  only  thoughts  were"  I'm  getting 
off,  I'm  not  staying  around  here."  When  he  jumped 
into  the  water,  he  hit  a  screw  bolt,  injuring  his  back, 
consequently,  had  no  feeling  in  his  legs  for  four  or 
five  days. 

Fifteen  minutes  after  being  comfortably  asleep 
in  his  bunk,  he  was  now  swimming  as  fast  as  he 
could.  His  only  thought  was  to  get  as  far  away  as 
possible.  When  the  Indianapolis  went  down,  he  didn't 
want  the  suction  to  take  him  with  her.  For  a  brief 
moment  he  turned  around  in  the  night  sea  and  gave  a 
last  fleeting  look  at  the  steeply  listing  Indianapolis. 

With  the  first  explosion,  all  communications 
were  lost,  S.O.S  messages  were  not  transmitted,  and 
there  was  never  any  official  orders  to  abandon  ship, 
every  man  was  for  himself. 

On  board  the  Indianapolis  were  1,196  men; 
approximately  400  went  down  with  the  ship,  800 
safely  abandoned  her,  of  these  800  men  in  the  water, 
only  316  survived. 

On  August  4,  1945,  these  survivors  were 
discovered  by  accident.  A  plane  testing  a  gear 
spotted  an  oil  slick,  and  could  see  men  in  the  water. 
Ships  and  planes  were  then  despatched  to  investigate. 
The  night  before  they  were  finally  picked  up  planes, 
dropped  life  rafts  for  the  men;  until  then  all  George 
had  was  a  Mae  West  Life  Preserver  -  and  his  skin  was 
rubbed  raw  from  having  to  wear  it  so  long. 

There  were  two  hundred  men  in  his  group  to 
start  with;  by  the  time  they  were  picked  up,  sixteen 
remained  -  the  others  had  gone  berserk,  drowning 
themselves  or  had  been  fatally  attacked  by  sharks. 

When  they  boarded  the  rescue  ship,  twenty 
millimeter  guns  were  trained  on  them;  the  crew  didn't 
know  that  they  were  American  sailors,  survivors  of 
America's  greatest  wartime  disaster  at  sea. 

After  his  rescue,  George  was  taken  to  Guam 
aboard  a  hospital  ship,  and  spent  one  month  there 
recovering  from  the  injuries  he  received  to  his  back 
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and  the  second  and  third  degree  bums  all  over  his 

body. 

On  December  2,  1945,  George  was  discharged 

from  the  Navy  and  was  awarded  the  Purple  Heart. 

Following  his  discharge,  George  and  Merle 
moved  to  Tacoma,  Washington;  his  older  brother 
Charles  (Ike)  and  sisters,  Delilah  and  Dorothy  were 
living  there. 

George  worked  awhile  with  his  brother  doing 
carpentry  work,  then  decided  to  go  to  a  trade  school 
where  he  learned  cabinet  making  of  all  kinds. 
Afterwards  he  was  employed  in  a  Tacoma  Hardwood 
Mill,  which  began  in  a  little  tin  building  with  two 
wood  planners,  and  grew  into  one  of  the  biggest 
hardwood  businesses  in  the  United  States.  Until  his 
retirement,  he  was  head  supervisor,  contributing  much 
to  its  growth. 

Once  while  on  vacation  George  happened  to 
go  by  an  Arizona  Indian  jewelry  display.  After  seeing 
and  admiring  all  this  jewelry,  he  started  casting  rings 
in  sand  as  soon  as  he  returned  home.  Not  satisfied 
with  the  results,  he  took  a  six  weeks  class  in  basic 
silversmith.  Soon  he  was  able  to  create  beautiful 
turquoise,  agate,  obsidian,  opal,  and  any  other  rock 
that  he  polished  and  cut  into  elegant  jewelry.  Intricate 
Squash  Blossom  necklaces,  similar  to  those  created  by 
the  Navajo  Indians,  were  just  a  few  of  his  creations. 
He  also  designed  and  made  over  5000  rings,  numerous 
watchbands,  all  types  of  necklaces,  and  key  chains. 

George  and  Merle  both  became  avid  "rock 
hounds,"  and  joined  the  Federal  Way  Gem  and 
Mineral  Club.  Later  on,  he  taught  a  class  in  silver 
work. 

He  loved  music  and  started  playing  the  guitar 
when  he  was  just  a  kid,  sometimes  singing  and  playing 
with  his  father.  Eventually,  he  became  an 
accomplished  steel  guitar  player,  playing  with  a  group 
of  musicians  in  Tacoma. 

Four  children  were  born  to  George  and  Merle, 
sons,  Norman  J.  and  Merlin  G.,  and  daughters,  Linda 
R.  and  Debra. 

On  December  2,  1976,  after  a  courageous 
bout  against  cancer.  Merle  passed  away.  Sometime 
later,  George  married  Muriel  Higbee.  On  June  13, 
1983,  after  a  lengthy  illness,  Muriel  passed  away. 

After  seventeen  years  of  working  at  the 
Tacoma  Hardwood  Mill,  George  retired.  Every 
summer  he  made  a  trip  back  to  Idaho,  visiting  friends 


and  relatives.  Fishing  in  Beaver  Creek  and  the  creeks 
in  Kilgore  was  something  he  looked  forward  to, 
especially  fishing  with  his  sister,  Vinnie  Lemons  of 
Dubois.  Unfortunately,  he  had  developed  emphysema 
and  asthma,  which  limited  his  activities. 

In  January,  1990,  a  few  days  before  his 
sixty-sixth  birthday,  George  was  stricken  with  a  fatal 
aneurysm  in  the  chest.  On  the  day  of  his  funeral,  the 
mill  where  he  had  worked,  shut  down,  so  the 
employees  could  come  to  pay  tribute  to  this  highly 
respected  man.  His  services  were  held  at  the  Mt. 
View  Garden  Chapel,  interment  in  the  Mountain  View 
Memorial  Park  in  Tacoma,  Washington 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  first  wife. 
Merle,  second  wife  Muriel  his  parents,  three  brothers; 
Charles  I,  Vincent,  and  Heber  R.,  four  sisters,  Sarah, 
Wanda,  Vinnie  and  Dorothy. 

Survivors  included  his  two  sons,  two 
daughters,  three  grandsons,  three  granddaughters,  and 
one  sister,  Delilah  Maskule  of  Tacoma.  He  was  also 
survived  by  many  nieces  and  nephews,  most  of  whom 
reside  in  Idaho. 

Even  after  all  his  experiences,  the  horrors  of 
World  War  II,  especially  the  loss  of  his  wife  Merle, 
his  older  brothers  and  sisters,  George's  big  brown 
eyes  always  had  a  sparkle,  complemented  with  a  big 
grin. 

COMPILED  BY  ETHEL  PATT  VADNAIS 


HEBER  RUSSELL  &  JESSIE  ROSEMON 
ROBBINS  STEVENS 


Jessie  &  Heber 
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My  father  and  I  first  came  to  Dubois  when  I 
was  nine  years  old  in  1916,  while  on  our  way  to  his 
homestead  on  Cottonwood.  Our  piece  of  ground  was 
located  east  of  the  Indian  Creek  Butte,  and  sixteen 
miles  west  of  Spencer. 

I,  Heber  Russel  Stevens,  was  born  June  9, 
1907,  the  son  of  Charles  Isaac  and  Pearl  Lucy  Stevens 
at  Hibbard,  Idaho.  My  parents  had  a  farm  northwest 
of  Rexburg  at  Hibbard. 

The  first  year  on  our  Indian  Creek 
homestead,  I  remember  helping  father  grubbing  the 
land  and  building  fences  before  he  moved  the  family 
in. 

Our  family  left  Hibbard,  April  1,  1916.  The 
big  trip  to  our  new  homestead  took  us  three  weeks. 
On  the  way  we  encountered  a  spring  blizzard,  hitting 
the  storm  just  west  of  the  Juniper  mountains.  We 
were  able  to  seek  refuge  in  a  broken  down  cabin, 
where  we  set  up  our  tent  and  cookstove.  We  gathered 
sagebrush,  while  the  north  wind  was  blowing  snow,  to 
get  warm  and  for  cooking.  When  the  storm  let  up  we 
traveled  on  to  Hamer,  then  to  Camas  where  we  stayed 
two  or  three  nights.  The  owners  of  the  Livery  Stable 
where  we  stayed,  later  became  my  relatives,  being  my 
wife,  Jessie's,  father's  brothers. 

From  Camas  to  Grassy  Ridge,  we 
encountered  many  problems  traveling  through  the 
sand.  We  arrived  in  Dubois  with  our  two  hayracks, 
a  team  of  four  horses  and  four  milk  cows.  In  Dubois 
we  stayed  with  Bishop  Stewart  at  his  home,  until  the 
storm  cleared  up.  The  final  lap  of  our  journey  was 
from  Dubois  on  up  to  Hooley  Springs. 

Our  new  home  was  a  board  shack  about  18  x 
20  feet,  which  our  dad  proudly  built. 

When  we  first  came  to  Hooley  Springs  there 
were  six  very  small  children  in  our  family,  I,  Heber, 
was  the  second  oldest,  while  my  sister,  Sarah  was  the 
oldest. 

We  soon  started  getting  logs  out  to  build  a 
new  home,  but  it  took  us  three  more  years  before  it 
was  completed. 

Dad  had  to  prove  up  on  the  land,  before 
Clark  county  was  formed,  so  traveled  back  to  the 
county  seat  of  Fremont  county  at  St.  Anthony  to 
complete  the  paperwork. 

We  raised  wheat,  barley,  and  rye  in  the 
windrow  on  our  dry  farm. 

There  were  all  kinds  of  vegetables  in  our 


garden,  cauliflower,  rutabagas,  potatoes,  peas,  beets, 
turnips,  cabbage,  red  beets,  squash,  onions, 
cantaloupe,  watermelons,  all  kinds  of  beans  and  some 
carrots.  Those  first  years  we  had  a  lot  of  rain, 
consequently,  we  had  very  good  gardens  and  field 
crops. 

While  our  crops  were  growing  we  worked 
over  in  the  Rexburg  Valley  and  also  on  Medicine 
Lodge.  On  the  Lodge  we  worked  for  Art  and  Carl 
Leonardson,  as  well  as  for  August  Doschades.  I  first 
started  working  when  I  was  seven  years  old,  thinning 
beets,  and  weeding  potatoes.  Many  a  time  I  went 
down  and  shoveled  grain,  at  the  Winters  farm,  that 
was  cut  with  a  header  when  I  was  a  small  boy.  One 
time  I  was  riding  a  snappy  mare  to  Smalls  after  the 
mail  and  ended  up  across  the  way  at  the  Louie 
Anderson  farm.  He  was  cutting  grain,  so  I  stayed  and 
helped  him,  but  forgot  to  take  mother's  mail  home. 
I  did  whatever  work  was  available  to  help  out  our 
family.  Dad  worked  for  Wood  Live  Stock  Company 
herding  sheep  for  extra  income.  As  a  young  boy  I 
had  to  help  out  at  home,  or  get  a  job  whenever  I 
could.  I've  seen  a  lot  of  hard  work  in  my  life  time. 
This  was  the  main  reason  I  had  little  schooling. 

We  had  six  wooden  barrels,  that  came  out  of 
Montana,  to  store  water  in.  At  one  time  they  were 
whiskey  barrels.  After  water  had  been  stored  for 
about  four  hot  days  in  the  barrels,  you  could  get  drunk 
as  heck  by  drinking  the  water.  Our  water  was  hauled 
from  Hoolie  Springs. 

We  hauled  our  wood  from  Cottonwood  and 
Thunder  Gulch. 

In  the  fall  we  would  pick  a  place  to  thrash 
and  haul  our  grain  to,  then  the  rest  of  the  job  was  a, 
community  project. 

We  dug  a  pit  about  ten  and  a  half  feet  deep, 
and  bedded  it  with  straw  to  store  our  garden 
vegetables  for  the  winter. 

The  farmers  on  Indian  creek  put  in  a  flume, 
which  benefited  everyone.  It  took  care  of  Indian 
creek,  as  well  as  Medicine  Lodge  area.  We  had  lots 
of  picnics  there.  It  was  a  gathering  place  for  the 
neighbors  all  around.  For  fun,  if  you  wanted  a  swift 
fun  ride,  we  just  sat  in  the  flume. 

Some  of  the  people  who  lived  close  by  were 
the  Drowns,  Aunt  Hazel  Morris,  Uncle  Ira  Hinckley, 
Steve  Green,  John  Wellard  and  Melvin  Hill. 

I  knew  Velva  Wellard  Young  and  all  her 
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family  on  the  Wellard  homestead.  John  Wellard  was 
Velva's  dad  and  Dan  Wellard  a  brother  of  her  fathers, 
who  wasn't  married  yet. 

One  cold,  stormy  night  I  was  coming  from 
my  uncles  place;  it  was  around  eleven  o'clock  and  a 
real  black  night.  I  had  to  pass  the  Barney  place  on  the 
way  home.  As  I  went  by  I  heard  a  terrible  sound.  It 
was  a  night  I  will  never  forget.  I  wanted  to  run,  but 
something  made  me  go  back,  and  I  found  Barney's 
wife's  mother  laying  on  the  ground  almost  frozen. 
She  was  a  crippled  lady  confined  to  her  wheel  chair. 
Her  family  had  left  her  there  alone,  and  she  had  rolled 
out  of  the  door,  tipped  out  of  her  chair  and  was  unable 
to  get  back  into  the  house.  It  was  a  hard  job  getting 
her  back  into  the  house.  I  fixed  a  fire  and  gave  her  a 
hot  drink,  then  rolled  her  up  in  some  warm  blankets. 
I  went  home  and  took  my  sister  back  to  stay  with  her 
until  her  family  returned. 

I  can  remember  the  Doschades  cow  camp 
above  our  place. 

The  first  courthouse  in  Clark  county  was 
down  from  where  the  bank  building  is  now,  housed  in 
the  same  group  of  buildings. 

The  year  of  1920,  1921  and  1922  were  very 
bad,  dry  years.  It  also  was  the  end  of  school  at  Rocky 
Dew,  also  called  Hooley  Springs. 

In  1924  and  1925,  I  helped  Uncle  Jared  lay 
rocks  for  the  Sheridan  Lodge.  Mother  did  the  cooking 
for  us;  "Dan"  Bagley  was  a  carpenter  and  two  others 
were  also  there. 

I  knew  Jack  and  Ray  Fayle.  Jack  had  a  lot  of 
cattle  and  Ray  Fayle  bought  cattle  all  over  the 
country.    He  also  had  a  problem  talking. 

In  1924,  we  moved  to  Mud  Lake.  I  attended 
the  Level  school  a  full  year,  but  quit  the  first  part  of 
March.  Some  of  the  boys  I  went  to  school  with  were 
"Buster"  Muncey,  Jones,  Holden,  Baileys,  "Tom" 
Mitchel,  Sandy  Mitchel,  Jack  Gerard. 

I  never  have  seen  rabbits  as  thick  as  they 
were  that  winter.  The  ground  looked  like  it  was 
moving,  there  were  so  many  rabbits.  When  you  got 
a  rabbit,  you  kept  the  ear  and  tail,  then  turned  them  in 
to  be  paid.    They  fed  the  dead  rabbits  to  the  pigs. 

In  1925  when  my  family  moved  back  to 
Dubois,  I  attended  school,  with  Bess  Pollock  as  one  of 
my  teachers.  I  got  into  trouble  at  school  and  never 
did  go  back,  so  went  to  work  for  the  county. 

I  met  Jessie  once  while  visiting  at  her  dad's 


place.    She  was  wearing  braids.    Dad  and  I  had  gone 
up  to  Robbins  to  look  at  a  team  of  horses  in  1925. 

Jessie  remembers  meeting  "Heb"  at 
Humphrey  when  he  used  to  walk  track  on  the  railroad. 
They  began  dating.  She  said  she  used  to  put  her  shoes 
and  stockings  on  in  the  car  to  go  with  him  to  the 
dances  at  Humphrey, 

Jessie  and  I  were  married  August  17,  1927  at 
the  Dubois  old  courthouse. 

June  30,  1909,  Jessie  Rosemon  Robbins  was 
born  in  Pocatello,  the  daughter  of  Franklin  Otto  and 
Ada  Robins.  She  had  three  sisters,  Clara,  Alice  and 
Mary  and  one  brother,  Hugh. 

She  came  to  Humphrey  with  her  family  when 
she  was  five  months  old.  They  homesteaded  a  place 
just  east  of  the  townsite.  She  worked  hard  on  the 
ranch  helping  milk  cows,  hauling  hay  and  chopping 
wood. 

Her  schooling  was  obtained  from  the 
Humphrey  schools. 

Jessie  said  they  used  to  go  skiing  a  lot.  At 
night  they  would  go  sleigh  riding,  the  bells  on  the 
horses  harnesses  sounded  so  good.  I  wish  I  could  live 
those  days  over  again,  she  said.  She  started  dancing 
when  she  was  ten  years  old.  That  was  her  best  sport, 
she  said. 

The  Stevens  family  lived  at  Humphrey,  in  the 
back  part  of  the  "Billy"  Patt  Store  and  Post  Office.* 
Later  on  we  lived  at  the  Railroad  Section  House 
bunkhouse  for  three  years.  I  bought  a  house  from 
Fred  Mattick,  March  21,  1930,  and  fixed  it  up  and 
moved  in  the  latter  part  of  May. 

In  1935,  we  moved  to  Spencer  and  I  worked 
for  the  Railroad.    I  was  with  the  railroad  47  years. 

I  also  saw  the  Forest  Ranger  residence  at 
Spencer  torn  down  and  rebuilt  in  1935.  All  of  those 
trees  were  planted  when  the  W.P.A.  worked  up  at 
Spencer. 

The  only  car  I  ever  learned  to  drive,  said 
Jesse,  was  the  Model  T  Ford.  It  took  a  whole  day  to 
get  from  Spencer  to  Dubois  and  back.  However,  I 
gave  up  driving  when  I  couldn't  stop  so  ran  the  Model 
T  into  the  railroad  bunkhouse  we  lived  in.  "Heb"  got 
mad  at  me  because  I  dented  it  up. 

At  this  time  there  was  quite  a  village  located 
where  the  Beaver  creek  ranch  is  now.  Then  it  was 
called  Dutch  Flats.    The  school  was  called  Mountain 
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View  and  the  church  was  held  in  the  same  building. 

I  also  worked  for  Jack  Fayle,  Robert 
Chastain,  Clark  and  Denning,  Bob  Cascade. 

Some  of  the  Wood  Live  Stock  buildings 
burned  down  and  the  railroad  bunkhouse  burned  down 
in  1960.  I  was  living  in  the  railroad  building  at  the 
time. 

I  also  built  the  house  I  live  in  now.  Jessie 
and  I  had  17  children.  Two  passed  away  in  infancy. 
One  was  a  twin  to  Iris  and  was  named  Ira.  The 
names  of  our  children  are:  Arthur  of  Salt  Lake  City; 
Rose  Martinez,  Idaho  Falls;  Eleanor  Hensley  of  Idaho 
Falls;  Weldon  of  Basalt;  Irene  Mustos  of  Brigham 
City,  Utah;  Everett  Charles  of  Dillon,  Montana; 
Melvin  of  Layton,  Utah;  Iris  Hunter  of  Shelley; 
Carlotta  Hunter  of  Shelley;  Marie  Howe  of  Idaho 
Falls;  Jay,  Donald,  Rendal,  Renita  and  Colleen 
Walstrom,  all  of  Idaho  Falls. 


Weldon.  Reta.  Emily 


Bernadine.  Carlotta.  Bernard.  Calvin  (family) 


Penny  &  Jay 

Jessie  is  very  fond  of  her  family.  One  of  the 
highlights  of  her  life  was  going  to  Lemons  Lodge  to 
visit  friends  and  relatives  and  a  chance  to  dance.  She 
taught  her  children  to  be  some  of  the  best  dancers 
around,  and  to  this  day  she  still  likes  to  have  a  chance 
to  get  on  the  dance  floor. 


IPygmt  ^  Cay 


.■«t\   ^'^ 


Laurie.  Vickie.  Renita.  Penny 
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Heber  passed  away  at  Idaho  Falls,  September 
9,  1983,  and  was  buried  at  the  Spencer  Cemetery. 
The  family  still  maintain  the  Stevens  home  in  Spencer, 
using  it  as  a  summer  home.  Rose  says,  her  mother 
is  now  lives  in  Idaho  Falls,  and  enjoys  visiting  with 
her  family.  She  has  enjoyed  attending  the  Senior 
Citizens,  she  sings  and  still  likes  to  dance.  She  misses 
the  home  in  Spencer,  but  doesn't  like  to  stay  up  there 
unless  some  of  the  family  is  there.  We  try  to  get 
together  on  Memorial  Day,  because  Dad  loved  to  have 
everyone  come  and  have  a  picnic  and  decorate  the 
graves  at  Spencer  and  Humphrey. 

Their  son,  Donald,  passed  away  in  July,  1990, 
and  was  buried  in  the  family  plott  in  the  Spencer 
Cemetery. 

TOLD  BY  HEBER  STEVENS/ROSE  MARTINEZ  &  TAPED 
BY  SANDY  MCCLURE/BQNNIE  STODDARD.TRANSCRIBED 
BY  DONNA  WELLARD 


MY  FAMILY 
THE  STEVENS 


Heher  Stevens  Family 

I  am  one  of  a  big  family,  seventeen  exactly, 
altho  two  brothers  died  at  infancy.  Now  our  special 
Father,  "Happy"  who  was  close  to  his  eighty's.  Two 
set  of  twins,  a  she  and  a  he,  they  look  nothing  like 
you'd  expect  them  to  be.   Yes,  there's  more  and  more 


to  come,  Thirty -eight  special  grandchildren.  Oh,  but 
thats  not  all,  were  having  a  lota  fun,  for  now  there's 
thirty-one  great-grandchildren.  Don't  close  the 
chapter  of  this  book  coming  up,  in  the  future  more 
brand  new  looks.  Great-grandchildren  getting  older 
and  marrying  young,  so  there's  more  children  and  lots 
more  fun.  Somewhere  in  our  family  tree,  another  set 
of  twins  there  will  be,  to  make  us  all  proud  and 
happy.  We  can  say,  we  can  tell,  we  all  love  each 
other  very  well.  Our  second  oldest  sister  lost  her 
mate,  June  23  is  the  sad  date.  After  thirty-four  years 
of  married  life,  five  grown  sons,  what  a  mother  and 
wife.  She's  doing  fine  as  can  be,  for  now  the 
grandmother  of  three.  Yes,  a  special  thanks  to  "Thee" 
and  the  biggest  Stevens  Family.    (June  5-  July  3,  84) 

A  lots  happened  since  eighty-four,  Gabriel  has 
made  Eleanor  the  grandmother  of  four.  Who  knows 
how  many  more  are  in  store.  I'm  Marie  the  tenth 
child  down  the  long  line  writing  this  story  and  having 
a  fun  time.  I  have  three  children,  Teena,  Corey  and 
Jeremy,  two  grandchildren,  Chris  and  Jenny,  the  five 
of  them  make  me  very  happy.  Now  we're  educated 
hicks  and  come  from  Spencer  sticks,  this  is  what 
happened  in  eighty-six.  Yes,  high  school  graduates 
we  got'em,  seven  children  and  t>A'enty-four 
grandchildren  and  still  they  are  climbing.  One  son. 
Jay,  on  to  College,  eleven  grandchildren  went  higher. 
Some  are  getting  smarter,  who  knows  LaTisha- 
Walstrom  may  be  a  lawyer.  Four  sons  and  seven 
grandsons  served  in  the  Military,  Air  Force,  Army, 
Marines,  and  Navy.  To  continue  the  story  with  tears, 
pain  and  glory.  Yes,  what  a  fix,  it  happened  in 
January  of  eighty-six.  Twins,  believe  it  or  not  there 
part  of  our  kin.  A  daughter.  Penny,  of  a  verbal  twin, 
she  gave  birth  to  identical  twins.  What  a  day  it 
happened  this  way,  it's  sad  to  say,  but  two  little  boys 
were  given  away.  We  can't  hold'em,  love'em  or 
watch 'em  play.  Micheal  and  Ryan  left  our  hearts 
sighing  and  crying.  Oh,  it's  such  a  great  pity  these 
two  small  ones  aren't  in  the  Stevens  Family.  No,  they 
are  not  entirely  gone,  I've  got  their  picture,  and  true, 
they've  got  you.  Though  I  do  miss'um  I  sure  like  to 
kiss'um.  They  will  live  in  my  memory,  they'll  always 
be  dear  ones  to  me,  we're  all  proud  as  can  be  that 
twins  came  in  the  tree.  They  were  so  cutie  and 
cudley,  take  it  from  me,  one  day  will  come  wait  and 
see,  they  will  look  up  their  true  family. 

Some  baby's  have  died  and  never  been  born, 
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they  wait  to  hear  God's  beautiful  horn.  But  families 
move  on  and  more  children  come  along.  Our  tree 
branches  are  getting  wider,  stronger  and  better.  Rose, 
the  oldest  daughter,  has  a  new  great-granddaughter, 
Melissa  Ann,  great-grandma's  her  best  fan.  Jessie  is 
the  head  of  this  big  clan.  Hurray  for  her,  she 
deserves  a  big  hand.  But,  no  matter,  we  all  can  be 
prouder,  cause  Mom's  a  great-great-grandmother. 
She's  still  going  strong,  singing  and  dancing  until 
dawn.  Yes,  sir,  that's  our  Mom.  Baby's,  baby's 
galore,  new  additions  since  eighty-four,  was  twenty- 
one,  now  thirty -one  makes  ten  new  ones  to  love  and 
adore.  One  died  a  few  months  ago,  a  granddaughter, 
Kristan  and  Roy.  Sorry,  as  can  be  for  the  loss  of  this 
Httle  baby.  But  wait  now,  the  first  grand-daughter, 
Vicke  Mustos  and  Husband  "Bob",  who  has  waited  for 
so  long  are  the  proud  new  parents  singing  a  song. 
Joy,  Joy  we  now  have  a  brand  new  baby  boy.  Robert 
James  a  fitting  name,  one  who  will  give  pleasure  and 
fame.  Born  in  eighty-seven  a  bungle  of  joy,  straight 
in  the  arms  of  us  all  to  love  and  adore.  Too  bad  our 
Dad  isn't  here  to  keep  score,  counting  little  heads  as 
they  pass  through  his  door.  He  would  of  loved  his 
family  so  much  more.  The  story  has  no  end,  life  goes 
on  and  begins  again.  Weddings  coming  up  in  the 
months  ahead,  so  get  ready,  family,  for  more  fun,  and 
who  knows  what  may  happen  in  the  years  to  come. 
Thank  God,  He's  with  us,  and  Bless  us  each  one. 

COMPILED  BY  MARIE  STEVENS  HOWE  2/87 


DAVID  ROSS  AND  BILLIE  GAYLE 
COLLIER  STODDARD 


Dave".  &  Billie 


I  first  lived  with  my  folks  up  Medicine  Lodge 
Canyon  on  the  C.A.  Garrett  ranch,  where  my  dad 
worked  with  the  foreman,  "Jim"  Bennett.  (This  is 
now  the  "Jim"  Tarpley  ranch.)  Our  home  was  made 
of  logs,  built  by  Log  Products  Company  of  Dubois. 
Dubois,  which  was  about  thirty  miles  away  was  our 
nearest  town.  However,  I  was  told  during  the  winter 
months  we  were  snowed  in  most  of  the  time. 
Katherine  Bennett,  "Jim's"  wife,  a  former  nurse,  was 
a  lot  of  help  to  my  mother  when  I  was  sick. 

I,  David  Ross  Stoddard,  was  born  at  the 
McKee  Maternity  Hospital  at  Rigby,  Idaho,  December 
6,  1950,  the  only  son  of  Kenneth  Ross  and  Bonnie 
Jean  Bond  Stoddard.    Dr.  Asael  Tall  was  my  doctor. 

Soon  after  I  began  walking  I  managed  to  get 
behind  the  Warm  Morning  heater  in  our  living  room, 
lost  my  balance,  falling  into  the  stove  and  burning  my 
forehead  into  my  hair  line  to  a  crisp.  Mother  was 
afraid  it  would  leave  a  scare,  but  with  Katherine 
Bennett's  help,  it  healed  well. 

Grandpa  Bond  was  seriously  injured  while 
riding  after  some  of  his  cattle  north  of  Spencer  in 
Steele's  field.  Consequently,  our  family  moved  to  the 
ranch  to  help  out.  Grandpa  was  hospitalized  for  over 
six  weeks.  Actually  his  accident  was  a  contributor  to 
his  death  October  7,  1975,  of  congestive  heart  failure. 

At  Thanksgiving  time  my  dad's  family  always 
gathered  at  Grandpa  and  Grandma  Stoddards  at  Blue 
Creek.  It  was  a  fun  time  to  get  together  with  all  the 
cousins.  When  they  sold  their  ranch,  they  retired  at 
Terreton,  where  we  continued  the  get-to-gethers,  until 
the  family  out  grew  their  home. 

I  usually  rode  when  we  trailed  the  cattle  to  the 
forest  ft"om  the  ranch.  One  late  afternoon  we  had  just, 
put  the  herd  that  was  to  trail  to  Spencer  in  the  east 
field,  then  headed  home.  Someone  said  let's  have  a 
race.  I  was  riding  Old  Floss  at  the  time,  and  she 
wasn't  about  to  be  left  behind.  Mother  was  close  by 
and  managed  to  out  run  Old  Floss  and  stopped  her. 
I  was  about  five  years  old  at  the  time. 

When  I  started  to  school  in  1957  the  Medicine 
Lodge  bus  came  by  and  picked  Larry  Shenton  and  I 
up  on  the  end  of  the  route.  We  were  living  on  the 
upper  Bond  ranch  at  this  time.  We  had  about  a  seven 
mile  ride  into  Dubois  to  school  one  way.  Our  classes 
were  held  in  the  present  Jr/Sr  high  school  building. 

Our  school  bus  ride  home  on  October  30, 
1958,  along  Highway  22,  was  one  I  will  long 
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remember.  I  was  in  the  second  grade  when  we  had 
our  unfortunate  accident.  Our  driver,  Beck  Black  was 
driving  west,  on  highway  22,  and  due  to  the  steering 
going  out,  he  lost  control  of  his  bus.  It  veered  off  the 
right  side  of  the  highway,  hit  an  embankment  in  the 
borrowpit,  flew  into  the  air,  then  landed  pretty  hard. 
All  of  the  passengers  hit  their  heads  on  the  ceiling  of 
the  bus,  then  came  down  hitting  their  chins  on  the  bar 
in  front  of  their  seats  or  were  pinned  by  seats.  One 
student,  Doyle  Haight,  went  through  the  front 
windshield. 

Beck  had  an  emergency  medical  kit  on  the  bus 
which  he  had  used  to  doctor  the  many  cuts  of  his 
passengers.  Some  of  the  younger  passengers  were 
looking  for  their  quickest  ride  home.  The  Small 
twins,  Kerri  and  Sherri  attempted  to  run  home,  but 
Max  Hoggan  caught  them  and  brought  them  back  to 
the  bus.  Larry  Shenton's  aunt,  Marion  Sullivan, 
stopped  to  see  just  what  had  happened.  She 
volunteered  to  take  Larry  and  I  home.  Seven 
passengers  were  transported  to  the  hospital.  Mrs. 
Vivian  Stelzer,  Clark  County  High  School  commercial 
teacher  suffered  four  broken  ribs,  her  right  arm  was 
broken  in  four  places,  a  sprained  ankle  and  was  in 
severe  shock.  She  was  pinned  in  the  bus.  Somehow 
Max  Hoggan,  a  high  school  student  at  the  time, 
managed  to  pull  the  seat  out,  releasing  Mrs.  Stelzer, 
allowing  her  to  be  moved  from  the  bus  and 
transported  to  the  hospital  in  Idaho  Falls.  She  was 
placed  in  a  full  body  cast.  Nancy  Haight  received 
three  cracked  vertebras  and  was  placed  in  a  full  body 
cast;  Carol  Haight  was  cut  on  the  chin,  along  the  jaw 
line,  a  wound  requiring  14  stitches  and  right  arm 
chipped  and  was  in  a  cast,  she  also  had  leg  bruises; 
Doyle  Haight,  whose  leg  was  cut  through  the  knee  up 
into  the  thigh,  was  placed  in  a  walking  cast.  Sixty 
stitches  were  made  in  the  cut  and  20  on  the  outside; 
Kenneth  Small,  with  a  bruised  back,  chest  and  ribs, 
was  released  within  a  couple  of  days;  Nessie  Black, 
Beck's  wife,  was  released  in  a  few  days.  Her  injuries 
included  a  cut  leg,  bruises  and  contusions.  She  was 
taken  to  her  mother's  home  in  St.  Anthony,  and 
daughter,  Leann  Black  had  a  broken  arm  in  a  cast. 

Other  passengers  in  the  bus  at  the  time  of  the 
accident  were:  Susan  Walstrom,  Sandra  Stelzer,  Max 
Hoggan,  Sherrie  and  Kerri  Small,  Brent  Walstrom  and 
myself,  Dave  Stoddard. 

I  especially  recall  how  upset  I  was  by  the  time 


I  arrived  home.  The  accident  happened  on  a 
Thursday,  which  was  the  regular  (once-a-week) 
Dubois  doctor  day,  so  when  mom  seen  signs  that 
someone  had  been  doing  some  doctoring,  she  assumed 
the  doctor  had  been  on  the  scene.  At  the  time  we  did 
not  have  a  telephone  at  home,  so  mom  had  no  idea 
what  had  happened.  Dad  and  grandpa  were  out  on 
Cedar  Butte  fencing,  consequently  did  not  arrive  home 
until  late  that  evening,  and  my  sister,  Vicki,  was  just 
a  baby.  I  had  a  rough  night,  so  my  folks  decided  to 
take  me  to  see  a  doctor  the  next  morning,  where  he 
said  I  had  a  severe  concussion.  It  hurt  to  comb  my 
hair  for  about  a  year,  from  where  I  hit  the  top  of  the 
bus.  At  the  time  it  was  not  realized  how  my  hearing 
was  affected.  Many  years  later  through  one  of  the 
first  Dubois  Lions  Club's  hearing  tests,  the  results 
were  established.  When  I  went  for  my  physical  for 
the  service,  I  was  turned  down  because  of  my  hearing 
problem. 

After  our  family  moved  to  the  lower  Bond 
ranch  at  Cedar  Butte,  I  discovered  there  were  a  lot  of 
horny  toads  and  desert  lizards  on  Cedar  Butte.  After 
taking  a  couple  to  school,  I  found  I  could  sell  them  to 
my  friends,  so  this  created  a  way  to  earn  a  few 
dollars.  Some  years  later  after  we  moved  into 
Dubois,  I  found  a  blow  snake  at  Reno  Point.  Aunt 
Ailene  Stoddard  gave  me  a  bottle  to  put  it  in  and  I 
brought  it  home.  My  sister,  watched  me  keep  it  in  if 
in  the  shade  of  the  house.  One  day  while  I  was  gone 
she  decided  to  open  the  lid  and  let  it  have  more  air. 
Well,  it  jump  out  of  the  jar  and  bit  her,  scaring  her 
almost  to  death.  During  the  commotion  mother  trying 
to  figure  out  what  was  wrong  with  her,  then  she  seen 
the  snake  crawling  across  the  lawn  and  knew  what  had 
happened.  She  grabbed  a  shovel  and  chopped  the 
snake's  head  off.  I  remember  being  quite  upset  when 
I  came  home  to  see  it  dead,  because  I  had  it  sold  for 
$5.00. 

While  at  the  ranch  I  had  several  jobs.  Dad 
bought  me  a  pair  of  coveralls  and  I  learned  to  be  a 
"grease  monkey."  It  was  my  job  to  grease  the  hay 
baler  and  swather.  I  got  in  on  some  tractor  work  in 
the  field.  I  wasn't  tall  enough  to  see  out  of  the  pickup 
window,  but  I  run  errands  for  the  men  and  hauled 
grandpa's  uncle  "Tom"  around  the  fields  to  see  what 
was  going  on.  The  one  job  I  really  didn't  like  was 
milking  the  cow.  One  time  when  I  was  trying  to 
spray  milk  on  the  cat,  she  laid  down  on  me  while 
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milking  her  in  the  barn.  I  thought  I  was  killed.  When 
school  started  I  had  quite  a  time  getting  the  cow 
milked  before  the  school  bus  arrived. 

While  at  the  ranch  I  belonged  to  the  Medicine 
lA>dge  4-H  Wranglers  Livestock  Club  with  Don 
Shenton  as  our  leader.  I  raised  hereford  heifers,  and 
did  quite  well.  At  this  time  the  livestock  program  was 
quite  extensive  throughout  the  county.  That  year 
Johnny  Larick  beat  me  at  the  county  show,  however, 
he  was  several  years  older  than  I.  The  next  year,  my 
project  included  two  animals.  Two  days  before  the 
show,  the  one  I  had  worked  with  to  show  died  of 
pneumonia.  I  also  was  involved  with  welding 
projects,  which  I  enjoyed  and  won  blue  ribbons. 

Grandpa  Bond  brought  me  a  leather  kit,  when 
I  wasn't  very  old,  later  dad  taught  me  some  leather 
tricks  of  knot  tying  and  lacing.  When  the 
grandparents  sold  the  ranch,  our  family  moved  to 
Dubois  in  1963.  It  was  at  this  time  I  began  to  create 
a  leather  shop  in  one  of  the  sheds  at  home.  Grandpa 
and  I  went  to  town  and  accidently  went  into  a 
mortuary  to  try  to  find  some  marble  stone  to  work 
leather  on.  They  had  a  broken  double  stone  and  said 
we  could  have  it  if  we  could  carry  it  out.  Well,  we 
carried  it  out  and  brought  it  home,  but  we  about  broke 
our  backs.  At  this  time  Youngstrom  sawmill,  north  of 
Dubois,  had  gone  out  of  business,  but  there  was  a  lot 
of  old  lumber  left  up  there.  So,  I  drug  some  of  the 
old  boards  with  the  tractor,  down  to  the  house.  I 
made  a  work  bench  and  fit  the  stone  on  top  to  work 
on.  Everybody  asked  about  the  head  stone,  I  just  said 
I  got  mine  early,  so  I  could  get  some  use  out  of  it. 

Eventually,  I  had  a  small  leather  business 
going,  but  it  wasn't  too  profitable.  I  designed  patterns 
using  them  for  key  chains,  bridles,  halters,  breast 
collars,  and  a  few  saddles,  as  used  by  some  area 
ranchers.  I  also  made  many  sheep  harnesses  for  the 
Sheep  Station.  I  created  many  of  my  own  leather 
tools.  I  took  over  a  Post  Register  paper  route  in 
Dubois,  and  used  most  of  this  money  to  help  finance 
my  business.  The  first  winter  I  had  my  route  we  had 
lots  of  snow,  and  the  roads  on  the  north  end  of  town, 
went  for  days  without  being  plowed,  consequently  I 
did  lots  of  walking. 

Before  I  started  to  school,  Christine  Cagle  and 
I  were  crown  bearers  for  the  Basketball  royalty  at  the 
high  school.  King  and  queen  were  "Bennie"  Williams 
and  Marilyn  Sill  (Shearer).  I  remember  several  school 


activities  I  was  involved  in--such  as  the  annual  Play 
Day,  I  played  the  saxophone  belonging  to  my  grandpa 
Stoddard  in  the  band,  I  played  some  basketball,  but 
due  to  a  health  problem  did  not  continue,  helped  with 
sound  effects  on  several  school  plays,  and  the  Jr. 
Prom  we  created  all  of  our  own  decorations.  Shop 
and  math  were  some  of  my  most  interesting  classes. 
During  high  school  several  of  us  became  interested  in 
skiing  during  the  winter.  Vicki  and  I  had  fun  skiing 
with  Gene  and  Clella  Stoddard  and  Dean  and  Sandy 
Sanders  a  few  times.  I  finally  had  a  crash  at  Kelly 
Canyon,  hitting  a  large  man  in  mid  air,  breaking  my 
nose  and  glasses.  When  I  came  to  they  were  fixing  to 
haul  me  to  the  hospital,  taking  down  the  hill  on  a  sled. 

My  dad  had  worked  with  "Charlie"  Kelly, 
saddle  maker  of  Rigby  making  my  first  saddle.  So 
when  Kelly  decided  to  retire  he  offered  me  his  old 
hand  leather  sewing  machine  and  lifetime  shop 
collection  for  $500.00.  This  led  to  purchasing  trees 
for  saddles  and  making  my  first  saddle  for  Max 
Hoggan.  Then  I  decided  to  make  a  fancy  stamped 
saddle.  After  it  was  completed  I  left  it  in  the  house 
and  Vicki 's  pet  coyote  decided  the  saddle  strings  were 
good  eating.  I  visited  a  leather  shop  in  Ucon  and  was 
offered  a  chance  to  work  on  my  apprenticeship  with 
the  owner.  He  later  moved  to  Idaho  Falls,  and  invited 
me  to  spend  the  summer  working  with  him  at  his 
shop. 

Soon  after  high  school  I  worked  for  the  Clark 
County  Road  and  Bridge,  with  Lynn  Thomas  as 
foreman.  That  winter  one  of  the  blizzards  caused 
school  to  close,  but  the  Kilgore  telephone  lines  were 
out,  so  they  had  no  word  of  school  closure.  Thus, 
Mr.  Roy  McCormick  attempted  to  get  his  kids,  and  a 
teacher,  Eileen  Bennett,  to  school.  They  made  it  to 
Radar  Hill,  run  into  the  wind,  and  were  soon  stranded 
until  late  that  evening.  We  were  sent  out  from  the 
county  shed  with  a  plow  in  an  attempt  to  reach  the  bus 
in  zero  visibility,  and  extremely  cold  weather.  The 
drifts  were  higher  than  our  plows,  and  soon  the  wind 
was  soon  even  blowing  snow  into  the  cab  of  my  truck. 
At  this  time  there  were  no  county  radios,  but  were 
soon  one  of  the  first  projects  the  county  took  care  of 
after  this  situation.  "Kenny"  Bennett  had  a  plow  at 
Kilgore  they  finally  decided  to  use,  which  reached  the 
bus  before  dark.  They  had  been  turning  off  the  bus 
motor  as  much  as  possible  to  save  the  fuel,  which  was 
on  empty  when  they  were  rescued.    Sometime  later  I 
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went  to  work  for  Elmer  Park  at  Winsper.  As  his 
driver,  I  learned  a  lot  about  operating  semi's. 
Eventually,  I  went  into  the  trucking  business  with  my 
uncle  Gene  and  Dean  Sanders.  First  we  transported 
livestock,  then  hauled  hay.  A  trucking  business 
necessitated  the  use  of  loaders,  which  I  decided  to 
build  on  my  own.  I  built  three  of  these  loaders,  one 
of  which  I  modernized  to  the  extent  of  being  painted 
a  delicate  blue  to  match  my  truck,  featuring  flooring 
of  out  door  carpentry,  radio,  built  in  cab  with 
windshield  wipers.  I  still  maintain  my  Peterbuilt  semi 
in  the  hay  and  straw  hauling  business. 

On  December  27,  1989, 1  married  Billie  Gayle 
Collier  of  Idaho  Falls  at  the  home  of  her  parents  in 
Shelley. 

She  was  born  October  26,  1951  to  William  E. 
and  Florence  Gayle  Johns  Collier  at  the  Idaho  Falls 
LDS  hospital. 

As  a  youngster  she  was  active  in  4-H  learning 
to  cook,  and  sew.  She  attended  Ricks  College 
graduating  with  Jr.  College  Degree  in  Secretarial 
Training.  Upon  gradation  she  worked  for  Hudson's 
Shoes  in  Idaho  Falls  as  their  bookkeeper  and  then  for 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare  in  Juvenile 
Delinquency-Child  Protection  as  a  secretary.  In  1976, 
she  attended  Utah  State  University  in  Logan,  Utah  to 
start  on  her  Bachelor's  Degree  in  Business.  For 
several  years  she  took  many  night  courses  from  Idaho 
State  University,  where  she  graduated  in  May,  1990 
with  a  Bachelor's  of  Science  Degree  in  Corporate 
Training. 

On  July  2,  1991,  our  son,  Ryan  David 
Stoddard,  was  born  at  Idaho  Falls  at  the  Eastern 
Idaho  Regional  Medical  Center.  Our  family  home  is 
at  Coltman,  near  Idaho  Falls. 

COMPILED  BY  DAVE  AND  BILLIE  STODDARD/1991 


DAVID  KERR  STODDARD 

David  Kerr  and  Mary  Rae  Williamson 
Stoddard  started  a  new  venture  when  they  pioneered 
a  saw  mill  business  in  the  Pleasant  Valley  near  the 
first  community  of  the  area,  Beaver  Canyon,  in  the 
late  1870s.  Here  they  operated  saw  mills,  furnishing 
good  employment  for  hundreds  of  men  until  around 


1908.  During  this  period  of  time  they  also  suffered 
great  losses  as  his  saw  mills  burned  to  the  ground  six 
times.  With  courage  he  would  rebuild  and  continue 
work,  and  at  no  time  in  his  life  were  any  of  his  mills 
or  property  insured. 

David  Kerr  Stoddard  was  born  June  2,  1830, 
atCowpits,  Parish  of  Inverask  Midlothan,  Edinbourgh 
County,  Scotland.  At  the  age  of  18,  he,  including  his 
parents,  brother,  John,  and  a  nephew  named  John 
crossed  the  sea  in  the  ship  named  Sailor  Prince  to  St. 
Louis,  arriving  three  days  before  Christmas  of  1848. 
In  the  spring  of  1851  John  Easton  was  appointed 
captain  of  our  company  to  cross  the  plains  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  reaching  there  October  5.  His  father 
died  in  the  spring  of  1854. 

The  following  spring,  David  and  Mary 
Williamson  were  married,  March  23,  1855,  at  Cedar 
City.  Here  he  worked  in  the  iron  works  for  nothing, 
and  built  a  saw  mill  so  people  could  secure  lumber  to 
build  their  homes. 

Mary  was  born  March  6,  1839  at  Whiflet,  15 
miles  from  Glasgow,  Scodand.  Her  parents  were 
James  and  Mary  Rae  Williamson,  Sr.  Her  first 
husband  was  James  Williamson.  They  were  married 
on  February  14,  1838,  when  she  was  25  years  of  age. 

She  came  to  Utah  in  the  Captain  Cardon 
Company,  and  endured  the  many  hardships  of  the* 
Noble  pioneers.  She,  with  her  parents,  were  called  to 
go  with  a  number  of  others  to  Cedar  Valley,  Iron 
County,  Utah.  There  were  no  homes  as  they  were 
among  the  first  to  settle  that  country. 

It  was  at  this  place  she  met  and  married 
David.  In  the  spring  of  1859  they  moved  to 
Wellsville,  Utah,  and  built  a  home  where  they  reared 
a  large  family  of  eleven  children  -  10  boys  and  one 
daughter  which  included:  David,  born  October  18, 
1957;  Mary  Elizabeth,  October  22,  1859;  John, 
January  4,  1862;  James,  January  14,  1864;  Thomas 
John,  April  5,  1866;  Alexander,  July  19,  1869; 
William,  December  18,  1870;  Samuel,  April  30, 
1872;  Raymond,  December  1,  1874;  Albert  Raymond, 
August  10,  1877,  and  Archibald  Raymond,  September 
26,  1881.  With  the  exception  of  David,  who  was 
born  in  Cedar  City,  the  rest  were  born  in  Wellsville, 
Utah. 

They  had  one  daughter,  Mary  Stoddard  Hill. 
For  twenty  years  Wellsville  was  the  Stoddard's  home. 
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Here  he  owned  the  first  furniture  shop,  manufactured 
from  the  rough  lumber.  Dozens  of  pieces  of  his 
furniture  adorn  the  homes  through  Cache  Valley.  He 
made  lumber,  lath  and  shingles  at  a  sawmill  he 
owned,  being  one  of  the  first  in  the  valley. 

He  was  a  surveyor,  also  a  member  of  the  first 
Bank  organized  in  Wellsville.  In  1877  he  purchased 
an  interest  in  a  sawmill  east  of  Wellsville  with  Robert 
B.  Hill,  then  he  obtained  his  mill  moving  to  Beaver 
Canyon,  Idaho.  As  a  true  pioneer  he  began  this  new 
business  venture  some  200  miles  from  his  home  town 
of  Wellsville,  Utah.  Their  business  kept  them  busy 
during  the  summers  at  Beaver  Canyon,  then  they 
moved  back  to  Wellsville  in  the  winters. 

Mary  often  said  of  the  family  life  in  Beaver 
Canyon  that  the  hills  were  filled  with  Stoddard  boys. 
All  of  the  boys  and  her  husband,  David,  loved  the 
forest  and  spent  most  of  their  lives  among  the  pines. 
Many  hardships  were  endured  by  Mary;  however,  her 
home  was  always  open  to  all,  even  to  the  beggar,  as 
well  as  any  friend. 

David's  children  told  a  few  humorous 
experiences  during  his  life  as  follows:  All  the  men 
who  worked  at  his  sawmill  worked  for  their  board  and 
wages.  All  ate  in  the  same  room,  called  the  cook 
house.  His  men  wanted  to  see  what  he  would  do  if 
they  refused  to  pass  him  something  unless  he  asked, 
"Please."  One  day  while  they  were  eating  at  the  Cook 
House,  David  asked  them  to  pass  him  some  food.  No 
one  did,  so  he  asked  the  second  time  for  them  to  pass 
him  some  food,  still  on  one  did.  So  again  for  the 
third  time  he  asked,  and  they  said  they  would  not  until 
he  said  please.  He,  being  a  Scotchman,  said,  "Be 
gory,  I  am  boss  of  me  own  house  and  I'll  do  as  I 
please, "~he  got  up,  walked  down  the  middle  of  the 
table,  picked  up  what  he  wanted,  turned  around  and 
walked  back,  set  down  and  started  eating. 

David  had  always  said  he  never  did  anything 
once  that  he  could  do  twice,  but  his  wife  reminded 
him,  they  had  but  one  daughter. 

In  1908  David  sold  his  holdings  in  Wellsville, 
Utah,  and  built  a  home  at  Burton,  Idaho,  six  miles 
west  of  Rexburg.  He  and  his  wife  lived  here  during 
the  winter  months.  In  1909  he  moved  the  mills  from 
Spencer,  Idaho,  and  located  at  Rea,  Idaho,  thirty  miles 
from  Yellowstone  National  Park.  The  first  year  was 
very  successful.  The  second  year  saw  mill  and 
everything  he  owned  burned  to  the  ground,  while  he 


was  away  on  business.  Although  79  years  old  he  still 
kept  his  own  books,  tended  to  business,  secured  and 
paid  the  men,  did  all  the  traveling  and  part  of  the 
selling  of  the  ready  lumber.  In  1911  his  health  failed, 
and  he  became  so  ill  that  it  was  considered  wise  to 
part  with  his  two  saw  mills,  providing  his  sons  would 
buy  them.    This  they  did. 

August  of  1911  he  was  taken  to  Lx)gan 
Hospital  where  he  suffered  from  Asthma.  He  died 
August  26,  1913  at  his  home  in  Burton.  Interment 
was  in  the  Wellsville  Cemetery  in  Utah. 

SUBMITTED  BY  FAMILY/DAN  STODDARD/ 
ID  HISTORICAL  SOC. 


"DAN"  STODDARD 


"Dan"  &  Wife 

The  new  community  of  Beaver  Canyon 
became  my  home,  until  I  was  about  twelve  years  old. 
My  parents,  the  Thomas  Stoddards,  and  grandparents, 
the  Dave  Stoddards,  set  up  one  of  the  first  area 
sawmills,  to  become  known  as  the  "Stoddard 
Sawmill."  The  location  is  now  called  Stoddard 
Canyon.  In  this  general  location  eventually  three 
sawmills  were  in  operation  before  I  was  born.  These 
included  the  Thomas  sawmill,  in  the  area  of  Thomas 
Draw;  VanNoy  sawmill,  in  VanNoy  Canyon,  and 
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Stoddard  sawmill.  Grandfather  Stoddard  started  his 
mill  in  early  1877.  Spencer  Harwood  and  Hyrum 
Spencer  became  sawmill  owners  also.  My  father, 
Thomas,  did  not  have  his  own  sawmill  until  we  moved 
over  on  the  Snake  River  around  1907  or  1908.  My 
father  and  I  worked  for  grandfather  all  the  time.  Our 
mill  was  located  on  the  Idaho  side  before  you  go 
across  Boot  Jack  Pass.  Grandfather  Stoddard  actually 
started  the  business.  When  he  passed  away,  my  dad 
and  his  brother  took  over,  and  in  turn  their  boys  took 
over.  We  bought  a  new  mill  in  Montana  and  built  an 
electric  outfit,  so  we  didn't  have  so  much  handwork. 
This  mill  burned  down  in  1960.  I  decided  to  retire, 
selling  out  to  the  boys. 

Grandfather,  Dave  Stoddard  Sr.,  also 
homesteaded  a  ranch  on  Pleasant  Valley,  with  two  of 
my  father's  brothers. 

The  town  of  Beaver  Canyon,  was  located  due 
east  of  present  1-15  highway,  near  the  mouth  of 
Stoddard  Canyon,  with  the  railroad  track  going 
through  the  main  part  of  town.  When  they  put  in  the 
first  lane  of  the  Interstate  they  filled  the  gravel  pit  up 
with  the  hill  before  which  the  school  house  once 
stood.  It  was  that  hill  where  we  all  became  experts  as 
skiers.  As  I  remember  there  weren't  many  houses 
north  of  the  gravel  pit.  Next  to  Beaver  Creek  were 
the  Underwoods  and  Lees.  The  majority  of  the  homes 
were  built  on  both  sides  of  the  track. 


Thomas  S.  Stoddard  Family 

"Dan".  Thomas.  Mahel. 

"Bill".  Rov.  Seth 


The  school  was  just  a  one-room  frame 
building,  with  only  one  teacher;  built  by  the 
community  dads  from  lumber  from  the  local  sawmill. 
The  teacher  I  had  was  Hyrum  Redford,  who  also 
operated  the  Redford  Hotel  at  Beaver.  When  Beaver 
Canyon  was  disbanded  and  moved  to  Spencer, 
Redford  moved  his  Hotel.  At  Spencer,  the  Hotel  was 
a  two-story  building  called  the  Redford  hotel;  later 
became  known  as  the  Canyon  Hotel.  Eventually  it 
was  purchased  by  Don  Lemons  to  be  used  in  the 
Lemons  Lodge  he  was  rebuilding,  which  in  time 
burned  to  the  ground.  There  were  regular  dances  at 
Beaver  Canyon,  but  I  was  too  young  for  them.  The 
orchestras  usually  consisted  of  a  violin  and  maybe  an 
organ. 

The  main  row  of  business  buildings  was 
located  just  east  of  the  railroad  track.  Hy  Spencer  and 
I  would  deal  the  store  man  a  lot  of  trouble,  and  he 
would  give  us  a  job  to  just  keep  us  out  of  mischief. 
Spencer  Harwood  was  the  storekeeper.  He  would  have 
all  these  apples,  oranges,  and  potatoes  down  in  the 
store  room.  Then  he  would  tell  us  if  we  would  like  to 
eat  some  of  the  oranges  and  apples  we  could,  while 
sorting  the  potatoes,  which  made  it  a  fun  job. 

"Dave"  Stoddard,  Jr,  was  in  charge  of  the 
Saloon  at  Beaver.  He  was  the  only  man  left  in  town, 
while  the  rest  of  the  gang  were  working  at  the 
sawmills.  Some  men  were  said  to  have  come  into 
town  and  wanted  him  to  open  the  saloon  to  get  some 
liquor.  He  didn't  want  to  open  it,  so  they  sneaked 
around  behind  him  and  jumped  him,  cutting  his  head 
half  off. 

"Sam"  and  Bert  Stoddard  married  Lee  girls. 
"Sam"  married  Harriet  Lee;  Bert  married  Mary.  They 
were  located  in  the  Pleasant  Valley  to  VanNoy 
Canyon  area,  where  they  put  up  hay  and  raised  cattle. 
It  is  not  known  if  they  proved  up  on  the  land  or  just 
sold  it. 

"Sam"  Stoddard  was  the  first  Forest  Ranger  at 
Spencer  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  He  was 
transferred  to  St,  Anthony,  and  put  in  as  supervisor 
until  he  retired. 

"Tom"  Wilson's  wife  was  a  mid-wife  at 
Beaver  Canyon,  and  she  still  worked  that  capacity 
after  the  town  moved  to  Spencer.  She  was  a 
grandmother  to  Rhea  Albretsen  Waring.  I  once  rode 
a  horse  from  Three-Mile  Canyon  to  get  Mrs.  Wilson 
for  a  Mrs.  Zollinger  from  Rigby;  however,  the  baby 
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was  born  before  Mr.  Wilson  arrived.  I  think  I  was 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  old  then.  The  only  doctor 
available  at  this  time  was  located  at  Lima,  Montana. 

Dad  hauled  all  the  wool  for  Wood  Live  Stock 
Company  from  Three-Mile  and  from  the  Cartier 
Ranch  at  Camas,  hauling  it  to  Spencer  where  he  would 
load  it  in  a  railroad  car  or  on  the  station  platform. 
One  of  the  shearing  corrals  was  at  Three-Mile.  They 
had  a  lot  of  shearers,  with  the  work  done  with  a 
machine,  as  they  didn't  have  clippers.  After  the  sheep 
were  sheared,  they  were  run  through  the  dipping  vat. 
Dad  knew  most  of  the  camp  tenders.  They  would  kill 
a  mutton  once  a  month,  so  they  would  make  sure  that 
Dad  would  get  half  of  it. 

There  were  some  pretty  nice  homes  at  Spencer 
when  Wood  Live  Stock  Company  created  the  town. 
Dave  Hagenbarth  was  a  prince  of  a  guy.  I  knew  him 
when  he  and  I  were  boys.  We  grew  up  together  in  the 
Sheridan  country.  We  have  a  picture  at  home  of  Dave 
taken  at  the  Wood  Live  Stock  headquarters  at  Birch 
Creek. 

Some  of  the  Lee  family  I  recall  were  "Sam", 
Henry,  Mary,  and  Harriet.  There  were  more, 
however. 

The  WLSC  started  shipping  those  Mexican 
Long  Horn  cattle  in.  We  kids  would  hang  right  there 
on  the  corral  at  Spencer.  They  had  Spanish  cowboys 
working  the  cattle.  They  could  really  handle  those 
lariats.  One  would  get  the  horns,  while  another 
cowboy  would  get  the  hind  feet.  The  horses  would 
back  up  and  they  could  stretch  those  critters  out  to 
brand  right  there.  That  was  a  lot  of  fun  for  the  kids. 
We  would  drive  by  them  everyday.  The  big  Spencer 
livestock  corrals  were  on  the  west  side  of  the  tracks, 
down  the  hill  from  the  cemetery. 

The  WLSC  put  their  horses  in  Huntly  Canyon, 
and  so  did  Dad.  Dad  ran  some  30  to  40  head  of 
horses.  I  was  only  about  ten  years  old  and  would 
have  to  wrangle  our  horses  each  morning,  while 
WLSC  was  wrangling  theirs. 

When  we  were  at  the  WLSC  Reunion  in 
Spencer,  put  on  by  the  Clark  County  Historical 
Society  in  1978,  I  went  over  to  the  Beaver  Canyon 
"Old  Beaver"  cemetery  to  look  for  the  Davidson  boys. 
I  knew  them  very  well;  they  were  a  few  years  older 
than  L  Their  father  had  a  large  garden  at  the  lower 
end  of  town.  He  had  it  fenced  so  kids  couldn't  get 
into  it.    We  dealt  him  a  lot  of  misery  going  down  to 


get  a  turnip  or  carrot  almost  every  day.  He  would 
usually  see  us  coming  and  pull  up  a  bunch  of  stuff, 
handing  it  over  the  fence,  kinda  spoiling  us.  Bob  and 
"Johnny"  Davidson  were  the  two  boys  that  died. 
They  had  gone  to  Logan  to  college,  and  died  from 
pneumonia.  "Joe"  Davidson  died  and  his  wife 
remarried.  The  graves  were  pretty  well  all  together 
on  the  cliff  nearby  the  town.  "Jim"  has  since  passed 
away. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Cheney,  was  the 
caretaker  of  the  water  tank  for  the  railroad  at  Beaver 
Canyon.  His  home  was  nearby.  When  the  town  was 
moved  by  Wood  Live  Stock  Company,  a  number  of 
the  buildings  were  moved  to  the  new  site.  All  that 
remained  were  just  shacks,  and  hobos  used  them  for 
fire  wood. 

Some  of  the  Stoddard  boys  who  were 
associated  with  the  Beaver  Canyon  development  were 
"Alex",  "Art",  "Sam",  Bert,  "Jim",  "Tom",  "Ray", 
John,  and  "Dave".  Aunt  Mary  lived  at  Beaver  until 
she  married  a  man  from  Logan.  Ray  died  at  a  young 
age. 

The  stage  line  station  was  located  on  the  west 
side  of  the  track  close  to  the  school  house,  and  had  a 
commissary  and  place  where  the  stages  were  stored. 


Thomas  John  Stoddard 

Thomas  Stoddard,  my  father,  drove  stage 
three  or  four  years  until  the  stage  line  moved  its 
headquarters  from  Old  Beaver.  My  father  drove  the 
stage  from  its  headquarters  to  areas  of  Kilgore,  and 
over  the  Shot  Gun  Valley  to  DeWellys  and  on  to  the 
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Yellowstone  Park. 

When  Dad  couldn't  make  his  run,  he  would 
have  his  brother,  Albert  Stoddard,  who  was  Glen 
Stoddard's  dad,  make  the  run  for  him.  They  moved 
their  stage  headquarters  to  Monida,  Montana,  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Oregon  Shortline.  They,  in  turn,  drove 
the  stage  over  the  hill  to  Henry's  Lake  and  to  the 
Park.  The  Stage  Coach  office  at  Beaver  was  on  Main 
Street.  As  kids  we  used  to  play  in  the  empty  stage 
coaches  nearby.  A  friend  of  mine  and  I  were  playing 
in  one  of  these  coaches,  when  I  found  a  roll  of  bills. 
I  didn't  realize  the  value  of  the  money  at  my  age,  but 
my  friend,  who  was  older,  did.  He  grabbed  the  bills 
from  me  and  ran  home.  His  father  used  to  walk  the 
railroad  tracks  every  night,  up  the  canyon,  to  see  that 
no  rocks  rolled  onto  the  railroad  tracks.  This  man  had 
several  boys.  They  moved  to  Pocatello  shortly  after 
that,  so  the  roll  of  bills  must  have  helped.  They  did 
give  me  a  ten-dollar  bill.  I  understand  stage  drivers 
used  to  tell  their  passengers  to  hide  their  money  and 
valuables  for  there  used  to  be  a  lot  of  holdups. 
Someone  must  have  hid  his  money  and  then  forgot 
about  it. 

There  were  many  holdups  in  the  Island  Park 
country  in  the  timbered  area.  Indians  were  a  lot  more 
honest— what  you  had  to  watch  out  for  was  the  gypsy. 

As  of  1979,  I  had  been  married  sixty-six  years 
to  Miss  Eaton.  We  were  married  at  Independence, 
near  Burton,  by  our  Bishop  and  later  sealed  in  the 
temple.  Dan  Eaton  Stoddard  of  Idaho  Falls  is  our 
only  son.    We  also  have  three  daughters. 

One  of  the  Stoddard  reunions  was  held  in 
Dubois,  where  I,  Bonnie,  first  met  the  family.  Photo 
below  taken  at  that  time  (late  60s)  in  Dubois  of  the 
last  decendants  of  David  and  Mary  Stoddard  family. 


Dan"  Stoddard  in  Center 


We  enjoyed  visiting  with  "Dan"  and  his  wife 
at  their  home  near  Idaho  Falls  where  we  taped  his 
story.  Sometime  later,  he  passed  away  at  the  hospital 
in  Idaho  Falls. 

TAPED     FEB      1979     BY     BONNIE      STODDARD/SANDY 
MCCLURE/IIELEN  BOND-COMPILED  BY  B.IS 


GENE  STODDARD  FAMILY 


Clella.  Gene.  Troy.  Trenna 

My  "growing-up"  years  were  spent  in  Clark 
County.  I  was  about  four  years  old  when  my  folks 
moved  to  Dubois.  However,  I  was  born  May  16, 
1942  at  Rexburg,  Idaho.  About  15  minutes  after  I 
arrived,  my  twin  sister,  Karlene,  joined  me.  We  were 
the  fifth  and  sixth  children  in  the  Russell  Kenneth  and 
Pearl  Hendricks  Stoddard  family.  We  had  four  older 
brothers,  Ross,  Roy,  Kyle  and  Spence.  My  first  home 
was  at  Hibbard  with  my  family. 

As  a  boy  growing  up  I  loved  dogs  and  even 
trained  some  to  pull  my  wagon.  I  was  hardly  ever 
without  a  dog  of  my  own. 


Gene  &  Karlene  at  Blue  Creek 
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I  enjoyed  the  time  I  spent  at  the  Blue  Creek 
ranch,  west  of  Dubois,  in  Clark  County,  which  my 
dad  owned.  Working  with  equipment,  such  as 
tractors,  was  enticing  to  me,  while  my  brothers 
preferred  using  horses. 

The  folks  remodeled  the  old  Blue  Creek  home. 
One  of  tiie  improvements  was  installing  a  fire-place  in 
the  living  room.  It  was  built  with  natural  red  rock 
from  nearby  Deep  Creek.  It  will  always  be  a  special 
memory  to  me.  They  also  remodeled  most  of  the 
other  rooms,  and  built  a  full  basement  under  the 
house.  This  home,  although  in  the  middle  of  the 
desert,  was  always  comfortable,  whether  in  the 
summer  or  winter,  as  it  was  a  stucco  house.  The 
story  was  that  John  Kline's  mother  did  not  want  to 
build  this  new  home  under  the  grove  of  trees  at  Blue 
Creek  because  she  feared  one  might  fall  on  the  house, 
so  chose  to  build  it  out  in  the  open. 

The  Lidy  Hot  Springs  resort  was  nearby  the 
ranch,  so  every  chance  I  got  I  went  for  a  swim. 

I  guess  it  was  because  of  the  Blue  Creek  ranch 
that  I  got  and  kept  the  nickname  of  "Pete."  I  liked  to 
visit  the  sheep  camp  of  one  of  the  herders  who  was 
feeding  his  sheep  at  the  ranch  for  a  time,  whose  name 
was  Pete  Moscow.  Thus  my  brothers  pinned  this 
name  on  me. 

Camas  Meadows  was  the  place  to  be  in  the 
summertime.  Dad  also  had  a  ranch  in  the  Idmon  area, 
where  I  lived  with  the  family  many  a  summer.  We 
lived  right  by  Camas  Creek.  Sometimes  during  high 
water  runnoff,  it  was  a  littie  too  close  to  the  creek. 
Near  the  house  was  a  small  narrow  bridge  that  crossed 
the  creek  to  the  barns.  Granddad  Shell  Stoddard  liked 
to  stand  here  while  he  was  fishing.  One  day  before  I 
was  old  enough  to  start  to  school,  my  dog  and  I  were 
crossing  the  bridge,  and  my  dog  accidentiy  brushed 
me  off  the  bridge,  and  into  the  creek  I  went.  If  it 
hadn't  been  for  one  of  my  brothers,  Spence,  who  saw 
what  happened,  I  wouldn't  be  here  to  tell  this  story. 

Some  of  my  best  friends  at  Dubois  were 
"Mike"  Leonardson,  "Brad"  Moore,  Kent  Jocobson, 
Brent  Hart,  "Ernie"  Sill,  "Eldie"  Laird  to  name  a  few. 

Mike  Leonardson,  still  living  in  Dubois,  along 
with  his  wife,  Janet,  have  continued  to  be  best  friends 
all  our  lives. 

The  summer  of  1962  I  worked  for  the  Dubois 
Targhee  Forest  District  in  Dubois.     Then  I  worked 


about  two  years  for  my  brother,  Spence,  before  being 
drafted  into  the  Army. 

While  in  the  Army  I  went  to  Fort 
Leonard  wood,  Missouri,  then  to  New  Jersey  for  three 
months.  During  this  time  I  was  able  to  attend  the 
World's  Fair  while  it  was  in  New  York.  The 
remainder  of  my  service  time  was  spent  in  Viet  Nam, 
stationed  at  Cam  Ran  Bay.  After  being  discharged  I 
returned  home. 

During  the  winter  of  1967  I  worked  for 
Ferrel,  Jr  "Oley"  Black,  then  in  the  following  summer 
for  my  brother,  Spence,  at  the  "Frankie"  Reno  ranch. 
It  was  while  I  was  working  for  my  brother,  Kyle,  that 
I  got  started  in  the  Trucking  Business,  later  purchasing 
the  truck  from  my  brother,  Kyle.  In  1971  I  purchased 
a  new  Ford  truck.  I  was  involved  in  Farm 
Commodities,  mostiy  hay.  I  liked  to  have  good  hay 
loaders,  so  consequentiy,  began  to  design  and  build 
my  own.    My  next  truck  was  a  Peterbilt. 

It  was  at  this  time  I  met  Clella  Siler,  whom  I 
married  November  27,  1967.  We  were  blessed  with 
two  special  children,  Troy  Gene  Stoddard  born  March 
11,  1970,  and  Trenna  Valyn  Stoddard  born  January 
19,  1972,  both  at  Rexburg.  We  built  a  home  in 
Monteview,  Idaho.  Clella  and  I  have  since  separated. 
She  has  remarried  and  is  living  in  Twin  Falls. 

Our  son,  Troy,  graduated  from  high  school  in 
Twin  Falls,  then  attended  Boise  State  University.  He 
is  now  operating  an  electronics  shop.  We  were 
greatiy  saddened  at  the  loss  of  our  daughter,  Trenna, 
who  by  the  age  of  sixteen  passed  away  in  Twin  Falls, 
resulting  from  an  automobile  accident  in  August, 
1988.  She  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Idaho  Falls 
Memorial  Park. 

I  now  live  in  Idaho  Falls,  where  I  am 
employed  by  the  DOE  as  a  Site  Bus  Driver.  This  has 
proved  to  be  an  interesting  position,  and  I  especially 
enjoy  the  association  of  the  many  good  people  that 
ride  my  bus  each  day. 

Clark  County  memories  still  hold  that  special 
place  in  my  heart  of  my  growing  up  years. 
COMPILED  BY  GENE  STODDARD 


KYLE  AND  AILENE  VADNAIS  STODDARD 
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Kvie  &  Ailene 

I  attended  all  of  my  eight  grades  of  elementary 
school  at  Kilgore.  I  recall  there  was  one  room  used 
for  school,  with  all  eight  grades  in  the  same  room. 
Boyd  McCormick  and  myself  were  the  only  two  in  our 
class;  we  ended  up  going  all  twelve  grades  of  school 
together. 

Alfred  and  La  Verne  Vadnais  were  the  parents 
of  twelve  children,  I  was  number  ten. 

My  dad  always  had  a  lot  of  cows  to  milk,  so 
we  kids  would  get  up  and  milk  as  many  as  time  would 
permit  before  eating  breakfast.  While  we  were  eating 
and  getting  ready  for  school,  dad  would  harness  the 
team  and  build  a  nice  warm  fire  in  the  covered  sleigh 
we  went  to  school  in.  There  always  was  an  older 
sister  or  brother  to  do  the  driving,  for  which  I  was 
glad,  because  it  was  scary  when  one  of  the  horses 
would  get  off  the  trail  and  have  to  lunge  several  times 
through  the  deep  snow  to  get  back  on. 

Every  now  and  again  a  Kilgore  north  blizzard 
would  come  up,  and  we  were  unable  to  get  home. 
When  this  happened  some  of  us  would  spend  the  night 
with  the  Joe  Knotwell's,  and  sometimes  with  our 
teacher  Mrs.  Betty  Bennett.  This  was  really  fun,  they 
treated  us  so  nice  and  always  made  candy,  popcorn  or 
something  special.  How  cozy  we  were  while  the 
north  blizzard  blew  on!! 

Then  spring  would  come  at  last,  and  we  either 
rode  a  horse  or  walked  to  school.  I  preferred  walking 
because  if  you  have  ever  ridden  an  old  horse  bareback 
two  and  three  deep  you  know  how  sore  your  back  side 
can  get! 


I  believe  I  was  in  the  7th  grade  when  my 
folks,  like  most  of  the  Kilgore  people,  got  a 
snowplane.  Gee,  what  a  luxury  this  was,  and  what 
fun  it  was  to  zip  over  the  snow  to  school,  school 
programs  or  whatever. 

Mrs.  Betty  Bennett  Halverson  was  my  teacher 
for  the  first  six  grades  and  Mrs.  Geneva  Jensen  taught 
me  in  my  7th  and  8th  grade.  I  attended  my  four  years 
of  high  school  at  Dubois,  Idaho.  Since  the  roads  to 
town  were  blocked  almost  the  entire  winter  we  kids 
would  have  to  board  out,  either  at  Spencer  or  Dubois. 
I  recall  my  Sophomore  and  Junior  years  I  lived  at 
Spencer  with  Vernon  and  Donna  Jensen.  I  have  a  lot 
of  fond  memories  of  these  two  nice  people.  My 
freshman  and  senior  years  I  lived  at  Dubois. 

I  remember  several  incidents  about  my 
younger  years,  like  when  we  would  be  haying  and  dad 
and  my  older  sisters  and  brothers  would  be  out  in  the 
field.  Since  I  was  still  too  young  for  field  work,  I 
was  Mom's  helper.  It  seemed  like  all  we  ever  did 
was  cook,  wash  and  dry  dishes.  When  the  time 
finally  came  that  my  dad  handed  me  the  reins  of  the 
team,  I  jumped  up  on  the  old  dump  rake,  and  I 
thought  it  was  great.  I  remember  he  spent  a  good  30 
minutes  telling  me  to  be  sure  and  do  this  and  not  to  do 
that.  One  thing  he  told  me  for  sure  not  to  do,  was  to 
get  to  close  to  this  crack  that  was  just  a  little  wider 
than  the  rake  wheel  and  pretty  deep,  or  I  could  end  up 
breaking  the  tongue  and  have  a  runaway.  Well,  trust 
me,  that  is  just  exactly  what  I  did,  and  a  runaway  I 
had.  I  was  thrown  off  the  rake  and  the  team  went 
wild.  When  I  finally  caught  up  with  them  they  were 
almost  back  home,  but  when  they  went  to  make  a 
turn,  beings  as  how  the  rake  tongue  was  broken  and 
gouging  in  the  ground  ever  so  often,  they  ran  into  the 
fence.  I  don't  know  which  had  me  the  most  worried, 
the  broken  up  rake  or  the  scolding  I  knew  I  was  in 
for.  Well,  after  my  dad  got  the  horses  untangled  and 
under  control,  he  turned  around  to  me,  looked  at  my 
dirty  face  and  clothes  and  the  tears  rolling  down  my 
cheeks  and  all  he  said  was,"  are  you  alright?" 

I  can't  imagine  anyone  living  at  Kilgore  and 
not  going  fishing.  I  remember  my  sister  Shirley  and 
I  would  go  fishing  a  lot.  Mom  would  fix  us  a  lunch, 
while  we  dug  our  worms.  Our  fishing  pole  was  an 
old  willow,  with  part  fishing  line  and  part  string,  and 
a  hook  with  a  washer  for  a  sinker.  We  always  knew 
every  good  fishing  hole  and  had  such  super  good  luck. 
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We  used  to  say,  when  we  threw  in  our  line,  and  that 
washer  hit  the  water,  it  woke  all  the  fish  in  the  creek, 
and  that's  why  we  caught  so  many.  Our  Mom  always 
got  roped  into  cleaning  most  of  our  catch. 

My  folks  made  every  holiday  a  very  special 
time.  I  remember  when  we  were  little,  dad  and  my 
uncle  Orville  had  a  Santa  Claus  suit,  and  on  Christmas 
Eve  when  all  the  chores  were  done,  and  it  was  dark, 
they  would  leave  the  suit  between  the  two  homes. 
Then  my  dad  would  leave  and  go  put  on  the  suit  and 
visit  Orville's  kids,  then  head  home  leaving  the  suit 
half  way  between  places.  After  he  was  home  for 
about  30  minutes,  Orville  would  get  the  suit  on  and 
come  and  visit  us  kids.  We  thought  it  was  really 
something  that  Santa  would  come  to  see  us,  and  it  was 
kind  of  disappointing  when  we  were  old  enough  to 
realize  what  was  taking  place. 

I  remember  that  my  two  younger  brothers, 
"Charles"  and  "Ed",  and  I  used  to  have  this  fun  game 
we  would  play.  Every  time  dad  would  throw  away  an 
old  tire,  we  would  take  it  and  put  it  with  the  others  we 
had.  We  pretended  these  tires  were  our  cars,  then 
pour  a  couple  of  hands  full  of  real  fine  dirt  in  them 
and  run  up  and  down  the  roads  and  see  how  much 
dust  we  could  leave.  If  we  ever  found  a  white-wall 
tire,  boy,  we  thought  we  were  really  cool  and  we 
called  them  the  Cadillacs  or  Lincolns.  We  surely  did 
get  dirty,  but  one  thing  about  it,  we  got  a  lot  of  good 
exercise. 

So  many  times  I  think  about  the  way  we  used 
to  sit  across  from  one  another  milking  cows,  and  we 
would  be  arguing  ,and  end  up  squirting  each  other  in 
the  face  with  milk.  Boy  what  a  mess!  I  remember 
my  brother,  "Ted",  used  to  chase  me  all  over  the 
ranch  with  a  LIVE  water  snake!  Sure  glad  I  could  out 
run  him,  but  then  I  am  so  horrified  of  a  snake,  I  think 
I  could  out  run  a  horse  to  get  away  from  one. 

Mom  usually  had  a  pretty  big  garden,  and  did 
we  love  to  take  a  knife  and  salt  shaker  and  head  for 
the  turnips,  or  better  yet,  end  up  in  the  pea  patch. 

I  graduated  from  high  school  in  1959.  Like 
most  kids  I  was  undecided  as  to  what  I  wanted  to  do. 
I  attended  summer  school  at  Ricks  College  for  one 
semester.  Still  at  loose  ends  I  went  down  to 
Bountiful,  Utah,  and  lived  with  my  sister,  Shirley  and 
family,  and  worked  at  the  ZCMI  store.  A  little 
homesick  for  my  folks,  I  came  back  to  Idaho  and 
found  a  job  in  Idaho  Falls  and  lived  with  another 


sister,  Elna.  Shortly  after  this  Elna  married  and 
moved  to  Blackfoot.  I  found  it  lonely  in  the  city,  so 
I  moved  back  to  Kilgore  with  my  folks.  It  seemed 
good  to  be  back  out  in  the  country  where  I  could  ride 
my  favorite  horse,  Nuget,  and  I  found  I  hadn't 
forgotten  how  to  milk  cows  either.  A  few  months 
later  I  applied  for  a  job  at  the  Sheep  Experiment 
Station  with  the  University  of  Idaho,  just  north  of 
Dubois,  and  I  was  accepted.  I  enjoyed  this  work  and 
met  and  worked  with  a  lot  of  nice  people.  My  boss 
was  "Kenny"  Frederiksen. 

Now  back  in  my  high  school  days,  I  had  this 
good  friend,  Karlene  Stoddard,  and  therefore  got  to 
know  her  brother,  Kyle.  On  May  12,  1962,  Kyle  and 
I  were  married  at  Kilgore,  Idaho,  in  my  brother 
"Tom"  and  his  wife  Ethel's  home.  I  believe  our 
wedding  dance  was  the  last  dance  to  be  held  at  the 
Kilgore  school  house,  until  they  had  the  Community 
Reunion  in  the  mid  80's. 

Kyle  Stoddard  was  born  in  Edmunds,  Idaho, 
May  23,  1934. 

Kyle  attended  school  at  Edmunds  through  the 
sixth  grade  until  the  family  moved  to  Dubois  in  1946, 
where  he  continued  his  schooling. 

Early  summers  for  Kyle  were  spent  in  Kilgore 
putting  up  hay  and  building  fences  on  the  Stoddard 
ranch  for  his  dad.  His  freshman  year  he  stayed  at  the 
Blue  Creek  ranch  with  his  granddad,  Shell  Stoddard, 
and  they  cared  for  his  dad's  cows. 

In  1956  Kyle  went  into  the  Army.  His  basic 
training  was  at  Fort  Carson,  Colorado.  From  there  he 
went  to  Fort  Myer,  Virginia.  Most  of  the  time  he 
worked  with  horses  that  were  used  on  the  caisson.  In 
1958  he  was  released  from  the  Army  and  returned  to 
Blue  Creek  to  help  "pop"  for  the  remainder  of  the 
summer 

At  the  time  we  were  married,  Kyle  was 
working  for  Stacy  Bond  on  his  ranch  on  Lower 
Medicine  Lodge.  The  following  spring  Stacy  sold  his 
place  to  Elman  Woodfield  and  Kyle  worked  for 
Woodfield  until  October,  when  we  moved  to  St. 
Anthony,  and  he  went  to  work  for  my  brother-in-law, 
Neil  Hart,  at  a  Phillips  66  Station. 

On  January  7,  1964,  our  daughter,  Debra  was 
born.  I  had  heard  it  said,  but  didn't  know  until  then, 
the  joy  a  child  could  add  to  a  persons  life. 

Kyle  and  I,  having  both  been  raised  in  the 
country,  found  the  town  life  not  for  us.    In  April  of 
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1964,  we  had  a  chance  to  run  a  Phillips  Station  at 
Monteview,  Idaho.  I  remember  so  well  the  day  we 
moved  here;  the  people  were  so  great  and  made  us 
feel  so  welcome,  we  knew  it  had  to  be  a  great  place  to 

Hve. 

On  December  19,  1967,  our  son,  Russell,  was 
born.  I  thought  how  lucky  we  were.  We  had  a  blue 
eyed  blond  haired  girl,  and  a  boy  with  brown  eyes  and 
brown  hair. 


"Ru.ss"  &  "Debbie" 

We  ran  the  station  for  seven  years,  and  then 
in  1971,  Kyle  and  his  brother,  Roy  bought  a  320  acre 
farm  from  Stanley  Householder.  We  stayed  at  the 
station  for  another  five  years  at  which  time,  while 
Kyle  had  to  be  helping  put  up  hay,  grain  and  what 
not,  I  became  pretty  good  at  hauling  gas  and  diesel  to 
the  farmers  and  tending  the  station. 

In  February  of  1976  Kyle  and  I  left  the  station 
and  purchased  an  additional  160  acres  from  Dee 
Jensen. 

In  1987  we  bought  part  of  the  old  "Charlie" 
Lau  outfit  in  Middle  Creek,  near  Medicine  Lodge.  In 
the  summer,  many  days  are  spent  working  with  the 
cattle  moving  them  around  on  the  range.  I  enjoy 
seeing  all  the  beautiful  country,  watching  the  calves 
grow  and  so  forth. 

Our  kids  are  gone  most  of  the  time  now. 
"Debbie"  works  in  the  "Only  A  Rose"  floral  shop  in 
Idaho  Falls  as  a  designer  and  enjoys  her  work;  "Russ" 
just  this  year  (1990)  joined  the  PRCA  rodeo,  riding 
bareback,  so  he  is  traveling  and  competing  all  over  the 


United  States. 

"Russ"  married  Lanna  Webb.  They  are  recent 
parents  of  a  son,  Tyler  Lynn,  born,  April  17,  1991  at 
Idaho  Falls.    They  have  a  home  at  Monteview. 

So  once  again  for  the  most  part,  it  is  just  Kyle 
and  myself  doing  the  work  here  at  home.  Some  one 
once  said,  good  old  hard  work  keeps  a  person  young 
-  we  are  not  so  sure  that  person  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about,  since  it  seems  to  be  harder,  and  takes  us 
longer,  to  get  around  our  work. 

COMPILED  BY  AILENE  VADNAIS  STODDARD 


RUSSELL  KENNETH  AND  PEARL 
HENDRICKS  STODDARD 


Pearl  &  "Ken" 

"Ken"  and  Pearl  Stoddard  have  many  fond 
memories  of  Clark  County.  As  a  youngster  he 
remembers  spending  quite  a  bit  of  time  in  Kilgore  at 
granddads,  Mayhew  "Hoot"  Hillman's  cattle  ranch. 

"Ken"  was  the  first  child  born  at  Edmunds  to 
Sheldon  William  and  Maude  Elizabeth  Hillman 
Stoddard,  and  was  named  Russell  Kenneth  Stoddard, 
December  27,  1908. 

His  schooling  was  attained  at  Edmunds,  and 
Ricks  Academy  at  Rexburg. 

As  a  young  boy  in  grade  school  he  began 
playing  a  saxophone,  which  his  dad  bought  for  him. 
He  and  his  uncle,  "Cliff'  Hillman,  along  with  several 
friends,   eventually   became  a  part  of  the   "Crapo" 
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orchestra.  They  played  for  many  dances  at  such 
places  as  Rexburg,  St.  Anthony,  Chester,  Kilgore, 
Humphrey,  Monida,  and  Spencer.  Before  Ken 
married,  their  orchestra  had  an  engagement  to  play  at 
Humphrey.  Their  band  leader,  "Tommy"  Crapo, 
traveled  by  way  of  the  Red  Road,  through  Camas 
Meadows,  to  pick  up  his  girlfriend,  Alice  Hegstead  in 
Kilgore.  "Tommy"  and  Alice  finally  made  it  as  far  as 
3-Mile,  after  numerous  flat  tires.  Needless  to  say, 
they  never  arrived  at  Humphrey  that  night  to  help  the 
rest  of  the  orchestra  play  for  that  dance. 

It  was  at  one  of  these  dances  in  Hibbard  that 
"Ken"  met  Pearl  Hendricks.  They  were  married 
November  26,  1928  at  Hibbard. 

Pearl  was  the  second  daughter  bom  to  Josiah 
and  Mary  Ann  Felt  Hendricks  at  the  family  home  in 
Hibbard,  Idaho,  April  10,  1910.  She  attended  grade 
school  at  Hibbard,  and  high  school  at  Rexburg  and 
Sugar  City. 

"Ken"  and  Pearl's  family  includes  six  children 
(five  boys  and  one  girl):  Kenneth  Ross  bom, 
November  15,  1929;  Roy  Sheldon  bom  December  5, 
1931;  Kyle  J.  bora  May  21,  1934;  Spence  born 
December  8,  1937,  all  born  at  Hibbard;  and  twins. 
Gene  and  Karlene,  born  May  16,  1942  at  Rexburg. 


v'      ' 


Ross.  Roy.  Kyle.  Spence, 
Pearl.  Karlene.  Gene 


Their  first  car  was  a  Chevrolet  Imperial 
Sedan,  which  they  soon  traded  to  Frank  Newton  as  a 
down  payment  on  his  farm  in  Edmunds. 

The  Stoddards,  having  acquired  a  herd  of 
cattle,  became  associated  with  cattlemen  trailing  from 
the  Valley  to  Clark  County  for  summer  range.  Some 
of  their  stock  was  purchased  from  "Heb"  Surey.  In 
the  spring  they  trailed  the  cattle  to  the  Raumaker  well, 
east  of  Hamer.  This  was  the  first  link  in  the  annual 
cattle  drive.  Ross  remembers  it  was  necessary  to  put 
your  socks  in  bed  at  night  to  keep  the  pack  rats  from 
walking  off  with  them.  A  cow  camp  was  later  built  at 
this  site.  From  here  they  trailed  to  Waldo  Coleman's. 
The  last  leg  of  the  trail  went  through  the  town  of 
Spencer  where  the  beautiful  homes  of  Hagenbarths  and 
Woods  were  located.  They  trailed  from  here  north, 
on  to  Dairy  Creek  or  Miner  Creek,  then  on  to 
Meadow  Creek,  where  the  base  suntmier  range  cow 
camp  was  located. 

The  East  Beaver  Cattle  Association  was 
formed  with  the  stipulation  that  each  rancher  take  a 
tum  as  rider  on  the  summer  range.  These  ranchers 
included:  Waldo  Coleman,  Orion  Peterson,  "Lon" 
Brown,  Lester  Rigby,  "Cliff*  Hillman,  John  Hays  and 
"Ken"  Stoddard.  In  1938  "Ken"  became  the  first  rider 
of  the  Association.  His  oldest  son,  Ross,  stayed  with 
him  for  a  time  to  ride  with  his  dad.  This  old  cow 
camp  still  stands;  however,  the  main  cow  camp  has 
since  been  moved  to  Dairy  Creek.  Other  riders  of  the 
East  Beaver  Association  were  to  include:  Roy 
McGarry,  Francis  WilUiams  and  in  1941,  Harry 
Linewebber. 

It  was  soon  after  this  that  "Cliff'  Hillman  and 
"Ken"  bought  the  John  and  Olive  Hays  cattle,  when 
Hays  sold  out. 

Stoddard's  ranching  endeavor  at  Camas 
Meadows  began  in  the  early  1940s  in  the  Idmon  area. 

Cattle  were  scheduled  to  come  off  the  Forest 
around  the  middle  of  October  each  fall.  "Ken"  kept 
some  of  his  cattle  on  his  place  at  the  lower  Meadows, 
then  tried  to  hit  their  spring/fall  range  before  snow 
fell.  Sometimes  they  could  stay  at  Woodrow  until 
they  started  feeding  the  cows  up  for  calving. 

"Ken"  wintered  his  calves  for  two  different 
winters  in  the  Meadows.  Feeding  for  him  was  "Dave" 
Chambers.  One  winter  their  second  son,  Roy,  stayed 
at  Idmon  with  Dave,  where  he  attended  the  Idmon 
school.    His  teacher  that  year  was  Annie  J.  Tanner. 
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While  in  Kilgore,  they  always  planted  oats  and 
barley,  and  cut  lots  of  both  wild  and  alfalfa  hay. 
While  "Ken"  and  Pearl  still  headquartered  in  the 
Valley,  "Ken"  hauled  hay  down  the  Red  Road, 
stacking  it  as  high  as  he  could  by  hand.  Then  he  said 
he  would  add  2  of  3  more  loads  on  top  of  that,  bind  it 
good,  and  haul  it  on  the  Chev  truck.  They  would 
unload  this  loose  hay  with  the  Jackson  Fork. 

Stoddards  spent  a  number  of  summers  in 
Camas  Meadows,  where  they  always  seemed  to  have 
a  crowd  of  friends  and  relatives  visiting  them.  Living 
right  on  the  creek  where  there  was  good  fishing,  the 
Kilgore  annual  rodeo,  and  having  a  chance  to  eat 
Pearl's  good  home  cooking  was  always  enticing. 

"Ken"  enjoyed  working  his  horses  here  in  the 
Meadows,  whether  it  was  a  good  team  to  help  with  the 
harvest,  the  fencing,  or  using  a  good  saddle  horse  to 
work  cattle. 

The  Stoddards  sold  some  of  their  holdings  in 
the  Valley  to  purchase  a  ranch  out  of  Dillon, 
Montana;  however,  they  soon  chose  to  return  to  Clark 
County  in  1946.  They  purchased  the  Miller  two  story 
home  on  south  Oakley  Ave.  in  Dubois,  where  their 
children  would  be  close  to  school. 

In  Dubois  Pearl  was  associated  with  the  LDS 
church  and  especially  enjoyed  her  affiation  with  the 
Beaver  Creek  Relief  Society  on  quilting  projects. 

The  John  Klein  ranch  at  Winsper,  east  of 
Dubois,  came  up  for  sale,  which  they  purchased  in 
1947.  This  property  tied  in  well  with  the  Idmon 
property  for  the  Stoddard  ranching  operation.  Here 
they  did  much  improvement  to  the  land,  the  water 
flow  of  Blue  Creek  and  remodeling  of  the  house. 
Blue  Creek  Canyon  was  noted  for  its  good  water 
cress,  fish  and  cedar  trees.  The  ranch  headquarters 
was  always  sited  by  its  grove  of  cottonwood  trees, 
where  the  original  house  was  built  in  the  early 
homestead  days  for  the  Shearer  family,  relatives  of 
Mrs.  Susan  Klein.  Mrs.  Klein  was  afraid  of  trees 
falling  on  her  house,  so  the  new  home  was  built  across 
the  street  away  from  the  trees.  This  was  the  home  the 
Stoddards  lived  in.  The  home  was  remodeled  by  the 
Stoddards,  then  again  by  new  owners,  Elmer  Parks. 
It  has  since  burnt  down.  The  well  known  grove  of 
cottonwood  trees,  at  Blue  Creek,  are  gradually  dying 
out. 

In  1954  Ervin  and  Cleo  Harrop  of  LaBelle, 
purchased  their  Kilgore  ranch,  then  in  1962,  "Ken" 


sold  his  Blue  Creek  property  to  the  Tertling  Project. 

"Ken"  and  Pearl  were  honored  by  their  family 
with  an  Open  House  for  their  60th  Wedding 
Anniversary,  November  26,  1988. 

The  Stoddards  now  have  a  home  in  Mud 
Lake,  where  they  are  spending  their  retirement  years. 

As  of  1991  they  have  23  grandchildren  and  25 
great-grandchildren. 

"SHELL"  AND  MAUD  HILLMAN  STODDARD 


"Shell"  &  Maud 

"Ken's"  granddad  Hillman  bought  the  former 
Bartlett  property  in  Upper  Camas  Meadows  about 
1906,  soon  after  the  forming  of  the  Forest  Service. 
McGarrys  and  Hillmans  were  some  of  the  first  to  run 
cattle  on  this  forest  land.  His  dad,  "Shell"  Stoddard 
worked  as  a  cowboy  for  Hillman's  ranch  many  years. 
Besides  helping  to  maintain  the  cattle,  he  broke  many 
horses  for  ranch  work.  Haying  time  also  required 
horses  for  all  "horse  drawn"  equipment  to  put  up  the 
much  sought  after  Camas  Meadows  "wild  hay." 

"Shell"  and  Maud  Elizabeth  Hillman  were 
married  October  30,  1907  at  the  Salt  Lake  City  LDS 
Temple.  Maud  was  the  second  child  of  May  hew  and 
Elizabeth  Atkinson  Hillman,  born  September  7,  1888 
at  Clarkston,  Utah.  "Shell"  was  born  July  14,  1883, 
the  son  of  Judson  Lyman  and  Alice  Cottrell  Stoddard 
in  Farmington,  Utah. 

Their     family     included:  "Ken",     born 

December  27,   1908;  Selma  Mable,  born  November 
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30,  1910;  Blaine  H.,  "Bill",  born  August  11,  1913; 
Floyd,  M.,  born  November  4,  1918,  and  Jack  L., 
born  April  10,  1920. 

"Shell"  and  Maud  were  later  divorced.  Maud 
passed  away  Octt)ber  8,  1982,  at  the  age  of  94,  in 
Mud  Lake.    She  was  buried  at  Piano. 

"Shell"  lived  with  "Ken"  and  Pearl,  after  they 
moved  to  Idmon. 

Prior  to  "Shell's"  death,  in  February  7,  1955, 
at  the  age  of  71,  due  to  cancer,  he  stayed  with  another 
son  and  family,  Floyd  and  Leah  Stoddard  in  Piano. 
"Shell"  was  buried  in  Fielding  Memorial  Park  in 
Idaho  Falls.  His  daughter,  Selma  Stoddard  Davies, 
and  great-granddaughter,  Trenna  Stoddard  were  buried 
near  him. 

COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD 


KENNETH  ROSS  AND  BONNIE  J.  BOND 
STODDARD 


Bonnie.  Max  Hoggan.  Charles  Haight. 
Ross.  &  Karen  Doschades 

Early  memories  of  Medicine  Lodge  were  not 
especially  pleasant  ones,  as  I,  Bonnie  Bond  Stoddard 
recall.  I  first  traveled  here  with  my  parents,  Stacy 
and  Helen  Bond,  and  uncle  Wayne  Bond  in  1938, 
while  they  were  looking  for  a  possible  cattle  ranch  to 
purchase.  When  we  moved  in,  March,  1939  the  snow 
was  deep,  and  the  building  that  was  to  be  our  new 
home,  looked  pretty  desolate.   I  can  still  hear  my  dad 


and  uncle  trying  to  convince  my  mother  it  would  be  a 
good  place  to  live  in  the  summer,  then  we  could  go 
back  to  Groveland,  Idaho  and  live  in  the  winters. 
Needless  to  say,  we  never  moved  back  to  Groveland. 
The  icing  on  the  cake,  so  to  speak,  was  when  a  young 
neighbor.  Vera  Thomas,  came  over  to  get  acquainted. 
She  inquired  as  to  what  grade  I  was  in.  I  proudly  said 
the  second.  She  said,  "that's  too  bad,  but  there  isn't 
a  second  grade,  but  you  can  come  back  and  be  in  the 
first  grade  with  me".  After  talking  to  her,  I  too  was 
also  ready  to  move  back  to  Groveland,  near  Blackfoot, 
Idaho,  with  my  mother. 

Much  to  my  surprise,  I  was  allowed  to  stay  in 
the  second  grade,  as  a  matter  of  fact  most  of  my  grade 
school  years,  I  was  the  only  one  in  my  class.  The 
Medicine  Lodge  school,  at  this  time,  consisted  of  8 
elementary  grades  and  2  years  of  high  school.  When 
I  started  school  I  was  also  the  only  one  excused  for 
noons  and  recesses  for  about  two  weeks,  because  the 
students  had  played  hokey  just  before  I  arrived  and 
were  being  punished. 

As  a  native  Idahoan,  I  was  born  at  Groveland, 
the  only  child  of  Stacy  Vincent  and  Helen  Lim  Bond, 
February  3,  1931,  where  I  also  began  school.  Miss 
Ida  May  Burton  was  my  second  grade  teacher,  that 
spring  our  family  moved  to  Medicine  Lodge. 

We  soon  discovered  how  many  snakes,  rattle 
and  blow,  that  took  up  residency  where  we  lived,  the 
former  J.D.  Ellis  ranch.  They  seemed  to  be  more 
plentiful  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek.  I  found  one 
near  a  tree  I  had  planted  not  long  after  we  moved 
there,  and  it  about  scared  me  to  death. 

While  growing  up  in  this  community  of 
Medicine  Lodge,  one  had  little  contact  with 
communities  other  than  your  own,  thus  school  was  the 
main  source  of  entertainment.  It  was  also  the  only 
building  available  for  dances,  meetings  or  any  other 
gatherings. 

School  days  at  Medicine  Lodge  were  a 
mixture  of  new  teachers,  peanut  showers,  waiting  until 
noon  to  walk  a  mile  to  the  Small  Store  to  spend  a 
penny  for  a  horehound  candy  stick,  or  to  buy  a  small 
sack  of  peanuts  for  a  (secret)  peanut  shower  on  your 
teacher.  I  recall  arriving  at  the  Small  Store  one  day, 
a  couple  of  hours  after  Howard  Ellis  had  been 
accidendy  shot.  Recess  was  spent  playing  horses, 
annie  eye  over  the  school  by  kicking  or  throwing  a 
ball  over  the  building,  playing  marbles  or  baseball  in 
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the  spring,  and  ripping  your  pants  on  the  old  slippery 
slide.  In  the  early  spring  we  picked  many  wild 
flowers,  such  as  little  buttercups,  and  purple  violets, 
winter  time  was  spent  playing  basketball  or  games  in 
the  gym.  During  the  first  years  I  was  at  Medicine 
Lodge  they  had  a  good  boys  and  girls  high  school 
basketball  teams.  When  I  was  in  the  fourth  grade. 
Vera  Thomas  and  I  were  called  on  as  "subs."  We 
thought  we  were  "hot  stuff'  sitting  on  the  bench 
during  the  main  games,  once  in  a  great  while  we  were 
called  on  to  play.  Play  Day  in  the  spring  was  a  day 
each  school  in  the  county  worked  for  all  year  long, 
hoping  to  win  the  yearly  plaque  for  their  school  by 
accumulating  the  most  points.  You  not  only  competed 
in  sports,  it  included  short  school  plays,  spelling  bees 
and  art  work  displays. 

When  talking  about  school,  I  can  relate  early 
teachers  with  old  memories.  My  first  grade  teacher  in 
Groveland,  Miss  Sackett,  would  line  the  ones  that 
were  on  her  "bad"  list  each  week  by  the  drinking 
fountain,  where  she  cleansed  each  student's  mouth 
with  soap.  When  I  first  arrived  at  Medicine  Lxxlge, 
Mr.  Leatherman  never  missed  reading  to  the  "Little 
Room"  students  directly  after  lunch  time.  He  made 
me  nervous,  with  his  fast  reading.  Some  of  the  older 
students,  that  weren't  afraid,  would  finally  ask  him  to 
slow  down,  so  we  could  understand  the  story.  Miss 
Lily  Thompson  was  well  liked,  the  boys  in  the  "Big 
Room"  were  flirting  with  her,  so  they  got  a  kick  out 
of  digging  up  worms  by  the  creek  to  put  down  her 
neck.  The  Principal,  Mr.  Shifler  even  thought  is  was 
funny  and  never  attempted  to  stop  them.  Mrs.  Ida 
May  Cook  was  well  respected,  and  probably  was  one 
of  the  best  teachers  we  had.  Mrs.  Annie  J.  Tanner 
tried  to  convince  the  girls  to  stay  in  the  class  room, 
where  she  taught  crocheting  during  noons  and  recess, 
then  would  send  the  boys  out  to  play  or  to  haul  her 
water  to  the  school  teacherage  from  the  creek.  Mr. 
Hodges,  a  teacher  in  the  Big  Room,  while  I  was  in  the 
Little  Room,  came  in  to  teach  me  a  math  problem, 
then  had  me  go  back  into  his  room  to  show  his 
students  how  it  was  done.  I  remember  being  really 
nervous.  When  I  made  it  to  the  "Big  Room"  I 
remember  our  teacher,  Elmer  Young,  would  come  to 
school  each  morning  with  fresh  egg  dripped  on  his 
goatee  and  down  his  tie.  So  after  awhile,  our  room 
decided  that  each  of  us  would  buy  him  a  new  tie  for 
Christmas,  but  it  didn't  solve  our  problem.    It  was  a 


big  treat  when  Mrs.  Myrtis  Leonardson  brought  music 
into  our  school  by  teaching  us  to  play  the  tonettes,  and 
tambourines.  Another  teacher  in  the  "Big  Room"  was 
Miss  Anna  Colline.  I  can  still  hear  her  dramatizing 
the  English  Literature  stories  of  McBeth  and  others, 
while  the  boys  were  busy  throwing  spit  wads  across 
the  room.  Mrs.  Augusta  Evans  didn't  rate  too  high 
with  us,  when  she  wouldn't  let  us  play  our  usual 
games  while  traveling  to  school  in  the  team  and 
sleigh.  She  was  afraid  we  might  spread  diseases,  if 
we  touched  hands. 

Each  year  the  number  of  students  seemed  to 
dwindle,  first  we  lost  the  high  school,  then  the  "Big 
Room".  All  that  was  left  was  the  "Little  Room", 
which  housed  eight  grades  and  one  teacher.  Then  we 
learned  of  a  new  family  with  children  was  moving  in 
and  we  couldn't  wait  to  see  them,  wondering  how 
many  kids  they  had.  We  had  a  big  blizzard,  and  our 
roads  were  closed,  but  the  Shenton  kids  and  I  decided 
we  had  to  go  to  school.  "Don"  and  I  worked  pretty 
hard  trying  to  rig  up  his  toboggan  and  my  horse  to 
pull  Dean  and  Jo  Ann,  who  were  younger,  to  school. 
However  the  original  plan  was  that  "Don"  and  I  would 
ride  also.  The  drifts  were  so  deep,  we  had  to  cut 
through  the  fields.  It  was  all  my  horse  could  do  to 
pull  Dean  and  JoAnn,  so  "Don"  and  I  took  turns,  one 
keeping  the  horse  going  and  the  other  trying  to  keep 
the  smaller  ones  covered  and  trying  to  stop  them  from 
crying,  because  they  were  so  cold.  It  was  a  long  four 
miles,  traveling  north  against  the  cold  morning  breeze, 
with  no  houses  to  stop  at  until  we  arrived  at  the  Small 
Store  and  Post  Office.  After  we  were  gone  our  folks 
learned  there  was  no  school,  so  they  alerted  the  Store 
to  watch  for  us.  Upon  on  our  arrival,  "Al"  and 
Louella  Colson  helped  to  wash  "Don"  and  my  faces 
with  snow,  as  they  were  frost  bitten,  and  to  help  calm 
down  Dean  and  JoAnn.  We  were  disappointed  to 
learn  that  school  was  closed,  and  that  there  was  no 
way  the  Henman  family  could  move  in  until  the  roads 
were  opened.  Most  winters  were  rather  severe, 
requiring  that  our  transportation  to  and  from  school 
was  by  team  and  sleigh. 

Looking  for  arrowheads  was  fun  because  at 
that  time  they  were  quite  plentiful.  I  later  learned 
Indians  formerly  camped  along  the  creek  nearby 
where  we  lived.  They  also  liked  to  come  in  and 
bargain  for  merchandise  at  the  Small  Store  on  the  J. D. 
Ellis  ranch.   Mrs.  Tanner,  our  teacher,  decided  some 
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of  the  students  should  put  up  displays  of  our 
collections  oi'  arrowheads,  which  we  did.  For  some 
reason,  I  never  got  home  with  mine. 

Going  to  dances  at  an  early  age  with  your 
parentis  was  nothing  unusual,  since  everybody  lived 
out  in  the  country.  You  danced  with  friends  or  your 
dad  until  you  were  tired,  then  found  a  mound  of  coats 
and  curled  up  for  a  long  night.  About  midnight,  you 
ate  the  food  everyone  brought  for  the  occasion.  There 
were  dances  at  Medicine  Lodge  and  Lidys  that  I 
especially  remember,  with  dances  held  for  all  holidays 
and  any  occasion  they  could  think  of.  Early 
orchestras  were  mainly  good  home  talent,  later  came 
the  Leo  Watts  and  Glen  Squires  orchestras,  and  one 
from  New  Sweden  area. 

One  of  our  entertainments  as  kids,  during  the 
winter,  was  ice  skating  on  the  creek.  We  used  the  old 
clamp  skates,  with  a  scoop  shovel  as  a  must  to  put 
Jo  Ann  or  Dean  on  to  give  them  a  fast  ride  on  the  ice. 
During  the  summers  Margaret  Kenney  and  I  liked  to 
follow,  Duke,  our  irrigator,  and  look  for  the  fish  in 
the  ditches,  when  he  changed  his  water. 

The  Jack  rabbit  infestation  seemed  to  run  in 
cycles.  I  remember  going  to  the  hay  stacks  the  first 
time  with  the  Rees  Thomas  family  riding  on  their 
horse  drawn  sleigh.  The  hay  stacks  were  fenced  with 
a  gate  installed  to  open  and  shut  at  one  end.  Early 
each  evening  someone  would  open  the  gate.  About 
midnight  the  gate  was  closed,  followed  by  people  of 
all  ages  with  clubs  to  kill  the  rabbits.  Often  fund 
raising  rabbit  drives  were  organized  by  different 
organizations. 

The  mail  service  was  very  important  to  the 
ranchers.  The  mail  person  carried  the  mail,  brought 
groceries  you  ordered  from  the  grocery  store  in 
Dubois,  and  hauled  everyone's  cream  can,  delivering 
them  to  the  railroad  depot  in  Dubois,  to  be  transported 
by  the  train.  One  of  the  early  mail  drivers  I 
remember  was  Mrs.  Glen  Hanson,  who  had  a 
daughter,  Phyliss,  that  was  my  age.  Phyliss  quite 
often  invited  me  to  ride  to  the  Winsper  Post  Office 
with  them.  Gladys  Klein  served  as  the  Winsper  Post 
Master,  being  the  last  one  to  serve  at  that  area.  The 
first  trip,  I'll  always  remember.  Here  they  had  lots  of 
old  homestead  buildings,  but  the  one  that  fascinated 
me  was  their  fancy  outhouse.  It  had  seats  of  all  sizes 
in  it  for  the  entire  family,  and  I  mean  a  big  family. 

Our  family  had  all  been  to  Lidy  Hot  Springs 


for  a  swim  before  they  started  haying  in  1940.  To  our 
surprise  when  we  arrived  home  we  found  our  house, 
and  other  buildings,  as  well  as  the  yard,  literally 
crawling  with  mormon  crickets.  They  had  also  taken 
care  of  the  hay  fields  before  arriving.  The  Rees 
Thomas  family  were  busy  herding  the  crickets 
attempting  to  herd  them  by  their  place,  so  we  all 
joined  in  to  help.  I  remember  a  few  years  later.  Vera 
and  I  would  ride  horseback  into  Dubois,  to  "check  out 
the  cricket  crews."  A  cricket  control  crew  was 
organized  and  maintained  for  several  years  in  Dubois. 
Many  of  the  young  people  of  this  area  were  among 
some  of  the  employees,  which  worked  throughout  the 
summer  months. 

After  we  had  been  on  the  Lodge  a  short  time, 
mother  wanted  to  get  some  pretty  rocks  for  the  yard. 
Harriet  showed  us  some  beautiful  red  rock  in  Deep 
Creek,  which  we  hauled  down  on  the  old  truck.  I 
think  most  of  this  rock  has  now  been  hauled  out  for 
decorating  purposes. 

Our  drinking  water  at  the  Medicine  Lodge 
School  was  stored  in  a  cistern.  A  large  crock  in  the 
hall  was  filled  for  our  daily  drinking  water. 

I  guess  the  most  miserable  summer  I  spent 
was  in  1942,  when  the  family  purchased  the  B.D. 
Thomas  ranch.  This  house  was  a  manson  to  what  we 
had  lived  in.  As  soon  as  school  was  out,  I  underwent 
a  tonsillectomy,  and  did  not  seem  to  recover.  Our 
neighbor,  Harriet  Shenton,  also  a  nurse  and  good 
friend,  advised  my  folks  to  take  me  to  a  doctor,  as 
every  night  my  temperature  would  go  above  104 
degrees.  Well,  I  spent  the  entire  summer  quarantined, 
and  bed  fast  at  Parsons  Hospital  in  Blackfoot,  allowed 
to  sit  up  only  15  minutes  a  day  at  a  45  degree  angle, 
mainly  due  to  a  blood  condition.  I  had  typhoid  fever, 
which  they  decided  I  contacted  by  drinking  water  from 
the  (ML)  creek.  It  was  the  first  of  October  when  I 
was  allowed  to  resume  school.  Prior  to  my  getting 
sick,  our  school  had  had  a  typhoid  scare,  with 
indications  the  germ  was  in  our  school  cistern.  We  all 
had  to  have  shots,  given  to  us  the  local  CCC  doctor. 
When  I  did  get  sick,  the  doctor  said  it  was  a  good 
thing  I  had  previously  had  those  shots.  Harriet 
Shenton  was  on  hand  to  assist  this  doctor  at  the 
school. 

Going  to  Lidys  for  a  swim  and  picnic  was 
usually  the  plans  for  the  last  day  of  school,  which 
included  fun  for  the  entire  family.    I  had  to  be  careful 
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in  the  hot  water,  as  it  easily  brought  on  extremely  bad 
nose  bleeds.    For  a  time  they  even  had  roller  skating 

at  Lidys  too. 

Quite  often  stray  horses  would  wonder  into 
our  lane  from  the  desert  on  the  west.  We  soon 
learned  to  keep  the  front  gate  closed,  because  most 
likely  they  would  come  running  back  by  our  gate, 
after  they  had  been  "tin-canned"  by  the  neighbors 
young  boys,  heading  west  again  at  a  high  rate  of 

speed. 

My  main  regular  jobs  at  home  were  bring  the 
milk  cows  in  for  milking  each  night,  seeing  that  the 
wood  and  coal  buckets  were  filled  for  the  stove  each 
night,  hauling  water  in  ten  gallon  can  on  my  wagon 
and  sleigh  and  mowing  the  lawn  with  the  old  hand 
push  mower.  Later  I  helped  my  dad  hand  crank  the 
old  cream  separator.  The  part  I  hated  was  washing  all 
those  separator  disks.  The  separator  separated  the 
cream  from  the  milk,  which  was  shipped  each  week  to 
the  creamery. 

Our  cattle  foreman,  Wilford  "Wiff'  Waring 
volunteered  to  help  my  dad  find  me  a  horse,  which  he 
did,  a  bay  and  white  pinto  gelding,  about  three  years 
old,  I  called  "Paint."  I  rode  with  "Wiff'  a  lot  down 
on  the  Sinks  to  check  the  cattle.  Often  he  would  start 
teasing  me  about  how  good  a  milk  shake  would  taste 
about  noon  time.  Since  we  were  a  long  way  from 
home,  it  was  a  long  time  between  meals.  The  only 
saddle  I  had  to  ride  was  an  old  one  my  great  uncle 
"Tom"  Bond  had  been  riding  when  bucked  off  and  put 
in  the  hospital,  and  later  he  sawed  off  the  high  horn. 
"Wiff'  would  laugh  and  tell  people  I  was  hanging  on 
to  the  horn  too  much,  so  he  had  to  cut  it  off. 
Sometime  later  uncle  "Tom"  brought  up  a  load  of 
bulls  to  the  ranch,  unloading  them  in  the  pasture  with 
my  horse.  Paint  got  to  playing  and  one  of  the  bulls 
gored  him.  Rees  Thomas  helped  me  doctor  Paint,  but 
he  soon  died  in  our  yard  while  I  was  feeling  my  bum 
lambs,  mother  and  I  had  earlier  purchased  from  the 
Sheep  Station. 

My  second  horse,  dad  purchased  from  "Bob" 
Burnside,  near  Spencer.  My  only  way  to  bring  him 
home,  to  my  delight,  was  to  ride  him,  about  15  miles. 
My  folks  left  me  north  of  "Katie  Schultz's  corner, 
along  old  highway  91.  I  was  going  to  take  a  short  cut 
to  the  Medicine  Lodge  gravel  road,  however  a  storm 
came  up,  I  got  soak  and  wet  and  lost  my  sense  of 
directions,     since     the     low     clouds     covered     the 


mountains.  However  apparently  my  horse  didn't. 
Well,  needless  to  say  it  was  late  when  we  arrived 
home. 

I  rode  this  horse  to  school,  and  helping  with 
the  ranch  cattle  and  cattle  drives.  "Tippie",  my  dog, 
rode  behind  my  saddle  with  me.  At  school  I  put  my 
horse  in  the  barn,  but  Tippie  sat  on  the  front  steps  of 
the  school  and  waited  for  Mrs.  Tanner  to  open  the  big 
windows.  He  seemed  to  known  when  to  sneak  in  and 
find  my  desk. 

There  were  not  many  chances  to  earn  money, 
but  in  the  fall  we  could  pick  potatoes,  and  the  spring 
we  helped  to  cut  the  seed  when  Petersons  were  living 
on  Medicine  Lodge.  (Each  fall  our  family  usually 
went  to  Groveland  to  help  Grandpa  Bond  get  his 
potatoes  in  the  cellar  also.)  Petersons  owned  the 
ranch,  now  belonging  to  Dean  and  Jo  Ann  Shenton.  In 
those  days  you  picked  potatoes  by  hand,  filled  your 
wire  basket,  then  filled  your  sack  and  sat  them  up  in 
the  row  to  be  ready  to  be  loaded  by  hand  on  a  flat  bed 
truck.  One  year  I  used  my  money  to  purchase  skis 
and  outfit.  "Don"  Lemons  had  installed  a  ski  lift  with 
a  rope  tow  at  his  Spencer  Lodge,  so  I  was  planning  to 
try  it  out. 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  I  knew 
nothing  about  skiing,  and  soon  tired  of  practicing  on 
the  bunny  hill,  near  the  ski  lift.  It  was  rather  difficult 
getting  on  and  off  the  ski  lift  with  the  deep  ruts,  so  on 
second  ride,  I  ended  up  on  top  of  the  hill.  Boy,  it 
looked  like  a  long  way  down  to  the  bottom,  but  I  got 
up  enough  nerve  to  start  down.  I  had  no  idea  how  to 
snow  plow,  there  were  kids  all  over  that  hill  and  I  was 
going,  it  seemed  90  miles  an  hours  straight  down  that 
hill.  At  the  base  of  the  hill  I  stuck  one  ski  into  a  drift 
and  really  twisted  a  leg.  After  a  repeat  of  the  same 
incident  a  few  hours  later,  I  had  a  little  trouble  playing 
basketball  with  the  team  the  rest  of  the  winter. 

I  guess  moving  the  ranch  cattle  to  the  forest 
each  spring  and  bringing  them  home  again  in  the  fall 
was  always  something  I  looked  forward  to  taking  part 
in.  We  run  the  ranch  cattle  on  Stoddard  and  Pleasant 
Valley  forest  ranges,  during  the  summer. 

Our  eight  grade  class  had  grown  to  four,  with 
Vera  Thomas  skipping  a  grade,  and  the  arrival  of  the 
Henmans,  "Bob",  and  Ruth,  and  myself.  Our 
Graduation  was  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Dubois 
high  school  and  eighth  grade  graduation.  One  of  the 
graduation  requirements  at  this  time  was  that  you  take 
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and  pass  an  Idaho  History  exam.  To  my  surprise  I 
received  the  highest  grade  in  the  county  that  year.  I 
remember  Mrs.  Julius  Nordby,  of  the  Sheep  Station, 
was  rather  upset  that  her  son,  Edward  did  not  beat 
me.  She  wasn't  anymore  surprised  than  I.  Edward 
was  always  an  excellent  student,  and  he  did  very  well 
on  his  test  too.  Mrs.  Bess  Pollock  was  our  county 
superintendent. 

My  first  year  of  high  school  was  in  Boise,  at 
St.  Teresa's  Academy,  then  I  came  back  to  Dubois 
and  graduated.  We  did  not  have  a  school  bus  into 
Dubois  until  the  fall  of  1948,  so  I  drove  my  folks  car, 
and  for  a  time  pickup  up  Barbara  Evans  from  the 
upper  Webster  ranch.  During  the  winter  months,  I 
boarded  at  Powell  apartments  with  Norma  Bennett. 

Our  graduating  class  of  1949  was  one  of  the 
largest  for  sometime,  due  to  the  school  consolidation 
the  year  before.  That  last  year  we  published  the  first 
Dubois  High  School  year  book  that  had  been  printed 
in  over  ten  years.  We  also  put  out  a  school 
newspaper,  which  had  not  been  done  for  quite  a  few 
years.  "Don"  McCormick  found  and  repaired  an  old 
duplicating  machine,  Jean  Craig  was  the  organizer, 
getting  ads  and  designing  our  own  pages  by  hand, 
Edward  Nordby  was  the  photographer,  and  produced 
our  photos  at  the  Sheep  Station  Lab,  the  rest  of  us  all 
worked  on  cutting  stencils  by  hand  and  on  the  old 
manual  typewriters,  we  were  proud  of  our  results  with 
both  publications.  While  in  high  school  I  also  kept 
busy  as  a  cheer  leader,  basketball,  baseball,  track, 
serving  a  couple  of  years  as  class  president,  and  many 
other  class  projects.  Our  Junior  Prom  was  most 
profitable,  after  designing  our  own  decoration  and 
planning  refreshments,  our  profit  was  over  $90.  It  was 
traditional  to  have  a  promenade  during  the  dance, 
which  Ross  and  I  lead.  When  we  graduated  our  class 
donated  money  to  purchase  new  drapes  for  the  stage. 

During  1949-50,  I  worked  at  Jean's  Fountain 
Service  in  Dubois  for  Jean  Laird,  cooking 
hamburgers,  and  mixing  soft  drinks.  This  business 
she  set  up  in  her  brother,  "Jim's,  building.  She  did 
well  until  the  Theo  Theater  was  forced  to  close, 
shortly  after  TV  came  into  existence. 

About  this  same  time  I  began  working  at  the 
Legion  Cafe  as  a  waitress  for  "Pop"  and  "Mom"Sill. 
Pop  was  an  exceptional  cook,  and  always  had  specials 
for  his  local  customers  for  Sunday  dinner.  "Jim"  and 
Elaine  Laird  were  usually  the  first  ones  for  dinner 


when  he  served  Prime  Rib  of  Beef.  I  can  remember 
our  problems  at  the  cafe  with  the  many  hobos  that 
rode  on  the  trains.  They  came  in  for  handouts  or 
begging  to  work  for  a  meal.  That  is  when  we  learned 
to  keep  the  ketchup  bottles  off  the  counter,  as  they 
would  come  in,  ask  for  a  drink  of  water,  then  as  soon 
as  you  turned  your  back,  dump  the  ketchup  into  their 
glass  for  a  free  tomato  drink. 

After  moving  into  Dubois  permanently  from 
Medicine  Lodge  in  1963,  after  my  parents  sold  their 
ranch  to  Elman  Woodfield,  I  went  back  to  work  at  the 
Legion  Cafe  for  a  time.  I  later  accepted  a  secretary 
position  with  the  University  of  Idaho  at  the  U.  S. 
Sheep  Experiment  Station,  December  9, 1963,  and 
worked  until  I  retired,  December  1,  1992. 

The  first  years  I  worked  at  the  Sheep  Station 
we  traveled  on  the  old  Highway  91,  then  two  miles  on 
the  graveled  road  into  the  Station.  Several  of  us  used 
to  ride  together  from  Dubois  including  Gladys 
Hensley,  June  Lemons,  and  Valeria  Parkinson  for 
several  years.  During  the  earlier  years  often  blizzards 
would  close  the  highway  for  several  days.  In  the 
spring  the  deep  muddy  ruts  were  pretty  hard  on  your 
car,  often  causing  it  to  drag  high  center. 

KENNETH  ROSS  STODDARD 

Ross  remembers  coming  to  Clark  County  to 
help  his  dad,  who  was  a  member  of  the  East  Beaver 
Cattle  Association  and  first  Association  rider,  and 
staying  with  him  at  Cow  Camp. 

Being  the  oldest  child  he  learned  to  work 
several  head  of  horses,  care  for  the  livestock,  and 
drive  equipment  at  an  early  age.  In  those  days  parents 
kept  their  children  out  of  school  a  lot  to  help  with  the 
farm  work. 

He  was  the  first  child  born  to  Kenneth  Russell 
and  Pearl  Hendricks  Stoddard  at  Hibbard,  November 
15,  1929.  He  started  to  school  at  the  age  of  five. 
Much  of  the  time  he  walked  or  rode  a  horse  to  attend 
the  Edmunds  school,  where  he  graduated  from  the 
eighth  grade. 

Ross  was  a  good  athlete  and  enjoyed  playing 
on  the  main  basketball  team.  Later  he  enjoyed  playing 
on  the  Dubois  Town  Team,  which  was  quite  active  at 
that  time,  playing  a  number  of  teams  of  the  area. 

His  folks  purchased  a  ranch  in  Camas 
Meadows  at  Idmon  in  the  early  1940s.  In  1944  he  and 
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his  uncle  "Ken"  Hendricks  went  to  the  ranch  early  to 
do  the  fencing.  In  1945  Park  Bell  bailed  the  hay  just 
before  they  went  up  to  their  new  ranch  out  of  Dillon, 
Montana.  Ross  moved  to  the  Dillon  Ranch  to  help 
take  care  of  it,  later  his  family  moved  to  the  Dillon 
ranch.  Ross  drove  the  school  bus  and  attended  high 
school  in  Dillon. 

After  deciding  to  come  back  to  Idaho,  his 
folks  purchased  the  "Bill"  Miller  home  and  corrals  at 
Dubois,  in  the  fall  of  1946,  and  moved  to  Clark 
County.  The  Stoddard  children  entered  school  at 
Dubois. 

Ross  met  Bonnie  Bond  the  first  day  of  school, 
who  became  his  wife,  January  10,  1948. 

Our  first  home  was  at  the  Stoddard's  Blue 
Creek  ranch,  west  of  Dubois.  There  were  no  modern 
conveniences  here,  including  no  water  in  the  house  or 
a  telephone  within  miles.  The  out  house,  of  course, 
was  outside,  but  we  had  lights  in  every  room, 
operated  by  a  carbide  plant.  We  had  our  share  of 
snakes,  which  even  crawled  in  the  house,  if  they  ever 
found  a  mouse  hole,  and  they  did! 

The  winter  of  1948-49  we  lived  at  the  Bond 
ranch.  During  January  and  February  of  1949  we  had 
7  blizzards,  for  7  continuous  weekends.  The 
haystacks  consisted  of  loose  hay,  all  snowed  in,  and 
we  had  between  1 100  and  1200  head  of  cattle  to  feed. 
That  winter  Bonds  bought  some  hay  from  "Charlie" 
Theiman.  "Wiff"  Waring  and  Ross  decided  they 
shoveled  10  tons  of  snow  to  7  ton  of  hay  that  winter. 
The  drifts  got  so  high  in  some  of  the  lanes,  the  roads 
had  to  be  re-routed  through  fences  and  into  some  of 
the  fields,  to  get  the  bus,  the  mail  and  other  traffic 
through.  That  same  winter.  Bertha  Dring  of 
Monteview  came  to  visit  Shentons.  She  got  her  car 
stuck  in  the  west  lane,  where  it  remained  buried  the 
rest  of  the  winter  buried  well  in  the  drifts.  "Bill" 
Ellis,  the  mail  man,  drove  from  the  Small  Post  Office 
to  the  end  of  that  lane,  then  walked  in  with  the  mail 
each  day.  One  bad  blizzard  the  cattle  went  over 
Cedar  Butte,  walking  over  the  fence,  heading  for 
Monteview. 

Ross  was  employed  during  the  early  50's,  on 
the  C.A.  Garrett  Ranch,  where  Ross  worked  for 
foreman,  "Jim"  Bennett.  We  learned  what  it  is  like  to 
be  snowed  in  all  winter,  and  enjoying  the  many  winter 
card  parties  with  neighbors.  One  winter  the  ranch  ran 
out  of  hay  and  Ross  had  to  ride  horseback  to  the 


mouth  of  the  Canyon  to  truck  hay  to  the  lower 
canyon,  where  they  managed  to  trail  the  ranch  cattle. 
Later  he  worked  for  Irvin  and  Cleo  Harrop  feeding 
cattle  at  Hamer  and  operating  their  ranch  at  Idmon, 
being  the  place  formerly  owned  by  his  dad,  "Ken" 
Stoddard.  Then  for  one  summer  he  was  the  rider  with 
the  cattle  for  Harrops  and  "Wes"  Grover  on  Camas 
Creek,  with  headquarters  at  the  old  Flukinger 
homestead.  In  1954  he  was  offered  a  job  with  the 
Clark  County  Road  and  Bridge  by  "Hop"  Thomas. 
He  worked  under  Supervisors  Virgil  Robinett  and 
Charles  Haight,  operating  heavy  equipment.  It  was 
after  that  his  father-in-law  was  injured  on  his  horse 
near  Spencer,  and  the  family  moved  back  to  the  Bond 
ranch  on  Medicine  Lx)dge.  He  was  involved  with 
much  of  the  Bond  ranch  headquarters  transition  from 
the  upper  ranch  to  Cedar  Butte. 

He  was  a  natural  with  a  horse,  and  prided 
himself  in  riding  a  good  horse.  He  became  interested 
in  learning  to  be  a  roper,  and  eventually  competed  at 
rodeos  in  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon  Utah  and  Nevada, 
as  a  member  of  the  Idaho  Cowboys  Association  and 
the  Montana  Rodeo  Association,  doing  very  well  as  a 
calf  roper  and  team  roper.  Our  family  traveled  to 
many  rodeos.  Bonnie  then  became  involved  as  a  timer 
at  the  rodoes. 

He  learned  to  train  stock  dogs  with  the  help  of 
a  former  trainer,  "Dutch"  Lowe.  He  trained  several 
for  others,  and  had  two  exceptional  dogs,  "Bing"  and 
"Ding  Bat",  that  were  worth  a  lot  to  him  when 
working  cattle. 

Shortly  after  moving  to  Dubois  in  1963  after 
the  Bond  cattle  ranch  was  sold,  Ross  accepted  an 
opportunity  to  begin  work  with  Peter  Kiewit 
Construction  Company  on  the  1-15  Dubois  Job  in 
1964.  He  was  called  to  work  for  the  same  company 
after  completing  the  Dubois  project  to  the  Jerome, 
Idaho  job.  In  1966  an  Operating  Engineers 
Construction  School  was  maintained  from  June 
through  September  at  Driggs  involving  the  building  of 
the  road  which  is  now  the  road  to  the  Grand  Targhee 
Ski  Resort.  As  an  instructor  his  duties  were 
instruction  of  the  operation  of  the  dozer  and  blade. 
His  work  on  contniction  took  him  to  many  jobs  in 
southeastern  Idaho,  until  his  retirement  in  the  late 
1980s. 

Ross  served  as  one  of  the  first  Clark  County 
Rodeo  Association   directors  representing   Medicine 
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Lodge,  and  as  president  ot  the  Club  from  1964-1967. 
During  his  presidency  they  introduced  several 
activities  which  has  continued,  honoring  a  grand 
marshal  and  pioneer  queen,  re-juvenating  a  rodeo 
parade,  and  implementing  the  rodeo  queen  contest, 
and  western  week.  This  began  with  the  queen  contest 
and  smorgasbord,  followed  by  the  western  week 
activities,  which  was  a  lot  of  fun,  but  soon  died. 
However,  the  cafes  have  continued  the  smogasborgs, 
now  holding  both  of  them  in  conjunction  with  the 
rodeo.  Added  rodeo  events  were  sheep  hooking, 
muttin  bustin,  and  the  rodeo  dance,  originally  held  at 
the  Medicine  Lodge  School.  Dances  were  held 
throughout  the  winter  months  to  earn  money  needed  to 
produce  the  rodeo  in  Dubois.  Belt  buckles  were  given 
in  each  event,  sponsored  by  local  merchants. 

Ross  was  elected  as  Clark  County  Corner, 
serving  for  three  full  terms.  After  he  became 
employed  on  construction  jobs,  he  declined  to  run 
another  term,  thus  Ernest  Sill  filed  for  the  position  and 
was  elected. 

Our  children  include:  David  Ross  Stoddard, 
born  December  6,  1950  and  Vicki  Jean  Stoddard 
Beckman,  born  July  20,  1956. 


"Dave"  &  Vicki  at  the  Ranch  (1957) 

We  have  three  grandchildren,  Devori  and 
Sedar  Beckman,  and  Ryan  David  Stoddard,  a  son-in- 
law,  Wade  Beckman  and  daughter-in-law,  Billie 
Collier  Stoddard. 

I,  Bonnie,  have  worked  in  a  number  of 
community  functions:  LDS  Primary  teacher  7  years, 
Relief  Society  work  leader  and  assistant,  4-H  Leader 
8  years,  charter  member  of  Clark  Co.  EHC  in  local 
and  district  offices,  PTA,  Credit  Union,  Clark  Co. 
Republicans,  Rodeo,  Historical  Society  both  at  Co. and 
State  levels,  including  the  1990  Centennial,  and  now, 


ID  Heritage  Trust,  and  assisted  other  organizations. 
I  served  as  news  correspondent  when  in  high  school, 
and  continually  since  1964  for  the  Post  Register  and 
locally,  continually  as  it  has  became  part  of  the 
Rexburg  Standard-Journal,  then  the  Jefferson  Star.  I 
also  write  for  the  Farm  Times  of  Idaho.  I  enjoyed 
working  with  Pauline  Robinett  and  Mary  Small  to 
organize  several  Medicine  Lodge  reunions  before  the 
old  school  was  torn  down. 

The  most  time  consuming  project  has  been  the 
researching  and  compiling  of  county  history.  This  is 
a  project  with  no  end,  ask  any  of  our  committee  and 
they  will  tell  you  just  that.  The  Clark  County 
Historical  Society  has  been  working  for  many  years, 
on  a  project  that  has  proved  to  be  much  larger  than  we 
ever  expected.  Our  members  also  work  for  a  living, 
and  live  miles  apart,  thus  it  has  not  been  an  easy  task. 
We  have  a  collection  of  some  7,000  photographs  (all 
of  which  I  have  rephotographed  as  loaned  from 
numerable  persons  or  taken  myself).  We  now  have 
several  small  publications,  held  reunions,  and  the  most 
recent,  published  our  book  of  family  histories.  With 
still  more  records  collected,  we  hope  to  have  another 
publication.  Our  only  reward  is  that  some  of  our  past 
has  been  recorded,  and  will  be  read  and  maybe  even 
used  by  future  generations,  thanks  to  the  many 
unmentioned  individuals  who  have  assisted.  It  has 
been  interesting  to  learn  how  our  own  families  have 
been  involved  with  the  development  of  this  county. 


Rvan 
Stoddard 


Devori  Beckman  (1992) 


My  plans  are  to  slow  up  on  the  history,  and  to 
have  time  for  my  family,  especially  the  grandchildren, 
who  enjoy  a  good  fishing  trip  here  in  Clark  County. 

COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  BOND  STODDARD 


ROY  SHELDON  AND  JOAN 
RASMUSSEN  STODDARD 


Roy  &  Joan  Stoddard  Family 

My  first  experience  living  in  Clark  County 
was  during  my  fifth  grade.  I  spent  the  entire  winter 
in  Camas  Meadows  with  Dad's  hired  man,  Dave 
Chambers,  to  help  feed  the  cattle. 

That  winter  I  attended  the  one-room  Idmon 
School.  There  were  four  students  in  the  entire  school: 
Bob,  Vernon,  and  Bernice  Jensen,  and  myself.  Mrs. 
Annie  J.  Tanner  of  Lorenzo  was  our  teacher  while 
transportation  to  and  from  school  was  my  horse. 

From  the  time  I  was  quite  small,  as  I 
remember,  my  family  spent  most  of  the  summers  in 
Camas  Meadows  where  Dad,  "Ken"  Stoddard,  had  a 
ranch  in  the  Idmon  area.  Here  it  was  most  enjoyable 
working  with  Dad  and  my  brothers  with  the  ranch 
work,  especially  working  with  the  good  horses  Dad 
always  had. 

My  birth  place  was  Edmunds,  Idaho,  were  I 
was  born  December  5,  1931,  the  second  son  of 
Russell  Kenneth  and  Pearl  Henrdricks  Stoddard  at 
their  home.  Edmunds  was  our  family's  home  at  this 
time,  and  until  I  was  fourteen  years  old.  I  attended 
Edmunds  School  and  graduated  from  the  eighth  grade 
there. 

At  that  time  our  family  moved  to  Dillon, 


Montana,  to  a  large  cattle  operation,  the  Diamond  O 
Ranch  that  Dad  was  thinking  of  buying.  The 
following  summer  in  Montana  was  a  busy  time  for  the 
whole  family. 

The  next  move  was  to  Dubois,  where  Dad 
purchased  the  big,  white  house,  the  former  Bill  Miller 
home,  at  the  south  end  of  town,  for  the  family.  He 
also  bought  the  Blue  Creek  Ranch  west  of  Dubois  and 
additional  range  land  west  of  Dubois. 

My  four  years  of  high  school  were  at  the 
Dubois  School  and  I  graduated  in  1950.  During  this 
time  I  played  football  and  basketball  for  the  school. 
Some  of  my  coaches  were  Merrill  McCarten  and 
"Art"  Parrow.  In  basketball  I  played  on  the  "Demon" 
main  five  during  my  Junior  year  with  Lindon  Garner, 
George  Rasmussen,  Bill  Thomas,  and  Bob  Tavenner. 
Teams  we  played  were  from:  Lima,  Montana; 
Leadore;  Firth;  Roberts;  Ririe;  Industrial  School; 
Ammon;  Ucon,  lona;  and  the  I.  F.  Jayvees.  Also  in 
my  Junior  year  during  our  Jr.  Prom,  Eleanor  Vadnais 
and  I  were  chosen  as  the  king  and  queen. 

The  biggest  disaster  of  high  school  was  our 
"Freshmen  Initiation".  I  had  to  wear  one  of  my 
mother's  dresses,  but  half  a  day  was  enough  of  that 
for  me.  The  folks  weren't  home  that  day,  so  when  I 
went  home  for  lunch,  I  just  stayed  home  and  hid  out. 
All  the  other  poor  Freshmen  had  to  go  through  the 
lineup  of  Sophomores  who  had  paddles  with  holes  in 
them  that  afternoon.  This  event  was  soon  eliminated. 

I  also  helped  Dad  in  operations  at  the  ranches 
at  Camas  Meadows  and  Blue  Creek.  There  was 
always  work  to  do,  but  I  managed  to  also  find  time  to 
ride  and  work  with  the  horses. 

When  the  Korean  War  broke  out,  my  friend, 
"Dave"  Burns,  and  I  joined  the  army  in  January  of 
1951,  much  to  our  parents  dismay.  Training  was  at 
Fort  Lewis,  Washington.  Then  I  was  assigned  to  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  and  sent  to  school  in  Fort  Lee, 
Virginia,  to  become  a  supply  clerk.  In  May,  1951, 
after  a  short  furlough  home,  I  was  shipped  out  of 
Seattle  for  Korea  with  the  Medical  Battalion  of  the 
Second  Infantry  Division  of  the  Eighth  Army.  The 
first  days  at  sea  were  pure  misery  for  the  troops  as  we 
passed  through  stormy  weather.  Two  weeks  later  we 
found  ourselves  docked  in  Japan.  In  Korea  I  was 
stationed  just  behind  the  front  lines  serving  as  a  supply 
clerk.  You  could  hear  the  guns  from  the  front  lines, 
and  the  dead  and  wounded  were  brought  into  our 
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camp. 

One  night  a  North  Korean  or  Chinese  plane 
strafed  the  camp,  kilHng  some  of  our  men.  I  made 
many  trips  with  caravans  of  trucks  through  the  Korean 
mountains  bringing  in  supplies. 

I  returned  to  America  in  May,  1952,  where  I 
was  stationed  at  Persidio  of  San  Francisco  with  the 
Sixth  Army;  I  was  stationed  there  until  I  was  released 
in  February,  1953,  to  come  home  to  help  on  the 
ranch. 

When  about  12  years  old,  I  met  a  young  lady 
by  the  name  of  Joan  Rasmussen,  who  lived  at  Kilgore. 
As  we  became  older,  we  dated  occasionally  until  I 
came  home  on  leave  from  the  service  in  1952.  Then, 
we  became  more  serious. 

We  were  married  June  17,  1953,  at  Kilgore  at 
her  parents'  home,  the  John  Rasmussen  ranch. 

Joan  was  born  October  10,  1931,  at  Parker, 
Fremont  County,  Idaho,  the  oldest  daughter  of  John 
Allen  and  Ethelyn  Emma  Jenkins  Rasmussen,  Her 
family  included  two  younger  sisters,  Carole  and  Doris. 

Early  school  days  for  Joan  was  in  the  Kilgore 
School.  Classmates  in  this  two  classroom  school 
included  many  friends  and  cousins.  She  recalls  when 
high  school  classes  were  taught  there  while  she  was  in 
elementary  school.  Some  of  her  teachers  were:  Vera 
Demming,  Maxine  Johnston,  Lowell  Wilson,  and 
Elizabeth  Bennett. 

She  attended  one  year  of  high  school  at 
Spencer  and  the  following  three  years  at  South 
Fremont  High  School  at  St.  Anthony,  returning  each 
summer  to  the  family  ranch  at  Kilgore. 

For  Joan,  highlights  of  growing  up  in  Kilgore 
were  family  picnics  in  the  mountains  with  many  aunts, 
uncles,  cousins,  grandparents,  and  friends;  candy 
making  parties;  skiing  behind  the  sleigh  or  the  horse; 
going  to  and  from  school  in  a  sleigh  pulled  by  horses; 
community  dances;  the  annual  school  carnival; 
slumber  parties  with  girl  friends;  huge  blizzards; 
summers  working  in  the  hay  fields;  and  horseback 
riding.  There  were  up  to  20  to  30  families  living  in 
Kilgore  at  various  times  during  those  years  (most 
stayed  there  year  round).  Joan  remembers  the 
Frederiksens,  Andersons,  McGarrys,  Zinks,  Barneys, 
Bennetts,  Stoddards,  McCormicks,  Smiths,  Hunters, 
Seiperts,  Peabodys,  Vadnaises,  Kents,  Hillmans, 
Swanstroms,  Jensens,  Hirschis,  Farmers,  and  many 
more. 


Joan  went  on  to  college.  Her  first  job  was  in 
Dubois  at  the  Clark  County  Courthouse  where  she 
worked  for  B.  H.  Thomas  as  Deputy  Auditior, 
Recorder,  and  Clerk  of  the  District  Court  and  for  Art 
Leonardson  as  Deputy  Assessor. 

The  first  summer  Joan  and  I  were  married  we 
spent  at  Camas  Meadows  living  at  Dad's  ranch.  We 
then  moved  to  Blue  Creek  that  Fall. 

I  helped  with  a  number  of  the  Kilgore  rodeos, 
rounding  up  the  stock  for  the  annual  4th  of  July  rodeo. 
This  was  rather  a  conmiunity  project  which  everybody 
enjoyed,  and  most  were  there  to  help  in  one  capacity 
or  another. 

Joan  remembers  the  Kilgore  dances,  and 
church  services,  all  at  the  Kilgore  school  house  with 
whole  families  attending. 

Our  first  child  was  a  son,  Shane  R.,  born 
April  5,  1954,  at  Ashton,  Idaho. 

In  June  of  1954,  we  moved  to  Centennial 
Valley  in  Montana,  working  on  the  Jack  Thomas 
ranch,  and  were  snowed  in  all  winter.  Grandpa  Shell 
Stoddard  passed  away  in  February,  so  I  came  out  in 
the  snow  plane  to  attend  his  funeral. 

In  the  spring  of  1955,  we  moved  to  Kilgore  to 
work  for  "Dave"  Hagenbarth;  that  fall  I  decided  to 
enroll  in  college  at  Idaho  State  University  at  Pocatello, 
and  Joan  got  a  job  as  a  secretary  and  bookkeeper.  I 
received  my  BS  degree  in  Business  Administration  in 
May  1959. 

Our  second  child  was  a  daughter,  Traci  Jo, 
born  September  29,  1957,  at  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

Our  next  move  was  to  Rigby,  where  I  worked 
for  Garrett  Freightlines,  and  Joan  for  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  Then  it  was  to  lona,  Idaho,  for 

ten  years  to  work  for  the  Accounting  Department  of 
Argonne  National  Laboratory  in  May  1961. 

During  this  time  three  young  sons  entered  our 
lives:  Kenneth  John,  born  August  21,  1965;  Bart 
Sheldon,  born  May  6,  1%7;  and  Matthew  R.,  born 
February  19,  1969,  They  were  all  born  at  Idaho  Falls, 
Idaho. 

In  September,  1969,  Joan  went  back  to 
college,  commuting  to  ISU,  to  earn  a  degree.  She 
received  a  BA  in  Elementary  Education  in  1971. 

Our  last  and  major  move  was  in  August, 
1971,  This  time  we  went  to  Monteview,  Idaho,  and 
purchased  a  farm  in  con-junction  with  my  brother, 
Kyle.  Joan  became  the  first  and  second  grade  teacher 
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at  Terreton  Elementary.  In  1976,  I  was  promoted  to 
the  position  of  manager  of  the  Accounting  Department 
at  Argonne's  Idaho  location.  However,  I  quit  this  job 
to  devote  my  time  to  farming  in  April,  1978. 

Throughout  all  these  years  I  have  retained  my 
love  for,  and  have  worked  with,  good  horses, 
breaking  and  training  many  of  them. 

In  May,  1977,  our  son,  Shane,  left  to  serve  an 
LDS  mission  to  Hong  Kong,  and  since  that  time  the 
remainder  of  our  sons  have  fulfilled  missions.  Ken 
served  in  the  Chile,  Osorno,  Mission  from  1984  to 
1986;  Bart  served  in  the  Texas,  San  Antonio,  Spanish 
speaking  Mission  from  1986  to  1988;  and  Matthew 
served  in  the  Jamaica,  Kingston,  Mission,  from  1988 
to  1990.  Our  family  have  been  active  members  of  the 
Monteview  LDS  Ward  serving  in  various  positions. 

Shane  went  on  to  school.  He  then  married 
Patricia  Bawden  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  in  1980. 
They  live  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  had  four  children: 
Cassie,  born  in  1981;  Tyson,  born  in  1986;  Megan, 
born  in  August  9,  1988,  and  Holly  born  December  3, 
1990. 

Traci  went  on  to  college  and  obtained  her 
teaching  degree.  She  married  Frank  Walker  in  April, 
1979.  They  live  in  Brigham  City,  Utah,  and  had  four 
children  with  a  fifth  expected:  Alan,  born  in  1981; 
Brett  born  in  1984;  Tenille  born  in  1986;  Cade  Colby 
born  September  10,  1990.  Traci 's  husband  was  from 
Lewisville,  Idaho.  As  of  1992,  they  reside  in 
Deweyville,  Utah,  where  Frank  is  an  engineer  for 
Thiokol. 

Ken  went  to  BYU  where  he  graduated  with  a 
BS  degree  in  Mechanical  Engineering  April  26,  1991. 
Ken's  served  his  Chile  Osormo  LDS  mission  (1984- 
1986).  He  will  complete  his  masters  in  Mechanical 
Engineery  the  fall  of  1992.  He  married  Tamaree 
Russell  of  Orme,  Utah,  August  9,  1991. 

Bart  graduated  from  Ricks  in  December, 
1989,  then  went  on  to  graduate  from  ISU  in 
Accounting. 

Bart  married  Michelle  Morris  June  14,  1990. 
She  lived  in  Taylor,  just  south  of  Idaho  Falls.  He 
served  his  Texas-San  Antonio  LDS  mission  (1986- 
1988).  Their  son,  Shawn  Sheldon  was  born 
September  24,  1991. 

Matt  attended  Ricks  one  year,  then  completed 
his  Jamaica  Kingston  LDS  Mission  (1988-1990).  He 
completed  his  second  year  at  Ricks  College  as  of  April 


24,  1991.  He  plans  to  graduate  from  ISU  in  August 
of  1993  where  he  is  majoring  in  computer 
information. 

COMPILED  BY  ROY  S.  STODDARD 


"SAWMILL"  STODDARDS 

"Tom"  Stoddard  was  a  sawmill  man  in  the 
early  days  of  Beaver  Canyon  and  Spencer,  where  Jack 
Bauer  also  grew  up. 


^^ 


"Dan"  Hill  &  T.W.  Stoddard 

"Sam"  Stoddard,  became  the  first  Forest 
Ranger  near  Beaver  Canyon,  later  he  became 
Supervisor  of  the  Targhee  District  office  and  moved 
to  his  new  location  at  the  main  office  in  St.  Anthony. 

Bert  Stoddard  worked  mainly  in  the 
woods,and  lumbering,  for  the  family  sawmill.  He  had 
two  children,  whom  I  went  to  school  with,  Alva  and 
Ernest. 


"Sam"  Stoddard  &  Friend 
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There  was  another  brother,  "Jim"  whom  I  was 
not  so  well  acquainted  with.  He  ran  cattle  in  the  area 
for  a  time. 


Thomas  John  &  Mary  Ann 

I  didn't  become  acquainted  with 
"Tom's "family.  "Sam"  had  three  living  children, 
Hilda,  Verner,  and  a  younger  boy,  whose  name  slips 
my  mind,  having  been  quite  young  when  I  left  to  go 
into  the  service  in  World  War  I  in  1917. 

COMPILED  BY  .lACK  BAUER 


SPENCE  AND  DELORES  ELDA  WILDING 
STODDARD 


Soence  &  Delores  Stoddard  Family 

Spence  Stoddard  remembers  worrying,  as  they 
hauled  the  big  loads  of  loose  hay  from  his  dad's 


Kilgore  ranch  during  the  fall  into  the  valley  at  the 
families'  home  place  in  Piano.  He  was  sure  the  hay 
would  catch  on  fire  from  the  many  sage  brush/grass 
fires  they  had  to  pass  along  the  road  that  time  of  year. 

I,  Spencer,  was  born  December  8,  1937,  at 
my  grandparents  home,  Josiah  and  Mary  Ann  Felt 
Hendricks  in  Hibbard,  the  fourth  son  of  Ken  and  Pearl 
Stoddard. 

My  schooling  began  at  the  old  Edmunds 
school  on  Egin  Bench. 

In  1946  our  family  moved  to  Dillon,  Montana, 
for  the  summer,  then  back  to  Dubois,  Idaho,  where  I 
received  the  remainder  of  my  education.  In  high 
school  I  excelled  in  sports,  lettering  4  years  in 
basketball,  football  and  baseball,  with  the  mighty 
Bobcats.  Some  of  the  teams  we  played  during  this 
time  span  were:  Ririe,  Roberts,  lona,  Lima,  Idaho 
Falls  Jr.  High  and  others.  I  was  elected  basketball 
king  in  my  sophomore  year.  My  junior  year  I  served 
as  student  body  vice-president  and  president  in  my 
senior  year  at  the  Clark  County  high  school. 
Graduation  was  in  1956,  with  13  in  our  class. 

While  growing  up  in  Clark  County  many 
childhood  memories  go  back  to  the  days  of  trailing 
cattle  from  Dad's  Blue  Creek  ranch,  west  of  Dubois, 
to  the  ranch  in  Kilgore.  Dad  always  managed  to  have 
good  riding  horses. 

There  was  the  time  I  got  to  go  with  dad  and 
my  brothers  by  car  to  Spencer,  then  we  caught  the 
mail,  which  was  being  transported  by  sleigh  in  the 
winter,  to  ride  into  Kilgore  to  the  ranch.  The  mail 
sleigh  was  pulled  by  a  team  of  horses,  and  had  a  cover 
over  it  with  a  stove  in  the  middle,  so  it  was  a  warm 
ride.  The  snow  was  pretty  deep;  the  reason  for  our 
trip  was  to  shovel  snow  off  the  ranch  buildings  to  keep 
them  from  caving  in.  When  the  snow  shoveling  was 
over  we  cut  a  hole  in  the  ice  on  Camas  Creek,  where 
our  old  swimming  hole  was,  and  caught  a  good  mess 
of  fish  to  take  home. 

During  1955  and  1956  I  was  employed  by  the 
Harrop  Brothers,  Cleo  and  Ervin,  working  at  their 
ranch  in  Kilgore,  which  they  had  purchased  from  Dad. 

Delores  Elda  Wilding  and  I  were  married 
January  18,  1957,  at  the  Dubois  Beaver  Creek  LDS 
Church.     We  met  during  our  high  school  days  at 

Dubois. 

Delores  was  born  October  21,  1936,  the  oldest 
daughter  of  Ben  and  Elda  Wilding  at  Rexburg,  Idaho. 
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Her  other   family   members  include:      Faye,   born 
February  26,  1940,  and  Cleo  born  March  17,  1945. 

She  moved  to  Clark  County  with  her  family  in 
1946,  living  at  the  old  Reno  ranch. 

She  attended  school  at  Terreton,  2  years  high 
school  in  Roberts  and  finishing  Jr.  and  Sr.  years  at 
Clark  County  high  school. 

Delores  was  Halloween  Carnival  Queen  in 
1955  at  the  Clark  County  high  school;  that  same  year 
she  graduated  as  class  salutatorian,  with  Donna 
Stoddard  as  valedictorian. 

The  first  four  years  of  our  marriage  I  was 
employed  by  my  father,  "Dee's"  father,  Ben  Wilding 
and  Ervin  Harrop.  I  had  a  chance  to  rent  the  Frankie 
Reno  Ranch  from  Ben  Wilding,  which  we  did,  going 
into  farming  for  ourselves,  thus  was  the  beginning  of 
our  family  ranching  operation. 

"Dee"  and  I  went  to  the  Idaho  Falls  Temple 
March  9,  1965,  and  our  family  was  sealed  for  time 
and  eternity.  At  this  time  we  had  four  children,  Todd 
Ben  born  February  6,  1958;  Tamara  Dee,  born,  June 
22,  1959;  Seth  Spence  born  June  1,  1962,  and 
Kenneth  Gil  born  February  10,  1965.  They  were  all 
born  in  Madison  County,  Rexburg,  Idaho. 

On  March  19,  1965  our  family  made  a  major 
move  to  Dillon,  Montana,  to  a  farm  I  purchased  in 
January  of  that  same  year.  At  the  time  I  was  but  27 
years  of  age,  and  this  was  quite  a  challenge. 

Since  being  in  Dillon  we  have  been  active  in 
the  LDS  church,  where  I  have  served  as  Sunday 
School  president,  councilor  in  bishopric,  bishop  two 
different  times,  and  on  the  high  council,  also  three 
different  times. 

Our  5th  child,  Dyle  Lorn  was  born  July  21, 
1972  at  Madison  County,  Sheridan,  Montana.  At  the 
same  time  I  had  an  accident  on  a  horse  resulting  in 
hospitalization  with  a  broken  back. 

In  July  of  1975  we  sold  our  Montana  ranch 
and  bought  an  80  acre  farm  two  miles  out  of  Dillon. 
Much  to  our  surprise  in  April  of  1987  we  had  to  take 
the  ranch  back.    The  boys  have  been  helping  us. 

At  this  time  we  have  13  grandchildren  and 
expecting  No.  14. 

Dyle  graduated  from  high  school  at 
Beaverhead  County  High.  He  attended  Ricks  College 
in  Rexburg  during  the  1990/1991  term. 

Our  other  four  children  are  married  with 
families,    including:      Todd   Ben   married   Neldene 
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Fitzgerald,  December  1,  1978.  Their  children 
include:  Shelly  Jo,  Ashley,  Tiffany.  They  now  live  in 
Dillon,  Montana  where  Todd  is  employed  as  an 
electrician. 

Tamara  Dee  married  Odell  Albert  Christman, 
October  4,  1979.  They  now  live  in  Lowden, 
Washington,  where  he  manages  an  alfalfa  seed  farm 
for  owners  from  California.  Children  are:  Daniel 
Albert,  Alisa  Dee,  Benjamin  Spence,  Shannalee, 
Tyson  Odell,  Aaron  McKay. 

Seth  Spence  married  Pamela  Jean  Prophet, 
December  10,  1983.  They  had  three  children: 
Shawndra  Dee,  Colt  Prophet,  and  Whitney  Pam. 
Seth's  family  live  on  our  ranch  north  of  Dillon  helping 
us.  Seth  has  a  degree  in  Ag.  Business,  which  really 
helps  out. 

Kenneth  Gil  married  Susan  Rene  Olsen,  July 
19,  1986,  and  have  two  sons,  Ky David  and  Kal 
Rawlins.  They  are  also  helping  on  the  ranch.  Gil 
studied  at  Wyoming  Tech  at  Laramie  and  is  our 
mechanic. 
COMPILED  BY  SPENCE  STODDARD 


MISCELLANEOUS  PHOTOS 
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JOHN  STOEHR 


Elena  Maria  &  Fernando  Rodriguez  (1992) 


John.  Ethel.  Raymond.  Shirley 

We,  John  and  Ethel  Stoehr,  arrived  in  Dubois 
on  the  midnight  train  from  Butte,  Montana,  September 
in  1928,  and  were  met  by  Dan  Benner  in  his  Maxwell 
car.  We  were  housed  in  the  cooks  quarters  at  the 
U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station.  Imagine  the 
consternation  of  a  person  raised  in  the  Green 
Mountain  State,  who  woke  up  to  survey  lava  rock  and 
sage  brush.  Only  a  few  of  the  deeper  holes  at  High 
Bridge  had  water  in  them.  We  traveled  the  old  road 
along  the  east  side  of  the  railroad  track,  when  going 
to  Dubois.  The  tracks  were  worn  deep  and  became 
unusable  for  cars  when  the  winter  snows  drifted. 
Then  we  had  to  use  the  bobsled  or  go  horseback. 
Consequently  the  two  women  on  the  station,  my  wife, 
and  Mrs.  Benner  didn't  get  to  town  often. 

When  the  sheep  were  on  the  feedlot  at  Mud 
Lake  in  the  winter  time  the  roads  would  be  drifted 
shut  which  seemed  to  happen  every  year,  except 
1929-30.  Then  the  WPA  built  the  road  west  of  the 
station  buildings  to  highway  91  during  1933-34. 

We  rode  saddle  horses  to  Dubois  and  stabled 
them  at  the  Bill  Ellis  Livery  near  the  "Joe"  Pollock 
Blacksmith  Shop,  caught  the  train  to  Hamer,  and  got 
rooms  at  Manford  Turmans,  over  his  Grocery  Store. 
In  the  morning,  after  breakfast  prepared  by  Mrs. 
Turman  and  her  girls,  we  caught  a  ride  with  the  mail 
sled  to  Mud  Lake. 
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No  doubt  people  wondered  about  the  cement 
silos  at  the  Sheep  Station.  This  was  a  dream  of 
someone  to  grow  and  ensile  sunflowers.  However  one 
crop  every  four  years  made  it  too  expensive.  The 
farm  equipment  was  sold  at  public  auction  in  the  late 

1930's. 

Hay  for  winter  feeding  the  lambs,  was 
purchased  at  Medicine  Lodge  and  hauled  on  sleighs  by 
teamsters,  Dan  Benner  and  Lee  Jeffrey.  It  took  two 
days  for  the  trip  in  1928  and  1929.  They  would  make 
the  trip  over  to  Medicine  Lodge  in  the  morning,  load 
up  in  the  afternoon  and  stay  in  a  camp  over  there  at 
night,  and  make  the  trip  to  the  station  and  unload  the 

next  day. 

Some  of  the  dry  land  settlers  employed  at  the 
station  were  Max  Hohman,  "Fred"  Powell,  Henry 
Rasmussen,  Walter  and  Owen  Phillips,  "Tom" 
Maloney,  Lee  Jeffrey,  and  brother,  Percy,  who 
homesteaded  in  Upper  Monteview  area. 

Descendants  employed  were  Gladys  Hensley, 
Powell  boys,  "Bud"  Rasmussen,  Jay  Lemons,  "Tom" 
and  "Pete"  Maloney. 

Superintendents  at  the  station  were  "Mac" 
McWhorter,  "Bill"  Denecke,  John  Cooper,  and 
Stanley  Smith,  until  he  was  transferred  to  Washington 
D.C.  in  1941. 

A  Superintendent  was  not  in  charge  after  the 
laboratory  was  established,  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
Station  became  known  as  a  Director  in  Charge. 

PEOPLE  AND  BUSINESS 

Cooks  in  order  at  the  Sheep  Station  were: 
Mrs.  Gladys  Benner,  Mrs.  Mae  Bridges  (Mrs. 
Spencer  Lawson),  Lily  Ockerman  (Mrs.  Lee  Jeffery), 
Amy  Beauregard,  Ma  Nance,  Mrs.  Helen  Dunn. 
Clerks  were:  Emil  Bannic,  Andy  Anderson,  Mr. 
Darby,  Chester  Schaefer  assisted  by  Roy  Harrison, 
Mrs.  Henry  Keller,  Mrs.  Glen  Taylor,  (war  years) 
"Chet"  Schaefer 

Wool  Lab  Technicians  were:  Elroy  Poole 
assisted  by  Henry  Keller,  "Tom"  Watkins  during  war, 
Lowell  Wilson 

Geneticists  were:  Clair  E.  Terrill,  Otis  Emik, 
George  Bidwell,  Earl  Wiggins,  S.  Keith  Ercanbrack. 

DUTCH  FLAT  AREA 

There  were  still  a  few  sheds  on  Dutch  Flat, 
south  of  Dubois  and  the  abandoned  dry  farms  were 


mainly   grazed   by    Laird's   sheep.      Many   of  the 
buildings  were  moved  to  Hamer. 

MEDICINE  LODGE 

Until  you  arrived  at  Medicine  Lodge,  farms 
West  and  Southwest  of  Medicine  Lodge  were  all  open 
grazing,  with  Blue  Creek  ranch  fenced,  as  were 
buildings  at  Lidy  Hot  Springs. 

WINTER  RANGE  (SHEEP  STATION) 

There  were  no  fences  from  the  stations  winter 
range  on  Smokey,  Rocky,  Kelly  and  Gallagher 
Canyons  until  arrival  to  Monteview. 

SPENCER 

"Pete"  Lawson  had  a  grocery  store  east  of  the 
Oregon  Shortline  tracks  in  Spencer  until  it  burned 
down  with  some  of  the  Wood  Live  Stock  buildings, 
then  Spencer  Lawson  built  his  grocery  store  on  the 
west  side  of  the  new  highway.  After  the  breakup  of 
Wood  Live  Stock  Co.,  Mr  Hardy  built  his  store  and 
garage  north  of  Spencer,  to  accommodate  customers 
with  24  hour  service. 

DUBOIS 

People  and  businesses  in  Dubois  in  the  late 
1920  and  I930's  were:  Bill  Miller--had  a  dairy  farm 
north  of  the  city  limits,  and  sold  milk  to  people  in 
town.  Lois  Soss—  was  night  agent  at  the  depot,  John 
Pratt—  salty  day  agent,  "Sid"  Johnson- 
accommodating  barber,  Meeker—  was  the  dentist  Roy 
Matsamura—  had  a  hotel  and  grocery  store  near  depot, 
"Joe"  Pollock-blacksmith,  everything  but  spreading 
chesmut  tree.  "Bill"  Ellis—  had  a  livery  barn,  hotel, 
and  telephone  office  was  in  the  hotel,  next  to  where 
the  Ellis  Memorial  American  Legion  Hall  is  now. 
The  Hotel  has  since  burnt  down.  "Ed"  Palmer— ran 
grocery  store  southwest  of  the  depot,  later  used  the 
Meeker  building.  "Jim"  Paul  and  Jessie— ran  the 
Legion  Cafe  and  Pool  Hall.  "Ray"  Best  and  Wilbur 
Elliot-  ran  the  Pilot  Cash  Store.  "Ren"  Willis-ran 
Ford  Garage  and  Texaco  Service  Station.  Judge  Edie- 
-ran  the  Edie  Hotel.  There  was  a  Chinese  restaurant 
in  the  building  later  used  by  Paul  Stoltz— for  a  Pool 
Hall  (now  Sage  Bar).  The  bank  had  already-folded; 
"Bill"  Garretson— had  the  elevator  and  coal  business. 
Harry  Rayner— was  the  Sheriff  of  Clark  County. 

In  the  early  days  the  American  Legion  met  in 
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the  upstairs  room  west  of  the  old  Edie  Hotel,  the 
building  now  owned  by  Sills.  They  held  dances  in 
Meeker  Hall,  now  tlie  Chevrolet  Garage  that  was 
owned  by  "Jim"  Laird  family.  I  remember  having 
some  get-to-gethers  with  friends  in  the  basement  of  the 
Fremont  Cash  Store,  operated  by  "Ray"  Best  and 
Wilber  Elliot.  Some  of  the  names  I  recall  were: 
"Ray"  Best,  Harry  Harn,  "Ren"  Willis,  Harry  Rayner, 
Wilbur  Elliot,  Walter  Phillips,  Spencer  Lawson. 

The  Laird  family  filled  the  schools  and 
dominated  the  Republican  politics  in  Dubois;  the 
Burnside  brothers  and  Palmers  were  the  prominent 
Democrats. 


OUR  FAMILY 

John  and  Ethel  raised  two  children,  Raymond 
and  Shirley,  while  living  at  the  Sheep  Station.  Both 
children  attended  school  in  Dubois,  and  graduated 
from  the  Dubois  High  School.  They  continued  their 
education,  and  Raymond  also  served  in  the  U.S. 
Navy.  Raymond  resides  in  Erena,  Wisconsin,  and 
daughter,  Shirley,  now  Mrs.  George  Egerton,  lives 
with  her  family  in  Enfiled,  Connecticut.  (Pg.  1002) 

John  was  born  February  11,  1900,  at  EckJey, 
Iowa,  the  son  of  Herman  and  Mary  Sauter  Stoehr. 

He  graduated  from  the  Eckley  public  schools, 
and  attended  Iowa  State  University.  He  received  his 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  animal  husbandry  in 
June  1923.  He  served  in  the  army  in  World  War  I. 
After  graduating  from  the  university,  he  worked  with 
the  USDA  at  the  U.S.  Morgan  House  Farm  in 
Middlebury,  Vermont,  for  5  years,  then  came  to 
Dubois  in  September,  1928. 

On  August  20,  1924,  he  married  Ethel 
Bingham  at  Middlebury,  Vermont. 

Ethel  was  born  September  14,  1900. 

Ethel  died  March  20,  1951,  at  Dubois. 
Services  were  conducted  at  the  Idaho  Falls  Trinity 
Methodist  church.  The  Eastern  Star  memorial  rites 
were  conducted  by  Bright  Star  chapter  No.  59,  Order 
of  Eastern  Star,  Dubois,  of  which  she  was  a  member. 
She  was  buried  at  Middlebury,  Vermont. 

John  was  a  member  of  the  American  Legion 
of  Dubois  and  the  Sawtooth  Barracks  World  War  I 
Veterans  of  Boise. 

He  was  a  member  of  Fortitude  Lodge  of  the 


A.F.  and  A.M.  No.  76  at  Dubois.  He  served  as 
worshipful  master  in  1936  to  1956.  He  joined  the 
Union  Chapter  of  the  Eastern  Star  No.  59  order  of 
Eastern  Star  at  Dubois  and  served  as  worthy  patron  of 
this  chapter. 

He  belonged  to  the  Scottish  Rite  Bodies  and 
the  El-Korah  Shrine  Temple  of  Boise.  After  his 
retirement  from  the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station, 
he  lived  in  Caldwell  from  1957  to  1974  and  then  in 
September  of  1974  moved  to  Boise. 

John  married  Jessie  S.  Taylor  of  Spencer, 
April  28,  1952  at  Elko,  Nevada  after  the  death  of  his 
first  wife.  Jessie  was  a  member  of  the  prominent 
Taylor  family  of  Spencer  and  Kilgore  areas.  She  was 
employed  for  a  time  also  at  the  Sheep  Station. 


John  &  Jessie 

Jessie  passed  away  just  prior  to  the  Clark 
County  Centennial  Celebration  in  June  of  1990.  She 
and  her  brothers  and  families  had  planned  a  Taylor 
Family  Reunion  in  conjunction  with  the  Centennial  in 
Dubois  as  directed  by  a  niece,  Ann  Lindley  of 
Meridian.  The  family  did  go  ahead  with  the  reunion 
and  took  part  in  all  the  activities.  John  and  Jessie 
lived  in  Caldwell,  then  moved  to  Boise,  where  he 
passed  away  several  years  prior  to  her  death,  and  just 
prior  to  compiling  this  history.  John  and  Jessie  are 
both  buried  in  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

COMPILED  BY  .JOHN  STOEIIR 
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HERBERT  MORTON  STOOPS 


Baling  Hav  on  Stoops  Ranch 

Mr.  Stoops  was  one  of  the  major  illustrator- 
painters  of  the  first  half  of  the  Twentieth  century. 
The  deep  understanding  of  the  West  inherent  in  his 
realistic  action  -  filled  paintings  was  well  rooted  in 
his  own  hfe. 

Born  in  Idaho  in  1887,  his  father  was  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  and  the  family  moved 
continuously  through  Idaho  during  his  early  years.  In 
1898,  when  Herbert  Stoops  was  11  years  of  age,  his 
father  purchased  a  ranch  at  Kilgore,  Idaho,  just  60 
miles  from  western  Yellowstone  Park.  He  grew  up 
handling  horses  and  cattle,  soaking  up  the  atmosphere 
of  the  real,  authentic  frontier-west.  Indians  he  had 
close  at  hand  to  observe  and  file  away  in  his 
remarkable  memory,  for  use  later  in  his  many 
illustrations  and  paintings.  He  became  one  of  the 
outstanding  artists  for  books  and  magazines, 
specializing  in  western  stories,  both  real  and  fictional. 

He  graduated  from  Utah  State  College, 
obtaining  a  position  in  the  art  department  of  the  "San 
Francisco  Call,"  working  as  an  illustrator-reporter  in 
the  company  of  Maynard  Dixon  and  others.  He 
became  a  staff  artist  for  the  "Chicago  Tribune."  Soon 
he  was  being  commissioned  to  do  illustrations  for 
national  magazines  as  an  authority  on  Western  frontier 
life. 

In  1915  when  tiie  war  with  Germany  was 
threatening,   he  entered   Officer's  Training  at  Fort 


Sheridan.  Witii  the  outbreak  of  war  he  sailed  for 
France  as  an  artillery  officer. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  did  not  return  to  his 
position  with  the  "Chicago  Tribune";  he  began  his 
career  as  a  free-lance  illustrator  and  painter  in  New 
York  City.  Now  he  was  not  only  an  authoritative 
painter  of  the  West,  but  his  war  experiences  gave 
greater  breadth  to  his  subject  matter.  He  also  became 
a  student  of  American  History.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  had  painted  the  17th  of  a  series  of  Blue 
Book  magazine  covers  depicting  historical  episodes  in 
each  of  tiie  48  states. 

He  summered  in  a  rugged  stone  house  which 
he  built  on  Mason's  Island  near  Mystic,  Connecticut. 
It  was  there  that  he  did  some  of  his  finest  work. 

Herbert  served  as  president  of  the  Artist's 
Guild  in  New  York,  was  a  member  of  the  Salmagundi 
Club,  the  Society  of  Illustrators,  and  the  American 
Artist's  Professional  League.  He  was  a  founder 
member  of  the  Mystic  (Conn)  Art  Association  and  also 
served  as  president.  He  prized  highly  his  honorary 
membership  in  the  New  York  Association  of  Veterans 
of  the  French  Foreign  Legion.  He  exhibited  widely  in 
important  national  exhibitions.  Among  the  many 
awards  he  received  is  the  Isidor  Medal  for  his 
painting,  "Anno  Domini,"  at  the  National  Academy 
Exhibition  in  1941. 

COMPILED  KATHARINE  STOOPS  GAUB 


PHILIP  AND  LILA  STOOPS 
AND  DR.  JAMES  COCKRAN 


Josephine.  Herbert.  Robert.  Lila 
(mother).  Margaret.  Kittv.  Philip  (father) 
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Memories  of  the  days  our  family  spent  during 
the  first  ten  summers  of  this  century  are  still  vivid- 
few,  but  perhaps  clear  and  dear,  writes      Stoops. 

My  father  was  born  in  1850  in  Butler  western 
Pennsylvania  to  William  and  Sarah  Cochran  Stoops. 

In  Utah  he  met  and  married  Lila  Morton  in 
1886,  a  young  woman  recently  out  of  Lindenwood 
college  in  St.  Charles,  Missouri;  she  was  a  teacher 
with  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions,  sent 
under  their  aegis  to  Southern  Utah. 

They  had  6  children,  one  died  in  infancy. 

Sometime  in  the  1890's,  our  family  was  joined 
by  an  attractive  young  cousin,  Dr.  James  Cochran,  of 
Maysville,  Kentucky.  At  the  Boston  Conservatory  of 
Music,  he  had  become  an  accomplished  pianist  + 
going  on  to  study  medicine.  Ready  to  practice,  he 
discovered  he  had  indications  of  incipient  T.B.  -  called 
consumption  in  those  days  -  and  sought  the  high  dry 
climate  that  was  his  recommended  cure.  He  located 
his  cousin,  Philip,  and  together  they  must  have 
searched  available  land  until  they  chose  adjoining 
acreages  in  Clark  County,  Idaho  -  some  25  miles  east 
of  Spencer,  the  railway  station  on  the  Oregon  Short 
Line. 

Each  man  built  a  log  cabin  and  barns.  Ours, 
for  the  large  family,  was  practical,  austere,  definitely 
without  frills  -  close  to  an  irrigation  ditch,  "never  go 
near  it,  dear  -  you  might  fall  in."  The  bridge  across 
it  led  to  the  fields  of  sagebrush  and  wild  timothy  hay 
through  which  a  path  made  a  short  cut  to  Cousin 
James'.  Now,  there  was  a  house  with  frills  -  long, 
roomy,  two  stairways  to  the  upstairs  whose  several 
bedroom  walls  were  covered  with  Harrison  Fisher 
paintings  from  the  covers  of  Cosmopolitan.  Outside 
was  a  fine  big  vegetable  garden,  +  a  big  "root  cellar" 
for  storing  fruits,  vegetables  +  great  pans  of  gauze- 
covered  creamy  milk.  Beyond  that  was  a  sweet 
willow-bordered  creek- wide  and  shallow  with  bridges 
from  which  to  sit  and  fish  for  trout.  There  were 
corrals,  and  a  huge  barn  filled  with  fragrant  timothy 
hay,  a  bunk  house,  and  a  fascinating  circular  building, 
roofed,  that  sheltered  livestock  from  heavy  weather. 
This  had  openings  without  doors,  sheltered  by  a 
second  outside  wall,  much  wider  than  the  opening, 
which  kept  the  storm  from  blowing  inside.  The 
animals  found  this  corridor  and  kept  warm  in  their 
huddle  inside  with  hay  magically  provided.  This  was 
to  me  a  fascinating  place,  ingeniously  planned  with 


those  protected  doorways.  Hundreds  of  graceful  barn 
swallows  seemed  to  like  it  too. 

The  men  who  worked  there  were  young,  lean, 
laughing  fellows.  I  wonder  if  I  can  recall  a  few 
names:  the  Frederiksen  boys,  Roscoe  Smith,  Steve 
Petersen,  and  Ernest  Conrad  the  only  one  who  lived 
there  all  year  round.  Once,  on  a  short  vacation  trip, 
he  bought  back  a  never  ending  sensation,  a 
phonograph,  with  a  morning  glory  horn  and  cylinder 
records.  I  remember  those  words  and  tunes,  to  this 
day;  "Silver  Threads  Among  the  Gold"  sung  by  Miss 
Marie  Morrell,  "Peaches  and  Cream"  by  Ada  Jones 
and  Len  Spencer,  "The  Shadow  of  the  Pines",  (now 
there  was  a  ballad  to  tear  the  heart)  "Rudolph  and 
Rosie  at  the  Roller  Rink"  which  Horace  Lilleston  and 
I  used  to  do  at  any  whisper  of  a  request  when  we  were 
5  and  6.  And  oh  yes,  there  was  the  "Preacher  and 
the  Bear." 

Cousin  James  had  visitors  every  summer  from 
Kentucky,  who  loved  the  place. 

The  Eastern  guests  and  the  Stoops  family  and 
the  Lillestons  and  friends  from  nearby  homes  in 
Kilgore  united  in  many  a  moonlight  hay  ride,  or 
picnic,  or  dance  at  the  Cochran  place.  How  we  sang 
as  we  rode,  tucked  in  wagons  full  of  sweet-smelling 
hay,  "Stars  of  the  Summer  Night,"  "Kentucky  Babe," 
:Sweetand  Low,"  "Juanita",  "Annie  Laurie",  "Love's 
Old  Sweet  Song"  and  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  of  course. 
My  father's  fine  tenor  voice  and  all  the  others  in 
harmony  made  music  I'll  never  forget.  Schubert's 
Serenade  should  always  be  sung  under  an  Idaho 
summer  moon. 

Parley  Bennett,  and  an  older  man,  I  think  his 
name  was  "Bunch"  Glover,  whittled  chains  and 
whistles  ft"om  willow  branches. 

And  the  dances,  how  I  wished  I  were  older 
and  could  stay  up  'til  the  parties  ended.  Everyone  in 
the  Kilgore  area  had  a  telephone-part  of  the  multi- 
party line-so  the  word  could  be  spread  in  almost 
instant  communication.  Whatever  excuse  came  up  for 
an  impromptu  party  at  Cousin  James'  was  seized  up 
on  for  instance:  there  was  a  well  under  the  floor  of 
his  living  room  with  a  trap  door  we  were  never 
allowed  to  open  alone.  One  day  someone  spilled  a 
little  melted  newly  rendered  lard  while  carrying  it  in 
a  bucket  tightly  covered,  to  place  in  the  cool  area 
under  the  floor.  Was  that  spilling  a  matter  for 
distress?    Don't  you  believe  it  -  I  saw  the  idea  with 
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my  very  own  6  year-old  eyes  as  it  was  bom  and  grew. 
Someone  wrapped  a  cloth  around  the  broom  and 
spread  that  little  spill  thinly  over  the  floor,  maybe 
even  adding  a  bit  to  cover  the  whole  area.  Someone, 
no  doubt  Cousin  James,  was  instantly  winding  the  bell 
on  the  phone,  summoning  a  fiddle  player  or  two,  and 
telling  everyone  along  the  line  to  "come  over  tonight". 
There  was  bustle  in  the  kitchen  and  presently  nice 
smells  of  baking.  Someone  was  teaching  a  little 
brother  to  do  the  Varsovieune-humming  "Put  your 
Httle  foot  right  there." 

By  the  time  the  teams  drove  up  after  supper 
everyone  was  scrubbed  and  shiny,  flounces  were  all  in 
order,  cider  had  been  brought  in  from  the  outdoor 
cellar,  bouquets  of  camas  or  other  flowers  were 
gracing  the  pushed  back  long  dining  table,  the  fiddles 
were  tuning  up,  the  visitors  were  greeting  the  Kilgore 
guests,  and  the  party  was  on,  laughter  and  pretty  girls 
and  Ulting  music.  So  irresistible  were  the  polkas  that 
even  the  shyest  young  fellows  were  soon  bending  from 
the  waist  before  a  partner  sitting  demurely  pretending 
not  to  have  seen  his  approach.  It  didn't  take  a  big 
occasion  to  start  a  party,  a  little  spill  could  do  it,  and 
a  small  summer  visitor  from  Logan,  Utah  would 
remember  it  for  well  over  seventy  years. 

There  was  an  expedition  to  Yellowstone  Park 
for  grownups  at  some  time  each  summer.  Wagons 
were  loaded  with  camping  gear  and  the  youngsters 
staying  behind,  well  supervised,  believe  me,  would 
wave  off  the  adventurers  knowing  there 'd  be  talk  of 
geysers  and  bears,  buffalo  and  elk  in  a  fortnight  or  so. 
On  a  clear  day  we  could  see  the  Tetons  way  off  in  the 
Eastern  sky.  Once,  in  Yellowstone,  my  mother  was 
summoned  from  "our"  camp  to  help  a  sick  woman  in 
a  tent  nearby,  which  of  course  she  undertook  to  do. 
When  this  stranger  recovered  she  gratefully  gave 
mother  a  photograph  of  herself  and  an  account  of  her 
unusual  life.  She  was  Calamity  Jane  -  none  other. 
The  picture  is  often  reproduced  in  western  histories. 

The  children  of  the  Stoops  family  were: 
Herbert  Morton,  born  1887  and  died  1948;  Josephine 
Curtis  1889-1971;  Margaret  Vanderveer  1890-1965; 
Robert  Cochran  1894-1964,  and  Katharine  Gaub  1899- 
?.  We  had  moved  to  Logan,  Utah,  about  January  1, 
1900,  from  Gunnison,  Utah,  where  I  had  recently 
been  born.  When  we  acquired  the  Idaho  land  I  am  not 
sure,  but  perhaps  Virginia  McGovern  Frederiksen, 
Margaret's  life  long  friend  would  recall  when  they 


first  met,  one  summer  in  Kilgore  and  when  our  ranch 
days  began. 

Herbert  loved  every  aspect  of  the  Idaho  life, 
and  even  as  a  boy  took  part  in  the  haying  and  other 
chores.  He  longed  to  be  an  artist  of  the  Charles 
Russell,  Frederick  Remington  traditions.  In  1924,  he 
married  Elise  Borough.  They  lived  the  rest  of  their 
lives  in  New  York. 

Josephine,  the  older  of  my  sisters,  taught 
school  both  in  Idaho  and  Utah. 

When  my  two  pretty  sisters  were  spending 
summers  at  the  Kilgore  ranch,  things  were  always 
happening  to  break  the  monotony;  in  fact,  I  never 
heard  of,  or  felt,  monotony.  The  first  car  I  ever  rode 
in  came  from  Spencer  to  the  ranch,  driven  by  "Hy" 
Spencer,  probably  driving  his  mother  Effie  and  his 
sister  "Dessie"  to  visit  the  ladies  at  our,  or  Cousin 
James'  house.  While  they  were  all  inside,  I  was  given 
a  ride,  with  "Bob"  and  any  other  curious  onlookers, 
by  an  Ogden  high  school  youth,  in  his  Reo  (circa 
1906). 

Another  young  man  who  brought  excitement 
with  him  was  Laurence  Wilson,  who,  on  his 
graduation  from  Washington,  D.C.  college,  was 
given  a  trip  to  visit  their  cousin  James  Cochran,  by  his 
parents.  Outfitted,  probably  by  Abercrombie  and 
Fitch,  in  complete  Dude  attire,  this  poor  young 
tenderfoot  came  alone  to  a  world  of  traps  -  but  I  saw 
him  survive  one  cruel  test  and  hope,  though  I'm  not 
sure,  that  after  that  his  yoke  was  a  little  easier. 

Sometimes  my  sisters  and  brothers  would  ride 
off  on  horseback  toward  the  Beaver  Dams-with  a 
picnic  lunch,  and  "Herb's"  drawing  pad  and  his 
camera.  The  girls  wore  full  riding  skirts,  pleated  and 
divided  for  regular  saddles,  but  long  enough  to  reach 
their  ankles.  They,  and  "Bob"  in  his  gauntlets, 
seemed  very  stylish  to  me,  who  longed  to  grow  older 
faster.  Staying  at  home  with  the  jokes  in  the 
Pathfinder  Weekly,  called  "Lucid  Intervals",  I  would 
memorize  some  funny  anecdotes  to  tell  them  when 
they  returned  with  their  adventurous  tales. 

James  Houston  Cochran,  MD  -trying  to 
describe  the  man  his  neighbors  knew  is  quite  beyond 
someone  who  loved  him  and  admired  him 
inexpressibly  when  she  was  a  child.  Since  there  may 
have  been  no  piano  at  all  in  the  ranch  country,  it's 
probable  that  none  of  his  friends  at  Kilgore  ever  heard 
him  play.      But  when  he  came  to  Logan  to  our 
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Christmas  celebrations,  the  town,  at  least  the  faculty 
people  at  the  College,  showered  him  with  invitations 
and  the  house  was  filled  with  Chopin  and  Liszt  and 
gaiety  and  friends.  He  was  popular,  and  in  his  du 
Maurier  cape  and  silk  hat  and  cane  a  stunning  figure 
of  fashion  as  he  left  for  an  evening  out  at  some  party 
where  his  music  would  be  part  of  the  entertainment. 

But,  in  the  summer  at  the  ranch  he  worked 
hard;  I  can  see  him  pitching  hay,  wiping  his  wet 
forehead  with  a  crumpled  Bandana,  or  listening  with 
interest  to  everyone  who  talked. 

I  never  knew  anyone  who  didn't  like  Dr. 
Cochran,  but  what  do  little  girls  know  of  grownups' 
subtle  undercurrents?  His  Eastern  relatives  and 
friends  seemed  to  have  the  happiest  of  holidays  at  the 
ranch.  I'm  sure  he  was  welcomed  back  in  Maysville, 
Kentucky,  when  in  1910  or  11  he  returned  to  his 
family  and  his  career  that  he  had  laid  aside  for  the 
good  interlude  in  Kilgore,  Clark  County,  Idaho,  where 
his  health  was  restored. 

COMPILED  BY  KATHARINE  STOOPS  GAUB 


FRED  AND  MURIEL  WATSON  STORER 


\  i*.  ^      \    N>.^-S>>-\   V 


Storer  Homesite  -  1918 
Auto-1914  H  L  Burg 

My  father,  Fred  J.  Storer  filed  on  a  homestead 
early  in  the  spring  of  1913,  west  of  Dubois  and  near 
the  sinks  of  Medicine  Lodge. 

He  was  born  at  Croydon,  Utah,  May  1,  1879, 


a  son  of  Joseph  and  Liza  Edwards  Storer,  spending  his 
early  life  in  Utah. 

Father  married  Muriel  Caroline  Watson  at 
Echo,  Utah,  March  20,  1901.  Following  their 
marriage  he  was  engaged  in  farming  and  cattle  raising. 
They  moved  to  Rigby  in  1903,  and  ten  years  later  the 
family  came  to  Dubois. 

Mother  was  born  July  1,  1882. 


Storer  Family.  Fred  center. 

Grandmother  Storer  on  his  right. 

Muriel  on  far  right 

In  early  May  1914,  our  family  consisted  of 
my  mother,  Muriel,  my  brother,  John  and  myself, 
Charles,  along  with  5  or  6  head  of  cattle,  5  horses, 
and  a  few  pet  chickens. 

We  were  a  proud  family  when  we  proved  up 
on  this  ground  June  6,  1918.  The  Storers  were  among 
the  early  settlers  and  farmers  on  lower  Medicine 
Lodge. 


■John  &  Charles 
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One  of  dad's  first  projects  on  the  homestead 
was  building  a  small  two-room  log  house  for  his 
family  and  planting  a  few  trees  to  improve  his  new 
property.  We,  as  a  family,  worked  very  hard  to  break 
up  about  ten  acres  of  sagebrush,  clearing  sage  brush 
and  piling  rocks  to  clear  the  land  for  planting.  Dad 
was  the  first  farmer  in  the  Clark  County  area  to  raise 
seed  potatoes.  He  continued  to  improve  the  farm, 
operating  with  horse-drawn  machinery  for  over  thirty 
years.  He  acquired  numerous  buildings  from  other 
homesteaders  of  the  area  who  were  forced  to  leave 
their  properties,  due  to  drought  conditions.  One  of 
these  buildings  was  possibly  the  old  Cottonwood 
School  building  that  sat  in  his  field. 

Life  on  the  farm  was  far  from  easy;  we  were 
located  some  five  miles  west  and  one  mile  south  of 
Dubois.  Here  we  had  to  haul  most  of  our  water  either 
from  Dubois  or  from  the  Medicine  Lodge  creek, 
which  was  also  several  miles  from  our  home,  and 
there  was  no  electricity. 

Dad  enjoyed  raising  the  first  registered 
Holstein  cattle  in  the  county.  In  later  years  he  ran  a 
few  head  of  sheep.  One  of  his  neighbors,  Stacy  Bond 
and  family,  came  over  to  assist  during  shearing 
several  times.  Fred  constructed  a  wooden  frame  to 
hold  the  big  wool  sack,  then  someone  would  climb  up 
and  get  in  the  sack  to  stomp  down  the  wool.  Bond's 
daughter,  Bonnie,  being  about  nine  years  old,  decided 
to  help  out.   She  had  to  be  helped  out  of  the  sack. 

My  mother  always  gathered  the  wool  on  the 
fences  after  the  sheep  had  trailed  through  on  the  old 
CCC  road.   She  made  many  quilts  with  this  wool. 

My  mother,  Muriel  was  a  person  who  made 
friends  easily.  She  helped  the  farm  considerably  with 
her  pretty  rock  flower  beds  near  their  home.  She  was 
noted  for  her  many  beautiftil  hand-made  quilts,  and 
enjoyed  sharing  them  with  her  friends  and  family. 

We  boys  attended  school  in  Dubois,  where  we 
were  active  in  high  school  sports  and  played  on  the 
main  teams. 

I,  Charles,  stayed  and  helped  on  the  farm  for 
several  years.  I  then  married  and  moved  to  Blackfoot, 
Idaho,  to  raise  my  family. 

John  also  helped  on  the  farm,  then  married 
and  moved  to  St.  Anthony,  Idaho,  where  he  raised  his 
family. 

My  father  served  as  County  Commissioner 


for  twenty  years,  and  after  retiring  from  the  farm, 
served  as  Justice  of  Peace  in  Dubois. 

In  1946  he  sold  the  farm  to  H.R.  Webster, 
then  purchased  a  small  home  in  Dubois  on  Thomas 
Ave.  due  south  of  the  Security  State  Bank.  The  home 
was  later  purchased  by  John  Armitage  and  his  wife, 
Eileen.  My  father  was  employed  in  the  State  Liquor 
Store  located  in  the  front  end  of  the  Theo  Theatre  on 
Main  Street.  This  building  is  now  a  part  of  the  Senior 
Citizen  Building  of  the  American  Legion  on  main 
street. 

My  father  died  October  18,  1958  at  St. 
Anthony,  while  my  mother  passed  away  May  23,  1957 
at  Rigby.  Both  were  buried  at  the  Rigby  Pioneer 
Cemetery. 

Due  to  my  health,  my  wife,  Gladys  Chandler 
Storer,  and  I  are  living  in  Mesa,  Arizona,  and 
enjoying  the  beautiful  weather. 

John  and  his  wife,  Millie  Roberts,  also  are 
living  in  the  Mesa  area. 

COMPILED  BY  CHARLES  STORER 


BEATRICE  GARD^fER  STRAUBHOAR 

WTien  we  attended  the  Rattle  Snake  School, 
located  between  Spencer  and  Kilgore,  there  weren't 
very  many  students.  I  was  the  only  student  in  my 
class,  but  actually  I  feel  that  I  learned  more  that  way. 

I,  Beatrice  Gardner  Straubhoar,  was  the 
daughter  of  Elvaretta  Peterson  and  Parley  A.  Gardner. 
I  was  born  July  28,  1905,  in  Rexburg,  Idaho. 

My  family  lived  on  a  cattle  ranch  midway 
between  Spencer  and  Kilgore.  They  called  it  the 
Halfway  Ranch.  We  raised  cattle  and  some  sheep. 
Mother  sold  butter,  cheese,  and  milk. 

Our  home  had  a  telephone  that  fastened  to  the 
wall,  wood  heat  and  cook  stove,  gas  lights,  outside 
toilet,  and  a  creek  that  ran  by  near  our  house  where 
we  obtained  our  water. 

In  the  winter  there  was  always  plenty  of  snow. 
We  enjoyed  going  to  church  or  to  town  in  the  big 
sleigh,  with  hay  or  straw  in  the  beds  and  blankets  over 
us.   It  was  also  fun  to  go  sledding  or  skiing  down  the 
hillside  and  over  fences. 
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During  the  Summer  we  looked  forward  to  the 
Fourth  of  July  celebrations  at  Kilgore.  They  had 
sports,  races,  a  small  rodeo,  and  a  dance  in  the 
evening. 

We  attended  the  LDS  church  at  Kilgore  most 
of  the  time.  My  father,  Parley  Gardner,  was  the 
Sunday  School  Superintendent  along  with  Mrs. 
Charles  Campbell.  Later  there  was  a  Sunday  School 
in  Idmon. 

For  teeth  check-ups  or  treatment  we  were 
taken  to  Dubois.  Most  minor  sickness  was  cured  at 
home. 

One  of  my  hobbies  is  keeping  a  day-by-day 
diary  for  the  past  20  years.  I  also  like  to  make  baby 
quilts  and  doll  quilts  for  the  great  grand  daughters. 

I  now  live  in  Nampa,  Idaho. 

COMPILED  BY  BEATRICE  GARDNER  STRAUBHOAR 


JOHN  STRINGER 


John  On  His  Horse  (right) 

John  Stringer  left  his  home  in  North  Carolina 
and  arrived  in  Spencer,  Idaho  as  a  very  young  lad 
with  one  dime  in  his  pocket.  He  bought  a  post  card 
and  wrote  his  mother  he  had  made  the  trip  O.K. 

He  was  bom  June  23,  1898,  in  Jefferson 
County,  N.C.   He  moved  to  Spencer,  Idaho  in  1912. 

His  first  job  was  working  for  Mr.  Hardy  on 
the  "Hump"  ditch  west  of  Kilgore,  for  Wood  Live 


Stock  Company. 

Sometime  later  he  lived  in  Dillon,  Montana. 
He  also  worked  for  the  Portland  Cattle  and  Loan 
Company.  He  lived  in  Weiser,  Idaho  and  Ontario, 
Oregon  before  moving  to  Nyssa,  Oregon,  in  1943. 
Here  he  became  an  active  rancher  raising  cattle,  sheep 
and  thoroughbred  horses. 

He  married  Elizabeth  Jackson  on  July  2,  1943, 
in  Dillon,  Montana. 

He  bought  land  at  Spencer,  the  Spring  Creek 
Ranch  and  the  Sheridan  Ranch  from  the  Wood  Live 
Stock  Company  in  Camas  Meadows.  It  was  quite  an 
impressive  site  to  see  his  cattle  unload  at  the  Spencer 
Stockyards,  then  trail  to  these  summer  grazing  areas, 
then  back  again  in  the  late  fall  for  shipping.  He 
maintained  his  headquarters  in  Nyssa,  using  the  Idaho 
property  for  summer  range  for  the  livestock  holdings 
he  developed.  John  chose  to  sell  this  property  in 
1966. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Eagles  Lodge  in 
Nyssa  and  also  the  Elks  Lodge  in  Boise. 

Many  happy  and  relaxing  times  were  spent  at 
Sheridan  by  John  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  and  their  two 
children  Sue  and  John. 

John  passed  away  at  the  age  of  85,  April  9, 
1984  at  Nyssa,  Oregon  at  his  home.  Interment  was  at 
Nyssa  Cemetery. 

COMPILED  BY  MRS.  .lOHN  (ELIZABETH)  STRINGER 


PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  BOGARDUS  STRONG 

Professor  William  Bogardus  Strong  served  the 
town  of  Dubois  in  many  capacities  during  the  years  he 
lived  there.  He  was  a  Notary  Public,  City  Clerk, 
Probate  Judge,  and  County  School  Superintendent  at 
various  times. 

He  came  to  Dubois  in  1915  from  Pullman, 
Washington,  where  he  had  been  a  Professor  of  music 
and  director  of  the  band  at  Washington  State 
University.  When  he  arrived  at  Dubois,  he  filed  on 
land,  then  a  part  of  Fremont  County.  Afterwards  he 
relinquished  his  claim,  but  again  filed  on  other 
additional  land.  He  became  a  clerk  in  the  Dubois 
bank;  subsequently  took  up  a  Fire  Insurance  business, 
and  was  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Federal  Farm 
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Loan  Association. 

He  was  a  tall,  and  a  very  distinguished 
gentleman,  whose  presence  in  Dubois  enriched  the 
lives  of  many  people.  He  served  frequentiy  as  a  guest 
speaker  for  high  school  assemblies.  He  composed  a 
song  about  Idaho  and  frequentiy  wrote  pertinent 
articles  for  the  weekly  paper.  He  could  always  be 
depended  upon  to  make  some  appropriate  remarks  for 
any  public  occasions. 

Strong  took  every  opportunity  to  encourage 
young  people  to  pursue  tiie  quest  for  an  education. 
He  was  probably  the  most  scholarly  citizen  of  this  area 
during  the  years  that  he  made  his  home  there. 

He  was  born  July  16,  1860  in  Erie  County  in 
Pennsylvania.  His  father  died  in  1861  and  his  mother 
in  1900. 

As  a  young  lad  he  sold  papers  and  blacked 
boots  on  the  streets  of  New  York,  City,  Boston  and 
other  places.  He  saved  his  moved  and  acquired  a 
course  of  study  in  Cazenovia  Seminary  of  New  York, 
graduating  in  1879,  prior  to  this  he  taught  school  at 
sixteen  years  of  age.  Afterward  he  attended  Syracuse 
University  and  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Tennessee  with  the  class  of  1882. 

He  married  Miss  Kuria  Long  in  July,  1893. 
They  had  three  children.  Mrs  Strong  was  a  teacher  of 
voice  culture;  Professor  Strong  also  was  a  musician 
and  composer. 

COMPILED      BY     THORA      SWANSTRUM 
HAlVffiURG/NEWSPAPER 


DENNIS  "DEN"  SULLIVAN 


Nephi  Savage.  "Ed"  Rav.  S.K.Clark. 

.lobe  Richardson,  n.R.  Sullivan. 

"Herb"  Godfrey.  "Rd"  Drown 


"Den"  operated  Lidy  Hot  Springs  for  several 
years  during  the  late  40's  and  early  50's. 

He  was  well  known  for  his  sense  of  humor, 
that  was  one  of  a  kind.  He  always  had  a  witty 
remark  for  people  with  whom  he  liked  to  visit. 

As  neighbors,  we  visited  quite  often;  he  would 
come  over  just  to  visit,  or  stop  on  his  way  to  Dubois, 
when  we  lived  at  Blue  Creek.  Ross  and  I  would  go 
over  swimming  several  evenings  a  week;  often,  if  he 
was  busy,  we  would  help  him  out.  When  he  had 
dances  we  were  always  there  to  help,  as  well  as  on  a 
busy  Sunday  afternoon  of  swimmers.  Payment  for 
working  hours  was  free  swimming  or  a  case  of  pop. 
The  pool,  and  hot  baths,  were  quite  a  treat,  even  in 
the  winter,  since  our  home  had  no  running  water  or 
electricity. 

One  day  at  the  Blue  Creek  Ranch  "Den"  was 
helping  us  move  a  refrigerator  into  the  house.  We 
were  all  having  quite  a  struggle  hanging  on  to  it. 
"Den"  said,  "I  don't  know  why  something  like  this 
that  you  move  all  the  time,  doesn't  have  handles,  but 
a  coffin  you  move  once,  has  handles  all  around  it." 

While  at  Lidys  swimming  one  day,  three 
ladies  from  Medicine  Lodge  were  there,  Bernice 
Berry,  Harriet  Shenton,  and  Helen  Bond.  "Den" 
asked  if  they  would  like  to  have  some  cats  he  wanted 
to  get  rid  of.  Harriet  inquired  as  to  what  kind  they 
were.  "Den's"  reply  was,  "The  kind  that  buttons 
down  the  front." 

Lidy  Hot  Springs  was  well  known  for  its  share 
of  rattiesnakes.  "Den"  had  a  theory  that  blowsnakes 
would  get  rid  of  the  mice,  so  he  was  always  catching 
snakes  to  put  under  the  dance  hall  to  get  rid  of  them. 
One  time,  I,  Bonnie,  stepped  out  of  the  dressing  room 
ready  for  my  swim,  when  I  met  a  snake  near  die  pool. 
I  don't  know  who  was  the  most  surprised,  but  the 
snake  dove  into  the  pool.  The  swimmers  gave  the 
snake  room  to  get  out  of  the  warm  pool. 

Winter  weather  brought  in  a  rough  storm  and 
several  ranchers  decided  to  see  if  their  horses 
survived.  Riders  were  "Den",  "Dan"  Thomas,  "Ray" 
Fayle  and  HoUis  Shenton.  After  considerable 
difficulties  they  located  the  horses,  only  to  find  all 
were  dead,  but  one  horse  and  a  colt.  One  by  one, 
tiiey  turned  them  over  to  locate  brands,  finding  most 
of  them  belonged  to  "Ray",  who  finally  cried  like  a 
baby.  "Den"  said,  "Well,  "Ray",  it  looks  like  you'll 
need  a  four  horse  team  and  a  basket  rack  to  gather 
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your  horses."  A  closer  route  out  of  the  Deep  Creek 
area  was  to  go  through  the  Kline  ranch  fence,  which 
did  not  appeal  to  "Ray,"  because  they  would  need  to 
come  out  of  the  canyon  and  ride  right  by  the  house. 
"Den"  jokingly  said  ,"if  that  old  man  gives  us  any 
trouble,  I'll  just  pull  out  my  little  pop  gun  and  make 
him  a  set  of  button  holes  his  wife  can't  sew  up." 
Then  "Ray"  was  scared. 

One  winter  in  the  early  days,  "Den"  Sullivan 
was  staying  alone  in  his  cabin  near  Boulder  Springs. 
He  had  been  away  riding  all  day  and  came  home  late 
that  night. 

After  putting  up  his  horse,  he  started  toward 
his  cabin.  It  was  cold,  in  fact  20  below  zero,  and  the 
light  dry  snow  crunched  under  his  feet.  As  he  came 
to  the  door,  he  heard  a  noise  inside  his  cabin. 
Instantly  alerted,  he  stopped.  Wild  animals  were 
plentiful  in  this  country  and  cougars  not  at  all 
uncommon. 

It  was  one  of  those  nights  so  black  that  you 
could  push  the  dark  back.  "Den"  lit  a  match;  the  door 
was  closed.  Striking  another  match,  he  studied  the 
tracks  to  see  if  he  could  determine  what  kind  of 
animal  had  taken  over  his  cabin.  The  wind  had  blown 
the  loose  snow  filling  the  tracks  until  it  was  impossible 
to  distinguish  them. 

A  thud  sounded  from  inside  the  cabin,  and 
"Den"  backed  up  a  little.  The  cold  wind  blew  and 
sifted  the  snow  around  his  boots.  He  decided  it  was 
too  cold  to  spend  the  night  out  of  doors.  Either  he,  or 
his  unknown  guest,  was  going  to  enjoy  the  warmth  of 
his  cabin  that  night,  and  it  wasn't  going  to  the  animal, 
if  he  could  help  it. 

He  carefully  prepared  a  small  handful  of 
matches  so  that  the  heads  were  all  even.  With  his  six- 
gun  in  his  hand,  he  kicked  open  the  door  and  at  the 
same  time  struck  his  matches.  He  saw  the  startle  face 
of  an  old  white  horse,  that  blinked  foolishly  at  him  in 
the  flickering  light. 

On  November  19,  1955,  "Den"  passed  away 
at  his  home  at  Lidys.  He  is  buried  in  the  Dubois 
Cemetery. 

COMPILED      BY      BONNIE      STODDARD/HARRIET 
SHENTON/GLADYS  CAMPBELL 


FRANKLIN  W.  AND  LOIS 
MALONEY  SULLIVAN 


Franklin  &  Lois 

Named  as  Clark  County  1987  Roundup 
Rodeo  Grand  Marshall  and  Pioneer  Queen  were  a 
husband  and  wife  team,  Franklin  and  Lois  Sullivan  of 
Warm  Creek.  Clark  county  has  been  home,  where 
they  were  both  born  and  raised. 

Franklin  was  born  at  Winsper,  west  of 
Dubois,  April  6,  1920,  at  the  home  of  his 
grandparents,  John  L.  and  Rose  Winsper.  Winspers 
operated  the  Post  Office,  store,  and  a  gas  pump  in  this 
community.  Franklin  was  the  oldest  son  of  the  late 
Frank  and  Marion  Sullivan. 

The  Sullivan  family  ranch  was  homesteaded  in 
1884,  by  both  his  grandfather  and  dad,  having  been  in 
the  family  106  years  as  of  1990  . 

When  the  boys  became  of  school  age,  their 
mother,  Marion,  taught  Franklin  and  his  brother, 
"Tom"  for  two  years  at  home,  until  the  community 
organized  a  school  at  Warm  Creek  in  1929.  Their 
home  tutoring  also  included  music;  their  mother  was 
an  accomplished  pianist.  The  building  that  was 
renovated  for  a  school  house  was  orginally  the 
homestead  of  the  Reel  Brothers.  It  was  located  some 
two  miles  above  the  Sullivan  ranch,  and  was  thus 
organized  as  the  Warms  Spring  school  for  their  family 
and  neighboring  cousins,  the  family  of  Mack  and 
Gertrude  Ellis.  Transportation  to  school  was  walking, 
skiing,  or  horseback.   Franklin  was  in  the  third  grade 
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at  the  age  of  nine  when  it  opened,  with  the  first 
teacher  being  Miss  Anna  CoUine.  As  the  children 
grew  older  they  included  two  years  of  high  school 

studies. 

"Tom"  and  Franklin  came  into  Dubois  to 
complete  the  final  two  years  of  high  school.  They 
both  graduated  from  the  Dubois  High  School,  along 
with  Lx)is  Maloney  in  May,  1939.  There  were  13 
graduates  in  their  class  including:  Virginia  Clark, 
Bobbie  Kuchler,  Dale  G.  Harmon,  Veda  M.  Hoopes, 
Walter  W.  Johnson,  Howard  W.  Ellis,  Elbert  A. 
Landacre,  Harry  T.  Leonardson,  Dora  L.  Small, 
Donald  E.  Rose,  Lois  A.  Maloney,  Franklin  W. 
Sullivan  and  Thomas  E.  Sullivan. 

The  boy's  mother  believed  they  should  obtain 
a  good  education,  thus  they  both,  Franklin  and  "Tom" 
completed  three  years  of  college  in  Pocatello  at  the 
Idaho  Southern  Branch,  after  which  they  returned  to 
operate  the  family  ranch. 

Franklin  married  a  high  school  sweetheart, 
Lois  Maloney,  of  Dubois,  in  Idaho  Falls,  November 
10,  1946. 

Lois  was  bom  March  11,  1922,  at  the 
homestead  of  her  parents,  Thomas  and  Eunice 
Maloney,  some  five  miles  north  of  Dubois,  near 
where  the  Sheep  Station  overpass  is  now  located. 
She  was  born  a  twin;  however,  the  doctor  arrived  too 
late  to  save  her  brother.  She  was  number  seven  in  a 
family  of  10. 

Traveling  to  school  from  the  homestead  was 
by  a  2  wheel  cart  and  donkey;  later  a  bus  was  run  by 
one  of  the  parents.  Their  dad  was  not  at  home  very 
much  as  he  worked  in  the  mines  at  Butte,  Montana. 
About  the  time  Lois  began  the  first  grade,  the  family 
moved  into  Dubois,  purchasing  the  home  that  is  now 
owned  by  Roy  and  Dorothy  Lingo,  which  was  a  two 
story  building  at  the  time.  The  home  was  remodeled 
after  a  fire  in  later  years.  In  high  school  Lois  was 
active  in  debate,  school  plays,  and  also  in 
declamation,  as  she  said,  because  her  mother  made 
her.  Her  first  teacher  was  Miss  Annie  Jefft-ey,  who 
also  taught  all  the  members  of  her  family.  Their  high 
school  graduation  class,  as  she  remembers,  was  one 
of  the  largest  in  Dubois.  After  graduation  she  found 
a  job  in  Pocatello,  as  secretary  for  the  Mutal 
Creamery  for  four  years,  then  secretary  for  Eastern 
Idaho  Production  Credit  (PCA)  for  three  years  until 
her  marriage  to  Franklin. 


Franklin  has  been  very  involved  with 
community  affairs,  being  a  Clark  County  school  board 
member  some  13  years,  and  also  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  Board.  He  was  on  the  ASCS  (Agriculture  and 
Soil  Conservation  Service);  active  as  a  member  of 
Odd  Fellows  Lodge,  where  he  was  Noble  Grand, 
member  of  the  Clark  County  PTA,  the  Rebecca  Lodge 
and  member  of  the  Dubois  Lions  Club.  The  fall  of 
1990  he  went  in  as  the  President  of  the  Dubois  Lions 
Club. 

For  many  years  Franklin  and  "Tom"  traveled 
into  Dubois  bringing  their  mother  into  Rebecca  Lodge, 
and  also  took  part  themselves.  Lois,  being  the  cook, 
always  had  goodies  ready  for  them  to  furnish  at  each 
meeting,  however,  she  usually  stayed  home  with  the 
children  and  kept  the  home  fires  burning,  so  to  speak. 

They  raised  two  fine  children,  Kathy  Sullivan 
Young  of  Shelley  and  Frank  Sullivan  of  Winsper, 
west  of  Dubois.  Even  though  they  lived  a  great 
distance  from  Dubois,  they  saw  that  their  children 
took  part  in  many  school  activities,  such  as  basketball, 
drill  team,  band,  dances  or  whatever. 

They  were  also  involved  with  4-H  projects. 
Kathy  was  interested  in  sewing,  thus  they  would  bring 
her  into  Dubois  to  complete  her  project.  Kathy,  being 
a  hard  worker  herself,  would  work  long  hours  to 
complete  her  sewing  project,  to  cut  down  on  their 
trips  into  town.  Her  4-H  Leader,  Bonnie  Stoddard, 
was  justly  proud  of  her  accomplishments,  and  of  her 
blue  ribbons  at  the  county  and  state  fairs.  Kathy 
continued  her  sewing  and  even  made  her  own  wedding 
dress. 

Franklin  and  Lois  are  justly  proud  of  their  six 
grandchildren,  who  look  forward  to  staying  at  the 
ranch  with  their  grandparents,  as  often  as  possible. 

Fall  Roundup  time  at  the  Sullivan  ranch  is  a 
time  the  family,  as  well  as  a  number  of  friends,  such 
as  Derrell  Ful wider,  enjoy  taking  part. 

As  Kathy  and  Frank  were  reaching  college 
age,  Lois  chose  to  return  to  the  working  staff  and 
became  secretary  at  the  county  agents  office  in  Dubois 
for  Clark  county.  Here  she  worked  for  Steve  Peebles, 
George  Hamilton  and  again  for  Steve,  retiring  in 
1984.  She  was  greatly  involved  with  the  4-H 
program,  where  she  received  special  recognition  for 
her  services  from  the  State.  Lois  was  a  member  of 
the  Clark  county  PTA,  working  as  chairperson  on  the 
calendar  project  for  many  years;  a  member  of  the 
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Clark  County  Extension  Homemakers  Council,  where 
she  was  named  Homemaker  Queen,  and  active  Dubois 
Lions  Club  member. 

Cooking  is  her  hobby  and  therapy,  and  she  is 
probably  one  of  the  best.  Lois  is  noted  for  always 
remembering  birthdays  or  anniversaries,  and  especially 
for  her  warm,  friendly  greeting  and  smile. 

COMPILKl)  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD 


M.F.  "FRANK"  AND  MARION  SULLIVAN 


"Tom".  Frank.  Franklin.  Marion 

"Frank"  was  a  lad  of  ten  years  old,  when  his 
own  father,  Michael  Francis,  Sr,  died,  and  was  buried 
on  the  Sullivan  Middle  Ranch,  which  was  how  the 
original  homestead  was  always  referred  to. 

"Frank"  was  born  March  28,  1882,  at  Park 
City,  Utah,  the  son  of  Michael  Francis  and  Mary 
Catherine  Neville  Sullivan.  His  other  full  brothers 
and  sisters  were:  Warren,  Dennis  R.,  Lee,  Bessie 
(Turnbull),  and  Margaret  (Lingo). 

His  mother  later  married  Robert  Lidy,  moving 
to  Sulphur  Springs,  now  referred  to  as  Lidy  Hot 
Springs.  Two  children  were  born,  a  son,  who  died  in 
infancy,  and  one  daughter,  Gertrude  Lidy  (Ellis). 

Lidy  established  the  well  known  resort  of 
Sulphur  Springs.  It  was  first  a  stage  and  freight  stop 
in  its  day.    Lidy  himself  was  an  early  freighter. 

"Frank"  grew  up  in  that  area,  operating  the 
family  ranch  on  Warm  Springs  Creek,  as  well  as 
homesteading  additional  land.  This  ranch  was  the  first 
homestead  of  that  valley,  now  operated  by  his  son, 
Franklin. 

The  SuUivan  Ranch  was  named  as  one  of  four 


Century  Farms"  in  Clark  County  during  the  1990 
Idaho  Centennial  Celebration.  It  is  the  second  oldest 
family  ranch  in  the  county,  homesteaded  in  the  year  of 
1884. 

On  July  24,  1919,  "Frank"  married  a  member 
of  another  pioneer  family,  Marion  Winsper.  They 
were  married  in  Blackfoot,  Idaho,  where  "Frank"  had 
friends.  After  the  wedding  Marion  remembered  the 
lovely  trip  to  the  coast  they  took,  spending  two  whole 
weeks.  Their  entire  married  life  was  spent  on  their 
ranch,  where  they  were  active  in  stock  raising  and 
farming. 

Marion  was  born  in  Newcastle,  Pennsylvania 
July  10,  1898  the  oldest  daughter  of  John  L.  and  Rose 
Wingerter  Winsper. 

Her  father  came  out  west  in  1906,  for  his 
health,  and  to  see  his  uncles,  the  Shear  Brothers.  The 
"Ab"  Shear  family  had  homesteaded  a  portion  of  the 
Blue  Creek  ranch,  just  east  of  Lidy  Hot  Springs.  The 
family  built  their  home  in  a  grove  of  trees,  which  still 
serves  as  an  old  landmark.  John  Winsper  found  work 
in  the  mines  at  Gilmore  that  was  owned  by  Pittsburg 
operators.  About  a  year  later,  he  sent  for  his  wife  and 
daughters  to  come  join  him  out  west.  Thus,  his  wife. 
Rose,  and  daughters,  Marion,  age  nine  and  Harriet, 
not  quite  four  years  old,  traveled  to  Dubois  by  train, 
then  on  to  Gilmore  by  team  and  wagon. 

Marion  first  attended  grade  school  at 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvaia.  After  heading  west  her 
education  was  continued  by  the  tutoring  of  her  mother. 
Again  she  attended  school  at  Gilmore  where  classes 
were  conducted  in  a  tent.  The  Winspers  lived  in 
Gilmore  a  few  months.  That  fall  of  1907  the  mine 
closed  down.  In  January  of  1908,  with  the  help  of 
Alfred  Shear,  they  moved  to  Nicholia,  where  her  dad 
worked  in  the  mines  and  also  was  involved  with  the 
Scott  mine. 

In  August  of  1908,  their  little  sister,  Eleanore, 
was  born.  Shortly  before  the  baby  was  born,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Winsper,  Marion's  grandparents,  had 
come  west  from  Ohio,  to  join  the  family. 

School  days  for  Marion  continued  in  Nicholia. 
This  school  house  was  an  old  miner's  cabin. 

Shortly  after  the  grandparents  came  west,  her 
grandfather  and  father  decided  to  each  establish  a 
homestead,  locating  in  an  area  that  was  to  be  named 
"Winsper"  for  this  family.  This  property  was  just 
south  of  the  "Ab"  Shear  homestead  at  Blue  Creek. 
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Her  parents  wished  for  Marion  to  have  a  good 
education,  so  it  was  decided  to  send  her  back  east. 
Thus,  she  and  her  grandmother  Winsper  left  for 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  where  the  grandmother  gathered 
household  goods  for  homesteading  out  west  and  left 
Marion  to  live  with  her  father's  sisters  to  complete  her 
high  school  education.  It  was  here  she  learned  to  play 
the  piano.  Marion  returned  to  Winsper  in  1918  after 
graduation.  While  attending  high  school,  Marion  said 
she  was  able  to  come  home  for  a  few  visits  by  train. 
Marion  was  always  a  very  refined  lady,  which 
reflected  from  her  early  education. 

Lidy  Hot  Springs  was  always  a  place  of 
enjoyment  for  the  Sullivan  family,  where  they,  along 
with  their  many  friends,  enjoyed  swimming  and 
attending  the  dances,  and  rodeos. 

After  her  mother  passed  away,  Marion  took 
over  the  duties  of  postmistress  for  awhile  at  the 
Winsper  Post  Office. 

From  this  Winsper-Sullivan  marriage,  two 
sons  were  born,  Franklin  and  Thomas. 

Franklin  was  bom,  April  6,  1920,  at  Winsper 
at  the  home  of  his  grandparents,  while  "Tom", 
however,  was  born  June  19,  1922  at  Dr.  Jone's  home 
in  Dubois.  When  Dr.  Jones  moved  to  Idaho  Falls,  he 
also  moved  his  home  there.  His  home  was  referred  to 
as  the  hospital.  A  Dr.  Young  was  our  doctor  for  quite 
sometime  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Jones.  Dr. 
Young  lived  in  the  home  near  the  courthouse,  now 
owned  by  "Stan"  Housholder. 

Marion  taught  her  children  until  the  third 
grade,  when  the  Mack  Ellis'  moved  on  Crooked  Creek 
and  a  school  was  opened  for  the  two  families,  with  six 
children  attending. 

An  early  day  very  good  friend  of  Marion's 
was  Helen  Kaufman,  who  lived  at  Birch  Creek.  The 
families  visited  each  others  home  every  other  week  for 
card  parties,  and  visiting.  It  was  during  these  times 
that  Marion  would  help  Helen  to  learn  how  to  play  the 
piano. 

Marion  and  Harriet  lost  their  sister,  Eleanore, 
April  14,  1925,  when  she  was  just  16  years  old.  She 
had  a  bad  heart.  She  and  Harriet  had  gone  to  school 
after  they  built  the  Winsper  school.  Of  course, 
Harriet  went  on  into  nurses  training. 

The  Warm  Springs  Ranger  Station  was  located 
at  the  head  of  their  creek.  Marion  said  the  rangers 
often  came  to  their  home  to  deliver  messages  in 


person.  They  would  share  a  meal,  if  they  had  time, 
thus  they  knew  each  other  pretty  well.  Today,  she 
said  their  messages  come  by  mail.  However,  the 
Warm  Springs  Ranger  Station  has  since  been  burned 
down.  Now  there  are  campers  and  tents  in  there  all 
the  time  and  tourists  have  rocked  up  the  pool  to  make 
a  swinmiing  hole. 

"Frank"  was  a  member  of  Fortitude  Lodge 
#76,  FM  &  AM  at  Dubois. 

Marion  was  a  member  of  the  Poinsettia 
Rebekah  Lxxige  No.  115  at  Dubois,  where  she  held 
many  offices,  including  Noble  Grand  in  1971.  Her 
son,  Franklin,  at  the  same  time  served  as  Noble  Grand 
of  the  Beaver  Creek  I.O.O.F.  Lodge  #146  at  Dubois, 

Marion  was  a  fine  pianist,  teaching  her  own 
children  the  art  of  playing  the  piano,  as  well  as  her 
grandchildren,  and  several  other  children  of  the  area. 
On  of  her  accomplished  students  was  her  son,  "Tom". 

Besides  her  music,  other  hobbies  were  sewing 
and  gardening.  She  has  always  been  active  and  never 
liked  to  waste  any  time.  Her  cellar  was  always  full  of 
home  preserved  foods,  which  she  enjoyed  canning  and 
sharing  with  friends  and  relatives.  She  was  an 
excellent  cook. 

Marion  felt  that  homemakers  of  today  find  that 
much  is  to  be  learned  from  cookery  traditions  taught 
by  mother  and  grandmother  and  carried  down  thru  the 
years.  Marion  enjoyed  referring  to  an  old  cookbook 
published  in  1887,  belonging  to  her  mother.  Rose 
Winsper.  She  remembered  how  her  mother  measured 
everything  by  the  teacupful  or  coffeecupful,  a  handful 
or  just  a  pinch  of  this  or  that,  which  somehow 
managed  to  have  that  just  right  flavor  in  the  finnished 
product. 

Being  a  rancher's  wife,  haying  time  brought 
as  high  as  ten  extra  hands  for  her  to  cook  for,  beside 
her  own  family,  all  of  whom  thrived  on  her  excellent 
cooking  abilities. 

She  was  an  active  member  of  the  Extension 
Homemaker's  Council,  where  she  was  named  Clark 
County  Extension  Homemaker  Queen  in  1970.  She 
was  the  organization's  scrapbook  chairman.  For  many 
years  she  compiled  the  organization's  book. 

Michael  Francis  "Frank"  passed  away 
suddenly  at  his  home,  June  10,  1964. 

Marion  continued  living  with  her  sons  at  the 
ranch,  until  the  last  year.  Due  to  ill  health  she  was 
living  in  Idaho  Falls  under  her  doctors  care.   Marion 
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passed  away  May  2,  1989,  at  Idaho  Falls. 

Their  son,  Thomas  Edward,  "Tom",  died  June 
27,  1987,  at  the  Warm  Springs  Creek  ranch.  The 
family  is  buried  at  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

The  Sullivans  were  blessed  with  two 
grandchildren,  Kathaleen  Sullivan  Young,  and  Frank 
Sullivan,  who  are  the  children  of  Franklin  and  Lx)is 
Sullivan.    They  also  have  six  great  grandchildren. 

COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD/ AS  TOLD  BY  MARION 


MICHAEL  AND  NORA  SULLIVAN 


N\ 


Having  Time  at  Sullivan  Ranch 

My  great  grandparents,  Michael  and  Nora 
Sullivan  left  Bear  Haven,  Ireland,  for  Boston, 
Massachuettes,  in  1844  with  a  group  of  immigrants. 
Michael  and  Nora  were  married  in  Boston  that  same 
year.   In  1847  they  moved  to  Area,  Wisconsin. 

They  were  the  parents  of  8  children;  2  were 
born  in  Boston,  and  the  remaining  6  in  Wisconsin. 
My  grandfather,  Michael  Francis  "Mike"  Sullivan  was 
born  April  13,  1858,  the  seventh  of  the  8  children. 

The  family  left  Wisconsin  in  1865  with  a 
wagon  train,  and  journeyed  west  to  Montana. 
"Mike",  six  years  old  at  the  time,  was  then  raised  in 
Montana.  In  1880  he  married  Catherine  "Molly" 
Neville.  Right  after  their  marriage  they  left  for  Utah, 
settling  in  Park  City.  Here  their  first  child  "Frank" 
was  born  March  28,  1882. 

"Mike"  and  his  family  returned  to  Montana  in 


1884,  where  he  left  his  wife  and  two-year-old  son  with 
his  parents,  while  he  and  his  younger  brother, 
"Denny",  came  to  Idaho.  It  was  here  they  took  out  a 
homestead  on  what  is  now  called  the  Sullivan  middle 
ranch,  located  at  Warm  Springs  Creek.  "Mike"  and 
"Denny"  built  a  log  cabin  on  the  homestead  just  for 
"Mikes"  family.    This  also  was  in  the  year  of  1884. 

"Mike"  and  "Molly"  had  6  children-listed 
from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest:  Michael  Francis 
"Frank",  born  March  28,  1882,  in  Park  City,  Utah; 
Bessie  Sullivan  Turnbull  was  born  in  1885  in 
Townsend,  Montana;  Warren  born  May  17,  1887; 
"Den"  in  1888  or  1889,  Margaret  Sullivan  Lingo 
April  2,  1890,  and  "Lee"  in  1891  or  1892.  The  4 
youngest  were  all  born  in  the  cabin  home  on  the 
middle  ranch. 

Michael  Francis  "Mike"  died  July  23,  1893, 
at  the  age  of  35  in  a  shooting  in  St.  Anthony. 
"Molly"  Sullivan  later  married  Robert  Lidy.  They 
had  2  children,  a  son,  who  died  very  young,  and  a 
daughter,  Gertrude  Ellis,  born  in  1898.  Gertrude,  as 
of  1991,  is  93  years  old  and  lives  in  a  rest  home  in 
Idaho  Falls. 

"Mike"  was  buried  at  the  Sullivan  Middle 
Ranch  on  Warm  Springs,  his  original  family 
homestead. 

COMPILED  BY  ROY  LINGO\GRANDSON.  1991 


HIRAM  "TUCK"  SUTIZBAUGH 

"If  we  had  all  stayed  to  home-back  East- 
would  this  country  have  been  opened  up?"  said 
"Tuck,"  when  asked  why  he  came  west.  "I  had  a 
chance  to  get  an  education  and  could  have  gone  to 
college,  but  'twas  too  slow  for  me.  I  liked  to  be  on 
the  "go"  -I  wanted  to  see  the  country." 

Such  is  the  declaration  of  a  man  who 
represents  the  venturesome  spirit  of  the  pioneer  days 
we  recently  passed  into  history.  It  is  typical  and  full  of 
significance. 

Born  in  Pennsylvania  at  the  very  place  where 
William  Penn  made  his  famous  treaty  with  the 
Mohawk  Indians,  this  man,  Hiram  Sutizbaugh,  "Tuck" 
was  destined  to  see  by  actual  experience  a  large 
proportion  of  the  rough  and  tumble  age  in  the  west 
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when  men  were  bold  and  daring. 

One  Hundred  Forty-Nine  years  ago,  in  the 
year  of  1845,  February  22nd,  our  "Tuck"  came  to 
life.  At  nine  years  of  age  he  moved  with  his  parents 
to  Ohio,  near  the  Kentucky  line,  and  was  so  intimately 
associated  with  the  inhabitants  of  that  state  by  trading 
and  stock  interests  that  he  has  carried  the  memory  of 
those  days,  as  a  familiar  nickname  "Tuck"  through 
life.  That  was  the  frontier-the  far  west~at  that  time, 
but  the  "Just  Beyond"  was  luring  and  we  find  him  at 
25  shipping  horses  into  Kansas.  At  Dodge  City  he 
learned  the  hardships  of  a  new  country.  He  saw  the 
plagues  of  drought,  grasshoppers  and  army  worms. 
He  was  familiar  with  Wm  Cody  and  other  famous 
frontiersmen  and  knew  the  thrills  of  Indian  wars. 
Ever  pushing  toward  the  setting  sun,  and  being  a 
natural  horseman,  he  became  a  freighter  and  helped 
build  the  Santa  Fe  and  Rio  Grand  railroads. 

He  came  to  Pocatello,  Idaho,  in  1882  and  was 
a  contractor  on  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  but  his 
principal  business  was  the  then  hazardous  employment 
of  freighting.  Roads  were  nearly  impassable.  Indians 
and  horse  thieves  made  each  trip  a  venture.  The 
highwayman  lurked  in  the  mountain  passes. 

Ten  years  later,  "Old  Tuck"  as  he  was 
affectionately  called,  settled  in  Dubois,  and  since  1892 
made  this  his  home.  After  thirty-two  years  of 
residence,  treating  his  fellowmen  always  on  the 
square,  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  find  his 
enemies.  He  was  of  a  kind  and  considerate  nature, 
wholly  unable  to  see  a  dumb  brute  suffer,  and  had 
been  known  to  go  without,  himself,  rather  than  see  a 
stray  horse  go  hungry. 

"Old  Tuck"  was  honored  as  a  pioneer  of  the 
community,  at  the  recital  held  in  his  honor  September 
6,  1924  at  the  Theo  Theatre. 

"Old  Tuck"  operated  his  own  Livery  Stable, 
which  was  located  near  where  the  new  Dubois  Lions 
Club  building  is  located.  Blaine  Waring  remembers 
sometimes  playing  hooky  from  school,  just  to  play  in 
his  hay  barn.  He  had  piles  of  hay  around  his  stable. 
His  business  was  an  old  lumber  building,  never  to  be 
painted.  He  developed  his  business  after  coming  to 
Dubois  and  possibly  operated  it  to  about  the  early  20s. 

COMPILED  FROM  CLARK  COUNTY  ENTERPRISE- 
BANNER  BY  BONNIE  STOnnARH 


"BOB"  AND  "JIM"  SWAN 

"Bob"  and  "Jim"  Swan  were  brothers,  who 
came  to  Camas  Meadows  from  back  east.  "Jim" 
married,  but  Bob  did  not. 

They  had  homesteads  in  the  lower  end  of 
Camas  Meadows.  The  Butte  located  near  their 
homesteads  was  called  "Swan  Butte,"  by  the  early 
pioneers.  Today,  the  same  Butte  is  better  known  as 
"Cinder  Butte",  the  location  where  country  road  crews 
obtain  red  cinders  for  county  roads. 

The  Swan  holdings  were  purchased  by  Lloyd 
and  Horace  Roberts.  The  Swans  later  moved  back 
east.  This  same  property  eventually  was  owned  by 
"Bill"  Mortinsen,  and  the  present  property  of  "Bob" 
and  Lucille  Jahn  as  of  1992. 

COMPILED  FROM  FAMILY  RECORDS 


LEROY  D.  AND  CAROL  LA  VON 
ROSE  SW ANSON 


Rov.  Carol,  daughter.  Kerri 

The  Swansons,  "Roy"  and  Carol,  both  are 
native  Idahoans. 

Carol  spent  her  early  life  at  Humphrey,  Idaho, 
at  the  cattle  ranch  of  her  parents.  Alma  E,  and  Verna 
Lufkin  Rose.  She  was  born  September  28,  1938,  at 
Rigby.  Other  children  in  the  Rose  family  included: 
Stanford,    Preston,    Dean,   Blaine,    Roger,   Melvin, 
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Lynn,  Thelma  Rose  Stosich,  Edith  Rose  Barney  and 
LaRae  Rose  Powers. 

School  days  were  at  Dubois,  at  the  Clark 
County  school,  where  the  students  commuted  to  school 
by  bus.  In  school  Carol  was  usually  involved  in 
sjx)rts  activities;  in  high  school  her  interest  leaned 
towards  high  school  rodeo.  The  event  she  most 
enjoyed  was  barrel  racing  and  having  a  good  horse. 

Through  rodeo  she  met  her  future  husband, 
"Roy"  Swanson,  who  was  a  calf  and  team  roper  rodeo 
contestant.  Both  were  members  of  the  Idaho  Cowboys 
and  Eastern  Idaho  Rodeo  Associations  and  participated 
in  these  rodeos  for  many  years. 

"Roy"  and  Carol  La  Von  Rose  Swanson  were 
united  in  marriage,  October  13,  1959,  at  Elko, 
Nevada.  The  first  years  of  their  married  life  were 
spent  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  later  they  lived  in  several 
areas  including:  Bone,  Jackson  Hole,  Wyoming, 
Shelley,  Bancroft,  Rigby,  Mud  Lake,  Hamer  and 
Dubois. 

"Roy"  was  born  April  23,  1929,  the  son  of 
David  Levi  and  Beatrice  Virginia  Swanstrom.  In  his 
family  there  were  two  sisters:  Patricia  Ann  Swanstrom 
Vest  and  Joyce  Charlotte  Swanstrom  Hill;  also  three 
brothers,  Donald  R.,  Dale  E.  and  Robert  R. 

His  parents  were  married  September  1,  1927 
at  Pocatello.  They  farmed  southeast  of  Idaho  Falls 
until  their  retirement,  then  sold  the  farm. 

His  father,  died  September  9,  1982.  His 
mother,  Virginia,  was  a  licensed  practical  nurse.  She 
died  October  31,  1991.  Both  are  buried  in  the  Idaho 
Falls  Rose  Hill  Cemetery. 

"Roy"  served  two  years  in  the  U.S.  Army 
Military  Police  which  included  service  in  Korea  during 
the  years  of  1951  and  1952. 

As  a  youngster  she  took  an  active  part  in  4-H; 
later,  as  her  children  became  involved  she  served  as 
an  adult  4-H  leader. 

Carol  was  employed  as  a  weight  master  at  the 
Idaho  Falls  Livestock  Auction. 

She  enjoyed  music—playing  the  guitar  and 
singing  western  songs. 

"Roy"  and  Carol  were  the  parents  of  two 
daughters,  Karri  Lynn  and  Alma  Gay,  and  two  sons, 
David  Virgil  and  Allen  Roy. 

Carol  had  a  long  hard  fight  with  cancer.  She 
passed  away  at  the  age  of  41,  November  13,  1979. 
Burial  was  back  near  her  childhood  home,  at  the 


Humphrey  Cemetery. 

"Roy"  now  makes  his  home  at  Dubois.  He 
was  employed  for  awhile  at  the  U.S.  Sheep 
Experiment  Station,  near  Dubois;  also  he  worked  on 
cattle  ranches  in  the  area. 

COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD 


ALBERT  C.  AND  KATHERINE  GOETSCHIUS 
SWANSTRUM 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1901,  Albert 
Swanstrum  and  Cy  Byther  trailed  their  herd  of  cattle 
into  the  quiet  Sheridan  Valley  to  pasture  for  the 
summer.  This  valley  lies  nine  miles  south  of  the 
Continental  Divide  and  about  twelve  miles  west  of  the 
Island  Park  Reservoir  ,  located  in  the  northeast  corner 
of  Clark  County  in  Idaho.  The  slow,  meandering 
Sheridan  Creek,  named  for  General  Phil  Sheridan, 
crosses  the  valley,  flowing  in  a  southeasterly  direction, 
to  be  joined  by  Willow  Creek  and  Icehouse  Creek  on 
its  way  to  the  Island  Park  Reservoir.  This  waterway 
forms  a  tributary  to  the  Snake  River  and  ultimately  to 
the  great  Columbia  River. 

The  tall  grass,  cool  water,  and  shade  trees  of 
this  valley  were  a  welcome  haven  for  the  hungry 
cattle,  jaded  horses  and  tired  riders  after  the  long, 
harsh  vsdnter  spent  on  a  feed  ground  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  divide  in  Montana.  After  pasturing  the 
herd  for  two  sunmiers  and  returning  each  winter  to 
Montana,  Albert  Swanstrum  decided  to  risk 
homesteading  in  the  Valley.  He  chose  a  piece  of  land 
along  Sheridan  Creek  and  began  to  gradually  improve 
the  holding.  It  was  slow  and  tedious.  It  entailed  the 
grueling  work  of  fencing,  ditching,  plowing,  seeding 
and  putting  up  cabins  for  living  quarters.  All  this  had 
to  be  done  in  three  short  summer  months  for  the 
winters  were  even  more  rigorous  than  in  Montana. 
Snow  came  early  and  remained  late,  even  as  late  as 
May.  It  reached  a  depth  of  more  than  three  feet. 
Temperatures  frequently  reached  sub-zero  degrees. 

In  December  1901,  Albert  Swanstrum  and 
Katherine  Goetschius,  both  from  Madison  County  in 
Montana,  were  married  in  Sheridan,  Montana.  In 
September  of  1903  a  daughter,  lona  Katherine,  was 
born.   They  made  their  summer  home  in  the  Sheridan 
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Valley,  where  they  lived  on  the  160  acre  desert  claim. 
Here  the  cattle  could  graze  on  the  land  rented  from 
Targhee  National  Forest  or  on  free  land  designated 
Public  Domain.  During  the  first  years  the  Swanstrums 
returned  to  Montana,  but  as  they  became  better 
established  they  bought  hay  in  the  Snake  River  Valley 
and  wintered  at  Menan  or  Sugar  City  north  of  Idaho 
Falls.  As  the  ranch  on  Sheridan  Creek  began  to 
produce  some  hay  the  trek  to  winter  quarters  in 
Montana  or  the  Snake  River  Valley  could  be  delayed 
until  late  October  of  November.  On  December  3, 
1907,  a  second  daughter,  Thora  Carmen,  was  born  at 
Twin  Bridges,  Montana.  The  next  year,  when  Thora 
was  one  year  old,  was  the  first  and  only  year  that  the 
Swanstrum  family  spent  the  whole  winter  in  the 
valley.  This  was  pioneering  at  its  most  rugged.  Snow 
piled  high  in  the  fields  and  winds  swept  across  the 
valley  floor  forming  great  rippling  drifts  that  covered 
the  fences  and  sometimes  reached  the  eves  of  the 
buildings  on  the  windward  side.  Roads  closed  over 
night,  so  that  neither  teams  of  horses  nor  anyone  on 
horseback  could  travel.  A  mail  route  was  kept  open 
between  the  Kilgore  Post  Office  and  the  Rea  Post 
Office,  which  was  near  the  A.S.  Trudd  summer  home 
on  the  Snake  River.  Only  the  hardiest  of  outdoorsmen 
in  the  Camas  Meadow  area  would  take  the  contract  to 
carry  the  mail  over  this  route  in  winter.  The  carrier 
would  travel  from  Kilgore  to  Rea  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  and  return  from  Rea  to 
Kilgore  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays.  The 
carrier  would  ski  cross  country  twenty  miles  with  the 
mail  in  a  pack  on  his  back,  or  provide  himself  with  a 
dependable,  well  trained  dog  team  that  would 
accelerate  the  pace  considerably  on  cold,  frosty 
mornings  when  there  was  a  "crust"  on  the  snow.  One 
of  the  earliest  and  most  able  of  the  carriers  was  a 
stalwart  named  Ernest  Conrad.  He  later  joined  the 
navy  during  World  War  I. 

By  about  1910  or  1911,  the  ranch  at  Sheridan 
was  producing  enough  hay  to  provide  for  the  growing 
herd  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  keep  them  supplied  until 
January  first.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Swanstrums 
rented  a  ranch  in  Camas  Meadows.  It  is  the  ranch 
most  recently  called  the  Siepert  ranch,  but  at  that  time 
belonged  to  Jesse  Allen.  He  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Swanstrums  each  autumn  in  his  "white  topped  rig"  to 
inspect  the  ranch  and  collect  the  rent.  Well 
remembered  neighbors  of  this  era  were  "old"   Mr. 


Pettis,  Doc  Ulrich,  a  Veterinary,  the  Chris  Jensen 
family,  William  McGovern  family,  Chris  Frederiksen 
family.  Good  Rasmussen  family.  Dr.  Cochran,  the  Dr. 
Turton  family,  "Gus"  Brauer  family,  Charles  Kroker 
family,  Joe  Kroker,  Charles,  Fred,  and  Sam  Schaller 
families,  the  Ludgar  Vadnais  family,  "Bishop"  Smith 
and  family,  the  Harmon  family  and  others  whose 
tenure  was  less  permanent.  Winter  here  became  a 
little  more  exciting  for  two  little  pioneer  girls.  It 
meant  school  with  other  children  for  lona,  instead  of 
an  itinerant  teacher  for  a  few  months  in  summer  at 
Sheridan.  Both  girls  found  riding  on  big  loads  of  hay 
exciting.  Each  girl  was  allowed  to  drive  one  span  of 
the  four  horse  team  it  took  to  haul  hay  for  the  herd  of 
stock.  For  a  pre-schooler  to  have  her  own  skis,  four 
and  a  half  feet  long,  was  pure  ecstasy!  How 
wonderful  to  be  able  to  ski  cross  country  to  the 
"farthest  haystack"  or  to  hold  a  rope  and  ski  behind 
the  sled  when  father  went  to  Kilgore  for  the  mail. 
Each  family  had  a  few  hardy  dogs  that  served  as  sled 
dogs,  stock  dogs,  watch  dogs  and  companions  for 
kids. 

Children  in  those  days  were  "really  deprived." 
There  were  no  radios,  no  television,  no  cinema. 
There  were  no  crime  shows,  gun  fights,  car  wrecks, 
or  ear  jammer  programs  for  entertainment.  Families 
with  no  close  neighbors  had  to  provide  their  own 
entertainment.  Some  time  consuming  activities  were: 
providing  a  supplemental  diet  of  earthworms  for  four 
or  five  families  of  young  robbins;  daily  check  on  two 
or  three  duck  nests  to  be  sure  to  be  present  when  the 
ducklings  made  their  first  venture  upon  the  water;  feed 
an  orphan  lamb;  feed  and  water  the  saddle  horse  and 
ride  him  when  you  chose;  investigate  the  reservoir  to 
check  the  newest  crop  of  tadpoles;  set  up 
housekeeping  in  the  chuck  wagon;  ride  the  horse  to 
the  edge  of  the  timber  to  pick  wild  strawberries  or 
gather  a  bouquet  of  sego  lilies;  dally  for  hours  up  and 
down  Sheridan  Creek  on  a  fishing  expedition  which 
always  resulted  in  a  nice  catch  of  "Dolly"  Varden, 
Rainbow,  or  Cut  Throat  ranging  in  size  from  eight 
inches  to  three  pounds.  Fishing  generated  in  lona 
Swanstrum  an  interest  which  has  lasted  a  lifetime.  No 
trip  is  ever  too  arduous  or  too  long  if  it  offers  an 
opportunity  to  fish,  whether  it  be  in  the  smallest  brook 
or  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Evenings  were  a  delight.  That 
was  the  time  when  mother,  a  former  teacher,  read  to 
the  children.    The  little  Swanstrums  heard  the  Grimm 
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Fairy  Tales,  the  wonderful  poems  of  Eugene  Field  or 
the  New  England  Poets.  The  reading  had  to  be  done 
by  kerosene  lamp  light  after  the  work,  which  began  at 
dawn,  was  finished. 

At  the  end  of  five  winters  spent  in  Camas 
Meadows  on  the  "Allen  Ranch"  the  Sheridan  ranch 
was  producing  a  creditable  hay  crop  as  a  result  of 
abundant  plantings  of  Alsike  Clover  and  Timothy  Hay, 
and  to  a  well  engineered  irrigation  system  that 
required  long  hours  of  ditching  and  shoveling  to  get 
water  out  upon  the  land.  The  Allen  Ranch  was  sold, 
and  now  began  the  time  when  the  stock  was  kept  at 
Sheridan  the  year  round.  A  capable  care  taker  and 
farmer  was  hired  to  feed  the  stock  for  about  four 
months  each  winter  and  to  do  other  ranch  work  the 
year  round. 

In  the  autumn  of  1915  Swanstrums  decided  it 
was  time  to  find  a  home  where  the  girls  could  attend 
school  for  a  full  term  and  where  the  winters  were 
milder  than  in  Kilgore  -  Sheridan  areas.  In  October  of 
that  year  they  drove  the  forty  miles  to  Dubois,  Idaho, 
with  team  and  buggy.  After  looking  over  possible 
places  they  rented  a  house  fi-om  Ora  Aronson  for  a 
month  and  continued  to  look  until  they  decided  on  a 
house  and  twelve  lots  in  what  was  then  called  the 
Oakley  Addition  on  the  west  side  of  town  about  a 
block  off  the  main  street.  They  bought  this  property 
from  C.P.  Dasch.  This  property  was  contiguous  to 
the  home  then  owned  by  Ted  Ellis  and  later  by  Mrs. 
Thomas,  and  finally  by  Carl  Leonardson.  Swanstrums 
bought  a  ranch  on  the  west  side  of  the  highway,  about 
one  and  one-half  miles  south  of  Dubois.  This  was 
used  for  wintering  horses.  Some  years  there  was 
sufficient  rainfall  to  grow  some  grain. 

The  move  to  Dubois  was  the  beginning  of  a 
twice  a  year  pilgrimage  for  the  family.  Summers 
were  spent  on  the  ranch  at  Sheridan  and  winters  in 
Dubois.  Albert  Swanstrum  divided  the  winter  time 
between  the  two  places.  He  spent  part  of  the  time 
with  the  family  and  part  at  Sheridan  Ranch  where  a 
hired  man  fed  and  cared  for  the  stock.  During  these 
first  years,  Dubois  was  a  flourishing  little  town,  where 
growth  was  stimulated  by  the  surrounding  area. 
Many  people  settled  on  dry  farms,  hopeful  of  making 
homes.  Their  livelihood  depended  upon  rainfall  to 
produce  the  grain.  More  prosperous  farms  were 
located  west  of  Dubois  in  the  Medicine  Lodge  area 
and  on  up  the  Canyon.  Soon  agitation  began  to  have 


a  county  seat  at  Dubois.  The  county  seat  of  Fremont 
County  was  located  at  St.  Anthony  on  the  eastern  end 
of  a  fairly  long  county.  It  was  not  particularly 
accessible  to  people  in  the  western  end,  especially  in 
winter.  After  a  flurry  of  activity  during  1916  to  1918, 
requirements  were  met  and  the  new  county  was 
formed  in  1919.  The  name  Clark  was  chosen  for  the 
newly  formed  county.  It  was  named  in  honor  of 
pioneer  citizen  S.K.  Clark  of  Medicine  Lodge,  who 
became  the  first  State  Senator  from  Clark  County. 

The  winter  of  1918-1919  was  eventful  in 
many  ways.  World  War  I  had  ended  in  November;  a 
flu  epidemic  had  swept  the  nation  causing  the  schools 
to  be  closed  and  other  public  gatherings  were 
prohibited. 

In  February  of  1919,  an  exciting  event 
occurred  in  the  Swanstrum  family.  A  son  was  born 
on  February  19th.  It  had  been  eleven  years  since 
there  had  been  a  new  baby  in  their  home.  Neighbors 
and  friends  rejoiced  with  them.  Since  the  baby  was 
the  second  boy  born  in  the  new  county,  he  was 
named  Clark  Albert  Swanstrum.  The  family  continued 
to  live  at  Sheridan  during  the  summers  and  in  Dubois 
for  the  school  year. 

As  the  years  sped  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
Swanstrums  waxed  and  waned  with  the  price  of  beef, 
the  abundance  of  hay  and  pasture,  the  length  of  the 
winters  or  the  amount  of  rainfall.  In  1923  lona 
graduated  from  high  school  and  went  to  Albion  to 
train  to  become  a  teacher.  She  taught  the  first  year  at 
Medicine  Lodge  and  the  second  at  Humphrey.  In 
1925  she  was  married  to  J.  Arthur  Johnson,  then 
Superintendent  of  Dubois  Schools.  In  1927  they 
moved  to  EUensburg,  Washington  where  Mr.  Johnson 
accepted  a  position  as  Vocational  Agriculture  teacher. 
They  made  their  home  there  and  he  remained  on  the 
staff  for  thirty  years.  lona  worked  in  the  office  of 
price  controls,  the  office  of  PMA,  and  the  county 
assessor's  office.  Mr.  Johnson  died  in  1962.  lona 
continues  to  make  her  home  in  EUensburg.  She  is 
active  and  involved  in  Grange,  Senior  Citizens 
activities.  Duplicate  Bridge,  traveling  with  tour  groups 
and  fishing.  It  was  an  occasion  of  special  pleasure 
when  she  was  able  to  return  to  Dubois  in  1973  to  be 
reunited  with  her  high  school  graduation  class  for  the 
fiftieth  graduation  anniversary.  There  were  five 
members  of  the  class  and  all  were  present. 

lona  passed  away  at  the  age  of  86,  August  13, 
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1990  at  the  Kittitas  Valley  Community  Hospital. 
Memorial  Services  were  held  at  Ellensburg, 
Washington.  Cremation  was  at  the  Terrace  Heights 
Memorial  Park  in  Yakima,  Washington. 

In  the  fall  of  1925  Thora  began  her  senior 
year  in  high  school  and  Clark  entered  the  first  grade. 
When  Thora  finished  high  school,  she  trained  to 
become  a  teacher.  She  attended  school  at  Albion  and 
Lewiston,  Idaho.  Her  first  teaching  job  was  at  Idmon 
School  located  fifteen  miles  east  of  Spencer. 
Following  this  she  continued  her  training  at  Central 
Washington  State  College,  University  of  Washington, 
Seattle  Pacific  University,  and  University  of  Utah. 
Her  teaching  career  spanned  a  total  of  thirty-five  years 
with  experience  on  every  level  including  kindergarten 
and  adult  education.  In  1946  she  was  married  to  J. 
George  Homburg,  then  Superintendent  of  schools  at 
Lyle,  Washington.  They  moved  from  Lyle  to  Neah 
Bay,  Washington,  and  then  to  Woodland,  Washington, 
where  they  still  reside.  Since  retirement  from 
teaching  they  wander  through  the  southwest  for  two  or 
three  months  each  winter  in  a  travel  trailer.  Thora  is 
a  member  of  Delta  Kappa  Gamma,  Retired  Teachers 
Association,  and  Children's  Home  Society  of 
Washington.  Every  spare  minute  that  she  can  muster 
is  spent  doing  a  variety  of  arts  and  crafts  or  in 
reading.  1976  makes  fifty  years  since  she  graduated 
fi-om  Dubois  High  School. 

By  the  time  Clark  was  born  things  had  taken 
a  different  turn  in  Clark  County.  Many  years  of 
drought  had  caused  discouragement  among  dry  land 
farmers.  They  drifted  away  in  search  of  a  more 
predictable  climate  where  rainfall  or  irrigation  assured 
a  crop  and  a  livelihood  for  their  families.  Better  roads 
and  the  family  car  had  broken  the  barriers  of  isolation 
and  the  younger  people  were  siphoned  off  to  other 
places  to  choose  vocations  and  to  establish  homes. 
The  prosperity  of  Dubois  first  became  static,  then 
began  to  decline.  Business  ventures  opened  and 
closed,  but  some  remained  permanent.  Some  of  those 
with  the  longest  tenure  were  the  Security  State  Bank, 
Dr.  Meeker's  Drug  Store,  John  Palmer's  Theo 
Theatre,  The  Fremont  Cash  Store,  The  Palm  Soda 
Fountain  and  Pool  Hall,  Dubois  Mercantile,  The  Boise 
Payette  Lumber  Company,  and  the  Ford  Garage. 
Occasionally  a  surge  of  growth  flowed  over  the  town 
and  a  new  business  or  two  would  spring  up. 

During   these   years,    Clark   was   going    to 


elementary  school  in  winter  and  taking  his  place  on 
the  ranch  in  summer.  This  required  long  hours  in  the 
saddle  caring  for  the  cattle  which  had  now  been 
developed  into  a  herd  of  registered  Herefords.  A 
three  hundred  acre  homestead  and  another  one 
hundred  acre  desert  claim  had  been  added  to  the 
original  holdings  and  this  meant  pasture  fences  to 
maintain  and  bringing  in  hired  help  to  put  up  the  large 
hay  crops,  which  the  original  claim  produced.  A 
small  band  of  ranch  sheep  ate  out  the  less  desirable 
corners  in  the  pastures  and  produced  a  crop  of  wool 
and  a  crop  of  lambs  each  year.  Though  it  was  an 
isolated  ranch,  in  summer  there  seemed  always  to  be 
enough  excitement  with  roundups  and  branding, 
vaccinating,  marketing,  moving  to  new  grazing  or 
shearing  the  sheep.  At  least  once  each  summer  a 
family  of  Indians  from  the  Lemhi  Reservation  spent  a 
couple  of  nights  camped  on  Sheridan  Creek  on  their 
way  to  Bishop  Mountain  to  gather  huckleberries. 


Clark  &  "Kenny"  Bennett 

Clark  graduated  from  Dubois  High  School  in 
1937  and  assumed  more  and  more  responsibility  for 
the  care  of  the  cattle.  For  the  next  three  years  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Swanstrum  and  Clark  remained  on  the  ranch 
summer  and  winter.  At  last  it  seemed  the  time  had 
come  when  it  was  expedient  to  sell  the  ranch,  which 
had  been  home  for  forty  years.  The  Swanstrums  had 
grown  older  and  the  climate  was  no  less  severe  than 
at  the  turn  of  the  century.  They  bought  the  small 
Mortensen  Ranch,  one  mile  east  of  the  Kilgore  Store. 
Here  they  could  continue  with  ranching  and  stock 
raising  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  In  the  summer  of 
1948  Katherine  Swanstrum  was  stricken  with  a  severe 
illness  from  which  she  never  fully  recovered.  They 
spent  the  winter  with  lona  in  Ellensburg,  Washington, 
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and  returned  again  to  the  high  country  for  one  last 
summer  near  the  valley  that  had  been  her  home  for 
more  than  forty-five  years.  She  died  on  September  3, 
1949,  and  is  buried  in  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

On  June  30,  1949,  Clark  was  married  to  Doris 
Arthur,  whom  he  met  in  Dubois.  She  was  the  radio 
operator  at  the  Dubois  Airport.  Doris  was  a  young 
woman,  who  had  been  born  in  New  York,  and  lived 
and  attended  school  in  California.  It  was  a  big 
decision  for  a  girl  with  an  urban  background  to  make 
a  home  in  the  beautiful,  but  demanding  Camas 
Meadows  Valley.  The  winters  were  cold,  as  always, 
and  the  snow  was  deep.  Technology  had  begun  to 
push  back  the  frontier  and  to  open  lines 
of  communication.  People  had  radios,  snowmobiles 
were  used  to  carry  the  mail.  Road  equipment  cleared 
the  roads  to  Spencer  after  each  storm. 


The  Clark  Swanstrom  Family 
Doris.  Martha.  Rita.  Debbie.  &  Clark 

In  1952,  Clark  and  Albert  Swanstrum  decided 
to  sell  the  ranch  at  Kilgore  and  seek  a  milder  climate. 
Clark  and  Doris  and  their  first  daughter,  Martha  Jean, 
moved  to  a  small  farm  along  Wilson  Creek,  about 
eight  miles  north  of  Ellensburg,  Washington.  Albert 
Swanstrum  retired  from  farming  and  made  his  winter 
home  in  Ellensburg  with  lona  and  her  husband.  Here 
he  could  be  close  to  Clark's  family  and  within  driving 
distance  of  Thora  and  George  at  Woodland.  Each 
spring  when  he  knew  that  the  icicles  had  begun  to 
thaw  and  the  snow  to  melt  he  packed  his  suit  case  and 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  old  home.  He  and  his 
two  younger  brothers,  Carl  and  Fred 

Swanstrum,  rented  a  cabin  for  the  summer  at 
Mack's  Inn,  near  West  Yellowstone.    Here  he  felt  a 


kinship  for  the  valley  he  had  called  home.  The 
aromas  of  the  pines  and  the  sunlight  on  the  lingering 
snow  of  Sawtell  Peak  were  the  elixir  he  needed.  He 
was  beginning  to  make  plans  for  his  nostalgia  journey 
in  the  spring  of  1956  when  he  was  stricken  with  a 
heart  attack.  He  died  at  Woodland,  Washington,  on 
April  13,  1956  at  the  age  of  85.  He,  too,  is  buried  in 
the  Dubois  Cemetery  in  view  of  the  mountains  that 
form  the  skyline  to  the  north. 

ADDENDUM  1980:  Albert  Swanstrum's 
family  migrated  from  Iowa  to  Montana  during  the 
summer  of  1871.  Albert  C.  was  the  oldest  of  eight 
children.  He  was  born  in  July  of  the  year  they  arrived 
in  Montana.  He  had  two  older  half  brothers  and  an 
older  half  sister.  They  and  other  relatives  traveled 
west  by  team  and  spring  wagon. 

Mrs.  Swanstrum's  family  came  from  Indiana. 
The  father,  Martin  Goetschius,  came  west  first  to  get 
established,  then  moved  the  family  to  Montana  in 
1879.  There  was  a  sister  and  a  brother  older  than 
Mrs.  Swanstrum,  and  two  brothers  who  were 
younger.  The  Mother,  Mary,  and  the  two  younger 
brothers,  Ross  and  Bert  Goetschius,  came  to  Dubois 
from  Montana  about  1916.  The  house  that  Mrs. 
Goetschius  hired  built  by  Mr.  Howard  is  on  the  west 
side  of  Dubois.  It  is  a  square  bungalow  located  west 
of  the  Swanstrum  lots  and  south  of  the  house  built  by 
Gilliards  and  later  sold  to  Mrs.  Fayle  of  Medicine 
LxMJge.  The  Goetschius  house  was  sold  in  1950  to 
Charles  Stelzer.  Ross  Goetschius  filed  on  a  homestead 
west  of  the  Swanstrums  at  Sheridan.  During  the 
winter  he  worked  on  The  Dubois  Banner,  a  newspaper 
in  Dubois  owned  and  edited  by  "Rip"  Reynolds.  Ross 
died  during  the  flu  epidemic  of  1918.  Bert  Goetschius 
joined  the  navy  in  1917  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
World  War.  When  he  returned,  he  took  up  a 
homestead  at  Sheridan  Creek,  about  two  miles  north 
of  Swanstrum's  ranch.  In  1922  he  was  married  to 
Mildred  Jones,  daughter  of  Dr.  C.E.  Jones  of  Dubois. 
They  later  moved  to  Washington  and  finally  made 
their  home  at  Snohomish,  near  Everett,  where  they 
still  reside. 

Clark  and  Doris  have  lived  and  raised  their 
children  on  the  same  little  farm  they  first  moved  to 
after  coming  to  Ellensburg.  Clark  has  worked  for  a 
meat  cutting  and  locker  plant  when  he  had  spare  time 
and  exchanges  work  with  neighbors.  Doris  works  in 
the  office  of  the  maintenance  department  of  Central 
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Washington  State  College.  Since  Eilensburg  is  a 
rodeo  town,  Clark  has  been  able  to  live  contentedly  in 
the  valley  in  view  of  the  Cascade  Mountains.  Clark 
and  Doris  have  seen  their  children  grow  and  attend  the 
elementary  school  and  high  school  in  Eilensburg. 
Martha  graduated  from  Central  Washington  State 
College  and  has  worked  in  Yakima  Memorial  Hospital 
as  a  micro  biologist  for  three  years.     In  the  fall  of 

1976  she  entered  the  Medical  School  at  the  University 
of  Washington  in  Seattle  to  earn  a  Masters  Degree  in 
her  major  field.  Debra  Lee,  the  second  daughter,  with 
the  twinkly  brown  eyes,  graduated  from  Central 
Washington  State  College  with  a  major  in  business 
administration  and  now  works  for  a  tool  rental  firm  in 
Eilensburg.  Rita  Kay,  the  third  daughter  completed 
her  first  year  of  college  in  the  spring  of  1977.  She 
was  married  May  8,  1976  to  Army  Lieutenant  Rodney 
Luce  of  Issaquah,  Washington.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Whitman  College  and  Central  Washington  State 
College.  When  the  college  term  ends,  Rita  will  join 
her  husband  in  Oklahoma,  and  then  they  will  leave  for 
Germany  where  they  are  scheduled  to  serve  for  three 
years.  The  fourth  child,  Clint  Arthur  Swanstrum,  was 
born  August  21,  1961.  He  is  completing  the  ninth 
grade  at  Eilensburg  High  School  as  of  1977.    As  of 

1977  he  is  the  end  of  the  line  of  the  Swanstrum 
Family.  Doris  and  Clark  enjoy  a  good  life  with  fine 
neighbors  and  friends.  They  take  part  in  Grange, 
Square  Dancing,  and  Rodeo  activities.  Doris 
participates  in  many  phases  of  church  work  and  is  held 
in  high  esteem  for  her  helpfulness  and  generosity. 
Since  travel  is  much  easier  than  in  the  early  years  at 
Sheridan,  lona,  Thora  and  Clark  manage  to  get 
together  for  most  holidays  and  other  important 
occasions.  Often  the  talk  drifts  to  the  joys  and 
disappointments  which  make  up  everyone's  childhood 
experience.  They  have  many  fond  remembrances  of 
the  old  days  in  Idaho. 

Anyone  of  these  transplanted  Idahoans  has 
only  to  stand  on  the  beach  where  the  Columbia  River 
meets  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  remember  that  somewhere 
in  this  great,  smooth  flowing  current  are  some  drops 
of  water  that  had  their  origin  in  the  springs  at  the  far 
away  source  of  Sheridan  Creek. 

ADDENDUM:  On  March  4,  1979,  Clark 
Swanstrum  was  stricken  with  a  heart  attack.  He  died 
at  the  Eilensburg  hospital  and  is  buried  in  the 
Eilensburg  Cemetery.     His  son,  Clint,  continues  to 


manage  the  ranch  and  attend  college.  Doris  makes  her 
home  there  and  has  retained  her  job  at  Central 
University. 

Debra  Lee  Swanstrum  was  married  to  Mitch 
Travis  on  November  15,  1980.  Rita  Kay  and  her 
husband  have  returned  from  three  years  in  Germany. 
They  are  living  in  Hinesville,  Georgia.  They  have 
two  children,  Clayton  Barton,  born  in  Germany, 
September  3,  1978,  and  Karla  Louise  born  September, 
1980  in  Hinseville. 

COMPILED  BY  THORA  HOMBURG 


"AL"  SWANSTRUM 
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Swanstrum  Ranch 

"Katie".  Thora.  lona. 

Albert  Swanstrum.  &  Jack  Mortensen 

The  following  happened  about  1913.  It  may 
sound  a  little  unbelievable,  but  it  actually  happened. 

"Al"  Swanstrum  was  a  cattleman  who  ran 
about  four  or  five  hundred  head  of  cattle.  He  came  to 
the  Meadows  about  1908  from  Medicine  Lodge,  and 
bought  the  ranch  one  mile  south  and  one  mile  west  of 
the  Kilgore  School  house.  He  also  bought  the  Shot 
Gun  ranch  12  or  13  miles  to  the  east  on  Sheridan 
Creek.  He  put  up  hay  on  both  these  places  to  feed  his 
cattle. 

About  1913  he  bought  the  hay  put  up  by  John 
Reber  on  the  Legit-Meyers  summer  resort  ranch  at  Ice 
House  Creek  to  the  northeast  of  the  Shot  Gun  ranch. 
He  moved  a  bunch  of  his  cattle  there  in  the  late  fall  to 
feed  hay.  John  Reber  was  the  attendant  of  the  Legit- 
Meyers  Resort.   He  lived  there  year  round  at  that  time 
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with  his  wife  and  two  children,  Virginia  and  Ernest. 

Mr.  SwarLstrum  ran  out  of  hay  at  the  Legit- 
Meyers  Resort  in  March.  The  snow  was  still  about  6 
feet  deep  and  he  had  to  get  his  cattle  down  to  the  Shot 
Gun  Ranch  where  he  had  hay  enough  to  last  through 
the  rest  of  the  winter.  He  made  a  call  to  Kilgore 
through  the  mail  carrier  for  volunteers  to  help  him  get 
his  cattle  out.  A  group  of  about  10  of  us  volunteered 
to  help  him.  We  got  together  and  skied  out,  taking 
our  bedding  on  dog  sleds.  I  don't  remember  the 
names  of  the  members  of  this  group,  but  they  were 
mostJy  young  men.  I  do  know  Pat  Bennett  and  I  were 
two  of  them  because  we  had  to  stay  in  a  dark  room 
together  three  days  afterwards  because  we  became 
snow  blind.  Pat  and  I  had  been  pals  for  years  but  we 
got  rather  grouchy  with  one  another  before  the  3  days 
were  up.  But  when  it  got  so  we  could  open  our  eyes, 
all  was  well  again. 

To  start  with,  we  took  all  of  the  available 
horses  to  break  out  the  1 1-mile  trail.  We  were  on  skis 
and  led  the  horses  as  much  as  possible.  Some  of  the 
men  were  working  with  shovels.  The  weather  was 
mild  and  the  snow  was  packed,  but  not  frozen.  It 
took  about  a  week  to  get  through.  We  sent  the  horses 
back  alone  to  Shot  Gun  ranch.  They  knew  where  to 
go.  We  kept  a  couple  of  saddle  horses  to  get  the 
cattle  strung  out  in  tandem  along  the  trail.  This  was 
a  job  in  itself.  The  cattle  weren't  very  willing, 
besides  they  were  wild  range  cattJe  and  a  man  on  foot 
or  a  man  on  skis  was  something  new  to  them.  They 
would  get  tired  and  lie  down.  Then  it  was  a  job 
getting  them  up  again,  as  they  would  get  aggravated 
and  fight  us.  We  found  the  best  way  was  to  get  in 
front  of  them  and  jab  them  with  our  ski  poles.  This 
made  them  mad  and  they  would  lunge  forward  at  us. 
We  finally  got  them  all  strung  out  on  the  trail,  then  we 
skied  back  and  forth  to  keep  them  moving.  It  was  a 
slow  process.  The  sun  came  out  clear  this  day  and  the 
snow  softened  up  as  the  day  grew  warmer.  If  it 
stayed  clear,  we  would  have  a  hard  crust  in  the 
morning,  hard  enough  for  the  stock  to  walk  on  and  we 
wouldn't  need  a  trail.  Mr.  Swanstrum  had  depended 
on  this  to  happen  before  this  so  he  could  move  his 
cattle.     It  was  March  and  hadn't  happened  yet. 

That  night  the  temperature  got  down  to  near 
zero  and  we  stayed  with  the  cattle  all  night  to  keep 
them  moving  as  much  as  possible  so  they  wouldn't 
freeze.    It  was  a  clear  moonlight  night,  so  other  than 


being  tired  and  hungry,  it  wasn't  so  bad.  At  daylight 
the  snow  was  frozen  solid.  After  some  effort  we  got 
the  entire  herd  going  on  top  of  the  snow  and  had  them 
into  the  Shot  Gun  ranch  by  noon. 

That  was  when  Pat  Bennett  discovered  we 
were  snow  blind.  The  rest  of  the  group  went  back  to 
Kilgore  while  Pat  and  I  stayed  in  a  darkened  room  of 
Al  Swanstrum's  log  house  for  three  days.  We  could 
tell  Mr.  Swanstrom  was  getting  aggravated  at  having 
us  underfoot,  so  on  the  fourth  day  we  got  on  our  skis, 
and  we  weren't  long  skiing  the  13  miles  home. 

When  Mr.  Swanstrom  saw  that  he  wouldn't 
have  enough  hay  on  the  Legit-Meyers  Resort,  he 
started  to  cut  down  Lodge  pole  pine  trees  that  were 
adjacent  to  the  feed  lot,  and  when  the  cattle  got 
hungry  enough  they  ate  the  needles  from  the  trees.  I 
remember  when  the  axes  started  to  ring  in  the 
mornings,  these  cattle  made  a  rush  for  them.  It  must 
have  been  good  nourishment  because  he  didn't  lose 
one  cow  either  on  the  feed  lot  or  on  the  trail! 

COMPILED  BY  EMERUN  ■rENSEN/1980 


MYRTIS  G.  REYNOLDS  SWEHOSKY 


Myrtis 
&  Frank 


My  earliest  remembrance  of  living  in  Dubois 
was  of  attending  my  first  years  of  school  in  the  old 
school  house  near  the  railroad  tracks.  There  were 
curtains  put  up  to  separate  the  different  classes.  My 
first  teacher  was  a  Miss  Jeffries.  She  would  hold  up 
cards  with  words  on  them  for  us  to  sound  out  and 
spell. 

I  ,  Myrtis  G.  Reynolds,  was  born  at  Cisco, 
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Utah,  December  27,  1907,  the  second  eldest  daughter 
of  six  children  born  to  Nathan  E.  and  Jennie  Mae 

Reynolds. 

Other  childhood  memories  include  how  we 
children  would  coast  our  sleds  down  a  hill  which  was 
the  top  of  a  root  cellar  owned  by  the  Miller  and  Gayle 
and  Fremont  Cash  Stores  nearby.  This  was  just 
across  the  road  from  the  railroad  depot.  And,  what 
fun  some  of  us  school  kids  would  have  after  supper, 
playing  run-sheep-run  in  the  street  after  dark!  We 
also  had  many  good  times  skating  on  the  ice  at  the 
dam  and  on  Beaver  Creek,  and  bon  fires  and  wiener 
roasts  were  popular. 

Our  family  lived  in  Dubois  in  the  winter  when 
the  snow  was  too  deep  at  our  homestead  in  Sellar's 
place.  Even  with  warm  irons  and  rocks  at  our  feet, 
by  the  time  we  arrived  at  the  little  one-room  school 
house  over  three  miles  away,  we  would  be  crying 
from  cold  feet. 

During  the  fall  months  we  children  would  ride 
horseback  to  school  most  of  the  time.  We  couldn't 
wait  for  school  to  be  out  in  Dubois  so  we  could  "head 
for  the  hills"  and  our  Lx)ne  Pine  Ranch,  as  we  called 
our  home. 

During  World  War  I,  we  dressed  in  Red  Cross 
uniforms  carrying  a  big  flag.  We  went  to  each  place 
of  business  in  Dubois  to  collect  money  for  the  Red 
Cross  Fund  Drive. 

I  graduated  from  the  eighth  grade  at  Dubois  in 
1923,  and  my  last  year  in  Dubois  was  the  year  I  met 
my  husband-to-be,  Frank  Joseph  Swehosky  of 
Pocatello.  Frank  was  then  27-years  old  and  a 
locomotive  fireman  for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
When  he  had  first  been  hired  on,  he  had  "fibbed" 
about  his  age  as  he  was  only  17,  but  a  strong  and 
husky  young  man.  Frank  could  out-shovel  any  man 
around.  During  his  12  years  of  firing  he  had  worked 
on  the  Santa  Fe  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  for 
the  U.  S.  L.  Railroads. 

Frank  told  us  many  times,  when  we  were 
fishing  in  Beaver  Creek  in  Beaver  Canyon  where  the 
cinders  were  knee  deep,  "I  helped  put  a  lot  of  these 
cinders  here."  He  also  told  of  seeing  me  and  my 
sister  and  brother  at  the  Humphrey  Depot  when  the 
train  stopped  near  our  homestead  for  water.  He  never 
dreamed  that  we  would  be  married  someday. 

Frank  felt  like  Dubois  was  his  second  home. 
He  stayed  there  often,  at  the  Palmer  Hotel  during  the 


runs  from  Dubois  to  Montana.  My  mother  used  to 
help  Mrs.  Palmer  clean  the  rooms  at  the  hotel.  One 
day  mother  heard  music  coming  from  Frank's  room. 
Frank  loved  music  and  was  a  member  of  a  group  of 
eleven  musicians  who  were  known  as  the  Cox's 
Serenaders.  All  played  stringed  instruments.  Frank 
played  the  steel  guitar,  mandolin  and  tenor  banjo.  My 
mother  asked  Frank  if  he  would  like  to  come  over  to 
our  house  to  try  our  piano,  which  I  also  played,  and 
he  accepted.    We  met  through  our  music. 

Soon  thereafter,  we  formed  a  small  group  to 
practice  on  a  regular  basis.  There  was  Lucille 
Garretson  on  the  violin,  I  was  on  the  piano,  Frank  on 
the  banjo,  Verne  Eisinger  on  clarinet  and  someone  on 
drums.    I  think  we  did  play  for  a  dance  or  two. 

Our  courtship  lasted  until  October  18,  1924, 
when  Frank  and  I  were  married  at  Idaho  Falls.  Our 
first  home  was  in  Pocatello,  though  we  returned  to 
Dubois  and  Humphrey  many  times  as  my  mother  still 
lived  in  Humphrey. 

Frank  and  I  became  the  parents  of  five 
children—two  boys  and  three  girls.  Our  youngest 
daughter,  Martis  Mae,  died  in  an  accident  at  two  years 
of  age.  The  children  still  living  are:  Frances  Bullock 
of  Lancaster,  California;  Ernest  Neil  Sewhosky,  Sweet 
Home,  Oregon;  Joan  Pearson,  Upper  Twin  Lakes, 
Idaho,  and  "Sid"  R.  Swehosky,  Upper  Twin  Lakes, 
Idaho. 

There  are  13  grandchildren  and  five  great 
grandchildren. 

Frank  passed  on  in  1975,  but  there  are  two 
generations  bearing  his  name. 

I  lived  most  of  my  married  life  in  southern 
California  and  I  am  now  living  in  Idaho  again,  only  in 
another  part  ~  the  upper  Twin  Lake  of  Twin  Lakes, 
Idaho. 

The  summer  of  1979,  I  and  my  two  sisters, 
Wilma  Jean  Stimson  of  Missoula  and  Dorothy  "Dee" 
Ellsworth  of  Idaho  Falls,  made  a  trip  to  Challis  to 
visit  our  brother  Von,  who  lives  there.  We  stopped  at 
Dubois  to  visit  Vinnie  Lemons  and  she  took  us  up 
around  Spencer  and  Humphrey  to  visit  the  old 
homestead  sites.  Most  of  the  early  settler's  homes  are 
gone,  either  torn  down  or  moved  away,  like  our 
home.  There  is  one  cabin  still  standing,  but  leaning 
badly,  and  it  was  Mrs.  Downs'  place.  We  enjoyed  a 
picnic  lunch  in  the  front  yard. 

The  air  is  still  clean,  skies  are  blue  and  the 
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landscape  was  beautiful  with  quakenasp  trees  in  bright 
colors  against  the  green  pines.  The  only  thing  missing 
were  the  settlers  and  their  homes.  I  was  fortunate  as 
I  could  see  them  all  ...  in  my  memories.  I  can  still 
recall  my  happy  childhood  days. 

I  am  happy  to  be  back  in  Idaho  and  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  contribute  some  to  our  past  history. 

COMPILED  BY  MYRTIS  G.  REYNOLDS  SWEHOSKY 


REX  AND  WILLA  ANN  THOMAS  SWIM 


Rex  &  Willa 

I  was  born  October  2,  1953,  in  Idaho  Falls,. 
Idaho.  My  parents  are  Edna  Virginia  Frederiksen 
Thomas  and  George  William  "Bill"  Thomas,  who  are 
life  long  residents  of  Clark  County.  My  immediate 
family  consists  of  a  brother  George  Edward  Thomas 
and  Conni  Sue  Thomas  Owen  (husband  Marty),  who 
are  all  presently  residents  of  Dubois. 

I  lived  up  Medicine  Lxxlge  on  what  was  then 
known  as  the  Garrett  Ranch  and  rode  the  school  bus 
32  miles  one  way  to  attend  Clark  County  Schools  in 
Dubois,  where  I  graduated  from  high  school  in  1971. 
Some  of  my  teachers  for  my  twelve  years  of  schooling 
are  as  follows:  1st  grade-Mrs.  Ethlinda  Ross,  2nd- 
Miss  Knutsen,  3rd-Mrs.  Ida  Mae  Cook,  4th-Mrs. 
Virginia  Laird,  5th  &  6th-Mr.  James  Farley,  7th,  8th 
&High  School-Mrs.  Vivian  Steltzer,  Mr.  Wren  Rock, 
Mr.  Jim  Angelos,  Mrs.  Angelos,  Mr.  Andy  Wang, 
Mr.  Bob  Spiecher,  Mr.  Melvin  Hansen,  and  Mr.  Jack 
Backtell    participated    in    High    school    rodeo.       I 


competed  in  barrel  racing,  pole  bending,  cow  cutting 
and  as  a  Queen  contestant  at  the  District  One  Rodeos. 
I  placed  high  enough  both  years  to  go  to  the  State 
Competition.  I  also  won  the  Ail-Around  Cowgirl 
award  for  the  District  One  Rodeo  my  Senior  year. 
While  in  High  School,  I  also  participated  in  Band, 
Chorus,  Drill  team.  Pep  Club,  and  Rodeo  Club;  and 
was  a  Cheerleader,  Honor  Student,  and  Student 
Council  member. 

My  father  was  the  foreman  of  the  Garrett 
Ranch  until  after  I  moved  away  from  home.  I  enjoyed 
growing  up  out  in  the  country  where  you  could  walk 
across  the  yard  to  go  fishing  or  take  long  horseback 
rides  into  the  beautiful  mountains.  Living  on  a  ranch 
also  meant  lots  of  work  because  they  had  cattle  and 
horses  and  raised  hay  and  grain.  Even  as  a  child  I 
was  involved  with  the  work  on  the  ranch,  from 
tending  the  chickens  to  herding  cows  and  then  growing 
up  to  run  various  pieces  of  the  hay  and  grain 
equipment  and  driving  truck.  We  always  had  lots  of 
animals  around  including  cows,  horses,  pigs,  sheep, 
(bum  lambs),  chickens,  rabbits,  and  turkeys.  I 
sometimes  had  to  milk  the  cow,  but  my  Mom  always 
had  to  be  involved  with  separating  the  milk,  then 
churning  the  cream  to  make  butter.  Nothing  compares 
to  that  homemade  butter.  My  life  growing  upon  the 
ranch  was  wonderful. 

Because  of  my  ranching  background  I  have 
always  been  involved  with  rodeo  life,  from  competing 
in  my  younger  years,  to  holding  the  office  of 
Treasurer  for  the  Clark  County  rodeo  Association. 
This  also  led  to  another  big  event  in  Clark  County,  the 
annual  Rodeo  and  Parade,  where  I  was  lucky  enough 
to  be  crowed  Queen  a  couple  of  times.  On  the 
Saturday  night  of  the  Rodeo  a  dance  was  always  held 
at  the  Medicine  Lodge  School  House,  where  folks 
from  everywhere,  and  of  all  ages,  had  great  fun. 
After  the  school  was  torn  down  the  dance  was 
relocated  to  the  Main  Street  of  Dubois,  where  present 
and  former  residents  still  gather  to  rekindle  old 
friendships. 

During  the  summers  when  I  was  17  and  18,  I 
worked  on  my  Grandma  and  Grandpa  Thomas'  dry 
farm;  weeding,  combining,  and  driving  truck.  In  the 
fall  of  1971  I  moved  to  Pocatello  to  attend  ISU,  and 
I  received  a  certificate  in  secretarial  occupations  from 
the  vocational  school.  In  June  of  1973  I  began  my 
employment  with  the  City  of  Idaho  Falls,  as  a 
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stenographer.  I  have  changed  positions  a  number  of 
times  to  progress  to  my  present  position  of  Purchasing 
Agent,  which  I  obtained  in  1985. 

My  husband  is  Rex  Swim  of  Arbon  Valley. 
I  met  him  in  August  of  1983  after  a  rodeo  in 
Pocatello,  where  he  had  competed  in  the  team  roping 
event.  We  had  both  gone  to  the  Green  Triangle  after 
the  Rodeo  and  my  cousin  introduced  us  at  that  time. 
Rex  and  I  were  married  June  29,  1984,  in  tiie  Trinity 
Methodist  Church  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  We  are  very 
much  alike  in  our  interests  and  things  we  like  to  do, 
probably  because  we  both  grew  up  on  a  ranch.  Our 
favorite  hobbies  all  seem  to  be  horse  related  activities, 
either  participating  or  watching.  My  husband,  Rex, 
was  a  rancher-farmer  for  approximately  15  years  in 
the  Arbon  Valley  area.  He  lived  on  tiie  Fort  Hall 
Indian  Reservation  until  he  was  35  years  old.  He 
moved  from  the  Arbon  area  in  1983  and  then  made  his 
home  in  Pocatello  until  we  were  married.  He  worked 
in  farm  and  ranch  stores  til  April  of  1987  when  he 
began  his  employment  witii  the  State  of  Idaho  as  a 
Brand  Inspector  stationed  in  Blackfoot.  Our  first 
home  was  a  rented  double  wide  trailer  in  Blackfoot 
area.  We  are  presentiy  living  in  Firtii  and  will 
probably  make  our  permanent  home  in  this  area. 

I  have  (and  have  had)  many  relatives  living  in 
Clark  County,  since  my  Grandfather  George  D. 
Thomas  was  from  a  family  of  nine,  and  my 
Grandmother  Afton  Laird  Thomas  was  from  a  family 
of  twelve  who  were  all  raised  in  Clark  County.  My 
Grandpa  Thomas  was  a  rancher,  sheepman  and  dry 
farmer,  who  with  my  Grandmotiier  lived  on  lower 
Medicine  Lodge  until  they  moved  to  Dubois.  My 
maternal  Grandparents  are  Ed  and  Virginia  McGovern 
Frederiksen.  They  made  their  living  from  ranching  in 
the  Kilgore  area  until  they  retired  to  Firth  in  the 
1950s.  My  Frederiksen  grandparents  also  had 
brothers  and  sisters  living  in  the  Kilgore  area  at 
various  times.  As  of  April.  1990.  all  my  grandparents 
are  deceased,  except  Grandma  Frederiksen,  who  was 
100  May  18.  1991.  (See  Bill  Thomas  history  pe 
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ALBERT  B.  AND  CLARA  SMITH  SWINK 


Albert  and  Clara  Swink  moved  to  Dubois  in 
1946,  when  he  became  employed  at  the  U.S.  Sheep 
Experiment  Station,  where  he  worked  as  a  Laborer 
until  he  retired  August  19,  1956. 

Albert  was  born  August  19,  1905,  at 
Humanville,  Missouri,  the  son  of  James  and  Frances 
Price  Swink.  In  1969  he  was  survived  by  three  sisters, 
Vera  Corbina  and  Ruby  Pryde  of  Seattie,  Washington 
and  Neta  Swink  of  Portiand,  Oregon;  four  brothers, 
Ted  Swink  of  Everett,  Washington,  Lester  Swink  of 
Los  Angeles,  California,  John  Swink  of  San  Diego, 
California  and  Art  Swink  of  Otiiello,  Washington. 
When  he  was  nine  years  old  his  parents  moved  to 
Riverside,  Washington,  where  he  resided  until  1942. 
He  entered  the  U.  S.  Army  and  served  in  World  War 
II  until  1946. 

Clara  was  born  September  23,  1904,  the 
daughter  of  Andy  and  Ann  Colvin  Smith  in  Reform, 
Alabama.  As  a  young  girl  she  grew  up  in  the  South, 
where  she  also  received  her  schooling. 

In  later  years  she  moved  to  Detroit,  Michigan, 
and  found  living  there  during  the  Depression  hard,  as 
jobs  were  not  easy  to  come  by.  She  made  this  her 
home  until  1942.  It  was  here  she  met  a  young  man 
serving  in  the  U.S.  Army,  and  they  soon  married. 

Albert  and  Clara  SmiUi  were  married  in  1943, 
in  Laredo,  Texas. 

Their  daughter,  Frances  was  born  at  Dubois, 
August  19,  1948.  ^ 

The  family  purchased  a  home  in  Dubois. 
After  his  retirement,  for  seven  years  he  was  employed 
as  the  Dubois  City  Marshal  and  served  as  Constable. 
During  some  of  his  years  in  Dubois  he  served  as 
Cemetery  Caretaker  and  City  Park  Supervisor. 

The  family  were  members  of  the  Baptist 
Church.    Clara  attended  Ladies  Aid. 

Francis  married  Gary  C.  MacWhorter,  of 
Lubbock,  Texas  in  June,  1972.  She  was  attending  a 
Business  School  in  Idaho  Falls,  when  they  met. 

The  Swinks  have  two  granddaughters,  Melody 
and  Melanie  MacWhorter. 

Albert  passed  away  June  5,  1970  of  a 
lingering  illness  at  the  age  of  64  at  Idaho  Falls. 
Interment  was  at  the  Dubois  Cemetery  with  Rev. 
David  Patterson  officiating.  Clara  passed  away 
December  22,  1991  at  tiie  Rexburg  hospital. 
Interment  was  also  at  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

COMPILEn  FROM  FAMILY  RECORDS 
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MISCELLANEOUS  PHOTOS 


David  &  Mary  Stoddard 

Beaver  Canyon  Sawmill  Family 

early  "1880" 


Dubois  High  School  -  Duane  Highy.  Thora 
Swanstrum.  Lee  .Tacobv.  May  Johnson.  Albert 
Laird.  Leona  Beeghly.  Everet  McGee 
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.Tohn  Stringer 
&  7  mo.  son. 


Dennis  Small  &  Daughter.  Alpha 
Mouth  of  Medicine  Lodge  Canyon  -  Circa  1904 
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David  Stoddard 
3  yrs   with 
his  PUPS  at 
Fred  Fluckinger 
Homestead 
on  Camas  Cr. 
"1953" 


L-R,  Lorena  Sellers,^ 


Ether  Rose, 
Roseanna 
Patt,  (front) 
Mrs.  Winters, 
Florence 
Wuliver  Rose 
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JIM"  TARPLEY  FAMILY 


".lim"  &  Judy  Tarplev  Family 

"Jim"  Tarpiey,  49,  Upper  Medicine  Lodge 
rancher,  suffered  a  farm  accident  while  preforming 
haying  operations  at  his  ranch  early  Saturday  morning, 
July  16,  1988. 

At  the  time  of  the  accident,  he  was  working  in 
his  field  at  Irving  Creek,  accompanied  by  his  dog,  an 
Airedale,  named  LeRoy. 

Tarpiey  was  hauling  his  third  load  of  hay 
riding  his  ti-actor  and  pulling  a  bale  load  wagon. 

He  was  attempting  to  jump  off  the  tractor  to 
repair  the  chain  that  picks  up  the  bales,  when  he 
apparentiy  slipped  and  accidentiy  grabbed  the  throtUe 
causing  the  tractor's  back  wheel  to  grab  his  left  foot 
and  pull  him  under  the  wheel.  About  four  years  prior 
to  this  accident,  he  had  broken  his  hip  in  an  accident, 
while  riding  his  horse,  which  could  have  been  the 
reason  for  his  fall.  The  wheel  in  turn  ran  over  his 
foot,  leg,  pelvis,  abdomen,  chest  and  right  arm.  He 
pulled  away  far  enough  to  keep  the  tractor  from  going 
over  his  face,  but  it  rolled  across  his  collar  bone. 

The  equipment  traveled  up  the  field  a  short 
distance,  hit  a  can  near  his  truck,  causing  it  to  turn 
back  in  Tarpleys  direction  and  the  bale  loader  wagon 
ran  over  him,  then  it  traveled  on  down  tiie  field, 
hooked  the  truck,  pulling  it  along  through  the  fence, 
before  it  stopped  in  a  ditch. 

Tarpiey   received   massive   internal   injuries, 
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along  with  a  broken  collar  bone,  broken  shoulder, 
arm,  leg,  ribs,  pelvis  and  crushed  foot. 

It  is  believed  the  accident  occurred  about  8:30 
a.m.  Saturday  morning;  however,  Tarpiey  lay  in  tiie 
field  unnoticed  in  the  near  100  degree  weather  until 
about  2:30  p.m.,  when  Jerry  and  Carol  Hoopes  of 
Dubois  were  driving  up  the  creek  to  visit  their  son, 
who  was  tending  cattie  in  the  area.  Carol  said  she 
noticed  the  truck  and  tractor  tangled  in  the  fence,  then 
they  looked  in  the  field  and  saw  someone  trying  to 
wave  a  hat.  Jerry  attempted  to  walk  out  in  the  field, 
but  was  stopped  by  Tarpiey 's  dog.  Jerry  called  out  to 
the  person  in  the  field  that  they  were  going  for  help 
and  would  return.  The  Hoopes  drove  to  the  nearby 
"Tom"  Stelzer  ranch  for  help  and  to  summon  the 
Clark  County  Ambulance.  Upon  returning  to  the 
injured  man,  LeRoy  recognized  the  Stelzers  and  it  was 
then  they  recognized  the  injured  person  as  Jim 
Tarpiey. 

"Dave"  Stelzer,  a  former  fire  department 
paramedic,  took  charge  until  the  arrival  of  the 
ambulance.  Another  neighbor  summoned  Tarpley's 
daughter,  Lynnda  Probert,  who  was  at  the  ranch,  with 
her  three  children.  Upon  seeing  Tarpley's  condition, 
Orvin  Jorgensen,  emergency  medical  technician,  with 
the  Ambulance,  sent  for  the  emergency  helicopter 
from  Bannock  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Pocatello. 
Jorgensen  noted  tiiat  Tarpiey  was  about  dehydrated 
when  they  arrived.  However,  apparentiy,  Tarpley's 
dog,  LeRoy,  had  saved  his  life  by  going  to  the  nearby 
creek  and  returning  soaking  wet,  then  laid  on  Uie  left 
side  of  Tarpley's  head.  His  master  was  able  to  suck 
water  from  tiie  dog's  hair,  which  probably  saved  his 
life.  The  helicopter  landed  in  Dubois,  picked  up 
"Steve"  Gilger,  who  in  turn  directed  the  helicopter  to 
Tarpiey.  Tarpiey  was  alert  enough  to  recognize  tiie 
pilot,  "Jim"  Allen,  as  the  person  who  transported  him 
some  four  years  ago  after  his  accident  witii  his  horse. 

Tarpiey  underwent  extensive  surgery  Saturday 
night,  and  was  placed  in  ICU.  The  following  Friday 
he  underwent  a  seven  hour  surgery  for  extensive 
internal  injuries  and  to  the  front  and  back  pelvis, 
where  they  put  in  several  metal  plates. 

At  the  time  of  the  accident,  his  wife,  Judy, 
was  in  Blackfoot,  where  she  was  contacted,  allowing 
her  to  meet  her  husband  at  tiie  hospital  when  he 
arrived. 

The    family    appreciated    the    help   of  tiieir 


neighbors,  the  Stelzers,  Lynn  Hoggan  and  others  who 
pitched  in  to  help  "Jim"  and  who  also  came  into  the 
ranch  to  help  Keith  and  Mitch,  and  Robert  Probert,  a 
son-in-law,  on  the  ranch  during  the  busy  time  with 
haying  and  moving  cattle  on  the  grazing  fields. 

"Jim"  did  recover  from  his  accident  and 
returned  to  the  ranch. 

"Jim"  married  a  high  school  sweetheart,  Judy, 
and  they  were  married  32  years. 

"Jim"  was  educated  in  California,  moving  to 
Idaho  in  1968.  He  spent  ten  years  in  Sandpoint, 
Idaho,  as  a  Building  Contractor  and  Building 
Consultant.  He  moved  to  Blackfoot,  Idaho  in  1978  to 
become  a  full  time  cattle  rancher. 

The  family  moved  to  Clark  County  in  1981  to 
expand  their  cattle  operation,  purchasing  the  former 
property  homesteaded  by  William  "Bill"  Colson  in 
Upper  Medicine  Lodge  Canyon. 

The  Tarpleys  raised  two  sons  and  two 
daughters,  Jimmy  Mitchell,  Preston  Keith,  Lynnda 
Judith  and  Tawna  Gail. 

"Jim"  and  Judy  have  since  divorced.  He  has 
remained  on  the  ranch,  while  Judy  now  lives  in 
Pocatello. 

MARK  AND  LYNNDA  TARPLEY  PROBERT 
CHRISTENSEN 

Lynnda  married  "Bob"  Probert.  Their  three 
children  were  named:  Tialitha,  Chantel  and  Rayne.. 
They  are  divorced, 

Lynnda  married  Mark  Christensen  of  Dubois 
in  1990.  He  is  the  son  of  "Vic"  and  the  late  Linda 
Moore  Christensen  of  Dubois.  "Vic"  and  his  second 
wife,  Joyce,  live  in  Dubois.  Lynnda  and  Mark  and 
children,  now  live  in  Roberts. 

PRESTON  KEITH  AND  ELLEN  HARRIS 
TARPLEY 

Keith  became  the  husband  of  Ellen  Harris  of 
Blackfoot.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Earl  and  Merle 
Berrett  Harris.  Their  children  are:  Anisha  Jo,  Preston 
Tyler,  and  Kyle  Wray.  The  family  are  ranchers  at  the 
Tarpley  ranch  on  Medicine  Lodge. 

Keith  and  Ellen  went  to  school  together  at 
Blackfoot  High  School,  where  they  both  graduated. 

They    were    married    April     11,     1980    at 


Blackfoot. 

JIMMY  MITCHELL  AND  MISSY  HOLMES 
TARPLEY 

"Mitch"  married  Missy  Holmes,  the  daughter 
of  Royce  and  Deanna  Drake  Holmes  of  Dubois,  May 
30,  1986,  in  Dubois  at  the  home  of  her  parents.  They 
were  living  on  the  Medicine  Lodge  ranch.  Their 
children  include:  Kich  and  JayTee. 

Missy  attended  school  at  Dubois,  where  she 
graduated  from  the  Clark  County  High  School.  She 
was  later  employed  as  Janitor  of  the  Lindy  Ross 
Elementary  School,  and  temporary  clerk  at  the  Mud 
Lake  Telephone  Office. 

"Mitch"  graduated  from  Sandpoint  High 
School.  He  also  attended  ISU  for  a  year,  taking 
Physical  Education. 

STEVEN  JAMES  "JIM"  AND  TAWNA  GAIL 
TARPLEY  ELLIS 


"Jim"  and  Tawna  were  united  in  marriage 
November  12,  1989,  at  the  Dubois  Community  Baptist 
Church. 

"Jim"  was  raised  in  Clark  County  at  the 
Crooked  Creek  Ellis  ranch.  He  was  the  son  of  LaMar 
and  Sandra  Hubbard  Ellis.  He  graduated  from  the 
Clark  County  High  School  in  1978.  Here  he  was 
involved  with  sports,  playing  on  the  main  teams  of 
football  and  basketball  for  Clark  County  high  school. 
He  was  also  elected  Basketball  Homecoming  King. 

He  is  the  son  of  LaMar  Ellis,  of  Idaho  Falls, 
and  Mrs.  Sandy  Hochwart  of  Roberts. 

"Jim"  completed  schooling  on  heavy 
equipment.  He  is  presently  employed  with  Western 
States  Caterpillar  Equipment  in  Pocatello   (1990). 

Tawna  Gail  Tarpley  is  the  daughter  of  "Jim" 
Tarpley  of  Medicine  Lodge  and  Judy  Tarpley  of 
Pocatello  She  was  raised  at  Blackfoot,  Idaho.  The 
family  later  purchased  the  former  C.A.  Garrett  ranch, 
located  at  the  head  of  the  Medicine  Lodge  Canyon. 

She  graduated  from  the  Clark  County  High 
School  in  1986.  She  achieved  high  recognition  in 
sports,  where  she  was  active  in  basketball,  volleyball 
and  track,  and  was  elected  Homecoming  Queen. 

While  growing  up  Tawna  was  a  top 
competitor  in  the  Dairy  Division  in  4-H,  while  living 
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in  Bingham  county,  as  well  as  in  Clark  county. 

Tawna  continued  her  education  at  the  College 
of  Southern  Idaho  in  Twin  Falls  for  two  years,  where 
she  was  again  was  active  in  volleyball  and  track,  then 
attended  ISU  at  Pocatello  to  complete  her  Degree  in 
Education. 

"Jim"  and  Tawna  often  visit  family  and 
friends  in  Clark  County  often,  where  they  enjoy 
getting  back  on  a  horse  at  the  Tarpley  ranch,  or  to 
some  good  old  fishing  in  the  Medicine  Lodge  Creek. 

COMPILED  FROM  READERS  DIGEST/BONNIE  STODDARD 


HERB  TARRAN 

I  first  came  to  Spencer  on  July  15,  1931  —  50 
years  ago  and  that  was  on  my  19th  birthday.  I  came 
here  with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  survey 
a  road  from  Spencer  to  Monida  and  to  locate  the 
bridge  at  Pleasant  Valley.  It  was  quite  a  job  locating 
the  bridge  ~ 


Tarran  Family  -  1962 
Robert.  "Fred".  Herh.  Marv.  &  "Sandv" 

we  enjoyed  that.  We  were  young  and  climbing  up  and 
down  on  ropes  was  quite  a  challenge.  When  we  first 
came  to  town  all  of  the  town  was  on  the  east  side  of 
the  tracks.  It  was  a  pretty  little  town  with  shade  trees 
on  each  side  and  grass  on  the  east  side  of  the  Railroad 
tracks  which  was  maintained  by  the  railroad.    It  was 


watered  with  the  overflow  of  the  water  tank.  The 
survey  crew  stayed  at  the  Canyon  Hotel  which  was 
run  by  Sid  Close,  his  wife,  Rachel,  and  two 
daughters,  Geradine  and  Anne,  and  son,  Leonard.  We 
were  here  about  three  months  all  together.  At  that 
time  Wood  Live  Stock  was  still  functioning,  but  it  was 
during  the  depression  years  and  it  was  about  to  go  out 
of  business.  They  still  had  their  commissary  and  the 
old  garage  and  the  blacksmith  shop  and  Woods  had  a 
beautiful,  three  story  home,  and  Hagenbarth's  had  a 
beautiful  home. 

Effie  Spencer  had  a  home  there.  Rose 
Woods,  I  understand,  was  the  originator  of  the  Woods 
Live  Stock,  and  she  had  a  home  there  which  is  now 
owned  by  Aerial  Peterson.  There  was  a  tennis  court 
and  it  was  a  pretty  little  street  there.  Our  first  day 
after  surveying  we  had  a  nice  time.  We  went  out  to 
three  mile  and  I  think,  at  that  time,  it  was  a  new  dam. 
There  weren't  any  willows  around  and  we  went  out 
there  after  a  hot  day  of  surveying  and  had  a  nice  cool 
swim.  We  went  out  there  several  times  and  it  was 
really  nice. 

It  was  during  that  time  that  I  met  my  first 
wife,  Mary  Walker.  She  was  the  granddaughter  of 
Effie  B.  Spencer.  Effie  was  the  wife  of  Hyrum  "Hup" 
Spencer,  whom  Spencer  was  named  after.  He  was  the 
first  mayor  of  Ogden,  Utah  in  1896.  He  had  come  up 
here  with  Eccles  and  they  had  lumber  mills  and  a 
General  Mercantile  stores.  I  think  there  was  one  at 
Roberts.  They  originally  had  a  place  at  Beaver 
Canyon,  then  it  was  moved  to  it's  present  location  and 
named  Spencer  after  Hyrum  "Hup"  Spencer.  W  e 
had  a  little  baseball  team.  We  played  Lima,  Montana, 
and  we  had  a  good  time  here  —  a  lot  of  young  fellows 
around  at  that  time.  We  had  a  lot  of  good  sage  hen 
hunting  in  those  days  too. 

I  had  a  lot  of  other  good  friends,  Felix 
Martinez,  the  Lawson's,  who  ran  the  store  and  post 
office,  Peterson's,  "Hap"  and  Jessie  Stevens,  and  all 
of  their  children.  I  started  going  with  Mary  after  I'd 
been  up  here  and  we  were  married  in  1934  and  since 
that  time  we  have  always  come  back  to  Spencer,  and 
I  have  spent  all  of  my  birthdays,  but  two,  in  Spencer. 
We  have,  always  enjoyed  spending  our  vacations  at 
Spencer. 

My  children,  "Fred",  "Sandy"  and  Robert, 
and  now  their  children,  enjoy  spending  their  vacations 
there.    My  daughter,  "Sandy",  and  her  two  boys  live 
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at  Spencer;  they  love  the  people.  Sandy's"  real  active 
and  the  boys  seem  to  be  real  happy.  Scotty  graduated 
from  Clark  County  High  School  and  he's  going  to  go 
to  Provo  and  live  with  my  son,  Robert,  and  go  to  the 
trade  tech.  to  school  this  winter.  Kelly  went  to  Boys 
State  this  summer  and  he  goes  on  for  his  senior  year 
at  Clark. 

Besides  working  for  the  Bureau  of  Roads,  I 
also  worked  one  winter  (1935)  with  the  Biological 
Survey  at  Dubois.  It  was  a  survey  for  the  bird  refuge. 
It  was  a  long  cold  winter  with  temperatures  30  degrees 
below  zero.  When  we'd  leave  Dubois  it  was  really 
cold,  and  also  when  we  got  out  there  on  the  job,  so 
we  managed  not  to  stay  too  long.  After  this  we  had 
to  move  from  here  and  go  down  around  Brigham  City 
and  Corrine  to  survey  in  that  location  that  winter.  I 
stayed  at  surveying.  I  went  with  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  worked  on  the  Deer  Creek  Dam, 
then  with  U.S.  Steel  on  the  construction  after,  and 
finally    into  production,  retiring  in  1975. 

My  wife,  Mary,  died  in  1974,  and  I  have 
since  remarried  a   very  charming  little  gal. 

One  thing  Mary  and  I  always  enjoyed  was 
dancing.  We  used  to  go  dancing  at  the  Humphrey 
school  on  Saturday  nights.  That  was  a  long  time  ago, 
but  I  see  the  school  is  still  standing.  "Don"  and 
Vinnie  Lemons  were  very  good  friends  of  ours.  We 
used  to  go  camping  together  and  also  always  enjoyed 
their  Lodge,  spending  a  lot  of  pleasant  hours  there. 

It  seemed  like,  many  times  when  we  came, 
through  Spencer,  we  came  when  there  were  fires. 
One  day  we  came  and  Spence  Harwood's  store  was  on 
fire.  Another  time,  we  came  and  the  top  part  of  the 
Canyon  Hotel  burned  out.  Later  "Don"  Lemons 
purchased  the  building  and  moved  it  across  the  tracks 
to  rebuild  his  bar  after  his  fire.  We  were  here  the 
day  that  "Don's"  big  lodge  burned  down.  It  was  all 
stocked  up  for  a  royal  time  on  the  4th  of  July.  Then 
the  3rd  of  July  the  fire  bell  rang;  I  was  sitting  out  in 
the  yard  and  I  ran  over  there  and  Moose  and  I 
grabbed  onto  the  hose;  we  turned  the  water  on  and 
just  a  trickle  of  water  came  out.  There  was  no  water, 
consequently,  the  building  burnt  to  the  ground.  It  was 
real  sad  for  "Don"  and  Vinnie.  Everybody  got  excited 
and  helped  haul  things  out.  One  thing  we  hauled  out 
was  an  old  Coca-Cola  ice  chest  that  probably  was 
worth  about  two  dollars.  It's  funny  what  things 
people  will  do  at  a  time  like  that. 


Many  of  our  friends  have  worked  at  the  Sheep 
Station,  including  "Sandy"  and  her  two  boys.  She 
belongs  to  the  Historical  Society,  the  Extension 
Homemakers  and  she's  been  secretary  of  the  rodeo 
committee. 

I've  been  coming  back  here  a  long  time  and  I 
had  to  make  it  back  up  here  again  this  year  for  my 
69th  birthday.  We  had  a  nice  picnic  with  a  lot  of  our 
nice  friends,  up  on  the  mountain  side  at  "Tom" 
McCulloughs'  place  and  I  hope  to  be  back  here  for  my 
70th  birthday.  We  also  have  a  lot  of  nice  friends  out 
in  the  Kilgore  area.  We  used  to  enjoy  the  Frazier 
Dam.  That  was  beautiful  country  up  there.  Out  in 
Camas  Meadows  we  had  a  lot  of  friends  and  loved  the 
beautiful  country. 

COMPILED  BY  HERB  TARRAH.  1980s 


MARY  WALKER  TARRAN  FAMILY 


Wffff/Jmv/mmmwmB?/wfWfwmjwjJMm>mmm 


Spencer  Home-One  of  1st  in  Town 

The  Mary  Walker  Tarran  family,  originally 
from  Ogden,  Utah  were  among  some  of  the  first 
residents  of  Old  Beaver  and  later  moved  to  Spencer. 
Old  Beaver  completely  moved  to  the  site  of  what  is 
now  Spencer  in  about  1896. 

Her  grandfather,  Hyrum  H.  Spencer,  had  an 
interest  in  the  general  store,  the  sawmill  and  the  dairy, 
the  dairy  being  located  where  Dairy  Creek  is,  hence 
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its  name.  He  and  David  Eccles,  of  Ogden,  were  in 
the  lumber  business  together,  which  was  his  main 
interest.  The  town  of  Spencer  was  named  after  Mr. 
Spencer. 

The  home  of  Hyrum  and  Effie  Spencer  was 
the  same  home  that  Mary  still  visits.  Effie  Spencer, 
a  well  known  and  likable  person,  had  several 
outstanding  abilities.  One  of  the  was  her  talent  as  a 
carpenter.  She  made  the  headlines  in  the  Ogden  paper 
when  she  shingled  the  roof  of  her  home  in  Ogden,  by 
herself,  and  dipped  every  shingle  in  green  paint  before 
nailing  it  on.  When  she  was  in  her  sixties  she  shingled 
their  home  in  Spencer. 

Mary's  mother,  Dessie  Spencer  Walker  got 
off  the  first  train  that  stopped  at  Spencer.  Her  father, 
"Sandy"  Walker  worked  as  a  lumberman.  Mr. 
Walker  died  in  1956,  and  Mrs.  Walker  in  1958. 

Mary's  brother,  Spencer  Bud  Walker  and  the 
only  other  child  of  Dessie  and  Sandy  Walker,  was 
killed  at  Bataan  in  1942. 

Another  well  known  member  of  the  Spencer 
family  was  Mary's  uncle,  Ernest  T.  Spencer,  a 
newspaper  man.  He  died  at  a  rest-home  in  Lava  Hot 
Springs  in  1960. 

Mary,  the  only  one  of  the  family  left,  met  her 
husband,  "Herb"  Tarran,  who  was  from  Ogden,  at 
Spencer.  They  lived  in  their  home  at  Provo  where  he 
had  been  employed  at  the  Geneva  Steel  Plant  for  24 
years. 

They  have  three  children:  "Fred",  whose 
home  has  been  Pleasant  Grove,  Utah  but  is  presently 
building  a  home  at  Provo,  and  has  three  girls,  Sandra 
"Sandy"  King  McClure,  who  lived  in  Bremerton, 
Washington  and  now  lives  at  Spencer~and  has  four 
boys. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tarran  came  to  Spencer, 
their  children  and  grandchildren  annually  meet  them 
there  for  a  family  reunion.  For  one  week  of  their  stay 
there  in  the  summer  of  1967,  18  were  present.  In  all, 
they  had  52  guests,  including  friends  and  relatives. 

Mary  Walker  Tarran  and  Anne  Leonardson 
tried  to  recall  the  original  Spencer  townsite,  in  it's 
prime,  these  facts  stood  out  foremost  in  their  minds. 

It  was  a  pretty  little  town,  setting  at  the  foot 
of  the  canyon  (from  which  the  hotel  got  its  name).  It 
had  three  main  streets,  with  the  depot  and  railroad 
tracks  dividing  the  schoolhouse  and  one  row  of  homes 
on  the  west,  from  the  street  of  business  houses  and 


more  homes  and  the  backstreet  of  Wood  Live  Stock 
Company  business  places  on  the  east. 

The  main  street  of  business,  east  of  the  tracks, 
included  (going  from  north  to  south)  the  post  office, 
Lawson's  store,  a  garage,  confectionery  store  (which 
later  was  known  as  the  the  Spencer  Pool  Hall)  and  a 
general  store.  South  from  this  store,  across  a  road, 
stood  the  Old  Canyon  Hotel  with  a  fenced  in  lawn  on 
the  south,  the  Haganbarth  3-story  home,  the  H.  C. 
Woods  3-story  home,  Hyrum  Spencer  home  and  other 
Wood  Live  Stock  Company  homes.  Harry  Dunn,  Sr., 
"Fred"  Woodie  and  "Sid"  Close  were  well  known 
Wood  Live  Stock  Company  foremen.  The  Close 
home  was  always  on  the  west  side  of  the  tracks. 

Will  Rasmussen  ran  the  livery  stable  and  Mary 
remembered  that  when  Mrs.  Rasmussen  would  come 
to  visit  her  grandmother,  she  would  always  let  her 
long  hair  down  and  brush  it  while  visiting. 

A  tennis  court  was  later  built  by  the  towns 
people,  south  of  Woodies  house.  This  street  of  homes 
had  a  little  sidewalk  in  front  and  was  lined  on  the 
opposite  side  with  a  row  of  large,  beautiful  trees. 
Across  the  highway  from  these  homes  was  the  lovely 
railroad  lawn.  The  section  of  lawn  by  the  depot  home 
featured  a  water  fountain  in  its  landscape. 

On  the  street  back  of  this  row  of  houses  were 
the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company  business  places 
including  (from  north  to  south)  a  wooden  warehouse, 
garage,  icehouse,  cook  house  with  rooms  in  the 
second  story,  blacksmith  shop  and  then  the  long 
yellow  building  that  included  the  company  offices, 
commissary,  etc.,  and  also  had  rooms  for  sleeping  in 
the  second  story.  The  barns  and  livery  stables  were 
far  south  on  this  street. 

When  the  Woods  Live  Stock  Company  went 
bankrupt  in  the  1930's,  the  town  of  Spencer  slowly 
dwindled.  Adding  to  this  were  two  disastrous  fires 
that  wiped  out  the  original  business  section.  The  first 
one  was  in  June,  1932  which  destroyed  the  Lawson 
store,  garage  and  Spencer  Pool  Hall.  This  fire  started 
in  the  garage  in  a  car  belonging  to  the  station  agent, 
"Andy"  Moser. 

The  second  fire  was  one  year  later  in  June  of 
1933  and  took  the  other  store.  The  building  was  the 
property  of  Mr.  Poitevin  of  Idaho  Falls.  But,  "Sid" 
Close  had  the  place  leased  in  which  he  operated  a 
mercantile  business.  The  fire  started  in  an  old  ice 
house  at  the  rear  of  the  store.     The  blaze  quickly 
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spread  to  the  store  building  and  completely  destroyed 

it  and  all  contents.    The  creek  from  which  the  water 

supply  was  taken  was  so  low  that  it  was  of  little  use  in 

fighting  the  fire.    An  engine  with  fire  equipment  was 

sent  from  Lima  by  the  railroad  company,  but  arrived 

to  late. 

COMPILED  BY  ANNE  LEONARDSON 


TAVEN^fER  FAMILY 


Clinton 

& 
Barbara 


"Ron" 

& 

Lauri 

Moosman 


Bobbie.  Clinton.  .ToAnn  &  "Bob" 


WAYNE  A.  TAVENNER 


Wayne.  Norman.  Byron. 
Laurie.  "Susie".  Joanne. 
.Teri.  and  Denice  McKelvy 

Wayne  A.  Tavenner  was  the  first  of  two  sons 
born  who  survived.  He  was  born  April  28,  1928  in 
Gilmore,  Idaho,  the  son  of  Morris  and  Leah  Colson 
Tavenner.  He  grew  up  in  the  Medicine  Lodge  area, 
where  he  and  his  brother,  "Bob"  went  to  school.  In 
his  elementary  years  he  attended  the  Edie  Creek 
School.  The  teacher  for  tlie  second  grade  at  this 
school,  was  Vivian  Stone,  who  the  following  year 
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married  "Tom"  Stelzer.  Wayne  and  Reba  Edie 
(Thomas)  were  in  the  same  grade.  Vivian 
remembered  her  other  students  as  Jack  Ellis,  a  5th 
grade  student,  and  Kenneth  Colson  and  Howard  Ellis 
who  were  in  their  second  year  of  high  school. 

Wayne  also  attended  school  in  Dubois. 

As  a  teenager,  he  chased  horses  for  "Joe" 

Hartwell. 

Wayne  loved  the  outdoors.  He  worked  on 
various  ranches  throughout  his  lifetime  including:  the 
Circle  J  ranch,  Garrett  ranch,  Russell  Ellis,  "Ed" 
Doschades,  and  H.R.  "Tuffy"  Webster  ranches.  He 
worked  for  H.R.  Webster  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
During  most  of  those  thirty  years,  Wayne  was  the 
foreman  for  Webster  ranches.  "Tuffy"  and  Wayne 
had  a  good  working  relationship.  Wayne  was  famous 
for  roping  wild  animals  like  bobcats,  coyotes  and 
antelopes,  and  putting  them  in  the  back  of  "Tuffy's" 
pickup.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  as  Drill  SGT, 
prior  to  his  marriage,  from  September  22,  1950  to 
August  14,  1952.  He  also  served  overseas  in 
Germany. 

On  February  1,  1953,  he  married  Joanne 
Henman  of  Dubois.  They  were  the  parents  of  four 
children:  Byron  W.  Tavenner,  born  April  22,  1954, 
Norman  L.  "Tub"  Tavenner,  born  June  25,  1955, 
Susanne  Tavenner  Baker,  born  April  17,  1962,  and 
Laurie  Tavenner  Moosman,  born  April  29,  1964. 

Wayne  loved  rodeos.  He  was  a  jack  of  all 
trades;  for  example,  he  broke  many  good  calf  and 
team  roping  horses.  He  enjoyed  participating  in  the 
rodeos  as  a  calf  roper,  however,  time  and  money  did 
not  allow  him  to  go  to  as  many  as  he  would  have  like 
to.  He  built  four  horse  trailers  from  scratch.  Two  of 
them  are  still  on  the  road  today.  He  built  many  of  the 
bits  and  head  stalls  he  used. 

Wayne  helped  all  four  of  his  children 
participate  in  high  school  rodeo.  He  was  very  proud 
of  his  children  and  enjoyed  seeing  them  compete.  He 
made  sure  that  they  were  well  mounted  and  skilled  in 
the  event  they  were  competing  in. 

Wayne  served  as  President  of  the  Clark 
County  Rodeo  Association  during  the  years  of  1977 
and  1978.  He  was  a  member  and  served  as  a  director 
of  the  Eastern  Idaho  Rodeo  Association,  as  of  1975, 
and  was  also  a  member  of  the  Montana  Rodeo 
Association  and  the  Idaho  Cowboys  Association. 

Wayne  passed  away  following  a  lingering 


illness  at  the  Veterans  Hospital  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  September  14,  1981.  He  was  buried  at  the 
Small  Cemetery. 

JOANNE  HENMAN  TAVENNER 

Joanne  was  born  in  Nebraska,  the  daughter  of 
Elzie  and  Vera  Henman.  The  Henman  family  moved 
to  Medicine  Lodge,  March  5,  1944,  where  Mr. 
Henman  worked  for  "Charlie"  Lau.  The  family  had 
attempted  to  move  in  earlier,  but  due  to  a  typical  early 
March  blizzard,  they  had  to  wait  until  the  roads  were 
opened.  March  5,  was  also  Joanne's  birthday.  Her 
dad  did  not  forget  her.  He  stopped  at  a  Dubois  store 
to  purchase  supplies,  which  included  a  package  of 
marshmallow  cookies.  When  they  arrived  at  their  new 
home,  her  mother  fixed  a  lunch  for  the  family,  while 
her  dad  put  candles  in  the  centers  of  the  cookies, 
which  was  her  special  birthday  cake.  About  a  year 
and  half  later  the  family  moved  to  Dubois,  where 
Elzie  became  employed  by  the  State  Highway 
Department. 

All  the  Henman  family  continued  their 
schooling  at  the  Dubois  grade  and  high  school.  Some 
of  the  teachers  Joanne  recalls  from  Medicine  Lodge 
and  Dubois  were:  Mrs.  Annie  J.  Tanner,  and  LaMont 
Hodges;  other  teachers  in  Dubois  were:  Mrs.  Ida  May 
Cook,  Miss  Babcock,  Mrs.  Robbins,  Miss  Eileen 
English,  Mrs.  Helen  Randall,  "Art"  Parrow,  "Joe" 
Taylor  and  Mr.  Merrill  McCarton. 

A  few  of  her  classmates  were:  Dean  Shenton, 
"Dick"  Edie,  Richard  Rose,  Jack  Webster,  Peggy 
O'Neil  and  Bonnie  Thomas. 

In  Dubois  she  and  some  of  the  students 
managed  to  play  hooky  and  went  to  Idaho  Falls  to  a 
movie.  When  Supt.  Merrill  McCarten  found  out 
where  they  went,  each  had  to  write  a  five  hundred 
word  essay  on  a  world  news  item.  Another  time  they 
put  the  Smith  cow  and  sheep  in  the  upstairs  of  the 
Dubois  school  house  on  Halloween,  well  that's  when 
they  really  got  in  trouble.    What  a  mess!!! 

After  Wayne  passed  away,  Joanne  lived  in 
Dubois.  She  eventually  became  a  permanent 
employee  at  the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station.  An 
on-the-job  injury,  resulted  in  her  permanent  disability 
retirement. 

She  married  John  Abbott  in  Dubois  on 
Christmas  Eve,  December  24,  1986.  They  purchased 
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the  "Fred"  Powell  and  Sherman  Vaughan  homes  and 
property  in  Dubois.  John  is  now  employed  with  the 
Camas  Wildlife  Refuge. 

COMIMI  11)  BY  inKON  V\ .  TAVFNNER/SON 


HARRY  AND  JULIE  ANN 
GREEN  TAVENNER 

Harry  ventured  out  west  in  1911  to  work  on 
ranches  in  Montana,  then  learned  of  possible  work  to 
be  obtained  on  the  Jackson  Dam  in  Moran,  Wyoming. 
He  worked  at  various  ranches  in  Montana,  and  in 
Idaho  on  lower  Medicine  Lodge  for  some  time.  It 
was  while  there,  he  met  Julia  Green. 

Harry  was  born  February  13,  1888,  the  son  of 
Harry  and  Lucinda  Tavenner  at  Cliffton,  Ohio. 

With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I  he  entered 
the  U.  S.  Army  in  1917. 

Julie  Ann  Tavenner  was  born  at  the  family 
ranch  at  Small,  the  daughter  of,  Stephen  and  Charlotte 
Green,  December  1,  1892,  where  she  was  also  raised. 
Her  father  raised  and  sold  cattle.  He  was  also  a 
black-  smith  and  would  shoe  horses  for  the  people 
living  in  the  Medicine  Lodge  area.  He  was  rather 
handy  at  repairing  machinery,  and  repaired  his  own  as 
well  as  neighbors. 

As  a  child,  Julia  looked  forward  to  the 
school's  Christmas  programs.  She  also  loved  the 
parties  and  dances  in  different  families  homes. 

In  the  summer  Julia  liked  to  ride  her  horse 
down  to  the  Small  Post  Office,  which  was  5  miles 
from  where  they  lived. 

Church  services  were  held  at  the  Medicine 
Lodge  school  house,  by  different  ministers  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  community. 

Julia  married  Harry  K.  Tavenner  August  23, 
1917,  in  Idaho  Falls.  They  had  one  daughter  and  3 
sons:  Luci  Mae,  Dr.  William  Tavenner,  Jack 
Tavenner,  and  Harry  W.  Tavenner. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  January  11, 
1972,  Julia  continued  to  make  her  home  in  Spokane, 
Washington.  She  lived  by  herself  until  recently,  when 
she  moved  to  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Luci,  near 
Spokane.  Julie  will  be  98  years  of  age  December  1, 
1990. 


COMPILED  FROM  NEWSPAPER  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD 


MORRIS  W.  AND  LEAH  F.  COLSON 
TAVENNER 


Medicine  Lodge  Picnic-Families  of- 
Edie.  Ellis.  Waring.  Tavenner.  Albano 
Morris(center/white  hat)&  Leah  (far  r) 

Morris  Wyatt  Tavenner  moved  to  Medicine 
Lodge  in  1914,  as  a  young  man,  where  he  ranched 
before  moving  to  Dubois  in  1936. 

He  was  born  in  Clifton,  Ohio,  November  2, 
1890,  one  of  four  sons  of  Harry  and  Lucinda  Wyatt 
Tavenner.  It  was  here  that  he  was  raised  and  attended 
school.  When  he  was  a  young  teenager,  his  mother 
passed  away,  following  a  serious  illness. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  moved  to  Dillon, 
Montana,  to  join  his  brother,  Harry.  Together,  they 
left  to  work  on  the  new  Jackson  Hole  dam  being  built 
at  Moran,  Wyoming.  Employment  later  took  them  to 
ranches  in  Montana  and  Idaho,  and  back  to  work  on 
the  W.A.  Colson  ranch  at  Medicine  Lodge. 

World  War  I  called  Morris  and  his  brother 
into  the  service,  in  which  both  enlisted  in  the  Army, 
October  3,  1917. 

While  working  at  the  Colson  ranch  on 
Medicine  Lodge,  Morris  met  and  later  married  Leah 
Colson,  September  6,  1923,  at  St.  Anthony,  Idaho. 
They  spent  the  following  year  working  on  a  Montana 
ranch,  then  to  Clayton,  Idaho,  working  for  Henry 
Ford,  when  the  mine  was  in  operation.   A  mining  job 
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also  took  them  to  Gilmore.  Here  their  oldest  son, 
Wayne,  was  born.  With  the  closure  of  the  mine,  the 
family  returned  to  work  on  Medicine  Lodge.  Here 
another  son,  Robert  "Bob",  was  born;  daughter, 
Shirley,  was  five  months  old  when  they  moved  into 
Dubois.  Their  youngest  daughter,  Carol,  was  born  in 
Dubois.    They  lost  two  sons  in  infancy. 

Leah  Frances  Colson  was  born  March  20, 
1904,  to  William  A.  and  Sarah  Fayle  Colson  at  the 
Colson  ranch.  Her  elementary  schooling  was  attained 
at  the  Edie  school,  where  she  graduated  from  the 
eighth  grade.  She  attended  high  school  in  Dubois.  It 
broke  her  heart  in  later  years  to  see  the  old  "Argora" 
Edie  school  she  loved,  being  left  idle  and  unattended. 
It  was  her  wish  that  someone  would  take  the  building 
in  hand  and  refurbish  it. 

Leah  was  baptized  in  the  Dubois  Episcopal 
Church,  which  is  now  known  as  Heritage  Hall. 

Leah  recalled  many  happy  childhood 
memories  at  the  ranch.  A  sad  memory  was  of  her 
sister,  Dorothy,  who  was  stricken  with  polio  at  an 
early  age,  but  the  suffering  never  changed  her  sweet 
disposition.  Another  sad  time  was  the  accidental 
drowning  of  an  18-month-old  brother,  near  their  home 
in  a  small  ditch. 

While  living  in  Dubois,  Morris  worked  for 
H.R.  Harn  and  at  the  Dubois  Garage  for  "Ren" 
Willes;  he  then  worked  for  the  State  Highway 
Department  for  some  four  years;  was  custodian  for  the 
Clark  County  School  Disti'ict  for  seventeen  years;  he 
assisted  in  forming  the  Dubois  Cemetery  District, 
serving  as  its  director  and  sexton  for  twenty-three 
years.  This  District  was  created  in  1948,  at  which 
time  Gov.  Robbins  appointed  him  as  secretary- 
treasurer.    In  1960  he  retired. 

Leah  always  took  pride  in  her  sewing  and 
gardening  as  hobbies.  She  enjoyed  being  a  member  of 
the  American  Legion  Auxiliary,  of  the  Rebekah  Lodge 
and  Dubois  Ladies  Aid  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

Morris  died  March  22,  1974,  at  Idaho  Falls, 
while  Leah  passed  away  April  26,  1976,  at  her  home 
in  Dubois;  both  were  in  ill  health,  at  ages  83  and  72, 
respectively.    Interment  was  at  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

COMPILED  BY  BONfNIE  STODDARD  FROM  FAMILY 
RECORDS 


ALBERT  EDWARD  TAYLOR 


Albert 

Albert  Edward  Taylor  was  born  March  9, 
1908  at  Kilgore,  Idaho,  his  parents  were  Esther  Ann 
Schofield  Taylor  and  Peter  Ebenezer  Taylor.  They 
homesteaded  six  miles  south  of  Kilgore.  His  father 
came  to  Camas  Meadows  in  1900.  He  died  there  in 
1913.  His  mother  came  in  1901  and  lived  there  until 
1917. 


Baden  Taylor 


His  brothers  were;  Alfred  born  January  11, 
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1890  in  Rhode  Island,  Edgar  born  January  9,  1897  in 
Rhode  Island  came  to  Camas  Meadows  in  1900, 
Bayden  born  on  June  7,  1901  in  Camas  meadows  left 
in  1917,  but  returned  intermittently  in  1929. 

Albert  attended  the  Hancock  School  1913- 
1917.    He  mostly  walked  the  1  3/4  miles. 

Alfred  Taylor  taught  from  1914-1915  at  the 
old  Hancock  School,  near  the  "Con"  Jensen  and 
"Sam"  Schaller  homes.  Albert  attended  the  University 
of  Kansas  and  received  his  BA  in  1930,  his  MA  in 
1934.  He  went  on  to  receive  his  PhD  in  1945  at  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

Dr.  Ulrich  (vet.)  was  the  doctor  in  our  vicinity 
who  treated  all  our  family  medical  problems  around 
1915;  however,  brother  Alfred  was  taken  to  Dillon, 
Montana  to  have  his  broken  arm  set. 

We  used  a  hand  crank  telephone  located  in 
Harry  Taylors  home,  some  fifty  yards  away.  Our 
home  was  heated  by  a  wood  stove,  with  dead  timber 
from  the  forest.  We  had  a  hand  pump  to  get  our 
water  and  our  bathroom  was  an  outhouse. 

Such  household  supplies  such  as  flour  were 
purchased  at  St.  Anthony,  other  items  from  Spencer. 
We  had  our  own  milk,  meat,  vegetables  on  the  ranch. 
We  sold  cream,  hay,  cattle,  and  horses. 

I  caused  a  fire  on  July  18,  191 1,  at  the  age  of 
3,  which  burned  down  the  log  home.  Two  years  later, 
October  1913,  my  father  died  of  typhoid  and 
pneumonia.  Brother  Edgar  was  lost  in  France  August 
24,  1918. 

My  special  little  jobs  at  home  were  to  help  the 
family  gathering  eggs,  feeding  livestock,  and  milking. 
Our  family  made  a  living  with  their  hay,  horses  and 
cattle  raising.  I  am  retired  now.  My  first  job  was 
shearing  plant  wrangler  at  Eighteen-Mile  for  Wood 
Live  Stock  the  summer  of  1926  and  1927. 

I  didn't  attend  church.  I,  however,  enjoyed 
fishing  and  hunting. 

I  enjoyed  the  Fourth  of  July  community  picnic 
in  the  timber  where  Hagenbarth  built  calf  feeding 
facility. 

Some  of  the  old  businesses  in  Clark  County 
were  Spencer  Harwood  Co.,  Pete  Lawson  Saloon  and 
the  Wood  Live  Stock  Commissary.  I  remember  the 
horse  drawn  white  top  buggy  trips  to  Spencer,  as  well 
as  to  St.  Anthony  through  the  sand.  We  were  always 
snowed  in  from  at  least  December  to  April.  Our  only 
transportation  was  horse  drawn  wagons  and  buggies 


because  most  all  winters  were  bad. 

I  met  my  wife  in  Manhattan,  Kansas,  while  in 
summer  school  at  the  University  of  Kansas  at 
Lawrence,  Kansas.  We  were  married  September  16, 
1931  at  Pocatello,  Idaho,  where  we  made  our  home. 

Our  children  are:  Arlen  Edgar,  born 
November  11,  1934,  now  living  in  Bremerton, 
Washington.  Carla  Jane  Ellis,  born  December  1, 
1937,  now  living  at  Chubbuck,  Idaho.  Almae 
Brigham,  a  December  baby,  was  the  last  of  the 
children  of  our  family,  who  is  now  living  in  Pocatello, 
Idaho.  Our  children  never  attended  any  of  the  Clark 
County  schools. 

I  enjoyed  serving  on  the  Symphony  Board  at 
Pocatello  and  the  State  Health  Council  at  Boise,  and 
have  managed  a  summer  camp  near  Pocatello,  Idaho, 
since  leaving  Camas  Meadows. 

The  things  I  remember  about  the  good  old 
days,  were  the  all  night  dances  at  the  Hancock  School, 
or  homes  in  the  area. 


Albert  Tavlor  Family 


COMPILED  BY  ALBERT  EDWARD  TAYLOR 


ADA  HIX  TAYLOR 

Ada  Marion  Taylor  was  born  in  the  Gold 
Fields  of  California,  at  White  Oak,  Eldorado  county, 
February  26,  1855,  the  daughter  of  Thaddeus 
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Ada 

Contstantine  and  Charlotte  Chase  Hix.  She  had  three 
brothers,  Ernest,  Douglas  and  Rolla,  and  two  sisters, 
Lillian  and  May.  Lillian  died  in  early  childhood. 
There  were  few  schools  at  this  early  day  in  California, 
but  these  children  received  their  first  lessons  from 
their  scholarly  mother,  who  was  a  student  of  the  Pratt 
Brothers  of  Early  Church  Days.  Ada  was  not  yet  ten 
years  of  age  when  she  made  the  long  trip  from 
California  to  Utah  in  1864.  They  came  in  wagons 
drawn  by  horse  teams.  They  were  five  weary  weeks 
on  the  road,  and  Ada  and  her  sister.  May,  had  chills 
and  fever  all  the  way  across.  The  wagon  train 
consisted  of  but  five  wagons  and  there  were  only  five 
able-bodied  men  in  the  group.  This  was  at  a  time 
when  Indians  were  often  on  the  warpath  and  this  little 
group  had  more  than  one  Indian  scare  during  the 
journey.  Their  father  rode  with  them  the  first  day 
out,  but  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  remain  in 
California  to  attend  to  matters  of  business,  so  on  the 
second  day  he  bade  them  "Goodbye"  and  turned  back. 
The  children  watched  him  as  long  as  they  could  see 
him.  They  never  saw  him  again. 

When  they  reached  Utah  they  went  to  live 
with  their  mother's  brother,  Dudley  Chase,  and  his 
family;  later  they  had  their  own  home.  The  children 
longed  for  the  time  when  their  father  would  come. 
When  a  messenger  brought  the  sad  tidings  of  their 
father's  death,  the  hard  struggle  to  help  their  mother 
make  a  living  began.  Nothing  was  ever  spoiled  or 
wasted  in  their  home.  They  made  the  most  of 
everything.    Their  clothing  was  all  completed  with  a 


finished  artistic  touch  that  made  them  always  appear 
well-dressed  even  though  the  materials  were 
inexpensive. 

Ada  married  Alfred  W.  Taylor  on  April  26, 
1873.  Shortly  after  their  marriage  they  went  to 
Clifton  to  live  on  the  Taylor  ranch.  Alfred's  father 
was  president  of  the  Live  Stock  Company  and  himself 
owned  many  head  of  fine  stock.  Alfred  looked  after 
his  father's  stock.  He  put  up  hay  on  the  ranch  for 
their  feed.  In  the  fall  of  1878  they  built  their  first 
home  in  Utah.  This  was  a  substantial  brick  house 
which  is  still  occupied  by  their  son,  Alvin  and  family. 
In  1881  they  lived  for  a  while  on  what  was  known  as 
the  North  Farm.  Here  they  built  an  adobe  house.  In 
1884,  they  moved  to  Horse  Island,  a  cattle  ranch  near 
American  Falls.  They  spent  their  winters  there,  but 
had  a  summer  home  at  Beaver  Canyon  which  was  the 
summer  range  for  their  cattle.  In  the  year  1890  they 
purchased  a  home  from  Ada's  mother  and  for  ten 
years  spent  their  winters  in  Harrisville,  Utah,  while 
the  summers  were  spent  at  Sheridan,  Idaho. 

This  moving  about  from  summer  homes  to 
winter  homes  made  a  great  deal  of  work  and  required 
much  planning  and  good  household  engineering  to 
keep  the  domestic  wheels  running  smoothly,  but  Ada 
was  always  equal  to  the  task  at  hand.  She  was  a  good 
household  manager,  a  fine  cook,  a  good  seamstress 
and  most  unusual  wife  and  mother.  She  did  her  heavy 
work  with  such  efficiency  as  to  give  her  family  the 
best  of  care  and  still  have  time  to  provide  for  all  the 
work  hands  and  any  stranger  who  might  come  within 
her  home.  She  was  a  friend  to  everyone.  She  could 
put  her  home  in  order  and  prepare  a  wholesome  meal 
in  record  time.  She  seemed  to  be  always  prepared  for 
any  emergency  and  through  it  all  she  kept  her  poise. 
She  met  life  with  a  calm  cheerful  spirit  and  had  the 
happy  faculty  of  seeing  the  humorous  side  of  every 
situation.  When  the  shadows  began  to  darken  her 
horizon,  she  would,  to  express  it  in  modern  slang, 
"laugh  it  off'  and  be  serenely  ready  for  the  next 
emergency.  One  of  her  Taylor  relatives  has  said  that 
no  one  ever  crossed  her  doorstep  who  did  not  feel  her 
warmth  of  welcome  and  remember  the  happy, 
congenial,  spirit  that  pervaded  her  household.  Any 
person  who  once  made  her  acquaintance  never  forgot 
her.  Even  the  Indians  who  camped  near  her  summer 
home  came  year  after  year  to  pay  her  homage  and  to 
ask  little  favors  at  her  hands.    She  used  to  buy  furs 
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from  them  and  make  the  children  caps  and  gloves. 

More  than  once  when  she  was  leaving  the 
ranch  house  and  was  asked  if  she  did  not  lock  the 
doors  she  would  tell  her  friends  that  some  cold  or 
hungry  traveler  might  come  and  need  to  come  in.  She 
could  not  lock  her  door  against  any  person  who 
needed  food  or  shelter.  When  there  was  a  rap  on  the 
door  her  cheery  voice  would  call  out  "Come  In.  Once 
in  the  night  when  she  and  her  sister  were  alone  at  the 
Clifton  ranch  she  heard  a  rap  and  as  usual  called 
"Come  In"  and  in  walked  a  big  drunken  Indian.  She 
got  up  from  her  bed  and  provided  him  with  food  and 
although  he  didn't  want  to  leave  the  house,  she 
managed  to  get  him  out  before  he  realized  he  was 
going. 

Ada  passed  away  shortly  after  the  birth  of  her 
eleventh  child.  It  was  a  great  loss  to  her  husband  and 
children  to  have  this  lovely  mother  pass  on  at  such  an 
early  age.  She  was  just  a  little  past  forty  years  of  age. 

Her  hallowed  memory  has  been  a  constant 
inspiration  to  her  children  through  the  years.  Her  fine 
virtuous  womanhood  and  her  service  to  her  family  and 
humanity  will  long  stand  as  a  monument  to  her 
memory. 


Laura 

Alfred  William  Taylor  married  Laura 
Bramwell  in  1901.  She  was  apparently  related  to 
Bramwell  Brothers  in  the  Spencer,  Idaho,  area. 

COMPILED  BY  LELIA  MARLER  HOGAN/DAUGHTER 


"OLD  MEMORIES" 
OF  ERNEST  TAYLOR 


Edgar  Taylor  with  Covote  Hides 

I  have  thought  of  many,  many  people,  who 
have  contributed  to  the  settlement  of  Clark  County. 
Mr.  Sanders,  homesteaded  the  Three-Mile  Ranch; 
Parley  Gardner,  homesteaded  Gardner  Creek  and  built 
the  Gardner  Lake.  He  had  a  beautiful  home, 
picturesque  barn  and  out  buildings  and  raised  Belgian 
horses—most  roan  colored. 

Near  "The  Hump"  there  was  "Humpy"  Smith 
the  bachelor  whose  house  and  barn  were  joined 
together.  Taking  the  right  hand  fork  in  the  road  just 
after  you  passed  eastward  over  the  "Hump  Ditch",  you 
would  pass  the  Klinderbeards,  Mayhews,  Quirls,  Ozro 
and  Parley  Harmons,  Bill  Chisolm,  George  Owens, 
and  Con  Jensens.  This  would  bring  you  to  a  point  one 
mile  south  of  Idmon.  If  you  continued  on  east  there 
would  be  the  old  Sperling  place  which  Hugh  Jensen 
may  own  now.  Sam  Schaller,  Fred  Schaller,  Charlie 
Schaller,  Johnny  Harmon  and  then  out  in  the  rocks 
Beauchamps  and  another  settler,  whose  name  skips  me 
at  this  moment.  To  the  south  of  Johnny  Harmon's, 
one  of  the  Martins  homesteaded.  There  was  another 
of  the  Martins  that  homesteaded  in  the  vicinity  of 
Martin  Springs,  just  east  and  maybe  some  south,  of 
the  Vadnais  homestead.    Ike  Gimple  was  on  the  east 
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side  of  the  Meadows,  just  south  of  Martins,  Swan 
Brothers  were  to  the  west  and  Aunt  Mary  Swan  was 
just  south  of  Gimple.  Ike  was  living  in  Rexburg  the 
last  I  knew.  Our  ranch  lay  south  of  Gimple,  east  and 
south  of  Swans.  William  Davidson  homesteaded  just 
west  of  us,  and  Henry  Hancock  north  between  us  and 
Sam  Schaller.  Roy  Smith  was  west  across  the  lava 
from  Henry  and  beyond  there  and  to  the  west  side  of 
the  meadow  was  another  piece  of  Henry  Hancock's 
holdings.  Then  south  of  us  was  Charles  Smith,  his 
daughter  Edna,  another  small  piece  held  by  Ray  Smith 
the  south  of  "Ray's"  and  east  of  Charles  Smith's  was 
Glen  Haight's  homestead.  That  about  says  it  for 
homesteaders  in  the  Camas  Meadows,  south  of  Idmon, 
but  there  were  others. 

Finally,  I  want  to  say  that  the  Campbell 
Brothers,  "Charlie"  and  Jack  and  their  father  and 
sister  Eliza,  were  good  friends  of  the  Taylors.  Eliza 
married  Charles  Schaller.  Her  daughter,  Bessie, 
married  "Wally"  Williams  and  Margaret  married 
"Jim"  Doschades.  "Sam"  Schaller  married  Clair 
DeVaney.  Ruth  Schaller  (Doschades)  is  still  living. 
Fred  Schaller  and  Anna  (Martin)  had  no  children. 

COMPILED  BY  ERNEST  TAYLOR 


ERNEST  TAYLORS 
RAMBLING   REFLECTIONS 


V     i 


Ernest  &  Aileen 

It  was  April,    1900,   and  the  usual  Beaver 
Canyon  morning  breeze  was  chasing  a  light  skiff  of 


snow  across  the  railroad  station  platform  in  Spencer, 
Idaho.  A  huge  full  moon  appeared  to  rest  on  the  West 
Mountain.  Day  was  about  to  break,  but  the  sky  was 
still  star-studded  as  the  Oregon  Shortline  passenger 
train  Number  30  pulled  into  the  station.  Three  young 
men  got  off  that  train  to  start  an  entirely  new  way  of 
life.  They  wore  derby  hats,  overcoats  and  spats.  No 
one  was  there  to  greet  them  as  planned.  The  train 
pulled  out  and  left  them  standing  in  what  may  have 
seemed  to  some  a  frightening  situation.  Instead,  one 
observed  "that  bloody  big  moon",  another  saw  the 
sparkling  stars,  and  the  third  saw  flares  of  the 
Northern  Lights.  Somehow  for  two  of  them  they  were 
caught  up  and  held  in  an  unyielding  dedication  to  this 
new  and  exciting  land. 

Their  lives  had  begun  in  Oldham, 
Lancastershire,  England.  From  there  they  had 
migrated  to  Rhode  Island,  U.S.A.,  where  they  worked 
in  manufacturing  mills,  much  as  they  had  in  England, 
but  for  better  wages  and  much  less  demanding 
apprenticeship  requirements.  They  were  relatively 
happy  there;  had  many  friends  of  English  origin  and 
may  never  have  heard  of  Idaho,  except  that  a  lady  of 
English  descent  came  from  Camas  Meadows  to  visit 
relatives  in  Rhode  Island.  She  was  the  wife  of  John 
Ching  for  whom  Ching  Creek  is  named.  She  was 
high  in  praise  for  the  opportunities  unlimited  in  Idaho, 
where  land  was  available  with  little  cost  to  those  who 
could  live  on  it  for  five  years.  Wildlife  of  all  kinds 
available,  free  wood  from  the  Forest,  free  grazing  for 
livestock.  Everything  was  open  and  free.  Imagine  if 
you  can  what  that  sounded  like  to  young  people  (my 
own  father  and  mother  were  21  and  22)  who  had  come 
from  a  country  where  everything  mentioned  belonged 
to  the  king.  To  them,  Camas  Meadows  was  the 
answer  to  dreams  of  fantasy  -  a  well-spring  of 
promise,  the  high  response  to  hope.  They  gave  up 
their  jobs  in  Rhode  Island  and,  after  making 
arrangements  for  the  families  to  follow  later,  they, 
Peter  E.  Taylor,  Harry  Taylor,  my  father,  Christopher 
Morely,  boarded  the  train  and  came  to  Camas 
Meadows,  Idaho. 

They  were  eventually  met  at  the  Spencer 
station  by  John  R.  Ching  who  was  wearing  a 
Galloway  cowhide  overcoat,  dog-hide,  fur-lined 
mittens,  and  muskrat,  fur  cap  which  enveloped  his 
head  and  neck  except  for  the  facial  view.  He  was  a 
sturdy  man  who  had  lost  one  hand  in  a  gun  fight.  He 
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whipsawed  the  lumber  used  in  his  house  which  used  to 
stand  about  seven-eighths  mile  east  of  Kilgore.  The 
house  was  distinct  with  both  cupola  and  spires 
adorning  the  roof.  It  resembled  an  English  manor. 
There  were  elk  in  a  pasture,  there  were  grouse  in  the 
willows,  there  were  ducks  in  streams.  Wild  geese  and 
sand  hill  cranes  passed  overhead  in  seemingly  limitless 
flights.  This  was  the  reception  received  by  the 
Taylors  on  arrival  at  Ching's  homestead.  It  was  the 
clinching  of  the  nail,  the  welding  of  a  destiny.  They 
were  here  to  stay. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  to  find  a  home 
of  their  own.  The  Swan  Brothers  who  lived  in  the 
"lower  End"  of  the  Meadows  were  relatives  of  Mrs. 
Ching  and  they  had  learned  that  a  man  named  Moon, 
whose  homestead  claim  joined  Swan's  on  the  south, 
was  giving  up.  Peter  Taylor,  my  uncle,  picked  up  this 
160  acre  claim  which  had  a  house  and  outbuildings  on 
it.  Morley  claimed  an  area  adjoining  on  the  east. 
Harry  made  no  claim,  as  suitable  adjoining  land  was 
not  available.  However,  the  whole  arrangement  was 
a  partnership.  So  far  as  I  can  recall,  the  whole 
operation  was  one  of  non-profit.  After  three  or  four 
years  Morley  recognized  this  and  returned  to  Rhode 
Island  where,  I  understand,  he  filled  out  a  career  as  a 
policeman  in  Central  Falls.  Because  the  operation  did 
not  support  it  self,  income  had  to  be  had  from  other 
sources.  All  worked  at  whatever  was  available. 
Whatever  was  earned  went  into  a  common  account. 
As  my  folks  had  no  children  until  1910  when  I  was 
born,  my  father  most  often  worked  away  from  home, 
especially  for  livestock  interests,  of  which  there  were 
many  in  those  days.  I  recall  him  telling  of  one  spring 
when  he  signed  on  to  tie  fleeces  with  a  sheep-shearing 
contractor.  His  nephew  Alfred  shared  in  this 
experience.  I  don't  know  how  many  shearing  plants 
they  worked,  but  I  do  recall  that  they  were  up  in 
Montana  on,  or  near,  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation. 
Dad  used  to  tell  the  story  of  the  owner  of  some  sheep 
who  offered  a  Crow  Indian  a  Iamb  if  the  Indian  could 
catch  it.  The  owner  and  everyone  else  visualized  a 
foot  race.  Instead,  the  Indian  laid  down  behind  a  bush 
with  outstretched  hands  and  simply  grasped  a  good 
sized  lamb  as  it  was  grazing  by. 

Both  Uncle  "Pete"  and  my  dad  had  pretty 
good  voices.  In  fact,  I  have  been  told  by  many  that 
Uncle  "Pete"  had  an  excellent  voice.  Neither  of  them 
was  large.     In  fact.  Dad  weighed  only  110  pounds 


soaking  wet.  They  were  fair  complexioned  and  looked 
even  younger  than  they  were.  They  sang  at  many 
occasions  and  contributed,  along  with  others  of 
talented  nature,  to  the  social  aspects  of  the 
community.  Among  the  others  I  recall  was  Aunt 
Mary  Swan.  She  had  a  wonderful  voice  and  in  every 
way  was  a  wonderful,  courageous  lady.  She  often 
sang  duets  with  Uncle  Pete.  Occasionally  Dad  and 
Uncle  "Pete",  either  together  or  singly,  would  sing  in 
the  saloons  for  a  fee.  Neither  of  them  had  any  high 
affinity  for  alcoholic  beverages,  but  it  added  income 
to  that  non-profit  ranch  operation. 

Things  did  begin  to  improve.  More  livestock 
was  owned,  more  machinery  had  been  purchased  and, 
above  all,  more  knowledge  of  farming  had  b>een 
acquired.  These  were  real  newcomers,  tenderfoots  of 
the  first  degree.  They  had  never  harnessed  a  horse, 
plowed  a  furrow,  fed  a  chicken,  or  anything  else  of  a 
farming  nature.  The  first  spring  on  the  farm  the 
women  grubbed  sagebrush  with  grubhoes  and 
sprinkled  timothy  and  red  top  seed  into  the  spaces. 
The  land  was  irrigated  and  a  crop  of  hay  grown 
sufficient  to  feed  the  livestock  owned.  Among  the 
livestock  was  a  cow  named  "Miss  Leigh".  How  she 
got  the  name  I  don't  know,  but  she  reportedly  could 
kick  the  eyelashes  off  a  mosquito  without  further 
injury  to  that  insect.  For  a  tenderfoot  the  question 
was  not  only  how  to  milk  a  cow,  but  how  to  milk  a 
cow  of  such  a  cussed  nature  as  that.  They  tried 
kindness  and  force,  and  finally  settled  for  a  garden 
rake  wound  between  the  hind  legs  with  the  teeth 
piercing  the  ribs  of  the  cow  opposite  the  milker  and 
another  person  holding  the  rake.  Even  Miss  Leigh 
failed  to  figure  that  one  out.  They  purchased  cows 
and  horses  which  were  not  too  worthy,  because  some 
people  are  always  ready  to  take  advantage  of  those  of 
lesser  skills.  Yet,  there  are  also  those  who  are  always 
willing  to  be  helpful  and  patiently  instructive.  The 
Taylors  were  most  fortunate  in  having  for  neighbors, 
the  Charles  Smith  family. 

I  always  refer  to  Mr.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Smith  as 
Grandpa  and  Grandma.  Clearly,  there  was  no  genetic 
relationship,  as  both  my  parents  were  orphans. 
However,  their  blessed  goodwill,  their  unlimited  love 
of  fellowman,  their  dedication  to  the  promotion  of 
decent  and  good  things  in  life  and  especially  Grandma 
Smith's  patience  with  children  fitted  them  to  be 
worthy  of  grandparental  status  for  anyone.  They  were 
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real  pioneers.  They  knew  how  to  farm  and  how  to 
survive,  and  they  shared  ftilly  with  the  Taylors. 
Grandma  Smith  was  midwife  at  the  birth  of  my 
cousins  Bayden  in  1901  and  Albert  in  1908.  She 
delivered  me,  my  sister,  and  three  brothers.  She 
ministered  to  us  when  sick  and  loved  us  every  day. 
Grandpa  Smith  was  a  man  of  great  strength  and 
conviction,  a  great  neighbor,  an  upright  citizen,  a 
defender  of  justice,  a  Civil  War  veteran,  an  Indian 
fighter,  a  bull  whacker,  an  uncommonly  good  man, 
and  my  adopted  Grandpa.  He  could  tell  great  and 
inspiring  stories  that  thrilled  you  as  much  as  any 
written  of  the  era  through  which  he  lived.  He  made 
history  happen. 

There  were,  I  believe,  nine  Smith  children,  all 
of  whom  were  loved  and  appreciated  individually  and 
collectively  by  the  Taylors.  Two  lie  buried  in  the  old 
cemetery  on  the  point  of  the  foothills  at  the  end  of 
"Crapo  lane".  My  mother  tended  those  graves  all  the 
years  she  was  able. 

Earlier,  I  mentioned  Aunt  Mary  Swan.  She 
was  a  life  long  pal  of  my  Aunt  Esther,  Uncle  Peter's 
wife.  It  seemed  to  me  they  were  as  close  as  any  two 
sisters  might  be.  She  was  married  to  "Bill"  Swan,  one 
of  three  brothers.  She  had  one  son,  Lawrence,  who 
was  not  entirely  appreciative  of  his  mother  and 
sometimes  disappointing.  "Bill"  Swan  died  young  and 
Aunt  Mary  was  a  widow  much  of  her  life.  As 
Lawrence  was  much  older  than  I,  he  was  away  from 
home  while  I  was  a  young  boy.  She  was  alone.  My 
mother  used  to  send  me  to  stay  with  her  and  I  suppose 
I  owe  some  of  my  early  training  to  her.  Washing  my 
face  before  meals  was  something  else.  She  was  hard 
of  hearing  and  it  seemed  no  matter  how  loud  I  yelled 
she  went  right  on  with  the  scrubbing.  I  recall  one 
time  when  Cousin  Albert  brought  his  pal.  Clay 
Mayhew,  home  to  spend  the  weekend  and  Aunt  Mary 
was  there  also.  She  decided  none  of  us  had  done  a 
good  enough  job  washing  as  we  had  failed  to 
recognize  that  our  "ears  and  necks  belong  to  the  face". 
So  she  scrubbed  all  of  us.  Poor  Clay  had  never 
experienced  anything  like  it  -  he  howled  for  real.  She 
was  a  thoughtful  concerned  person,  and  although  she 
really  was  not  our  Aunt,  we  all  loved  her  and  honored 
her  as  such.  As  I  look  from  here  to  those  long  years 
ago  I  marvel  at  her  courage  to  hang  onto  her  property. 
I  recall  one  time  when  she  shot  a  wolf  with  a  shotgun. 
I  recall  the  time  she  shot  the  pack  rat  in  the  outhouse. 


She  blasted  the  rat  to  Kingdom  Come  and  a  sizeable 
hole  in  the  eaves.  I  still  have  post  cards  she  sent  to  me 
from  the  time  I  was  a  small  boy  and  we  wrote  to  each 
other  until  her  death  from  cancer.  She  had  a  long 
struggle  and  had  returned  to  Rhode  Island  for  better 
medical  attention.  Her  death  was  a  great  loss  to  me. 

"Bob  "and  "Jim"  Swan  were  bachelors  whose 
ranch  joined  ours  on  the  north.  They  were  noted  for 
their  thrift.  Bob,  as  I  recall,  was  somewhat  more 
given  to  brash  expenditures,  and  it  was  somewhat  of 
a  neighborhood  past  time  to  set  one  of  them  up  for  a 
biting  criticism  by  the  other.  I  recall  a  turkey  shoot 
one  Thanksgiving.  I  think  it  was  held  at  "Fred" 
Schallers,  but  "Sam"  Schaller  was  responsible  for 
handing  out  the  birds.  Now  "Fred"  Schaller 's  was 
north  of  Swan's  and  they  north  of  us.  So  Dad  and  I 
walked  to  the  shoot  with  Swans  and  home  with  them 
as  well.  In  those  days  a  turkey  shoot  involved  card 
playing  and  other  games  of  chance  as  well  as 
marksmanship  with  a  rifle.  My  Dad  won  a  turkey 
playing  solo.  "Bob"  Swan  won  one  through  shooting, 
but  "Jim"  won  nothing  at  all.  I  think  a  chance  at 
cards  or  a  chance  on  shooting  was  about  fifty-cents 
each.  WTien  it  came  time  to  get  the  live  turkeys  to 
carry  home,  "Bill"  Rummell,  who  was  catching  the 
birds  for  "Sam"  to  hand  out,  looked  at  the  lineup.  He 
caught  a  real  scrawny  bird  which  "Sam"  handed  to 
"Bob"  with  a  chuckle.  Dad  was  next  and  got  a  real 
fine  bird.  We  were  scarcely  away  from  the  turkey 
pens  when  "Jim"  said,  "How  much  did  you  spend  for 
that  scrawny  bird,  Robert?"  "$2.50"  "Bob"  shot  back. 
"How  much  did  you  spend  for  nothing?"  With  that 
Dad  pipes  up  with  "I  spent  only  $1.50  for  this  bloody 
big  gobbler."  The  challenge  was  too  great,  and  Bob 
and  "Jim"  quarrelled  in  front  of  everyone  all  the  way 
home,  where  "Bob"  hit  "Jim"  on  the  head  with  a 
rotten  willow  wand  which  broke  on  contact,  and  "Jim" 
took  after  "Bob"  with  a  sturdy  stick,  saying  "You 
should  have  demanded  a  better  bird." 

Speaking  of  turkey  shoots,  reminds  me  of 
another  I  attended,  which  I  think  was  also  at  "Fred" 
Schaller's.  I  was  only  three  or  four  years  old  and  had 
a  new  sweater  which  I  could  not  button.  On  leaving 
home  Mother  cautioned  me  that  if  I  took  the  sweater 
off  I  could  get  Virginia  McGovern  to  help  me  put  it 
on.  Well,  the  day  warmed  up  and  I  took  my  sweater 
off.  The  day  cooled  about  the  time  we  had  to  walk 
home.    So,  I  went  to  Virginia  for  help.    She  and  her 
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sister  Mable  and  Hannah  Schaller  and  some  others  I 
can't  recall,  gave  me  the  works.  They  turned  my 
sweater  inside  out  and  buttoned  it  so  that  I  had  a 
ridgeright  down  the  button  row.  I  protested  to  high 
heaven  on  this  betrayal  of  my  Mother's  trust  and  more 
especially  at  having  to  wear  a  sweater  like  that.  I 
tried  to  enlist  Dads  help  but  again  he  was  too  busy 
comparing  his  bird  with  that  of  the  Swans'.  For  years 
now  Virginia  and  I  have  discussed  and  written  about 
this  affair.  It  is  entirely  appropriate  that  I  note  that 
she  outgrew  her  impish  ways,  married  a  fellow  named 
Ed  Frederiksen,  reared  a  lovely  family,  one  of  which, 
Margaret,  married  my  brother  Pete.  I  must  confess  it 
would  be  difficult,  indeed,  as  many  of  you  know,  to 
find  a  kinder,  lovelier  person  than  Virginia  is  today. 
But,  the  moral  of  my  story  is  when  you  are  young  and 
helpless,  boys,  be  careful  in  trusting  too  many  girls  at 
the  same  time. 

Tragedy  came  to  the  Taylors  in  October, 
1913.  Uncle  Peter  was  taken  from  us  by  a 
combination  of  typhoid  and  pneumonia.  As  I  was  a 
few  months  short  of  four  years,  my  memories  of  him 
are  sketchy.  Sometimes  he  seemed  large  to  me,  as  he 
did  the  time  he  came  to  rescue  my  sister  Jessie  from 
the  creek  into  which  she  had  fallen  while  playing  with 
Albert  and  me.  As  she  floated  around  Albert  and  I 
caught  the  strings  of  her  pinafore  apron  and  held  her, 
but  it  was  Uncle  Peter  who  dragged  her  from  the 
water.  He  administered  good  and  sufficient  reasons  to 
our  backsides  to  make  playing  by  the  creek  much  less 
attractive. 

I  remember  him  and  Aunt  Esther  in  the 
"white-top"  buggy  as  they  left  for  St.  Anthony  to 
secure  needed  medical  help  for  him.  He  was  all 
wrapped  up  in  quilts.  The  team  was  acting  up.  He 
unbundled  himself  and  took  over  the  driving.  He  died 
in  St.  Anthony. 

I  remember  my  Mother  receiving  the  message 
by  telephone  and  the  sorrow  of  everyone  present  as 
she  related  it.  I  remember  him  lying  in  his  coffin 
dressed  in  a  white  shroud.  He  looked  small  as  he 
really  was.  I  recall  the  long  procession  which 
accompanied  him  to  his  grave.  While  I  was  too  young 
to  understand  the  true  significance  of  his  loss,  I  did 
feel  and  share  the  emptiness  which  followed. 

Soon  I  was  in  school.  Our  school  house  was 
made  of  logs  and  stood  a  mile  south  of  what  is  now 
known  as  Idmon.    It  served  Hancock  School  District 


Number  40.  It  was  about  two  miles  from  our  house. 
I  walked  or  skied  the  distance  with  my  cousin  Bayden, 
who  was  living  with  my  family  at  the  time  as  Aunt 
Esther  had  taken  my  cousin  Edgar  to  Rhode  Island  for 
medical  treatment.  Bayden  has  always  remained 
something  special  to  me.  He  was  a  good  natured 
kindly  person  of  high  principle.  Hancock  School  was 
a  one-room,  eight-grade  proposition.  One  teacher 
taught  all  grades  and  all  subjects.  It  was  9  am  to  4 
pm  five  days  a  week.  Homework  was  generously 
provided. 

My  first  teacher  was  Miss  McHale,  a  beautiful 
young  lady  from  the  midwest.  We  first  graders  loved 
her.  One  day  Lawrence  Swan  and  Ether  Harmon 
decided  to  disrupt  the  whole  school,  and  threatened  the 
teacher.  They  were  somewhat  bully  boys  by  nature, 
Bayden  got  out  of  his  seat  and  ordered  them  to 
behave.  They  must  have  thought  two-on-one  was  a  fair 
advantage  for  them  as  they  refused.  Bayden  knocked 
the  tar  out  of  both  of  them.  I  can  still  visualize 
Lawrence  crawling  from  behind  the  old  pot-bellied 
stove  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  room  and  Ether 
racing  out  the  west  doorway.  Bayden  quickly  and 
quietly  returned  to  his  studies.    Peace  was  secure. 

My  cousin  Alfred  taught  at  the  school  during 
my  second  year,  after  which  he  signed  up  with  the 
Royal  Air  Force.  He  was  shot  down  and  captured 
over  Germany  where  he  was  held  until  the  end  of 
World  War  I.  Edgar,  his  brother,  was  killed  in  the 
War. 

In  the  fourth  grade  I  was  taught  by  Miss  May 
Allen  whom  many  of  you  know  as  May  Lawson,  wife 
of  Spencer  Harwood  Lawson.  She  was  a  good  teacher. 
I  dallied  around  about  memorizing  the  Gettysburg 
Address  and  she  kept  me  after  school  to  learn  it.  I 
found  it  a  rather  lonesome  walk  home  as  the  others 
had  gone  on  ahead.  My  tardiness  in  getting  home  led 
to  more  trouble.  I  never  forgot  the  experience  nor 
Lincoln's  famous  address.  All  through  the  years  I 
chided  "Miss  Allen"  for  forgetting  it.  I  used  to  ask 
her  if  she  would  again  like  to  hear  me  recite  the 
Gettysburg  Address.  She  would  laugh  cheerfully  and 
say,  "No,  you  may  be  excused." 

The  Hancock  School  was  abandoned  when  the 
Harmons  and  others  north  of  the  site  joined  to  vote  for 
a  new  school  at  Idmon.  This  new  school  had  two 
rooms,  grades  one  to  four  and  five  to  eight.  I 
started  there  in  the  fifth  grade  and  actually  had  one 
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year  of  high  school  there.  Emily  Kroker  and  I  were 
the  only  two  in  the  class.  In  those  days  it  was  not 
considered  so  essential  to  acquire  a  formal  education. 
So  others  who  could  have,  did  not  join  Emily  and  me. 
In  November,  1917,  the  Taylor  Brothers  partnership 
was  dissolved.  Although  Edgar's  health  had 
improved,  better  education  opportunities  existed  in  the 
east,  and  this  among  other  things,  resulted  in  the 
separation.  I  recall  the  final  goodbyes  on  the  station 
platform  and  the  waves  of  goodbye.  Mother  wanted 
to  sell  the  whole  spread  at  that  time  and  divide  the 
results  accordingly.  However,  Aunt  Esther  and  Dad 
knew  that  Edgar  wanted  to  return  sometime,  so  the 
land  and  other  properties  were  split. 

About  this  time  the  courts  decreed  that  the 
prior  rights  to  irrigation  water  belonged  to  the  Cartier 
Ranch  near  Hamer,  Idaho.  It  is  now  a  wildlife  refuge. 
The  Cartier  Ranch  was  held  by  the  Wood  Live  Stock 
Company.  The  Company  did  not  use  the  water  rights 
on  the  ranch.  Instead,  the  water  was  ditched  to  range 
lands  to  water  livestock,  primarily  sheep. 

Following  this,  there  was  a  dramatic  loss  in 
production,  particularly  hay,  on  the  ranch.  Where  it 
had  been  customary  to  sell  hay,  it  now  took  all  of  it  to 
provide  for  the  livestock.  Following  the  end  of  World 
War  I,  the  world  became  motorized.  We  had  raised 
horses  for  sale,  now  they  were  worth  about  half  what 
they  had  been.  Meeting  the  economic  changes  was 
tough  enough  as  Dad  continued  to  work  for  wages  to 
support  the  family  and  operation.  Hit  by  a  drought  in 
1924  and  1925,  plus  the  loss  of  several  head  of  cattle 
by  theft,  Dad  could  not  meet  the  mortgage  payment  in 
1926.  He  was  within  $2,000  of  clearing  the  debt,  but 
the  mortgage  company  foreclosed  and  we  sold  the 
livestock  and  machinery  for  what  we  could  get  and 
moved  to  Spencer  in  early  September. 

In  Spencer,  we  first  lived  in  a  house  between 
the  Close  and  the  Sellars  families.  We  had  known  Sid 
Close  many  years  as  he  was  a  foreman  for  the  Wood's 
Live  Stock  Company.  Moreover,  he  was  a  native  of 
England,  and  this  always  counted  for  something  in  the 
opinion  of  my  parents.  Living  in  town  had  its 
advantages,  but  we  also  gave  up  a  lot.  The  good 
hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping  were  no  longer  right  at 
the  doorstep.  It  was  good  to  have  friends  next  door 
instead  of  miles  apart.  Leonard  and  I  were  about  the 
same  age  and  quite  good  friends.  Dad  worked  for  the 
Wood's  Live  Stock  Company  much  of  the  time  as  did 


most  of  the  rest  of  us  when  school  was  out.  Spencer 
was  a  company  headquarters  as  much  as  it  was  atown. 
When  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company  was  liquidated, 
the  village  tended  to  disintegrate.  Many  had  to  leave 
to  seek  employment  elsewhere.  Somehow  we  had  all 
survived  the  great  depression  only  to  start  over  again. 
Dad  was  fortunate  to  find  seasonal  work  with  the 
Forest  Service.  Also,  my  sister,  Jessie,  had  completed 
her  studies  to  qualify  for  teaching  and  was  a  constant 
mainstay  of  support. 

It  was  sad  to  see  Spencer  decline.  It  had  been 
our  railhead  from  which  we  had  shipped  hay  from  the 
ranch  to  the  mines  in  Butte,  Montana,  when  mules 
were  used  in  the  mines.  My  dad  was  very  fond  of 
both  Spencer  and  Charles  Harwood.  They  owned  a 
general  mercantile  and  sold  everything  from  baby  food 
to  farm  machinery.  They  were  generous,  though 
careful,  with  credit,  and  it  was  through  them  that  the 
Taylors  had  acquired  machinery  for  the  ranch.  The 
untimely  death  of  Spencer  Harwood  was  an 
inestimable  loss  to  Camas  Meadows  as  well  as  to 
Spencer. 

All  five  of  us  -  myself,  Jessie,  Peter,  Alan, 
and  Glen  -  graduated  from  Spencer  High  School  and 
went  on  to  graduate  from  college  also.  Except  for 
Jessie,  who  taught  elementary  grades  in  the  Spencer 
school  system,  the  others  of  us  graduated  in  fields 
which  carried  us  away  from  our  home  country.  As  a 
forester  I  did  work  out  of  Spencer  and  Kilgore  three 
years  and  then  moved  to  St.  Anthony  and  Driggs.  I 
used  to  get  home  occasionally  then,  but  very  rarely 
have  I  been  there  since  1947  when  Mother  passed 
away  on  August  14. 


Amelia  Ann  &  Daughter.  Jessie 
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I  would  like  to  take  a  few  lines  to  pay  some 
tribute  to  my  Mother.  She  was  generally  a  happy 
person  even  when  she  had  to  bear  and  do  things  she 
did  not  favor.  I  considered  her  to  be  intellectually 
superior  to  my  Father  though  she  never  did  let  it 
show.  It  was  her  grit,  her  faith  and  her  determination 
that  gave  us  the  will  to  discipline  ourselves  and  finish 
our  education.  It  was  she  who  taught  us  Christian 
behavior,  and  exhibited  in  her  life,  and  sometimes 
with  considerable  discomfort,  the  fulfillment  of  the 
law,  "Love  thy  neighbor".  As  the  young  men  from 
Camas  Meadows  went  to  serve  in  World  War  II,  they 
found  it  necessary  to  stay  overnight  in  Spencer  to 
catch  the  400  a.m.  passenger  train  for  Salt  Lake  City. 
Many  of  them  stayed  at  her  home.  She  would  get 
them  a  breakfast  and  then  accompany  them  to  the 
station  to  see  them  off.  Her  limbs  were  bent  with 
arthritis  and  rheumatism,  but  her  love  just  had  to  have 
expression.  She  loved  every  one  of  them  dearly.  I 
never  knew  of  her  turning  anyone  from  her  door;  she 
fed  hobos  when  we  really  didn't  know  how  we  were 
going  to  feed  ourselves.  Amelia  Ann  Williamson 
Taylor  loved  her  neighbor  and  her  Lord.  She 
managed  her  home,  she  reared  her  family,  she 
ministered  to  those  in  need  and  encouraged  the  best  in 
everyone.    She  was  a  real  inspiration,  if  not  a  saint. 

As  related  earlier,  my  Mother  and  Father  were 
orphans.  The  only  real  home  they  ever  had  they 
generously  shared  with  five  offspring  and  many 
others.  They  never  cheated  anyone,  they  served  their 
community  whenever  they  could  and  in  whatever 
capacity  required.  They  left  no  large  material  legacy, 
but  the  fruit  of  their  spirits  will  unfold  down  through 
the  ages.  My  appreciation  of  Clark  County  and  the 
good  people  who  inhabit  it  is  deep  and  abiding.  The 
last  time  I  was  there  was  in  1970  to  celebrate  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  Bright  Star  Chapter  -  Order  of 
Eastern  Star.  It  was  good  to  see  again  those  whom  we 
knew  before  and  to  meet  with  those  whom  we  had  not 
known.  To  name  each  of  you  would  take  too  long, 
but  in  closing  these  rambling  reflections  I  want  to  say 
thanks  for  the  friendship,  zest,  and  well-being  you  and 
the  land  have  given  to  our  lives. 

(Grateful  acknowledgement  is  made  for  the 
typing  of  "Rambling  Reflections"  to  Marjorie  Maloney 
Bates,  a  native  of  Dubois,  Idaho.  She  is  a  lovely 
person  and  a  wonderful  neighbor.) 

COMPILED  BY  ERNEST  H.  TAYLOR. 


EFFIE  JUNE  TAYLOR  GILLESPIE 


Effie  June 

I  REMEMBER  -  For  sometime  my  family, 
has  been  trying  to  get  me  to  write  some  of  the  things 
that  happened  to  me  during  my  lifetime.  No  history 
of  the  family  as  that  is  recorded  elsewhere—just  what 
I  did  and  things  that  concerned  me  as  far  back  as  I 
can  remember,  which  was  finished  late  in  1982. 

It's  a  long  life  I've  had  and  will  take  a  lot  of 
writing.  Lots  of  things  have  happened  in  the  last  89 
years,  which  is  the  number  I  have  lived  as  of  June  17, 
1979. 

My  parents  and  grandparents  were  among  the 
early  pioneers  who  came  to  Utah.  My  father  was 
Alfred  William  Taylor  and  was  born  January  10, 
1853,  at  Harrisville,  Utah.  His  parents  were  Pleasant 
Green  Taylor,  born  February  8,  1827,  at  Bowling 
Green,  Kentucky,  and  Clara  Lake  Taylor,  born 
December  17,  1828,  at  Ernest  Town,  Ontario, 
Canada.  They  met  in  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  and  were 
married  at  Winter  Quarters  on  their  way  to  Utah. 
They  arrived  here  September  5,  1850.  Grandfather 
left  Nauvoo  with  the  first  company  of  pioneers  but  had 
to  stay  in  Winter  Quarters  to  plant  crops  for  the  Saints 
who  were  to  follow. 
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My  mother,  Ada  Hix  Taylor,  was  born 
February  28,  1855,  in  the  gold  fields  of  California  at 
White  Oak  Township,  near  Sacramento.  Her  mother, 
Charlotte  Chase  Hix  was  born  May  11,  1825,  at 
Bristol,  Vermont.  A  year  later  she  went  to  California 
with  her  family  to  search  for  gold.  There  she  met  and 
married  Thaddus  Constantine  Hix,  October  15,  1850. 
He  was  born  January  14,  1818,  at  Sunderland, 
Vermont.  They  lived  in  California  until  1864  when 
Mother  was  nine  years  old.  That  year  they  came  back 
to  Utah  with  five  other  families. 

My  grandfather  didn't  come  with  them.  He 
had  some  business  to  finish.  He  didn't  get  to  Utah. 
He  died  shortly  after  they  departed  and  left  Grandma 
with  five  children  to  raise.  He  didn't  belong  to  the 
Church.    He  came  west  with  the  "gold  Rush". 

Soon  after  returning  to  Utah,  Grandmother 
taught  school.  Many  of  Grandfather  Taylor's  family 
went  to  her  school.  The  Hix  family  setded  in 
Harrisville,  where  the  Taylor  people  lived,  so  father 
and  mother  grew  up  together.  They  were  married  in 
the  old  Endowment  House  in  Salt  Lake  City  April  28, 
1873.  With  a  horse  and  buggy,  it  took  them  two  days 
to  get  to  Salt  Lake  City  from  Odgen  and  two  days 
back.  One  of  Father's  sisters.  Aunt  Julia  Taylor 
Dabell  went  with  them,  with  her  boy  friend  and  they 
were  married  at  the  same  time. 

The  first  things  I  remember  very  plain  were 
mother's  sickness  and  a  few  things  that  happened  at 
that  time.  This  would  have  been  about  June  of  1895 
near  my  5th  birthday.  I  remember  mother  kissing 
each  of  us  good-bye.  It  must  have  been  very  sad,  but 
I  didn't  know  it  then.  At  that  time  people  brought 
candy  and  fruit  to  us,  which  seemed  so  wonderful. 
Someone  gave  me  a  gumdrop  and  I  bit  it  in  two  and 
gave  my  sister,  Medea  the  little  end,  and  someone, 
maybe  Elma,  made  me  trade  and  give  her  the  big  end. 
It's  tunny  what  sticks  in  your  memory.  Mother  died 
June  13,  1895  in  Harrisville.  I  don't  remember  the 
funeral,  but  I  do  remember  that  Aunt  Effie  Spencer 
lifted  me  up  to  look  into  the  casket.  I  remember  also 
that  she  wore  a  black  leghorn  hat.  Some  of  our 
relatives  had  a  funeral  a  short  time  before  and  had 
leghorn  hats  for  their  children,  so  they  let  us  wear 
them. 

I  must  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  where  the 
family  lived  before  I  came  along.  My  father  was  in 
partnership  with  David  Eccles  and  Hyrum  H.  Spencer 


of  Ogden.  They  bought  a  stock  ranch,  northeast  of 
American  Falls,  Idaho.  Father  managed  it  at  this 
time.  It  was  on  an  Island  made  by  the  Snake  and 
Portneuf  rivers  and  was  known  as  Horse  Island.  It  is 
now  covered  by  the  American  Falls  Reservoir.  They 
operated  the  ranch  there  for  several  years  and  took  the 
stock  to  Beaver  Canyon  up  by  the  Montana  Border  in 
north  east  Idaho  for  the  summer  range.  It  was  a  lot  of 
work  for  mother,  moving  twice  a  year  with  all  those 
kids.  Sometimes  they  would  take  mother  and  the 
children  to  Pocatello  where  they  took  the  train  for 
Beaver  Canyon. 

While  living  at  this  summer  range.  Father  and 
mother  ran  a  dairy  and  furnished  butter  and  milk  for 
the  town.  They  had  a  large  milk  house  built  over  the 
creek;  it  had  racks  as  high  as  you  could  reach  to  slip 
the  milk  pans  in.  It  held  about  two  thousand  pounds 
of  butter  each  summer.  It  was  at  this  dairy  that  I  was 
born  June  17,  1890.  So  now  you  know  why  I  like 
butter. 

After  mother's  death,  father  sold  the 
Harrisville  home  and  took  us  all  to  Idaho  to  stay.  It 
was  where  his  work  was.  The  baby  that  mother  left 
died  of  measles  when  he  was  eleven  months  old.  An 
aunt  in  Harrisville  took  care  of  him  that  first  year  and 
father  took  the  eight  of  us  with  him.  Elma,  who  was 
sixteen,  took  care  of  us.  In  1895,  Aunt  Lucetta 
Marler  stayed  with  us  to  help  the  first  summer,  then 
for  the  next  five  years  Elma  was  our  mother  and  she 
was  wonderful.  We  went  to  the  ranch  in  Sheridan  in 
the  summer  and  back  to  Beaver  Canyon  in  the  fall  so 
we  could  go  to  school. 

I  have  a  faint  recollection  of  Sheridan.  There 
was  a  log  house  where  they  cooked  and  ate.  And 
there  was  the  Big  House  with  the  bedrooms.  The 
rooms  were  just  big  enough  to  put  a  bed  in  and 
nothing  else.  There  were  always  ranch  hands  who  had 
to  be  cooked  for  and  at  one  time  tourists  stopped  there 
overnight  on  their  way  to  Yellowstone  Park.  "Fred" 
used  to  drive  one  of  the  stage  coaches  that  took  them 
there.  I  don't  remember  all  this,  but  I  do  remember 
them  telling  me  about  it. 

Just  before  I  was  married,  about  1913,  Clare 
and  I  went  to  Idaho  and  took  a  trip  to  the  ranch,  and 
you  can't  imagine  how  that  Big  House  had  shrunk. 

One  thing  I  remember  at  Sheridan  was  a  team 
of  horses  father  had.  They  were  so  wild  and  mean 
that  even  he  couldn't  break  them  in.    If  father 
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couldn't,  nobody  could.  He  knew  everything  there 
was  to  know  about  horses.  They  named  these  two 
Rattlesnake  and  Poison.  They  tied  some  cowhides  to 
their  tails  and  turned  them  loose.  And  they  kicked  for 
days.  When  they  finally  brought  them  in,  they  were 
tame  as  kittens.  I  guess  they  were  so  glad  to  get  the 
cowhides  off,  nothing  else  mattered.  They  made  a 
beautiful  sorrel  team  from  then  on. 

Another  thing  I  remember  at  the  ranch  was 
when  Medea,  Lilia  and  I  drank  a  whole  bottle  of 
castoria.  It  tasted  so  good;  you  can  guess  the  rest.  It 
nearly  killed  us. 

I  started  to  school,  I  think  it  was  in  1896,  in 
Beaver  Canyon. 

It  was  while  living  here  that  we  met  Lura 
Bramwell,  who  later  became  our  stepmother.  She 
came  out  from  Arkansas  where  she  had  been  living  to 
visit  her  brothers,  George  and  James  Bramwell,  who 
had  ranches  out  near  Spencer.  She  spent  some  of  her 
time  with  us.  It  was  about  this  time  that  they  moved 
the  town  of  Beaver  Canyon,  about  three  miles  south  to 
Spencer.  She  had  a  summer  home  there  until  she 
died.  Father  had  work  near  Spencer  and  we  lived 
about  a  mile  from  the  town.  We  had  to  walk  to 
school  and  I  guess  when  the  weather  was  bad  we 
younger  ones  didn't  go. 

I  have  mentioned  Aunt  Effie  Spencer  in  two 
places  earlier.  While  she  was  not  a  relative,  I  really 
loved  her.  She  was  my  mother's  dearest  friend.  Her 
husband  was  Hyrum  H.  Spencer.  He  was  in  business 
with  David  Eccles  and  with  father  when  they  had  the 
Horse  Island  Ranch.  Spencer,  Idaho,  was  named  after 
Hyrum  Spencer. 

At  one  time  Aunt  Effie  and  Hyrum  were  very 
rich.  Anyway,  when  I  was  born,  Aunt  Effie  (I  have 
always  called  her  aunt)  said  if  mother  would  name  me 
after  her,  she  would  give  me  a  watch  when  I  was 
eighteen.  In  those  days  people  didn't  have  watches 
like  they  do  today  and  I  bragged  about  it  all  my  young 
life,  what  I  was  going  to  get  when  I  turned  18.  When 
I  was  eighteen,  I  was  in  Salt  Lake  learning  to  be  a 
milliner  and  here  came  the  watch.  It  was  small  and  so 
pretty  and  had  my  name  engraved  on  it.  I  was  so 
happy  with  it.  None  of  my  friends  had  one.  After  I 
was  married,  we  had  a  burglar  who  took  everything 
he  could  find  -  which  wasn't  much  -  but  the  watch 
was  gone  and  I  felt  so  bad.  Aunt  Effie  used  to  spend 
the  summers  at  Sheridan   with   our  family   before 


mother  died. 

Toward  the  end  of  1896  we  left  the  area  of 
Spencer  and  moved  to  Grant,  Idaho,  about  ten  miles 
north  of  Idaho  Falls.  Many  of  father's  brothers  and 
sisters  had  farms  there.  We  first  lived  in  a  log  house. 
While  living  in  this  house  I  had  my  first  accident  that 
I  remembered.  We  were  playing  blackout,  climbing 
up  in  top  of  a  shed  and  dropping  through  a  hole  onto 
the  hay.  There  was  barbed  wire  on  a  fence  we  used 
in  our  climb  and  I  cut  my  wrist  very  badly.  I  still 
have  the  scar. 

Father  was  getting  ready  to  take  a  railroad 
grading  job  in  Wyoming  the  following  year,  so  we 
were  moved  into  part  of  Uncle  Lyman  and  Aunt  Rye's 
home.  Clare,  Hal  and  Alvin  went  with  father,  but 
Elma  and  "The  Three  Little  Girls"  as  we  were  called, 
had  a  happy  home  at  Aunt  Rye's. 

REMINISCES  OF  EFFIE  MJNE  TAYLOR  SUBMITTED 
BY  .lOIIN  E.  GILLESPIE.  .TR 


"FRED"  G.  TAYLOR 

UTAHNS  WHO  HAVE  MADE  GOOD 
BACK  EAST,  "Fred"  G.  Taylor-  his  activities  and 
his  ambition  to  do  that  which  made  him  such  a  success 
in  business  and  family. 

"Fred"  Taylor,  the  first  president  of  the  New 
York  stake  of  Zion,  is  well  and  favorably  known 
throughout  the  Americas,  he  was  president  of  the 
Ogden  Chamber  of  Commerce,  leader  in  Rotary 
activities  and  general  manager  of  Amalgamated  Sugar 
Company.  Others  may  remember  him  as  a  bronco 
buster,  cow  puncher,  sheep  shearer,  stage  coach 
driver,  carrying  the  mail  in  the  old  Rocky  Mountain 
days,  or  transporting  explorers  through  Yellowstone 
country. 

"Fred'  Taylor  was  born  October  9,  1875  at 
Clifton,  Idaho,  where  his  father  owTied  a  cattle  ranch. 
They  moved  to  Utah  when  Fred  was  three. 

He  was  christened  Alfred  Green  Taylor,  for 
his  father  and  grandfather,  but  he  never  used  the  name 
Alfred  as  that  was  the  name  of  his  father,  uncle  and 
cousin  who  all  worked  at  the  ranch.  He  comes  from 
the  old  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  Taylors.  His 
grandfather  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  1850,  his  great 
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grandfather,  William  Taylor,  moved  to  Missouri, 
heard  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  speak  twice,  and  was 
so  impressed  that  he  and  his  whole  family  was 
converted.  It  is  believed  that  William  Taylor  was  the 
first  man  in  Missouri  to  be  baptized  and  ordained  to 
the  High  Priesthood. 

"Fred"  never  had  a  full  year's  schooling,  he 
was  riding  the  range  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  in  the 
winter  attended  school  in  Ogden  and  did  chores  for  his 
board  and  room.  Another  time  he  took  a  six  months 
business  course  there. 

He  worked  for  Wood  Live  Stock  Company  for 
a  dollar  a  day  and  board.  He  rose  in  responsibility 
and  was  put  in  charge  of  the  sheep  shearing  activities. 
This  job  was  seasonal,  so  he  went  to  Butte,  Montana. 

One  of  the  boys  persuaded  to  take  a  social  trip 
to  Ogden,  Mrs  H.H.  Spencer,  a  good  friend  of  his 
mother's,  invited  him  to  stay  in  Ogden  that  winter;  she 
took  him  out  to  the  sugar  factory  and  he  was  hired  for 
$1.80  a  shift,  for  12  hours  work;  that  is  how  Fred 
began  in  the  sugar  business. 

One  day  while  working,  covered  with  sticky 
beet  molasses,  his  mother  and  "Lotty"  Johnson  came 
down  to  see  him,  this  renewed  a  old  school 
acquaintance  and  resulted  in  marriage  in  1901.  He 
worked  hard,  became  a  machinist  in  the  engineering 
department  and  was  sent  to  California  and 
Philadelphia,  to  learn  more  about  the  industry.  He 
finally  became  general  manager  of  the  entire  firm. 

When  he  was  24  he  became  coachman  and 
man  of  all  work  around  the  Eccles  home.  Mrs. 
Eccles,  who  had  12  children  of  her  own,  became  a 
foster  mother  to  him.  He  read  the  fine  books  in  their 
library  and  was  made  to  feel  like  one  of  the  family. 
During  the  war  when  Fred  was  in  Panama,  he 
contracted  a  tropical  fever  and  was  sent  back  to  New 
Orleans.  Mrs.  Eccles  dropped  all  of  her  import  work 
and  came  to  stay  with  him,  to  help  his  wife  nurse  him 
back  to  full  recovery. 

In  addition  to  a  Divine  Providence,  his  wife 
and  parents,  his  gratitude  goes  out  to  Mrs.  H.H. 
Spencer  and  Mrs.  David  Eccles,  two  good  women 
who  befriended  him  in  his  career. 

He  says,  "We  finally  had  to  move  away  from 
Ogden  so  I  could  establish  my  own  identity.  In  Ogden 
First  Ward  I  was  never  known  by  my  own  name,  but 
was  always  called  "Lottie  Johnson's  Husband." 

Many  of  "Fred"  Taylor's  friends  say  "You 


have  wasted  a  lot  of  time  with  Mormonism,"  but  he 
feels  that  its  philosophy  gives  life  the  deepest 
significance  and  meaning  and  that  it  offers  man's 
greatest  compensations. 

The  Taylors  have  five  children  and  three 
grandchildren.  Their  lives  together  have  been  a 
beautiful  romance,  Mrs.  Taylor  died  last  year,  the 
influence  she  continues  to  exert  is  still  comforting,  and 
assuring,  and  stimulating  to  an  "upward  reach". 

He  once  cooked  for  a  canal  gang  in 
northeastern  Idaho  and  believes  that  he  can  prepare  as 
good  a  camp  dinner  as  any  man. 

He  loves  horses  and  riding  as  well  as  he  ever 
did.  He  became  a  member  of  Herbert  Hoover's 
Food  Administration  in  Washington,  D.C.,  during  the 
war. 

COMPILED  BY  ROSCOE  A.  GROVER.  EARLY1900 
NEWSPAPER  SUBMITTED  BY  SANDY  TARRAN  MCCLURE 


THE  HARRY  TAYLOR  FAMILY 


Harry  &  Amelia  Ann 

THE  TAYLORS:  Harry,  Amelia  Ann,  Ernest,  Jessie, 
Peter,  Alan  and  Glen, 

HARRY    TAYLOR:       Rancher    in    Lower    Camas 
Meadows,  1900-1926,  Spencer  resident  1926-1953. 

Harry  Taylor  was  born  August  2,  1878  in 
Oldham,  Lancashire,  England.  He  was  the  youngest 
of  15  children,  seven  of  whom  lived  to  adulthood. 
His  father  was  a  writer  and  draper,  and  his  mother  a 
homemaker.    Harry's  father  died  when  he  was  seven 
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years  old,  and  his  mother  when  he  was  nine.  Harry 
and  his  brother  Alan  Hved  in  an  orphanage  for  a  year. 
They  were  then  old  enough  to  be  apprenticed.  At  this 
time  their  sister,  LiHian  Hayes,  took  them  into  her 
home . 

Harry  was  apprenticed  as  a  machinist.  He 
worked  half  a  day  and  attended  school  the  other  half. 
This  lasted  until  he  was  twelve  years  old.  He  could 
then  go  to  work  full  time.  He  worked  twelve  hours  a 
day  in  the  cotton  mills. 

On  November  7,  1899,  he  married  Amelia 
Ann  Williamson,  and  they  sailed  for  the  United  States, 
never  returning  to  England.  They  landed  in  Rhode 
Island,  where  Harry's  brother  Peter  lived  and  began 
work  in  the  manufacturing  mills  at  Pawtucket  for  the 
best  wages  they  had  ever  known.  They  were  content 
there  until  a  friend  introduced  them  to  a  relative  from 
the  far  West. 

An  introduction  to  Mrs.  Ching  (Ching  Creek 
is  named  for  her  husband)  from  Camas  Meadows, 
Idaho,  irrevocably  changed  Harry's  and  Peter's  lives. 
From  her  they  learned  of  Camas  Meadows  where 
there  was  practically  free  land,  abundant  wildlife,  free 
firewood,  and  free  grazing  -  things  owned  only  by  the 
rich  in  England.  The  lure  was  too  great.  By  April  of 
1890,  Harry  and  Peter  were  able  to  leave  for  the 
West.  Amelia  and  Esther  (Peter's  wife)  followed  in  a 
few  months,  when  housing  was  readied  for  them. 

Harry  and  Peter  went  into  partnership,  picking 
up  the  homestead  claim  of  a  Mr.  Moon.  The  Taylors 
were  absolute  greenhorns  and  knew  nothing  about 
ranching.  Undaunted  by  the  challenge  and  with  the 
advice  of  friends,  county  agent  materials,  hard  work 
and  determination,  they  began  to  build  a  ranch.  It  did 
not  make  for  a  very  profitable  enterprise,  so  besides 
doing  the  ranch  work,  they  worked  at  whatever  else 
was  available.  Their  wives  also  spent  long  hours 
laboring  with  them  in  the  fields.  Much  of  the  "away" 
work  was  done  by  Harry  since  he  had  no  children, 
leaving  Peter  working  mostly  on  the  ranch.  Both 
brothers  had  good  voices  and  sang  at  many  social 
occasions.  At  times  they  also  sang--together  or 
singly —in  the  saloons  for  pay. 

In  January  1910,  Harry's  first  child,  Ernest, 
was  born.  Jessie,  the  first  white  girl  born  in  Lower 
Camas  Meadows,  was  born  in  July  1911.  Peter 
arrived  in  December  1913,  Alan  in  November  1918 
and  Glen  in  February  1921.   All  were  born  at  home  in 


Camas  Meadows  with  Ella  Smith  as  midwife. 

Tragedy  struck  in  October  1913,  when  Peter, 
Harry's  brother,  died  of  typhoid  and  pneumonia. 
Harry  kept  the  ranch  going  for  both  families,  even 
though  Peter's  widow  soon  decided  to  take  her  family 
east  for  better  medical  care  and  better  educational 
opportunities.  Finally  in  1917,  the  partnership  ended, 
with  Harry  owning  half  and  Esther  owning  half  of  the 
original  farm. 

Shortly  after  1917,  a  court  case  decided  that 
water  rights  used  by  the  Taylor  Ranch  belonged  to  the 
Cartier  Ranch  near  Hamer,  Idaho.  The  water  for 
Harry's  ranch  was  so  depleted  that  production  was  cut 
and  eventually  led  to  the  loss  of  the  ranch.  In  1926 
Harry  moved  his  family  to  Spencer  to  go  to  work  for 
Wood  Livestock  Company  and  to  assure  his  children 
an  opportunity  for  a  high  school  education.  Ernest, 
Jessie  and  Pete  were  all  ready  for  high  school  by  the 
time  of  the  move,  and  the  family  soon  settled  in  the 
small  town  of  Spencer. 

Harry  continued  to  work  for  the  Wood 
Livestock  Company  until  its  business  suffered  from 
the  depression  of  1929  and  the  company  gradually 
began  to  lay  off  employees.  He  then  worked  at 
whatever  came  his  way  until  1938  when  he  obtained 
seasonal  employment  with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
work  he  continued,  until  at  age  70,  the  Forest  Service 
could  no  longer  hire  him. 

In  1947  Harry  lost  the  mainstay  of  his  life 
when  Amelia  died  of  Cancer.  It  was  a  blow  he  never 
overcame,  and  his  last  years  were  not  happy  ones 
without  her.  About  1953  the  Taylor  home  in  Spencer 
was  sold  and  he  went  to  live  with  Jessie,  spending 
periods  of  time  each  winter  with  his  sons.  Eventually 
he  became  blind  and  deaf,  and  constant  care  was 
needed.  His  last  two  years  were  spent  in  a  nursing 
home  in  Boise,  Idaho,  where  he  died  of  natural  causes 
on  November  25,  1963  at  the  age  of  85. 
AMELIA  ANN  WILLIAMSON  TAYLOR:    wife 

Amelia  was  born  in  England,  the  daughter  of 
James  and  Eliza  Williamson.  Her  mother  died  when 
she  was  four.  She  was  raised  by  a  great  Aunt 
Isabella.  She  attended  school  and  worked  part  time 
through  the  seventh  grade,  then  worked  full  time  until 
she  married  Harry  Taylor  and  came  to  the  United 
States  to  live. 

She  lived  her  life  as  a  homemaker  and  mother, 
always  busy  and  willing  to  work  at  whatever  was 
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needed.  Her  home  was  always  open  to  friends  and 
acquaintances.  Many  a  resident  of  Camas  Meadows, 
on  his  or  her  way  to  Idaho  Falls,  spent  the  night 
coming  and  going  with  the  Taylors,  knowing  full  well 
they  were  welcome.  Amelia  and  Harry  fully 
supported  the  school  and  its  activities  and  the 
community.  They  also  gave  ftiU  support  to  school 
work  at  home.  Harry  read  books  to  the  children  on 
cold  winter  nights  and  Amelia  worked  on  spelling 
contests,  reading  and  math.  Much  was  learned 
through  playing  cards.  Solo  and  Rummy  were  the 
favorites  because  keeping  score  required  the  use  of 
numbers.  What  a  way  to  start  school!  Each  of  the 
kids  could  read,  write,  add,  subtract  and  do  the  time 
tables  through  the  twelves. 

Although  they  had  little  wealth,  they  willingly 
shared  what  they  had,  asking  nothing  in  return. 
"Moms"  as  she  was  called,  never  turned  anyone  away 
who  professed  to  be  hungry,  and  the  bums  who  rode 
the  railroad  soon  found  her  place.  At  one  time  a 
drunk  broke  into  her  home  during  midday,  breaking 
the  front  door  glass  to  gain  entrance.  He  was  finally 
subdued  by  a  neighbor.  Moms  promptly  bandaged  his 
cut  arm,  and  when  the  authorities  arrived  insisted  he 
be  treated  well.  When  she  realized  he  was  only 
drunk,  she  sorely  regretted  not  giving  him  coffee  to 
sober  him  up  and  refused  to  press  charges.  That  was 
just  "Mom's  way". 

She  was  proud  of  her  family  and  along  with 
Harry,  "Pops"  as  everyone  called  him,  encouraged 
them  to  seek  higher  education.  She  saw  Jessie  become 
a  school  teacher  and  the  four  boys  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Idaho,  two  in  mining  and  two  in 
foresuy.  Alan  and  Glen  both  served  in  combat  in 
World  War  II  and  she  accepted  their  service 
courageously,  keeping  a  cheerful  exterior,  though  she 
worried  constantly. 

In  1945  she  was  stricken  with  cancer  and  died 
in  August  1947. 


Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Taylor. 
Son  Ernest 


ERNEST  HAYES  TAYLOR:    son 

Ernest  was  born  January  28,  1910,  in  Lower 
Camas  Meadows.  He  attended  the  Hancock  and 
Idmon  schools.  When  the  family  moved  to  Spencer, 
he  continued  high  school,  graduating  in  1929.  He 
worked  until  Jessie  graduated  from  high  school  and 
had  enough  college  hours  to  become  an  elementary 
school  teacher.  With  her  help  and  what  work  he 
could  get,  he  managed  to  attend  the  University  of 
Idaho  at  Moscow,  graduating  with  a  degree  in  forestry 
in  1938.  Summers  of  his  student  years  were  spent  as 
a  forest  guard  at  various  locations.  After  graduation 
he  was  Junior  Forester  on  the  Targhee  National 
Forest. 

He  worked  for  the  Forest  Service  for  thirty 
years,  ending  his  career  at  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 
He  retired  there  and  actively  participated  in 
community  affairs,  the  Republican  Party  and  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  widely  known  and 
respected  throughout  the  state,  and  after  his  death  on 
March  7,  1985,  the  city  of  Albuquerque  named  a  new 
city  park  the  "Ernest  H.  Taylor  Park". 

He    married    Dorothy    Aileen    Francis    of 
Lewiston,  Idaho,  a  teacher  at  Dubois.     Aileen  still 
lives  in  their  home  in  Albuquerque.     They  had  two 
daughters,  Sylvia  Jean  and  Sandra  Aileen. 
JESSIE  SYLVIA  TAYLOR  STOEHR:  daughter 

Jessie  was  born  July  19,  1911,  in  Lower 
Camas  Meadows.  She  attended  Hancock  and  Idmon 
elementary  schools  and  graduated  from  Spencer  High 
School  in  1930.  She  then  attended  the  University  of 
Idaho,  Southern  Branch  at  Pocatello,  Idaho,  where  she 
earned  an  Associate  of  Arts  degree  and  qualified  to 
teach  elementary  school.  She  taught  one  year  at 
Kilgore,  two  years  at  Terreton  and  ten  years  at 
Spencer  before  entering  Civil  Service  at  the  U.S. 
Sheep  Experiment  Station  at  Dubois. 

She  married  John  A.  Stoehr  on  April  28, 
1952,  in  Elko,  Nevada,  and  continued  working  until 
1957  when  John  retired  and  they  moved  to  Caldwell, 
Idaho.  They  lived  there  until  1974  when  John's  ill 
health  forced  them  to  move  nearer  the  Veteran's 
Hospital.  They  lived  in  their  home  until  1987,  when 
she  moved  to  a  retirement  home  in  Boise,  where  she 
now  resides. 
PETER  WAYNE  TAYLOR:    son 

Peter  was  born  December  13,  1913,  in  Lower 
Camas  Meadows.    He  attended  Idmon  grade  school 
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and  graduated  from  Spencer  High  School  in  1931.  He 
worked  for  a  year  and  then  attended  the  University  of 
Idaho,  Southern  Branch  at  Pocatello,  Idaho,  for  the 
school  year  1932-33.  He  joined  the  C.C.C  for  one 
year.  In  the  fall  of  1937  he  entered  the  University  of 
Idaho  at  Moscow  in  the  School  of  Forestry.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  School  of  Forestry  Honorary 
Society  XI  SIGMA  PI  in  1939. 

He  married  Margaret  Frederiksen  of  Kilgore 
on  August  14,  1939.  They  lived  at  Moscow  while 
Pete  attended  school.  In  the  spring  of  1940  Margaret 
returned  to  her  folks'  place.  Pete  worked  for  Potlatch 
Timber  Company,  making  a  vegetative  and  tentative 
grazing  plan  of  cut  over  lands  at  Elk  River.  Margaret 
returned  to  Moscow  in  the  fall  of  1940  and  Pete 
graduated  at  mid-term,  February  1941. 

Following  graduation,  Pete  took  a  temporary 
assignment  with  the  Intermountain  Forest  and  Range 
Experiment  Station  at  Dubois.  In  August  of  1941,  he 
was  selected  from  the  Civil  Service  Register  by  the 
USDA  Soil  Conservation  Service  as  Range 
Conservationalist  at  Spokane,  Washington.  Following 
this  assignment  he  worked  for  the  SCS  in  Texas, 
California  and  Idaho. 

Pete  and  Margaret  had  four  children:  Virginia 
Ann,  Alyce  Joyce,  Aria  Mae  and  Lowell  Everett.  In 
March  1961,  as  they  were  preparing  to  move  to  Boise, 
the  family  was  stunned  by  the  sudden  death  of 
Margaret,  caused  by  a  small  cancerous  brain  tumor. 
The  family  completed  the  transfer  to  Boise.  In 
September  1964,  he  married  Ruby  Ann  Moore,  who 
had  one  daughter,  Dixie.  Dixie  was  adopted  by  Pete 
in  1965. 

Pete  retired  in  January  1,  1974,  after  thirty 
years  of  service.  His  last  position  was  Assistant  State 
Conservationist  for  the  State  of  Idaho,  located  in 
Boise,  Idaho. 

After  retirement,  he  served  on  the  Ada  County 
Planning  Commissions'  Citizens  Advisory  Committee 
from  1974  to  1984.  Pete  signed  a  contract  with  the 
Idaho  Soil  Conservation  Commission  to  prepare  a 
water  quality  plan  for  the  grazing  lands  of  Idaho  as 
part  of  the  overall  state  plan.  The  plan  was  completed 
and  accepted.  The  total  plan  was  later  approved  by 
EPA  and  acclaimed  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  U.S. 

Pete  continues  to  be  active  in  the  Scottish  Rite 
Bodies,  El  Korah  Shrine,  the  Society  for  Range 
Management,     the    Soil    and    Water    Conservation 


Society,  and  National  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees.    He  also  raises  prize  gladioli. 
ALAN  IAN  TAYLOR:    son 

Alan  was  born  on  November  23,  1918,  in 
Lower  Camas  Meadows.  He  attended  Idmon  School 
until  the  family  moved  to  Spencer  where  he  continued 
his  education,  graduating  from  high  school  in  1935. 
He  worked  for  Spencer  Lawson  until  1938,  when  he 
enrolled  at  the  University  of  Idaho  at  Moscow,  Idaho. 
During  the  summers  he  worked  for  the  railroad  and  in 
1942  graduated  with  a  degree  in  Geology.  He  was  a 
member  of  Sigma  Gamma  Epsilon  Honorary  Society 
School  of  Mines. 

Alan  was  called  to  active  duty  in  the  Marines 
the  summer  of  1942.  He  was  member  of  the  4th 
Marine  Division.  He  saw  active  duty  in  the  Pacific 
until  the  war  ended.  He  returned  home  in  February 
1946,  and  was  employed  by  Simplot  at  Fort  Hall, 
Idaho. 

He  married  Delores  Kniffm  and  lived  at  Fort 
Hall  until  he  transferred  to  Colorado  in  1951.  Two 
children,  Harry  and  DeAl,  were  born  during  this  time. 
The  marriage  ended  while  they  were  in  Colorado. 
Later  Alan  was  transferred  to  Carlin,  Nevada,  and 
eventually  left  Simplot  to  work  independently  in 
mining.  He  settled  in  Winnemucca,  Nevada,  and 
there  met  and  married  Inez  Tutty,  who  had  two 
daughters,  Valerie  and  Patricia.  Alan  went  to  work 
for  the  city  of  Winnemucca  as  City  Engineer,  retiring 
about  1985.  He  and  Inez,  who  retired  from  the  school 
district,  are  active  in  community  affairs  and  Eastern 
Star.  Inez  is  presently  Worthy  Grand  Matron,  OES, 
of  the  State  of  Nevada,  and  they  travel  extensively. 
GLEN  CLIFFORD  TAYLOR:    son 

Glen  was  born  February  5,  1921,  in  Lower 
Camas  Meadows  and  began  school  in  Spencer.  He 
graduated  from  Spencer  High  School  in  1938.  That 
fall,  he  went  to  work  for  Spencer  Lawson,  a  job  he 
kept  until  1940  when  he  entered  the  University  of 
Idaho  at  Moscow,  Idaho.  During  summers  of  his 
student  years  he  worked  on  the  railroad  at  Spencer, 
Idaho. 

He  married  Lois  Rich  wine  in  June  1943,  just 
before  leaving  for  active  duty  in  the  Army.  In  1944 
he  served  in  the  European  theater  with  the  1153rd 
Combat  Engineering  Group. 

After  the  war.  Glen  returned  to  the  university 
and  graduated  in  Metallurgical  Engineering  in  1947. 
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He  was  a  member  of  the  Sigma  Gamma  Epsilon 
Honorary  Society  School  of  Mines.  Glen  worked  in 
the  mining  industry  in  various  states  until  1963  when 
he  become  plant  engineer  for  Basic  Management,  Inc., 
Henderson,  Nevada.  He  advanced  to  manager  and 
retired  from  the  company  in  1988,  after  twenty-five 
years.  He  holds  a  real  estate  broker's  license,  plays 
golf,  and  enjoys  retirement.  He  and  Lx)is  like  to 
travel,  and  have  driven  thousands  of  miles  since  1986, 
when  Lois  retired  from  teaching.  They  plan  to  remain 
in  Henderson. 

Glen  has  four  sons:  Glen  Clifford,  Jr.,  Phillip 
Alan,  Robert  Lyman  and  William  Dean. 

COMPILED  BY  LOIS  RICHWINE  TAYLOR 


PETER  E.  TAYLOR  FAMILY 


Ernest.  .Jessie.  Allen.  Glen.  &  "Pete" 

Peter  E.  Taylor  and  Esther  Ann  Schofield 
came  to  American  separately  in  the  1890's  and  were 
married  in  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  September  8, 
1894.  Their  first  three  children  were  Alfred,  born 
January  11,  1896;  Edgar,  born  January  9,  1897;  and 
a  girl,  Marion  Victoria,  born  December  6,  1898,  who 
died  of  cholera  infantum  on  February  4,  1900. 

While  working  in  Rhode  Island  and  becoming 
U.S.  Citizens,  they  learned  of  the  possibility  of 
homesteading  in  Idaho  from  English  friends.  Peter, 
age  26,  his  brother  Harry,  age  21  and  his  brother-in- 
law,  Christopher  Morley,  age  36,  came  to  Camas 


Meadows  in  early  1900  to  work  for  John  Ching,  who 
owned  a  ranch  near  Ching  Creek,  east  of  Kilgore,  and 
to  investigate  areas  suitable  for  homesteading.  Peter's 
elder  son,  Alfred,  age  4,  accompanied  the  men  on  this 
trip.  Peter  established  a  claim  to  land  described  as 
"the  east  half  of  the  southwest  quarter  and  lots  three 
and  four  of  Section  31  in  Township  twelve  north  of 
Range  39  east  of  the  Boise  Meridian,  containing 
149.96  acres."  Christopher  Morley,  the  husband  of 
Esther  Ann  Taylor's  older  sister  Jane,  established  a 
claim  to  the  160  acres  adjacent  to  the  east.  The 
building  of  two  homes  on  the  two  claims  began,  and 
their  wives  and  one  child  were  sent  for. 

On  June  7,  1901,  Peter  and  Esther  became 
parents  of  a  fourth  child,  Bayden  Powell,  giving  them 
three  surviving  sons,  an  anticipated  bonanza  for  a 
ranching  enterprise.  Bayden's  delivery  was  supervised 
by  a  midwife,  Ello  F.  Smith,  the  wife  of  Charles 
Henry  Smith,  who  owned,  together  with  their  eldest 
daughter,  Edna,  a  ranch  to  the  south  of  the  Taylor- 
Morley  claims  of  about  480  acres.  The  Smiths  had 
nine  living  children  of  whom  four  were  boys.  The 
Smith  family  and  all  the  Taylors  became  lasting 
friends.  The  last  survivor  of  the  Smith  family,  Gracie 
Inez  Quirl  died  in  Texas  at  the  age  of  95.  She 
attended  a  reunion  of  former  Wood  Live  Stock 
Company  employees  in  August  1978.  Bayden 
Powell's  birth  place  was  in  the  home  built  for 
Christopher  and  Jane  Morley  on  their  homestead. 
Chris  and  Jane  Morley,  ages  38  and  32  at  the  time 
decided  that  ranching  was  not  to  their  liking  and 
vacated  their  claim  to  Harry  and  Amelia  Taylor,  who 
were  in  their  early  twenties.  The  Morleys  returned  to 
Rhode  Island  where  Christopher,  a  Spanish-American 
War  Veteran,  became  a  policeman  in  Central  Falls,  a 
suburb  of  Pawtucket,  where  they  lived  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  The  Morley  log  home  was  carefully  dismantled, 
the  logs  numbered,  and  it  was  reassembled  about  100 
feet  south  of  Peter  and  Esther  Taylor's  home. 
The  two  structures  were  nearly  identical.  Peter  and 
Esther  probably  assumed  that  their  family  of  three 
boys  was  complete,  but  a  fourth  arrival,  that  of  Albert 
Edward  occurred  on  9  March,  1908.  Again  the 
midwife  attending  was  Ello  F.  Smith.  On  April  22  of 
that  year  Peter  Taylor  was  granted  Homestead 
Certificate  No.  5431,  awarding  him  clear  title  to  his 
claim  by  authority  of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
and  signed  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  General 
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Esther 

Land  Office.  Soon  after  Albert's  birth,,  Amelia  Ann, 
Harry  Taylor's  wife  gave  birth  to  their  first  child,  a 
son,  Ernest  Hayes,  on  January  28,  1910,  with  the 
assistance  of  EUo  F.  Smith.  On  July  18,  1911, 
Amelia  Ann  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  Jessie  Sylvia, 
and  the  same  day  one  of  the  common  tragedies  in 
rural  areas  occurred.  Albert,  then  three  years  old, 
and  Ernest  11/2  were  left  alone  in  the  Peter  Taylor 
home  while  attention  was '  centered  on  the  Harry 
Taylor  home  where  the  new  arrival  was  being 
welcomed.  Apparently  Albert  had  observed  matches 
being  lit,  and  proceded  to  do  so  himself.  Curtains 
were  ignited  and  before  anyone  could  do  anything  to 
extinguish  the  fire  the  entire  house  was  ablaze.  The 
children  escaped  with  their  lives,  thanks  to  Mary 
Swan,  a  friend  of  the  family,  who  pulled  them  from 
the  burning  building.  Peter,  at  work  in  the  fields, 
observed  the  burning  building  and  returned  in  time  to 
pull  a  sewing  machine  out  through  a  smashed  window. 
All  else  was  a  total  loss. 

With  the  help  of  neighbors,  a  new  log  home 
was  built  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale,  to  accommodate 
the  growing  family.  Tragedy  again  struck  in  the 
summer  of  1913,  when  Peter,  on  a  visit  to  St. 
Anthony,  became  infected  with  typhoid  fever  from  a 
contaminated  water  supply.  He  lingered  on  for 
several  months,  but  finally  died  of  pneumonia  in 
October,  1913  at  the  age  of  40  years,  Esther  Ann 
continued  to  operate  the  ranch  with  the  help  of  the 
three  older  boys,  12,  16,  and  17.   Alfred,  the  oldest. 


"Pete"  &  Alan 

graduated  from  St.  Anthony  high  school  in  1914  and 
decided  that  he  wished  to  do  something  different  from 
ranching,  so  he  took  a  teacher  training  course  during 
the  summer  at  Albion  Normal  School.  With  a 
teaching  certificate  he  was  hired  for  the  Hancock 
School,  in  a  log  building  at  the  Jensen  corner  1  1/2 
miles  north  of  the  Taylor  home.  One  of  his  first 
grade  pupils  was  his  brother,  Albert,  then  six  years 
old;  Alfred  was  18.  Following  that  school  year  Alfred 
enrolled  in  college  at  the  University  of  California  in 
Berkeley.  He  became  interested  in  aeronautics,  which 
was  becoming  a  factor  in  the  war  in  Europe.  In  1916 
he  left  the  ranch,  never  to  return,  and  enlisted  in  the 
Royal  Canadian  Air  Force.  He  was  trained  at 
Toronto,  saw  active  serve  with  the  Royal  Air  Force  in 
France  and  was  shot  down  while  trench  strafing.  He 
survived  as  prisoner  in  Germany  for  13  months,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  war  returned  to  marry  a  girl  he  had 
met  at  Albion.  After  a  few  years  in  business  in 
Portland  he  resumed  his  college  training,  earning  a 
Ph.D.  in  Biology  at  Oregon  State  University  in  1935 
at  the  age  of  39.  His  research  later  at  the  University 
of  Texas  with  chemotherapeutic  agents  received 
national  recognition.  He  died  in  1973  of  pneumonia 
at  the  age  of  77.  Edgar,  a  year  younger  than  Alfred, 
was  much  more  interested  in  ranch  life.  However, 
soon  after  graduating  from  St.  Anthony  high  school, 
he  became  seriously  ill  and  was  advised  to  move  to  a 
more  pleasant  climate.  Although  his  illness  was  not 
diagnosed,  later  evidence  indicated  that  it  was 
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probably  diphtheria.  His  mother  took  him  by  train  to 
Hve  with  her  sister  in  Rhode  Island,  and  he  soon 
recovered  completely.  He  was  treated  as  if  he  were 
their  son,  by  Jane  and  Chris  Morley.  Although  Edgar 
always  wanted  to  return  to  the  ranch,  he  could  not 
resist  the  desire  to  fly  an  aeroplane.  He  enlisted  in 
U.S.  Naval  Aeronautics  when  the  United  States 
declared  war  on  Germany  April  6,  1917.  He  soon 
learned  that  his  condition  of  enlistment,  to  learn  to  fly, 
could  not  be  met.  He  obtained  a  discharge,  traveling 
to  Canada,  and  was  accepted  for  flight  training  with 
the  Royal  Air  Force  After  training  at  Toronto  he  was 
sent  to  England,  and  after  further  gunnery  training, 
saw  action  in  France  from  May  1918  until  August  24, 
1918  ,  when  his  plane  was  disabled,  while  attacking 
observation  balloons  during  the  last  offensive  of  the 
war.  He  was  observed  to  land  behind  enemy  lines 
with  his  plane,  apparendy  under  control,  but  was 
never  heard  from  again;  this  was  only  2  1/2  months 
before  Armistice  Day.  The  story  of  his  military  life 
is  told  in  his  letters  home  written  up  in  a  volume 
produced  by  the  Idaho  State  University  Press  entitled 
"It's  A  Long  Way  To  Camas  Meadows"  by  Wm.  E. 
(Bud)  Davis  and  Albert  E.  Taylor, 

Bayden  Taylor  left  the  Taylor  homestead  in 
1917  to  Hve  with  his  Uncle  Chris  and  Aunt  Jane  in 
Rhode  Island  and  to  complete  high  school  and  go  on 
to  college.  He  graduated  in  engineering  from  Rhode 
Island  State  College  in  1926,  and  was  never  to  return 
to  Camas  Meadows,  except  for  visits.  He  died  of 
cancer  June  23,  1967,  in  Connecticut. 

In  November  1917,  with  all  her  sons,  except 
a  9-year  old  gone,  Esther  gave  up  on  attempting  to  run 
the  ranch.  She  and  Albert  returned  to  Rhode  Island, 
where  she  could  find  work  at  the  U.  &  P.  Coats  Mill. 
Agents  in  St.  Anthony  were  engaged  to  rent  the  ranch. 
Harry  and  Amelia  Ann  continued  to  operate  their 
homestead,  in  until  1926,  they  too  with  their  five 
children  from  5  to  16  years  of  age,  moved  to  Spencer. 
In  spite  of  adversity,  all  five  of  their  children  earned 
college  degrees. 

As  the  writer  of  this  story  of  the  Peter  E.  and 
Esther  A.  Taylor  family  in,  and  out,  of  Camas 
Meadows,  I  have  had  little  to  do  with  full  scale  ranch 
operations.  I  worked  for  Wood  Live  Stock  Company 
summers  between  college  terms,  wrangling  sheep  at 
the  Eighteen  mile  shearing  corals  and  haying  on  the 
earlier  and  Birch  Creek  ranches.    As  I  drive  by  the 


old  homestead  on  trips  to  my  55-year  old  cabin  on 
Steel  Creek,  I  recall  the  many  pleasant  experiences 
and  a  few  of  the  tragedies  during  my  9  years  as  a 
child  in  Camas  Meadows. 

COMPILED  BY  ALBERT  E.  TAYLOR.  PH.D. CHEMISTRY 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN/194S 


ALFRED  WILLIAM  TAYLOR 


Alfred  William 

REFLECTIONS  OF  MY  FATHER  - 

It  seems  appropriate  that  I,  the  eldest  living  child  of 
Alfred  William  Taylor,  should  write  something  of  my 
recollection  of  him  to  be  handed  down  to  his  posterity. 

My  father  was  born  in  Ogden,  Utah,  January 
10,  1853.  He  was  the  third  child  of  a  family  of  eleven 
children,  nine  of  whom  matured  and  raised  families  in 
the  west,  residing  principally  in  Utah  and  Idaho. 

He  was  baptized  into  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  at  an  early  age  and 
eventually  received  the  Melchizedek  Priesthood  and 
the  Office  of  Seventy. 

On  April  28,  1873,  he  married  my  mother, 
Ada  Marion  Hix,  who  was  a  beautiful  and  talented  girl 
of  18  years. 

There  were  born  to  my  father  and  mother 
eleven  children,  Ada  May;  Alfred  Green;  Elmer 
Douglas;  Elma  Charlotte;  Alvin  Ernest;  Clara  Ethel; 
Harold  Walker;  Almeda  Marian;  Effie  June;  Lelia 
Idell;  and  Warren  Wayne.  Ada  May,  Elmer  Douglas 
and  Warren  Wayne  died   in   infancy.      The  other 
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children  married,  matured  and  raised  families  in  the 
west. 

I  have  always  looked  upon  the  marriage  of  my 
father  and  mother  as  being  an  almost  ideal  union  and 
have  the  most  pleasant  recollections  of  the  affectionate 
respect  they  evidenced  for  each  other  and  of  the  old 
fashioned  Homey  atmosphere  that  characterized  our 
family  life.  We  sustained  a  tragic  shock  in  the  death 
of  my  mother,  which  occurred  in  June,  1895.  Six 
years  after  her  death,  in  1901,  my  father  married 
Laura  Ann  Bramwell  of  North  Prairie,  Wisconsin.  No 
children  were  born  to  this  union  which  continued  until 
his  death  23  years  later.  He  passed  away  on  January 
26,  1924. 

My  father's  educational  opportunities,  from  a 
scholastic  view  point,  were  very  limited,  but  from  his 
early  youth  he  was  insured  to  hardship  and  through  a 
rich  experience  in  a  variety  of  important  activities  he 
became  a  well-informed  man.  The  greater  part  of  his 
life  he  devoted  to  agriculture  and  stock-raising 
pursuits,  and  being  imbued  with  the  pioneering  spirit 
of  adventure,  he  was  always  found  on  the  frontiers  of 
civilization,  clearing  sage  from  virgin  soil,  building 
canals  and  roads,  erecting  houses  and  barns  from 
native  timber,  and  thus  extending  the  opportunities  of 
those  who  came  after  him. 

In  my  youth,  I  frequently  stood  in  awe  of  my 
father's  great  energy  and  the  intensity  with  which  he 
pursued  his  work.  Whether  at  home  or  in  camp  he 
was  always  the  first  one  up  in  the  morning  and  the  last 
one  to  bed  at  night.  He  was  a  skilled  and  courageous 
horseman,  and  there  was  probably  nothing  he  enjoyed 
more  than  subduing  or  breaking  wild  horses  to  harness 
and  saddle  use.  As  I  recall  how  much  he 
accomplished  with  such  meager  tools,  when  compared 
with  those  we  use  in  the  present  day,  I  am  brought  to 
the  conclusion  that  with  his  team,  his  saddle  horse,  his 
axe,  his  plow,  his  snowshoes  and  dog-sleds,  he 
wrought  miracles. 

My  father  was  a  born  leader  and  even  from 
his  youth  there  were  assigned  to  him  tasks  of 
superintendency  and  management.  He  became 
manager  of  his  father's  ranch  in  southern  Idaho  at  the 
time  of  his  marriage.  Some  years  later,  after  this 
ranch  and  its  stock  had  been  liquidated,  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  the  late  David  Eccles  and  Hyrum 
H.  Spencer  of  Odgen  and  they  purchased  a  stock 
ranch  at  Horse  Island  on  the  Snake  River,  northeast  of 


American  Falls.  This  property  is  now  submerged  by 
the  American  Falls  reservoir.  For  many  years  he 
managed  their  cattle  and  ranches.  They  subsequently 
acquired  large  ranch  holdings  in  northeastern  Idaho,  in 
Sheridan  Valley,  where  they  continued  the  cattle 
business  until  about  1896,  when  the  ranches  were  sold 
to  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company. 

As  my  memory  goes  back  over  the  period  of 
my  association  with  my  father  in  his  ranching 
business,  I  remember  affectionately  some  of  the  fine 
men  who  worked  for  him  and  some  of  whom  he 
seemed  to  regard  with  the  affection  of  a  father  for  his 
sons.  There  were  at  the  old  Horse  Island  ranch, 
Henry  Hooker,  whom  we  called  "Dutch";  Dick 
Robinson;  Chris  Jensen;  and  Johnnie  Allen.  The  latter 
stayed  with  my  father  many  years,  and  finally  married 
the  charming  girl,  Mary  Harmon,  who  came  to  help 
my  mother  with  her  housework.  They  both  loved  my 
mother  and  father  and  their  affection  was  reciprocated. 
My  uncle  Lyman,  father's  younger  brother,  later  came 
to  Horse  Island  and  joined  my  father  and  he  and  his 
splendid  wife.  Aunt  "Ri",  were  a  second  father  and 
mother  to  me.  Then  later,  Jakie  Mc Arthur  came  to 
the  ranch.  Uncle  Joseph  and  Johnnie  Allen  were 
efficient  men  of  all  work  on  the  ranches.  In  later 
years  at  the  Sheridan  ranch,  I  remember  particularly 
Chris  Sorensen,  who  was  our  ranch  foreman;  and 
Hank  Lee,  with  whom  I  rode  and  worked  for  several 
seasons. 

Among  the  many  saddle  horses  that  were  used 
in  the  course  of  these  years,  there  stands  out  in  my 
recollection  some  fine  specimens  of  horse  flesh. 
There  was  Old  Charley,  my  father's  favorite,  a 
beautiful  and  dependable  gray  horse;  and  Ginger,  a 
highly-  strung  ginger  colored  mustang  noted  for  his 
speed  and  endurance.  Later  there  came  Dennis,  a 
famed  top  horse  with  whom  my  father  did  special 
work  in  the  branding  corrals.  Then  there  was  Dan, 
his  race  horse,  a  dark  bay  with  white  face  and  white 
hind  legs,  which  was  as  beautiful  as  a  picture;  and 
Dutch;  Blue  and  Buck;  Kay  and  Cheney-Eye;  and 
Little  Ginger;  Lesser  Lights  in  the  "Cavy."  Still  after 
came  Star  Gazer  and  Wild  Man  -  a  wild  horse  my 
father  had  captured  in  the  desert,  and  a  strong  favorite 
of  mine;  and  there  were  always  in  the  outfit  one  or 
more  "outlaws"  to  give  entertainment  to  the  crew 
when  someone  felt  the  urge  to  distinguish  himself  as 
a  bronco  twister."     I  think  there  was  no  form  of 
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entertainment  that  father  enjoyed  like  that  of  watching 
someone  ride  an  "outlaw." 

During  one  of  the  roundups,  while  the  outfit 
was  resting  the  weary  stock,  my  father  offered  the 
negro  cook,  who  had  often  boasted  of  his  powers  as  a 
rider  of  bad  horses,  five  dollars,  if  he  would  "ride  to 
a  finish,"  a  noted  outlaw  of  our  outfit  known  as 
"Seven,"  from  a  large  brand  which  decorated  his 
thigh.  The  cook  was  delighted  at  the  prospect  of 
making  five  dollars  and  achieving  glory  in  the  eyes  of 
the  "punchers."  Seven  was  soon  rigged,  under  the 
instructions  of  the  cook,  with  a  heavy  roll  across  the 
pommel  of  the  saddle  and  with  closely  hobbled 
stirrups,  which  made  it  practically  impossible  for  him 
to  be  dislodged  when  once  firmly  seated.  The  horse 
was  turned  loose,  with  the  cook  up,  and  he  instantly 
went  into  action  with  a  beautiful  demonstration  of 
"sun-  fishing,"  and  every  time  the  cook  could  get 
enough  breath  with  which  to  speak,  he  would  cry 
"stop  him  -  I'm  blind."  My  fathers  enjoyment  was  in 
inverse  ratio  to  the  misery  of  the  hapless  colored  man 
who  was  finally  rescued  by  the  cowboys;  they  stopped 
Seven's  performance  and  dragged  the  rider  almost 
colorless  from  the  saddle.  My  father  never  could 
refer  to  this  incident  in  the  years  after  without  having 
an  explosion  of  laughter. 

In  spite  of  my  father's  tireless  energy  and 
devotion  to  his  work,  this  stock  enterprise  resulted  in 
financial  failure,  due  to  extraordinarily  hard  winters 
which  resulted  in  great  losses  of  livestock. 

I  remember,  too,  with  gratitude,  his  generosity 
and  tenderness  to  those  he  loved.  While  in  most 
respects  he  was  a  rugged  disciplinarian,  he  was 
extremely  indulgent  with  his  loved  ones;  and  by  the 
same  token  his  enemies  -  who  were  few  -  were  very 
conscious  of  his  dislikes.  I  remember  an  occasion 
when  my  father  had  some  serious  misunderstanding 
over  the  Water  Rights  of  a  stream  which  traversed  the 
lands  of  each,  with  the  neighbor  who  lived  some 
fifteen  miles  distant  from  us  in  the  ranch  country. 
This  man's  name  was  Hopf  and  he  was  the  father  of 
a  large  family  and  manager  of  a  large  ranching 
enterprise.  A  great  mutual  dislike  had  been  evidenced 
between  my  father  and  this  good  man  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time.  It  happened  at  this  time 
that  my  father  had  the  contract  for  carrying  the  United 
States  Mail  from  the  railroad  out  to  the  frontiers  of 
that  section  of  the  country   and  during  the  winter 


months,  on  account  of  the  heavy  snowfalls,  the  roads 
were  closed  to  the  usual  traffic  and  the  mails  were 
transported  by  dog  teams. 

My  father  employed  a  special  breed  of  fast 
and  strong  dogs  for  this  work,  among  whom  was 
"Nero"  who  was  famed  throughout  the  country  for  his 
sagacity  and  prowess.  Upon  occasion  Nero  would  run 
away  from  home  for  a  vacation  and  would  appear  at 
some  ranch  or  town  40  miles  away.  He  was  so  well 
known,  however,  that  if  he  failed  to  return  voluntarily 
some  traveling  neighbor  would  bring  him  back.  After 
one  such  escape  Nero  was  found  in  the  town  of 
Beaver  Canyon,  some  35  miles  from  the  home  ranch, 
and  the  eldest  son  of  my  father's  enemy  was  leaving 
Beaver  Canyon  for  his  own  home,  upon  which  trip  he 
would  pass  our  ranch.  One  of  my  father's  business 
partners  at  this  place  persuaded  Young  Hopf  to  take 
Nero  back  to  the  ranch.  In  the  course  of  this  trip  a 
storm  developed  and  young  Hopf  became  exhausted  at 
a  distance  of  about  8  miles  from  our  ranch.  He  could 
go  no  further  on  his  snow  shoes  and  without  help  must 
perish.  In  his  extremity  he  decided  upon  an 
experiment.  He  wrote  a  note  indicating  his  distress, 
attached  it  to  the  dog's  collar  and  urged  it  to  go  home. 
The  dog  seemed  reluctant  to  leave  him,  but  was  finally 
made  to  understand  what  was  wanted.  An  hour  later, 
night  having  fallen,  he  appeared  at  the  ranch  and  the 
note  was  discovered  by  my  father.  He  immediately 
hitched  up  the  dogs  to  a  sled  and  with  Nero  leading 
went  back  to  find  the  distressed  young  man,  which 
they  did  within  a  short  time. 

Exhausted  and  almost  frozen  to  death,  he  was 
brought  to  the  ranch  and  tenderly  cared  for  until  he 
completely  recovered,  when  he  proceeded  to  his 
home.  Needless  to  say  this  was  the  occasion  of  the 
burying  of  the  hatchet  between  the  Hopfs  and  the 
Taylors  and  in  all  the  years  of  their  residence  in  that 
district,  after  this  incident,  they  were  fast  friends. 

After  retiring  from  the  livestock  business,  he 
undertook  contracting  work,  building  canals  and  rail 
roads  and  doing  other  team  construction  work  in 
various  parts  of  Utah,  Idaho  and  Wyoming,  finally 
returning  to  his  old  home  place  at  Harrisville,  Utah, 
During  his  latter  year  he  was  in  poor  health.  Viewed 
in  comparison  with  modern  business  enterprises  my 
father's  accomplishments  might  not  be  considered 
great,  but  when  I  take  into  account  how  much  he 
accomplished  with  so  little,  I  must  accredit  to  him 
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remarkable  achievements.  He  left  little  of  worldly 
goods  when  he  passed  on,  but  he  left  enshrined  in  the 
hearts  of  his  wife  and  children,  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  his  multitude  of  friends,  such  a  wealth  of 
sentiment  as  only  one  of  his  kind  could  leave. 

COMPIl.EI)  BY  (AL)  FRED  GREEN  TAYLOR  SUBMITTED 
BY  .lOIlN  E.  (;iLLESPIE..m 


MR.  AND  MRS.  TENNANT 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tennant  were  residents  of 
Medicine  Lodge  quite  briefly,  yet  long  enough  to 
become  friends  of  my  parents.  They  lived  in  a  one- 
room  log  cabin  located  on  the  north  side  of  the  James 
Edie  log  house. 

In  later  years,  this  little  cabin,  with  a  ditch  of 
rippling  water  flowing  south  almost  at  the  door  step, 
became  known  as  the  "Honeymoon  Cabin"  because  it 
housed  several  newly-married  couples.  These  couples 
included  me  and  my  wife,  Leah  Thomas  Leonardson. 

The  Tennants  were  agents  for  and  sold  the 
first  washing  innovation  to  be  introduced  to  the  area: 

"Mother's  Aid  to  Washing"—  The  device 
was  on  the  order  of  what 'is  commonly  called  "a 
plumber's  friend,"  only  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale. 
It  was  placed  on  the  clothing  being  washed  in  good, 
old-fashioned,  homemade  soap  suds  and  was  operated 
by  pushing  up  and  down  on  the  3-foot-long  handle. 
Water  was  forced  through  the  clothes  that  were  being 
washed,  the  force  depending  only  upon  the  strength  of 
the  operator.  Crude  as  the  innovation  was,  it  was  an 
improvement  over  the  wash  tub  and  wash  board.  My 
parents  were  among  the  first  to  purchase  and  use  the 
"aid". 

The  Tennants  did  not  remain  on  Medicine 
Lodge  for  more  than  a  year,  so  their  first  names  were 
not  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Medicine  Lodge  history. 
Their  contribution  to  the  women  of  the  area,  however, 
was  well  noted. 

COMPILED  BY  CARL  LEONARDSON 


CLAIR  E.  AND  ZOLA  TERRILL 


Clair  &  Zola 

We  first  heard  of  Dubois,  Idaho,  while  Clair 
was  a  graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Missouri. 
Sheep  research  was  being  discontinued  at  Miles  City, 
Montana,  and  the  sheep  were  to  be  transferred  to 
Dubois.  Some  of  these  sheep  (about  100)  were  sent  to 
the  University  of  Missouri  where  Clair  used  them  in 
research.  Then  in  late  1935  a  Civil  Service 
announcement  for  a  scientist  in  sheep  breeding  was 
received.  A  thesis  on  sheep  breeding  was  required,  so 
he  applied  and  wrote  a  thesis  for  the  exam.  Before  we 
heard  from  the  exam  Clair  was  offered  a  position  at 
the  Georgia  Experiment  Station,  Experiment,  Georgia. 
Since  it  was  in  the  depression  years,  he  accepted  and 
moved  to  Georgia.  In  May  1936  he  was  offered  the 
position  at  the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station.  It  was 
a  better  position  and  offering  more  opportunities  to 
do  research,  consequently,  we  decided  to  drive  to 
Idaho  to  investigate  the  job. 

We  drove  day  and  night  as  we  planned  to  go 
through  Yellowstone  Park,  since  we  had  never  seen 
the  Park  or  the  high  Rockies.  We  didn't  realize  the 
park  was  closed  during  the  winter,  so  were  surprised 
to  have  the  filling  station  attendant  in  Cody, 
Wyoming,  tell  us  the  Park  had  just  opened  that  day. 

We  came  out  of  Yellowstone  in  the  late 
evening  and  drove  to  Idaho  Falls,  where  we  had  the 
car  serviced   at  the   Taylor   Service   Station   before 
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driving  to  Dubois,  arriving  just  as  the  sun  came  up. 
This  was  June  2,  1936.  Dubois  was  suffering  both 
from  the  depression  and  drought,  so  it  wasn't  an 
inspiring  sight.  However,  we  grew  to  love  Dubois 
and  Clark  County  more  and  more  as  the  years  went 

by. 

As  we  crossed  the  cattle  guard  into  the  Station 
we  met  Henry  Rasmussen  Sr.,  with  his  sorrel  horse 
and  some  sheep  that  were  cleaning  up  some  of  the 
forage  within  the  headquarters  enclosure.  The  sheep 
were  in  for  shearing  and  we  drove  to  the  shearing 
shed.  Stanley  Smith  welcomed  us,  told  us  that  we 
would  sleep  upstairs  at  his  house,  and  we  could  get 
breakfast  at  the  Mess  Hall.  We  were  served  a  big 
breakfast  by  Amy  Beauregard,  who  was  assisted  by 
her  daughter,  Beth,  and  Eudora  Rasmussen.  Mr. 
D.A.  Spencer  from  Washington,  D.C.  met  us  at 
breakfast  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  telling  about  the 
research  at  the  Station  and  what  to  expect  in  the 
future.  The  next  day  we  returned  to  Georgia  to  reach 
our  decision  about  moving  to  Idaho.  Although  it  was 
hard  to  leave  Georgia,  we  have  always  been  glad  we 
moved  to  Idaho  for  nineteen  and  a  half  happy  years. 

Clair  was  the  first  scientist  with  a  Ph.D.  to  be 
located  at  Dubois  and  one  of  the  first  to  be  located  at 
a  USDA  field  station.  The  superintendent,  Stanley 
Smith,  and  assistant,  John  Stoehr  wefe  very  able  and 
participated  in  the  research,  but  much  of  both  the 
planning  and  analysis  of  data  was  done  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Clair  started  his  work  July  1936  for  the  USDA 
by  having  his  fingerprints  (a  requirement  for 
Government  Service)  taken  by  Harold  Landacre  - 
Dubois  Postmaster. 

Our  two  sons  were  born  in  the  L.D.S. 
Hospital  in  Idaho  Falls.  Ronald  was  born  January  28, 
1938,  and  Richard  on  April  21,  1941.  When  Zola  and 
Ronald  came  home  from  the  hospital,  "Fred"  Powell 
met  us  at  the  highway  with  a  sled  to  help  us  into  the 
station,  since  the  only  reason  the  road  was  partly  open 
was  that  the  well  men  were  working  on  the  new  well. 

Both  boys  started  to  school  with  Phyllis  Laird 
as  their  teacher.  Ida  May  Cook,  Virginia  "Slim" 
Laird  and  Ruth  Willes,  were  later  teachers.  Ronald 
came  down  with  polio  in  1952.  We  believe  it  was  the 
first  case  to  be  diagnosed  in  Clark  County,  and  one  of 
the  first  cases  before  the  vaccines  became  available. 

Ronald  remained  at  Dubois  to  finish  his  senior 


year  at  Clark  County  High  when  we  moved  to 
Beltsville,  MD,  the  fall  of  1955.  He  lived  with  the 
Bert  and  Jean  Bybee  family.  Then  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Idaho  for  two  years,  transferring  to  the 
University  of  Utah  School  of  Mines  for  the  next  two 
years.  He  planned  to  remain  at  the  University  of  Utah 
to  do  graduate  work  in  Geological-Engineering  the  fall 
of  1960.  However,  he  was  killed  July  3rd  in  an 
automobile  accident  on  Targhee  Pass.  He  is  buried 
beside  his  grandparents  in  Rippey,  Iowa. 

Richard  completed  high  school  in  Maryland 
and  attended  both  the  University  of  Maryland  and  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  where  he  was  employed  in 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  He  is  now  employed 
at  the  National  Institute  of  Health  in  Bethesda,  MD. 
While  serving  in  the  army  at  Letterman's  Hospital  in 
San  Francisco  he  met  and  married  Ann  Kaylor  of 
Seattle,  Washington,  September  2,  1966.  They  have 
three  children:  Mark  Alexander  born  July  4,  1968, 
Christopher  John  born  February  25,  1970,  and  Tina 
Lynn  born  January  22,  1971. 

We  enjoyed  our  nineteen  years  in  Clark 
County  even  though  some  of  the  winters  were  severe. 
Our  first  winter  at  the  Station  we  had  a  heavy  snow  on 
Christmas  Eve,  and  didn't  get  out  with  the  car  until 
after  Washington's  birthday  as  the  men  worked  that 
holiday  clearing  the  road. 

We  enjoyed  the  involvement  in  the  P.T.A. 
The  P.T.A.  was  able  to  raise  money  for  the  grand 
piano  for  the  school,  while  Clair  was  President  -  one 
of  the  ways  to  raise  money  was  to  present  the  play, 
"Ma  Simpkins  of  Simpkinsville."  Later  Clair  was 
honored  to  be  elected  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  the  time  when  the  Chamber  was  helping 
to  start  the  telephone  company  and  to  continue  a  Clark 
County  newspaper. 

After  all  of  our  35  years  away  we  still  have  so 
many  fond  memories  of  Clark  County  that  our  roots 
must  still  be  there.  Maybe  it  was  as  close  to  heaven 
as  we  will  get. 

COMPILED  BY  CLAIR  AND  ZOLA  TERRILL 


"RAY"  TERRY 
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Geraldine  &  E.  Rav 

The  time  I  worked  in  Clark  County  was  a 
short  period  in  my  Ufe,  but  it  was  a  very  important 
one,  and  it  was  closely  associated  with  the  Wood  Live 
Stock  Company. 

I  was  about  23-years  of  age  and  living  near 
Idaho  Falls  when  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
company.  Just  previous  to  this  time,  it  had  gone  into 
receivership.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago 
held  the  mortgage  on  the  livestock  and  The  Bank  of 
California  held  the  mortgage  on  the  real  estate  the 
ranches  and  so  on.  These  two  banking  firms  were 
liquidating  the  entire  company. 

As  I  recall,  it  was  about  the  first  of  March, 
1930  and  I  was  not  working—although  I  had  quite  a  bit 
of  background  with  water  wells  and  gas-engine  pump 
work— when  Mr.  Dave  Hagenbarth  contacted  me.  He 
wanted  me  to  go  out  on  the  desert  west  of  Idaho 
Falls  and  get  the  company  wells  and  gas  engines 
going.  I  took  the  job  and  they  gave  me  a  pickup, 
sheep  camp  and  everything  needed  to  do  the  job. 

The  sheep  were  being  wintered  there,  and  they 
wintered  well  as  long  as  there  was  snow  or  water. 
The  snow  was  going  fast,  however,  and  they  soon 
would  need  water.  The  spring  range,  farther  north, 
was  not  ready  so  they  had  to  hold  the  sheep  near 
Idaho  Falls  for  at  least  another  month.  I  can't 
remember  the  number  of  wells  I  was  supposed  to  take 
care  of,  but  I  think  it  was  10  or  12,  complete  with 
holding  tanks  and  troughs. 

The  work  lasted  for  about  a  month  to  six 
weeks.    During  this  period,  I  had  plenty  of  time  off 


and  I  could  drive  into  Idaho  Falls,  approximately  15 
miles,  and  take  in  a  dance  or  a  show  or  whatever.  It 
still  was  a  challenge,  however,  to  keep  the  all  wells 
pumping  and  tanks  full. 

Soon  it  was  time  to  move  the  sheep  to  the 
spring  range  in  the  Dubois  area.  The  grass  was 
getting  good  on  the  range  and  there  was  plenty  of 
snow  in  the  shaded  areas  and  in  the  remaining  drifts 
for  the  sheep  to  find  water.  At  this  point,  I  thought 
my  job  was  at  an  end,  and  I  was  ready  to  check  in  my 
camp,  truck  and  so  on.  Mr.  Charles  Burden,  who 
was  in  charge  of  total  operations,  came  out  to  my 
camp  and  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  stay  on  and 
move  to  Spencer,  the  company  headquarters.  He  told 
me  that  he  would  find  something  for  me  to  do,  so  I 
agreed. 

After  I  got  settled  in  at  Spencer,  I  discovered 
that  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company  owned  most  of  the 
town  except  for  the  railroad  station,  school,  ranger 
station,  two  or  three  stores  and  the  hotel.  The 
company  had  a  blacksmith  shop,  cook  house,  ice 
house  for  storage,  a  large  garage  for  storage  and 
repair  and  a  large  horse  barn,  in  addition  to  a  large 
office  building  and  commissary. 

On  the  second  floor  above  the  offices  and 
commissary  there  were  approximately  a  dozen 
sleeping  rooms  and  a  bath.  Mr.  Burden,  Mr.  Dave 
Hagenbarth,  Ace  Nelson  (a  harness  and  saddle  maker) 
and  I  lived  in  those  rooms  that  summer.  They  were 
quite  nice  rooms,  the  company  had  maid  service  to 
keep  them  up,  and  it  was  quite  nice  staying  there. 
The  balance  of  the  rooms  were  used  when  company 
employees  came  into  town. 

The  company  had  closed  the  cookhouse  the 
fall  before,  and  Mr.  Burden  made  arrangements  with 
Mrs.  Close  at  the  hotel  to  feed  the  company  men  when 
in  town.  She  had  a  contract  with  the  company  for  35- 
cents  per  meal,  which  was  later  increased  to  50-cents. 
The  meals  were  mostly  served  family-style,  and  they 
were  excellent.  The  price  remained  at  50-cents  until 
the  company  was  closed  out. 

The  first  job  assigned  to  me  after  going  to 
Spencer  was  driving  truck,  delivering  supplies  from 
place  to  place.  The  two  old  trucks  they  had  were  a 
2-1/2  ton  and  a  1-1/2  ton  Dodge,  both  were  out.  Mr. 
Burden  went  to  Pocatello  and  purchased  a  2-1/2 
International  and  I  drove  it  back.  It  was  put  to 
good  use  and  kept  quite  busy  during  that  first  summer. 
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I  had  our  blacksmith,  Hans  Christensen, 
rebuild  an  old  one  ton  Ford  chassis  into  a  two-axle 
trailer.  This  trailer  and  the  new  truck  worked  well 
whenever  anything  bulky  had  to  be  hauled.  That 
spring,  at  shearing,  I  hauled  wool  from  both  shearing 
locations-Three  Mile  and  Eighteen  Mile--to  the  wool 
warehouse  at  Spencer.  It  was  later  loaded  on  rail  cars 
and  shipped  east.  Most  of  the  wool  was  sold  on  the 
Boston  market.  The  shearing,  on  average,  lasted  for 
about  three  weeks  if  the  weather  was  good.  I  kept 
quite  busy  hauling  for  the  company  that  summer. 

In  the  fall  when  the  sheep  were  brought  down 
off  the  summer  range,  they  were  taken  to  Spencer  for 
the  lambs  to  be  separated  from  the  ewes.  In  trailing 
them  down,  they  had  to  be  taken  through  a  dry  area 
east  and  south  of  Spencer.  There  was  no  water  in  this 
area,  but  the  company  had  three  deep  wells  with 
pumps  and  gas  engines,  large  holding  tanks  and 
watering  troughs,  about  two  or  three  miles  apart.  I 
saw  to  it  that  those  pumps  were  kept  pumping  so  there 
would  be  water  for  the  sheep.  In  those  days  it  was 
quite  a  sight  to  see  the  sage  chickens  come  in  to  the 
water  troughs,  the  only  water  for  miles  around.  They 
would  come  from  everywhere—it  seemed  by  the 
hundreds—just  before  sundown  and  they  would  line  up 
along  the  troughs  to  drink.  If  they  were  frightened, 
all  would  fly  up  at  once,  darkening  the  sky.  It's  too 
bad  we  don't  have  a  few  of  them  left  today. 

Lamb  shipping  would  last  about  two  or  three 
weeks.  We  would  cut  the  lambs  from  the  ewes  one 
day  and  load  and  ship  the  lambs  the  next  day.  This 
was  a  large  operation.  There  would  be  approximately 
25  to  30  railroad  cars  per  shipment,  with 
approximately  135  to  150  lambs  to  a  car.  The  lambs 
were  shipped  to  and  sold  on  the  Chicago  and  Omaha 
markets.  At  times,  we  furnished  men  to  go  with  the 
train  to  watch,  unload,  feed  and  water  and  reload  the 
lambs.  The  trains  were  special  ones  and  no  other 
freight  was  hauled  with  the  sheep.  On  a  couple  or 
three  occasions,  I  made  the  trip  with  the  sheep.  We 
stopped  at  Denver  to  feed  and  water  before  going  on, 
and  I  enjoyed  this  part  very  much. 

That  fall  we  purchased  a  lot  of  hay  in  the 
Roberts  and  Mud  Lake  area  where  the  company 
wintered  sheep  for  the  next  two  or  three  winters. 
Some  sheep  were  also  wintered  in  Montana,  in  the 
Dillon  area,  where  the  company  had  several  ranches. 
That  fall,    when   winter   closed   the   roads,    it   was 


impossible  to  use  Spencer  for  headquarters,  so  the 
bookkeeper,  Mr.  Kenneth  Gorton,  stayed  at  Spencer 
to  keep  up  the  books  and  payroll,  and  Mr.  Burden, 
Dave  Hagenbarth  and  I  moved  our  offices  and  rooms 
to  the  Bonneville  Hotel  in  Idaho  Falls. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  first  winter  in  Idaho 
Falls,  I  had  the  responsibility  of  looking  after  the 
sheep  and  men  in  the  Roberts  area.  It  was  impossible 
to  get  around  to  the  different  camps  via  car,  so  I  had 
a  team  and  sleigh  which  I  kept  at  Roberts.  I  would 
take  the  train  early  in  the  morning  to  Roberts,  then 
make  the  rounds  with  the  sleigh  to  see  what  was 
needed  and  return  to  Roberts  in  time  to  catch  the  train 
back  to  Idaho  Falls. 

The  next  time  I  moved  to  Spencer,  in  the  early 
spring,  was  the  most  important  move  I  ever  made.  By 
this  time  I  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  most  wonderful 
girl  in  the  world— Mrs.  Close's  daughter,  Gerry.  A 
couple  of  years  later,  she  became  my  wife. 

We  lived  at  her  mother's  hotel  for  a  short  time 
after  our  marriage,  and  then  rented  the  Hagenbarth 
home.  It  had  been  vacant  for  some  time  and  Dave 
asked  us  if  we  would  be  intersted  in  living  there.  It 
seems  he  had  to  have  someone  in  it  in  order  to  keep 
it  insured.  It  was  a  large  home,  all  furnished,  and  he 
told  us  we  could  have  it  for  $15.00  per  month,  so  we 
moved  in. 

Before  our  marriage,  Gerry  was  going  to 
Idaho  State  College  in  Pocatello.  When  the  roads 
were  good,  I  would  bring  her  home  and  take  her  back 
each  weekend.  Then,  when  summer  came,  we  would 
drive  to  Ponds  for  the  Saturday  night  dances.  This  was 
about  a  100  mile  trip  on  gravel  and  dirt  roads,  but  we 
had  good  times.  One  Saturday  night,  the  word  beat  us 
home  that  soon  after  the  dance  was  over,  a  fire  broke 
out  and  burned  Ponds  to  the  ground.  That  put  an  end 
to  our  dancing  at  Ponds  Resort. 

Our  first  son,  David,  was  born  in  Spencer,  I 
think  the  last  year  we  were  there.  After  the  entire 
sale  of  the  company  was  complete,  I  was  the  last  one 
to  receive  a  payroll  check  in  the  Wood  Live  Stock 
Company  name. 

To  back  up  a  little,  that  first  summer  I  spent 
in  Spencer,  I  was  deputized  by  the  county  sheriff. 
Harry  Rayner,  the  sheriff  at  that  time,  decided  he 
needed  some  help  in  the  Spencer  area.  The  job  didn't 
pay  much,  but  there  wasn't  much  to  do  either.  Most 
folks  felt  it  was  good  to  have  someone  there,  just  in 
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case.    I  held  that  title  until  we  moved. 

Our  last  year  in  Clark  County,  I  was 
employed  by  the  Forest  Service.  I  had  a  couple  of 
fellows  assigned  to  me  to  build  roads  for  fighting 
forest  fires.  Our  equipment  was  a  small  cat,  a 
tractor,  a  dump  and  a  grader. 

We  left  Spencer  and  moved  to  Idaho  Falls, 
lived  there  a  short  time,  then  moved  to  Pocatello.  I 
was  employed  as  a  line  driver  for  Garrett  Freight 
Lines  and  stayed  with  Garrett  until  after  World  War 
II,  when  I  started  my  own  business. 

Gerry  and  I  had  a  good  married  life  and 
produced  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  Gerry  passed 
away  in  1963.  In  1979,  I  married  my  sister-in-law, 
Euella  Larsen.  Euella  was  the  wife  of  Leonard  Larsen 
(Close)  and  Gerry's  brother  who  had  died  a  couple  of 
years  earlier. 

We  are  now  living  in  the  Macks  Inn  area 
where  we  have  a  home  and  winter  in  California.  I 
have  been  retired  since  1975. 

COMPLIED  BY  RAY  TERRY 


JACK  TEVEBAUGH 


Rov  McGovern.  Jack  Tevebaugh 

Jack,  a  son  of  Jacob  and  Maud  Tevebaugh, 
lived  in  Camas  Meadows.  He  and  Roy  McGovern 
were  good  friends.  One  time  he  and  Roy  had  a 
contract  to  fence  at  the  Grube  place.  The  two  of  them 
batched  in  a  tent  while  they  did  this  work. 

Jacob  Tevebaugh  was  born  February  18, 
1854,   and  passed  away  January  8,    1925.      Maud 


Louisa  Tevebaugh  was  born  in  Kansas  April  20,  1872, 
she  passed  away  in  Dubois,  January  20,  1937.  Jack's 
parents  are  both  buried  in  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

COMPILED  BY  EILEEN  BENNETT/BONNIE  STODDARD 


THERNEAU  FAMILY 


Upper  Medicine  Lodge  Party  with  Therneaus 

Upper  Medicine  Lodge,  on  Cole  Creek,  was 
the  site  the  Therneau  family  chose  to  homestead  in  the 
early  1900's,  located  just  above  the  present  Tom 
Stelzer's  ranch. 

Mr.  Therneau  had  an  early  contract  to  carry 
the  mail  in  the  Canyon,  prior  to  when  the  Edie  post 
office  was  established  at  the  George  B.  Edie  home. 
None  of  the  Therneau  family  members  married  until 
late  in  life.  This  included:  Henry,  George,  Anna, 
Otis,  Ellena,  Laura  and  Mary. 

Henry's  father,  an  invalid,  built  a  small  cabin 
on  their  homestead  located  adjacent  to  Henry's  house 
at  Cole  Creek.  Henry  and  his  wife  continued  to  make 
the  Cole  Creek  ranch  home  for  many  years;  however, 
they  later  moved  to  Idaho  Falls.  Henry  outlived  two 
wives  before  he  died. 

When  George  decided  to  leave  he  returned  to 
Texas,  the  familys  original  home, 

Otis  married  Emily  Almeda  Bussell,  April  25, 
1924. 

Emily  was  born  September  28,  1891  in  Grand 
Meadow,  Minnesota.  Her  parents  were  Harry  Bussell 
and  Eliza  Requa  Bussell,  who  were  pioneer  residents 
of  the  Clark  County  vicinity.    They  lived  on  the 
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Therneau  ranch  until  1927.  They  eventually  moved  to 
Grand  Meadow,  Minnesota.  Their  family  consisted  of 
two  sons,  Minar  Otis  and  Glode  R.  Emily  Alemda 
Therneau  died  September  25,  1944,  at  the  age  of  52. 

Anna  married  Rueben  Lamb  from  Payette. 
They  lived  at  Payette,  Idaho  for  a  short  time,  then 
moved  to  the  Therneau  ranch  with  Henry.  Anna  and 
Rueben  later,  moved  to  the  lower  end  of  the  Canyon, 
into  the  little  house  now  owned  by  Lee  Small.  Here 
they  maintained  a  bunch  of  milk  cows  they  had 
brought  with  them  from  Payette.  The  Lambs  never 
had  any  children.  In  later  years  they  lived  at  Hamer 
in  one  of  the  appartments  over  Mel  Neilson  store. 

Laura  married  Tom  Greer  and  lived  on  Fritz 
Creek  where  Kenneth  Rowland  now  has  a  cabin.  This 
land  was  located  north  of  the  Therneau  ranch.  They 
had  three  children  Jackie,  "Tom"  and  Dorothy. 

Mary,  the  youngest  in  the  Therneau  family, 
married  Carl  Moore.  He  came  here  from  Idaho  Falls 
to  build  T.  E.  Woods'  brick  home  in  Medicine  Lodge 
Canyon.  Their  home  was  in  Idaho  Falls.  The 
Moore's  had  one  daughter. 

Another  sister  Ellena,  was  a  school  teacher. 
She  never  married.  She  was  born  June  4,  1880,  at 
Sherman,  Texas,  the  daughter  of  Henry  and  Ellena 
Weber  Therneau.  She  grew  up  and  attended  the 
schools  there  then  schools,  then  'attended  Alion 
Normal  School.  Ellena  Therneau  died  June  8,  1961  at 
Cheney,  Washington. 

The  last  of  the  Therneau  family  left  the  area 
in  the  late  1940s. 


v:  f 
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COMPILED  BY  NANCY  AND  TOM  STEI.7.FR 


LESTER  C.  THIRKILL 

Lester  C.  Thirkill  operated  a  Lumber  mill  at 
Gilmore  with  his  uncle,  M.C.  Friedorf,  for  many 
years.  This  sawmill  was  a  possibly  early  source  of 
lumber  for  Birch  creek  and  the  minning  areas. 

He  was  married  and  he  and  his  wife  had  two 
daughters. 

At  one  time  he  served  as  Mayor  of  Salmon, 
and  lived  in  Nevada  and  Great  Falls,  Montana,  before 
moving  to  Othello. 

Lester  was  long  active  in  the  lumber  business. 
He  was  a  native  of  Salt  Lake  City,  UT. 

His  wife  and  one  daughter  preceded  him  in 
death.  He  passed  away  at  the  age  of  69  at  Othello, 
Washington,  of  cancer,  where  he  is  also  buried  with 
his  family,  possibly  about  1976. 

COMPILED  FROM  CLIPPINGS\HARRIET  SHENTON 


BENJAMIN  HOBSON  "HOP"  AND  ANNIE 
"TOOT"  LAIRD  THOMAS 


Daniel  &  Mary  Thomas.  Jack  McGarrv. 

Bonnie  &  Dave  Burns.  Jacqui  McGarrv. 

Marva  McGarrv.  Annie  Thomas  /Pat  McGarrv 

"Hop"  Thomas/Lauri  Burns. 

David  &  Kerri  Burns 

Benjamin  Hobson  Thomas  was  born  1897  at 
Medicine  Lodge,  which  was  then  in  Fremont  County, 
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to  Matilda  Ann  Waylett  and  Benjamin  Daniel  Thomas. 
His  parents  homesteaded  the  near  sinks  of  Medicine 
Lodge,  and  built  a  3  bedroom  log  home  and  a  log 
barn  and  corral.  Both  parents  are  buried  in  Dubois 
Cemetery. 

"Hop"  had  8  brothers  and  sisters;  Ella  Thomas 
Fayle,  William  Henry,  Leah  Thomas  Leonardson, 
Letitia  Thomas  Small,  Daniel  Waylett,  Rees  Waylett, 
Sara  Mabel  Thomas  Gauchay,  and  twin  brother, 
George  Dewey.  "Hop"  lived  in  Clark  County  most  of 
his  life.  He  went  to  school  in  a  log  school;  it  was 
later  moved  to  the  location  of  the  last  school  house  on 
Medicine  Lt^dge  and  was  used  as  a  teacher's  living 
quarters.  At  the  present  time  '1990',  Ernest  Limke 
lives  there.  When  the  brick  school  house  on  the  creek 
was  built  he  went  there  through  the  eighth  grade  and 
travelled  to  school  on  horseback.  When  he  was  eight 
years  old,  while  putting  up  hay,  and  driving  the 
derrick  team,  he  got  his  finger  caught  in  the  derrick 
pulley  and  it  was  cut  off.  They  took  him  by  wagon  to 
Dubois  and  then  to  Lima,  Montana,  to  the  doctor, 
traveling  by  train.  His  twin  brother,  George,  saved 
his  finger  in  a  match  box  and  they  later  buried  it 
under  the  new  house  that  was  under  construction,  and 
which  was  later  moved  down  to  the  present  lower 
Elman  Woodfield  ranch.  When  he  was  twelve  years 
old,  his  father  died.  This 'left  him  and  his  three 
brothers  with  the  responsibilities  of  helping  their 
mother  with  the  ranch,  and  with  the  mail  contract  to 
Winsper,  Crooked  Creek,  and  Reno  Ranch,  which  was 
27  miles.  They  delivered  the  mail  with  single 

horse  and  buggy  3  times  a  week.  "Hop"  and  George 
took  over  this  duty  for  a  time,  but  were  relieved 
occasionally  by  other  family  members  and  hired 
hands.  When  he  was  older  he  helped  his  brother, 
Henry,  with  his  business  at  the  Livery  Barn  in  Dubois, 
where  he  met  his  bride  to  be. 

On  October  6,  1920,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
"Hop"  married  Annie  "Toot"  Laird,  daughter  of 
Edward  W.  Laird  and  Annie  Ellen  McKean  Laird. 

The  Lairds  came  to  Dubois  from  Salt  Lake 
City  in  the  early  1900's.  They  were  engaged  in  the 
sheep  business.  They  lived  first  in  the  summer  on  the 
dry  farm  above  town,  with  headquarters  of  the  ranch 
on  Beaver  Creek  south  of  town,  within  city  limits,  and 
with  range  rights  extending  to  Henry's  Lake.  The 
family  built  and  lived  in  the  home,  with  one  of  the 
first  bathrooms,   now  occupied  by  the  Herb  Sill's. 


Annie's,  "Toot",  brothers  and  sisters  were  Nora 
Valeria  Best,  Afton  Thomas,  Edward  William  "Bill", 
Vera  Taylor,  Royal  Melvin  "Roy",  Lauris  Leslie 
"Olie",  Lyndon  "Slim",  James  Alden,  "Jim",  Richard 
Dale  "Tub",  Odell  McKean  "Mick",  Margaret  Jean; 
they  also  raised  a  niece,  Evelyn  McKean.  Annie  was 
nicknamed  "Toot"  by  her  older  sister  Nora,  while 
trying  to  say  "cute"  which  came  out  "Toot".  This 
name  stayed  with  her  through  out  her  lifetime.  She 
and  her  sister  Nora  attended  school  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
returning  to  Dubois  in  the  summer  months,  traveling 
by  train. 

"Hop"  and  "Toot"  started  married  life  on 
Crooked  Creek,  where  "Hop"  was  breaking  and 
managing  the  horse  end  of  the  operation.  They  ran 
around  a  1 ,000  head  of  horses.  They  lived  on  what  is 
now  the  Bezold  Ranch.  The  house  is  gone  and  the  old 
barn  has  now  fallen  in.  "Hop"  often  told  many 
interesting  adventures,  herding  horses,  riding  hard  and 
fast,  being  out  all  night  lots  of  times  with  the  herd. 
He  took  horses  to  sell  by  train,  shipping  them  to 
Omaha  or  Chicago.  "Hop"  was  well  known  for  his 
skilled  horsemanship. 

George  would  take  the  cows  to  Middle  Creek 
for  summer  range.  Then  "Hop"  and  "Toot"  would  go 
over  to  help  cut  hay.  They  would  haul  it  to  the  home 
ranch. 

When  the  depression  hit  they  were  wiped  out. 
"Toot"  and  "Hop"  then  moved  to  town,  in  early 
August,  1924.  At  this  time  they  rented  their  ranch  to 
"Sam"  Roberts.  In  Dubois  "Hop"  found  work  at  the 
old  Miller  and  Gale  Mercantile.  Later  on  he  worked 
as  the  Postmaster  in  Dubois.  It  was  a  job  he  held 
until  a  group  of  citizens  talked  him  into  running  for 
Auditor  and  Recorder,  a  position  he  held  for  twenty- 
seven  years. 

They  eventually  purchased  the  house  west  of 
the  High  School  for  $400.00  from  Lee  Sullivan.  It  is 
now  owned  by  their  daughter,  Bonnie,  and  husband 
"Dave"  Burns  and  family.  This  house  was  where 
"Hop"  and  "Toot"  lived  and  raised  their  family;  one 
son  Edward  Dean,  born  August  16,  1923,  at  the  Dr. 
Chas  Jones  hospital  in  Dubois;  and  two  daughters 
Marva  Ann,  born  May  10,  1928,  at  the  family  home 
delivered  by  Dr.  Chas  Jones,  and  Bonnie  Gay,  born 
May  7,  1934.  in  the  L.D.S.  Hospital  in  Idaho  Falls  by 
Dr.  Jebez  West.  All  three  children  attended  school  in 
Dubois.    They  attended  L.D.S.  Church  on  the  hill. 
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then  in  the  Printing  Shop,  and  at  present  site  in  town. 

"Hop"  purchased  the  old  Wood  Live  Stock 
home  in  Spencer  around  1942  for  $800.00.  He  tore 
it  down,  using  the  materials  to  remodel  their  home  in 
Dubois,  and  selling  some  of  the  materials  to  various 
people.  "Hop"  donated  the  hardwood  flooring  from 
the  Wood's  home  to  the  Dubois  L.D.S.  Church, 
which  he  helped  remodel. 

Dean  passed  away  on  November  8,  1966  in 
Korea.  "Hop"  passed  away  on  October  29,  1967,  in 
Idaho  Falls,  and  "Toot"  passed  away  on  January  13, 
1970,  also  in  Idaho  Falls.  All  three  are  buried  in 
Rose  Hill  Cemetery  in  Idaho  Falls. 

COMPILED     BY     MARVA      MCGARRY      AND     BONNIE 
BURNS/1990 


GEORGE  WILLIAM  "BILL"  THOMAS 


"Bill"  &  Edna 

Travelling  to  school  was  in  a  covered  sleigh 
pulled  by  horses  in  winter,  then  horseback  a  lot  in  the 
spring  and  fall.  I  went  to  Medicine  Lodge  until  the 
6th  grade,  then  moved  to  Dubois  and  graduated  from 
Clark  County  High  School  in  1949.  We  were  the  first 
class  to  graduate  after  consolidation  of  the  county 
schools. 

I  was  the  second  son  born  to  George  D. 
Thomas  and  Afton  Laird  Thomas  the  17th  of 
February,  1930  in  Dubois,  Idaho.  My  grandparents 
were  Benjamin  Daniel  Thomas  married  to  Matilda 


Ann  Waylett.  They  lived  in  Malad,  Idaho,  and  later 
moved  to  Medicine  Lodge.  Other  grandparents, 
Edward  William  Laird  who  married  Annie  Ellen 
McKean.  They  lived  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  and  then 
Dubois,  Idaho.  I  have  two  brothers,  Robert  LeRoy 
"Bob"  Thomas  and  James  Dewey  "Jim".  "Bob" 
married  Reba  Jean  Edie.  They  have  two  sons,  Kelly 
and  Kim,  three  grandsons  Jay,  Micheal,  Josh,  and  one 
granddaughter  Halee.  "Bob"  and  Reba  and  sons  lived 
in  Clark  County  on  Upper  Medicine  Lodge  until  in  the 
early  1960's  when  they  moved  to  Salmon,  Idaho 
where  they  still  reside  to  this  date  (1990).  My 
youngest  brother  "Jim"  married  Donna  Stoddard,  they 
have  two  daughters,  Shawna,  married  to  Spence 
Settlers,  and  Shelli  married  to  Jim  Bardsley.  Jim  and 
Donna  reside  in  Dubois. 

Memories  of  my  younger  years- 1  was  active 
in  sports.  I  made  the  starting  line-up  in  my  freshman 
year  and  each  after  that.  Other  team  members  during 
regular  play  were  Billy  Willes,  Lyndon  and  DeMar 
Garner,  Riley  Landacre,  Max  Smith,  Gordon  Nordby, 
Royce  Holmes,  Bob  Tavenner  and  George  Rasmussen. 
We  played  a  lot  of  hockey  with  tin  cans  and  had 
parties  afterward.  Some  of  my  teachers  were:  Ida 
May  Cook  at  Medicine  Lodge  and  Iva  Hoopes  and 
Miss  Robins  at  Dubois. 

We  didn't  have  electricity  until  after  moving 
to  Dubois.  I  didn't  have  a  bathroom  in  the  house  until 
I  was  married  and  living  a  the  Garrett's  Ranch  in  the 
Medicine  Lodge  Canyon  in  1952.  From  Garrett's 
Ranch  we  drove  32  miles  to  Dubois  for  groceries  and 
at  times  an  additional  50  miles  to  Idaho  Falls.  We 
planted  gardens  at  Garrett's  and  had  cows  to  milk, 
chickens,  turkeys  and  sheep  in  addition  to  the  beef 
cows  and  horses. 

I  now  make  a  living  ranching  and  farming  in 
Dubois,  Idaho  area. 

Herding  horses  that  ranged  in  the  amounts  of 
100  to  150  head  to  put  with  the  stallions  and  keep 
them  there  during  breeding  time  was  one  of  my  jobs 
while  growing  up.  I  helped  with  the  sheep,  milked 
the  cows,  got  wood  in  and  did  all  outside  chores. 
Since  then  I've  broke  a  lot  of  horses,  team  roped  with 
Max  Hoggan  in  the  70's,  winning  first  place  at  St. 
Anthony,  Idaho  and  others. 

I  was  Secretary  of  Medicine  Lodge  Cattle 
Association  for  12  or  so  years,  alternate  on  A.S.C.S. 
Committee  and  President  of  Dubois  Roping  Club. 
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I've  helped  with  all  rodeos  until  recently.  I  was 
named  Idaho  Grassman  of  the  year  in  Clark  County  in 
1982. 

I  remember  swimming  at  Lidy's  and  many 
dances  at  Medicine  Lodge,  Spencer  and  Kilgore. 
Many  reunions  with  both  Laird  and  Thomas  families. 
Picnics  on  the  4th  of  July  and  fishing  with  fish  fries 
on  the  stream. 


EDNA  VIRGINIA  FREDERIKSEN  THOMAS 

The  only  phone  available  when  I  was  growing 
up  was  a  mile  away  from  our  family  home  in  Kilgore, 
at  my  Uncle  "Ole"  Frederiksens'  store. 

I  was  the  youngest  daughter  born  to  Virginia 
McGovern  Frederiksen  and  Hans  Edward  Frederiksen, 
August  21,  1930  in  Sugar  City,  Idaho.  I  grew  up  in 
Kilgore  with  three  brothers  and  two  sisters. 

My  sister  Margaret  married  Pete  Taylor  from 
Spencer,  Idaho  on  August  14,  1939.  They  had  four 
children  Ann  Lindley,  Alyce  Archuleta,  Aria  Godfrey 
and  Lowell  Taylor.    Margaret  died  March  16,  1961. 

The  other  sister  Harriet  married  Ward  H. 
Alexander  of  Moscow,  Idaho.  They  also  had  four 
children  Patricia  Chase,  Paul  Alexander,  Joe 
Alexander  and  Mary  Graham:  Ward  came  to  Kilgore 
to  teach  high  school.  He  was  also  the  basketball 
coach.    They  now  live  in  American  Falls,  Idaho. 

Horace  Frederiksen  lived  at  Kilgore  until  he 
accepted  employment  at  the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment 
Station  in  the  1950's  and  retired  after  30  years  of 
service  there.  He  was  a  World  War  II  Vet  and  a 
Prisoner  of  War  in  Germany.  He  married  Jane  Javaux 
and  had  three  children  Allene  Hall,  Danette 
Frederiksen  and  Valerie  Steigerwald.  Horace  is  now 
married  to  Shirley  Buttenhauf,  they  spend  their 
summers  at  Kilgore. 

Howard  Frederiksen  lived  and  farmed  and 
ranched  at  Kilgore  and  recently  spends  the  winter  in 
Dubois.  He  was  married  to  Josephine  Lawson  at 
Spencer,  Idaho,  they  had  four  children  "Bill",  Kevin 
and  Kristene  (twins)  and  Janice.  Howard  is  Horaces' 
twin. 

Kenneth  Frederiksen  lived  and  worked  at  the 
U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station  in  charge  of  the 
University  of  Idaho  interests  there.  He  retired  in  the 
early   1980's  and   lives   in  Shelley,   Idaho.      He  is 


married  to  Nancy  Leek  whose  parents  printed  the 
newspaper  in  Dubois  some  years  ago.  They  have  a 
son  Phillip  and  two  daughters  Michelle  Frederiksen 
Stefanic  and  Karen  Frederiksen  Simon. 

I  grew  up  in  Kilgore  and  attended  Kilgore 
Elementary.  I  walked  one  mile  each  way.  The 
Kilgore  School  was  built  in  1921,  and  though  vacant 
still  stands.  Then  I  went  two  years  to  Spencer  High 
School  and  graduated  from  St.  Anthony  High  School 
in  1948.  I  attended  Chilhicolte  Business  College  in 
Chillicoltp,  Missouri  for  a  nine  month  session,  1948 
thru  1949.  My  school  teachers  were:  Donna  Latbom  - 
1st  grade.  Vera  Demming  -  2nd  grade,  Maxine 
Johnson  -  4th  grade,  Lowell  Wilson  -  5th  and  6th 
grade,  Betty  Bennett  Halverson  -  7th  grade  and  Mary 
Morrison  -  8th  grade.  The  teachers  at  Spencer  were 
Superintendent  Ray  Nims,  Jessie  Taylor,  Margrette 
Jenkins  and  Ward  Alexander.  There  were  15  students 
in  the  High  School.  I  was  active  in  school,  I  recited 
a  long  reading  at  Play  day  in  Dubois  when  I  was  in 
the  5th  grade.  Also,  participated  in  races,  etc.,  played 
basketball  and  was  a  cheerleader  while  at  Spencer.  I 
was  18  years  old  when  I  went  to  work  at  the  U.S. 
Sheep  Experiment  Station  for  two  summers  and  part 
of  the  winter.  I  worked  with  the  sheep  records  in  the 
office  with  Jessie  Taylor,  Gladys  Hensley,  Harry 
Dunn,  Vera  Thomas  Compton,  Barbara  Vadnais, 
Dorothy  Twardak.  After  school  in  Missouri,  I  worked 
ten  months  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  Idaho 
Falls.  I  resigned  in  July,  1950  to  get  married.  I  met 
"Bill"  in  high  school  at  school  activities.  We  were 
married  July  23,  1950  at  my  parents  home  at  Kilgore 
by  Bishop  Harvey  Killian.  We  lived  in  a  very  small 
trailer  house  at  Island  Park  near  Henry's  Lake  and 
"Bill"  tended  camp  for  Roy  Laird  sheep  outfit.  Then 
we  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  Dubois  area.  In  the 
spring  of  1952,  we  moved  to  the  Garrett  Ranch  in 
Medicine  Lodge  Canyon.  "Bill"  managed  the  ranch 
for  22  years.  I  cooked  for  the  hired  men.  Our 
neighbors  were  "Tom"  and  Vivian  Stelzer  and  family. 
Jay  and  Melba  Edie,  "Bob"  and  Reba  Thomas,  Ralph 
and  Mary  Hoggan  and  family,  Russell  and  Vida  Ellis, 
George  and  Faye  Whittaker,  "Cliff'  May  family,  Ned 
and  Barbara  Gneiting,  Buster  and  Shirley  Richardson, 
among  others.  While  at  Garrett's,  we  had  many  trail 
rides  with  our  kids  and  any  friends  who  could  come. 
These  were  one  day  events.  Also,  once  a  year  for 
several  years  we  had 
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a  wagon  train  trip  trailing  over  Porcupine  Pass, 
Pleasant  Valley,  etc.  These  were  for  camping  out. 
Some  families  involved  were:  Bruce  Lairds,  Milt 
Thompsons,  Frederiksens,  Thomas',  Peebles', 
Johnsons  (Bucky  and  Rawhide,  etc.),  Cloyd  Lee,  Ellis 
Caspers  and  many  more  and  always  extra  kids. 

Our  first  born,  Terri,  died  at  birth  on 
November  7,  1952  and  is  buried  at  Rose  Hill 
Cemetery  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  Willa  Ann  was  born 
next  on  October  2,  1953,  then  George  Edward  on  June 
11,  1956  and  Conni  Sue  on  September  1,  1964.  Willa 
married  Rex  Swim  on  June  29,  1984,  and  Conni 
married  Marty  Owen  on  August  30,  1986.  George 
graduated  from  Clark  County  in  1974.  He  was  in 
Rodeo  Club,  Class  Officer,  Manager  of  football  team. 
George  and  Willa  rode  the  school  bus  32  miles  to 
school  all  12  years.  Conni  only  rode  4  years  before 
we  moved  to  tovkOi.  George  worked  in  garages  (Laird 
Sales  and  Service  for  one)  and  farmed  at  Hamer  until 
1978.  After  a  year  of  recuperation  from  a  very  bad 
wreck  he  attended  Idaho  State  University  Vo-Tech  and 
graduated  from  a  20  month  Diesel  Mechanic  Course. 
In  1982  George  suffered  a  broken  leg  and  was  10 
months  before  he  could  return  to 


George 

work  at  Lairds.  As  of  June  11,  1985,  George  has 
worked  for  3  years  for  Clark  County  Road  and 
Bridge.  George  served  as  a  director,  Vice-President 
and  President  in  turn  of  the  Clark  County  Rodeo  Club. 
He  is  now  Vice-Commander  of  the  Clark  County 
Search  and  Rescue,  also  belongs  to  Idaho  State  Search 


and  Rescue.    All  three  give  a  lot  of  time  to  helping  in 
our  farm-ranch  situation.  (Conni  p. 752,  Willa  p.  1027) 

Compiled  by  Edna  Frederiksen  Thomas 


THE  BENJAMIN  D.  THOMAS  FAMILY 


"Ben".  "Dan".  Matilda  Ann-1880s 

Six  years  before  Idaho  statehood  and  many 
years  before  Clark  County  was  established,  Benjamin 
D.  and  Matilda  Ann  Thomas  came  to  Medicine  Lodge 
from  Malad  to  settle  on  a  home-  stead  near  the 
Medicine  Lodge  Sinks.  Their  family  at  the  time 
consisted  of  the  two  first  born  of  their  nine  children: 
Ella,  born  in  1880  and  William  Henry,  born  in  1882. 
While  living  on  the  homestead,  their  remaining  seven 
children  were  born:  Leah,  1885;  Letitia,  1886;  Daniel 
W.,  1891;  Rees  W.,  1893;  Mable  S.,  1896;  and  twin 
boys,  George  Dewey  and  Benjamin  H.,  1897. 

About  the  same  time  the  Thomas  family 
moved  to  Medicine  Lodge,  the  family  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  David  M.  Daniels,  also  of  Malad,  settled  on  a 
homestead  and  filed  on  water  for  irrigation  on 
Medicine  Lodge.  The  Daniels'  homestead  buildings 
were  a  short  distance  east  of  Medicine  Lodge  Creek 
on  the  south  side  of  the  lane  that,  at  present,  runs  due 
east  from  what  was  formerly  the  Colson  ranch.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Daniels  did  not  remain  on  Medicine  Lodge 
very  long  and  returned  to  their  home  in  Malad.  Their 
homestead  was  leased  for  farming,  year  after  year, 
until  it  finally  was  purchased  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Thomas  in  1903  or  1904  to  combine  with 
their  ranch. 

The  house  which  was  originally  built  by  the 
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Daniels  became  the  living  and  sleeping  quarters  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  and  daughters  Leah,  Letitia  and 
Mable  after  the  family  acquired  the  Daniels  property. 
Ella  had  married  William  H.  Fayle  before  that  date. 
Sons  Henry,  Daniel,  Rees,  George  and  Ben  relaxed 
and  slept  in  a  quite  roomy  log  bunk  house  constructed 
nearby.  A  log  kitchen  and  dining  area  was  also  built 
a  few  feet  away  from  the  Daniels'  house.  This 
arrangement  gave  the  family  ample  room  for 
comfortable  living. 

All  went  well  with  the  Thomas  family  until  the 
father,  Benjamin  D.,  passed  away  following  a  long 
illness.  He  died  in  Malad  in  February,  1909,  and  was 
interred  in  the  cemetery  at  Dubois. 

The  death  of  the  children's  father  left  Mother 
Thomas  in  control  of  a  sizable  cattle  and  horse  ranch. 
Daniel  (18),  Rees  (16)  and  George  and  Ben  (Ben  later 
became  known  as  "Hop")  (12)  were  now  the 
"menfolk"  of  this  combined  hay,  grain,  cattle  and 
horse  operation.  The  four  boys  were  adept  at 
breaking  wild  horses  to  saddle  or  harness,  and  they 
were  "right  at  home"  marking  and  branding  cattle  and 
horses  and  managing  livestock.  A  capable  farm  hand, 
Andrew  Lane,  was  hired  to  help  with  farm  operations, 
including  irrigating. 

The  Thomas  children,  along  with  all  other 
children  of  families  living  in  the  area,  attended  school 
on  Medicine  Lodge.  The  log  school,  which  their 
father  helped  to  build,  was  located  nearby  within 
walking  distance,  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek  in  the 
J.D.  Ellis  field.  In  the  early  1920s  this  building  was 
moved  to  the  last  Medicine  Lodge  school  site  and  used 
as  a  teacherage.  The  building  still  stands  at  the  latter 
site.  It  became  the  last  Small  post  office  and  now  is 
being  used  as  a  home. 

The  Bonds  purchased  the  Thomas  ranch  in 
1942  having,  previously  acquired  the  adjoining  J.D. 
Ellis  ranch  in  1938.  Eventually,  Bonds  purchased  and 
developed  additional  homestead  property  to  the  south 
of  this  ranch  in  the  Medicine  Lodge  Sinks,  relocating 
several  main  buildings  to  the  newly  established  lower 
ranch.  However,  the  Thomas  home  was  continued  to 
be  maintained  by  the  Bonds  at  its  present  site  until  the 
property  was  sold  to  the  present  owner,  Elman 
Woodfield,  in  1963.  Woodfield  moved  the  Thomas 
home  to  the  lower  ranch  site  for  his  family  home. 

ELLA  and  William  H.  (Bill)  Fayle  had  four 
children:  Margaret  (DuBois);  Benjamin,  who  married 


Bernell  Doschades;  Wesley,  who  died  at  age  20;  and 
William,  who  married  Wilda  Vreeland  and  ranched  at 
Leadore.  The  Ben  Fayles  owned  a  ranch  on  Medicine 
Lodge  until  they  retired  and  sold  out  to  Jack  and 
Marva  Thomas  McGarry.  The  Ben  Fayles  moved  to 
Hamilton,  Montana,  near  their  children,  Benny  and 
wife  Wanda.  They  also  have  a  daughter,  Lilah,  who 
is  married  to  Jack  Peterson.  They  are  the  parents  of 
two  children  and  live  at  Missoula,  Montana.  Ben  and 
Bernell  have  since  passed  away  and  are  buried  in 
Hamilton. 

WM.  HENRY  A  few  years  before  his  death, 
the  elder  Mr.  Thomas  purchased  a  livery  barn  in 
Dubois  and  gave  the  business  to  Wm.  Henry,  his 
eldest  son.  Henry  married  Annie  L.  Ellis,  a  daughter 
of  John  D.  and  Elizabeth  Ellis,  near  neighbors  of  the 
Thomas  family.  Henry  and  Annie  had  one  daughter, 
Phyllis  (Laird).  Henry  and  Annie  were  later  divorced, 
Henry  never  remarried.     He  is  buried  at  Dubois. 

LEAH,  while  still  attending  school  at 
Medicine  Lodge,  became  most  adept  as  a  seamstress, 
helping  her  mother  and  neighbors  in  supplying  needed 
clothing.  In  1904  she  spent  the  spring  and  summer  in 
Soda  Springs  in  the  employ  of  her  mother's  sister, 
Leah  Gorton.  Mrs.  Gorton's  husband  George,  who 
was  one  of  the  early  state  senators,  passed  away  years 
earlier,  while  their  children  were  quite  young.  One  of 
the  Gorton  sons,  Kenneth,  and  his  family  lived  at 
Spencer  for  a  time  where  he  was  a  bookkeeper  for  the 
Wood  Live  Stock  Company. 

Leah  was  married  to  Carl  F.  Leonardson  on 
December  25,  1907.  Leah  purchased  the  material  for 
her  wedding  dress  from  the  Small  store,  legated  at  the 
J.D.  Ellis  ranch  near  their  home.  Carl  and  Leah  lived 
in  Twin  Falls  for  a  short  while  and  then  moved  back 
to  the  Thomas  ranch  where  Carl  took  up  Andy  Lane's 
duties  as  farm  hand  until  the  fall.  At  that  time  Carl 
became  associated  with  his  father,  Charles  H. 
Leonardson,  and  his  older  brother,  Arthur  J.,  in  a 
farming  operation  on  1400  acres  known  as  the 
Leonardson  Ranch  Company. 

DANIEL  W.  married  Mary  Evans  May  6, 
1917.  They  lived  on  Medicine  Lodge,  then  operated 
the  Lidy  Hot  Springs  resort  for  many  years,  before 
making  their  final  move  to  Ronan,  Montana.  Their 
children  are:  Byron,  Gerald,  Daniel,  Walter,  Wm 
Henry  and  John  Foster. 
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LETITIA  "Tish"  married  Charles  Small.  She 
was  an  early  Medicine  Lodge  and  Edie  school  teacher, 
prior  to  her  marriage.  She  and  Charles  lived  in  Salt 
Lake  City,   Utah.     They  had  a  daughter,  Patricia, 

"Pat". 

REES  W.  married  Hazel  Arrington  in  1919. 
They  lived  at  Medicine  Lodge  most  of  their  lifetime, 
except  for  a  few  years  spent  in  Oregon  after  which 
they  retired  in  Dubois.  Rees  was  at  home  when  he 
could  be  with  the  horses  and  cattle.  They  were  the 
parents  of  three  daughters  and  two  sons:  Betty  Lou 
(Tipton),  Lynn  R.,  Wilma  (Luckey),  Neil  A.,  and 
Vera  (Compton).  Both  Rees  and  Hazel  are  now 
deceased  and  buried  in  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

MABLE  SARAH  married  Paul  B.  Gauchay 
November  2,  1915.  They  ranched  at  Indian  Creek 
and  Medicine  Lodge,  raising  sheep.  Their  children 
were  Pauline  (Moore,  Robinett),  Vivian  (Hill), 
Dewey,  Waylett,  and  Joy  (Cagle).  All  of  the  family 
is  deceased.  Buried  in  Dubois  are  Paul,  Mabel, 
Pauline,  Dewey  and  Waylett.  Vivian  is  buried  at 
Tetonia  and  Joy  at  Albion. 

BENJAMIN  ("HOP")  married  Annie  Laird 
October  6,  1920.  He  was  the  Clark  County  Recorder 
and  Auditor  for  29  years.  Before  that  he  was  engaged 
in  raising  sheep,  cattle  and  horses  on  Medicine  Lodge. 
They  first  lived  on  their  homestead  located  at  Crooked 
Creek,  after  which  they  moved  permanently  to  Dubois 
where  "Hop"  became  post  master.  They  were  the 
parents  of  three  children:  Edward  Dean,  Marva  Ann 
(McGarry)  and  Bonnie  (Burns).  The  Idaho  Falls  Rose 
Hill  Cemetery  is  the  resting  place  of  "Hop,"  "Toot'" 
and  son,  Dean. 

GEORGE  D.  married  Afton  Laird  (Annie's 
sister)  December  14,  1922.  He  was  always  a  farmer, 
rancher  and  livestockman  first  living  at  Medicine 
Lodge,  then  moving  into  Dubois.  Their  home,  located 
at  the  Thomas  ranch  later  became  the  home,  of  the 
Wilford  Waring  family  for  many  years.  "Wiff"  was 
the  Bond's  cattle  foreman  for  some  eighteen  years. 
This  house  was  eventually  moved  by  Bonds  and 
became  a  portion  of  another  home  for  ranch 
employees.  It  is  presently  located  at  the  main  ranch 
site  at  Cedar  Butte.  George  and  Afton  purchased  the 
Zweifel  homestead  on  Indian  Creek.  They  eventually 
made  their  home  in  Dubois.  George  and  Afton  were 
the  parents  of  three  sons:  Robert  L.,  George  W. 
(Bill)  and  James  D.    George  and  Afton  were  laid  to 


rest  at  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

COMPILED  BY  C.  F.  LEONARDSON 


EDWARD  DEAN  THOMAS 


Dean 

Edward  Dean  Thomas  was  born  in  Dubois  to 
Benjamin  Hobson  "Hop"  Thomas  and  Annie  "Toot" 
Laird  Thomas  on  August  16,  1923.  Dean  lived  at  the 
family  home;  he  attended  school  in  Dubois,  where  he 
excelled  in  sports,  school  plays  and  was  student  body 
President.  While  attending  high  school  he  met  his 
future  bride  to  be,  Shirley  Dean  Kidd,  daughter  of 
Lawrence  and  Ann  Sorensen  Kidd,  who  lived  on 
Camas  Creek  where  they  raised  and  trained  race 
horses. 

After  graduating  from  Dubois  High  School, 
Dean  attended  Idaho  State  University  in  Pocatello  for 
a  year.  He  transferred  to  the  University  of  Idaho  in 
Moscow,  attending  one  year,  and  starting  the  second 
year;  then  he  enlisted  with  classmate  Myron  Williams 
in  the  Air  Force.  While  going  to  officers  training  in 
Sarasata,  Florida,  he  and  Shirley  were  married.  After 
officer  training  graduation.  Dean  was  shipped  overseas 
where  he  served  in  the  European  Theater.  After  the 
war  Dean  re-enlisted,  training  pilots. 

Their  first  son,  Larry  Dean,  was  born  while 
they  were  in  California.  They  also  had  another  son, 
William  Dean,  born  at  March  Field  in  Arizona,  and  a 
daughter,  Patti  Ann,  was  born  there  also.  Dean  was 
made  Chief  of  Safety  of  the  Eighth  Air  Force  and 
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transferred  to  Tokyo,  Japan.  He  would  fly  to  different 
bases  all  over  the  Asian  Theater.  While  in  Korea  on 
an  inspection  tour,  a  Korean  General  tcx)k  him 
pheasant  hunting  and  he  suffered  a  heart  attack  while 
in  the  field. 

He  is  buried  in  the  Rose  Hill  cemetery  in 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 

COMPILED  BY  MARVA  MCGARRY  AND  BONNIE  BURNS 


DANIEL  E.  THOMAS 


Daniel  &   Betty.  Cinda.  Sharon. 
Rex  on  Daniel's  knee.  &  Coral 

My  Grandfather,  Benjamin  D.  Thomas,  was 
born  about  1855  in  Utah.  They  moved  to  Malad, 
Idaho,  in  April,  1864,  the  first  white  settlers  in  the 
valley.  In  1880  he  married  Matilda  Waylett  in  Malad. 
At  this  time  he  was  freighting,  with  a  12-horse  hitch, 
between  old  Camas  and  Gilmore,  Idaho.  The  mines 
were  in  full  production  at  that  time.  About  this  time  he 
homesteaded  on  lower  Medicine  Lx)dge.  The  first  log 
cabin  was  built  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of 
where  highway  22  now  crosses  Medicine  Lodge 
Creek.  Later  on  he  bought  out  another  homesteader, 
and  moved  to  where  the  old  Thomas  Ranch  was 
located  which  was  in  later  years  sold  to  Stacy  Bond. 

To  this  marriage  were  born  nine  children. 
Ella,  who  married  William  Fayle,  William  Henry, 


who  married  Anne  Ellis,  Leah,  who  married  Carl 
Leonardson;  Latisha,  married  Charles  Small;  Daniel 
W.,  married  Mary  Evans;  Rees  W.,  married  Hazel 
Arrington;  Mable  married  Paul  Gauchay;  Benjamin  H. 
married  Anne  Laird;  George  W.,  married  Afton 
Laird. 

My  dad,  Daniel  Waylett  Thomas,  was  born  in 
Malad,  Idaho,  September  24,  1891.  He  went  to  school 
in  the  old  log  school  that  was  located  on  the  Al  Colson 
ranch.  He  completed  the  8th  grade.  In  May  of  1917 
he  married  Mary  E.  Evans,  a  school  teacher  at 
Medicine  Lodge  at  the  time. 

My  mother's  parents  moved  to  Medicine 
Lodge  from  Kansas  in  1915.  John  C.  and  Sarah  Evans 
homesteaded  the  land  that  the  Small  Post  Office  was 
first  located  on.  My  uncle,  Ezra  Evans,  moved  the 
Post  Office  from  lower  Medicine  Lodge,  and  named 
it  Small.  My  folks  had  six  sons,  Daniel  E.,  Gerald 
W.,  Byron  K.,  Walter  J.,  these  four  were  born  at 
Small,  Idaho,  in  our  old  log  home;  William  H.  and 
John  Foster  were  born  in  Pasadena,  California.  In 
1917  my  dad  bought  the  old  Petelzick  place  on 
Medicine  Lodge,  across  the  road  from  Steve  Greens 
place.  We  sold  the  ranch  in  1961.  My  mother  taught 
school  for  a  few  years  after  they  were  married,  in  the 
old  brick  school  that  was  on  our  place,  just  south  of 
the  house  and  across  the  creek;  and  then  she  taught  up 
on  Cottonwood  Creek.  She  rode  a  horse  from  our 
place  out  there  to  teach.  My  Grandfather  Evans 
helped  build  the  Medicine  Lodge  School  House  that 
was  torn  down  a  few  years  ago.  In  1936,  I  was  with 
my  grandparents,  John  C.  and  Sara  Evans,  when  they 
did  assessment  work  on  their  mining  claims,  near  the 
Jack  O'Brian  Copper  mine  on  Birch  Creek. 

Gerald  and  I  started  school  together,  he  was 
5  and  I  was  6.  I  remember  clearly,  walking  down  the 
road  with  Gerald  following  me.  I  thought  he  should 
be  staying  home  since  he  was  a  year  younger  than  I 
was.  Miss  Gladys  Thomas  was  our  teacher,  no 
relation  of  ours.  She  was  our  teacher  for  the  first 
three  grades.  A  real  good  teacher  I  thought. 

In  1933,  my  folks  leased  Lidy  Hot  Springs  - 
which  they  managed  off  and  on  until  1946,  when  they 
moved  to  Ronan,  Montana.  In  1935,  after  finishing  2 
years  of  school  on  Medicine  Lodge,  we  took  off  for 
Pasadena,  California.  Robert  Chastain  went  with  us. 
He  was  in  the  same  grade  as  Gerald  and  I.  Gerald, 
Robert,  Byron  and  I  all  graduated  from  high  school 
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there.  Gerald  and  I  also  finished  2  years  of  college  at 
Pasadena  Junior  College.  Gerald  and  Byron  went  on 
to  get  their  B.S.  degree  at  the  University  of  Idaho  at 
Moscow.  I  went  one  semester  at  the  University  and 
quit  to  get  married.  Gerald  got  his  PHD  degree  at 
Texas  Tech.,  after  serving  in  the  Navy  as  a  torpedo 
bomber  pilot  through  World  War  II.  He  is  now 
President  of  the  New  Mexico  State  University.  Byron 
received  his  PHD  at  John  Hopkins  University  in 
Geology.  He  is  now  an  oil  Geologist  at  Longview, 
Texas.  Walter  went  to  the  University  of  Montana  for 
awhile,  but  never  finished.  He  now  owns  a  building 
stone  yard  in  Salt  Lake  City.  William  received  his 
degree  in  accounting  at  the  University  of  Montana. 
He  now  lives  in  Almeda,  California.  John  Foster 
received  his  B.S.  degree  in  Archeology  from  the 
University  of  Montana.  He  now  lives  in  Cordova, 
Alaska,  and  is  a  commercial  salmon  fisherman.  I 
went  two  and  one  half  years  to  college  -  took 
Geology,  quit  and  got  married,  went  to  Alaska,  where 
I  worked  for  the  Army  Engineers  all  during  the  war. 
After  the  war  I  started  commercial  salmon  fishing  for 
a  couple  of  years,  then,  came  back  to  Idaho  and  ran 
our  old  ranch  for  15  years.  I  mined  uranium  for  1 
year,  then  back  to  Alaska  for  20  more  years  of  salmon 
fishing  and  I  am  still  doing  it. 

Gerald  married  Jean  Ellis  from  Crooked  Creek 
in  1945.  They  had  one  boy,  David  and  two  girls, 
Peggy  and  Mary  Ann.  Byron  married  Mary  Barbara, 
a  girl  he  met  in  Pennsylvania  while  he  was  in  the 
Navy,  during  World  War  II.  They  have  two  boys, 
Andrew  and  Barry  Daniel,  and  three  girls  Barbara, 
Patricia  and  Judy.  They  live  in  Longview,  Texas. 
Walter  married  Betsy  Willes  of  Dubois  in  1947.  They 
had  three  boys,  Willes,  Lonnie  and  Evan,  two  girls. 
Candy  and  Toni.  They  live  at  Draper,  Utah.  William 
married  Eunice  McAlear  of  Poison,  Montana.  They 
have  one  boy.  Kirk.  Their  home  is  in  Almeda, 
California.  John  Foster  married  Joan  DriscoU  of 
Charlo,  Montana.  They  have  two  girls,  Gynn  and 
Blyth,  and  live  in  Cordova,  Alaska. 

My  wife,  Betty  A.  Rider,  was  born  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  January  23,  1919.  Her  father, 
George  L.  Rider,  came  to  Idaho  from  Ohio.  He  met 
and  married  her  mother,  Delia  Mae  Thatcher,  in  1916. 
Delia's  father  ran  a  jewelry  store  in  Pocatello. 


The  Rider's  had  seven  children.  Bill,  Betty, 
Robert,  George,  Roy,  Harvey  and  Zola.  Mr.  Rider 
died  when  Zola  was  a  baby.  All  of  the  children, 
except  Harvey  and  Zola,  were  put  in  the  children's 
home  at  Boise.  A  few  years  later  Mrs.  Rider  married 
Ray  Fayle  from  Medicine  Lodge.  They  had  two 
children;  Raymond  and  Carol  Jean. 

Just  a  few  things  my  dad  told  me  of  the  early 
days  on  Medicine  Lodge  ~  about  1901.  When  dad 
was  10  years  old,  horse  thieves  drove  off  about  100 
head  of  Granddad's  horses  at  night.  The  next  day  the 
loss  was  discovered.  It  was  in  the  spring,  they  were 
herding  all  the  mares  in  a  bunch  with  the  stallions. 
Granddad  had  about  300  head  at  the  time.  He  saddled 
up  his  best  horse,  took  his  rifle  and  some  food,  and 
started  off  on  the  tracks  of  the  horse  thieves.  He 
caught  up  with  them  in  Montana  at  Horse  Prairie. 
Granddad  never  told  Dad  just  what  happened.  In 
three  days  he  was  back  with  all  of  his  horses  plus 
some  of  the  neighbors'  that  had  been  stolen  at  the 
same  time. 

At  about  this  same  time  the  Indians  would 
come  by,  on  their  horses,  in  my  Granddad's  pasture, 
without  even  asking.  Wlien  Dad  and  Uncle  Rees  went 
out  to  do  the  chores,  the  Indians  would  chase  them 
back  to  the  house  whoopin'  and  hollerin'  (they  were 
so  scared  it  was  hard  to  get  them  to  go  back  to  do 
chores.) 

After  my  granddad  died,  about  1909,  my 
grandmother  Thomas  took  the  mail  contract  to  carry 
the  mail  to  the  Reno  Ranch  and  the  Post  Office  on 
Birch  Creek.  They  used  a  team  and  buggy  and  later 
a  car. 

Some  of  my  earliest  memories  are  of  the 
cowboys  who  came  to  our  place  to  do  the  horse  and 
cattle  roundups.  My  greatest  ambition  was  to  be  a 
tough  cowboy  like  them.  There  were  "Den"  and 
Warren  Sullivan,  Glen  and  "Ed"  Campbell,  "Granny" 
Gauchay,  "Steve"  Green,  My  Uncles'  George  and 
"Hop"  Thomas,  The  Collier's,  Charley  and  Ward, 
Charley  Brosick,  "Tom"  Clark,  "Ray"  Fayle,  Fred 
and  Hugh  Small,  Howard  and  Mac  Ellis,  Uncle  Paul 
Gauchay  and  Henry  Thomas.  When  my  dad  was 
going  on  a  roundup,  from  the  time  I  started  school,  I 
would  cry  and  raise  cain  to  go  with  him  instead  of 
going  to  school.  At  one  of  these  roundups  there  were 
500  head  of  horses  in  our  corral  at  one  time.  It  was 
always  a  great  thrill  for  me  to  see  so  many  beautiful 
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horses. 

As  I  grew  older  my  dad  would  send  me  out  on 
Deep  Creek  to  bring  in  the  herd  of  horses  that  had  our 
work  horses  in.  Usually  there  would  be  from  40  to  50 
head  in  the  bunch.  Sometimes  I  would  have  my 
saddle  horse  run  down  by  the  time  I  got  them  to  the 
corral. 

One  day  I  rode  by  Dave  Esbie's  diggins.  He 
had  his  old  model-T  Ford  parked  on  the  hill  above  the 
hole  he  had  dug  in  the  mountain  side.  He  was  just 
cooking  dinner  -  he  asked  me  to  eat  with  him.  We 
had  fried  sourdough  bread  with  syrup  and  a  can  of 
corn  he  had  heated  up  over  the  camp  fire.  It  sure 
tasted  good  to  me;  I  had  been  riding  since  early 
morning  and  this  was  about  2  in  the  afternoon.  While 
we  were  eating  he  started  telling  me  about  the  treasure 
he  was  just  about  to  get  the  lid  off  of.  He  said  "If 
you  just  had  a  stick  of  dynamite  with  you  we  could  get 
the  lid  off.  If  you  will  get  me  some  dynamite  I'll  give 
you  a  share  of  the  treasure.  Those  robbers  were  sure 
good  masons  -  I  am  30  feet  into  solid  rock,  and  can 
hardly  see  the  seams  in  the  rocks  where  they  mortared 
them  together.  "  The  story  of  the  treasure  that  Dave 
was  hunting  goes  something  like  this:  Some  men 
robbed  the  Virginia  City  Stage  Coach,  on  its  way  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  loaded  with  gold  from  the  mines 
located  there.  The  road,  at  that,  was  up  Medicine 
Lodge  Creek  and  over  the  pass  into  Montana.  The 
Sheriff  was  close  behind  them  -  so  they  buried  the 
treasure.  They  were  caught  at  a  later  time  before  they 
could  get  back  to  get  the  gold.  One  of  them  was 
supposed  to  have  come  back  to  look  for  the  gold  when 
he  got  out  of  prison.  Unable  to  find  it,  he  told  Dave 
it  was  located  on  Deep  Creek  by  a  lone  pine  tree.  It's 
funny  but,  I  couldn't  see  any  lone  pine  tree  where 
Dave  was  digging  -  maybe  he  had  cut  it  down  for 
firewood. 

Several  years  later  I  was  bringing  in  some 
cattle  from  south  of  Small  Post  Office  and  towards  the 
mouth  of  Deep  Creek,  I  ran  into  "Dave"  Ezbie  on  top 
of  a  big  rock  with  his  hammer  and  hand  drill.  He  said 
he  had  new  information  on  the  treasure.  It  was  inside 
that  big  rock.  At  that  time  he  was  living  in  the  old 
Davis  Ranch  log  house  across  the  road  from  our 
place.  About  a  year  later,  "Steve"  Green  went  over 
to  see  how  the  old  man  was.  "Steve"  always  checked 
on  him  every  day  or  two.  Dave  was  dead,  had  died 
in  his  sleep.    "Steve"  called  "Jimmy"  Denning  up. 


Denning  was  the  owner  of  the  house  and  Dave  had 
herded  sheep  for  Denning  and  Clark  the  summer 
before.  When  Mr.  Denning  got  there  "Steve"  went 
over  with  him.  The  first  thing  Mr.  Denning  said 
when  they  went  into  the  house  was  "B'george  now, 
you  would  have  thought  he  would  have  a  least  cleaned 
up  the  house  before  he  died.  "Denning  always  spoke 
with  an  Irish  brogue  and  every  other  word  was 
"B'george  now." 

Another  old  prospector  friend  of  mine  was 
Johnny  Peterson.  He  had  his  cabin  in  Peterson 
Canyon,  north  of  the  Reno  Ranch,  and  east  of  the  old 
Scott  mine.  He  would  come  to  Lidy  Hot  Springs  to 
bathe  for  his  aches  and  pains.  He  was  always  after 
me  to  go  help  him  uncover  his  silver  and  lead  vein  - 
so  he  could  sell  it.  There  was  an  old  iron  mine  about 
1/2  mile  above  his  cabin  which  was  worked  in  the 
early  days  of  Nicholia,  according  to  Johnny  Peterson. 
I  drove  up  to  Johnny's  cabin  one  day  in  my  old  27 
Model  T.  He  was  just  coming  from  the  spring  about 
1/4  mile  above  the  cabin.  "Gosh",  he  said,  I  wish  you 
had  been  here  sooner.  You  just  missed  two  mining 
men  from  Salt  Lake.  They  offered  me  $150,000.00 
for  my  mine,  but  I  wouldn't  take  it."  I  was  taking 
Geology  in  college  at  the  time.  I  took  some  of  his  ore 
and  tested  it.  It  was  low  grade,  it  had  some  silver  and 
lead  alright,  but  not  much.  Like  all  old  prospectors, 
he  liked  to  dream  of  selling  his  mine  for  a  fortune. 

Jack  O'Brian,  another  prospector  from  Birch 
Creek,  used  to  come  to  Lidy's  to  bathe  for  his 
rheumatism.  In  the  spring  of  1936  he  came  to  Lidy's 
and  said  he  had  uncovered  a  rich  vein  of  copper  ore, 
and  to  come  up  and  stake  some  claims  around  his. 
They  were  sure  to  be  worth  a  lot  of  money,  when  he 
got  his  mine  developed.  Granddad  and  grandmother, 
John  and  Sarah  Evans,  were  visiting  us  at  the  time. 
They  said  they  would  go  with  me  and  stake  some 
claims  also.  Mother  couldn't  go  at  the  time,  and  dad 
wasn't  interested  in  any  mine.  We  took  off  in  the  old 
car  for  Birch  Creek.  My  granddad  didn't  drive  a  car. 
I  tried  to  teach  him  -  he  would  pull  on  the  steering 
wheel  and  yell  whoa!  whoa!  He  ran  right  off  the  road 
into  the  ditch  every  time  before  he  could  get  the  car 
stopped.  He  almost  wrecked  my  old  car.  We  camped 
on  the  head  of  Birch  Creek,  on  the  old  Barzee  ranch, 
as  there  wasn't  any  water  at  Jack's  mine.  We  staked 
four  claims.  Then  came  the  hard  work  of  doing  the 
assessment  work.   That  was  the  hardest  digging  I  have 
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ever  done.  The  ground  was  just  like  cement.  We 
were  supposed  to  dig  a  hole  4  x  4  x  8  feet  deep  for 
the  $100  assessment.  My  granddad  said  he  didn't 
think  he  would  live  to  get  any  money  out  of  those 
claims.  He  died  about  six  months  later.  I  surely 
enjoyed  camping  and  working  with  my  grandparents. 
My  grandmother  was  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
women  in  the  world,  and  the  best  cook.  Jack 
O'Brian's  big  copper  strike  never  turned  out  to  be 
worth  a  thing. 

In  1938,  my  wife,  Betty,  was  cooking  for  my 
folks  at  Lidy  Hot  Springs.  It  was  the  year  before  we 
were  married.  We  had  all  gone  to  Idaho  Falls  to  get 
supplies  for  the  dance  Saturday  night.  Betty  was  left 
alone  to  take  care  of  anyone  who  might  come  by  and 
want  to  swim.  She  heard  a  noise  on  the  road  at  the 
front  of  the  house.  She  opened  the  door  and  there 
stood  old  Shamrock,  you  can  imagine  her  surprise  and 
fear  having  never  seen  him  before.  What  a  character 
-  he  had  one  leg  cut  off  just  below  the  hip,  he  used  a 
homemade  crutch,  his  hair  was  real  long  and  braided, 
wadded  up  in  a  ball  with  a  big  red  handkerchief  tied 
around  his  head  and  an  old  worn  out  cowboy  hat  on 
top  of  that.  He  had  a  Van  Dyke  beard  and  mustache 
and  an  old  leather  vest.  He  was  driving  a  team  and  an 
old  beat  up  wagon.  He  was  just  returning  from 
Dubois  with  supplies.  Betty  was'  really  scared  - 
shaking  so  hard  she  could  hardly  get  the  case  of  beer 
that  Shamrock  wanted.  Later  on  that  same  year  there 
was  a  forest  fire  in  Blue  Canyon  By  Crooked  Creek. 
I  went  to  help  fight  the  fire.  The  Forest  Service  had 
hired  old  Art  Briggs,  who  was  a  homesteader  on 
Crooked  Creek,  and  Shamrock,  to  cook  for  the  fire 
fighters.  Shamrock  had  his  sheep  in  the  lower  end  of 
Blue  Canyon.  I  think  he  had  about  300  head  at  the 
time,  and  a  few  goats.  Boy  they  were  sure  good 
cooks.  Served  mostly  beans  and  potatoes  and  argued 
with  each  other  all  the  time.  Weldon  Ellis  and  I  were 
on  fire  patrol  for  several  days  after  the  main  crew  had 
left.  Shamrock  used  to  tell  us  stories  by  the  hour, 
about  all  the  men  he  had  killed  by  beating  them  to  the 
draw.  He  was  riding  a  mule  to  herd  his  sheep,  he 
would  just  hop  up  to  the  mule,  grab  the  saddle  horn, 
a  little  jump  and  he  was  in  the  saddle.  He  always 
carried  an  old  45-70  civil  war  rifle,  the  single  shot 
with  the  big  hanmier.  All  in  all  he  was  a  tough 
looking  character.  One  day  he  slapped  me  on  the  back 
and  said,  "Young  man,  if  you  want  to  live  forever. 


drink  goats  milk  and  mountain  water,"  All  I  ever  saw 
him  drink  was  whiskey  and  coffee. 

Shordy  after  dad  and  mother  were  married, 
dad  heard  a  noise  in  the  night.  It  was  a  moonlight 
night.  Dad  raised  up  in  bed  to  see  what  it  was  and 
looked  right  into  the  barrel  of  a  six  shooter.  The  man 
demanded  to  know  where  so  and  so  was  (I  have 
forgotten  the  name).  Dad  said,  "I  don't  know,  get  the 
hell  out  of  here  before  I  get  mad!"  The  man  left  with 
no  further  argument.  It  turned  out  that  the  man  he 
was  looking  for  was  hiding  across  the  road  in  Steve 
Green's  orchard.  The  man  with  the  gun  was  drunk 
and  mad.  He  went  out  of  the  folks  house,  got  on  his 
horse,  and  spurred  him  into  a  run  going  north  from 
our  place.  Then  he  shot  his  horse  between  the  ears, 
and  it  killed  the  horse  instantly.  When  they  quit 
rolling,  the  horse  ended  up  lying  on  the  man's  legs. 
Some  of  the  Green  boys  found  him  the  next  morning. 
By  that  time  he  had  sobered  up  and  got  over  being 
mad.  The  man  he  was  trying  to  kill  had  come  to 
Green's  and  told  them  this  man  was  after  him  and 
going  to  kill  him.  Green's  told  him  to  go  hide  out  in 
their  orchard.  He  had  seen  the  man  shoot  his  horse  but 
wouldn't  go  help  him  for  fear  he  would  still  shoot 
him. 

In  1956  dad  and  I  bought  a  registered 
Hereford  bull  in  St.  Anthony,  Idaho.  When  the  bull 
was  delivered,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Eastern 
Idaho,  Jack  Fisher,  was  with  the  man  that  brought 
him.  Jack  was  a  deputy  sheriff  of  Fremont  County 
before  Clark  County  was  formed.  He  told  me  that  in 
1915  he  chased  boot  leggers  out  through  the  Lava 
Beds  east  of  our  place.  He  also  said  that  the  first  time 
he  traveled  up  Medicine  Lodge  was  in  1875,  He 
helped  drive  a  band  of  sheep  from  Eagle  Rock  (Idaho 
Falls)  up  Medicine  Lodge,  over  the  pass  and  down  to 
Dillon,  Montana;  he  was  just  13  years  old  at  the  time. 
He  was  94  years  old,  when  he  told  me  this,  and  in 
good  health.  He  said  that  7  years  later  he  was  through 
Medicine  Lodge  country  and  stayed  all  night  with  my 
grandparents  in  their  log  cabin  on  lower  Medicine 
Lodge,  Jack  was  surely  an  interesting  man  to  talk  to 
about  the  early  history  of  Eastern  Idaho, 

My  brother,  Walter,  and  I  were  elk  hunting  on 
18  Mile  Creek  up  by  Leadore,  Idaho,  in  1959.  We 
stopped  by  the  old  General  Store  and  Gas  Station  in 
Leadore  to  get  gas.  An  old  man  waited  on  us;  before 
he  gave  us  gas  he  looked  us  over  good.    He  said,  I'll 
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bet  I  know  who  you  fellows  are.  You  are  "Ben" 
Thomas'  grandsons."  That  about  knocked  me  over. 
Grandpa  Thomas  died  about  10  years  before  I  was 
born.  He  said,  "My  names  Roland  Davidson.  I 
freighted  with  your  grandpa  for  several  years  from 
Camas  to  Gilmore  and  Leadore."  I  certainly  wish 
now  that  I  had  taken  more  time  to  visit  with  the  old 
man,  and  learn  more  about  grandfather  and  the 
experiences  they  had  together. 

As  I  look  back  on  my  childhood  on  Medicine 
Lodge,  I  have  many  happy  memories.  It  was  truly  a 
good  place  to  be  raised. 

MR  &  MRS  A.  POULSON 

(Parents  of  Betty  Thomas) 


CEcrii  iri-E 


MASRlAGc- 


Pouson's  Marriage  License-Beaver  Canyon 

Poulson's,  the  great  grandparents  of  Betty, 
were  married  at  Beaver  Canyon,  July  15,  1892  by 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  Harvey  Brooks,  witnesses  were: 
J.  A.  Hansen  and  Sylvia  Casey.  Beaver  Canyon  was 
at  that  time  in  Bingham  County.  Mrs.  Poulson  was 
born  in  Berlin,  Germany,  February  14,  1875  and  died 
in  Pocatello,  Idaho,  in  October,  1902. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Poulson  had  a  Saloon  and 
Hotel  at  the  old  town  of  Beaver  -  above  where  the 
town  of  Spencer  now  is.  Then  they  moved  to  Dubois 
and  built  the  first  hotel  and  cafe  in  the  new  town.  The 
hotel  burned  down  a  few  years  after  Mr.  Poulson 
died.  The  Poulsons  had  five  children;  Cristine  was 
Delia's  mother  who  died  at  the  birth  of  her  third  child. 


A.  Poulson  Family 

Peter.  Ella  May.  Baby;  Mary  Elizabeth. 

Annie.  Christie.  &  Minnie 

COMPILED  BY  DANIEL  E.  THOMAS.  1980 


DANIEL  WAYLETT  AND  MARY 
EVANS  THOMAS 


Dan"  &  Mary 


Mary  Elizabeth  (Evans)  Thomas  was  born  in 
Brumley,  Missouri,  in  1897.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
John  Columbus  Evans  and  Sarah  Anne  Schooley.  Her 
folks  moved  to  Webster,  Kansas  "around  1902."  She 
had  two  brothers  and  five  sisters:  Ezra,  Flora,  Buelah, 
Elsie,  Gertrude,  John  and  Mona. 

Mary  graduated  from  the  eighth  grade  in 
Webster,  Kansas,  and  then  went  to  Ft.  Hayes  Normal 
School.  Then,  after  a  summer  at  the  Academy  of 
Stockton,  she  took  the  teacher's  examination.  Her 
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narrative  follows: 

My  dad  said  I  would  never  pass.  I  had  an 
awful  fight  with  my  father  and  mother  to  get  to  go  to 
school,  but  I  won  out.  I  got  to  go  and  did  pass  the 
teacher's  examination  and  did  get  a  third  grade 
teacher's  certificate. 

Then  I  decided  that  wages  were  better  in 
Idaho  than  Kansas,  so  I  told  my  dad  and  mother  that 
I  was  going  to  go  to  Idaho  and  get  a  school  because 
the  wages  were  better,  and  you  know  what  happened? 

My  dad  up  and  sold  his  farm  in  Kansas,  and 
here  we  were,  loaded  on  the  train  headed  West.  My 
dad  met  a  real  estate  man  on  the  road  between 
Pocatello  and  Idaho  Falls  and  so  then  my  father 
decided  to  stop  in  Idaho.  He  had  originally  intended 
to  go  to  Oregon  and  settle  there. 

The  Real  Estate  man  took  the  family  out  to 
Medicine  Lodge  and  showed  them  a  dry  farm  (where 
the  Small,  Idaho,  Post  Office  was  later  located).  Mr. 
Evans  and  Ezra  bought  two  Homestead  entitlements 
(320  acres)  at  this  location.  At  this  time  the  Medicine 
Lodge  area  was  a  part  of  Fremont  County. 

The  Evans  family  built  a  small  house,  bought 
a  combine  and  other  machinery  and  farmed  the  land 
for  a  few  years.  However,  like  many  otiier  dry 
farmers  in  the  Medicine  Lodge  area,  they  soon  went 
broke.   Mary  was  18  years  old  at  the  time: 

We  landed  in  Idaho  on  the  15th  of  September 
1915,  in  a  blizzard  and  dust  storm  combined.  Dubois 
was  a  littie  dumpy  town  and  the  wind  was  blowing 
about  60  mph...it  was  terrible--I  had  written  to  the 
county  superintendent  and  asked  if  she  had  any 
vacancies.  She  called  me  on  the  telephone  and  told 
me  to  come  right  over  to  St.  Anthony~or  Ashton  and 
hire  a  livery  rig  to  take  me  out  to  a  littie  forest  ranger 
station  that  was  then  called  Rice. 

I  took  the  train  from  Dubois  to  Idaho  Falls. 
I  had  to  lay  over  in  Idaho  Falls  and  wait  for  the  train 
to  Ashton.  The  War  Bonnet  Roundup  was  on,  and  I 
couldn't  find  a  room  in  a  hotel  or  boarding  house  or 
anything  to  stay  in.  So,  I  stopped  a  policeman  and 
asked,  "Can  you  tell  me  if  tiiere  are  any  vacancies  in 
this  town.  I  just  came  down  from  Dubois  and  I  have 
to  spend  the  night  here  and  take  the  train  in  the 
morning  for  Ashton,"  and  he  said",  "Well,  everything 
is  full.  I  have  turned  I  don't  know  how  many  people 
away.  But  you  can  come  home  witii  me  and  spend  the 
night."   And  he  didn't  tell  me  whetiier  he  was  married 


or  not,  and  I  didn't  know  whether  I  should  stay  all 
night  witii  a  policeman  or  not,  but  I  thought  it  was 
better  than  staying  out  and  walking  die  streets  in  the 
rain.  I  went  home  witii  him  and  spent  the  night.  He 
had  a  lovely  wife  and  littie  baby  and  they  were  lovely 
people,  and  I  was  sure  thankful  for  the  room. 

Anyway,  I  got  up  to  Ashton~and  it  was  still 
pouring  rain.  The  agent  in  the  depot  said,  "I'll  call 
the  livery  man  and  see  if  you  can  get  a  livery  to  take 
you  out  to  your  school."  At  first  a  man  came  up  with 
tobacco  in  his  beard,  and  I  was  kind  of  scared  of  him 
and  didn't  know  if  I  wanted  to  ride  out  across  the 
mountains  with  him  or  not.  He  said  he  didn't  know 
the  way  and  said,  "I'm  sure  there's  another  man  down 
at  the  livery  stable  who  has  been  out  there,  so  I'll  go 
back  and  send  him  up."  The  other  man  knew  the 
way,  and  I  thought  I  would  be  safe  with  him,  so  he 
buttoned  tiie  cover  over  the  buggy  and  we  were  snug 
and  warm.  It  was  25  miles  out  to  where  my  school 
was,  out  in  tiie  mountains  east  of  Ashton.  Anyway,  it 
was  a  lovely  place  to  stay  and  I  enjoyed  the  school. 

I  had  six  grades  with  eight  children.  The  two 
oldest  boys  were  in  the  eighUi  grade.  I  was  18  and 
one  boy  was  19,  but  I  didn't  have  any  trouble  witii 
him.  School  hours  were  9:00  to  5:00.  I  taught  in  tiie 
middle  room  of  an  old  log  cabin;  the  forest  ranger  had 
his  office  in  one  room;  and  tiie  otiier  room  was  full  of 
grain.  We  had  a  homemade  blackboard  tiiat  was 
4"x4"  and  we  had  homemade  benches  and  desks. 

I  boarded  witii  the  Forest  Ranger,  "Lem"  Steel 
and  his  wife.  They  were  lovely  people.  I  liked  tiie 
new  country.    We  got  six  feet  of  snow  that  year. 

The  next  winter  I  taught  at  Small,  Idaho 
(1916-17).  The  school  was  five  miles  below  where 
my  parents  lived.  When  the  weather  was  good  I 
walked  morning  and  night  down  there  to  teach  school. 
When  the  weather  was  bad  I  boarded  with  Mrs. 
Thomas.  She  had  four  boys  at  home  and  one 
daughter.  That's  where  I  met  Dan,  my  future 
husband. 

The  schoolhouse  on  lower  Medicine  Lodge 
was  a  log  building.  We  did  have  commercial  desks, 
but  still  had  homemade  blackboards.  The  floor  was 
made  of  wide  12"  boards.  The  country  schools  in 
Idaho  were  quite  the  same  all  over;  they  were  not 
fancy  schools.  Later  they  began  building  better 
schools. 

We  had  a  great  big  pot-bellied  iron  stove  and 
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burned  coal.  They  shipped  in  coal  on  the  train  to 
Dubois,  and  then  all  the  farmers  would  go  in  and  get 
coal  for  their  heaters,  and  used  wood  for  their  cook 
stoves. 

All  the  parents  brought  their  children  in  to 
school.  1  had  two  Colson  girls,  Zellea  and  Bonita, 
and  then  I  had  five  littJe  children  from  the  family  by 
the  name  of  Savage,  when  school  first  started.  And 
then  I  had  Rhule  Leonardson,  Annie  Leonardson, 
Wayne  Leonardson,  and  Fern  Leonardson.  I  can't 
remember  who  else  was  there,  but  people  were 
moving  in  and  out  of  that  section  of  the  country,  so 
sometimes  their  parents  would  leave  for  the  winter  and 
that  would  make  the  school  population  change. 

On  the  way  to  school,  I  would  walk  down 
through  the  Leonardson  field,  and  Kenneth 
Leonardson  would  always  come  to  meet  me.  He  was 
a  big  talker,  and  was  a  cute  little  boy.  He  wasn't  in 
school  yet.  He  used  to  call  me  "Teachy."  He'd  say, 
"When  I  grow  up  I'm  gonna  do  just  like  Uncle 
George.  Uncle  George  started  to  high  school,  but 
didn't  ever  finish.  That's  what  I'm  gonna  do,  I  gonna 
be  just  like  Uncle  George.  I'm  gonna  start  to  high 
school,  but  never  finish." 

When  the  weather  got  bad  I  boarded  with 
Mrs.  Thomas.  Papa  would  take  me  down  on  Monday 
and  come  and  get  me  on  Friday,  until  I  got  acquainted 
with  Dan,  and  then  Dan  would   take  me  home. 

Daniel  W.  Thomas  was  born  on  the  ranch  on 
lover  Medicine  Lodge  Creek  September  24,  189L  He 
grew  up  on  the  ranch,  then  staked  out  a  homestead  on 
Warm  Creek.  He  mortgaged  the  dry  farm  to  invest  in 
a  flour  mill  in  Dubois,  which  was  being  promoted  by 
Harry  Harn.  The  flour  mill  was  never  completed  and 
the  stockholders  lost  their  investment.  Dan  had  co- 
signed  some  of  the  bank  loans  for  other  investors.  As 
a  consequence  he  lost  the  Warm  Creek  dry  farm. 

About  this  time  Dans  mother  had  loaned  Paul 
Gauchay  money  to  make  a  down  payment  on  the 
Gilliard  ranch  on  Medicine  Lodge.  This  ranch  was 
originally  owned  by  Patelzek.  Paul  was  unable  to 
make  the  payments  so  Mrs.  Thomas  took  the  ranch 
back  and  resold  it  to  Dan.  This  was  the  year  that  Dan 
and  Mary  were  married.    Marys  narrative  continues: 

We  were  married  on  May  6,  1917,  in  the 
Baptist  parsonage  in  Idaho  Falls.  "Tish"  Thomas  and 
Warren  Sullivan  stood  up  for  us.  Dan  borrowed  a  car 
from  Henry's  livery  stable  and  drove  us  down  to 


Idaho  Falls  and  back  to  Medicine  Lodge  where  Mrs. 
Evans  had  fixed  a  big  dinner. 

That  evening  we  drove  over  the  muddy  and 
snowy  roads  to  the  Gilliard  ranch  where  we  were  to 
live.  It  took  4  horses  to  pull  us  through  the  lane. 
When  we  got  to  the  door  of  the  old  log  house  we  were 
locked  out  and  Dan  couldn't  find  the  key.  George 
was  with  us  and  he  crawled  though  the  window.  The 
next  morning  Dan  took  the  lock  off  the  door  and  he 
said  "I  will  never  lock  a  house  again  as  long  as  I  live" 
and  we  stayed  with  that  policy—except  in  California. 
The  kitchen  was  built  with  two  layers  of  boards  with 
dirt  in-between  for  insulation.    Mice... man  alive! 

Dan  stated,  "We  had  a  hard  winter  that  year — 
the  second  winter  came  on  the  15th  of  March. 
Gilliard  had  a  herd  of  sheep  in  the  corrals.  The  late 
snow  came  and  he  ran  out  of  hay  and  Paul  didn't  have 
any  either.  When  I  went  out  to  the  barn  the  morning 
after  we  were  married  there  were  about  300  dead 
sheep  ft-ozen  in  the  snow.  The  drifts  were  so  high  that 
some  dead  sheep  were  even  in  the  barn  loft—got  up 
there  on  the  snow  drifts.  I  had  to  haul  all  those  sheep 
off— and  the  manure  in  the  corral  was  three  feet  deep!" 

Dan  and  Mary  lived  on  the  Medicine  Lodge 
Ranch  for  many  years.  They  ran  horses  and  cattle  on 
the  range  and  raised  hay  and  grain  on  the  irrigated 
farm  land,  Mary  stated. 

PQ  "The  Thomas  family  brand  was  the  Lazy  BT 
(  T  ).  Dan's  brand  after  we  were  married  was  7N. 
We  ran  horses  for  years  and  then,  of  course,  the 
Taylor  grazing  came  in  and  changed  the  pattern  of  the 
horsemen  and  the  cattlemen.  The  dry  farmers  began 
fencing  and  that  spoiled  a  lot  of  the  range.  But  the 
dry  farmers  didn't  stay  very  long.  At  one  time  there 
were  dry  farm  shacks  all  over,  about  every  320  or  640 
acres.  We  had  a  terrible  drought  for  about  6-8  years. 
By  that  time  the  people  who  had  moved  in  and  taken 
up  homestead  land  had  all  gone  broke.  They'd  used 
up  all  of  their  resources,  my  family  along  with  the 
others. 

Our  place  was  on  the  creek  next  to  Steve 
Green's.  We  had  a  water  right,  so  we  could  irrigate. 
But,  the  water  right  was  filed  in  1894— too  late  to  have 
first  call  on  the  creek  water.  For  a  few  years  there 
was  none  of  the  '84  water  right  in  the  creek.  The 
water  had  to  be  measured  by  a  water  master  and  there 
was  just  not  enough  water  when  it  got  down  to  us. 
We  would  plant  and  get  a  good  crop  started  and 
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without  water  it  would  die  out.  We  got  pretty 
discouraged;  all  of  the  people  in  that  country  did. 
Then  we  had  some  good  years--but,  never  quite 
enough  water. 

When  I  started  teaching  school  at  Medicine 
Lodge,  I  had  45  children  in  school  in  all  eight  grades 
in  the  fall  of  1917.  By  Christmas  time  the  Dingley's, 
with  seven  children,  had  moved  out;  the  Drownses 
with  eight  children  moved  away;  also  the  Millers  with 
two--and  the  Parkers.  They  found  out  they  couldn't 
make  a  living  due  to  the  drought  in  the  country.  As 
far  as  I  can  remember,  not  one  of  the  dry  farmers 
stayed.  My  people  moved  to  Idaho  Falls,  where  Papa 
rented  a  place  down  there  to  farm.  Some  of  those 
people  went  away  and  left  everything  in  their  house, 
even  their  pianos  and  dishes  and  linens  and  bedding 
and  everything.  They  figured  they'd  go  out  and  work 
for  awhile  and  maybe  the  next  year  they's  be  able  to 
come  back  when  the  weather  changed.  The  weather 
never  changed,  so  none  of  the  dryland  farming 
families  ever  came  back. 

I  still  believe  in  country  schools.  Those  days 
the  teachers  were  really  anxious  to  see  that  the 
children  did  learn.  There  were  no  radios  or  TV's  or 
anything  like  that.  When  I  taught  in  1917  with  all 
eight  grades  I  had  to  sit  up  until  12:00-1:00  at  night 
because  I  had  to  make  up  my  own  busy  work.  We 
didn't  have  any  workbooks  then.  So  for  my  fourth 
graders  and  under,  I'd  have  to  make  copies  on  paper 
and  hand  the  copies  out  to  all  the  little  kids  to  do  their 
work.  We  had  to  make  up  our  language  papers  and 
our  spelling  and  arithmetic  papers.  It  was  really  a  lot 
of  work." 

The  first  year  Dan  and  Mary  were  married, 
Mary  taught  at  the  Medicine  Lodge  school~a  brick 
building  next  to  the  creek.  Later  this  school  was 
consolidated  with  the  school  on  lower  Medicine  Lodge 
Creek  and  a  new  schoolhouse  was  erected  one-half 
mile  north  of  the  new  Small  post  office. 

During  the  1920-21  school  year  Mary  taught 
at  the  school  called  "Rock" -about  7  miles  from  our 
ranch.  Mary  rode  a  horse  to  the  school  unless  the 
weather  was  bad.  This  was  the  last  year  Mary  taught 
full-time,  due  to  the  new  babies,  but  she  continued  to 
substitute  at  Medicine  Lodge.  "By  this  time  we  had 
school  wagons  to  take  the  kids  to  school.  When  the 
snow  got  too  deep  the  covered  wagon  was  transferred 
to  sleigh  runners." 


In  1934,  Dan  and  Mary  rented  Lidy  Hot 
Springs  to  supplement  their  income.  The  dances  and 
swimming  at  Lidys  were  the  highlight  of  Clark  County 
festivities  for  many  years.  The  Thomas  family 
continued  to  operate  the  resort  at  Lidy  Hot  Springs 
and  the  Medicine  Lodge  ranch  for  several  years. 
Then,  during  WW  II  they  turned  the  ranch  over  to  two 
sons,  Daniel  and  Walter  Thomas,  and  moved  to 
Ronan,  Montana.  They  also  bought  a  small  house  in 
Hemet,  California,  where  they  spent  most  of  the 
winters. 

Dan  Thomas  passes  away  in  Hemet,  California 
on  December  27,  1976,  and  Mary  Thomas  died  in 
Ronan,  Montana,  on  December  7,  1986.  They  were 
laid  to  rest  at  Ronan,  Montana. 

STORY  BASED  ON  TAPE  RECORDINGS.  PREPARED  FOR 
THE  CLARK  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  BY 
GERALD  W.  THOMAS.  ■IANUARY/1990 


GEORGE  DEWEY  AND  AFTON 
LAIRD  THOMAS 


Afton  &  George  Thomas 
Married  1922 

On  December  3,  1987,  Benjamin  Daniel  and 
Matilda  Ann  Waylett  Thomas  were  blessed  with  twins: 
George  Dewey  and  Benjamin  Hopson  "Hop".  The 
twins  were  the  youngest  of  nine  children. 

Benjamin  D.  and  Matilda  Ann  came  to 
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Medicine  Lc^dge  from  Malad,  Idaho,  in  1884 
and  settled  on  a  homestead  near  the  Medicine  Lodge 
sinks.  It  was  here  that  seven  of  their  nine  children 
were  born;  Leah,  1885;  Letitia  1886;  Daniel  W.  1891; 
Rees  W.,  1893;  Mable  S.,  1896;  and  the  twins, 
George  Dewey  and  Benjamin  Hopson  in  1897.  Ella 
and  William  Henry  the  oldest,  were  born  in  Malad  in 
1880  and  1882,  respectively. 

The  Thomas  family  raised  cattle  and  horses  at 
Medicine  Lodge  and  expanded  their  operation  by 
purchasing  the  David  M.  Daniels  place  in  1903  or 
1904,  northeast  of  Medicine  Lodge  Creek.  All  went 
well  with  the  Thomas  family  until  the  father,  Benjamin 
D.,  passed  away  in  Malad,  Idaho,  after  a  long  illness. 
Matilda  and  the  children  were  left  to  carry  on  the 
running  of  a  sizeable  cattle  and  horse  ranch.  At  it's 
peak,  the  ranch  ran  over  1,000  head  of  horses. 
Breaking  wild  horses  to  saddle  or  harness,  branding 
cattle  and  farming  the  land  were  day-to-day  tasks  the 
Thomas  boys  performed.  However,  they  did  manage 
to  find  time  to  attend  school.  George  attended  school 
at  Medicine  Lodge.  Upon  completion  of  his  primary 
schooling  he  attended  business  school  in  Idaho  Falls. 

In  1919,  he  started  courting  Afton  Laird,  his 
wife-to-be.  A  unique  situation  developed,  in  that 
George's  brother,  Ben  "Hop"  was  courting  Afton's 
sister,  Annie,  "Toot",  at  the  same  time. 

One  memorable  time  was  an  auto  trip  through 
Yellowstone  Park  in  1919.  Afton's  family,  along  with 
her  uncle's  family,  and  George,  "Ben"  and  their 
mother  toured  the  park  together.  The  bears  took  the 
cake  Afton's  aunt  had  prepared  from  the  back  seat  of 
their  car  and  also  escaped  with  a  ham  from  the  lunch 
box  attached  to  the  running  board.  The  men  made  a 
racket  while  chasing  the  bear  and  it  dropped  the  ham 
and  ran.  This  must  have  been  a  magical  trip  because 
one  year  later,  "Ben"  and  Annie  were  married,  and  on 
December  14,  1922,  George  and  Afton  tied  the  knot 
in  the  Idaho  Falls  church.  Bishop  Dinwoody 
performed  the  ceremony. 

After  honeymooning  in  Idaho  Falls,  they 
returned  to  Medicine  Lodge  and  rented  a  home  east  of 
the  Thomas  ranch.  In  June  of  1923,  they  moved  up 
Middle  Creek  where  George  homesteaded  some  land. 
Their  summer  home  was  a  log  cabin  with  a  wood 
stove,  a  cupboard,  a  table  and  chairs,  a  bed  and  MICE 
coming  in  through  every  hole. 

In  those  days  Afton  went  with  George  every 


day  to  help  with  the  cattle.  It  was  necessary  to  ride 
through  them  often,  in  order  to  keep  them  from  eating 
poison.  When  the  cows  were  brought  down  in  the 
fall,  George  and  Afton  would  move  back  to  Medicine 
Lodge.  The  house  they  were  renting  was  sold  and 
moved  to  Mud  Lake,  so  they  purchased  a  two  room 
house  in  Dubois  and  moved  it  out  to  the  Thomas 
ranch.  George  became  interested  in  raising  sheep 
after  his  father-in-law,  E.W.  Laird,  gave  them  some 
bum  lambs  and  old  ewes  that  couldn't  summer  on  the 
range,  to  keep  around  the  ranch.  George  went  on  to 
purchase  many  more  white  face  ewes  of  Columbia  and 
Ramboillet  breeding.  At  the  height  of  his  operation  he 
was  running  900  ewes.  Five  years  after  they  were 
married,  their  first  son  was  born,  Robert  L.  "Bob". 
He  later  married  Reba  Edie.  They  ranch  in  Salmon, 
Idaho.  Their  second  son,  George  William,  "Bill", 
was  born  in  1930.  He  later  married  Edna 
Frederiksen.  He  became  foreman  on  the  Garrett 
Ranch  in  Medicine  Lodge  Canyon  for  22  years. 
James  Dewey  Thomas,  their  youngest  son,  was  born 
in  1933.  He  married  Donna  Stoddard.  They  live  in 
Dubois,  where  he  and  "Bill"  run  their  father's  cattle 
and  farming  operation.  All  three  boys  attended  school 
in  Medicine  Lodge  and  Dubois  and  graduated  from 
high  school.  It  was  known  as  Dubois  High  school  at 
the  time  "Bob"  and  "Bill"  graduated,  then  changed  to 
Clark  County  High  School  at  the  time  of  "Jim's" 
graduation.  They  also  worked  closely  with  their 
father  on  the  ranch  during  their  growing  up  years. 

George,  Afton  and  their  boys  moved  to 
Dubois  in  1940;  in  1951  the  wool  market  strengthened 
bringing  $1 .00  per  pound,  which  allowed  them  enough 
money  to  build  a  new  home.  During  these  years, 
George,  Afton  and  the  boys  worked  hard  at  building 
and  improving  their  operation.  They  were  raising  dry 
farm  wheat  and  barley  and  continually  improving  their 
range  land,  spraying  sagebrush,  and  planting  better 
types  of  grasses  to  support  growing  numbers  of 
livestock.  George  was  honored  for  this  work  in  1961 
when  he  received  the  Idaho  Grassman  of  the  Year 
award.  He  was  also  honored  for  outstanding 
achievement  in  raising  sheep  in  1964,  when  he  was 
presented  with  a  plaque  and  a  grant  of  $2,000  in  a 
ceremony  at  the  Tavern  on  the  Green  in  Central  Park, 
New  York.  While  in  New  York  City  they  toured  the 
1964-1965  World's  Fair  and  many  other  places  of 
interest  in  the  city.    Several  times  their  excursions 
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were  interrupted  by  the  Civil  Rights  demonstrations. 

George  and  Afton  decided  the  money  he 
received  would  be  best  spent  by  helping  others  enter 
the  livestock  industry,  so  they  donated  $1,200  to  the 
University  of  Idaho  to  establish  a  scholarship  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture  for  a  student  from  Southeastern 
Idaho  majoring  in  Animal  Husbandry.  The  remaining 
$800  went  toward  building  a  cabin  at  the  4-H  camp  in 
Alpine.  George  was  an  avid  rodeo  fan  and  competitor 
all  his  life.  One  well  remembered  rodeo  was  held  in 
Kilgore  in  1921.  George  and  his  brother  "Hop"  had 
three  horses  named  Dude,  Tumbler,  and  Lucky.  They 
competed  in  and  won  the  horse  racing  and  relay  races. 
George  also  competed  in  several  of  the  other  events, 
including  calf  roping.  The  day  was  capped  off  with 
an  open  air  dance  in  the  pines.  George  was  well 
known  for  his  calf  roping  abilities  and  won  many 
competitions  with  his  left  handed  roping  skills. 

A  humorous  memory  from  George's  life 
involved  a  monkey,  of  all  things.  Dude  Keeney,  who 
herded  sheep  for  Denning  and  Clark  had  a  pet 
monkey,  who  was  fond  of  sourdough.  After  raiding 
the  sourdough  supply  in  Dude's  camp,  the  monkey 
escaped  to  one  of  George's  camps.  He  did  his  deed  of 
getting  into  the  sourdough  here  also.  After  he  escaped 
capture  in  the  camp,  George  decided  he  would  rope 
him.  As  George  threw  out  the  rope  to  capture  the 
monkey,  it  surprised  George  by  catching  the  rope  and 
running  up  it  onto  George's  shoulder.  It  was  probably 
the  easiest  roping  he  had  ever  done.  The  monkey  was 
then  returned  safely  to  his  owner. 

George  and  Afton  began  retiring  gradually 
from  their  family  operation,  though  always  retained  an 
active  part.  They  began  traveling  to  Arizona  in  their 
trailer  to  escape  the  cold  Idaho  winters,  and  spent  a  lot 
of  happy  hours  together  -  with  their  families  in  the 
summer  at  Henry's  Lake. 

George  passed  away  January  12,  1970,  in 
Idaho  Falls.  Luther  Squires  spoke  the  following  at 
George's  funeral,  which  sums  up  the  life  of  a  great 
man:  George  was  a  part  of  a  generation  many  of 
whom  have  passed  on  or  who  are  nearing  the  end  of 
this  life's  span.  His  generation  had  the  qualities  to 
sacrifice,  face  hardship,  overcome  disappointments 
and  live  within  their  means.  They  are  responsible  for 
the  progress  and  abundance  that  we  now  enjoy  in  this 
great  state.  I  refer  to  this  group  as  people  whose 
qualities  and  accomplishments  were  such  that  their 


mold  will  not  be  duplicated. 

AFTON  LAIRD  THOMAS 

On  March  12,  1903,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Afton 
was  born  to  Edward  and  Annie  Ellen  McKean  Laird, 
the  third  of  twelve  children.  Afton's  father,  along 
with  his  brothers  Joe  and  James  and  their  father, 
Edward,  came  to  Island  Park  in  1904  to  run  their 
sheep.  The  large  family  had  to  stay  in  Salt  Lake  City 
until  summer  rolled  around.  Then,  Afton's  mother 
put  her  flock  on  the  Yellowstone  Special  and  headed 
north.  They  would  have  a  private  compartment  with 
seats  that  folded  down  into  beds.  They  would  board 
the  train  at  night  and  then  play  card  games  of  Pit  or 
Flinch.  By  8  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  family 
would  pile  off  the  train  in  Big  Springs  where  their 
father  would  be  waiting  in  a  white-topped  buggy. 

The  family  would  spend  the  summer  in  Island 
Park  helping  their  father  with  the  sheep.  There  was 
a  constant  battle  against  ticks.  The  sheep  would  be 
run  through  a  dipping  vat,  a  long  narrow  chamber 
four  or  five  feet  deep,  filled  with  water  and 
insecticides.  The  sheep  would  have  to  jump  into  it 
and  they  would  have  to  duck  their  heads  into  the  water 
too. 

There  were  always  dogs  around  the  camp  at 
Twin  Creeks  so  large  predators  were  not  a  problem  in 
the  camp,  but  small  creatures  were.  Afton  was 
terrified  of  mice.  She  always  said  she  would  rather 
meet  a  bear  than  a  mouse  anyday! 

By  1914,  Afton's  mother  had  tired  of  raising 
the  children  on  her  own  most  of  the  year.  The  family 
left  the  comfort  of  the  city  and  moved  to  Dubois, 
where  her  father  worked  a  dry  farm  between  his  sheep 
running  interludes. 

Their  house  had  no  electricity  or  water,  and 
coal  oil  lights  were  used  to  light  the  house.  Water 
was  hauled  out  of  Beaver  Creek  to  drink,  wash  and 
bathe  in.  All  the  comforts  they  enjoyed  in  Salt  Lake 
were  gone.  Eventually  they  were  able  to  purchase  a 
house  in  Camas  with  two  rooms  and  brought  it  up  to 
Dubois.  Eventually  a  city  water  system  was  installed 
and  then  Afton's  family  enjoyed  the  first  tub  and 
bathroom  in  Dubois.  Carbide  lights  in  the  ceiling  that 
gave  off  a  good  white  light  followed. 

The  routine  life  of  Dubois  was  broken  by  an 
occasional  shopping  trip  to  Idaho  Falls.  In  the  early 
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days  there  was  a  two  track  road.  They  would  travel 
as  far  as  Roberts  the  first  day  and  stay  overnight.  The 
road  was  so  sandy  they  would  often  get  stuck  by 
Hamer.  The  second  day  of  traveling  would  end  in 
Idaho  Falls  with  a  full  week  of  shopping  ahead  before 
the  return  to  Dubois  was  made.  There  were  only  two 
stores  in  Dubois,  and  they  didn't  have  many  clothes, 
so  shopping  for  12  children's  clothing  was  a  major 
undertaking. 

Dubois,  in  Afton's  time,  was  a  lot  different 
than  what  it  is  today.  The  town  was  all  located  on  the 
east  side  of  Beaver  Creek.  There  was  the  Miller  and 
Pyke  that  sold  machinery  and  just  about  everything 
else.  There  was  the  Fremont  Cash  Store  with  a 
blacksmith  shop  out  back  run  by  an  Irishman  named 
Joe  Pollock.  Lillian  Hunter  ran  a  hat  shop  and  Mr. 
Funk  ran  the  barber  shop.  The  old  Reynolds  Hotel 
still  stands  in  Dubois  and  Roy  Matsumura  ran  the 
butcher  shop. 

Afton  attended  the  first  school  in  Dubois 
located  near  the  Tom  Mitchell  home,  where  there 
were  separated  class  rooms.  She  then  went  on  to  the 
new  school,  which  is  the  present  high  school. 

Although  there  wasn't  much  time  for  vacations 
for  Afton's  family,  an  occasional  trip  to  Yellowstone 
was  made.  During  the  dry  summer  of  1919  there 
wasn't  quite  as  much  work  to  be  done  on  the  farm  so 
the  family  made  plans  to  visit  the  park.  This  was  a 
special  trip  for  Afton  because  her  soon  to  be  husband 
George  Thomas  and  his  family  went  along.  Afton's 
sister,  "Toot"  was  dating  George's  twin  brother  "Hop" 
at  the  time.  There  was  magic  on  this  trip  because 
Hop  married  Toot  in  1920,  and  on  December  14, 
1922,  George  and  Afton  were  married. 

After  honeymooning  in  Idaho  Falls  they 
moved  into  a  two-room  shack  up  Middle  Creek  where 
they  homesteaded  360  acres.  This  meant  Afton  was 
back  to  fighting  her  most  feared  creatures,  mice!  She 
threatened  George  that  if  he  didn't  fix  the  mouse 
holes,  she  would  go  home  to  her  mother.  Of  course, 
the  holes  got  fixed  and  Afton  stayed.  She  would  ride 
everyday  with  George  on  the  range  keeping  the  cows 
off  the  poison.  It  was  hard  work,  but  she  would 
rather  do  that  than  stay  in  the  house  with  the  threat  of 
mice  in  the  area. 

In  the  fall  they  moved  to  lower  Medicine 
Lodge  where  they  rented  a  home.  Here  they  had  to 
pack  water  for  their  use  from  the  creek.    When  the 


house  they  were  renting  was  sold,  they  purchased  a 
two  room  house  in  Dubois  and  moved  it  out  to  the 
Thomas  ranch. 

After  Afton's  father  had  given  George  a  few 
bum  lambs  one  year,  George  became  interested  in 
raising  sheep.  He  went  on  to  purchase  many  more 
Columbia  and  Rambouillet  sheep  to  build  his  herd  to 
over  900  ewes. 


"Bill"  Thomas  &  "Bob"  Thomas 
holding  ".lim"  Thomas 

Afton  and  George  had  three  sons,  Robert  L. 
"Bob",  William  "Bill"  and  James  "Jim".  "Bob" 
married  Reba  Edie  and  ranches  in  Salmon.  "Bill" 
married  Edna  Frederiksen  and  was  foreman  on  the 
Garrett  ranch  in  Medicine  Lodge  for  22  years.  "Jim" 
married  Donna  Stoddard  and  now  lives  in  Dubois, 
where  he  and  "Bill"  now  run  their  father's  cattle  and 
farming  operations. 

Afton  worked  hand  in  hand  with  her  husband 
with  the  operation  throughout  their  lives.  Afton  was 
proud  when  George  was  voted  Idaho  Grassman  of  the 
Year  and  was  presented  with  the  Ford  Farm 
Efficiency  Award  in  1964.  They  were  able  to  take  a 
most  memorable  trip  to  New  York  from  this  award. 

After  enjoying  a  good  year  from  the  sale  of 
their  $1.00  per  pound  wool,  George  and  Afton  were 
able  to  build  a  new  brick  home  in  Dubois.  They  then 
were  able  to  enjoy  the  comfort  they  deserved  from  all 
their  hard  work. 

As  George  and  Afton  gradually  retired  they 
began  to  enjoy  traveling  to  Arizona  in  the  winters. 
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The  summers  were  spent  enjoying  many  times  with 
their  families  at  Henry's  Lake. 

George  passed  away  in  January,  1970,  leaving 
Afton  to  carry  on  alone.  She  still  consulted  with 
"Bill"  and  "Jim"  with  the  running  of  the  operation 
George  and  she  had  established.  She  took  up  the 
hobby  of  oil  painting  and  spent  many  hours  of 
enjoyment  painting  the  scenes  she  had  enjoyed  in  her 
life.  She  also  became  an  avid  supporter  of  her  seven 
grandchildren's  activities.  She  could  always  be  seen 
at  a  rodeo  or  a  basketball  game  cheering  them  on! 
Afton  also  enjoyed  traveling  on  the  Senior  Citizen  Bus 
and  their  other  activities.  She  and  her  sister-in-law, 
Hazel,  could  often  be  found  either  walking  around 
Dubois  or  taking  a  drive  in  the  evenings. 

Afton  passed  away  in  Salmon,  Idaho, 
December  6,  1984.  She  had  spent  her  last  year  in 
Salmon  where  she  was  close  to  her  oldest  son,  "Bob" 
and  his  family,  and  was  able  to  spend  time  with  and 
enjoy  her  three  great-grandchildren. 

Afton  was  a  strong  pioneer  of  Clark  County 
and  contributed  to  it's  history  in  many  ways. 

COMPILED  BY  CONNI  THOMAS  OWEN 


GERALD  WAYLETT  AND  JEAN 
ELLIS  THOMAS 


Gerald  &  .lean 

Daughters.  Peggy  lean.  Marianne 

1982 


Viva   Jean 
January  27,    1920. 


Ellis   was   born   in   Idaho   Falls 
She  went  to  school  in  Idaho  Falls 


and  at  the  small  one-room  schoolhouse  on  Warm 
Creek—north  of  the  Frank  Sullivan  ranch.  The  Warm 
Creek  school  was  a  small  log  cabin  from  an  old  dry 
farm  in  the  area.  This  was  an  unincorporated  county 
school.  The  cabin,  an  ex-dry  farmer's  cabin,  was 
owned  by  Frank  Sullivan,  whose  two  sons,  Tom  and 
Franklin,  also  attended  the  school.  The  railroad 
company  had  to  help  with  the  expenses  of  moving 
because  it  was  in  a  railroad  district,  although  the 
closest  train  was  in  Dubois.  The  usual  school 
population  was  6  (4  from  the  Ellis  family  and  2  from 
the  Sullivan  family).  One  year  some  other  families 
moved  into  the  area  raising  the  school  enrollment  to 
12. 

Jean  is  the  daughter  to  Mack  Stalker  and  Mary 
Gertrude  Lidy  Ellis.  Her  family  owned  the  Crooked 
Creek  ranch  in  Clark  County.  She  has  one  sister, 
Lois  Hawker  of  Monteview,  Idaho,  and  three  brothers 
(Weldon  Ellis,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  Robert  Ellis, 
Monteview,  Idaho  and  Lamar  Ellis,  Idaho  Falls.  A 
baby,  Maxine,  died  shordy  after  birth). 

When  Jean  had  finished  the  third  grade,  she 
moved  with  the  family  to  a  ranch.  At  that  time  the 
family  address  was  Winsper,  Idaho,  as  Mrs.  Winsper 
was  postmistress  of  a  Winsper  Post  Office  15-20  miles 
away.   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winsper  also  had  a  small  store. 

The  Winsper 's  daughter,  Marion,  was  married 
to  Jean's  uncle  Frank  Sullivan,  who  was  one  of 
Gertie's  mother's  half  brothers. 

Jean  completed  the  10th  grade  at  Warm 
Creek,  then  went  to  high  school  in  Idaho  Falls.  Here 
she  boarded  with  her  mother's  sister,  Margaret  Lingo 
and  family.  After  completing  high  school  she  entered 
the  Southern  Branch  of  the  University  of  Idaho  at 
Pocatello  (now  Idaho  State  University).  After 
graduation  with  a  teacher's  certificate  in  1940,  and 
summer  school  in  California,  she  taught  school  at 
Preston  and  Pocatello,  Idaho.  During  WW  II  she  also 
worked  after  school  hours  at  the  Air  Base  in  Pocatello, 
Idaho. 

Gerald  Waylett  Thomas  was  born  on  the  ranch 
on  Medicine  Lodge  Creek,  Small,  Idaho.  He  is  the 
son  of  Daniel  Waylett  Thomas  and  Mary  (Evans) 
Thomas.  His  five  brothers  are:  Daniel  Evans  Thomas, 
Alaska  and  Ronan,  Montana,  Byron  K.  Thomas  of 
Longview,  Texas,  William  H.  Thomas  of  Alemeda, 
California,  Walter  J.  Thomas  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
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and  John  F.  Thomas  of  Cordova,  Alaska. 

Gerald  went  to  school  for  the  first  11  grades 
at  Medicine  Lodge  (School  District  24).  This  school, 
with  3  teachers,  normally  offered  only  10  grades. 
However,  in  1934,  there  were  6  regular  students  in 
the  10th  grade  with  no  place  to  go  without  leaving  the 
community.  Consequently,  the  School  Board  decided 
to  hold  an  extra  year  of  classes.  Gerald  and  Daniel 
were  in  this  class—both  having  started  first  grade 
together. 

Mrs.  Thomas  then  decided  to  take  the  boys  to 
California  to  finish  high  school.  Robert  Chastain  was 
in  the  same  class  at  Medicine  Lodge  and  his  parents 
asked  Mrs.  Thomas  to  take  Robert  with  her  to 
California.  Consequently,  she  loaded  up  a  car  and 
trailer  and  took  half  of  the  Medicine  Lodge  1 1th  grade 
class  to  Pasadena,  where  they  graduated  from  high 
school  at  John  Muir  Tech. 

After  a  summer  back  on  the  farm,  the  Thomas 
family  returned  to  California  where  Gerald  and  Daniel 
completed  the  Associate  of  Arts  degree. 

During  the  summers  while  in  college  and 
following  graduation,  Gerald  was  employed  by  the 
Salmon  and  Targhee  National  Forests.  He  was 
working  for  the  Forest  Service  when  the  Japanese 
bombed  Pearl  Harbor.  Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  war 
he  joined  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  entered  the  Aviation 
Cadet  training  program. 

During  WW  II,  Gerald  flew  a  Torpedo  plane 
(  Grumman  Avenger-TBM  )  from  three  aircraft 
carriers  --  the  USS  RANGER,  the  USS  BUNKER 
HILL,  and  the  USS  ESSEX.  He  was  awarded  three 
Distinguished  Flying  Crosses,  two  Air  Medals  and  the 
Presidential  Unit  Citation. 

Jean  and  Gerald  were  married  on  the  Naval 
Air  Station,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  on  June  2,  1945. 
In  September  of  that  year,  Gerald  received  a  discharge 
and  he  and  Jean  returned  to  Idaho. 

From  1946-1950  the  Thomas  family  lived  in 
St.  Anthony  and  Rexburg,  Idaho,  while  Gerald 
worked  for  the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Service  as 
Range  Conservationist  and  Work  Unit  Conservationist. 
Two  children  were  born  during  this  period  ~  David 
Gerald,  November  19,  1946,  and  Peggy  Jeane,  March 
20,  1949  . 

In  February,  1950,  Gerald  and  Jean  made  a 
4-wheel  trailer  out  of  their  old  Model  A  Ford,  bought 
a  Studebaker  to  pull  the  trailer,  and  moved  the  family 


to  College  Station,  Texas,  where  Gerald  became  a 
graduate  student  in  Range  Science.  He  received  the 
MS  in  1951  and  the  Ph.  D.  in  1954,  while  working  on 
the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Range  and  Forestry. 
The  third  child,  Marianne,  was  born  on  March  30, 
1953. 

Texas  A&M  promoted  Dr.  Thomas  through 
the  faculty  ranks  to  Research  Coordinator  for  the 
Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  In  1958,  he 
was  named  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agricultural 
Sciences  at  Texas  Tech  University. 

During  Dr.  Thomas'  tenure  at  Texas  Tech  he 
had  additional  short-term  assignments  as  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Center  of  the  International  Center  for 
Arid  and  Semi-arid  Land  Studies  (ICASALS)  and 
Acting  Executive  Vice-President. 

New  Mexico  State  University  employed  Dr. 
Thomas  as  President  in  August,  1970.  He  served  in 
that  capacity  until  his  retirement  in  1984.  As  the  wife 
of  a  Dean  and  University  President,  Jean  Thomas  has 
been  very  involved  and  active  in  university  and 
community  affairs.  She  received  the  Regents  Medal 
for  service  in  1984. 

Dr.  Thomas  has  maintained  a  special  interest 
in  world  food  problems,  environmental  issues,  and 
natural  resource  management.  This  interest,  and  his 
professional  training  in  range  science,  has  taken  Dr. 
Thomas  on  assignments  with  government  and  private 
industry  to  over  50  different  countries  of  the  world. 
He  was  appointed  by  President  Ford  as  a  Charter 
Member  of  the  Board  for  International  Food  and 
Agricultural  Development  (BIFAD),  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

Dr.  Thomas  is  co-author  of  the  books,  Food 
and  Fiber  for  a  Changing  World  and  In  Celebration  of 
the  Teacher.  He  has  over  200  other  professional 
publications,  chapters  in  several  books,  including  the 
1987  Yearbook  of  Agriculture.  Dr.  Thomas  organized 
the  New  Mexico  State  University  "Pioneers"  and 
serves  as  the  first  President  of  this  organization  for 
long-term  employees  of  NMSU. 

In  1984,  New  Mexico  State  University  named 
a  one  million  dollar  Chair  in  focxl  production  and 
natural  resources  in  his  honor  and,  in  1988,  designated 
the  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  building  as  the 
"Gerald  Thomas  Hall". 

During  the  past  four  years.  Dr.  Thomas  has 
served  as  consultant  to  the  Consortium  for 
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International  Development,  several  universities,  and 
USAID.  He  is  Chairman  of  the  External  Evaluation 
Panel  for  the  Small  Ruminant  Collaborative  Research 
Program  with  field  locations  in  Kenya,  Indonesia, 
Peru  and  Morocco.  He  recentiy  chaired  two  national 
task  forces  on  "Environment  and  Natural  Resources: 
Strategies  for  Sustainable  Agriculture".  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Research  Advisory  Committee  for  die 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development. 

Dr.  Thomas  serves  on  tiie  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  United  New  Mexico  Financial  Corporation,  The 
United  New  Mexico  Bank  at  Las  Cruces,  tiie  New 
Mexico  State  Board  of  Education,  Training 
Partnerships,  Inc.  of  Denver,  Colorado,  New  Mexico 
Farm  and  Ranch  Heritage,  and  several  other  state  and 
national  committees. 

Other  Activities 

Board  Member  or  former  Board  Member: 

Winrock  International  Livestock  Research  and 
Training  Center  Littie  Rock,  Arkansas;  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  Board,  Dallas  (El  Paso  Branch); 
Board  for  International  Food  &  Agricultural 
Development,  AID;  National  Forest  System  Advisory 
Committee,  USDA;  State  Advisory  Committee, 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  USDI;  Executive 
Committee,  National  Association  of  State  Universities 
and  Land-Grant  Colleges;  Mountain  Bell  Telephone 
Company;  Association  of  Western  Universities; 
Governor's  Commission  on  Higher  ED;  New  Mexico 
State  Board  of  Education;  New  Mexico  First,  Santa 
Fe,  New  Mexico;  Training  Partnerships,  Inc.,  Denver, 
Colorado;  West  Texas  Water  Institute;  Society  for 
Range  Management. 

Some  Selected  Awards: 

Honorary  Degree:  University  of  Asuncion, 
Paraguay,  SA,  1977;  Man  of  the  Year  in  Service  to 
Agriculture:  Progressive  Farmer,  1981;  Fiftietii 
Anniversary  Medal  of  the  Federal  Land  Banks  for 
"Outstanding  Contributions  to  American  Agriculture", 
1968;  Alumni  Hall  of  Fame:  University  of  Idaho, 
1977;  Distinguished  Service  to  Agriculture,  N.M. 
Farm  &  Livestock  Bureau,  1975;  Honorary  American 
Farmer,  Future  Farmers  of  America,  1977;  State  4- 
H  Award,  Texas,  1968  Public  Service  Award,  State  of 
New  Mexico,  1983;  Distinguished  Service  to 
International   Agriculture,   AUSUDIAP,    1984;   Paul 


Harris  Fellow:  Las  Cruces  Rotary  Club. 

Dr.  Gerald  W.  Thomas,  President  Emeritus, 

New  Mexico  State  University 

BOOKS: 

In  Celebration  of  the  Teacher.  Co-authored 
with  Donald  Ferguson  .  NMSU  Centennial  Publication 
No.  1,  1987;  Food  and  Fiber  for  a  Changing 
World.  Co-authored  with  Samuel  Curl  and  William 
F.  Bennett.  Interstate.  Revised  Edition,  1987; 
Progress  and  Change  in  the  Agricultural  Industry. 
Co-authored  with  Samuel  Curl  and  William  F. 
Bennett.  Kendall/Hunt  Publishing  Company,  Dubuque, 
Iowa.  Revised  Edition,  1973. 

CHAPTERS  IN  BOOKS: 

"American  Land  as  a  Global  Resource."  In 
1987  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  USDA;  "Water: 
Critical  and  Evasive  Resource  on  Semi-Arid  Lands  . 
"  In  Water  and  Water  Policy  in  World  Food  Supplies. 
Texas  A&M  University  Press,  1987;  "Range 
Management,"  with  Carlton  Herbel.  In  Conservation 
of  Natural  Resources,  edited  by  Tyler  Miller. 
Belmont,  Cal:  Wadsworth  Publishing  Co., 
1989.; "Achievement  in  Environmental  Sciences, 
Including  Ecology  and  Range  Management,"  with 
Charles  Reith,  from  Sundaggers  to  Space  Exploration. 
New  Mexico  Academy  of  Science  and  Sigma  Xi, 
Albuquerque:  UNM  Press,  1986;  "Livestock 
Production  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa:  Pastoralists  Caught 
in  a  Fragile  Environment.  "  Beef  Cattie  Science 
Handbook  Vol.  20.  Westview  Press,  1984;  "Energy 
Flow  for  Agricultural  Ecosystems  in  Desert 
Environments."  Advances  in  Desert  and  Arid  Land 
Technology  and  Development  Vol.  1.  London: 
Harwood  Academic  Publishers,  1979;  "Social  and 
Ecological  Implications  of  Water  Importation  into  Arid 
Lands.  Arid  Lands  in  Perspective.  Tucson:  University 
of  Arizona  Press,  1969;  "The  Role  of  Agriculture. 
Values  and  Choices  in  the  Development  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin.  Tucson:  University  of  Arizona 
Press,  1978. 

SELECTED  PUBLICATIONS 

"Forces    Shaping    Range    Management. 
Rangelands  Vol  .  9,  No.  5,  October,  1987;  "Overview 
of  tile  Range  Resource.   "In  USDA  National  Range 
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Conference  Proceedings,  Oklahoma  City,  November, 
1Q85;  "  In  the  Interests  of  National  Conservation  and 
the  Livestock  Industry."  In  Proceedings  of  the 
National  Celebration:  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act.  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
USDI,  Grand  Junction,  Colorado,  July,  1984;  "New 
Horizons  for  International  Development:  University 
Involvement."  In  Proceedings  of  the  Presidential 
Symposium,  Consortium  for  International 
Development.  Utah  State  University,  July  1983; 
"Range  Livestock  Projects  in  Africa:  An 
Introduction."  Occasional  Paper  No.  CID/01/85, 
Consortium  for  International  Development,  University 
of  Wyoming,  August,  1985.  "Range  Livestock 
Production  in  China."  In  Proceedings  of  the 
International  Symposium,  Consortium  for  International 
Development,      NMSU,     March,      1983;  "The 

Sahelian/Sudanian  Zones  of  Africa:  Profile  of  a 
Fragile  Environment.  "  A  report  to  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  September,  1980.  NMSU  Tech.  Info. 
Publication  001-81;  "The  Ecology  of  Food  Production 
and  Distribution:  Pressures  on  the  Environment."  In 
Proceedings  of  the  International  Agricultural 
Symposium,  Ezra  Taft  Benson  Institute,  Brigham 
Young  University,  March,  1986;  "The  Ecological 
Aspects  of  Animal  Protein,"  with  Leon  Hopkins. 
Nutrition  Today,  Vol.  18,  No.  4,  July/August,  1983; 
"The  Nutritional  Aspects  of  Animal  Protein 
Consumption,"  with  Leon  Hopkins.  Nutrition  Today, 
Vol.  19,  No.  1,  Jan/Feb,  1984;  "An  Ecological 
Examination  of  the  Multiple-Use  Concept  on  Range 
Lands.  "  AAAS  Annual  Meeting,  1979.  In  Western 
Wildlands,  University  of  Montana  Press,  1979; 
"Rangeland  -  The  Unrecognized  Resource  in  World 
Food  Production  Systems.  "  In  Proceedings  of  the 
International  Rangeland  Congress,  1978;  "Resources 
for  Food  and  Living:  Sacrificed  by  Default?"  Journal 
of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  33:  5,  1978. 

COMPILED  BY  GERALD  WAYLETT  THOMAS 


WILLIAM  HENRY  AND  ANNIE  LAURIE 
ELLIS  THOMAS 

Annie  Laurie  Ellis,  was  born  to  J.D.  and 


"Bill"  Maxwell.  Roy  Laird  holding. 

Laird  Maxwell.  Phyllis  Laird  holding 

Letitia  Maxwell.  Henry  Thomas  & 

Valeria  Maxwell 

Elizabeth  Jane  Schopp  May  18,  1889  at  Small,  Idaho. 
Annie  grew  up  living  as  neighbors  of  her  husband  to 
be,  the  William  Henry  Thomas  family. 

By  1890,  three  Welsh  families  occupied  lower 
Medicine  Lodge  ~  near  the  sinks  of  Medicine  Lodge. 
The  Thomas',  Daniels,  and  Ellis  families  homesteaded 
that  area  immediately  north  of  the  present  Highway  22 
and  west  of  the  new  Medicine  Lodge  road  where  it 
meets  with  Highway  22,  by  the  creek.  Benjamin 
Thomas  patented  his  land  on  March  18,  1914,  but 
occupied  it  much  earlier.  David  Daniels  homesteaded 
a  quarter  section  between  Thomas  and  Ellis.  He 
patented  this  land  October  28,  1889.  J.D.  had 
patented  the  quarter  section  west  of  David  Daniels 
April  5,  1890. 

Annie  Laurie  married  the  neighbor  boy,  W. 
Henry  Thomas,  on  September  3,  1907.  Henry  was 
the  oldest  son  of  Benjamin  and  Matilda  Thomas.  He 
was  born  August  9,  1882.  Henry's  parents  were  first 
generation  American  born.  Benjamin  was  born  in  July 
of  1857,  while  Matilda,  his  wife,  was  born  in  March 
of  1860.  All  four  of  their  parents  were  born  in 
Wales. 

There  is  a  second  Thomas  connection  in  the 
J.D.  Ellis  family.  Benjamin  Thomas'  second  oldest 
son  was  Daniel  Thomas,  born  in  September  of  1892. 
He  had  a  son  Gerald  Thomas,  who  married  Jean  Ellis, 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Mack  Ellis,  who  in  turn  was 
a  son  born  to  J.D.  Ellis.  At  that  period,  the  Welsh 
families  were  not  so  inbred  with  other  British  peoples 
in  this  part  of  Idaho  and  Utah. 
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Annie  Ellis  Thomas 

Annie  and  Henry  had  one  child,  Phyllis  Letitia 
Thomas,  who  was  born  August  2,  1908.  Phyllis's 
middle  name,  Letitia  "Tish,"  was  given  to  her  in 
rememberance  of  Henry's  younger  sister  by  that 
name.   She  was  born  November  of  1887. 

Phyllis  married  Royal  M.  Laird  of  Dubois, 
and  still  operates  their  sheep  ranch  in  Dubois. 

Annie  later  divorced  Henry  and  was  to  be 
married  two  more  times.  Her  second  marriage  was  to 
a  man  named  John  Pederson,  and  her  third  marriage 
was  to  William  H.  Bailey.  Neither  of  the  two  latter 
marriages  were  to  produce  children. 

Annie  Laurie  lived  in  Portland,  Oregt)n, 
during  her  last  years,  and  died  there  May  26,  1949. 
She  was  buried  in  Idaho  Falls. 

Henry  passed  away  December  7,  1961,  and 
was  buried  in  Dubois. 

COMPILED  BY  EUGENE  ELLIS 


REES  W.  AND  HAZEL 
ARRINGTON  THOMAS 

My  parents,  Rees  Waylett  and  Hazel  Vera 
Arrington  Thomas  were  former  Clark  County 
residents  of  Small,  Idaho. 

Hazel,  as  a  young  girl,  wanted  to  come  to 
Idaho  to  visit  a  friend  and  former  neighbor  Mary 
Evans  Thomas.    This  she  did  in  March  of  1919  when 
she  came  west  by  train.    At  the  Dubois  Train  Depot 
she  was  met  in  Dubois  by  Dan  and  Mary  Evans 
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Rtfse  &  Ha/el 

Thomas.  Her  tlrst  site  of  the  beautiful  mountains  \Ji 
snow  on  them  was  a  thrill  she  always  cherished,  tr 
trip  on  to  Medicine  Lodge  was  by  horse  and  sleigh  is 
the  roads  were  drifted  full  oi'  snow. 

Hazel  s(xm  met  a  young  Medicine  Lo  e 
cowNw,  by  the  name  o(  Rees  Thomas.  They  beci  e 
husband  and  wife  on  September  2,  1919.  when  ty 
were  married  in  Idaho  Falls. 

They  made  their  first  home  at  the  Benja  n 
Thomas  ranch  on  Medicine  Unige.  Rees'  dad  d 
pa.s.sed  away  when  he  was  but  fourteen  years  old  d 
his  mother  still  lived  on  the  ranch  at  the  time. 

Hazel  was  born  in  Kirwin,  Kaasas,  Octo  r 
18.  1894.  the  daughter  of  William  D.  and  Mary  A  e 
Chandler  Arringtt)n.  She  attended  a  country  sch)l 
called  Fairview,  near  Stockton.  Kaasas.  Shegrewp 
with  five  brothers  and  three  sisters. 

Rees  was  born  September  16,  1893,  at  Mai  , 
the  son  of  Benjamin  D.  and  Mathilda  Waylett  Thoir;. 
He  attended  sch(H)l  at  lower  Medicine  Lodge,  near  3 
ranch. 

He  became  engaged  in  farming  and  ranch? 
at  the  family  ranch  at  an  early  age,  and  was  a 


Hazel 
1913 
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i  rtectionist;  he  also  enjoyed  training  horses.  The  Hfe 
hved  for  was  ranch  work  and  his  family.     Rees 
jent  much  time  in  the  high  poled  round  corral  at  the 
■  lomas  ranch  with  their  horses. 
(  Medicine  Lodge  was  his  home  for  72  years, 

Ifore  moving  to  Rosehurg,  Oregon,  in  1965,  where 
1  and  Hazel  spent  a  few  months,  returning  that 
;  Timer  to  Medicine  Lodge. 

Rees  passed  away  in  August  of  197  L  Hazel 
I  itinued  to  live  in  Dubois  near  her  son,  Lynn.  She 
t  eyed  traveling  to  visit  her  other  children,  and  her 
J  ind  children,  and  great  grand  children. 

While  living  in  Dubois  she  took  her  daily 
\  Iks  with  her  sister-in-law,  Afton  Thomas. 

In  1981  Hazel  was  named  as  the  Clark  County 
}  undup  Rodeo  Pioneer  Queen  at  the  age  of  87. 
I         Before  she  passed  away  she  spent  time  with 
fc-  daughters,  Wilma  and  Betty  Lou. 

Bo^h  Rees  and  Hazel  are  buried  in  the  Dubois 
(  metery. 

Dad's  parents,  Benjamin  Daniel  and  Matilda 
/n  Waylett  Thomas  moved  from  Malad,  Idaho,  to 
5  all,  Idaho  to  homestead  property.  Benjamin  was 
t  n  July  22,  1856,  died  in  1903  and  was  buried  in 
tJ  Dubois  cemetery.  Matilda  was  born  March  17, 
1  iO,  and  upon  her  death  was  also  buried  in  Dubois. 

Our  family  consisted  of  three  girls  and  two 
b  s,  Betty  Lou  Thomas  Tipton,  Wilma  Lea  Thomas 
L  :key,  Vera  Marie  Thomas  Compton,  Lynn  Rees 
1  )mas  and  Neil  Thomas. 

t  Betty  Lou  lived  in  Clark  County  from  the  time 
si  was  born,  attending  school  at  Medicine  Lodge  and 
t  lois,  then  moved  to  Pocatello  where  she  went  one 
y  r  to  Idaho  State  University.  From  here  she 
a  nded  Albion  State  Normal  2  years  and  then  worked 
ii  ioise  until  she  joined  the  Navy.  While  in  the  Navy 
si  met  and  married  William  "Bill"  Tipton;  they 
n  de  in  Roseburg,  Oregon. 

Wilma,  as  did  the  rest  of  us,  went  to  school  at 
N  licine  Lodge  and  Dubois,  where  she  graduated 
ft  n  high  school.  After  high  school  she  worked 
a^  ile  at  the  Legion  Cafe  as  a  waitress.  Eventually 
s\  went  job  hunting  in  Boise,  landing  a  job  with 
V  rison  Knudsen  Construction  Co.  as  a  key  punch 
0}  rator.  From  there  she  moved  to  Roseburg, 
0  gon,  going  to  work  for  brother-in-law  "Bill" 
T  on  in  the  insurance  business,  where  she  met  her 
hi  land,  Robert  Luckey.    From  there  they  moved  to 


Eugene,  Oregon,  then  to  Denver,  then  back  to 
Eugene,  where  they  still  reside. 

Neil,  my  only  brother,  was  born  February  21, 
1928,  at  Small.  He  received  his  education  at 
Medicine  Lt)dge,  then  graduated  from  Dubois  high. 
He  worked  on  the  H.R.  "Tuffy"  Webster  ranch,  then 
served  in  the  U.S.  Army  from  1950  to  1952. 

His  lifelong  desire  (to  raise  the  best 
Registered  Herefords)  began  at  home  and  developed 
further  with  "Tuffy." 

He  married  Louise  Bennett,  daughter  of  "Jim" 
and  Kathryn  Bennett,  of  Upper  Medicine  Lodge, 
November  19,  1954  at  Idaho  Falls.  They  lived  on 
Medicine  Lodge  a  short  time  then  eventually  went  to 
work  for  Emmett  Reese  as  herdsman  on  his  purebred 
Hereford  Ranch  near  Salmon,  working  there  8-10 
years.  They  moved  back  to  Dubois,  where  they 
bought  the  house  now  owned  by  Jack  Hensley,  and 
went  to  work  for  "Ren"  Willes  at  the  Dubois  Garage. 
It  wasn't  long  until  his  interest  in  purebred  Herefords 
had  him  looking  for  a  job  again  on  a  ranch,  and 
moving  to  Etna,  California  in  1968.  He  worked  as  a 
manager  for  Beckman  Flying  U.  Neil  became  a 
partner  in  T.D.  Herefords  in  1978,  a  millionaire,  who 
was  just  starting  a  purebred  Hereford  ranch,  in  Etna. 

Neil  and  Louise  were  the  parents  of:  Pam 
Thomas  Spannaus,  Kathy  Thomas  Hayden,  Lauren 
Thomas  Sweezey,  Arend  Thomas  and  Greg  Thomas. 

Neil  passed  away  of  Leukemia  at  the  age  of 
64,  March  23,  1992,  at  his  home  in  Etna.  Burial  was 
in  the  Dubois,  Idaho  Cemetery. 

Vera  Marie  Thomas  Compton  also  began  her 
schooling  at  Medicine  Lodge,  and  graduated  from  the 
Dubois  high  school  in  1949.  While  growing  up,  she 
about  lived  on  a  horse,  and  became  an  expert  rider. 
After  graduation  she  worked  at  various  secretary  jobs, 
one  being  with  Rhule  Leonardson  at  the  Clark  County 
Treasurer's  office  and  at  the  Dubois  Garage. 

She  married  Gene  Compton  of  Idaho  Falls. 
They  reside  in  Denver,  where  she  is  a  computer 
operator.    They  have  two  sons. 

Hazel  liked  to  sew  for  her  family,  making  all 
the  kids  clothes  and  using  her  old  treadle  machine. 
Churning  butter,  baking,  making  cottage  cheese,  were 
just  a  few  of  her  daily  chores  a  mother  was  expected 
to  do  in  the  country.  She  raised  a  garden  and  learned 
to  do  all  her  own  canning  at  the  ranch. 
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^.ux 


Lucy.  Lynn.  Cara  and  Peri 


I,  Lynn  Thomas,  except  for  about  4  years, 
have  spent  my  life  in  Clark  county.  I  went  to  school 
at  Medicine  Lodge  ten  years  and  2  years  at  Dubois 
High,  where  I  graduated. 

At  Medicine  Lodge  the  first  8  years  we  rode 
to  school  in  a  canvas  covered  wagon  which  was 
transferred  to  a  sleigh  in  winter.  Four  years  we  rode 
in  cars.  When  I  started  in  Dubois,  I  drove  back  and 
forth  in  spring  and  fall,  so  I  could  help  with  planting 
and  harvesting;  the  rest  of  the  time  I  stayed  in  Dubois. 
Most  of  2  winters  I  slept  in  a  sheep  camp.  The  rest  of 
the  time  I  lived  in  a  trailer  house. 

Teachers  I  recall  at  the  Medicine  Lodge  school 
included:  1st  grade  Miss  Vera  Murray  and  Frances 
Wilson,  2nd  Miss  Thelma  Hodson,  3rd  and  4th  Phyllis 
Laird  Thomas,  5th  Miss  Egbert,  6th  Lola  Tweedie, 
7th  and  8th  Mr.  Hollister,  Phyllis  Laird,  Myrt 
Leonardson,  Gladys  Lolo.  Freshman  Clarence  Doyle, 
Sophomore  LaMont  Hodges.  My  Junior  and  Senior 
year  teachers  in  Dubois  were:  Jr.  year  -  physics  and 
coach  Supt.  Frank  Miles;  history  and  shop  Mr. 
Sorenson;  English  Miss  Francis;  Typing  Miss  Bechtol 
Miller.  Sr.  year  -  Frank  Miles  Supt,  physics; 
Sorenson  history  and  shop,  coach;  Miss  Francis  for 
English;  and  typing  Miss  Bechtol  Miller. 

I  was  in  various  school  plays  in  grade  school 
as  well  as  the  Senior  Play  in  high  school,  and  a  couple 
of  Spelling  Bees,  one  of  which  I  won.  I  played  short 
stop  and  third  base  on  high  school  team,  while  I  was 
in  the  sixth  grade  at  Medicine  Lodge.  Our  team  won 
several  games  with  Spencer,  Kilgore,  Hamer  and 
came  close  to  scoring  with  Dubois.  (There  were  only 
enough  boys  in  high  school  for  a  team,  so  they  picked 
grade  school  students  for  their  subs.) 


I  played  some  basketball  while  at  Medicine 
Lodge,  but  our  gym  was  poor,  so  we  didn't  do  too 
well.  When  I  was  a  junior  starting  at  Dubois  high  I 
was  placed  on  the  1st  string  varsity  and  the  only  time 
I  sat  on  the  bench  was  one  game  during  a  "Little  5 
Tourney"  with  Dubois,  Roberts,  Kilgore,  Spencer,  and 
Hamer.  There  I  sprained  an  ankle,  and  another  time 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  last  game  we  played  at 
the  "Little  5  Tourney."  I  don't  know  why  I  was 
benched,  but  was  told  it  was  because  I  was  tied  for 
points  with  a  team  mate  the  coach  liked  better. 

We  won  most  of  our  games.  Won  the  "Little 
5  Tourney"  by  2  points  in  3rd  overtime  period  and 
lost  by  2  points  the  next  year  during  the  quarter  I  was 
benched. 

1  think  Play  Day  was  started  while  I  was  in 
grade  school.  I  won  a  blue  ribbon  by  doing  the  most 
chin  ups. 

Quite  often  at  Medicine  Lodge  the  kids  in  the 
class  room  would  each  buy  a  bag  of  peanuts,  and  at  a 
certain  signal  we  would  throw  them  at  the  teacher, 
then  we  would  go  for  a  hike. 

I  remember  three  times  I  got  in  trouble 
skipping  school.  Dewey  Gauchay  and  I  rode  horses  to 
school,  then  during  noon  hour  we  went  for  a  ride. 
Our  teacher,  Mr.  Hollister,  was  pretty  lax  and  allowed 
us  to  do  most  anything.  Another  incident  caused  the 
high  school  students  to  walk  out,  and  they  wouldn't 
come  back  until  the  teacher  was  fired.  Myrt 
Leonardson  was  his  replacement,  and  was  very  strict. 
Anyway,  we  didn't  get  back  to  school  when  noon  was 
over,  so  we  had  some  recesses  taken  away.  Of 
course,  this  made  Dewey  and  I  mad,  so  next  morning 
we  again  rode  our  horses  and  decided  we'd  show  that 
teacher  by  being  late  again,  but  we  would  tell  her  we 
couldn't  get  there  on  time.  This  may  have  worked, 
but  we  waited  till  we  were  late  and  tied  our  horses 
where  the  teacher  could  see  them.  When  we  got  to 
class  we  learned  we  had  lost  all  our  noons  and 
recesses  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Another  time  our  English  literature  class  was 
assigned  to  prepare  a  short  story  to  recite  before  an 
audience  within  6  weeks,  for  a  grade.  Some  of  us 
were  frightened  to  death  at  the  very  thought  of  talking 
before  an  audience,  but  had  memorized  it  anyway. 
When  time  came  for  us  to  give  our  talks,  so  did  the 
movie  "Gone  With  the  Wind"  in  Idaho  Falls.  Five  of 
us  decided  to  go  to  the  movie,  so  we  took  Jean  Laird's 
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Model  A  Ford  roadster  and  left  to  see  Gone  With  The 
Wind. 

Well,  I  got  my  first  F  on  my  report  card, 
however,  the  other  four  got  a  D.  I  was  angry  so  went 
and  asked  Miss  Francis  why.  After  I  told  her  I  had 
my  story  memorized  she  changed  and  gave  me  a  D. 

Not  long  after  this  as  we  were  coming  in  from 
recess,  a  girl,  Delia  Zweifel,  said  something  to  Leland 
Small  he  didn't  like  so  he  picked  up  a  printing  block 
out  of  the  set  and  threw  at  her.  He  missed  and  Mr. 
HoUister  told  him  to  pick  it  up.  Leland  said,  "I'm  not 
getting  paid  for  doing  this  janitor  work."  Mr. 
HoUister  said,  "Leland,  you're  expelled,  you  can  leave 
now."  Leland  said  "okay"  and  left.  During  the 
second  recess  the  high  school  decided  they  wouldn't 
go  back  to  school  until  a  new  teacher  was  hired,  but 
we  7th  and  8th  graders  thought  it  would  be  best  if  we 
went  back.  The  high  school  never  did  come  back 
until  a  new  teacher  as  hired. 

They  really  had  the  right  point  of  thinking 
because  two  thirds  of  the  year  was  over  and  they  had 
learned  practically  nothing.  I  suppose  now  Mr. 
HoUister  would  be  considered  an  alcoholic  as  several 
cases  of  empty  whiskey  bottles  and  a  lot  of  cases  of 
empty  beer  bottles  were  found. 

I  remember  other  schools  such  as  the  old 
Birch  Creek  school  house,  although  I  was  never  in  it 
and  one  on  Warm  Creek  north  of  the  Sullivan  ranch. 
There  was  the  Edie  school,  now  on  George  Whittaker 
property  across  from  the  main  ranch  buildings,  and  an 
old  brick  school  that  sat  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Medicine  Lodge  road  just  before  you  cross  the  creek 
by  the  Holmes  ranch.  The  bricks  for  it  were  made 
east  of  Medicine  Lodge  creek  on  the  old  S.K.  Clark 
place,  now  owned  by  Dean  Shenton. 

One  incident  that  gave  me  a  scare  was  one 
spring  when  Dewey  Gauchay  and  I  were  driving  our 
cars  to  school.  We  went  from  our  homes  to  school  by 
way  of  the  old  graveled  road  that  leads  from  the  Small 
Post  Office  to  Dubois.  When  I  drove  over  the  hill  I 
came  on  Dewey's  car  tipped  over.  He  had  started  to 
walk  and  was  in  pretty  bad  shape.  He  said  his  arm 
and  collar  bone  hurt.  I  got  him  in  my  car  and  drove 
to  Dubois  down  where  the  Lindy  Ross  School  is. 
Located  here  was  the  CCC  camp  and  a  doctor  named 
Heligmann. 

More  incidents  with  one  school  teacher  I've 
talked  some  about,  Mr,  HoUister,  who  lived  with  his 


wife  in  the  old  log  Teacherage  east  of  the  last  brick 
Medicine  Lodge  school.  To  begin  with,  I  think  we  all 
liked  the  man.  He  would  ask  questions  in  class,  then 
answer  them  himself  and  start  off  in  a  tangent  on  some 
story.  He  became  very  lax  in  making  the  kids  mind. 
He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  with  his  head  against  the 
wall  and  dozed  a  lot.  To  leave  the  room  to  go  the  rest 
rooms  outside,  all  we  had  to  do  was  write  our  name 
on  the  board,  and  he  got  so  he  didn't  care  how  many 
of  us  were  out  at  once. 

Some  of  our  parents,  including  my  mother, 
came  to  visit  school.  A  half  dozen  of  us  left  the  room 
anyway  and  went  out  and  visited  the  bus  driver.  Glen 
Garner,  who  stayed  in  the  school  wagon  during  the 
day  until  school  was  out.  When  HoUister  got  us  back 
in  the  classroom  he  told  us  all  the  things  that  were 
going  to  happen  to  us  for  leaving  the  room,  but  as 
soon  as  the  parents  were  gone  he  did  nothing  about  it. 

Only  the  foundation  of  the  last  brick  school  on 
Medicine  Lodge  remains,  but  the  old  log  teacherage  is 
still  being  used  as  a  home  nearby.  This  building  had 
been  moved  to  its  present  location  from  the  J.D.  Ellis 
ranch  where  it  was  formerly  built  and  used  as  a  school 
for  District  24.  I  played  basketball  in  the  schools  of 
Medicine  Lodge,  Spencer,  Kilgore  and  also  Dubois 
before  its  present  gym  was  built  in  1940. 

I  went  one  year  to  the  University  of  Idaho, 
Southern  Branch,  in  Pocatello,  now  ISU,  where  I 
studied  Aircraft  and  engine  mechanics  and  graduated 
from  the  class.  Also  the  Helena  School  of 
Aeronautics  where  I  took  an  advanced  course  in  the 
same  thing,  then  graduated  and  worked  there  for 
awhile. 

In  my  early  teens  I  had  an  ear  infection  called 
mastoid.  Since  they  did  not  have  any  antibiotics,  they 
had  to  do  a  mastoidectomy  where  they  cut  into  the 
honeycomb  bone  behind  your  ear  to  let  the  infection 
out.  I  had  a  draining  ear  and  an  earache  for  over  a 
month  before  this  operation  was  decided  on.  The 
Idaho  Falls  doctors  would  not  do  it.  They  told  mother 
to  take  me  to  Pocatello  to  Dr.  C.  W.  Pond.  I  was 
operated  on  in  the  Saint  Anthony  Mercy  Hospital. 

The  spring  of  1942  I  became  sick  with  the  flu 
and  couldn't  keep  anything  on  my  stomach,  not  even 
water  for  12  days,  loosing  25  pounds.  As  soon  as  I 
was  well  enough  I  went  to  help  "Ben"  Fayle  hay  and 
his  wife,  Bernell  was  such  a  good  cook,  I  gained  back 
the  weight  in  a  couple  of  weeks. 
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The  whole  Medicine  Lodge  community  used 
to  bring  potluck  meals  and  come  to  the  school  house. 
There  was  usually  a  program  or  a  sermon  by  a 
minister,  then  everyone  set  out  their  food  together  and 
we  had  a  feast. 

Our  families  would  always  get  together  for 
holiday  dinners. 

For  a  few  years  in  my  early  childhood  we  had 
an  old  hand  crank  telephone  on  a  party  line  on 
Medicine  Lodge. 

We  heated  our  home  with  wood  mostly  and  a 
little  coal.  It  would  take  dad  and  me  two  days  to  go 
get  a  wagon  load  of  wood  at  Corral  creek.  I  first 
remember  it  was  my  job  to  keep  the  wood  carried  in 
for  the  stove.  On  wash  days  after  the  well  went  bad 
we  hauled  water  in  a  little  red  wagon  in  two  10  gallon 
cans.  We  went  from  the  irrigation  ditch  to  the  wash 
house,  a  distance  of  about  300  yards.  As  soon  as  I 
could  I  was  driving  the  team  while  dad  fed,  and  riding 
horses  bringing  in  the  milk  cows,  and  riding  the  range 
with  dad  at  6  years  of  age  as  far  as  20  miles  away.  I 
soon  was  old  enough  to  bring  in  the  milk  cows  and 
do  some  carpenter  and  mechanic  work  as  I  became  a 
teenager.  I  didn't  learn  to  drive  a  car  until  I  was 
about  15,  because  we  didn't  have  one. 

For  a  while,  I  remember  we  had  water  in  our 
home,  until  the  well  caved  in.  We  never  really  owned 
a  home  with  a  bathroom  until  we  moved  to  Dubois  in 
1955. 

My  family  bought  most  of  their  groceries  at 
the  Pilot  Cash  Store  and  sometimes  at  the  Dubois 
Market  owned  by  Roy  Matsamura.  When  I  was  a 
small  boy,  they  bought  also  at  Pyke's  and  at  Palmer's. 
We  lived  on  a  ranch  and  during  the  great  depression, 
I  guess  we  had  most  anything  we  wanted  to  eat.  We 
had  a  large  garden,  an  orchard  of  apples,  plums, 
pears,  and  currants.  We  also  had  potatoes,  our  milk, 
beef,  pork,  sheep,  geese,  chickens,  turkeys  and  trout 
on  the  ranch.  Nearly  every  morning  the  irrigator 
came  in  with  a  mess  of  fish.  We  raised  all  kinds  of 
grains,  but  sold  cream  to  buy  things  we  needed  money 
for.  We  butchered  beef,  pigs,  sheep  and  sold  to  the 
old  Chinese  Cafe  and  Dubois  Market.  Also  sold  eggs 
and  potatoes  to  the  Pilot  Cash  Store.  Nearly  every 
year  we  sold  beef  to  the  Sheep  Station  employees. 

I  helped  organize  the  Clark  County  Rodeo 
Association  and  was  on  the  board  of  directors.  I 
designed  the  rodeo  arena  when  it  was  built  east  of  the 


railroad  tracks  in  Dubois.  I  personally  made  all  the 
hardware,  such  as  hinges  and  gate  latches.  Some  of 
these  are  still  in  use  at  the  present  rodeo  arena. 

I  love  to  dance  and  go  most  anytime  there  is 
a  dance.  I  had  a  problem  of  being  afraid  of  being 
turned  down,  so  didn't  ask  a  girl  too  often.  I've 
danced  at  school  houses  in  Medicine  Lodge,  Spencer, 
Kilgore,  Dubois,  Hamer,  Roberts,  and  other  places 
such  as  Lidy  Hot  Springs,  Lemons  Lodge,  LDS 
Church,  Army  Civilian  Annex,  Eagles  Hall  in  Fresno, 
California,  Moose  Hall  in  Helena,  Montana,  South  of 
the  boarder  below  Mexicali  about  70  miles  at  Camp 
57. 

The  first  county  activity  was  helping  dad  put 
gravel  on  a  road  with  a  lumber  wagon  or  iron  tired 
wagon  that  had  dump  boards  on  it  which  could  be 
lifted  one  at  a  time,  allowing  the  gravel  to  dump  off. 
The  wagon  was  loaded  by  pulling  a  slip  scraper  up  a 
ramp  with  a  horse  and  dumping  it  on  the  wagon.  This 
was  the  way  people  paid  their  road  or  pole  tax.  I've 
had  no  political  offices  though  some  people  think 
being  County  Road  Foreman  is  political.  I've  worked 
25  years  as  Road  Supervisor.  I  never  took  any  part  in 
politics,  but  when  commissioner  majority  changed  I 
found  myself  no  longer  being  foreman. 

Yes,  I  remember  early  roads  in  this  county 
and  I  directed  building  and  rebuilding  95%  now  in 
service.  There  were  some  very  hard  winters;  I  think 
of  some  that  were  much  harder  through  the  1930's  and 
40's  than  during  the  25  years  I've  been  plowing  them. 
We've  had  some  tough  ones  where  in  one 
circumstance  it  took  a  D-8  Cat  with  a  top  operator  30 
days  to  clean  snow  off  3  miles  of  road. 

I  remember  the  winter  of  1932,  when 
hundreds  of  horses  couldn't  be  reached.  The  snow 
was  so  deep  about  30"  on  the  desert  by  Blue  Creek, 
Lidy's,  and  Reno  ranch.  There  was  no  way  to  bring 
them  in  to  keep  them  from  starving.  For  years  after 
you  could  see  stacks  of  bleached  bones  anywhere  on 
the  range  as  there  were  thousands  of  range  horses 
then. 

We  had  a  lot  of  windy  winters.  It  would  blow 
from  the  north  3  days  without  stopping.  One  winter 
there  was  a  drift  as  high  as  the  eaves  of  the  Medicine 
Lodge  school  house  which  was  20-25  ft.  In  1952  the 
snow  was  very  deep  and  again  in  1964.  One  winter 
we  had  a  November  rain  that  really  soaked  the  ground 
and  it  froze  before  it  snowed.    WTien  spring  thaw 
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came  all  the  snow  later  ran  off  causing  much  road  and 
bridge  damage. 

Early  transportation  was  mostly  saddle  horse, 
team  and  sleigh,  or  by  wagon.  Finally  we  used  an  old 
Model  T  Ford,  then  a  Model  A. 

Some  of  the  early  businesses  in  Dubois  I  recall 
were  the  Miller  and  Pyke  Store,  Fremont  Cash  Store, 
Palmer  Grocery  and  Hardware  Store,  Dubois  Market, 
Garretson  Elevator,  Ellis  Hotel,  Chinese  Restaurant 
where  Sage  Bar  now  is  located,  Theo  Theater  now 
American  Legion  Hall  or  Senior  Citizens  Hall.  Then, 
out  of  town  were  the  Small  store  and  Post  office,  and 
Winsper  store   and  Post  Office. 

When  12  years  old  I  worked  a  team  of  horses 
on  a  buckrake  for  board  and  room  and  $1.00  per  10 
hour  day  for  me,  and  fifty  cents  per  day  for  the  team. 

I  became  acquainted  with  my  wife  while 
working  at  the  Pilot  Cash  Store  when  she  was  going 
to  high  school  at  Dubois. 

We  were  married  November  24,  1950,  at  the 
First  Baptist  church  in  Idaho  Falls,  and  the  marriage 
was  later  solemnized  in  the  Idaho  Falls  LDS  Temple. 

The  first  home  I  owned  is  the  one  I  live  in  at 
185  South  Thomas  Avenue  in  Dubois. 

Several  summers  in  the  late  1930's  we  had 
some  bad  cricket  infestations.  (Mormon  crickets). 
They  were  dusted  with  small  units  carried  by  hand  that 
were  quite  ineffective.  Barrels  of  stove  oil  were  laid 
along  irrigation  ditches  and  the  oil  let  drip,  a  drip  at 
a  time.  This  would  spread  over  the  water,  and  when 
a  swarm  of  crickets  crossed  the  oil,  shut  off  their 
breathing  pores  and  they  died  within  minutes.  They 
weren't  eradicated  until  they  began  scattering  a  bait 
from  airplanes.    I  took  care  of  one  of  those  planes. 

The  summer  of  1935  Medicine  Lx)dge  creek 
nearly  dried  up.  Two  of  the  best  water  rights  were  on 
the  lower  end  of  the  creek  on  the  old  Thomas  ranch 
and  the  old  Ellis  ranch,  then  occupied  by  George 
Wilding,  father  of  "Ben"  Wilding.  The  two  streams 
were  put  together,  pooled,  and  there  was  only  150 
inches  of  water. 

What  I  remember  about  the  good  old  days~I 
think  of  when  I  was  a  kid  and  people  were  so 
neighborly  and  had  time  to  visit  one  another.  (Lynn 
passed  away  Nov  17,  1992,  his  burial  was  in  the 
Dubois  Cemetery.) 

Compiled  by  Lynn  Thomas 

I,   Lucy  Salina  Hatch  Thomas   was  born 


September  24,  1932  at  Tetonia,  Idaho.    My  parents 
were  Dilla  Louise  Rudd  and  Cecil  Joseph  Hatch. 

My  brothers  and  sisters  are  Ray,  Illene 
Flamm,  Ruth  Parker,  Ben  Hatch,  Richard  Hatch,  Jay 
Hatch,  and  Lois  Kneedy. 

My  sister,  Ruth,  lived  in  Dubois  from  1957  to 
1962.  She  was  married  to  Maurice  McKitrick  at  the 
time.  They  lived  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Thomas 
Avenue  in  the  old  Parsonage.  Maurice  sold  clothing 
for  the  Utah  Woolen  Mills.  They  had  five  children, 
Melvin,  David,  Sandra,  Jesse,  and  Bobby. 

I  came  to  Clark  County  in  1946.  I  had 
attended  my  first  ten  grades  in  Teton  Valley  in  Teton 
County,  Idaho.  I  finished  two  years  at  Clark  County 
high  school  and  graduated  in  1950.  Bernice  Jensen  and 
I  lived  in  an  apartment  at  Fred  Powell's  until  I  got 
married  in  1950  and  then  I  traveled  on  the  school  bus 
from  Medicine  Lodge.  Some  of  my  teachers  were 
Miss  Helen  Randall,  who  taught  English.  Mrs. 
Nieworth,  who  taught  typing  and  shorthand.  Some  of 
the  activities  I  participated  in  at  school  were  school 
plays,  basketball,  baseball,  play  day,  skipping  school, 
and  graduation  exercises. 

At  this  time  we  bought  our  groceries  at  the 
Dubois  Market. 

Bernice  and  I  learned  to  ice  skate  on  Beaver 
Creek.  I  fell  down  so  much  my  knees  looked  like  I 
had  fallen  in  the  mud  they  were  so  bruised. 

Some  of  my  hobbies  are  sewing,  gardening, 
reading,  oil  painting,  bicycling,  and  genealogy. 

I  was  on  the  Library  Board  when  the  Book 
Caboose  was  given  to  the  Library  by  the  Railroad. 

I  assisted  in  the  first  remodeling  of  the  Dubois 
LDS  church  working  as  painter,  carpenter,  roofer  or 
whatever  was  needed. 

My  first  job  was  picking  up  potatoes  in  Teton 
Valley  for  3  cents  a  basket.  I  rode  a  boney  nag  ten 
miles  to  get  there  and  back,  when  I  was  twelve  years 
old. 

I  met  Lynn  at  Lemons  Lodge  in  Spencer  in 
1949.    We  were  married  over  a  year  later. 

Our  first  home  was  at  Medicine  Lodge  where 
Lynn  was  farming  with  his  father,  Rees  Thomas,  on 
their  ranch. 

Our  children  included:  Lynette  Marie  Thomas 
Rogers  born  November  9,  1951  in  Saint  Anthony. 
She  attended  school  in  Clark  County  and  graduated  in 
1970.   She  is  now  married  to  Richard  Rogers  and  they 
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live  in  Sumner,  Washington.  They  have  four 
children:  Richard  Cory,  born  Feb.  22,  1971;  Eric 
Todd  born  Jan.  13,  1974;  Nathan  Brant  born  Apr.  11, 
1975  and  Anna  Nicole  born  Aug.  20,  1979. 

Timothy  Thomas  born  October  22,  1954  at  the 
Idaho  Falls  hospital.  He  served  a  mission  for  the  LDS 
Church  in  Rochester,  New  York  Mission  and  also 
attended  Ricks  College.   He  is  now  living  in  Dubois. 

Ronda  Lou  Thomas  born  November  9,  1956 
at  Rexburg.  She  graduated  from  Clark  County  high 
school  in  1975,  then  attended  Boise  State  College. 
She  was  employed  by  Utah  Power  and  Light  Co.  in 
Rexburg,  Idaho.    She  is  now  married. 

Peri  Joe  Thomas  born  June  2,  1959  in  Idaho 
Falls  hospital.  He  graduated  from  Clark  County  high 
school  in  1977.  He  attended  Ricks  College.  He  then 
served  an  LDS  Mission  in  Brussels,  Belguim. 

Cara  Lea  Thomas  born  December  5,  1961,  in 
Rexburg.  She  graduated  from  the  Clark  County  high 
school  in  1980.  She  is  now  married  and  living  in 
Blackfoot,  Idaho. 

During  the  Depression  my  father  would  walk 
five  miles  to  work  and  back  to  work  in  the  fields.  He 
earned  a  $1.00  a  day  to  feed  his  large  family. 

COMPILED  BY  LUCY  HATCH  THOMAS/1980 


TIMOTHY  NEIL  THOMAS 


"Tim" 

I,  Timothy  Neil  Thomas,  have  lived  in  Dubois 
most  of  my  life.     I  was  born  October  22,  1954  at 


Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  My  parents  are  Lynn  Thomas  and 
Lucy  Hatch  Thomas.  They  lived  in  Dubois  all  of  their 
married  life. 

I  have  three  sisters  and  one  brother,  Lynette, 
Ronda,  Cara  and  Peri. 

My  great  grandparents  were  early 
homesteaders  of  Medicine  Lodge,  Benjamin  Daniel 
Thomas  and  Letticia  Waylett  Thomas.  My  mother's 
parents  were  Joseph  Peri  and  Delia  Hatch  of  Tetonia, 
Idaho. 

I  spent  most  of  my  adolescent  summers  with 
my  Grandpa  and  Grandma  Thomas  at  Crooked  Creek, 
where  Grandpa  rode  for  the  Crooked  Creek  Cattle 
Association,  which  consisted  of  the  SuUivans  and 
Ellises.  The  old  Cow  Camp,  a  one  room  cabin,  holds 
many  fond  memories.  One  was  the  first  time  I  got  to 
go  riding  with  Grandpa.  I  was  four  years  old.  Boy 
was  I  excited,  as  we  rode  over  the  top  of  the  hill  to 
the  west  of  the  cabin  towards  Three  Springs.  I  don't 
remember  herding  too  many  cows,  but  I  do  remember 
the  frequent  rain  and  hail  storms  that  soaked  me  to  the 
bones.    Grandpa  took  good  care  of  me  though. 

In  the  following  years,  1958  to  1966,  Crooked 
Creek  and  Grandpa  and  Grandma  had  a  great  impact 
on  my  life,  as  did  my  mom  and  dad,  brothers  and 
sisters,  friends  and  teachers. 

My  early  school  days  were  at  in  Clark  County 
at  Dubois,  where  I  graduated  in  1973.  Some  of  my 
most  memorable  teachers  were:  in  the  1st  grade,  Mrs. 
Lindy  Ross;  2nd  grade,  Mrs.  Johnson;  3rd  grade, 
Mrs.  Ida  May  Cook;  4th  grade,  Mrs.  Virginia  Laird 
and  6th  grade,  Mr.  James  Farley.  Seth  Parkinson  was 
one  of  my  high  school  and  coach  teachers. 

One  high  school  experience  I'll  never  forget 
was  when  I  was  arrested  along  with  the  Student  Body 
President  for  cutting  down  a  big  pine  tree  in  the  old 
Rasmussen  yard  north  of  town,  owned  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jay  Lemons.  We  thought  it  would  make  a  real 
nice  tree  for  the  Grade  School  Christmas  Play. 

I  always  enjoyed  the  many  outdoors  and 
school  activities.  Some  of  these  included:  high 
school  rodeo,  basketball,  hiking,  camping,  ice  skating, 
dances,  horses,  skiing,  and  swimming.  We  spent 
some  time  at  the  "cliff'  north  of  town  on  Beaver 
Creek,  and  tubing  from  High  Bridge  to  Dubois  in  high 
water.  Hunting  has  always  been  my  favorite  pastime  - 
not  killing,  but  hunting,  and  being  out  in  the 
mountains  and  valley.   I've  probably  been  in  "999"  of 
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the  canyons  in  Clark  County,  and  most  of  the 
mountains.  I  enjoyed  the  good  old  "out  of  doors".  I 
also  like  to  do  a  lot  of  trapping. 

After  graduation  I  went  on  to  Ricks  College 
and  also  attended  Brigham  Young  University. 

I  fulfilled  a  two  year  L.D.S.  mission  serving 
in  the  Rochester,  New  York  Mission. 

One  of  the  businesses  that  was  established  in 
my  time  was  the  D  &  D  Drive  Inn.  It  was  built  in 
1971,  and  opened  in  September  of  that  year  by  Mr. 
Dallas  Wellard.  I  was  working  at  the  Texaco  Service 
Station,  when  Dallas  had  a  heart  attack  in  January  of 
1976.  Later  the  business  was  sold  to  Gene  Hunter  of 
Spencer.  He  then  sold  it  to  Jean  Hoggan  and  Robin 
Robinett.  They  soon  changed  the  name  to  the  Cow 
Country  Kitchen.  Robin  Robinett  is  the  sole  owner  of 
the  business  as  of  1990. 

One  of  my  first  jobs  in  Dubois  was  as  paper 
boy  for  the  Post  Register  of  Idaho  Falls  at  the  age  of 
10  to  14.  I  later  worked  in  the  potatoes,  and  for  Ab 
Laird,  Jim  Thomas,  and  Targhee  Forest  Service,  and 
also  the  Sheep  Station  and  Forest  Service  in  the 
summers  and  many  other  odd  jobs  here  and  there.  I 
also  did  some  contract  work  for  the  Forest  Service, 
trail  making,  bridges,  carpentry,  etc.  Probably  one  of 
the  fondest  jobs  I  had  was  catching  Jack  Rabbits 
"live,"  and  selling  them  to  dog  trainers  in  Denver  and 
Portland.  We  had  an  old  Dune  Buggy  that  Peri  made, 
so  I  welded  a  seat  on  the  side.  The  driver  would  run 
the  light  and  I  would  sit  on  the  seat  with  a  long 
handled  fish  net.  As  soon  as  the  light  hit  the  rabbit, 
I  would  run  and  grab  it,  put  it  in  a  gunny  sack.  The 
most  we  ever  caught  with  this  method  was  90  in  two 
hours.  We  probably  made  over  80  trips  to  Portland  in 
a  three  year  period  from  1981  to  1983.  Then  the 
rabbits  all  died  and  put  us  out  of  business. 

At  present  I  am  working  for  American  Stone, 
selling  building  stone  all  over  the  United  States, 
mostly  California.  I  also  am  trying  to  raise  Ostriches 
and  Elk.    Who  knows  what  the  future  will  bring. 

I'm  not  married  yet,  but  I'm  still  looking  and 
hoping. 
COMPILED  BY  TIMOTHY  NEIL  THOMAS 


"DON"  AND  MARGARET  THOMPSON 


"Don"  &  "Marg" 
Chan!  &  Ravi 

"Don"  Thompson,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Milton  Thompson,  left  for  Washington,  D.C.  to  enter 
the  Peace  Corp  in  November,  1971.  He  spent  27 
months  in  New  Delhi,  India.  He  flew  to  London  for 
one  day,  then  on  to  New  Delhi,  India,  November  11. 
Here  he  was  a  technician  in  a  dairy  laboratory  where 
the  Peace  Corp  is  trying  to  help  India  up-grade  their 
production  and  their  milking  techniques. 

"Don"  spent  one  year  while  he  was  a  college 
junior  in  India  and  fell  in  love  with  the  country, 
feeling  a  deep  responsibility  and  desire  to  help  the 
many  starving  natives.  So,  when  he  applied  for  Peace 
Corp  training  he  specifically  asked  to  be  sent  to  India. 

"Don"  was  a  1967  graduate  of  Clark  County 
high,  as  well  as  the  class  valedictorian  with  a 
graduating  class  of  twelve  members.  In  high  school 
he  was  in  student  council  during  his  3rd  and  4th  years; 
student  body  vice  president,  year  3;  student  body 
president,  year  4;  class  president  1,2,  and  3;  was  on 
the  main  teams  of  football,  basketball  and  track;  in 
"C"  Club;  annual  staff,  newspaper  staff,  attended 
Boys'  State,  scholarship  award,  chorus,  and  several 
school  plays.  Ten  of  his  first  twelve  years  of  school 
were  at  Dubois. 

He  attended  Goddard  College  at  Plainfield, 
Vermont,  with  his  Junior  year  at  Madras  College  in 
Madras,  India.  After  graduation  he  returned  to  India 
with  the  Peace  Corp.  It  was  here  he  met  his  wife, 
where  she  was  working  with  school  children.  Her 
home  was  in  Kent,  England. 

After  their  marriage,  they  lived  in  England, 
where  he  was  with  the  University  of  London.    They 
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have  lived  in  Hibart,  Tasmania,  since  early  1980. 
Here  he  is  with  the  University  of  Hobart;  and  is  now 
the  Tasmanian  coordinator  of  Greenery  of  Australia, 
similar  to  our  Soil  Conservation  program.  This 
organization  was  established  to  plant  trees  during  the 
Year  of  the  Tree  in  1982,  by  the  Federal  Government, 
with  the  idea  of  planting  one  billion  trees  over  a  ten 
year  time  span.  He  serves  as  the  executive  officer  of 
Elderly  Care  Foundation  of  Tasmania.  H  i  s 

wife,  Margaret,  is  State  Coordinator  of  Special 
Students  Schooling. 

"Don"  and  Margaret  have  a  young  daughter, 
Chani,  and  a  son,  Ravi. 

He  was  the  first  one  to  join  the  Peace  Corp 
from  Clark  County.  A  former  Sheep  Station  man. 
Glen  Jeffries,  also  in  the  Peace  Corps,  served  in 
Africa.  Glen  lived  at  the  Station  with  his  parents,  Lee 
and  Lilly  Jeffries,  where  he  grew  up  until  his  dad 
retired.  The  family  moved  to  Blackfoot,  where  he 
graduated  from  high  school. 

COMPILED  BY  DON  THOMPSON/B.IS 


NEAL  ALLEN  THOMPSON 


Barbara  .lo  &  Neal 

Neal  remembers  well  floating  down  Beaver 
Creek  in  inner  tubes,  ice  skating  at  the  Sheep  Station, 
and  Friday  night  dances. 

On  August  14,  1951,  Deoine  Thompson  gave 
birth  to  a  baby  boy.  He  was  named  Neal  Allen  and 
his  father  was  Aaron  Milton  Thompson.  Neal  was  the 
second  child  in  the  family. 

His  dad  "Milt"  worked  for  the  Sheep  Station. 


The  family  lived  at  Humphrey  where  there  was  no 
phone.  "Milt"  kept  a  cow  and  milked  it  for  the 
families  dairy  needs.  The  home  there  was  heated 
with  oil.  Thompson's  lived  at  the  Sheep  Station  for 
quite  a  few  years.  Here  they  had  a  phone  and  a 
bathroom  and  heated  the  home  with  coal. 

Neal  went  to  grade  and  high  school  in  Dubois. 
He  rode  the  bus  to  school.  He  remembers  Mrs.  Willis 
was  his  second  grade  teacher,  Ida  Mae  Cook  taught 
third  grade,  for  fourth  and  fifth  grades  he  had  Virginia 
Laird  and  Mr.  Farley  taught  sixth.  In  high  school 
Ralph  Nelson  taught  government.  He  was  active  in 
school  activities.  He  participated  in  school  plays,  the 
annual  play  day  and  basketball.  He  liked  skipping 
school,  but  even  so  he  graduated  in  1969.  Neal 
continued  his  education  at  Idaho  State  University  and 
received  a  B.S.  degree  in  Psychology  in  1975. 

At  home  Neal  helped  out  by  taking  out  the 
garbage,  peeling  posts  and  catching  fish. 

His  hobbies  now  are  fishing,  photography,  and 
Hot  Air  Balloons.  At  age  thirteen  Neal  worked  for 
the  Forest  Service.  Now  he  is  employed  with 
Westinghouse  at  INEL. 

"Milt"  made  a  living  by  trapping,  farming  and 
working  at  the  Sheep  Station. 

When  Neal  was  involved  in  4-H  he  had 
welding  and  electricity  projects  which  he  exhibited  in 
the  fair. 

He  remembers  being  snowed  in  at  the  Sheep 
Station  for  a  week  and  not  being  able  to  attend  school. 

Neal  met  his  first  wife  at  Idaho  Falls.  They 
were  married  at  his  parents  home  at  the  Sheep  Station 
on  July  27,  1973.  They  lived  in  Pocatello.  Their  two 
children  are  -  Lori  Ann  born  March  19,  1969,  in 
Idaho  Falls.  She  married  Todd  Smith  and  they  reside 
in  Idaho  Falls.  Kimberly  Aaron  was  born  April  15, 
1978,  in  Pocatello.  As  of  1991  "Kim"  is  in  the  8th 
grade.    Neal  and  his  first  wife  have  since  divorced. 

On  June  27,  1986  Neal  married  Barbara  Jo 
Stensland  at  Reno,  Nevada.  They  are  both  employed 
with  Westinghouse,  and  reside  at  their  home  in 
Pocatello. 

COMPILED  BY  NEAL  THOMPSON. 


FRANCES  JEAN  BURNSIDE  THOMPSON 
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Frances  .lean  at  Humphrey  Cemetery 

My  early  childhood  days  were  at  Small, 
Idaho.  Here  I,  Francis  Jean  Burnside  (Thompson) 
was  born  November  10,  1925,  the  daughter  of  John 
Henry  and  Francis  Bernice  Leonardson  Burnside.  I 
had  three  brothers:  Virgil  J,  Henry  Theadore,  and 
Jack  J.  who  were  also  born  at  Small. 

My  dad,  John  Henry  Burnside  was  born 
August  29,  1880  at  Beaver  Canyon,  Idaho;  while 
mother,  Berniece  Leonardson  was  born  at  Small, 
Idaho. 

They  were  married  October  9,  1904.  Dad 
worked  as  a  farmer  for  a  living.  My  dad  died 
September  5,  1933. 

We  children  attended  the  Medicine  Lodge 
school,  where  I  graduated  from  the  eighth  grade.  My 
class  graduation  exercises  were  held  in  Dubois,  in 
con-junction  with  the  Seniors  graduation  exercises  in 
1938.  Traveling  to  school,  most  of  the  time  was  in  a 
covered  wagon  or  sleigh.  Paul  and  Mable  Gauchay 
would  take  us  in  their  pickup  sometimes. 

We  left  Clark  County  in  the  year  of  1939  just 
before  mother  married  Otto  Robbins. 

Lower  grade  teachers  while  I  was  there  were: 
Phyllis  Laird,  Mrs.  Egbert  and  Miss  Teats,  while  Mr. 
Leatherman,  Myrtis  Leonardson,  Mrs.  Bess  Pollock 
and  Mr.  Hodges  taught  the  upper  grades.  Some  years 
two  and  three  years  of  high  school  were  taught  in  this 
school.  Mrs.  Pollock  was  also  the  County 
Superintendent,  and  filled  in  as  teacher,  when  needed 
in  various  Clark  County  schools. 

I  participated  in  various  play  days  held  in 
Dubois,  such  as  spelling  bees  and  races.  We  had  a 
tonnette  band  and  I  played  one  year  for  the  program. 


Some  of  the  students  I  remember  were: 
Margie  Leonardson,  Glen  Zweifel,  Wilma  Thomas, 
Harvey  Rider  and  Helen  Small.  Cleaning  backboards 
and  helping  make  sandwiches  for  dances,  were  some 
of  the  jobs  the  teachers  would  assign  to  me. 

Mrs.  Leatherman  taught  the  older  girls  tap 
dancing.    We  performed  for  various  programs. 

My  mother  played  the  piano  for  programs  at 
church  and  school. 

Church  services  were  held  at  the  Medicine 
Lodge  school.  There  were  early  LDS  services  and  in 
later  years  the  Rev.  from  the  Dubois  Community 
Baptist  Church  would  come  out  on  Tuesday  evenings. 
They  had  good  turnouts  for  these  meetings.  I  attended 
with  mother  and  grandmother. 

The  early  dances  were  such  fun,  and  were 
held  at  the  school  house;  all  the  kids  went  to  these 
too. 

I  remember  the  Medicine  Lodge  school  very 
well—also  the  small  log  building  nearby,  which  had 
been  moved  to  that  site  as  housing  for  the  teachers. 
The  old  building  was  used  for  a  school  when  mother 
and  her  brothers  went  to  school.  The  Medicine  Lodge 
school  was  quite  new  then. 

My  mother  later  married  Franklin  Otto 
Robbins  at  Salmon,  July  31,  1939.  They  made  their 
new  home  near  Roberts,  Idaho,  where  he  had  a  farm. 
A  wedding  dance  at  Lidy  Hot  Springs  on  Saturday, 
August  19,  1939  was  held  in  honor  of  the  newlyweds. 

Mother  died  in  1972  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
and  was  buried  at  Dubois,  Idaho.  Franklin  Otto 
Robbins  passed  away  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  was 
buried  at  Humphrey,  Idaho  in  1978. 

My  hobbies  and  talents  are  enjoying  and 
helping  people. 

I  take  part  at  the  Layton  Community  Church. 
I  also  belong  to  the  Democratic  party. 

Some  of  the  things  I  especially  remember  of 
the  area  were  Mr.  Finley's  general  store  in  Small;  and 
in  Dubois—the  Beauty  Shop  above  the  Pilot  Cash 
Store,  Roy's  Grocery  Store  with  the  hotel  and  cafe 
next  door,  and  Aunt  Ruth  Palmer's  hotel. 

Some  of  the  old  roads  such  as  from 
Leonardson's  ranch  to  school  at  Medicine  Lodge  and 
to  Lidy  Hot  Springs,  I  remember  as  snow  packed  and 
hard  to  travel  in  the  winter,  and  in  the  summer  they 
were  rough  and  very  dusty. 

Early  transportation  were  horses,  sleigh  or 
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wagon,  a  model  T  or  Model  A  Ford. 

I  recall  quite  a  few  severe  winters,  and  how 
hard  it  was  to  keep  our  home  heated.  We  had  to  chop 
through  the  ice  for  water,  then  haul  the  water  in  tubs 
and  buckets  on  a  sleigh.  The  old  covered  sleigh 
wasn't  too  warm  to  ride  to  school  in  either,  however 
it  had  a  stove  in  it.  The  snow  was  deep,  but  when  it 
crusted  we  could  walk  and  play  on  it  without  sinking 
through.  It  wasn't  uncommon  to  be  sent  home  early 
from  school  because  of  blizzards. 

One  of  my  first  jobs  was  helping  Mrs.  Green, 
Steve's  mother,  with  her  housework.  I  must  have 
been  9  or  10  years  old  at  the  time. 

I  met  my  husband  at  Rexburg,  Idaho.  Several 
of  us  were  going  to  a  dance  at  St.  Anthony,  Idaho. 

We  were  married  June  8,  1948,  in  Rexburg  at 
our  home. 

Our  first  home  was  in  Portland,  Oregon.  Our 
children  are:  Sharon,  born  in  Salt  Lake  City,  1955, 
lives  in  Salt  Lake;  Kay,  born  in  Ogden,  Utah,  1959, 
lives  in  Salt  Lake;  DeAnne,  bom  in  Bountiful,  Utah, 
1965,  now  lives  in  Lay  ton,  Utah.  None  of  our 
children  attended  Clark  County  schools. 

Some  of  our  relatives  of  Clark  County  were: 
my  grandparents,  James  and  Sarah  Burnside,  who 
lived  at  the  "Bob"  Burnside  home  near  Spencer, 
Idaho,  and  Charles  and  Ida  Leonardson,  who  lived  at 
the  Leonardson  ranch  at  Medicine  Lodge.  Francis 
Dawley,  my  great  grandmother,  lived  at  the 
Leonardson  ranch. 

Hard  times  for  my  parents,  I  remember,  was 
the  Depression  of  1933.  Jobs  were  scarce  and  quite 
a  few  people  had  to  go  on  relief. 

The  "Good  01'  Days"  were  carefree  and 
happy  for  me,  especially  the  summers  on  Grandma 
Leonardson's  ranch.  There  was  always  swimming  in 
the  creek,  horseback  riding,  picnics,  fishing,  and 
hiking. 
COMPILED  BY  FRANCIS  .TEAN  BURNSIDE  THOMPSON 


"TOMMY"  AND  DEOINE  BATES  THOMPSON 

When  Deoine  and  I  first  arrived  at  the  U.S. 
Sheep  Experiment  Station,  it  was  lambing  time,  a  job 
I  applied  for  and  got,  earning  75  cents  an  hour  in 


"Milt"  &  Deoine 

about  1950,  working  for  the  University  of  Idaho. 
"Fred"  Powell  and  I  ate  over  at  the  Mess  Hall,  where 
"Ma"  Nantz  was  cooking.  Then  in  the  summers  I 
went  up  to  Humphrey  for  "Bud"  Rasmussen  and 
"Doc"  Hohman.  "Bud"  and  Eudora  also  lived  there. 
They  raised  quite  a  few  bum  lambs.  Their  kdds  used 
the  lambs  for  4-H  projects. 

Deoine  and  I,  at  the  time  had  1  child,  1  car, 
a  jeep,  and  were  renting  a  house  to  live  in  at  Dubois. 

I  continued  to  work  at  the  Station  during  the 
summers,  then  had  a  trapping  job  in  the  winter  for  the 
Fish  and  Game,  trapping  for  beavers  several  years. 

When  Lee  Jeffries  had  retired.  Bud  Rasmussen 
came  down  to  the  station,  so  they  didn't  have  anyone 
at  Humphrey.  "Tom"  Vadnais  was  up  there  for 
awhile,  but  he  quit  and  went  back  to  work  for  his  dad. 
John  Stoehr  was  sick  and  in  the  hospital.  It  was 
"Chet"  who  called  me  up  and  told  me  he  had  a  pretty 
good  job  at  the  station,  if  I  was  interested.  I  was 
hired  on  for  the  federal  on  a  permanent  status  in  1953, 
with  a  somewhat  better  pay  of  $3.00  an  hour.  Dr. 
Clair  Terrill  was  acting  Director,  while  Dr.  Julius 
Nordby  was  in  Egypt  around  1950. 

Well,  Deoine  was  working  in  Idaho  Falls  in 
the  LDS  hospital.  I  came  up  to  the  station  to  talk  to 
"Chet"  around  11:00  am,  then  went  home  and  packed 
everything  we  had  and  was  ready  to  move  out  by  the 
time  Deoine  came  home.  We  had  been  in  Hamer 
farming.      We  moved  down   to   the  Station  from 
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Humphrey  Christmas  Eve,  December  24.  Some  of  the 
famines  included~the  Kyles,  Dwiggins,  Wilsons, 
Nordbys,  Schaefers,  Terrills,  Dumis,  Laycocks, 
Jefferies,  Stoehrs,  Blaisdells—were  some  of  the  earHer 
famiHes.  The  Harry  Dunns  arrived  around  1952, 
because  they  were  here  when  our  daughter,  Kay,  was 
a  baby.  They  operated  the  Mess  Hall.  They  had  to 
feed  all  the  visitors,  fix  their  beds,  and  she  was  the 
janitor  at  the  office. 

The  first  job  I  had  here  was  cleaning  all  the 
musty  oats  out  of  the  silo.  I  was  helping  a  couple  of 
other  guys.  Pretty  quick  they  came  up  missing,  and 
John  Stoehr  came  along  and  asked  where  they  were. 
I  said  I  didn't  know,  so  he  said  he  would  find  them. 
Don't  think  he  ever  did.    That  was  a  dirty  job. 

There  were  a  lot  of  foreman  then,  like  it  is 
now.  Lee  Jefferies  was  foreman  when  I  went  to  work 
at  Humphrey  the  first  time.  Before  lambing  started, 
it  was  "Bud"  Rasmussen  who  hired  me,  so  I  was 
always  checking  with  him.  Then  one  day  Lee  was 
telling  me  what  to  do,  so  I  asked  "Fred"  Powell,  who 
that  guy  thought  he  was.  "  Well,"  he  says,  "he's  the 
boss." 

My  first  jobs  at  the  station  including  doing  a 
bit  of  everything,  then  when  I  went  to  Humphrey,  I 
was  called  the  caretaker.  We  used  to  always  put  up 
hay  there.  We  used  to  have  the  hay  crew  and  would 
feed  them.  When  I  took  over  the  haying  job,  I  just 
hired  the  help,  such  as  the  Rose  boys  who  lived 
nearby.  We  had  a  big  barn,  and  also  work  horses. 
The  kids  would  hang  a  rope  and  use  it  to  swing  up 
into  the  hay  loft.  The  last  year  I  put  up  hay  was  in 
the  early  1960s,  when  they  began  their  winter 
operations  at  Mud  Lake.  They  would  put  the  sheep  in 
there  for  breeding  in  November.  After  that  we  only 
put  up  30  or  40  tons  of  hay  at  Humphrey,  which  was 
later  contracted.  The  old  barn  isn't  even  up  there 
anymore.  The  last  year  we  were  there  the  Sheep 
Station  moved  a  home  in  from  Palisades  Dam,  which 
the  station  purchased  on  surplus. 

The  director  at  the  station  when  we  came  back 
the  second  time  was  Dr.  Robert  "Bob"  Blackwell;  then 
Keith  Ercanbrack  was  the  acting  director.  We  had 
several  homes  while  I  was  working  at  the  station,  at 
Humphrey,  Dubois,  then  at  the  Sheep  Station.  We 
lived  in  what  was  built  for  the  station  bunk  house  for 
21  years. 

My  final  job  here  was  maintenance  foreman. 


When  Dean  Humphrey  left,  and  Bud  Rasmussen  died 
at  the  station,  I  was  a  good  part  of  maintenance  then, 
but  not  foreman.  I  never  made  foreman  until  I  moved 
back  to  the  station,  "Bud"  took  over  the  sheep,  and  I 
took  over  maintenance.  When  he  died,  I  also  had  to 
take  the  sheep  over  too.  I  did  that  for  about  3  years. 
I  didn't  mind  the  sheep,  but  I  hated  the  book  work. 
It  would  have  been  easier,  if  I  had  had  a  secretary. 

I  had  to  make  sure  that  all  the  vehicles  were 
kept  up  in  shape.  I  always  had  somebody  working  on 
that  part  of  the  time.  Then  I  worked  on  them  when 
we  were  behind. 

We  used  to  have  to  do  all  the  repairs  and 
maintenances,  now  they  contract  out  all  the  work. 

The  "Big"  house  was  empty,  so  at  that  time, 
as  one  of  our  work  projects,  we  remodeled  it.  We 
hired  a  carpenter,  then  put  on  another  room  on  the 
south-west,  redid  the  stairs  and  the  door  to  the  house. 
Dr.  Robert  Blackwell  then  moved  into  it. 

It's  really  funny  around  here  now,  because  we 
used  to  refer  to  the  homes  by  a  name  of  former 
residents,  like  the  Wilson's  house,  the  Schaefer's 
house,  now  nobody  knows  who  you  are  taking  about. 

In  the  winter,  I  was  always  snowed  out.  This 
is  before  the  Interstate  was  even  thought  about.  One 
winter  they  had  to  hire  the  state  to  come  and  open  the 
road  with  the  rotary,  after  they  got  their  roads  open. 
The  old  road  into  the  station  was  a  private  road. 
Pulling  the  kids  to  school  in  a  station  wagon,  behind 
the  plow,  had  turned  the  road  into  ice.  The  rotary 
couldn't  even  make  it  through.  They  took  a  D7  to 
slice  it  down,  and  move  it  out  a  little  bit,  to  get  them 
started.  They  would  go  a  little  ways,  until  they  would 
hit  another  hard  spot.  This  was  the  year  of  1964  or 
1%5. 

They  used  to  buy  hay  all  over  the  place,  and 
then  the  herder  would  go  to  the  farmer's  place  and 
feed  on  whatever  the  farmer  had  on  his  land. 

When  I  leave  this  station,  I'm  going  to  go 
where  nobody  knows  me,  because  everybody  wants 
me  to  work.  I've  been  working  for  50  years,  and 
guess  it's  time  to  quit.  I  retired  from  the  U.S.  Sheep 
Experiment  Station  August  31,  1979. 

DEOI^fE  BATES  THOMPSON 

I  was  born  in  Rigby,  Idaho,  May  13,  1928,  at 
the  home  of  my  parents,  Alvin  and  Leon  Bates.   They 
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were  both  also  born  in  Rigby.   I  have  one  sister,  Jerry 

Colvin. 

I  attended  the  Rigby  school  until  I  was  12 
years  old,  then  returned  my  senior  year  to  graduate  in 

1946. 

I  remember  coming  to  Hamer  to  visit  an  aunt 
and  uncle,  where  I  met  "Tommy."  That  was  June  20; 
we  were  married  October  9  of  the  same  year,  1946. 
Our  wedding  was  at  the  home  of  my  parents  in  Rigby. 

Our  first  home  was  an  apartment  with  two 
rooms  in  Rigby,  where  we  lived  about  4  months.  We 
moved  to  Hamer  into  a  trailer  house  at  "Bill"  and 
Alice  Shupes,  where  we  lived  some  4  years,  before 
moved  to  Dubois,  where  "Tommy"  worked  for  "Ed" 
Wilson,  at  the  Log  Products.  It  was  located  where  the 
grade  school  is  now. 

We  worked  for  "Bill"  Shupe  farming,  also  for 
"Jim"  Laird  in  the  garage.  "Tommy"  took  care  of 
some  of  Roy  Lairds  stock  in  the  winter,  when  he 
worked  at  the  garage.  "Bud"  Rasmussen  came  and 
lambed,  and  I  fed  the  lambing  crew.  That  was  in 
1951.  Not  long  after  that  "Bud"  hired  "Tommy"  to 
go  to  work  at  the  Sheep  Station. 

I'll  never  forget  when  we  moved  to 
Humphrey,  "Dan"  France  helped  to  take  a  load  up  and 
asked  me  what  I  was  taking  my  toaster  for.  I  looked 
at  him  and  he  said  that  there  was  no  electricity  up 
there.  There  was  also  no  water;  and  we  had  a 
washing  machine  with  a  gas  motor.  I  went  over  to  my 
grandmothers  and  got  her  old  ice  box.  "Bud"  had  put 
up  ice  in  the  winter.  He  and  Eudora  lived  up  there  in 
the  summer,  and  there  were  2  homes  there.  We  had 
a  bucket  down  in  the  well,  and  we  lowered  down  and 
pulled  the  water  up.  The  second  year  we  were  there. 
Tommy  put  a  picture  pump  on  that  you  had  to  prime, 
then  you  would  pump  water  up  out  of  the  well.  We 
also  had  the  kerosene  lights. 

Neal  was  born  up  there  in  1951.  We  came 
back  and  lived  in  Dubois  in  the  house  between  "Jim" 
and  "Ab"  Laird  in  the  winter.  We  lived  in  Humphrey 
in  the  summer  for  three  years. 

I  remember  "Doc"  Hohman;  when  he  was 
herding,  he  packed  a  little  sickle  on  his  saddle  to  cut 
the  poison  weeds.  They  never  used  to  have  as  much 
trouble  with  the  poisoned  sheep  as  they  do  now. 

They  had  the  buck-board  and  teams  they 
would  fence  with,  they  never  had  any  power  wagons 
for  quite  a  few  years. 


Kay  was  born  when  we  lived  there.  Then,  we 
left  in  February,  1954,  moving  to  Hamer.  Here  we 
homesteaded  320  acres.  "Tommy"  worked  for 
different  farmers  while  they  were  putting  the  ground 
under,  working  for  Bert  Bybee,  and  Lloyd  Taylor. 
Lloyd  asked  "Tommy"  to  go  up  and  install  the  first 
underground  sprinklers  east  of  Camas.  You'd  open 
6  gates  going  in  and  6  gates  going  out.  In  the  winter 
we  had  to  move  out  with  the  kids;  Jack  and  Virginia 
Taylor  lived  up  there  the  year  round. 

"Chet"  Schaefer  called  one  day  and  asked 
"Tommy"  to  come  and  talk  to  him  about  a  job,  so  he 
did  on  October  20,  1958. 

Our  kids  were  all  born  in  Rigby,  at  McKeys. 
This  maternity  home  is  no  longer  there. 

Don  was  born  May  13,  1949,  then  Neal  in 
1951,  and  Kay  in  1953. 


Neiil.  Kav.  "Don" 

After  we  moved  onto  the  station,  the  women 
would  go  to  one  anothers  home  once  a  month.  There 
was  Eudora  Rasmussen,  Lily  Jeffries,  Barbara  Wilson 
or  Mary  Schaefer.  You'd  bring  your  sewing.  If  you 
needed  a  skirt  hemmed,  you'd  bring  it  over,  somebody 
would  measure  it  for  you.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  ladies 
social  time.  Then  when  Vera  Howard  moved  in  her 
little  trailer,  we  also  went  there.  Her  husband.  Jack, 
was  the  camp  jack. 

The  station  Christmas  party  was  always  one 
we  looked  forward  to,  and  the  kids  had  Santa  Claus, 
so  you  would  bring  a  gift  for  your  kids,  not  over 
$1.00  with  your  kids  name  on  it  and  put  it  under  the 
tree.  The  party  was  in  the  old  Lions  Hall  (upstairs)  in 
Dubois,  with  a  dessert  pot-luck.  You'd  have  supper 
at  home,  then  get  together  for  desert.  While  you  were 
playing  games,  Santa  would  always  show  up. 
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They  quit  having  the  Christmas  party  for  quite  a 
while,  then  CharHe  Rich  decided  to  help  put  a  party 
together  at  the  Dubois  Lions  Hall,  we  ate,  Santa  did 
his  part,  then  the  little  ones  went  home  and  we  had  a 
real  nice  dance  tor  the  adults. 

We  used  to  have  some  pretty  wintry  weather 
at  the  Station,  times  were  when  the  school  children 
didn't  go  to  school  for  three  or  four  days  at  a  time. 
They  had  an  old  army  truck  we  used  to  keep  the  road 
open  into  the  station,  when  the  road  into  the  station 
was  a  private  road. 

If  we  needed  help  from  the  county  or  state  to 
open  the  road,  they  had  to  be  paid. 

A  few  winters  we  were  snowed  in  quite 
awhile.  The  year  they  were  building  the  feedlot,  that 
winter,  we  had  a  lot  of  snow.  T.R.  Johnston  hooked 
the  Chevy  Station  Wagon  on  behind  the  Cat  and  pulled 
the  kids  out  to  the  old  Highway  91,  where  the  rock 
sign  is,  and  then  they  would  get  on  the  school  bus.  At 
this  time  "Tommy"  and  Dean  Humphrey  were  snowed 
in  at  Mud  Lake,  so  I  didn't  let  my  kids  go  to  school. 

The  year  Allene  Fredericksen  was  a  baby,  we 
had  quite  a  big  flood.  I  have  pictures  of  Jane 
Frederiksen  holding  Allene  and  walking  across  the 
plank.  The  water  had  come  down  and  washed  out  our 
main  road  into  the  station,  so  they  used  a  long  plank 
for  us  to  walk  across,  and  then  we  used  other  vehicles 
to  get  out  to  get  our  supplies.  The  outside  employees 
had  to  walk  the  plank  each  morning  and  night  to  get 
to  work.  The  winter  before  the  snow  soaked  into  the 
ground,  that  winter  the  ground  was  frozen  and  the 
water  that  spring  ran  like  rivers.  That  year 
Monteview  flooded  and  all  the  snow  in  Warm  Creek 
and  Gallagher  Canyon  melted  and  ran  down.  It  was 
all  water.  The  Monteview  road  was  so  bad  they 
couldn't  trail  the  sheep  up  here  for  lambing.  That  was 
the  first  year  they  ever  trucked  all  the  sheep.  They 
had  to  go  down  through  Sage  Junction,  to  truck  the 
ewes  for  lambing.    Now  they  truck  them  each  spring. 

The  Directors  of  the  Station  were  Julius 
Nordby,  when  we  first  arrived,  then  Clair  Terrill,  as 
acting  director  while  Julius  went  back  to  Egypt. 

We  came  back  in  1958,  Dr.  S.  Keith 
Ercanbrack  was  Acting  Director.  Dr.  Robert  "Bob" 
Blackwell  became  the  Station  Director,  followed  by 
Dr.  Donald  A.  Price,  and  Dr.  Clarence  V.  Hulet,  in 
that  order. 

There  were  only    13  families  living  on  the 


station  when  we  first  arrived.  Some  were  with  the 
Forest  Service,  some  lived  in  the  apartment  on  the 
end.     The  middle  apartment  wasn't  even  fixed  yet. 

Our  house  was  the  bunkhouse,  and  "Kenny" 
Frederiksen  lived  in  here  awhile  too.  That  was  before 
they  fixed  him  up  an  apartment  in  the  old  office 
building.  The  camp  jack  was  Jack  Howard,  with  his 
wife.  Vera.  They  lived  in  a  trailer  behind  our  house. 
A  lot  of  the  station  people  were  members  of  the  Odd- 
Fellows  and  Eastern  Star  organizations. 

"Tommy"  taught  4-H  quite  a  while,  teaching 
the  kids  welding  and  electricity.  Then  he  was  a  Boy 
Scout  leader. 

I  drove  the  bus  for  Red  Cross  swimming 
lessons,  for  some  3  years.  We  took  the  kids  to  Lidy 
Hot  Springs,  to  Rexburg  and  to  Riverside  Gardens  in 
Rigby.  I'd  leave  the  bus  in  Spencer.  We'd  come  in 
from  Humphrey  with  a  car  load,  then  there  would  be 
a  bunch  from  Kilgore.  I  remember  "Ed"  and  Aileen 
Vadnais  were  some  of  the  Kilgore  kids  that  went  with 
us. 

I  was  in  PTA  in  Clark  County  all  the  time  our 
kids  were  in  school,  a  total  of  16  years.  I  held  the 
offices  of  secretary-treasurer  one  year,  also  historian 
one  year.  One  of  the  projects  we  sponsored  were 
rabbit  drives,  which  was  a  fund  raiser  for  the 
organization. 

I  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Clark  County 
Extension  Homemakers  Council,  where  I  held  many 
offices,  including  District  Director. 

I  worked  on  the  Cancer  Society  when  Jan 
Price  was  head  of  the  Cancer  Society.  We  used  to  go 
out  to  Kilgore  and  take  sandwiches  and  show  movies 
and  then  have  a  cancer  night  out  there. 

At  one  time  the  school  band  went  out  there, 
when  Melvin  Hansen  was  Band  Director.  They  gave 
a  band  presentation,  then  had  a  social  for  cancer 
afterwards.  We  made  lots  of  sandwiches,  which  we 
sold  for  a  dime  to  raise  money.  The  offices  I  held 
were  vice-chairman  and  publicity  at  one  time. 

I  held  the  office  of  president  for  4-H  Council 
for  6  years  and  vice-president  for  about  3  years. 
Then,  Romona  Knotwell  was  my  vice-president  for  6 
years.  The  4-H  Council  helped  the  Rodeo  Association 
with  the  foods  booth  each  year  at  the  rodeos. 

When  we  served  at  the  first  Dubois  Rodeo 
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"Mike"  &  Kav  Burtenshaw  &  Family 

grounds,  Jan  Price  was  president,  and  we  served  in  a 
tent,  and  I  remember  hiow  the  wind  blew  the  dust. 

Jan  and  I  used  to  sell  sheep  pelts  for  about  5 
years  for  the  Idaho  Wool  Growers.  We  used  to  serve 
the  dinners  on  the  mess  club  lawn.  Harry  and  Helen 
did  all  the  cooking,  we  all  came  in  and  helped  with 
the  serving  and  the  dishes.  Helen  also  cooked  for  the 
shearers.  She  was  paid  according  to  how  many  sheep 
they  sheared,  if  they  had  a  rain  storm  and  didn't 
work,  she  didn't  get  paid. 

Everything  has  changed  at  the  station,  the 
buildings,  trailers,  and  even  the  population. 

TAPED  AND  COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD 


RAYMOND  AND  DELORES  HENMAN 
THOMPSON 


"Rod".  Virginia.  Gloria. 

Donette.  Bruce, 

Raymond.  Delores 


Raymond  Thompson  was  born  June  2,  1929, 
in  Roberts,  Idaho,  the  child  of  Aaron  Milton  and  Fern 
Rider  Thompson.  His  brothers  and  sister  were:  Jake, 
Dorothy  (Mrs.  Warren  Mitchell),  Aaron  Milton  Jr. 
He  attended  school  at  Hamer  to  the  eighth  grade. 
His  family  was  living  on  the  Owsley  place.  He 
moved  to  Pocatello  with  his  parents,  and  attended 
eighth  grade  at  the  Irving  school.  Later,  he  left  home 
when  school  was  out,  and  moved  back  to  Hamer,  to 
attend  High  School.  Raymond  lived  with  Harvey 
Hutchinson  for  two  years,  while  attending  school.  In 
the  Summer,  he  worked  for  "Ab"  Landon;  his 
Freshman  year,  for  Joe  Laird,  his  Sophomore  year 
moving  sheep  camps.  He  lived  with  Reese  Sanders 
his  Junior  year  and  Seth  Grover,  his  senior  year,  in 
the  summer.  He  also  worked  in  the  summer  for  "Bill" 
Woodard  and  Sam  Turman. 

After  graduation  in  1947  from  Hamer  High 
School,  he  moved  to  Dubois,  working  for  Ed  Wilson 
Log  Products  for  one  year.  After  that,  he  went  to 
work  for  Joe  Laird  in  1948,  until  the  time  he  entered 
the  Army,  July  16,  1951.  Raymond  was  in  the  Army 
for  two  years  and  was  released  April  28,  1954.  Upon 
his  release,  he  returned  to  Dubois  to  work  for  Joe 
Laird  again. 

It  was  in  Dubois  in  February,  1956,  that  he 
met  Delores  Henman.  Tliey  were  married  March  21, 
1956,  at  Milton  and  Deoine  Thompson's  house  in 
Hamer  by  Bishop  Melvin  Hansen.  The  Thompsons' 
lived  at  the  Laird  ranch  for  one  year,  then  moved  to 
Monte  view.  In  Monteview,  they  worked  for  Seth 
Jacoby,  driving  the  Challenge  Milk  truck.  Their  first 
child,  a  daughter,  Donette,  was  born  December  19, 
1956.  In  April,  1957,  the  family  moved  to  Hamer,  to 
work  for  "Ray"  Sanders.  While  there,  on  July  27, 
1958,  Gloria  was  born.  Rodney  followed  on  February 
13,  1960.  They  then  moved  back  to  Monteview  in 
June,  1960,  and  went  to  work  for  Andy  Becker  for 
one  year.  In  1961  they  took  over  the  Wagoner  place. 
On  June  30,  1962,  their  second  son,  Bruce,  was  born 
and  Virginia  was  born  March  17,  1967. 

"Ray"  and  Delores  decided  to  sell  the  farm 
and  retire  in  1984.  At  that  time  they  purchased  a 
home  in  Dubois  in  August  of  1984,  where  they  are 
now  living.  "Ray"  now  works  part-time  at  the  U.S. 
Sheep  Experiment  Station. 

Raymond  and  Delores  have  raised  five 
children. 
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Bruce,  was  born  June  30,  1962,  and  Virginia 
was  born  March  12,  1967. 

Our  daughter,  Donette,  is  married  to  Loyd 
Engberson  and  lives  in  Monteview.  They  have  three 
children:  Justin,  16,  Natalie,  13,  and  Chandra,  12 
years  ot  age. 

Gloria  graduated  from  B.Y.U.,  and  started 
teaching  in  Idaho  Falls.  She  married  "Mike"  Ostler. 
They  are  living  in  Worland,  Wyoming.  Their  four 
children  include:  Rachele,8,  Stephanie, 6,  Elizabeth,4, 
and  Daniel,  2  years  of  age. 

Rodney,  attended  Ricks'  College  for  two 
years.  "Rod"  and  Diane  live  in  Denver,  Colorado, 
with  Diane's  two  boys,  Matthew,  8  and  Joey,  6  years 
of  age.  Rodney  and  Diane  were  married  July  4,  1992. 

Bruce,  graduated  from  High  School.  He 
married  Brenda  Hirsch,  who  was  living  at  Dubois. 
Their  home  is  in  Chehalis,  Washington.  They  have 
two  children:  Thomas  age  3  and  Katelyn,  2  1/2 
months  old. 

Virginia  graduated  from  Clark  County  High 
School.  She  makes  her  home  in  Bremerton, 
Washington,  where  she  is  manager  of  KB  Toys.  She 
married  Toni  Robinette,  July  18,  1992  in  Bremerton. 

"Ray"  joined  the  V.F.W.  in  1976,  and  has 
enjoyed  this  work.  He  served  as  Commander  of  the 
Mud  Lake  Post  8893,  for  the  1979-1980  year. 

DELORES  HENMAN  THOMPSON 

Delores  Henman  was  born  July  30, 
1937,  in  Mason  City,  Nebraska.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Elzie  and  Vera  Henman.  She  moved  to 
Wapello,  Idaho,  in  1941,  then  to  Medicine  Lodge,  in 
1944.  It  was  there  she  started  school  in  the  fall,  of 
1947.  She  then  moved  with  her  family  to  Dubois  in 
the  Fall  of  1947  where  she  continued  her  schooling. 

For  two  years,  Delores  had  a  paper  route  for 
the  Post  Register.  Her  career  also  included  working 
as  a  waitress  for  four  years,  at  the  Rasmussen's  Cafe. 

(Elzie  Henman  children  &  grandchildren.  listed) 

BOB:  Steven,  Mike,  Tony,  Betty,  Teresa; 

RUTH:  David,  Carol,  Lynette,  Jennifer; 

JOHN:  Kirk,  Kevin,  Tracie,  Kathy,  Ronna  Sheila, 

Dea,  Julie,  Sherri. 
JOANN:  Byron,  Norman,  Suzanne,  Lauri. 
DON  :  Dan,  Dale. 


DELORES:  Rodney, Bruce, Donette,  Gloria,  Virginia. 

ALICE:    Ricky,  Billy,  Donald,  Shawn. 

JOYCE:  Kurt,  Marie,  Cindy. 

BUTCH:    Kraig,  Shelia. 

LESTER:  Pete,  Jay. 

LINDA:    Lance,  Lonny,  Clinton,  Ronda,  Jodi. 

MARY:    Linna,  Dixie. 

COMPILED  BY  DELORES  HENMAN  THOMPSON 


LORENZO  E.  TIBBITTS 

As  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  the  area  from 
Dubois  north,  and  especially  the  Spencer  area  has  had 
an  alluring  and  fascinating  influence  on  me.  As  a 
young  man  (quite  a  number  of  years  back)  as  I  hunted 
or  just  visited  the  area,  I  was  really  intrigued  by  its 
truly  western  atmosphere  and  western  way  of  life.  I 
also  enjoyed  the  numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks 
of  sheep. 

My  other  keen  interest  in  that  area  right  to  the 
Montana  line  was  the  fact  that  my  Father,  LORENZO 
E.  TIBBITTS  helped  to  build  the  railroad  from  south 
of  Spencer  to  the  Monida,  Montana,  vicinity, 
especially  through  Beaverhead  Canyon. 

The  only  concrete  evidence  I  have  of  this  was 
my  Mother's  voice  (in  which  I  have  explicit  trust  and 
faith).  I  do  not  even  have  the  years  or  dates  he 
labored  there.  While  he  labored  in  the  area  he  had  the 
privilege  of  driving,  and  escorting,  an  eastern  party 
from  Monida  through  Red  Rock  and  Centennial 
Valley,  Henry's  Lake  and  to  Yellowstone  Park,  and  to 
return  the  Monida  requiring  about  5  weeks  travel.  I 
believe  this  was  before  he  was  married.  If  so,  it  would 
be  some  time  before  1890.  I  have  no  specific  dates  or 
pictures. 

COMPILED  BY  WAYNE  E.  TIBBITTS 


BENJAMIN  EMMETT  &  MARY 
GALBRAITH  TIBBITTS 

Benjamin  Emmett  and  Mary  Tibbitts  moved 
to  the  Reno  Ranch,  southwest  of  the  Winsper  area,  in 
1933.  They  were  engaged  there  in  farming  and 
ranching. 

He  was  born  July  1,  1896,  in  Providence, 
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Utah,  the  son  of  Lorenzo  E.  and  Mary  Marler 
Tibbitts.  He  moved  from  Utah  to  Idaho  at  the  age  of 
13,  and  engaged  in  farming. 

He  married  Mary  Galbraith  of  Pocatello  in 
1916.  Their  marriage  was  later  solemnized  at  the 
LDS  Temple  in  Logan  in  1922. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  LDS  Church  and 
served  as  a  high  priest.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Idaho  Cattleman's  Association.  He  served  as 
secretary  of  the  Lead  Belt  Cattleman's  Association, 
was  a  former  member  of  the  Lost  River  School  Board 
and  served  in  the  Farm  Bureau. 

They  have  two  sons  and  three  daughters: 
Steve  W.  of  Moore;  Ray  G.  of  Midvale,  Utah;  Mrs. 
Richard  (Thora)  Beal,  Moore;  Mrs.  Don  (Delia) 
Anderson,  Kennewick,  Washington;  and  Mrs.  Eugene 
(Shirley)  McAffee  of  Darlington.  Two  sons  and  two 
daughters  preceded  him  in  death. 

His  brothers  and  sisters  included:  Howard 
and  Wayne  Tibbetts,  of  Lorenzo;  Mrs.  Gerturde 
Reynolds  of  Moore,  and  Mrs.  Vernon  (Margaret) 
Nichols,  Provo,  Utah. 

He  passed  away  in  1976. 

COMPILED  BY  SHIRLY  MCAFFEE\BONfNIE  STODDARD 


GLADYS  MAE  HENSLEY  WILLIS  TINSLEY 


Gladys  Henslev  Willis  Tinslev 

I  spent  my  first  eight  years  of  school  at  the 
Idmon  School,  which  is  still  standing.  We  used  to 
play  pranks  on  the  teachers,  such  as  having  a  peanut 
shower,   especially   when  we  knew  we  had  a  test 


coming  up  on  some  of  our  studies  at  the  Idmon 
school.  My  eighth  grade  teacher  was  Elvin 
Henninger,  now  deceased. 

We  had  community  programs  with  Kilgore 
and  Idmon  schools. 

I  always  looked  forward  to  the  4th  of  July 
rodeos  at  Kilgore,  Idaho.  The  family  would  gather 
with  their  picnic  baskets  and  enjoy  eating  under  the 
pine  trees.  Most  of  the  people  went  by  horse  and 
buggy. 

I    was    born    September    19,    1912,    at   St. 
Anthony,  Idaho. 

At  the  time  I  was  growing  up,  my  parents, 
Wm  and  Frances  Hulda  Hensley,  dry  farmed,  raising 
grain  and  seed  potatoes,  the  red  and  blue  potatoes,  and 
living  in  a  two  room  log  house  with  a  dirt  roof. 

Neighbors  would  exchange  work,  to  do 
whatever  they  had  to  have  help  with. 

In  the  spring  of  1924  our  family  of  eight 
children  got  the  red  measles.  My  eldest  brother,  Carl, 
had  them  so  bad,  he  almost  died.  Having  no  Doctor 
within  fifty  miles.  Mom  kept  brandy  on  hand,  so  she 
gave  him  some  of  it  to  help  break  him  out. 

Carl  was  living  in  a  rest  home  in  Pocatello  in 
1982,  but  is  deceased  as  of  now. 

As  I  recall,  measles  was  the  worst  sickness 
we  had,  outside  of  the  small  pox  in  1919. 

The  people  of  the  community  would  go  from 
place  to  place  and  have  house  parties,  where  the  older 
folks  and  younger  children  could  play  and  join  the 
fun. 

We  moved  to  the  Luther  Roberts  place,  about 
four  miles  from  the  Idmon  store  and  the  Idmon  school 
house.  They  would  have  dances  and  a  lunch,  and 
dance  until  morning  with  Bill  Faucett  and  his  brother 
playing  the  violins  for  music. 

The  service  we  had  for  lights  was  the  coal  oil 
lamp,  no  telephone,  and  got  our  water  from  a  spring 
carried  by  buckets  to  the  house;  sometimes  in  winter 
we  would  melt  snow  for  water. 

We  used  a  wood  burning  stove  for  heat  and 
to  cook  on,  had  outside  bath  rooms,  and  took  baths  in 
a  wash  tub. 

The  community  held  church  at  the  Idmon 
School,  which  I  attended.  My  part  was  to  go  learn 
and  listen. 

My  special  hobbies  are  doing  fancy  work  and 
helping  others,  when  I  can.   While  at  Idmon  I  was  too 
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small  to  help  in  community  and  organization  affairs. 
I  have  made  some  200  alfgans. 

We  used  to  have  some  bad  winters,  and  lots 
of  snow.  Travel  to  school  was  by  horse  and  sleigh, 
with  our  dog.  Blue,  at  our  feet  to  help  keep  warm. 
We  walked  to  school  three  to  seven  miles  when  the 
weather  was  good. 

I  met  my  future  husband,  Jesse  W.  Willis, 
working  on  the  road  at  Pleasant  Valley.  We  were 
married  September  30,  1933.  We  moved  to  Filer, 
Twin  Falls,  and  then  farmed  at  Murtaugh  and  Eden. 
We  had  three  children:  Iva  Joan  (Willis)  Hite 
Barkley;  Roy  Willis  and  Geraldine  (Willis)  Tucker. 
Mr.  Willis  passed  away  June  20,  1967. 

I  later  married  Kenneth  Tinsley,  February  23, 
1973.  and  am  living  in  Hazelton,  Idaho. 

I  worked  at  a  potato  plant  in  Hurley  for  more 
than  six  years. 

Gladys  passed  away  April  11,  1991,  at  the 
Mountain  View  Care  Center  in  Kimberly.  Burial  was 
in  the  Hazelton  Cemetery.  At  the  time  of  her  death 
she  was  survied  by  a  sister,  Mrs.  Charles  (Lx)la) 
Haight  of  Dubois  and  a  brother,  Floyd  Hensley  of 
Idaho  Falls.  At  the  time  of  her  death  she  had  12 
grandchildren,  nine  stepgrandchildren;  and  five 
stepgreat-grandchildren.  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  eight  brothers  and  sister,  a  stepson,  and  a 
grandson. 

COMPILED  BY  GLADYS  MAE  HENSLEY  WILLIS  TINSLEY 


"BILL"  AND  BETTY  LOU 
THOMAS  TIPTON 


"Bill".  Bettv  Lou,  daut'hter.  Karen 


I'm  so  glad  that  God  gave  me  to  my  parents, 
and  for  our  home,  and  that  it  was  located  on  Medicine 
Lodge,  with  such  a  big  area  to  roam  in  and  explore. 

My  name  is  Betty  Lou  Thomas  Tipton.  I  was 
born  June  3,  1920,  to  Rees  Waylett  and  Hazel 
Arrington  Thomas. 

I  was  the  first  of  five  children.  My  brothers 
and  sisters  were:  Lynn,  Wilma,  Neil  and  Vera.  I 
grew  up  on  the  Thomas  ranch  at  Medicine  Lodge. 
My  earliest  memories  are  of  times  with  my  Dad's  two 
brothers,  George  and  "Hop".  I  remember  them 
teasing  me  by  calling  my  doll  "Pinhead";  its  head  was 
made  of  tin  under  the  beautiful  paint. 

The  year  I  was  six,  my  Dad's  health  was  poor 
and  we  traveled  to  California,  so  I  was  seven  when  I 
began  first  grade  at  the  wonderful  Medicine  Lodge 
School,  with  Maxine  Steel  as  my  first  teacher.  My 
first  year  was  quite  overwhelming  with  all  those  older 
people. 

My  mother  was  very  protective  of  me;  she 
never  took  me  out  in  the  sun,  without  a  pretty  sun 
bonnet. 

My  memory  isn't  too  good  concerning  the  2nd 
year,  but  it  must  have  been  the  year  Miss  Vera 
Murray  taught,  and  I  think  she  was  there  for  my  third 
and  fourth  grades.  Anyway  she  was  too  easy  on  us 
and  we  got  away  with  too  much  nonsense  and  not 
enough  learning. 

Then,  I  believe.  Miss  Frances  Wilson  taught 
my  fifth  and  sixth  grade,  and  I  really  wanted  to  do 
good  work  for  her.  I  can  still  remember  how  sad  we 
were  when  Miss  Wilson  went  to  Kilgore  to  teach. 

Mr.  Kosebud  was  our  teacher  for  my  7th 
grade.  Mr.  Livesay  taught  for  the  8th  and  9th  year, 
I  believe  Mr.  Livesay  was  the  first  teacher  to  have 
Medicine  Lodge  students  compete  in  declamation  and 
debate.  While  in  Portland,  about  1972,  I  called  Mr. 
Livesay;  he  remembered  some  of  us,  but  was  most 
taken  with  a  former  student  by  the  name  of  Frank 
Church,  Idaho's  Senator. 

I  just  don't  remember  the  name  of  the  man 
that  came  to  our  school  my  sophomore  year;  he  left 
before  the  year  was  over  and  my  cousin  "Myrt" 
Leonardson  bravely  finished  the  year  with  us. 

The  Medicine  Lodge  reunion  in  1975  was  a 
real  "hi-lite"  and  a  very  special  time  for  me.  I  only 
wish  some  of  the  missing  people  could  have  been 
there  and,  as  I  recount  the  past,  how  I  would  like  to 
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be  with  my  cousins,  Daniel,  Gerald,  Byron  Thomas 
and  Vivian  Gauchay  Hill,  also  those  in  my  class,  Sam 
and  Leland  and  Delia,  Robert,  Connie,  Jennie  and 

Virgil. 

You  ask  about  our  jobs  as  we  grew  up,  well 
we  mostly  helped  Dad,  as  ranches  are  a  family 
project,  and  I'll  never  forget  the  flood  irrigation.  I 
guess  I  really  fell  heir  to  that  more  as  I  was  eldest  and 
I  never  was  good  at  milking  cows.  Since  I've 
married,  I"ve  had  experience  in  pipe  and  sprinkler 
irrigation.  I  remember  how  lonely  it  was  being  in  the 
field  all  day  by  myself,  but  I  had  2  weeks  out  of  3,  to 
do  other  work,  either  helping  mother  or  dad  with 
haying,  etc. 

The  most  fun  was  work  we  could  do  on  horse 
back.  Then  our  recreation  was  horse  back  riding. 
Dad  usually  kept  two  saddle  horses  available,  so  we 
four  would  have  to  take  turns  having  a  saddle  horse 
for  a  week  end  ride. 

I  remember  going  to  Sunday  School  at  the 
Medicine  Lodge  school  house,  when  a  Rev.  Fry  came 
from  Roberts,  and  I  loved  that  time.  Later  a  Rev.  Hall 
came  on  a  Tuesday  night  for  Church.  One  time,  I 
rode  my  horse  and  picked  up  Frances  Burnside,  and 
we  were  the  only  ones  there.  Rev.  Hall  still  gave  the 
message  to  us. 

During  the  years  that  Mr.  Livesay  taught  we 
also  had  a  girls  basket  ball  team,  and  that  was  perfect 
because  the  other  teams  we  played  weren't  much 
better.  We  just  barely  had  enough  girls  for  a  team. 
We  had  a  softball  team  that  consisted  of  boy's  and 
girls,  from  high  school  and  grade  school.  It  was  very 
much  fun  going  to  other  schools  to  play  games. 

Christmas  and  Easter  were  very  special  times. 
As  a  family,  we  would  always  have  dinner  with 
relatives.  Our  school  had  special  programs  for 
Christmas  and  Easter,  that  would  stress  the  birth  and 
rising  of  Christ. 

I  wonder  how  many  parents  realize  how 
important  these  school  programs  and  4-H  projects  and 
the  many  things  children  participate  in,  are  to  their 
children. 

I  met  my  husband,  "Bill"  when  we  were  both 
in  the  Navy  in  1944,  at  Astoria,  Oregon.  Our 
courtship  was  short,  because  of  the  uncertain  times, 
not  knowing  when  he  might  be  shipped  out.  I  arrived 
in  Astoria  in  April  and  "Bill"  and  I  were  married 
November  30,  1944. 


We  have  three  children  --  all  are  married. 
Karen  and  husband,  Daniel  Leuthold  live  in 
Cambridge,  Idaho.  "Bill"  and  wife,  Jodie,  live  in 
Portland,  and  Julie  married  Chris  Mitchell.  We  have 
three  grand  children.  We  live  on  a  140  acre  ranch, 
four  miles  from  City  Center,  Roseburg,  Oregon,  with 
Oregon  being  our  home  since  we  were  married. 

My  husband  is  a  Real  Estate  Broker,  with  six 
people  working  out  of  his  office. 

We  are  active  members  of  the  Melrose 
Community  Church.  My  husband  is  a  deacon,  also, 
we  are  active  in  a  little  Sunday  School  close  to  us,  a 
part  of  American  Missionary  Fellowship,  formerly  the 
American  Sunday  School  Union.  My  husband  is 
Superintendent  and  I  teach  the  beginners  and  Primary 
Class. 

To  me  Idaho  is  still  a  very  special  place. 
COMPILED  BY  BETTY  LOU  THOMAS  TIPTON 


DO  YOU  BELIEVE  IN  BURIED 
TREASURERS? 

An  elderly  man  had  been  a  guard  at  a  prison, 
and  while  on  duty  one  of  the  prisoners  relinquished  to 
him  a  map  of  a  supposedly  buried  $50,000  treasure  in 
gold.  The  location  was  identified  as  in  a  dry  gulch 
due  north  of  Lidy  Hot  Springs  near  the  foot  of  a  pine 
tree,  west  of  Dubois  over  20  miles. 

The  man  acquired  a  summer  job  at  the  Hot 
Springs,  spending  non-working  hours  seeking  the 
buried  fortune  and  the  pine  tree,  and  to  our  knowledge 
neither  were  ever  found. 

A  holdup  in  Beaver  Canyon  (just  north  of 
Spencer)  resulted  in  four  robbers  absconding  gold 
from  a  passing  stage.  Shots  were  exchanged 
wounding  two  of  the  robbers.  Eventually  they  were 
captured,  then  hanged  from  a  nearby  tree.  The  story 
is  that  the  other  two  men,  who  were  later 
apprehended,  were  forced  by  authorities  to  reveal  the 
whereabouts  of  the  gold.  They  explained  it  was 
buried  just  due  east  of  the  Beaver  Canyon  railroad  Y, 
but  apparently  was  never  located.  As  members  of  the 
Plummer  Gang  they  were  soon  found  and  became  the 
victims  of  the  vigilantes  in  another  hanging. 

In  1863  when  Idaho  became  a  Territory  word 
was  traveling  fast  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Idaho. 
Consequently,  a  young  inexperienced  man  came  out  of 
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Montana  to  the  lower  canyon  due  north  of  Spencer, 
where  he  got  acquainted  with  a  man  freighting  by 
pack  horses  into  the  mines.  He  was  hired  by  the 
freighter  to  take  his  pack  horses  into  the  mines  of 
Virginia  City,  Montana.  Upon  arriving  at  his 
destination  the  young  man  was  eager  to  display  his 
find  of  gold  along  the  trail  he  discovered  while 
looking  for  his  horses  early  one  morning.  However, 
when  he  returned  to  Idaho  he  tried  in  vain  to  find  his 
claim  site,  which  still  remains  a  mystery. 

Birch  Creek  Valley  is  well  recognized  as  a 
mining  site,  one  being  a  valuable  ledge  of  silver  ore 
assaying  near  twelve  hundred  ounces  per  ton.  A 
couple  locals,  "Sam"  Goddard  and  William  Tyler, 
were  out  bear  hunting  in  1888  when  they  discovered 
silver  quartz,  and  throught  it  might  be  the  lost  Texas 
Jack  Mine  of  1885.  The  story  is  that  Texas  Jack  had 
drawn  a  map  with  exact  directions,  but  that  the  mine 
was  never  located  again.  After  his  death  at  Salmon, 
some  ore  was  found  among  his  belongings  that 
assayed  one  thousand  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton.  To 
make  a  long  story  short,  when  Goddard  and  Tyler 
returned  to  find  their  rich  mine,  they,  too,  found  their 
mine  was  lost. 

A  small  town  by  the  name  of  Hahn  was 
established,  due  south  of  Gilmore  in  Lemhi  county  at 
the  time  of  the  gold  rush.  One  of  the  workmen 
mining  lime  rock,  that  was  to  be  used  in  the  smelter, 
discovered  several  bars  of  gold,  but  decided  to  cover 
them  up  again  before  anyone  else  noticed  them.  The 
winter  months  closed  down  the  operation,  the  next 
spring  the  smelter  ceased  operations  and  the  workmen 
moved.  The  man  made  many  attempts  to  locate  the 
gold  bars  which  were  located  north  of  the  spring  on 
the  Davis  ranch,  but  failed  to  ever  recover  them. 

Sy  Skinner  and  "Bob"  Zachery  were  charged 
with  many  robberies,  including  the  stage  at  Birch 
Creek  in  Lemhi  county.  These  two  highwaymen  were 
hanged  by  vigilantes  in  1864  at  Hell  Gate;  their  graves 
lie  near  Horse  Thief  Trail  into  Montana.  Two  more 
of  the  men  attempted  to  escape  a  death  penalty  by 
revealing  the  location  of  their  gold  cache  near  Spring 
Mountain.  They  claimed  it  to  be  on  the  gravel  bar  at 
the  head  of  a  dry  gulch,  saying  it  was  marked  by  a 
circle  of  round  water-sculptured  large  rocks. 
However,  those  seeking  the  treasure  soon  found  that 
there  are  several  gravel  bars  in  this  area,  consequently 
it  may  still  be  there. 


Idaho  Guide/Gladys  Campbell 


DR.  A.  C.  AND  MARY  LOU  TRUXAL 


Dr.  Truxal.  wife,  Mary  Lou. 
&  Family 

A  community  "Farewell  Party"  honored  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Truxal  and  family  of  Rexburg  in 
Dubois  October  10,  1951.  A  pot-luck  dinner, 
program,  and  social  time  was  held  in  their  honor. 
During  the  program  all  the  children  he  had  delivered 
in  the  Clark  County  were  asked  to  congregate  on  a 
section  of  the  benches.  As  I  remember  there  was 
quite  a  grouping. 

Dr.  Truxal  had  served  as  the  Clark  County 
Doctor  since  February  1,  1948,  when  he  accepted  the 
Clark  County  position  of  a  resident  physcian  and 
county  schools  physician,  residing  in  Dubois. 

He  set  up  offices  and  hospital  rooms  in  the 
former  Edie  Hotel,  just  above  the  old  court-house. 
(This  building  now  belongs  to  Sills.)  He  and  his 
family  also  lived  in  a  portion  of  this  area.  (After 
Truxals  moved  his  living  quarters  became  the  Dubois 
Lions  Hall.)  The  second  baby  he  delivered  in  Dubois 
was  Dawn  Powell,  January  31,  1949,  the  first  child  of 
Leland  and  Margaret  Powell. 

Before  this  time  the  29-year-old  physician  had 
been  practicing  in  Rexburg,  since  his  discharge  from 
the  U.S.  Army  in  January  1947. 

A  native  of  Rexburg,  Truxal  was  a  son  of  the 
late  Albert  P.  and  Marietta  C.  Truxal  of  Rexburg. 
His  grandfather  was  A.M.  Carter,  one  of  the  early 
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settlers  of  Rexburg,  who  homesteaded  near  the  Snake 
River  North  Fork  bridge  west  of  Rexburg  in  1879, 
after  surveying  the  original  railroad  line  from 
Pocatello  to  Butte,  Montana. 

Dr.  Truxal  graduated  from  Madison  High 
School  in  Rexburg  and  Carroll  College  of  Helena, 
Montana.  He  studied  medicine  at  Jefferson  Medical 
College  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  graduating  in 
January  1944. 

He  did  intern  work  at  Mercy  Hospital, 
Denver,  Colorado,  until  November  1944,  when  he 
went  into  the  army  as  a  First  Lieutenant  in  the 
Medical  Corps.  After  serving  at  a  number  of  general 
hospitals  in  the  States,  he  was  sent  to  Puerto  Rico, 
where  he  remained  until  his  release  from  active  duty 
as  a  captain  in  January,  1947.  During  the  following 
summer  he  was  a  resident  physician  at  Mercy  Hospital 
in  Denver,  in  obstetrics  and  surgery,  afterwhich  he 
returned  to  Rexburg  to  practice  until  Feb  1,  1948. 

Dr.  Truxal  passed  the  Idaho  State  Medical 
Board  in  July  1944,  with  the  highest  average  grade 
attained  in  Idaho  for  ten  years. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  Medical 
Association  and  Idaho  Medical  Society. 

He  married  the  former  Mary  Lou  Coan  of 
Denver,  Colorado.  Together  they  moved  to  Dubois, 
to  set  up  practice  where  they  remained  until  1951 .  At 
that  time  they  returned  to  Rexburg  where  he  set  up  a 
private  practice.  Following  his  move  he  continued  to 
serve  Clark  County  people  in  his  Dubois  office 
weekly,  each  Thursday  afternoon,  for  several  years. 

Dr.  Maybe  of  Rexburg  took  over  Dr.  Truxal's 
practice,  as  county  doctor,  commuting  to  Dubois  on 
Thursdays  to  continue  the  county  medical  services  for 
a  short  term.  SO,  AGAIN  DUBOIS  HAD  NO 
DOCTOR.  After  Truxal  left,  it  seemed  people  began 
to  file  out  one  by  one,  seeking  another  family  doctor, 
thus  eliminated  the  home  town  doctor  service. 

Their  family  included  eight  children:  Bert, 
Joan,  Paul,  Jeanne,  Barbara,  Linda,  Bruce  and 
Patricia. 

Truxals  were  to  make  another  move,  this  time 
to  Rupert,  Idaho,  where  he  has  since  retired  as  a 
physician,  and  enjoys  his  hobbies  of  collecting 
artifacts.  (Dr.  Truxal  passed  away  Dec  26,  1992,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Rexburg,  Idaho  Cemetery.) 

COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARn 


J.M.  TUCKER 

I  moved  with  my  father,  R.D.  Tucker,  to 
Spencer  about  1912  or  1913.  We  moved  in  two  hard 
wheeled  hayrack  wagons  with  two  teams  of  horses 
from  Lewisville,  ID,  taking  three  days.  Our 
destination  was  "Box  Springs",  do  you  know  where 
that  was?   Box  Springs  was  four  miles  from  Spencer. 

Spencer  used  to  be  a  little  old  New  York  to 
me  in  those  days.  Driving  in  from  the  Meadows  at 
night  was  quite  a  view  as  we  came  in  sight  of  Spencer 
and  could  see  all  the  lights. 

I  well  remember  the  commissary  for  Wood 
Livestock  Company  in  Spencer. 

Owen  Peterson  married  my  sister,  Nellie,  and 
he  had  a  piece  of  ground  there.  I  think  he  had  some 
80  to  100  acres.  It  took  us  three  days  to  get  to 
Spencer  from  Lewisville. 

We  lived  at  Box  Springs  for  a  year  or  two, 
then  moved  to  Idmon.  Do  you  remember  Idmon?  We 
helped  build  the  school  house  that  is  just  south  of 
Idmon.    It  was  also  used  as  a  church  building. 

There  used  to  be  two  houses  and  a  barn  there 
at  the  ranch  at  the  Three  Mile  Shearing  Plant.  I 
remember  the  acres  of  buildings  that  used  to  be  there, 
and  now  nothing. 

I  used  to  work  there  for  the  Wood  Live  Stock 
Company,  and  I  used  to  wait  on  tables  at  the  cook 
house  in  Spencer  for  Wood  Live  Stock.  One  year  I 
branded  sheep  at  the  3-Mile  Shearing  Plant,  then  also 
worked  at    18-Mile  Shearing  Plant  for  WLC. 

I  went  to  school  at  Kilgore  one  winter.  I  rode 
a  horse  from  Steve  Petersons  place.  He  lived  a  mile 
south  and  a  mile  and  half  west  of  Kilgore. 

My  dad  was  a  Doctor,  well  known  as  Dr. 
Tucker,  and  he  used  to  practice  around  the  valley 
there.  The  reason  we  moved  to  Idmon,  was  that  the 
people  needed  a  doctor  and  they  told  my  dad  if  he 
would  come  out  there  and  live,  they  would  pay  him  so 
much  a  month. 

My  dad  was  Clark  County  Coroner  for 
awhile. 

COMPLIED  BY  .I.M.  TUCKER 
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DR.  RUFUS  DUDLEY  TUCKER 

Rufus  Dudley  Tucker  was  born  in  Mosheim, 
Tennessee,  July  10,  1862,  the  son  of  Malcolm 
McCurry  and  Lucretia  Hartman  Tucker.  He  had  one 
brother,  Joseph  Denman,  born  March  13,  1864. 

His  father  was  a  doctor,  as  many  of  the  line 
had  been  before  him,  according  to  family  tradition. 
Before  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  Dr.  Malcolm,  who 
did  not  hold  slaves,  was  against  secession  during  the 
heated  arguments  for  and  against.  Dr.  Malcolm 

had  treated  all  who  asked  for  his  services,  whether 
Unionist  or  Secessionist;  his  murder  could  only  have 
been  a  Senseless  act  of  revenge. 

After  his  death,  the  family  stayed  and  farmed. 
R.D.  and  his  wife,  Sarah  Lewis  Baley,  were  Hving 
with  his  mother  at  the  time  he  got  out  of  medical 
school.  They  were  married  July  12,  1883.  It  was 
here  three  children,  Nola,  Cecil  and  Roger  were  born. 
They  kept  sheep;  his  mother  spun  wool,  wove  it,  and 
made  clothing. 

Then  Rufus  and  his  family  moved  to 
Rogerville  Junction  to  begin  his  practice.  It  was  here 
the  family  became  affiliated  with  the  Mormons,  and 
eventually  were  all  baptized.  Because  of  being  a 
Mormon,  he  lost  his  patients  and  had  to  look  for 
other  kinds  of  employment.  When  his  wife  finally 
joined  the  church,  her  family  disowned  her,  to  the 
point  when  they  moved  west  to  join  Mormon  families 
there,  her  family  never  did  inform  her  of  her  own 
mother's  death. 

Before  leaving  Tennessee  four  more  children 
were  born:  Maud  Alice,  Nellie  Carl,  Eva  May  and 
Joseph  Major. 

When  the  family  left  Tennessee,  they  sold  the 
farm  for  $475.00  to  Charlie  Huffman's  father. 
Because  they  could  take  very  little  with  them,  Mr. 
Huffman  tore  their  birth  sheets  out  of  the  family  Bible 
to  give  to  them.  They  left  here  March  19,  1904, 
arriving  in  Lewisville  the  27th  of  October. 

In  Lewisville  they  stayed  with  Brother  Hale  in 
the  red  sandstone  house  south  of  the  store  in 
Lewisville,  north  of  the  house  Dr.  Tucker  later 
bought.  Their  next  place  of  abode  was  in  a  log  house 
v^th  a  dirt  floor,  across  from  Ellen  Hoggan's  home. 

One  of  the  doctor's  first  patients  was  the  sick 
boy  of  Mae  Jardine,  probably  Harold,  whose  foot  was 


crippled  by  polio.  The  doctor  at  Menan  made  a  fuss 
because  Dr.  Tucker  was  horning  in  on  his  practice,  so 
he  had  to  be  content  at  first  with  nursing  jobs.  Finally 
he  began  getting  calls,  and  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  put 
in  his  way,  was  active  as  a  physician.  He  was  known 
as  one  of  the  best  doctors  around  for  typhoid,  and 
wrote  and  spoke  in  favor  of  better  sanitary  provisions 
to  prevent  it. 

In  1906  Lula  Blanche  was  born.  Mother  Lou 
became  ill  with  milk  leg.  She  died  when  Lula  was 
minus  one  day  of  being  a  month  old,  August  8,  1906, 
and  is  buried  in  the  Lewisville  cemetery.  Sweitzers  of 
Rigby,  who  were  very  wealthy,  wanted  Lula  very 
much.  They  eventually  did  take  her;  however,  it  is 
believed  she  was  not  legally  adopted,  as  the  papers 
were  never  signed. 

A  year  or  so  later,  about  the  end  of  1907,  Dr. 
R.  D.  married  Emma  Mikesell  in  Rigby.  At  this  time 
the  other  doctors  of  the  area  were  making  such  a  fuss 
because  he  didn't  have  a  license  to  practice  in  Idaho, 
he  decided  to  go  back  to  Tennessee  to  take  a  post- 
graduate course.  "Aunt"  Emma  and  the  children  lived 
in  Rigby  while  he  was  gone. 

While  away,  the  medical  examiner's  board 
passed  a  ruling  that  if  a  doctor  was  licensed  in  another 
state,  and  had  practiced  a  certain  number  of  years, 
they  did  not  need  to  take  the  examination  to  be 
licensed  in  Idaho.  Since  Dr.  R.D.  was  licensed  in 
Tennessee,  this  made  him  eligible,  but  it  seems 
doubtful  that  he  ever  went  through  the  formality  of 
obtaining  the  license.  The  rumor  continued  to 
circulate  for  the  rest  of  his  life  that  he  was  not 
licensed  and  therefore  could  not  demand  payment  for 
his  services. 

When  Dr.  R.D.  returned,  he  stayed  in  Rigby 
for  awhile,  then  went  to  Grant,  then  to  Roberts,  where 
he  bought  a  drug  store  and  ran  it  for  awhile. 

About  this  time  Cecil,  a  daughter,  remembers 
driving  a  horse  and  buggy  to  collect  money  for  her 
dad.  One  time  she  was  fording  the  river  when  she  hit 
a  hole  and  the  water  came  clear  up  around  her  waist, 
ruining  her  new  pleated  skirt.  She  was  going  with 
Vic  Fisher  then.  Vic  had  a  matched  team  of  mouse- 
colored  horses.  He  let  her  dad  use  them  to  make  a 
call,  and  while  calling  on  a  patient,  the  horses  were 
stolen  and  never  found. 

Apparently  Rufus  was  given  a  lay  ministery  in 
Tennessee,  as  he  used  to  speak  at  Methodist  revivals 
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and  the  like. 

After  Rufus  gave  up  the  drug  store,  he  and 
Emma  Mikesel  separated  and  Rufus  moved  back  to 
Lewisville.  About  this  time  NeUie  married  Owen 
Peterson  in  1915.  Nellie  lived  in  Spencer,  so  Rufus 
decided  to  move  there  with  Joe  and  Eva,  the  only 
children  he  had  left  at  home. 

Eva  made  the  trip  on  the  train,  while  Joe 
relates  his  story  of  the  trip:  "I  will  never  forget  that 
trip  to  Spencer  with  our  household  goods.  Owen's 
dad  and  Mr.  Poulsen  hauled  it  up  on  two  hard- 
wheeled  wagons  with  hay  racks  on  them.  It  was  a 
very  eventful  trip  for  me  as  I  was  about  12  years  old, 
and  it  was  in  the  very  early  spring.  The  snow  was  all 
gone  in  Lewisville  when  we  left,  but  when  we  got  to 
Spencer  there  was  about  8  to  10  inches  of  snow,  and 
in  many  places  we  had  to  go  around  drifts.  It  took  us 
several  days  to  make  the  trip,  staying  the  first  night  at 
Hamer,  the  second  at  Dubois,  and  the  third  at 
Spencer.  How  different  from  now  when  we  could 
have  left  in  the  morning  and  driven  up  there  and  back 
in  one  day.  But  in  those  days  horses  and  wagons  and 
buggies  were  the  main  way  of  transportation. 

It  was  here  that  dad  met  Sarah  Merrell 
McDonald,  who  had  been  a  widow  for  about  eleven 
years.  She  was  living  in  the  area  with  her  son,  Virgil, 
who  was  eleven,  and  doing  the  nursing.  It  was  natural 
that  doctor  and  nurse  were  attracted  to  each  other. 
They  were  married  March  27,  1917.  Joe  was  a  few 
years  older  than  Virgil.  That  summer  R.D.  and  Sarah 
and  the  boys  went  to  Canada  to  visit  Nola  and  Horace 
Jackson. 

When  they  came  back  they  lived  again  in  the 
Camas  Meadows  area.  Here  Florence  was  born  in 
1918,  Martha  Lu  in  1920,  and  in  1922,  a  boy  named 
Dudley  Junior  was  born  and  died  at  the  age  of  five 
months.  Joe  worked  for  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Co.  at 
their  sheep  shearing  plant,  or  washing  dishes  and 
waiting  tables,  then  went  to  Idaho  Falls  to  work. 

Many  people  were  leaving  the  area,  and  Dad 
was  going  to  leave  for  "greener  pastures,"  but  the 
people  begged  him  to  stay,  saying  they  would  pay  him 
a  salary  if  he'd  just  stay  out  there  one  more  winter. 
They  never  did  pay  him  anything  and  it  was  such  hard 
going  that  after  Junior's  death  they  left. 

Sometime  during  the  1st  few  years,  the  doctor 
had  been  the  coroner  of  Jefferson  county.  One  of  the 
family  remembers  hearing  him  tell  about  a  trip  he 


made  with  the  sheriff  and  a  sheepherder  for  the  body 
of  another  sheepherder  out  of  Dubois.  They  traveled 
by  car  as  far  as  they  could,  then  got  a  wagon,  then 
went  the  last  way  on  foot  to  recover  the  body.  It  was 
dark  as  they  came  down  the  canyon  with  a  lantern 
lighting  their  way.  The  lantern  cast  horrifying 
shadows  on  the  rocks,  and  dad  was  very  happy  to  get 
back  to  civilization. 

When  they  left  the  Meadows,  they  spent  the 
winter  in  Glenns  Ferry  near  Parley  and  Eva.  The 
girls,  Florence  and  Martha  Lu,  remember  traveling  in 
the  Model  T  Ford  on  this  trip.  They  located  again  in 
Grant.  Then  they  moved  to  a  house  owned  by  Pres. 
Dabell,  just  north  of  his  home.  Here  David  was  born 
in  1925.  About  a  year  later,  they  moved  back  to 
Lewisville  into  the  old  Selck  home  which  they  later 
bought,  and  where  he  died,  six  years  later,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-nine. 

Dr.  Rufus  Dudley  Tucker  died  September  19, 
1931,  after  an  illness  of  three  or  four  days.  His  death 
was  attributed  to  a  cerebral  hemorrhage.  He  was 
buried  in  the  Lewisville  cemetery  beside  his  first  wife. 

R.D.  Tucker  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions, 
convictions  he  always  supported.  His  religion  was  not 
a  thing  apart,  but  was  with  him  in  all  that  he  did. 
Though  he  was  a  skillful  doctor,  he  didn't  rely  on 
medicine  alone,  but  fasted  and  prayed  for  his  patients. 

Hobbies  he  indulged  in  at  different  times  were 
photography,  bee-keeping  and  radio.  I  think  he  was 
the  first  man  in  Lewisville  to  have  a  radio.  Our  two 
front  rooms  were  packed  with  people  who  came  to 
hear  the  broadcast  of  the  Dempsey-Tunney  fight  in 
1926. 


For  an  in-depth  look  at  Dr.  Tucker's  life  read 
"Your  Move,  Dr.  Tucker"  by  Martha  T.  Fugate  and 
Florence  T.  Davis. 

COMPILED  BY  MARTHA  LUCRETIA  TUCKER  FUGATE  IN 
1962  FOR  TIIE  lOOTH  ANN1VI:RSARY  OF  TIIE  BIRTH  OF 
DR.  RUFUS  DUDLEY  TUCKF:R. 


SARAH  MERRELL  MCDONALD  TUCKER 

Sarah  Merrell  was  born  December  26,  1884, 
in  Brigham  City,  Utah,  to  Joseph  Merrell  and  Martha 
Ann  Campkin  Merrell.    Both  of  her  parents  crossed 
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the  plains  with  their  parents  as  children.  After  Joseph 
Merrell  lost  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the  sheep 
business  about  1898,  they  moved  to  Idaho  to 
homestead  land  near  Pingree,  now  under  the  American 
Falls  Reservoir.  Pioneering  was  not  new  to  Sarah, 
though  she  was  happy  when  they  moved  near 
Blackfoot  and  she  could  attend  high  school. 

She  married  Clarence  McDonald  February  22, 
1905.  The  following  November,  while  she  was  in  bed 
with  her  first  child,  Virgil,  Clarence  was  killed  in  a 
hunting  accident  west  of  Blackfoot  in  the  Lavas. 
During  the  next  years  she  took  up  nursing  to  help 
support  herself  and  son.  This  was  what  took  her  to 
the  Camas  Meadows  area. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  widowed  doctor 
would  meet  widowed  nurse.  I  don't  know  how  long 
she  was  in  the  area,  how  long  they  knew  each  other, 
but  in  April  27,  1917,  Sarah  married  Dr.  R.  D. 
Tucker. 

Quoting  from  her  life  story,  "We  went  to 
Canada  that  summer  and  then  made  our  home  near 
Spencer,  where  a  doctor  and  a  nurse  were  very  much 
needed.  I  nursed  about  fifteen  confinement  cases  in 
the  ten  months  before  Florence  was  born.  Some  of 
those  we  cared  for  in  our  home.  Florence  was  born 
August  11,  1918.  I  started  nursing  again  when  she 
was  two  months  old. 

"We  took  an  active  part  in  community  and 
church  affairs.  The  doctor  was  the  superintendent  of 
the  LDS  Sunday  School.  I  was  a  teacher  in  Sunday 
School,  and  a  class  leader  in  Relief  Society. 

Martha  Lucretia  and  Dudley  Junior  were  also 
born  to  us  there.  After  the  death  of  Dudley  we  were 
so  broken  up  because  of  it,  that  we  were  no  longer 
happy  there.  We  talked  of  leaving  right  away;  the 
people  begged  him  to  stay,  said  they  would  pay  him  a 
salary  if  he'd  just  stay.  So  we  stayed  through  the 
winter,  but  they  never  did  pay  anything,  so  we  left." 

"Joe"  Tucker  was  nearly  four  years  older  than 
Virgil.  I'm  sure  they  had  some  good  times  together. 
Mother  told  me  this  story  and  Joe  verified  it:  Virgil 
caught  the  itch  at  school.  The  standard  remedies  like 
kerosene  on  the  affected  parts,  or  sulphur  in  lard, 
weren't  working  fast  enough  for  him,  so  one  night 
after  bathing,  Virgil  went  out  bare  naked  and  ran  a 
half  mile  down  the  snowy  road.  He  apparently  didn't 
catch  pneumonia,  but  did  get  rid  of  the  itch.  I  guess 
in  this  day  and  age,  he  would  have  been  called  a 


"Streaker." 

Joe  worked  for  Wood  Live  Stock  Company 
shearing  sheep  and  also  branding  them  when  he  was 
about  seventeen.  Another  time  he  washed  dishes  and 
waited  on  tables.  Later  on  he  went  to  Idaho  Falls  to 
work. 

"Joe"  married  Grace  Gneiting  in  1925. 

Virgil  left  the  Camas  Meadows  area  when  he 
was  sixteen,  and  ran  away  to  join  the  Navy.  He 
served  on  the  battleship  Oklahoma  for  some  time,  but 
was  not  on  it  when  it  was  sunk  by  the  Japanese  in 
Pearl  Harbor.  He  was  rated  as  a  boilermaker,  and 
when  he  retired  from  the  navy  kept  on  at  about  the 
same  work  as  a  civilian  at  the  Naval  Base  at  San 
Pedro,  California. 

Virgil  died  of  cancer  in  1973. 

COMPILED  BY  THE  TUCKER  FAMILY 


WATSON  ARTHUR  AND  MARY  KATHERINE 
SULLIVAN  TURNBULL 

Mary  Katherine  Sullivan  Turnbull  moved  to 
Warm  Springs  with  her  family  when  she  was  a  young 
girl.  She  was  born  January  25,  1885,  at  Townsend, 
Montana,  the  daughter  of  Michael  Francis  and  Mary 
Frances  Neville  Sullivan.  She  was  raised  at  the 
Sullivan  family  ranch  at  Warm  Creek,  west  of  Dubois, 
Idaho.  (Dorothy  Turnbull  Photo  on  page  1003) 

She  married  Watson  Arthur  Turnbull,  June 
26,  1912,  at  Dillon,  Montana.  They  homesteaded 
land  at  Crooked  Creek,  west  of  Dubois,  where  they 
lived  the  first  four  years  of  their  marriage. 

They  are  the  parents  of  one  daughter  and  one 
son,  Mrs.  Vernon  (Dorothy)  Officer,  San  Diego, 
California,  and  William  W.  Turnbull  of  Lincoln. 

They  then  lived  in  Nevada,  Montana  and 
Idaho,  where  Turnbull  worked  as  a  miner. 

He  passed  away  November  14,  1931,  in  Idaho 
Falls. 

She  came  to  Idaho  Falls  to  live  in  1933.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  Rebekah  Lodge,  and  an  active 
member  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ  Scientist. 

Mary  passed  away  at  the  age  of  83  at  a  local 
hospital  in  Idaho  Falls,  December  19,  1967. 
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They  were  buried  in  Idaho  Falls  at  the  Rose 

Hill  Cemetery. 

They  were  survived  by  8  grandchildren. 

COMPILED  FROM  THE  POST  REGISTER 


MISCELLANEOUS  PHOTOS 


Ann  Doughitt.  Carolyn  Gates.  Deoine  Thompson 


(f)  Letitia  Thomas  Small.  Matilda  Thomas. 

(b)  Charles  Small.  Leah  Gorton.  Rees  Gorton 

(Leah  &  Matilda  were  sisters) 


B.D.  &  Matilda  Thomas  Family 

Leah.  Mabel.  Letitia 

Reesy    "Hop".  Henry.  "Dan".  George 


Thomas 
Family 


... 

i 


Family  of  Reese  &  Hazel  Thomas 
Betty  Lou.  Lynn.  Wilma.  Neil.  Vera 
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PHOTOS... 

THOMAS  FAMILY  REUNION  IN  DUBOIS 


;s!<i^<s-..;N'  •-'^■^    .*aSSii*Si*^;.'<; 


Family  of  "Dan"  Thomas; 


Family  of  George  Thomas 


Family  of  Ella  Thomas  Fayle 


Family  of  Rees  Thomas 


"Goldie" 
Taylor  &  ? 
at  Spencer 
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DR.  ULRICH 

Dr.  Ulrich  was  one  of  the  early  doctors  in 
Camas  Meadows.  He  was  actually  a  veterinarian,  but 
would  preform  other  duties.  He  usually  kept  a  bunch 
of  bear  hounds. 

He  lived  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  and 
Dr.  Tucker  in  the  lower  end. 

Art  Barney  said  that  when  he  was  a  kid  Dr. 
Tucker  had  a  patient  with  a  bad  tooth.  It  was  a 
stubborn  case  and  when  he  couldn't  pull  it  they  came 
up  to  Dr.  Ulrich.  He  had  the  man  put  his  head 
between  the  spokes  of  a  wagon  and  hang  on  to  the 
spokes  -  then  Dr.  Ulrich  pulled  the  tooth  with  his 
horse  tooth  puller.  A  couple  of  drinks  of  whiskey  had 
been  used  for  anesthetic. 

COMPILED  BY  EILEEN  BENNETT 


UNDERWOOD, 
SHUPE  FAMILIES 


r^  <L'- 


Alice  Cecelia  Underwood  Shupe 

In  the  spring  of  1897  the  families  of  William 
Joseph  and  Cecelia  (Baldrey)  Underwood,  Joseph 
Kendrick  and  Alice  Cecelia  (Underwood)  Shupe,  and 


Franklin  McKenzie  and  Sarah  Alice  (Shupe)  Fifield 
left  their  homes  in  Weston  and  Fairview  in  southern 
Idaho  to  homestead  near  Kilgore  and  Spencer.  This 
county  was  a  part  of  Bingham  County  during  this 
period  of  time,  and  is  now  Clark  County. 

Altogether  it  was  quite  a  wagon  train. 
William  and  Cecelia  Underwood  had  two  wagons, 
their  married  son  Charles  and  his  wife  Lola  (Fifield) 
had  a  wagon;  the  Shupes  had  two  wagons,  and  the 
Fifields,  Frank  and  "Allie"  had  one  wagon.  And,  of 
course,  they  drove  their  cattle  along,  too. 

Frank  and  Allie  Fifield  had  been  married  less 
than  a  year,  and  although  Allie  was  not  quite 
seventeen  when  they  started,  and  was  expecting  her 
first  child,  she  drove  one  of  the  wagons  and  cared  for 
her  younger  brother  and  her  two  little  sisters. 

The  Underwoods  homesteaded,  I  believe,  not 
too  far  from  Spencer;  the  Shupe 's  homestead  was  near 
Kilgore.  Their  cabins  had  been  built  only  a  very  short 
time  when  Allie's  baby,  Muriel  Alice  Fifield,  was 
born  on  September  20,  1897. 

The  following  spring,  Frank  and  Allie  Fifield 
decided  to  return  to  Weston  to  live,  but  Allie's 
parents,  Joseph  Kendrick  and  Alice  Cecelia  Shupe, 
and  her  grandparents,  William  Joseph  and  Cecelia 
Underwood,  and  their  families  stayed.  William 
Underwood's  son.  Alma  Edwin  Underwood,  proved 
up  on  the  Underwood  homestead;  Joseph  Shupe 
proved  up  on  his  homestead,  and  both  couples  lived 
there  for  several  years. 

William  Underwood  died  in  July  1906; 
Cecelia  Underwood  died  January  1903.  Both  are 
buried  in  Spencer, 

(William  Underwood  was  born  in  1837,  while 
Cecelia  Shupe  Underwood  was  born  in  1835.) 

Joseph  Kendrick  Shupe  died  June  25,  1906, 
and  is  buried  at  Kilgore.  Alice  Cecelia  Shupe 
apparently  sold  her  property  and  moved  first  to  Idaho 
Falls,  and  later  to  California  where  she  died  in  1927. 

UNDERWOOD 

William  Joseph  Underwood,  son  of  Thomas 
and  Mary  Ann  (Price)  Underwood,  was  born  March 
18,  1837,  in  Twekesbury,  Gloucestershire,  England. 
Cecelia  Baldrey,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Eliza  (Cary) 
Baldrey,  was  born   August  16,  1835,  in  Cheltenham, 
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LEONARDSON  FAMILY  PHOTOS 


Patric  Leonardson.  Mikki  Jan  Miller  holding 
Maleri.  Bryan  Miller.  (D.Ianet  Leonardson  holding 
Hagen  Miller  and  Michael  Leonardson 


Terry  &  Lauri  Leonardson  &  Daughters- 
(Ashley.  Lindsey.  Kiley.  Hailey.  Sydney) 


Darrell  &  Vicki  Russell  &  Family- 
Rachel  (hack).  Trey  &  Cameron 


OTHER  PHOTOS 


'^R 
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Ricky 
Cagle 
LeeAnn 
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Clarence  Young  (Security  Bank  Employee  &  Friend 
(Circa  1920) 
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Gloucestershire,  England.  William  Joseph  and  Cecelia 
were  married  about  1856  in  England.  About  1865 
they  came  to  the  United  States  as  converts  to  the  LDS 
Church.  They  lived  for  a  short  time  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  then  moved  to  Kaysville,  Utah  Territory, 
and  finally  to  Fairview,  Idaho  where,  according  to 
family  tradition,  William  was  the  first  postmaster. 
They  stayed  in  Fairview  until  1897  when  they  moved 
to  Spencer.  Their  children  were:  1)  William  Charles, 
born  in  Cheltenham,  England,  married  Charlotte 
Hendricks;  2)  Alice  Cecelia,  born  in  Cheltenham, 
England,  married  Joseph  Kendrick  Shupe;  Franklin 
Theodore,  born  in  Cheltenham,  England,  in  1860, 
married  Ann  Hill,  Franklin  is  buried  at  Spencer;  4) 
Ernest  Thomas  Underwood,  born  in  Cheltenham, 
England,  married  Ann  Hill  Underwood;  5)  Henry, 
born  in  Cheltenham,  England  in  1864  and  died  in 
1904,  buried  at  Spencer;  6)  James  Samuel 
Underwood,  born  Brooklyn,  New  York;  7)  Charles 
Robert,  born  Kaysville,  Utah  Territory,  married  Lola 
Ann  Fifield;  8)  Walter  Joseph,  born  Kaysville,  Utah 
Terr.;  9)  George  Frederick,  born  Kaysville,  Utah 
Territory;  10)  Louisa  Elizabeth,  born  in  Fairview, 
Idaho;  married  John  Robert  Fifield;  1 1)  Alma  Edwin, 
born  in  Fairview,  Idaho. 
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Frank  Underwood 

"Frank"  Underwood  of  a  later  generation,  as 
remembered  by  a  former  Spencer  resident,  Rhea 
Albretson  Waring,  was  the  only  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Underwood,  Sr.  However,  they  had  four 
daughters  being:  Cora  Underwood  Nelsen  Denning 
(born  July   18,   1918,  died  July   17,   1973,  buried  at 


Dillon);  Mrs.  (Wilbur)  Lora  Underwood  Archer;  Mrs. 
(Charles)  Mae  Underwood  Masse ngale;  and  Mrs. 
(Albert)  Edna  Gnidie,  born  November  18,  1924,  died 
July,  1990.  Edna,  the  youngest  passed  away  while 
living  with  a  daughter  in  Butte,  Montana.  Young 
"Frank"  will  be  remembered  as  having  a  wooden  leg, 
the  result  of  a  serious  injury  while  serving  his  country 
in  World  War  II. 

"Frank"  and  Roland  "Tuffy"  Ruffner  were 
good  friends,  also  they  were  cousins.  "Frank's"  dad 
and  "Tuffys"  mother  were  brothers  and  sisters. 
"Frank,  Jr"  was  buried  at  the  Spencer  Cemetery. 

SHUPE 
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Joseph  Kendrick  Shupe  &  Family 

Joseph  Kendrick  Shupe,  son  of  James  Wright 
and  Sarah  Coats  (Prunty)  Shupe,  was  born  March  11, 
1848,  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley.  His  father  was  a 
member  of  the  Mormon  Battalion,  and  together  with 
others,  who  had  wintered  at  Bent's  Fort  in  Colorado, 
reached  Salt  Lake  in  late  July  1847,  only  a  few  days 
after  Brigham  Young.  Alice  Cecelia  Underwood, 
daughter  of  William  Joseph  and  Cecelia  (Baldrey) 
Underwood,  was  born  in  Cheltenham,  Gloucestershire, 
England  June  18,  1858.  Joseph  Kendrick  and  Alice 
Cecelia  were  married  December  2,  1877  in  Fairview, 
Idaho.  Their  children  were:  1)  Mary  Katherine,  born 
Fairview,  Idaho,  died  when  still  a  small  child;  2) 
Sarah  Alice,  born  Fairview,  Idaho,  married  Franklin 
McKenzie  Fifield;  3)  Joseph  William,  born  at 
Fairview,  Idaho;  married  Jane  Ann  Covert;  4)  James 
Franklin,  born  at  Fairview,  Idaho;  married  Emma  C. 
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Johnson;  5)  John  Riley,  born  Fairview,  Idaho,  died 
when  a  small  child,  buried  at  Kilgore;  6)  Charles 
Robert,  born  Fairview,  Idaho,  married  Lucy  Jane 
Allen;  7)  Cecelia  Baldrey,  born  at  Fairview,  Idaho, 
married  Freeman  Thomas  Gates;  8)  Bessie  Louise, 
born  at  Fairview,  Idaho;  married  Webster  Waters;  9) 
George  Kendrick,  born  at  Kilgore,  died  in  infancy. 

COMPILED  BY  MARIE  OWENSBY 


MISCELLANEOUS  PHOTOS 


Home  from  World  War  H  - 
"Slim"  Owens  &  Frank  Underwood 
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"Hi"  &  Effle  Spencer 
stuck  in  the  mud  -  1910 


Charles 

Hardy  Home 

now 

Ken  &  Joy 

Myers  Home 


Franklin  Fifield  Family 
Franklin  McKenzie  Fifi 
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MISCELLANEOUS  PHOTOS 


Napoleon 

Vadnais 

1890's 


Vadnais 
Age  3 


Vicki. 

Brock. 

Bryna. 

Kara. 

Krista. 

Vadnais 


"Tom".'Ted".LaVerne."Ed".Charles. 
Vadnais  -  1972 


LaVerne 
&  Alfred 
Vadnais  -  1971 


Anna  Marie  Keelv.  wife  of  Ludger  Vadnais 
late  1890s 
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VACATION-1906 

In  1906  a  group  of  us  went  on  vacation.  The 
group  consisted  of  "Pete"  and  Christianna  Christensen, 
their  children:  Albert  1 1  years,  Ruby  9  years,  Victor 
7  years,  Ruby  5  years;  George  and  Nellie  Kelsen, 
newlyweds;  "Chris"  and  Anna  Jensen,  their  children: 
Emerun  12  years,  Aldo  11  years,  Irvin  and  Herman 
(twins)  8  years,  MyrUe  7  years,  Ivy  6  years,  Edith  4 
years.  Grant  3  years,  and  baby  Alma.  There  was  a 
total  of  6  adults  and  13  children.  The  three  families 
went  in  three  separate  wagons. 

The  purpose  of  the  trip  was  fishing;  also. 
Doctor  Twitton  had  told  George  Kelsen  he  had  Water 
Diabetes  and  recommended  that  he  go  to  the  Henry's 
Fork  of  Snake  River  and  wade  the  river  without  boots, 
and  fish  all  of  each  day  for  a  month.  Since  Uncle 
George  was  a  brother  to  Anna  Jensen  and  Stina 
(Christianna)  Christensen  they  all  decided  to  go. 

The  road  was  a  pretty  well  marked  wagon 
road  but  rocky  and  rough.  When  those  heavy  dead 
axle  wagons  dropped  from  one  rock  on  another,  then 
side  ways  while  crossing  the  lava  portion,  it  wasn't 
easy  going,  especially  for  the  ones  who  were  riding  on 
the  high  spring  seats.  The  rest  of  us  sitting  in  the  big 
wagon  box  got  well  jolted,  but  tiiey  didn't  lose  any  of 
us. 

It  was  in  July  and  the  weather  was  nice.  We 
drove  the  36  miles  in  one  day  crossing  the  river  on  the 
Trude  Bridge  at  the  Trude  Resort  then  up  die  river  on 
the  east  side  for  5  or  6  miles,  then  fording  the  river 
back  to  the  west  side  to  a  good  camping  place  with  a 
sandy  bank,  where  we  set  up  tents  and  made  camp. 

Cousin  Albert  and  I  each  had  a  22  rifle  with 
which  we  killed  enough  sage  hens  and  grouse  for  our 
fresh  meat.  These  birds  were  everywhere  and 
plentiful.  We  tiiought  we  were  great  hunters  and  were 
having  the  time  of  our  lives. 

The  next  morning  was  the  beginning  of  our 
fishing.  The  river  was  generally  waist  deep  to  Uncle 
George  and  a  littie  too  deep  for  us  kids  to  wade,  but 
we  didn't  let  that  stop  us.  A  littie  dunking  didn't 
bother  anybody,  we  just  donned  overalls  and  a  shirt. 
The  water  wasn't  cold  as  tiie  river  was  fed  largely  by 
warm  springs.    The  trout  were  native  cut  tiiroats  and 


were  large,  weighing  up  to  five  pounds.  This  went  on 
for  a  week.  We  caught  more  fish  than  we  could 
possibly  eat  so  we  smoked  part  of  them. 

Uncle  George,  Aunt  Nellie,  Albert,  Aldo  and 
I  were  the  fishermen.  Dad  and  Uncle  Pete  helped 
around  camp  and  took  care  of  the  horses.  The  horses 
had  to  be  hobbled  in  the  day  to  feed,  and  tied  up  at 
night.  If  they  got  loose  Uiey  would  sure  head  for 
home. 

We  didn't  do  much  fishing  from  the  river 
bank.  We  waded  right  in  the  river  like  Uncle  George. 
We  didn't  have  nets  so  when  we  hooked  one  of  the 
large  trout,  we  played  him  to  the  river  shore  where  we 
could  unhook  him  without  loss.  We  got  plenty  of 
action  battiing  them  in  the  fast  water. 

After  a  week  the  Christensens  and  the  Jensens 
went  home,  leaving  Albert  and  me  with  Uncle  George 
and  Aunt  Nellie  to  continue  our  fishing  for  another 
three  weeks.  After  a  few  days  we  pulled  camp  to  go 
down-river  to  a  point  below  the  Trude  Resort  to 
continue  our  fishing.  We  stopped  for  lunch  at  the  end 
of  the  Trude  bridge  on  the  resort. 

After  lunch  Albert  and  I  shouldered  our  rifles 
and  scouted  around  the  resort.  When  standing  on  die 
river  bank  watching  a  flock  of  Trumpeter  Swans 
swimming  out  in  the  river,  we  heard  a  man's  voice 
behind  us.  He  said,  "Come  over  here,  boys,  I  want 
to  talk  to  you".  It  frightened  us.  We  wondered  what 
we  had  done  wrong  and  were  sure  that  we  were  going 
to  get  kicked  off  tiie  resort.  The  man  was  A.  S. 
Trude,  owner  of  the  resort.  We  had  seen  him  before 
and  had  heard  a  lot  about  him.  He  was  a  Chicago 
millionaire  lawyer  and  came  out  from  Chicago  every 
summer  for  vacation.  He  often  brought  friends  with 
him.  He  had  a  large  two  story  hotel-like  lodge  located 
on  high  ground  on  the  east  bank  about  300  feet  from 
tiie  river,  where  he  stayed  and  kept  his  guests.  We 
called  tiiem  dudes.  Mr.  Trude  always  brought  his 
domestic  help  witii  him  except  for  his  two  nephews, 
"Sam"  and  "Bill"  Trude,  who  acted  as  care  takers  the 
year  around. 

After  Mr.  Trude  called  to  us,  we  reluctantiy 
went  over  to  him  and  he  surprised  us  with,  "How  are 
you,  boys?  Welcome  to  tiie  resort.  You  may  look 
around,  fish  or  do  as  you  like,  but  do  not  shcx)t  at  tiie 
swans.  They  are  magnificent  birds  and  getting  scarce. 
They  live  here  the  year  around  in  and  near  tiie  warm 
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river  water  that  doesn't  freeze  over  in  the  wintertime. 
We  want  to  be  sure  they  are  here  forever,  and  I  want 
you  boys  to  help  me  protect  them."  We  liked  this 
friendly  man  and  promised  him  we  would. 

I  understand  that  to  this  date  those  swans  are 
still  there  in  their  old  habitat,  thanks  to  A.  S.,  Sam 
and  Bill  Trude. 

COMPILED  RY  CK.  .TENSEN/1980 


EMIL  CLEMENT  AND  MARY  GANGLE 
VADNAIS 


Mary.  Margaret.  La  Verne 
Emil.  "Ted".  Alfred 

Emil,  in  his  boyhood  years,  was  interested  in 
raising  sheep.  Being  a  friendly  boy,  he  would  get 
acquainted  with  the  sheep  herders  in  the  vicinity  and 
ask  for  orphan  lambs,  which  he  succeeded  in  getting. 
He  would  bring  them  home  to  raise,  giving  them  milk 
from,  a  bottle. 

He  was  born  December  21,  1905,  the  son  of 
Ludger  and  Anna  Keely  Vadnais  in  Kilgore,  Idaho. 
He  attended  school  in  Kilgore  and  boarded  out  in 
Dubois  for  his  high  school  years,  staying  with  the 
Lent  and  Thomas  families. 

Emil  married  Mary  Gangle  of  Poison, 
Montana  January  15,  1948  at  Poison. 

Mary  was  born  October  3,  1918,  at  Mandan, 
North  Dakota,  to  Matthew  and  Anna  Gangle.  She 
grew  up  in  Mandan  and  attended  school  there. 


Although  Emil  was  a  partner  in  the  ranch  and 
farming  operation  with  his  two  brothers,  Ted  and 
Orville,  he  purchased  a  farm  in  Monteview.  During 
the  winter  months  the  Vadnais  Brothers  sheep  would 
be  trailed  to  his  farm,  and  there  they  would  be  lambed 
out. 

In  the  early  1960's,  he  had  an  unsuccessful 
operation  on  his  back,  which  left  him  paralyzed  from 
the  waist  down.  Consequently,  he  sold  his  interest  int 
he  partnership  to  Ted  and  Orville,  then  bought  a  home 
in  Idaho  Falls,  where  he  resided  until  his  death, 
December  28,  1968. 

They  were  the  parents  of  one  daughter,  Sally 
Ann,  now  of  Seattle,  Washington. 

On  June  7,  1970,  Mary  married  James 
Douglas.  They  lived  in  Menan  and  then  moved  to 
Idaho  Falls.    He  died  in  1978. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  Christ  the  King 
Church  and  also  enjoyed  gardening  and  homemaking. 

Mary  passed  away  at  the  age  of  7 1 ,  in  Idaho 
Falls,  April  24,  1990  at  her  home  of  heart  failure. 
Burial  was  at  the  Fielding  Memorial  Park  Cemetery 
beside  her  former  husband,  Emil  Vadnais. 

SUBMITTED  BY  PEARL  VADNAIS  LAMPING.  COMPILED 
BY  ETHEL  VADNAIS 


ALFRED  AND  LA  VERNE  VADNAIS 


Alfred  &  La  Verne  Vadnais  Family 

As  a  boy,  Alfred  was  a  little  on  the  shy 
but  being  one  of  six  boys,  he  was  also  involved 


side, 
in  a 
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lot  of  boyish  tricks.  Born  in  Kilgore,  Idaho,  March 
25,  1901,  Alfred  was  the  first  child  born  to  Ludger 
and  Anna  Keely  Vadnais.  He  had  five  brothers: 
Gilbert,  Lawrence,  Emil,  Ted,  Orville,  and  one  sister 
Pearl. 

He  attended  grade  school  in  Kilgore  and  high 
school  in  St.  Anthony,  Idaho. 

Because  he  was  the  oldest,  he  assumed  many 
responsibilities  on  his  father's  ranch.  This  included 
taking  care  of  the  cattle  that  roamed  the  open  range, 
later  receiving  help  from  his  younger  brothers  as  they 
grew  older. 

When  he  was  in  his  early  twenties,  he  started 
to  work  for  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company.  About 
1925  or  1926,  he  became  hay  foreman  at  the  Carteir 
Ranch  in  Centerville.  This  area  is  now  the  Wild  Life 
Bird  Refuge  Management,  and  is  located  north  of 
Hamer,  Idaho. 

Working  as  a  foreman,  he,  like  many  others, 
took  part  in  irrigating  and  putting  up  hay,  using  hay 
nets  and  a  derrick.  He  broke  horses  both  for  riding 
and  working  purposes,  and  was  known  as  an 
exceptionally  good  hand  with  them.  After  haying 
most  of  the  day,  he  would  go  out  and  ride  the  "wild 
horses". 

Alfred  owned  one  of  the  first  Model  T's  in 
Kilgore,  and  drove  it  to  work  on  the  Carrier  Ranch. 
Horres  Johnston,  a  fellow  employee  of  the  Wood  Live 
Stock  Company,  remembered  Alfred  as  "a  thoughtful 
man,  always  willing  to  help  any  of  them  if  they  were 
in  a  jam.  He  was  not  a  man  to  take  his 
responsibilities  lightly,  never  doing  any  job  short  of 
perfect.  He  took  special  pride  in  caring  for  his  team 
of  work  horses,  often  spending  hours,  after  putting  in 
a  full  days  work,  tending  to  them  and  polishing  up  the 
harnesses." 

La  Verne  was  born  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
April  9,  1905,  the  only  child  of  John  and  Emma 
Behling.  Later,  they  moved  to  Cleveland,  Ohio  where 
she  received  her  schooling.  Her  mother  was  one  of 
the  cooks  at  the  school,  so  La  Verne  used  to  do  dishes 
to  help  out  in  paying  for  her  lunch. 

In  the  middle  1920's,  she  was  married  to  John 
Baker  of  Ohio.  Two  daughters  were  born  to  the 
couple.  But  as  fate  sometimes  has  it,  marriages  don't 
always  work  out  and  they  were  divorced.  La  Verne 
was  a  very  special  person  who  gave  so  much  of 
herself.   She  is  certainly  to  be  admired  for  the  stamina 


she  possessed  and  the  remarkable  way  she  adapted 
from  city  to  country  life. 

In  1929,  LaVerne  met  Alfred  Vadnais  of 
Kilgore,  Idaho.  After  a  whirlwind  courtship,  they 
were  married  March  29,  1929,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Into  this  marriage,  LaVerne  brought  her  two 
little  girls,  Maxine  and  Lois  from  her  previous 
marriage,  both  of  whom  Alfred  adopted  and  loved  as 
his  own. 

Alfred  was  employed  by  the  Wood  Live  Stock 
Company,  and  their  first  home  was  on  the  Cline 
Ranch  in  Rigby,  Idaho.  Later  they  moved  to  Kilgore, 
Idaho  on  the  Spring  Creek  Ranch. 

Saving  as  much  money  as  possible  from  his 
wages,  Alfred  had  enough  to  purchase  the  160-acre 
Matt  Bird  ranch  in  Kilgore.  They  built  two  homes  on 
this  ranch;  the  first  was  a  two-story  log  home,  and  in 
the  1940's  they  built  a  two-story  stucco  home,  both  of 
which  are  still  standing. 

They  were  proud  parents  often  more  children: 
six  girls  included  ~  Barbara,  Eleanor,  Dorothy,  Elna, 
Shirley,  Ailene  and  four  boys  ~  "Tom",  "Ted", 
Charles  and  "Ed".  Though  times  were  hard,  and 
many  sacrifices  were  made,  Alfred  and  LaVerne  saw 
each  of  their  children  graduate  from  high  school. 

According  to  a  record  book,  which  they  kept, 
it  tells  of  their  only  means  of  income  at  one  time  was 
for  the  cream  they  sold  from  their  milk  cows. 

It  was  a  common  occurrence,  and  necessity, 
for  LaVerne  to  fire  up  the  wood  stove  in  the  summer 
or  winter  and  a  few  hours  later,  to  see  a  dozen 
beautifully  baked  loaves  of  bread  to  topped  with 
generous  helpings  of  her  home-churned  butter.  Many 
of  these  loaves  of  bread  were  sent  to  the  Kilgore 
School  Lunch  program  to  help  pay  for  their  children's 
lunches.  Come  fall,  she  would  spend  hours  canning 
foods  to  be  stored  for  the  long  winter  months  when 
they  would  be  snowed  in. 

Alfred  had  learned,  while  growing  up,  to  play 
the  violin.  He,  along  with  members  of  his  family  and 
"Ted"  Parmer,  Francis  Zink,  and  Clarence  Henniger, 
used  to  play  for  the  dances  that  were  enjoyed  by 
young  and  old  alike.  LaVerne  and  the  neighborhood 
ladies  would  prepare  pot-luck  suppers.  Entertainment 
during  the  long  winter  months  at  Kilgore  included 
these  dances,  card  parties,  and  the  special  programs 
put  on  by  the  school  children. 

Water  was  carried  from  the  near  by  creeks. 
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La  Verne,  like  all  other  ladies,  spent  many  hours 
scrubbing  clothes  on  the  old  wash  board,  and  heating 
the  water  in  huge  tin  tubs.  Wood  was  hauled  from  the 
timber  for  year  around  heating  and  cooking  purposes. 
While  Alfred  had  many  chores  to  do,  and  since 
La  Verne  enjoyed  chopping  wood,  late  afternoons 
would  find  her  cutting  wood  for  the  next  day's  use. 

Like  other  Kilgore  ladies,  LaVerne  cooked 
many  meals  for  haying  and  threshing  crews. 
Threshing  crews  were  formed  by  friends  and 
neighbors  combining  teams,  wagons  and  labor,  until 
each  one  had  his  grain  harvested.  Whichever  place 
the  crew  happened  to  be  working,  they  enjoyed  meals 
prepared  by  the  woman  of  the  household.  Haying  was 
done  by  horse  drawn  mowers,  dump  and  buck  rakes, 
derricks  and  a  lot  of  physical  labor. 

As  soon  as  they  were  old  enough,  each  child 
would  join  the  "work  force,"  helping  with  the  milking, 
haying,  harvesting,  and  all  other  work  that  was 
necessary. 

LaVerne  loved  livestock,  but  she  never 
learned  to  milk  a  cow  or  ride  a  horse.  Her  children 
and  household  duties  always  came  first.  Regardless  of 
all  the  hard  work,  LaVerne  would  find  time  to  play 
her  piano,  singing,  and  playing  for  the  enjoyment  of 
her  family. 

The  Vadnais's  saw  times  progress  from  the 
coal  oil  lamps  to  electricity,  horse  and  buggy  days  to 
the  automobiles  and  all  the  modern  conveniences  we 
have  today. 

Alfred  was  very  active  and  civic  minded  man. 
He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Clark  County  School 
Board  for  nineteen  years.  County  Commissioner  for 
fourteen  years,  the  Soil  Conservation  Board,  and  in 
1969  was  appointed  first  vice-chairman  of  the  newly 
established  Heritage  Hall  in  Dubois.  In  1960,  he  was 
selected  by  the  Idaho  Cattlemen's  Association  to 
represent  them  on  an  agricultural  tour  of  South 
America. 

Alfred  and  LaVerne  attended  the  local  rodeos 
with  great  enthusiasm,  especially  as  three  of  their 
sons,  Ted,  Charles,  and  Ed  participated  in  them.  In 
1966,  Alfred  was  chosen  as  the  Grand  Marshall  of  the 
Clark  County  Rodeo.  The  following  year,  LaVerne 
was  selected  as  the  Pioneer  Queen  for  the  Rodeo.  An 
honor  that  was  befitting  to  the  couple. 

By  1968,  all  of  their  twelve  children  had 
married  and  moved  from  Kilgore,  with  the  exception 


of  their  oldest  son,  Tom.  Alfred  had  purchased  the 
Croker  Ranch  in  1950  from  Robert  Neilsen,  Tom  and 
his  family  resided  there,  Tom  working  with  his  father 
on  the  ranch.  During  this  year,  Charles  and  his 
family  moved  from  Butte,  Montana,  to  Kilgore  to 
assist  his  father  and  Tom  in  the  ranch  operations. 
Having  purchased  a  mobile  home,  Alfred  and  LaVerne 
continued  to  live  Kilgore,  Charles  then  residing  in  the 
family  home. 

On  February  22,  1970,  Alfred  was  stricken 
with  a  fatal  heart  attack,  and  is  buried  in  Idaho  Falls, 
Idaho. 

After  Alfred's  death,  Tom  and  Charles 
decided  to  move  the  cattle,  during  the  winter  months, 
to  Hamer  where  they  had  leased  a  farm. 

LaVerne  moved  her  mobile  home  in  the  fall  of 
1971  to  Hamer,  near  her  sons.  She  lived  there  until 
failing  health  necessitated  special  nursing  care.  On 
June  28,  1981,  she  passed  away  at  a  local  nursing 
home  and  is  buried  next  to  her  husband  at  the  Fielding 
Memorial  Cemetery. 

SUBMITTED  BY  PEARL  LAMPING.  BARBARA  OVARD. 
AILENE  STODDARD.  ELNA  HAWKS.  COMPILED  BY 
ETHEL  VADNAIS 


CLARENCE  EDWARD  AND  ESTHER 
WARING  VADNAIS 


Esther.  "Ed"  &  Vance 

One  of  the  things  I  remember  so  well  was  the 
"Thrashing  Days"  in  Kilgore.  I  was  glad  when  I  was 
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old  enough  to  take  part,  yet  I  was  still  pretty  young  to 
remember     those     days.  The     Sieperts,     the 

Frederiksens,  the  Vadnais  Brothers,  (Orville,  "Ed" 
and  Dad),  and  the  Rasmussens  were  neighbors, 
relatives  and  friends.  They  tried  to  teach  me  how  to 
start  those  spike  pitchers.  However,  I  was  too  young 
to  even  lift  a  bundle  so  they  let  me  ride  on  the  hay 
rack  wagon.  Once  we  ran  into  the  thrasher,  my 
brother  "Tom"  was  driving  the  team,  King  and  Coaly. 
Unfortunately,  they  hadn't  been  broke  to  long,  so  they 
were  quite  nervous  being  around  that  thrasher.  I  was 
trying  to  throw  the  bundles  in  by  hand,  and  the  first 
thing  I  did  was  to  loose  my  gloves,  next  my  hat  went 
in.  Haying  in  those  days  was  also  done  with  horse 
drawn  mowers,  back  rakes,  buck  rakes,  and  stackers. 

Eight  sisters,  (Maxine  and  Lois  half-sisters 
from  mothers  previous  marriage),  Barbara,  Eleanor, 
Dorothy,  Shirley,  Elna,  Ailene  and  three  brothers, 
"Tom",  "Ted",  and  Charles,  welcomed  me,  Clarence 
Edward  Vadnais,  born  July  22,  1946  in  Idaho  Falls  to 
Alfred  and  Lavern  Behling  Vadnais  into  our  family  of 
twelve  children. 

My  grade  school  education  started  in  Kilgore, 
Idaho  in  1952.  My  first  grade  teacher  was  Elizabeth 
Bennett  Halverson,  my  second  grade  teacher  was 
Geneva  Jensen,  third  grade  Florence  Jensen,  wife  of 
Keith  Jensen, local  rancher.  Eugene  Hale,  from 
Mobile,  Alabama  was  my  fourth  grade  teacher. 
However,  he  didn't  last  long  in  Kilgore.  From  the 
time  I  entered  the  first  grade  and  up  through  the 
eighth,  there  was  just  John  Larick  Jr.  and  myself  in 
our  grade.  Since  there  was  no  school  bus  service 
between  Kilgore  and  Dubois,  where  I  continued  my 
education,  my  brother  Charles  and  I,  moved  into 
Spencer  where  we  lived  with  Elsie  Jensen. 

The  Clark  County  Annual  Fair  was  a  big  deal 
in  those  days.  I  remember  the  calf  "Charlie",  my 
brother  had  won.  He  had  worked  all  summer  getting 
it  ready  for  the  Fair.  On  the  morning  of--the  fair,  I 
decided  to  give  him  and  extra  hand.  Figuring  that  I 
was  doing  him  a  real  favor,  I  gave  the  calf  double 
helping  of  rolled  barley.  When  "Charlie"  went  to  load 
his  beef,  it  was  bloated,  but  still  alive.  "Charlie  '  still 
got  a  blue  ribbon  at  the  fair  and  continued  on  to 
Blackfoot  where  the  beef  was  sold  at  the  Fat  Stock 
Show. 

When  I  was  old  enough  to  start  a  lamb  project 
in  4-H,  I  raised  a  lamb  on  a  bottle.    My  efforts  were 


well  rewarded,  I  won  the  Outstanding  Fat  Lamb 
Award  at  the  Clark  County  Fair.  As  a  prize,  the  Fair 
Board  gave  me  enough  money  to  purchase  two 
Targhee  Ewes  from  the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment 
Station.  Howard  Frederiksen  of  Kilgore  was  my 
leader  that  year. 

My  herd  increased  to  six  head  of  ewes,  and  I 
ran  them  with  my  brother  "Tom's"  sheep  in  Kilgore. 
One  of  the  ewes  name  was  Peaches,  she  was  a  pet  and 
a  pest  but,  she  gave  me  a  set  of  black-faced  Suffix 
twin  lambs. 

Several  years  later,  I  won  a  calf-tying  contest 
at  the  local  Rodeo  in  Kilgore.  This  time  I  won  a 
hereford  heifer  calf  donated  by  the  Dave  Hagenbarth 
ranch.  This  was  to  be  the  start  of  the  small  herd  of 
cows  I  have  today. 

In  the  spring  of  1960,  I  started  high  school  in 
Dubois.  I  was  active  in  all  sports,  lettering  in 
basketball,  football  and  track.  During  my  junior  year, 
I  went  to  the  State  Track  Meet  in  Boise  and  placed 
second  in  the  state  on  the  440  yard  dash. 

Along  with  being  active  in  the  High  School 
Rodeo  Club,  I  was  Editor  for  the  Newspaper, 
Assistant  Editor  for  the  School  Annual,  and  president 
of  '"C  Club.  During  my  freshman  year,  I  was 
Vice-President  of  the  Student  Body.  Allyn  May  was 
Student  Body  President,  and  really  made  a  newcomer 
to  the  school  feel  welcome.  When  I  graduated  from 
Clark  County  High  School,  there  were  six  in  my 
class,  five  boys  and  one  girl. 

To  go  back  to  some  of  my  remembrances  of 
Kilgore  happenings,  once  my  brother  "Tom"  took  me 
on  a  cattle  drive.  John  Stringer  would  ship  his  cattle 
in  from  Nyssa,  Oregon  by  rail  to  Spencer.  Harold 
Glascock,  the  foreman,  asked  "Tom"  to  help  them 
move  the  cattle  from  Spencer  to  Kilgore  and  on  out  to 
Sheridan.  This  was  quite  a  few  miles  to  ride 
horseback  all  the  way,  but  I  was  able  to  go  this  time. 
I  took  Dad's  best  horse  "Nugget"  and  headed  for 
Spencer.  The  cattle  were  unloaded  out  of  the  box-cars 
and  we  headed  them  out.  There  were  a  lot  of 
interesting  events  that  happened  on  the  trail.  I  was 
sixteen  years  old  at  that  time.  As  far  as  riding  all  the 
way,  I  didn't,  but  I  sure  learn  a  lot.  Then  Dad 
started  to  use  tractors  to  put  up  the  hay,  and  how  I 
remember  those  days.  My  job  was  to  mow  the  hay, 
I  was  running  a  little  Ferguson  Ford  tractor.  My 
tractor  parmer  was  Jack  Rose,   my  sister  Eleanor's 
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boy.  We  used  to  race  on  those  tractors,  but  no  one 
was  supposed  to  find  out.  That  way  Dad  wouldn't 
find  out  who  knocked  the  front  wheels  out  from  under 
the  Ford  Tractor. 

After  graduating  from  high  school,  1  worked 
out  on  the  ranch  for  a  while.  Then  I  joined  the  Army, 
on  March  23  1965.  First  to  Boise  for  the  physical  and 
then  on  to  Fort  Leonardwood  Missouri  for  my  basic 
training.  While  I  was  there,  I  ran  into  a  life  long 
friend.  Gene  Stoddard.  Basic  training  was  not  so 
rough  after  that. 

Shortly  after  completing  my  basic  training,  I 
was  called  home  to  attend  funeral  services  for  my 
brother  "Ted's"  youngest  son,  Marvin.  Still  just  a 
toddler,  he  had  wandered  away  from  the  family  home 
in  Idaho  Falls,  drowning  in  small  irrigation  ditch  close 
by. 

Upon  returning  to  the  service,  I  was 
transferred  to  Ft.  Gorden,  Georgia.  That  was 
probably  the  first  time  I  rode  on  a  train.  We  stopped 
in  Nashville,  Tennessee  and  it  gave  me  a  chance  to 
visit  the  Grand  Old  Opry.  Carl  Smith  was  one  of  the 
performers,  my  sister  Ailene's  all  time  favorite. 

While  station  at  Fort  Gordon,  I  received 
further  training  in  communications.  Then  I  was 
shipped  to  Fort  Dix,  New  Jersey,  where  I  made  top 
seven  in  the  Signal  Corps.  Next  stop  was  Frankfurt, 
Germany.  The  727  airplane  had  164  GL'S  aboard. 
We  lost  a  jet  engine  and  crash  landed  at  Shannon 
International  Airport  in  Ireland  with  no  casualties.  A 
few  days  later  we  continued  on  to  Germany,  where  I 
was  station  for  eighteen  months.  I  toured  seven  or 
eight  foreign  countries  while  working  there  closely 
with  the  U.S  Army  and  also  YPY  Civilian  status  on 
communications  and  CRIPTO. 

One  of  the  more  memorable  trips  was  when  I 
took  a  steamer  up  the  Danube  River  and  spent  some 
time  in  Austria,  touring  Vienna,  It  was  quite  a  thrill  to 
watch  the  famous  Leipzig  Stallions  perform. 

In  mid  March  1967,  I  returned  to  the  States. 
For  a  while,  I  stayed  at  the  ranch  in  Kilgore  but 
becoming  to  nervous,  I  struck  out  on  my  own  again. 
For  a  short  the  I  drove  truck  for  Farrell  Black  in 
Hamer,  then  I  moved  on  to  Dillon  Montana.  I  decided 
to  buy  a  new  car  so  I  went  to  work  for  Earl  Briggs 
Construction  Company  of  Anaconda,  Montona.  At 
this  time,  he  was  building  a  new  school  in  Lima, 
Montana.      He  put  me  to  work  as  a  beam  setter 


probably  because  of  my  working  on  high  towers. 

On  June  1,  1967,  I  left  Montana,  returning  to 
Dubois,  and  on  June  23,  1967,  with  Bishop  Dale 
Willis  officiating,  my  brother  "Charlie"  as  best  man, 
Kathie  Culbertson  as  maid  of  honor,  I  was  married  to 
my  high  school  sweetheart,  Esther  Kay  Waring. 

ESTHER  KAY  WARING 

After  fifteen  years  of  marriage  on  February 
11,  1949  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  I,  Esther  Kay  was 
born  to  C.  Blaine  and  Rhea  Fern  Waring,  destined  to 
be  their  only  child.  Because  I  was  constantly  plagued 
with  earaches,  when  I  was  one  year  old,  a 
tonsillectomy  was  performed  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

I  grew  up  in  the  rural  setting  of  Dubois, 
received  all  my  schooling  in  Dubois.  My  first  and 
second  grade  teacher  was  Ruth  Willis,  Ida  May  Cook 
was  my  third  and  fourth,  Virginia  Laird  my  fifth  and 
Jessie  Enquest  was  my  sixth.  At  the  age  of  eight,  I 
became  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-Day-Saints. 

When  I  was  eleven  years  old,  I  received  two 
special  gifts  from  my  parents  a  piano  and  a  horse.  To 
this  day,  I  still  enjoy  both  music  and  horses. 

The  horse,  however,  caused  the  most 
excitement!  I  had  an  accident  with  the  horse  that  put 
me  in  the  hospital  that  summer.  It  resulted  in  a  greater 
determination  to  become  an  accomplished  horseman 
and  left  me  with  a  deeper  understanding  and 
appreciation  for  the  rural  area  I  lived  in.  My  junior 
and  senior  high  school  years  were  completed  in  Clark 
County.  I  enjoyed  many  of  the  normal  teenage 
activities  beside  school  academics.  Cheer  leading, 
chorus,  band,  newspaper,  annual,  drill  team,  student 
council,  plays  and  talent  shows  were  some  of  the 
activities  I  was  involved  in.  During  the  summer,  I 
was  busy  with  4-H  projects,  and  also  worked  one 
summer  as  a  waitress  at  the  Legion  Cafe  for  "Herb" 
Sill. 

In  1966,  I  had  the  honor  of  being  Queen  of 
the  Clark  County  Rodeo.  Many  weekends  during  the 
summer  months  were  spent  at  Island  Park  with  my 
parents  and  friends,  either  fishing  or  water  skiing. 
There's  nothing  like  an  Idaho  sunset  over  a  lake  with 
a  back  drop  of  pine  trees  and  mountains.  There  were 
numerous  summer  drives  into  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
over  the  continental  divide,  sometimes  ending  up  in 
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Yellowstone  National  Park  or  at  the  base  of  the  Grand 
Tetons. 

However,  one  year  was  spent  mostly  in 
hospitals.  I  had  mononucleosis  with  pneumonia  and 
liver  complications.  There  were  also  sprinkled  trips 
to  Salt  Lake  for  reconstruction  surgery  because  of  the 
horse  accident  a  few  years  prior. 

During  my  freshman  year  in  high  school,  I 
met  my  future  husband,  "Ed"  Vadnais,  from  Kilgore, 
Idaho.  We  dated  for  a  year  before  he  left  for  a  tour 
of  duty  in  the  army. 

Two  years  later  he  returned  from  Germany  as 
a  sergeant  in  the  Signal  Corp,  March  of  1967.  That 
same  year  in  May,  I  graduated  from  high  school,  and 
in  June  we  were  married. 

"Ed"  went  to  work  for  dad,  C.  Blaine  Waring 
at  the  Dubois  Garage,  he  managed  the  Texaco  Bulk 
Plant.  All  through  high  school,  I  had  been  doing 
books  for  my  dad  and  continued  to  do  so  after  we 
were  married.  His  full  time  bookkeeper  quit, 
consequently,  I  acquired  her  responsibilities  as  well  as 
my  own. 

"Ed"  and  I  lived  in  a  small  apartment,  which 
we  rented  from  Cora  Hohman,  in  Dubois  for  a  year. 
Then  we  purchased  a  mobile  home  and  moved  across 
town  later  onto  some  ground  that  my  Grandfather 
Waring  had  lived  on. 

In  1969,  on  May  13th,  our  son  Vance  Edward 
was  born  in  Rexburg,  Idaho  at  the  Madison  Memorial 
Hospital. 

Our  little  family  took  few  vacations,  but  when 
we  did  they  were  great.  As  all  loyal  Americans,  we 
visited  Disney  and  in  California,  and  we  have  stood  in 
awe  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Rushmore. 

During  the  years  that  Vance  was  growing  up, 
I  have  worked  as  a  bookkeeper  for  Dr.  Orson  Maybe, 
Texaco,  Ford,  and  drove  school  bus.  I've  taught 
piano  lessons,  enjoyed  painting,  and  writing  and 
singing  with  "Ed".  We  have  been  asked  many  times 
to  sing  at  different  church  functions,  graduation 
exercises,  funerals  and  weddings. 

Through  the  years  "Ed"  has  been  very  active 
in  civic  activities.  In  1968,  he  was  vice-president  of 
the  Clark  County  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Shortly 
after  that  they  needed  a  precinct  committeeman  for  the 
Democratic  Party,  "Ed"  volunteered,  and  held  that 
position  for  a  couple  of  years.  He  has  been  the 
president  the  Clark  County  Rodeo  Association  several 


different  times  and  a  director. 

For  four  years,  he  was  Post  Commander  of 
the  American  Legion  Post  in  Dubois  and  also  many 
other  positions  in  Post  28.  He  has  served  on  the 
Clark  County  Credit  Union  Board,  and  the  Clark 
County  Search  and  Rescue.  As  a  member  of  the 
Dubois  Lions  Club,  he  has  served  as  their  president, 
tail  twister  and  director. 

"Ed"  had  a  few  cows  on  the  side  that  he  ran 
with  his  older  brothers  along  with  his  regular  job. 

"Ed"  and  I  became  business  partners  with  my 
Dad,  and  for  a  while  ran  the  B&E  Texaco  Station  just 
off  1-15. 

In  1983,  I  quit  working  for  "Ed"  and  Dad  and 
became  employed  at  the  Mud  Lake  Telephone  Co-Op 
still  presently  employed  there. 

Vance  grew  up  in  Dubois,  attended  grade 
school,  junior  high  and  high  school.  He  was  an  active 
boy  and  earned  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout  before 
graduating  from  Clark  County  High  School. 

After  his  graduation  in  1987,  he  joined  the 
Army  Reserves.  After  completing  his  boot  camp 
training  in  South  Carolina,  he  returned  home  and 
enrolled  in  Ricks  College  for  a  semester. 

On  August  6,  1988  he  married  his  high  school 
sweetheart,  Athena  Angelos,  daughter  of  "Jim"  and 
Betty  Angelos.  They  both  attended  Ricks  College  the 
next  year.  On  February  20,  1989,  they  presented 
"Ed"  and  I  with  a  beautiful  granddaughter,  Britiney. 
Presently  they  are  both  attending  Idaho  State 
University  at  Pocatello,  Idaho,  to  complete  their 
education. 

After  operating  the  Texaco  Bulk  plant  and 
station  for  many  years,  we  closed  these  facilities 
during  the  winter  of  1988.  "Ed"  was  then  employed 
by  the  United  States  Experiment  Station  as  a  Range 
Nutrition  Manager. 

Looking  back  one  event  that  "Ed"  cherishes, 
was  when  he  was  asked  to  be  the  Master  of 
Ceremonies  at  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Reunion  in  1978 
held  in  Spencer,  Idaho.  The  meeting  of  the  people 
that  knew  his  father  Alfred  when  he  was  young  and 
working  for  the  company,  hearing  them  tell  the  stories 
that  his  dad  told  him  when  he  was  growing  up  was  a 
very  special  treat. 

COMPILED  BY  "ED"  AND  ESTIEKR  VADNAIS 
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LUDGER    FRED"  VADNAIS  FAMILY 


Ludger-Earlv  1900s 

Ludger  "Fred"  Vadnais  was  born  in  Quebec 
Montreal,  Canada,  January  18,  1867. 

In  April  of  1883,  Ludger,  along  with  a  brother 
Napoleon,  came  to  the  United  States,  heading  west  to 
Butte,  Montana  where  he  worked  in  the  copper  mines 
from  time  to  time.  It  was  here  that  he  met  Annie 
Marie  Keely. 

Anna  was  born  in  County  Call  way,  Ireland, 
March  20,  1871.  When  she  was  sixteen,  she  came  to 
the  United  States.  After  living  several  years  in  the 
east,  she  came  to  Butte. 

Ludger  and  Anna  were  married  in  the  late 
1890's.  They  came  to  Camas  Meadows  to  make  their 
home.  Ludger's  younger  brother,  Napoleon  lived  with 
them  for  a  short  period  of  time.  Unfortunately,  he 
died  at  an  early  age,  and  was  buried  in  Kilgore. 

To  this  union  six  boys  and  one  girl  were  born: 
Alfred,  Gilbert,  Emil,  Lawrence,  Theodore,  Orville, 
and  Pearl.  All  were  born  at  home  in  Kilgore,  which 
was  at  the  time  located  in  Fremont  County.  All  of  the 
Vadnais  babies  were  delivered  by  a  mid-wife.  Anna 
Kroker,  was  one  of  the  mid- wives,  who  attended  to 
Mrs.  Vadnais. 

They  all  received  most  of  their  education  in 
Kilgore,  starting  in  an  old  log  house,  later  at  the 
present  school.   They  traveled  to  school  by  horseback. 


team  and  sleigh  in  the  winter,  team  and  buggy  in  the 
summer. 

Their  first  home  was  a  two-room  log  cabin 
with  a  dirt  roof  which  Ludger  built.  Later  he  built  a 
larger  three-room  home,  using  the  first  home  for  a 
chicken  coop.  Raising  chickens  was  one  of  Annie's 
projects. 

The  land  had  to  be  cleared  of  sage  brush,  a 
long  and  tedious  task;  grubbing  it  by  hand,  with  an 
ax,  then  turning  the  soil  with  a  walking  plow  and  team 
of  horses.  The  women  worked  along  with  the  men, 
the  hems  torn  out  of  their  skirts  from  being  caught  on 
the  sage  brush. 

They  raised  a  lot  of  their  own  food.  Sage 
chicken  and  trout  were  abundant  in  those  early  days. 
Annie  told  of  putting  a  pan  on  the  stove  to  heat  while 
Ludger  went  to  the  stream  to  catch  fish  to  fry. 
Provisions  which  had  to  be  purchased  were  usually 
bought  all  at  one  time.  They  would  travel  by  team 
and  wagon  to  St.  Anthony,  a  long  difficult  route. 
Therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  camp  over  night  at  Split 
Rock,  which  was  halfway  between  home  and  town. 

At  first  all  their  water  was  hauled  from  the 
creek.  Later,  when  a  well  was  driven,  a  pitcher  pump 
was  installed  in  the  house,  which  had  to  be  primed 
each  time  it  was  used.  All  the  cooking  was  done  on 
a  wood  store,  their  heat  also  provided  by  wood.  They 
got  their  wood  from  the  mountains,  spending  about  a 
week  in  the  timber.  Trees  were  cut  and  skidded  to 
where  they  were  loaded  on  bob-sleighs.  It  usually 
took  from  sun-up  to  sundown  to  make  one  trip.  They 
had  to  put  the  teams'  lines  up  and  walk  behind  the 
load  to  keep  their  hands  and  feet  from  freezing. 

Camas  Meadows  was  noted  for  raising  fine 
draft  horses;  a  good  team  sold  for  four  or  five 
hundred  dollars.  Ludger  was  an  avid  horseman,  and 
raised  some  magnificent  draft  horses. 

Milking  cows  was  a  large  source  of  their 
income.  They  separated  the  milk,  fed  the  skim  milk 
to  the  calves  and  pigs,  shipping  the  cream  by  way  of 
railroad  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  The  cream  was 
transported  to  Spencer  by  the  mail  carriers  to  the 
railroad. 

In  1897,  Ludger  made  a  Statement  of  Intention 
to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  later  applied 
on  June  22,  1903,  for  citizenship  and  became  a  citizen 
July  20,  1903. 

Around  1918,  Ludger  purchased  his  first  car, 
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a  Nash.  The  first  ride  he  gave  two  of  his  children 
ended  up  in  the  middle  of  the  creek,  because  he 
stepped  on  the  gas  peddled  instead  of  the  brake.  The 
car  stayed  in  the  stream  until  the  old  stand-by  team, 
Joe  and  Bell,  could  be  hitched  to  the  car  to  pull  it  out. 
This  was  a  difficult  task  because  the  horses  were  so 
frightened  of  the  "black  noisy  monster"  that  they 
refused  to  stand  near  it. 

As  the  family  got  older,  more  room  was 
needed,  so  they  purchased  the  Idmon  ten-room  hotel 
for  one  hundred  dollars.  In  the  early  part  of  winter, 
of  1933,  with  the  help  of  all  the  neighbors  in  the 
valley,  this  building  was  moved  to  it's  present 
location,  the  Orville  Vadnais  residence.  It  took  forty 
head  of  horses.  The  building  was  put  on  skids,  to  tug 
it  across  the  snow  and  two  frozen  creeks  of  about  5 
miles. 

The  family  was  musically  inclined  and  put 
together  an  orchestra:  Pearl  played  the  piano,  Alfred 
the  violin,  Orville  the  saxophone,  and  Emil  the  drums. 
They  played  for  dances  and  various  school  activities. 
Families  would  bring  pot  luck  and  they  would  have  a 
big  feed  afterwards. 

On  March  29,  1929,  Alfred  married  La  Verne 
Behling  of  Wisconsin.  He  worked  for  Wood  Live 
Stock  for  several  years,  saving  up  enough  to  buy  a 
ranch,  the  old  Matt  Bird  place,  which  is  still  the  old 
home  site,  now  the  Charles  Vanais  residence.  It  was 
here  Alfred  and  LaVerne  raised  twelve  children, 
Maxine,  Lois,  Barbara,  "Tom",  Eleanor,  Dorothy, 
Elna,  Shirley,  "Ted",  Ailene,  Charles,  and  "Ed". 
Alfred  passed  away,  February  22,  1970  and  LaVerne, 
June  26,  1981,  both  are  buried  in  Idaho  Falls. 

Lawerence  was  killed  in  a  tragic  accident  in 
1930  and  is  buried  in  Kilgore.  Gilbert  passed  away  in 
1955  and  is  also  buried  in  Idaho  Falls.  Ludger  died 
in  1937,  and  was  laid  to  rest  next  in  his  son, 
Lawerence  in  Kilgore. 

After  Ludger 's  death,  Emil,  "Ted",  and 
Orville  formed  a  partership  running  the  ranch,  raising 
sheep  and  cattle. 

In  the  early  1960's,  Emil  had  an  unsuccessful 
back  operation  which  left  him  paralyzed  from  the 
waist  down.  He  sold  his  interest  in  the  partnership  to 
"Ted"  and  Orville.  Emil  passed  away  in  Idaho  Falls, 
December  28,  1968.  He  was  survived  by  his  wife, 
Mary  and  one  daughter,  Sally  Ann. 

"Ted"  married  Margaret  McMillan,  November 


1952.  The  couple  built  their  home  in  Kilgore.  Three 
children  were  born  to  the  couple:  "Fred",  Raymond, 
and  Roseanne. 

In  1969,  tragedy  struck  when  "Fred"  drowned 
in  a  gravel  pit  while  swimming  with  some  friends. 

After  a  lengthy  bout  with  cancer,  Margaret 
died  in  October  1988  and  is  buried  in  Idaho  Falls. 

Orville  married  Carrie  Tomchak  in  Roberts, 
December  29,  1943.  They  resided  in  Kilgore  during 
the  summer  and  Monteview,  Idaho  in  the  winter.  The 
couple  had  five  children:  Richard,  Larry  and  Sharon, 
two  died  in  infancy.  Several  years  after  being  stricken 
with  a  paralyzing  stroke,  Orville  was  stricken  with  a 
fatal  heart  attack  November  9,  1986. 

In  1964,  the  partnership  between  "Ted"  and 
Orville  was  dissolved. 

Pearl  taught  school  in  Idmon  and  Terreton, 
Idaho,  later  she  worked  in  Idaho  Falls.  After 
Ludger's  death,  Anna  lived  with  Pearl  until  her  death 
February  12,  1954. 

Pearl  was  married  to  Leonard  Lamping  in 
1950.  Two  children  were  born  to  the  couple,  a 
daughter,  who  died  at  birth  and  a  son,  Pat,  who  died 
when  he  was  about  fifteen.  The  Lampings  were  living 
in  Salmon,  Idaho  at  the  time  of  Leonard's  death 
August  12,1988. 

There  were  hard  times,  yet  peaceful  rewarding 
times. 

Ludger  and  Anna  were  hard  working,  honest, 
dependable,  always  hospitable  to  friend  and  stranger. 
Their  integrity  laid  a  foundation  for  the  future 
generations  of  Vadnais's  to  be  proud  of. 

COMPILED  BY  Pearl  Lamping/Ethel  Vadnais 


R.  ORVILLE  AND  CARRIE  TOMCHAK 
VADNAIS 

Orville  was  the  handiest  at  fixing  about 
anything.  He  and  his  father  worked  together  to  build 
the  barn  that  is  now  standing  at  the  Vadnais  ranch  in 
Kilgore. 

The  youngest  son,  R.  Orville  Vadnais  was 
born  March  10,m  1910  in  Kilgore,  to  Ludger  and 
Anna  Keely  Vadnais.    He  went  to  school  in  Kilgore 
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Orville 

and  high  school  in  Dubois.  Orville  played  the 
saxophone,  his  teacher  was  John  Rasmussen. 
Becoming  quite  good  at  it,  he  was  invited  to  play  for 
some  of  the  summer  dances  held  in  the  Kilgore 
Schoolhouse. 


Orvillle  Vadnais  Familv-1959 
Sharon.  Carrie.  Larrv  &  Richard 

One  of  the  outstanding  social  events  of  the 
early  winter  season  was  the  marriage  of  Miss  Carrie 
Tomchak  of  Roberts,  who  became  the  bride  of  Orville 
at  a  nuptial  mass  performed  at  St.  Anthony's  Church 
in  Roberts,  Idaho,  December  19,  1943.  Upon  their 
return  from  their  honeymoon,  the  young  couple  took 


up  residence  in  Kilgore,  where  Orville  was  engaged  in 
farming  and  stock  raising. 

Their  first  two  children  died  in  infancy  and 
then  Richard  was  born  November  1,  1947  in  Idaho 
Falls.  That  year  seven  babies  were  born  in  Camas 
Meadows.  Also,  that  year,  the  first  electricity  came 
to  Camas  Meadows.  It  cost  Orville  $2500.00  to  wire 
and  install  plumbing  and  remodel  their  home. 

Their  daughter,  Sharon,  was  born  August  19, 
1950  in  Idaho  Falls,  as  was  their  second  son,  Larry, 
June  21,  1956. 

During  the  winter  months  they  always  had  to 
go  out  to  meet  their  appointments  by  sleigh  as  the 
roads  were  snowed  under.  The  roads  were  not  kept 
open  during  the  winter,  until  they  started  to  run  a 
school  bus.  Before  that  each  family  took  their 
children  to  school  by  sleigh,  then  the  snowplane  took 
over  the  task  of  delivering  the  children  to  and  from 
school.  People  began  moving  out  for  the  winter  and 
so  it  became  necessary  to  bus  the  upper  grades  to 
Dubois,  only  the  first  six  grades  remained  in  Kilgore. 
Eventually,  the  school  was  closed,  and  all  the  students 
were  bussed  to  Dubois  by  Roy  McCormick,  rain  or 
shine. 

For  fun  during  the  long  winter  months,  the 
children  spent  a  lot  of  time  toboggoning  down  the  hill 
by  McGarry's  and  Swan  Butte.  Summertime  was 
spent  mostly  swimming  and  picnicking. 

After  their  graduation  from  Clark  High  School 
in  Dubois,  both  Richard  and  Larry  attended  Idaho 
State  University  Vo-Tech.  Both  received  certificates, 
Richard  in  Crop  and  Soil  Technology  and  Larry  in 
Electrical  Technology.  Sharon  graduated  from  a  high 
school  in  northern  Idaho,  afterwards  attended  St. 
Patrick's  School  of  Nursing  in  Missoula,  Montana. 
She  received  her  Registered  Nurse  License  in  1972. 
Sharon  married  Tom  Little.  They  have  a  daughter, 
and  reside  in  Fresno,  California.  Richard  and  Larry 
continued  to  operate  the  ranch  and  take  care  of  their 
mother. 

Orville  was  a  rancher  and  cattleman  in  Kilgore 
all  of  his  life.  In  1964,  they  purchased  an 
undeveloped  160  acre  farm  in  Monteview,  Idaho  for 
$50.00  an  acre.  After  cultivating  it,  drilling  a  well, 
installing  a  sprinkler  system,  they  have  since  moved 
out  of  Kilgore  to  Monteview  for  the  winter  months. 

Orville  served  on  the  board  of  Agricultural 
Stabilization  Service,  the  Idaho  Wool  Growers 
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Association  and  the  Idaho  Cattlemen's  Association. 
He  was  a  member  of  St.  Ann's  Catholic  Church  in 
Mud  Lake.  Although  Orville  was  stricken  with  a 
severe  stroke  prior  to  his  death,  November  9,  1986, 
he  still  took  an  active  interest  in  the  ranch  operations. 
Orville  was  buried  at  the  Fielding  Memorial  Cemetery 
in  Idaho  Falls  in  family  plot,  near  daughter,  Carolyn. 
Carrie  is  still  living  on  the  Monteview  ranch 
as  of  1990. 

SUBMITTED     BY     PEARL     LAMPING.     ORVILLE     AND 
CARRIE  VADNAIS;  COMPILED  BY  ETIIEL  VADNAIS 


CHARLES  RICHARD  AND  SHARON 
K.  SAVAGE  VADNAIS 


%.  - 


X 


Sharon  &  Charles 

On  September  26,  1943,  at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho, 
I  was  the  ninth  child  born  to  Alfred,  and  the  eleventh 
child  born  to  La  Verne  Behling  Vadnais.  There  are 
eight  sisters:  Lois,  Maxine,  (half-sisters  from 
Mother's  previous  marriage)  Barbara,  Eleanor, 
Dorothy,  Elna,  Shirley,  Ailene,  two  brothers:  "Tom" 
and  "Ted"  older  than  I,  and  one  brother  ,"Ed", 
younger. 

My  childhood  days  were  spent  at  the  family 
ranch  in  Kilgore,  Idaho. 

In  the  late  summer  of  1949,  I  began  my  first 
year  of  grade  school  at  the  elementary  school  in 
Kilgore.    All  the  way  through  the  eight  years  of  grade 


school  I  had  only  one  class  mate,  Sally  Ann  Siepert. 
The  three  teachers  who  taught  us  during  those  eight 
years  were,  Betty  Bennett  Halverson,  Geneva  Jensen, 
and  Florence  Jensen.  In  May  of  1957,  I  graduated 
from  the  eighth  grade  in  a  ceremony  in  Dubois,  Idaho. 

During  that  summer,  I  helped  my  dad  on  the 
ranch  in  Kilgore.  During  my  four  years  of  high 
school  at  Dubois,  I  competed  in  basketball,  football, 
and  track.  I  was  also  a  member  of  "C"  Club  and 
served  one  year  on  the  student  body  council.  While 
in  my  senior  year,  during  basketball  season,  I  was 
elected  Basketball  King  for  our  school. 

In  1959,  I  joined  the  high  school  rodeo  team. 
While  competing  in  the  district  high  school  rodeo  in 
St.  Anthony  in  1960,  I  won  first  place  in  the  bull 
riding.  One  year  later,  in  1961,  I  was  graduated  from 
high  school  in  Dubois.  That  summer,  I  worked  for 
my  Dad  and  also  joined  two  amateur  rodeo 
associations.  For  several  years,  I  rodeoed  in  these 
two  associations  with  my  older  brother  Ted,  and 
several  friends,  competing  in  the  saddle  bronc  and  bull 
riding  sections. 

During  the  following  years,  I  worked  at 
various  jobs;  in  the  fall  of  1962,  I  was  employed  by 
Dr.  Harlo  Rigby  in  Rexburg,  Idaho,  as  a  herdsman 
caring  for  his  purebred  Hereford  cattle.  I  spent  most 
of  my  time  with  the  bulls,  from  weaning  age  until  sold 
as  breeding  bulls. 

In  the  summer  of  1963,  I  went  back  to  work 
for  my  Dad,  then  later  that  year  I  worked  for  Clifford 
Hillman  on  his  ranches  in  Kilgore  and  Rexburg  for  a 
short  time. 

On  December  5,  1964,  Sharon  K.  Savage  and 
I  were  married  in  Dubois,  Idaho.  Following  a  short 
honeymoon,  we  moved  to  Butte,  Montana,  where  I 
was  employed  by  the  Anaconda  Company  as  a  miner 
working  in  the  Stewart  Mine  under  ground  on  the 
3800  and  600  foot  levels. 

In  the  spring  of  1966,  I  started  working  on 
construction  jobs,  and  was  employed  by  Gilman 
Excavating  of  Butte. 

Through  the  years,  I  had  continued  to  compete 
in  rodeo  events,  but  was  just  competing  in  the  bull 
riding.  In  October  1968,  I  received  a  trophy  saddle 
for  having  won  the  most  money  in  the  bull  riding  for 
that  year  in  the  Montana  Rodeo  Association. 

By  this  time,  I  had  moved  back  to  Kilgore  to 
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work  for  my  dad  until  his  death  in  February  1970.  In 
1973,  I  was  elected  to  the  Community  Committee  for 
the  Agriculture  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service, 
serving  in  that  position  for  several  years.  In  August 
of  that  same  year,  my  two  brothers,  "Tom",  "Ted" 
and  myself  purchased  the  family  ranch  from  our 
mother,  which  we  operate  as  a  partnership. 

In  December  of  1975,  I  was  elected  to  a  four 
year  term  as  supervisor  on  the  Clark  County  Soil 
Conservation  District.  The  following  year,  I  was 
elected  to  the  Clark  County  Board  of  Commissioners 
from  District  number  one  and  am  presently  serving 
that  position. 

Charles  and  Sharon  purchased  the  "Sage  Bar" 
in  Dubois,  which  they  have  been  managing  since 
1987,  in  con-junction  with  ranching  operations  until 
1992. 

Sharon  and  I  have  four  children,  Ricky  Nolan, 
from  a  previous  marriage,  born  May  1,  1964; 
Charlene  Kay  born  July  9,  1965;  Michelle  Ray  born 
June  27,  1968  and  Catherine  Laciy,  born  January  21, 
1986. 

Ricky  is  not  married. 

Charlene  and  Paul  Peacock  were  joined  in 
marriage  November  17,  1984,  and  are  the  parents  of 
two  sons,  Paul  Charles  and  Logan.  Their  first  child, 
died  at  birth,  Robert  Paul.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Lower  Kilgore  Cemetery. 

Michelle  "Shelli"  was  married  to  Brian  A. 
Tubbs  at  the  Jardine  Ranch  in  Medicine  Lodge,  Idaho, 
September  16,  1988.  They  live  at  Hamer,  Idaho. 
Their  first  child,  a  son,  Bailey  A.,  was  born  July  11, 
1990. 

COMPILED  BY  CHARLES  VADNAIS 


THOMAS  ALFRED  AND  ETHEL  ROSEANNA 
PATT  VADNAIS 

Thomas  Alfred  was  born  in  Rigby,   Idaho, 
April  17,  1931,  the  first  son  of  Alfred  and  La  Verne 
Louise  Behling  Vadnais.    At  the  time  of  his  birth,  his 
father  was  employed  in  Rigby,  working  on  the  Cline 
Ranch  for  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company. 

Sometime  later,  the  family  moved  back  to 
Kilgore,  Idaho,  living;  on  the  Spring  Creek  Ranch,  his 


father    was    employed    by    the    Wood    Live    Stock 
Company,  and  his  mother  cooked  for  the  crews. 
A  few  years  later,  Alfred  and  La  Verne 


"Tom"  &  Ethel 

purchased  the  Matt  Bird  (one  hundred  and  sixty  acre) 
ranch.  Their  first  home  there  was  made  of  logs,  with 
a  kitchen,  pantry,  bedroom  &  living  room  downstairs; 
two  bedrooms  were  upstairs,  portioned  by  a  curtain. 
There  were  no  modern  conveniences  in  the  home;  a 
well  beaten  trail  led  to  the  toilet  outside,  bathing  was 
done  in  the  round  tin  tub  after  the  water  had  been 
heated  on  the  wood  burning  stove. 

In  1940,  "Ed"  Wilson  built  them  a  two  story 
stucco  home,  with  all  the  modern  conveniences. 
However  it  wasn't  until  1949  that  electricity  was 
finally  brought  into  Kilgore,  telephones, not  until  the 
late  1950's. 

"Tom"  has  three  older  sisters,  Maxine,  Lois, 
and  Barbara;  after  "Tom"  there  were  eight  more 
children  born,  Eleanor,  Dorothy,  Elna,  Shirley, 
Theodore  "Ted",  Ailene,  Charles  and  Clarence  (Ed). 
Being  the  only  boy  with  so  many  sisters  so  long, 
"Tom"  gained  the  reputation  of  being  quite  a  tease  to 
his  sisters,  and  quite  an  inventive  individual,  devising 
ways  to  entertain  himself.  Perhaps  most  of  his  efforts 
were  put  to  building  things.  During  his  growing  up 
years  on  the  ranch,  he  built  a  miniature  hay  rack, 
fixing  harnesses  for  his  younger  sister  to  pull  it  with, 
a  small  barn  for  their  numerous  stick  horses  that  had 
a  loft,  and  was  filled  with  grass.  At  one  time,  he  built 
a  workable  hay  stacker;  the  experimental  testing  of  it 
resulted  in  his  brother,  "Ted",  getting  both  wrists 
dislocated. 

"Tom"  started  his  schooling  in  Kilgore,  and 
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attended  the  school  there  for  his  first  eight  grades. 
Two  of  his  favorite  teachers  were;  Mrs.  Betty  Bennett, 
later  Halverson,  and  Umell  Wilson.  If  "Tom's" 
memory  serves  him  correctly,  Lowell  had  just 
returned  from  the  service  when  he  taught  in  Kilgore. 
At  the  time  he  was  unmarried  and  boarded  with  the 
"Bud"  Zink  family.  Later,  he  worked  and  retired  from 
the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station  in  Dubois. 

"Tom"  and  his  sisters  got  to  school  by 
walking  through  the  fields  when  weather  permitted; 
occasionally  their  dad  would  take  them  to  school  if  he 
had  to  go  to  the  post  office  or  store.  In  the  winter  and 
in  the  spring,  when  the  fields  were  full  of  water,  they 
rode  saddle  horses,  two  or  three  kids  to  a  horse.  Quite 
frequently,  the  kid  on  the  back  would  slip  off,  and  if 
they  couldn't  get  back  on,  they  had  to  walk.  Lots  of 
times,  the  horses  would  be  cold  and  would  try  to  make 
a  "mad  dash"  for  home.  During  severe  winter 
weather,  their  dad  would  take  them  to  school  by  way 
of  team  or  sleigh. 

When  "Tom"  first  started  school,  there  was  a 
little  white  house,  "Cook  Shack,"  west  of  the  Kilgore 
School.  This  was  where  the  lunches  were  prepared 
for  the  school  children.  Most  of  the  cooking  was  done 
by  volunteer  Mothers,  and  the  groceries  were 
furnished  by  the  parents.  "Tom"  recalls  tying  a  sack 
on  the  saddle  of  his  horse  many  times  that  was  filled 
with  fresh  homemade  bread. 

Inside  this  little  building  were  two  or  three 
tables  with  benches  along  each  side.  There  was  a 
wood  burning  cook  stove  used  to  prepare  their  meals. 

WTien  ever  the  wood  burning  furnace  or  the 
water  would  develop  trouble,  Mrs  (Bennett) 
Halverson,  would  usually  send  "Tom"  over  to  the 
janitors  home.  The  janitor  at  that  time  was  Mr.  David 
Hirschi,  Senior.  Unfortunately,  they  had  a  yard  full 
of  dogs  that  "Tom"  was  afraid  of,  so  he  would  stand 
on  the  snow  bank  until  he  was  noticed.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hirschi  were  very  gracious  people,  and  would 
usually  award  him  with  a  roll,  donut  or  cooky  for  his 
trouble. 

Another  childhood  memory  that  "Tom" 
recalls,  was  of  how  his  Grandmother  Vadnais  would 
watch  for  the  kids  coming  home  from  school.  Almost 
always,  she  would  have  hot  fresh  baked  bread  to  be 
topped  with  homemade  butter  and  honey  or  jam. 
Sometimes  a  batch  of  freshly  baked  cookies  waited  for 
them. 


How  proud  "Tom"  was  when  his  Grandfather 
Vadnais  gave  him  his  very  first  pair  of  gloves,  made 
of  brown  jersey.  "Tom"  remembers  his  grand  father 
as  being  a  very  kind  man,  and  how  terribly  he 
suffered  before  he  died  of  cancer. 

"Tom"  was  definitely  a  ranchers  son,  talented 
in  all  aspects  of  farming  and  ranching,  but  he  was  also 
gifted  with  carpentry  skills.  How  proud  his  dad  was 
when  "Tom"  built  their  first  covered  camp  on  a 
sleigh.  First  "Tom"  built  the  frame,  then  covered  it 
with  canvas.  Inside  along  one  side  was  a  bench,  in 
front  on  the  other  side  was  a  small  camp  stove,  and  a 
bench  directly  behind  it.  There  was  a  window  in  the 
back,  and  in  front,  two  doors,  one  above  the  other. 
In  good  weather,  you  sat  inside  with  the  top  door  open 
driving  the  team;  in  bad  weather,  the  top  door  was 
closed,  and  the  small  window  on  this  door  allowed  the 
reins  to  come  through.  This  sleigh  was  used  to  go  to 
all  school  activities  or  to  the  store. 

There  was  lots  of  work  to  be  done  on  the 
ranch,  besides  milking  cows,  farming,  haying  and 
fencing.  All  this  work  was  done  with  horse  drawn 
machinery.  One  time,  "Tom"  recalled  his  Dad 
sending  him  out  to  disc  a  field  using  four  horses  side 
by  side.  However,  he  had  a  run  away,  tore  the  disc 
up,  and  was  his  dad  ever  mad. 

When  "Tom"  was  in  his  late  teens,  he  started 
breaking  horses  to  ride  and  to  work. 

Along  in  November  or  December,  "Tom" 
would  go  with  his  father  to  get  their  wood  out  which 
was  used  for  heating  and  cooking.  They  would  take 
a  sleigh  with  four  horses  and  head  for  the  timber. 
They  would  saw  down  the  trees  using  a  two  man 
crosscut  saw,  log  them  up  and  haul  them  home.  Roy 
McCormick  had  a  steam  powered  saw  which  he  had 
mounted  on  a  sleigh  with  runners;  pulling  this  with 
one  horse,  he  would  go  around  to  the  different  ranches 
and  cut  the  logs  up  into  chopping  size.  One  chunk 
when  cut  up  would  usually  last  all  day  in  the  stoves. 

In  the  fall,  "Tom's"  folks  would  journey  to  St. 
Anthony  in  their  Model  A  to  buy  their  entire  winter 
supplies.  Going  over  this  rough,  winding  road  usually 
made  all  the  kids  car  sick.  In  those  days  the  only  way 
out  of  Kilgore  in  the  winter  time  was  with  team  and 
sleigh.  Later  the  snowplane  was  used. 

Years  ago,  usually  the  last  of  February,  an 
annual  winter  event  was  held  in  front  of  the  Kilgore 
Store.    The  women  would  all  bring  pot  luck,  the  men 
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would  build  a  ramp  out  of  wood,  then  pack  it  with 
snow.  Known  to  have  the  fastest  horses,  Clark 
Swanstrum  and  Grant  Barney  would  pull  the  best 
skiers,  as  fast  as  they  could  go,  up  over  this  ramp  or 
jump.  The  Skiers  would  "fly"  as  high  as  twenty  feet. 
Afterwards,  they  would  all  gang  around  the  pot-bellied 
stove  in  Olaf  Frederiksens  store.  Steve  Barney  was 
one  of  the  most  frequent  winners  of  this  event. 

Whenever  they  would  have  some  kind  of 
program  at  the  school,  Tom  remembers  seeing  twenty 
or  thirty  horses  hitched  to  the  rail  in  front  of  the  store 
and  school.  It  seems  that  everybody  brought  their  dogs 
along,  consequently  there  were  a  lot  of  dogs  milling 
around.  Eventually  a  least  a  dozen  dog  fights  would 
ensue,  usually  in  the  middle  of  the  program, 
disrupting  everything. 

Occasionally,  the  mischievous  minds  of  Tom 
and  two  of  his  buddies  would  work  overtime;  they 
loved  to  harass  the  frequent  fishermen  who  camped 
along  the  various  creeks  in  Kilgore  during  the 
summer.  One  time,  these  three  "jokesters",  "Tom", 
"Bud"  Smith  and  "Bob"  Jensen,  snuck  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  tied  a  rope  onto  the  tent  in  which 
these  unsuspecting  fishermen  were  asleep,  then  tied 
the  other  end  of  the  rope  onto  the  bumper  of  their  car, 
then  drove  off,  leaving  some  mad  "homeless  men." 
Sometimes  they  would  creep  up  in  the  dead  of  the 
night, and  throw  water  into  the  tents  of  the 
unsuspecting  victims. 

After  graduating  from  the  eighth  grade  in 
Kilgore,  "Tom"  went  three  years  at  the  Spencer  High 
School;  when  this  school  was  consolidated  with  the 
Dubois  High  School,  Tom  attended  the  school  there 
for  his  senior  year,  graduating  in  1949.  His  teachers 
at  Spencer  were,  "Ray"  Nims,  Ward  Alexander,  and 
Jessie  Taylor.  One  of  his  favorite  teachers  at  Dubois 
was  "Art"  Parrow,  probably  because  Mr.  Parrow  was 
the  basketball  coach  also,  and  "Tom"  loved  to  play 
basketball,  at  which  he  was  very  good.  One  year 
while  attending  the  Spencer  High  School,  he  was  the 
captain  of  his  team  and  led  his  teammates  to  many 
victories. 

"Tom"  continued  to  work  with  his  dad  after 
graduating  from  high  school  until  his  father's  death  in 
1970. 

On  July  19,  1930,  when  I,  Ethel  Roseanna 
Patt  was  born,  riiy  mother,  Delilah  Stevens  Patt  was 
alone  in  the  ranch  home  in  Humphrey,  Idaho.     My 


father,  Andrew  J.  Patt,  was  on  his  way  to  Dubois  to 
bring  back  Doctor  Jones.  Fortunately,  it  was  an  easy 
birth,  with  no  complications,  although  my 
Grandmother  Stevens  about  had  a  "heart  attack"  when 
she  came  over  to  the  ranch  a  found  Mother  alone  with 
a  new  born  baby. 

I  have  one  sister  older  than  I,  Irma  Cassie 
Barenz,  she  lives  in  Tacoma,  Washington,  and  a 
younger  half  sister,  Bessie  Evans,  who  lives  in 
Auburn,  Washington.  My  older  brother  Andrew 
Junior,  resides  in  Denver,  Colorado.  Two  younger 
brothers  Derald  and  Pete  both  were  stricken  with  fatal 
heart  attacks,  Pete  in  1975  at  the  age  of  42,  and 
Derald  in  1988,  at  the  age  of  55. 

The  first  seven  years  of  my  childhood  were 
spent  in  Humphrey  where  my  father  owned  and 
operated  the  ranch  his  parents,  William  A.  and  Emma 
Kerzenmacher  Patt  had  homesteaded  in  1898. 

One  of  my  earliest  recollections  of  school  was 
in  the  spring  of  1936,  when  I  was  allowed  to  go  as  a 
guest  to  school  with  my  brother,  Andy,  since  I  would 
be  starting  the  first  grade  that  fall.  It  was  the  last  year 
that  Elizabeth  Bennett  Halverson  taught  in  Humphrey. 
I  vaguely  recall  sitting  on  her  lap,  reading  to  the  class; 
somehow  I  had  taught  myself  how  to  read. 

My  first  and  only  teacher  in  Humphrey  was 
Mrs  Annie  Dustin.  She  had  two  daughters,  Carma 
and  Dawn.  Other  classmates  I  recall  were  Gay  Zufelt, 
Stanford  Rose,  Mary  Lapioli,  and  some  Miller 
children;  their  father  taught  high  school  grades  there. 
Of  course  there  are  others  I  have  forgotten. 

Most  of  the  time  we  would  walk  across  the 
field  to  school,  always  on  guard,  for  fear  of  being 
chased  by  one  of  Dad's  black  Angus  bulls.  Winter 
times  when  we  were  unable  to  walk,  a  covered  sleigh 
was  used.  The  bus  driver  was  Claude  Blackburn  or 
Bob  Boatman. 

Because  schooling  was  easy  for  me,  Mrs. 
Dustin  entered  me  into  the  second  grade  during  my 
first  year  at  school.  The  third  grade  found  me 
attending  the  Humphrey  School  also. 

Then  in  1937,  my  mother  and  father  were 
divorced.  I  remember  Ruth  Kuchler  from  Spencer, 
now  Mrs.  Ken  Bethelson  Of  Dell,  Montana,  was  hired 
by  my  father  to  tend  the  four  youngest  children. 
Mother  at  the  time  had  a  serious  kidney  infection, 
therefore  only  my  sister,  Irma,  went  with  her  to 
Monida,   Montana.   Upon  her  recovery  she  started 
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working  at  the  Summit  Hotel,  cooking.  Shortly 
afterwards,  my  father  married  Irene  Bacon  Smith, 
whom  he  had  courted  years  before  when  her  father 
was  the  section  foreman  for  the  railroad  in  Humphrey. 

After  the  sale  of  the  ranch  in  Humphrey,  I 
remember  staying  in  Dubois  with  my  Grandfather  Patt 
while  Dad  built  a  mobile  trailer.  Actually  it  was  built 
like  the  popular  sheep  camps"  with  the  canvas  round 
top.  Inside  there  was  one  large  bed,  across  the  end,  a 
small  one  along  the  side,  one  wood  burning  camp 
stove,  and  a  folding  table. 

Pulling  the  "covered  wagon"  behind  his  car. 
Dad  with  his  new  wife,  his  four  children,  plus  two 
step-sons,  headed  west.  First  we  traveled  to  Soap 
Lake,  Washington,  where  my  dad  hoped  the  waters  of 
the  lake  would  clear  his  allergy  caused  rash. 

From  there  we  journeyed  to  La  Grand, 
Oregon.  My  Uncle  Frank  Patt  and  family  lived  there. 
The  house  that  Dad  rented  there  was  quite  small,  so  I 
got  to  stay  with  my  Uncle. 

To  this  day  I  still  marvel  at  the  inventive 
abilities  that  my  uncle  had  to  build  anything,  once 
given  a  motor,  or  parts  of,  and  a  welding  rod.  I 
really  believe  that  he  had  built  one  of  the  very  first 
riding  small  garden  tractors  complete  with  all 
necessary  attachments  needed  to  cultivate  their  huge 
garden.  Combining  parts  of  cars,  wrecked  or 
discarded,  he  had  built  himself  pretty  neat  looking 
automobile. 

Our"covered  wagon"  hit  the  road  again  in 
1939;  this  time  we  ended  up  in  Mrytle  Creek,  Oregon. 
There  my  father  purchased  some  acreage,  and  here  he 
did  a  bit  of  farming  with  a  mule  named  "Becky".  He 
also  worked  at  different  sawmills  in  the  area.  My 
father  lived  there  until  his  death  in  1960  from  cancer. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year  in  1939,  my 
mother  sent  for  my  brother  Andy  and  me.  We 
traveled  by  train  to  Monida,  Montana  where  Mother 
was  still  employed  at  the  Summit  Hotel. 

Those  years  I  lived  in  Monida  were  probably 
the  best  years  of  my  childhood.  I  had  such  good 
friends,  one  in  particular,  Anita  Dallas;  she  was  just 
like  a  sister.  Anita's  father,  Pard  Dallas,  was  the 
depot  agent  in  Monida.  He  is  retired  now.  He  lived 
in  Dubois,  Idaho,  then  this  past  year  moved  to  Dillon, 
Montana. 

Throughout  my  twelve  years  of  schooling, 
Ethel  Kennedy  from  the-Centennial  Valley,  was  no 


doubt  my  favorite  teacher.  What  a  gem.  She  used  to 
go  sleigh  riding  with  us,  play  bunker's  hill,  fox  and 
geese,  all  the  games  children  play  in  the  snow.  What 
fun  it  was  to  take  your  teacher  down  and  wash  her 
face  in  snow! 

In  1940,  due  to  ill  health.  Mother  moved  to 
Dillon,  Montana.  Times  there  were  very  rough  for 
her,  unable  to  work,  three  children  to  care  for  and 
very  small  welfare  payments.  At  last,  when  she  was 
able.  Mother  moved  to  the  Poindexter  and  Orr 
Livestock  Ranch  (P&O),  now  the  Matador,  where  she 
was  employed  as  cook  for  this  huge  spread. 

At  Dillon,  I  completed  the  fifth  and  part  of  the 
sixth  grade.  The  remainder  of  the  sixth  grade  I 
completed  in  Armstead,  Montana,  which  now  lies 
under  Clark  Dam  Reservoir.  Mother  at  the  time  was 
employed  by  Mrs.  Luanna  Roselle  Lyons  cooking  in 
her  cafe,  the  Buffalo  Lodge,  which  was  moved  to 
Lima,  Montana,  and  is  now  known  as  Calabis  Cafe. 

Mother's  brother,  Charles  Stevens,  was  living 
in  Tacoma,  Washington,  and  with  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II,  he  wrote  that  there  were  plenty  of  jobs 
there.  So  in  August  of  1942,  Mother,  Irma,  Andy  and 
I,  boarded  the  train  at  Dillon.  Once  again,  I  was 
headed  further  west. 

Tacoma  was  quite  a  change  for  a  little  country 
girl,  I  constantly  found  myself  longing  for  those  wide 
open  spaces.  However,  I  lived  in  Tacoma  until  I 
graduated  from  Lincoln  High  School  in  1948. 
Following  my  graduation,  I  attended  an  Art  School  for 
a  year  from  which  I  had  received  an  Art  Scholarship. 

When  Mother  and  I  received  word  that  her 
Mother  had  passed  away  in  Idaho,  we  came  over  for 
her  funeral  services.  Mother's  sister,  Vinnie,  and  her 
husband,  "Don"  Lemons,  owned  and  operated  a  lodge 
in  Spencer,  Idaho.  Needing  extra  help  in  the  cafe,  they 
asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  work  for  them. 
Unfortunately,  after  about  two  hours  of  work,  the  fire 
alarm  sounded,  and  on  July  3,  1949,  Lemons  Lodge 
burned  to  the  ground. 

"Don"  and  "Vin"  owned  the  Canyon  Hotel, 
located  across  the  railroad  tracks  from  the  lodge  site. 
This  building  was  moved  next  to  the  burned  out  lodge. 
We  all  pitched  in,  hauling  rocks  for  porch  and 
steps, laying  floors,  painting  the  new  additions  that 
were  built  on.  About  two  months  later,  they  opened 
a  new  log-sided  lodge,  complete  with  cafe,  bar,  dance 
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hall  and  living  quarters.  This  time,  instead  of  the 
rcK)ms  heing  upstairs,  they  were  located  just  north  of 
burned  foundation,  the  remaining  lower  floor  of  an  old 
two  story  house.  Right  next  to  the  burned  remains 
was  the  small  home  that  was  also  destroyed  in  the  fire, 
used  to  be  the  home  of  my  Uncle  Joe  Patt. 

For  the  remainder  of  1949,  the  summers  of 
1950  and  1951,  I  worked  for  "Don"  and  "Vin"  as  a 
waitress.  Because  they  closed  the  cafe  in  the  winter, 
I  moved  to  Dubois,  working  at  the  Legion  Cafe.  The 
first  winter,  I  lived  in  one  of  the  rooms  above  "Bill" 
Miller's  living  quarters,  I  don't  recall  my  employer. 
The  next  winter,  "Pop"  Sill  was  my  employer  and  I 
rented  a  room  in  the  Ellis  Hotel. 

In  the  spring  of  1952,  after  returning  from  a 
visit  in  Tacoma,  I  started  my  employment  at  the  U.S. 
Sheep  Experiment  Station.  At  that  time,  Dr.  Julius 
Nordby  was  the  Director;  the  Doctors  of  Animal 
Husbandry  were,  Clair  Terrill,  Wendell  Kyle,  Earl 
Wiggins,  and  heading  the  staff  for  the  University  of 
Idaho  was  Kenneth  Frederiksen.  Mr.  Lowell  Wilson 
was  the  Wool  Technician.  One  of  my  best  friends, 
Barbara  Vadnais  of  Kilgore,  Idaho,  and  I  were  both 
employed  and  roomed  together  in  the  cook  house  of 
the  sheep  station.  When  Barbara  and  her  fiancee, 
Robert  Ovard  were  married  in  Elko,  Nevada,  they 
asked  Barbara's  brother  "Tom"  and  me  to  go  with 
them  as  best  man  and  maid  of  honor.  Although 
"Tom"  and  I  had  been  good  friends  previously,  we 
had  never  dated,  however  shortly  afterwards  we 
started. 

On  November  8,  1952,  I  became  the  bride  of 
Thomas  A.  Vadnais,  son  of  Alfred  and  LaVerne 
Vadnais  of  Kilgore,  Idaho,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  with  Reverend  Gulick 
officiating. 

Our  first  home  in  Kilgore  was  a  little  rented 
house  that  used  to  belong  to  Clark  Swanstrum,  then 
belonging  to  Harold  Siddoway.  Before  we  could  live 
at  our  present  location,  the  house  there  needed  drastic 
remodeling.  It  was  a  three  room  log  structure, 
perhaps  seventy  years  old.  The  roof  leaked,  the  walls 
inside  were  exposed  logs  with  strips  of  cheese  cloth 
hanging  here  or  there,  indicating  that  they  had  been 
papered  at  one  time.  One  room  had  wainscotting  half 
way  up  the  walls  and  the  ceiling  was  strips  of 
wainscotting  also. 

"Tom"  drove  a  pipe  down  for  a  well  with  the 


help  of  Roy  McGovern.  Now  we  had  water  inside  the 
house,  but  had  to  use  a  hand  pump.  We  sheet  rocked 
the  walls,  laid  linoleum,  and  built  in  some  rough 
kitchen  cabinets. 

The  first  three  months  we  lived  there,  we  went 
without  electricity.  A  line  had  to  be  run  from 
Fredericksen's  corner  to  the  Spring  Creek  Ranch,  just 
east  of  our  place.  Our  water  had  to  be  heated  on  the 
wood  burning  cook  stove;  for  bathing,  we  heated  a  big 
round  tin  tub,  and  heated  the  water  for  washing 
clothes  the  same  way.  All  the  water  then  had  to  be 
packed  outside  and  dumped.  There  were  no  bathroom 
facilities  in  the  house,  nothing  modern.  The  house, 
lacking  any  form  of  insulation,  was  extremely  cold; 
when  the  wind  blew,  the  curtains  would  sway  at  the 
windows.  At  night  anything  left  standing  unprotected 
would  have  ice  on  it.  After  about  five  years,  we  got 
an  electric  cook  stove,  and  a  small  pressure  water 
pump.  "Tom"  built  on  a  porch  and  utility  room  for 
the  washing  machine  and  a  regular  tub  that  would 
drain  itself.   We  still  had  to  heat  all  our  water  though. 

On  December  27,  1953,  our  first  son,  Steven 
Alfred  was  born.  It  was  such  a  severe  winter,  that  I 
spent  most  of  December  in  Spencer.  In  those  days, 
the  roads  were  usually  closed  most  of  the  winter. 
WTien  he  was  six  weeks  old,  he  had  his  first 
snowplane  trip  to  Spencer.  During  the  winter  in 
Kilgore,  most  of  the  traveling  was  done  by  team  and 
sleigh  or  snowplane,  Steve  had  his  share  of  both  and 
he  loved  it. 

Our  second  child,  Lori  LaVerne,  was  born 
January  12,  1960.  This  time  I  did  get  snowed  in, 
fortunately;  the  snow  plows  were  able  to  open  the 
roads  the  day  before  she  was  born. 

The  winters  then  seemed  to  be  more  severe; 
usually  we  were  snowed  in  for  all  the  winter  holidays, 
starting  with  Thanksgiving  and  up  until  Easter.  In  the 
spring,  the  roads  were  so  muddy  and  resembled  a 
plowed  field  with  furrows  that  tore  off  your  mufflers 
and  tail  pipes. 

Regardless  of  the  weather,  during  the  winter 
"Tom"  had  to  feed  the  cattle.  First  he  would  take 
care  of  those  at  our  place,  then  with  team  and  sleigh, 
he  headed  down  to  his  father's  place  to  help  feed 
down  there,  always  waiting  for  him  were  tons  of 
manure  that  had  been  cleaned  out  of  the  barn.  He 
would  shovel  this  on  the  hay  rack,  then  spread  it  along 
the  road  through  the  field  coming  home.  Many  times, 
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the  weather  was  so  bad  that  he  had  to  rely  on  the 
horses  to  find  the  way  home. 

In  the  spring,  the  snow  road  would  get  so  soft, 
the  horses  would  bog  down,  unable  to  pull  the  sleigh, 
so  "Tom"  would  unhitch  them,  and  naturally  they 
would  head  for  the  barn  and  he  walked.  Come 
morning  when  the  snow  was  set  up  hard  again,  he 
would  be  able  to  hook  up  again  and  do  his  days  work. 
With  all  the  shoveling  of  manure,  and  snow,  its  plain 
to  see  why  he  has  had  to  have  two  back  operations, 
one  in  November  of  1954,  the  other,  February  of 
1980. 

On  a  windy  spring  morning  in  April  of  1960, 
a  fire  started  in  the  attic  of  the  old  house;  apparently, 
some  of  the  old  bricks  in  the  chimney  or  the  mortar 
had  loosened  when  the  house  was  so  badly  shaken 
during  the  August  1959  earthquake.  There  was  nothing 
we  could  do.  but  save  what  little  we  could,  before  it 
burned  completely  down. 

We  got  a  "packaged  pre-cut"  house,  and  in  no 
time  at  all  we  had  it  put  together.  Most  of  the  work 
we  did  our  selves,  although  some  neighbors  and 
relatives  helped.  About  two  months  after  the  fire,  we 
moved  into  our  present  modern  three  bedroom  home. 
On  December  15,  1967,  our  third  child,  Todd  Andrew 
was  born.  This  time,  due  to  a  mild  winter,  there  were 
no  problems. 


Todd.  Lori.  "Steve" 

By  then,  "Steve"  and  Lori  were  going  to  School  by 
way  of  bus,  to  Dubois.     The  school  in  Kilgore  had 


been  closed  about  three  years  earlier.  Roy 
McCormick  was  the  bus  driver.  It  was  quite  a  worry, 
the  weather  being  very  unpredictable,  one  never  knew 
if  the  bus  would  be  able  to  make  it  should  a  storm  hit. 
On  Feburary,  1970,  "Tom's"  father,  Alfred,  was 
stricken  with  a  fatal  heart  attack.  Fortunately, 
"Tom's"  younger  brother,  Charles  had  recently  moved 
down  from  Butte,  Montana  to  help  with  the  ranch 
operations. 

In  the  fall  of  that  year,  they  leased  a  place  in 
Hamer,  Idaho,  and  purchased  some  more  cattle.  Our 
plans  were  to  move  to  Hamer  that  fall,  but  an  early 
winter  prevented  that.  Another  brother,  "Ted",  was 
living  in  Idaho  Falls,  but  he  moved  to  Hamer  to  care 
for  the  purchased  stock. 

We  purchased  a  mobile  home  in  the  fall  of 
1971.  From  that  time  on,  we  lived  in  Hamer  during 
the  winter  and  Kilgore  in  the  summer.  In  the  fall  of 
1976.  "Tom"  was  seriously  wounded  in  his  lower 
right  leg  from  an  accidental  discharge  from  a  308 
hunting  rifle.  Between  the  Riverview  Hospital  and  the 
University  of  Utah  Medical  Center,  he  spent  close  to 
two  months  hospitalized.  Numerous  surgeries  were 
required  in  order  to  save  his  leg  which  had  to  be 
casted  for  many  months.  It  was  over  a  year  before  he 
could  walk  without  crutches. 

Through  the  years  I  have  pursued  my  talent  in 
art  many  ways.  First  by  designing  appliques  for  baby 
blankets;  wall  plaques,  created  from  hundreds  of  tin 
cans  which  became  chickens,  swans,  pheasants  of  all 
colors  and  shapes.  Many  of  my  creations  found 
homes  all  over  the  United  States,  and  even  went  to 
Canada,  South  America  and  Germany.  Unfortunately, 
cutting  cans  became  hard  on  my  hands,  so  I  changed 
to  molding  figurines  on  driftwood,  again  designing 
wall  plaques  from  driftwood,  pine  cones,  rocks  or 
whatever  met  my  approval. 

I  still  had  this  desire  to  get  back  into  painting 
which  was  sparked  by  all  the  beautiful  scenery  around. 
A  mountain  scene  which  I  had  painted  on  a  unique 
piece  of  driftwood,  prompted  Joe  Knotwell,  a  local 
retired  Forest  employee,  well  known  for  his  creative 
wooden  clocks  and  wall  hangings,  to  ask  me  to  paint 
on  some  of  his  creations.  Until  then,  I  had  never 
painted  animals,  trees,  mountains,  wildlife  or  flora. 
Since  then,  I  have  painted  almost  anything  on  wood, 
frying  pans,  shovels,  cream  cans,  canvas,  rocks  -  you 
name  it,  I  have  probably  painted  on  it.    These 
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products  tew  have  found  homes  near  and  far. 

RecenUy,  I  composed  the  "Clark  County 
Trails",  the  county's  Centennial  Postal  Special  Second 
Day  Cancellation  hand  stamp. 

We  now  live  in  a  three  bedroom  home  in 
Hamer  which  we  had  built  in  1979,  where  we  had 
previously  purchased  seventeen  acres.  We  still 
maintain  the  two  homes,  winter  our  cattle  in  Hamer, 
and  2nd  summer  them  in  Kilgore. 

Our  son,  Steven,  was  married  to  Vicki  Taylor, 
daughter  of  Rose  and  Theo  Taylor  February  1,  1980. 
They  have  a  home  near  us  in  Hamer,  and  have  four 
children,  Brock,  Bryna,  Kara,  and  Krista.  Steven 
works  for  Larsen  of  Idaho,  a  large  potato  industry  in 
Hamer  and  Dubois. 

After  working  at  the  Idaho  National 
Laboratory  for  several  years,  Lori,  following  her  love 
for  country  western  music,  moved  to  Nashville, 
Tennessee.  She  is  now  employed  by  the  Tennessee 
Board  of  Education  and  sings  weekends  with  a  local 
band  as  the  lead  vocalist.  While  in  Tennessee  she  has 
won  several  singing  contests,  has  been  featured  on  a 
local  television  station  and  is  presently  arranging  a 
demo  record  to  be  presented  to  local  record 
companies. 

Todd,  shortly  after  graduation  from  high 
school,  joined  the  Marines.  After  his  discharge,  he 
returned  to  Hamer,  and  is  currently  working  for 
Larsens  of  Idaho.  The  years  have  found  me  working 
most  of  the  time,  for  numerous  years  I  worked  in  the 
potatoes,  cooked  for  spud  crews  during  harvest,  and 
cooked  one  year  at  the  Hamer  Elementary  School, 

The  past  ten  years,  I  have  worked  at  the 
Hamer  Public  Library,  serving  first  as  Clerk,  now  as 
the  director/librarian  of  both  the  public  and  school 
library. 
COMPILED  BY  ETHEL  PATT  VADNAIS 


"TED"  AND  MARGARET  VADNAIS 

"Ted"  said  their  ranch  has  been  in  the  family 
for  nearly  100  years,  since  it  was  first  homesteaded  by 
his  dad,  Ludger  Vadnais.  Ludger  at  the  time  was  a 
bachelor,  originating  from  the  Canada  area.  He 
moved  first  to  Butte,  Montana  to  work  in  the  mines. 


"Ted"  &  Margaret 

where  he  was  injured,  while  working.  Consequently, 
he  decided  to  homestead  some  property,  with  Kilgore 
being  the  chosen  site. 

Eventually  Ludger  returned  to  Butte,  where  he 
married  his  wife,  Annie  Keely.  Kilgore  then  became 
their  lifetime  home.  Here  they  raised  six  sons  and  one 
daughter,  Alfred,  Lawrence,  Gilbert,  Emil,  Orville, 
Theodore  "Ted"  and  Pearl  Vadnais  (Lamping). 

"Ted"  and  Pearl  are  the  only  living  members 
of  the  Ludger  Vadnais  family.  Kilgore  was  where 
"Ted"  was  born.  May  18,  1909,  and  it  was  where  he 
has  spent  most  of  his  life.  The  exception  was  while 
serving  in  the  U.  S.  Army  during  World  War  II.  His 
ranching  career  began  with  raising  sheep  for  some 
forty  years,  and  running  them  on  his  range  on  Table 
Mountain.  Then,  he  noted,  he  eventually  drifted  into 
the  cattle  business.  "Ted"  noted  that  he  was  now  79 
years  old  (1988)  and  still  runs  his  cattle  operation,  but 
feels  awful  lucky  to  be  able  to  do  what  he  enjoys  most 
of  all. 

His  early  school  days  were  at  the  Kilgore 
school.  The  remaining  high  school  years  were  at 
Spencer,  where  he  lived  with  the  "Sid"  Albano  family, 
milking  cows  for  his  board.  He  recalled,  that  while 
attending  Spencer  high,  they  had  quite  a  basketball 
team.  Other  team  members  included:  Harry  and 
Frank  Dunn,  Leonard  Close,  and  De  Wayne 
Christensen.  Their  transportation  to  and  from  the 
games  was  usually  by  the  train. 

Margaret  was  born  in  Virginia,  August  21, 
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1926,  the  second  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harmon  F. 
McMillian.  Her  family  moved  to  Spencer,  Idaho,  by 
train  in  1927,  where  her  father  was  employed  by  the 
Wood  Live  Stock  Company  for  a  few  years.  Their 
home  was  located  down  on  the  flats  by  the  creek  next 
to  the  Felix  Martinez  home.  Margaret  told  how  her 
mother  kept  the  eggs,  potatoes  and  other  perishables 
under  the  bed  to  keep  them  from  freezing  during  the 
winter  months.  The  frame  houses,  heated  mainly  by 
wood,  were  hard  to  keep  heated. 

Harmon  used  to  enjoy  coming  to  the  Kilgore 
Rodeo.  He  would  ride  around  the  arena  on  his  horse, 
with  his  dog  following  close  behind.  At  the  time  he 
wore  a  full  beard. 

The  snow  really  piled  up  and  when  her  mother 
needed  to  go  to  the  Lawson  grocery  store,  she  would 
leave  the  children  at  home  to  watch  her  walk  up  the 
hill  and  over  the  railroad  tracks  to  the  grocery  store, 
because  it  was  too  deep  to  take  them  with  her. 

The  family  moved  to  Rupert  late  in  the  year  of 
1929,  where  Margaret  attended  school.  In  the  early 
fifties  she  traveled  to  Kilgore  to  visit  a  past  Sunday 
school  teacher  from  Rupert,  Catherine  Blaine,  where 
she     became     acquainted     with     "Ted"     Vadnais. 

Previously  she  had  met  "Ted"  at  a  ram  sale  in 
Rupert.    Harmon  passed  away  in  1953. 

"Ted"  and  Margaret  were  married  in  Idaho 
Falls,  by  Judge  Corey,  in  November  of  1952,  and 
have  since  made  Kilgore  their  home. 

They  are  the  parents  of  three  children, 
Roseann,  Fred  and  Raymond.  All  three  attended  the 
Kilgore  grade  school,  then  traveled  to  Dubois  by  bus 
to  continue  their  education.  The  last  year  the 
Raymond  and  Roseann  attended,  they  transported 
themselves,  as  the  Kilgore  school  bus  route  had  been 
discontinued. 

Tragedy  struck  the  family,  when  their  son, 
"Fred"  drowned  at  age  fifteen  in  Kilgore  at  the  old 
gravel  pit  where  several  were  swimming  at  the  time  of 
the  accident.  It  took  divers  sometime  to  locate  his 
body  in  the  cold  water.  "Fred"  is  buried  at  the 
Fielding  Memorial  cemetery  in  Idaho  Falls  with  other 
members  of  the  Vadnais  family. 

"Ted"  and  Margaret  were  great  sport  fans  of 
their  children,  following  and  transporting  them  as  well 
as  their  friends  to  all  parts  of  the  state,  as  scheduled 
games  required. 

"Ted"     has    been    quite    active    in    many 


community  affairs  such  as  the  Clark  County  Stock 
Growers  Association;  he  was  on  the  ASC  Board; 
belonged  to  the  American  Legion,  and  was  Precinct 
committeeman.  Margaret,too,  supported  many 
community  activities,  including  serving  as  a  school 
board  member  for  six  terms,  four  of  which  she  was 
vice-chairman;  she  was  an  avid  helper  of  the  Clark 
county  Fair,  and  served  as  Election  Judge  in  Kilgore 
for  years.  She  always  helped  out  with  school 
activities  in  both  Kilgore  and  Dubois. 

"Ted"  and  Margaret,  a  husband  and  wife 
team,  were  very  proud  to  be  named  the  Clark  County 
Grand  Marshal  and  Pioneer  Queen,  respectively,  June 
25  and  26,  1988.  Although  Margaret  was  fighting  the 
terminal  disease  of  cancer,  she  enjoyed  taking  part  in 
all  the  rodeo  and  parade  activities  during  the  Clark 
County  Rodeo  days  in  Dubois. 

Raymond  married  Keven  Home  in  February 
of  1984;  they  have  two  sons,  Blake  Fredrik  and  Travis 
Gate,  who  live  in  Rexburg.  They  are  proud  of  their 
two  grandchildren.  "Rose",  their  daughter,  is 
employed  as  a  social  worker  at  the  Adult/Child 
Development  Center  in  Idaho  Falls.  She  and  Cary 
Schwarz  of  Salmon  were  married  July  9,  1988,  in 
Salmon. 

"Ted"  said  he  can  remember  way  back  when 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  electricity  in  Kilgore,  when 
they  used  the  old  wood  burning  stove,  coal  oil  lights, 
and  cut  ice  out  of  Camas  creek  to  store  for  summer 
use;  but  that  these  were  probably  some  of  the  happiest 
days  in  his  life."  "Yes,"  quoted  Margaret,  "There's 
no  place  like  Kilgore,  it's  Gods  county.  Sometimes 
you  feel  like  giving  it  back  to  the  Indians  when  the 
wind  keeps  blowing,  but  outside  of  that  I  love 
Kilgore." 

Margaret  passed  away  in  October  of  1988,  and 
is  buried  in  Idaho  Falls  with  their  son,   "Fred". 

"Ted"  now  spends  the  winter  months  in 
Salmon  with  his  daughter  and  husband  and  continues 
to  ranch  in  Kilgore  during  the  summers. 

TAPED  AND  COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD 
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DUKE  S.  VAIL 


Stacy  Bond.  "Duke"  Vail. 
"Jesse"  &  Wilford  Waring 

Duke  was  a  well-liked  bachelor  living  on 
Medicine  Lx)dge.  He  came  to  this  area  from  Dillon, 
Montana,  where  he  had  been  employed  with  the  P  and 
0  Ranch  (Poindecter  &  Orr,  now  the  Matador  ranch). 
At  the  ranch  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
bookkeeper,  Burt  Williams,  husband  of  Lillian 
Gauchay  Williams.  Consequently,  Burt  was 
instrumental  in  Duke's  next  job,  with  William's 
father-in-law,  Rollo,  and  wife  LaPrell  Gauchay,  on 
lower  Medicine  Lodge.  Duke  began  working  at  the 
Gauchay  ranch  in  the  mid  or  late  30s.  Taking  over 
the  ranch  about  this  time,  was  another  of  the 
Gauchay's  daughters  and  husband,  Leo  and  Bernice 
Berry.  (Photo  of  Duke  at  Berry  ranch  page  1224) 

It  was  believed  that  Duke  actually  came  from 
the  Chicago  area,  but  due  to  a  red  headed  step-mother, 
he  left  home  at  an  early  age  and  came  west,  never  to 
go  back.  His  family  were  his  employers  and  many 
friends  on  the  Lodge. 

In  late  1939,  Duke's  final  employment  began 
at  the  Bond  ranch,  adjoining  the  Berry  ranch.  Here  he 
worked  as  a  ranch  irrigator  for  eighteen  years.  His 
home  was  a  one  room  log  homestead  building  on  the 
former  J.D.  Ellis  place,  which  was  at  this  time  a  part 
of  the  Bond  ranch.  It  was  heated  by  an  old  wood 
cook  stove.  His  cabin  was  always  referred  to  as 
"Duke's  cabin".    He  was  a  well  kept  man,  standing 


just  over  five  feet,  slender  in  build,  clean  shaven, 
usually  seen  in  a  clean  plaid  shirt  and  levis. 
Whenever  he  sat  down  to  eat,  he  never  got  up 
without  first  clearing  up  his  own  dishes.  He  said  he 
learned  this  at  the  P  &  O  ranch  very  quickly;  if  you 
neglected  to  clear  up  your  dishes  you  were 
automatically  docked  in  wages. 

Duke's  treasures  were  kept  in  his  old  trunk. 
Many  times  Helen  Bond  said  she  needed  such  things 
as  flannel,  or  maybe  daughter,  Bonnie,  needed 
material  for  a  school  play  costume,  but  with  no  stores 
nearby  it  was  not  always  easy  to  pick  up.  It  wasn't 
long  after  she  made  such  remarks  that  here  came  Duke 
with  some  flannel  material  he  had  stored  in  his  trunk, 
usually  something  she  could  use.  He  would  just  grin 
and  give  it  to  her. 

Birthdays  were  usually  celebrated,  and  Duke 
said  his  was  on  August  31.  We  were  never  convinced 
that  this  was  his  actual  date,  but  it  was  the  birth  date 
of  Helen  Bond,  thus  the  family  always  included  him  in 
any  celebration.  According  to  a  hunting  license  issued 
in  Dillon,  Montana  to  "Duke",  in  October  of  1908,  it 
stated  his  age  at  40. 

While  irrigating  on  the  former  Ellis  ranch, 
"Duke"  was  walking  home  during  an  electrical  storm 
when  lightning  struck  an  old  cottonwood  tree  near  him 
setting  it  on  fire.  From  then  on  whenever  there  was 
a  storm  like  that  he  would  never  venture  out  in  it. 
The  fields  just  got  a  little  longer  soaking,  and  he  made 
another  set  with  the  water,  when  the  weather 
permitted. 

"Duke"  looked  forward  to  Saturday  nights  and 
spending  the  evening  in  Dubois  with  friends.  He 
never  had  a  car,  but  employer,  Wayne  Bond,  would 
make  sure  "Duke"  was  taken  into  Dubois.  You  never 
did  see  "Duke"  get  rowdy;  he  was  well  liked  by  all 
who  knew  him. 

You  could  always  trail  "Duke"  in  the  winter, 
as  his  favorite  chew  was  "Day's  Work",  which  he  was 
never  without. 

As  he  became  older,  after  working  at  the  Bond 
ranch  for  18  years  as  Irrigator,  he  put  up  his  shovel 
for  good,  and  moved  to  Dubois  to  live  in  the  Stucco 
two  room  house  next  to  Warner  Hoopes;  he  later 
transferred  to  an  Idaho  Falls  rest  home,  where  he 
passed  away. 

"Duke"  was  apparently  born  August  31,  1868 
and  passed  away  June  20,  1952.    He  is  buried  at  the 
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Bond  family  plot  in  Blackfoot,  Idaho. 

COMriLEl)  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD 


JAMES  VAN  NOV  FAMILY 


.Tames  Nathaniel  VanNov 

James  Nathaniel  (Than)  and  Harriet  Adelaide 
(Addie)  Lewis  were  married  October  8,  1878  in 
Richmond,  Utah.  James  was  the  son  of  William 
Thomas  Van  Noy  and  "Addie"  was  the  daughter  of 
WiUiam  Crawford  and  Sarah  Jane  Lewis. 

In  1883  "Than"  and  "Addie"  moved  to  Beaver 
Canyon.  In  1884  their  third  child,  Amelia  May  was 
born.  In  1886  they  moved  to  Camas.  "Than"  and  his 
brother,  William  Doris  Van  Noy,  ran  a  sawmill  in 
Camas  Meadows.  "Addie"  was  apparently  in  the 
Hotel  business  with  her  mother,  Sarah  Jane. 


Kathleen.  Lowell  &  Herbert  A  damson 


While  living  in  Camas  "Addie"  gave  birth  to 
two  children:  Kathleen  Loretta,  born  March  13,  1888 
and  Ralph  Lewis,  born  April  8,  1889.  Two  other 
known  children  were;  Lowell  Charles  born  in 
Riverdale,  Idaho  and  Herbert  Adamson  born  in 
Richmond,  Utah. 

In  1890  William  Crawford  and  Sarah  Jane 
Lewis  moved  back  to  Richmond,  Utah  and  "Than" 
and  "Addie"  took  over  the  Lewis  Hotel.  Between 
1891  and  1892  the  sawmill  in  Camas  Meadows  area 
burned  down  and  "Than"  and  "Addie"  moved  the 
Lewis  Hotel  to  the  new  town  of  Dubois.  Here 
"Addie"  was  the  first  lady  merchant. 


Harriet  "Addie"  VanNov 

August  31,  1893  "Addie"  gave  birth  to  her 
sixth  child,  William  Ernest,  he  was  one  of  the  first 
two  children  born  in  Dubois. 

In  1896  the  Van  Noy's  sold  the  Hotel  to 
Mr. and  Mrs.  John  Jacoby,  (later  it  was  sold  to  Judge 
L.D.  Reynolds)  and  the  family  moved  to  Riverdale, 
Idaho.    In  1899  they  were  back  in  Richmond,  Utah. 

James  Nathaniel  died  July  8,  1905  in 
Richmond,  Utah.  Harriet  Adelaide  died  March  9, 
1949  in  Provo,  Utah,  they  are  both  buried  in 
Richmond. 

COMPILED  BY  .TEANNE  LUPHER 


100-1-  Year  Dubois  Hotel 

The  Famous  Camas  Hotel  was  moved  to  it's 
present  site  around  1892,  at  which  time  the  Round 
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House  was  relocated  from  Camas  to  Dry  Creek.  Prior 
to  this  the  town  of  Camas  was  a  thriving  town  of 
about  three  thousand  people.  Thus  was  the  beginning 
of  a  new  town,  Dry  Creek,  later  to  be  known  as 
Dubois.  The  hotel  was  to  be  a  focal  point  of  the  new 
community,  becoming  well  known  as  the  "Dubois 
Hotel"  under  the  management  of  "Addie"  VanNoy. 


Hotel 

John  Jacoby,  uncle  of  "Jack"  Jacoby, 
purchased  the  business  from  the  VanNoy  family.  He 
did  some  remodeling  at  this  time. 

John  and  Josephine  Kendrick  Jocoby  operated 
the  hotel  for  a  time,  then  sold  to  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Reynolds,  who  continued  management  for  several 
more  years.  Even  though  Reynolds  owned  the  hotel, 
he  hired  a  likable  person  named  Roy  Matsamura  to 
work  for  him;  Mary  and  Laura  Plott  were  also  hired 
to  help  in  the  store,  and  in  the  home,  and  became  an 
integral  part  of  the  Reynolds  family. 

During  Judge  Reynold's  fatal  illness,  it  was 
Mary  who  took  devoted  care  of  him  until  he  died.  At 
that  time,  people  with  Japanese  heritage  were  not 
allowed  to  buy  or  own  real-estate  in  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  Roy  bought  the  furniture  and  fixtures, 
while  Mary  bought  the  old  Dubois  Hotel  for  taxes. 

Mary  worked  in  the  store  and  Laura  served  in 
the  dining  room.  The  hotel  itself  had  been  closed 
when  Judge  Reynold  died,  and  soon  it  was  just  the 
store  and  meat  market  that  was  in  operation.  Of 
course,  the  main  part  of  the  town  of  Dubois  had  been 


relocated. 

Roy  died  October  13,  1960,  and  Mary  was  not 
able  to  operate  the  store  and  butcher  shop  alone.  She 
closed  it,  with  Carl  Leonardson  buying  the  last  of  the 
merchandise  for  the  Pilot  Cash  Store  in  Dubois. 

rOMPIIKD  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD 


WILLIAM  ERNEST  VAN  NOV 

William  Ernest  Van  Noy  was  one  of  the  first 
two  children  born  in  Dubois,  Idaho.  This  event  in  the 
James  Nathaniel  and  Harriet  Lewis  Van  Noy  family 
occurred  the  31  of  August  1893. 

William  E.  was  a  product  of  frontier  life.   He 
was  the  sixth  of  ten  children,  eight  boys  and  two  girls 
in  the  Van  Noy  family.  His  father  died  when  he  was 
twelve  years  of  age. 

He  chose  to  leave  school  and  went  to  work  for 
a  cousin  in  Marysville,  Idaho,  for  two  years.  Later  he 
returned  to  school  where  he  entered  the  fifth  grade. 
This  was  the  end  of  his  formal  education.  He  worked 
as  a  cowboy  for  the  Hansen  Livestock  Company,  out 
of  Ogden,  Utah.  As  a  young  man  they  sent  him  to 
Afton,  Wyoming,  where  he  continued  to  work  several 
years.  In  Blackfoot,  Idaho  he  worked  for  the  Sugar 
Factory,  first  as  an  oiler,  later  as  boiler  room 
foreman. 


William 
Ernest 
VanNoy 


While  living  in  Blackfoot  he  married  Ida  Mae 
Allphin  on  21  November,  1915.  They  had  four 
children.  Ida  Mae,  died  December  31,  1977,  in 
Cody,  Wyoming  and  is  buried  there. 

William  wrote  a  short  story  of  his  life  very 
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recently.  In  it  he  said  he  had  lived  from  the  days  of 
the  oxen  to  see  man  set  foot  on  the  moon,  and 
commented  that  it  has  been  an  exciting  time  to  live. 
He  died  March  29,  1980  in  Cody,  Wyoming  where  he 
is  buried. 

COMPILED  BY  .TEANNE  LUPIIER 


WILLIAM  THOMAS  VAN  NOV 

William  Thomas  Van  Noy  is  known  to  have 
moved  from  Richmond,  Utah  to  Beaver  Canyon  in  the 
year  of  1880,  where  he  and  two  other  men  operated 
the  "Van  Noy"  sawmill.  The  only  markings  of  this 
location  have  been  preserved  by  the  Targhee  Forest 
Service,  with  a  sign  next  to  the  Stoddard  Camp 
Ground,  with  the  name  of  the  draw  "Van  Noy".  The 
area  was  west  of  Beaver  Canyon. 

William  Thomas  had  plural  wives.  After  his 
move  to  Beaver  Canyon,  he  lost  both  wives,  within 
two  years,  leaving  him  with  twenty  motherless 
children.  The  family  records  in  1880,  indicate  that  he 
must  have  been  caring  for  and  supporting  at  least 
fifteen  of  those  twenty  children. 

In  1881  William  Thomas  intended  to  go  to 
Ogden  to  sell  some  lumber.  He  rode  in  the  engine 
with  the  engineer  and  brakeman.  The  engine  crashed 
into  a  boxcar  and  William's  leg  was  crushed,  resulting 
in  the  amputation  of  his  leg  below  tlie  knee. 

Some  time  after  this  accident  he  moved  back 
to  Richmond.  A  schoolhouse  was  built  in  Richmond, 
where  he  taught  his  own  children,  as  well  as  the 
neighbors  children. 

He  was  a  great  lover  of  music  and  played  the 
violin  very  well.  He  played  for  dances  and  other 
social  gatherings.  He  also  created  several  violins  from 
maple  and  pine  wood. 

He  was  quite  a  craftsman,  making  beautiful 
pieces  of  furniture.  A  chair  he  built  for  an  early  Utah 
pioneer,  is  presently  located  in  the  Richmond  Pioneer 
Relic  Hall. 

Fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife, 
he  married  again.  To  this  union  five  children  were 
born. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  the  father  of 
twenty-five     children,     one     hundred     twenty-five 


grandchildren,  and  five  great  grandchildren. 

Of  the  twenty  children  born  to  William 
Thomas  and  his  first  two  wives,  Catherine  Hendricks 
and  Agnes  Burrell,  only  two  children  died  in  infancy, 
one  from  each  family.  William  Thomas  died  March 
2,  1900,  in  Richmond,  Utah,  where  he  was  also 
buried. 

COMPILED  BY  .JEANNE  LUPHER 


"FRED"  VENNER 

Little  is  known  by  residents  of  Medicine 
Lodge  as  to  where  "Fred"  Venner,  a  transient  laborer, 
came  from  or  why  he  came.  He  seemingly  had  no 
family  ties  anywhere  in  the  Northwest.  "Fred"  was 
employed  at  the  Middle  Creek  Sawmill  by  Paul 
Gauchay,  well  known  resident  of  Medicine  Lodge. 
The  two  men  were  engaged  in  getting  out  timber  of 
various  sorts,  such  as  fire  wood  and  fencing.  This 
story  was  related  to  the  writer  by  Paul  Gauchay  quite 
soon  after  the  tragedy  that  is  set  down  here  occurred. 
Paul  and  Fred  had  felled  a  large  fir  tree,  which  instead 
of  falling  to  the  hillside,  lodged  at  the  top  on  a 
standing  tree  nearby,  still  resting  at  the  base  or  butt 
end  on  its  stump.  Fred,  as  was  his  usual  reaction 
when  things  didn't  go  as  they  should,  commenced 
cursing  the  almighty  God.  Paul,  who  was  born  and 
raised  in  a  Christian  community  in  the  state  of  Utah, 
had  tried  repeatedly  to  dissuade  Fred  of  the  terrible 
and  unwholesome  practice,  without  avail.  Paul 
admitted  that  this  trait  of  "Fred"  Vernier's  in  one  of 
his  tantrums  "just  chilled  my  blood."  Before  Paul 
could  do  a  thing  to  help  "Fred",  the  big  fir  tree 
became  dislodged  from  its  treetop  mooring  and 
crashed  down,  striking  Fred  in  such  a  way  that  he, 
"Fred",  was  slammed  against  a  nearby  tree  with  the 
downed  fir  tree  pinning  him.  Fred  was  killed 
instandy.  Paul,  unable  to  move  the  log,  thought  it 
best  to  get  help.  He  unharnessed  one  of  their  work 
team  and  rode  several  miles,  and  obtained  help  enough 
to  move  the  fir  tree  and  release  "Fred's"  body.  With 
the  aid  of  the  Coroner  and  Sheriff,  "Fred's"  remains 
were  brought  out  of  the  mountainside  and  he  was 
buried  in  the  Small  Cemetery. 

COMPILED  BY  CARL  LEONARDSON. 
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CLIFTON  A.  AND  BLANCHE  ELMA 
BARE  WAGONER 


Clifton  "Cliff"  &  Blanche 

The  Wagoners  homesteaded  640  acres  in  the 
Birch  Creek  Valley  in  the  year  of  1929.  Here  they 
occupied  a  little  old  log  cabin  for  seven  years,  which 
still  stands  boarded  up,  not  far  from  their  present 
home,  along  State  Highway  28,  a  few  miles  south  of 
the  Lone  Pine.  They  felled  trees  with  crosscut  saws 
in  the  canyons  of  the  Beaverhead  Mountains,  then 
hewed  the  logs  to  build  their  cabin. 

These  were  the  days  they  relied  on  coal  oil 
lamps.  Very  seldom  they  traveled  as  far  as  Idaho 
Falls,  which  was  a  two-day  trip  by  their  Model  A 
before  the  paved  highway  replaced  the  trail  through 
the  high  desert  sagebrush. 

Blanche,  being  a  school  teacher,  used  to  teach 
grades  one  through  eight  in  one-room  school  houses, 
such  as  Medicine  Lodge  Canyon  and  the  Birch  Creek 
Valley. 

During  these  early  years  Blanche  felt  the 
teacher  had  more  time  to  spend  with  each  child.  There 
weren't  that  many  students  in  these  rural  schools;  the 
smallest  class  she  had  was  five  children  and  the 
largest,  fourteen  students.  She  remembers  that  she 
was  young  at  the  time  and  enjoyed  getting  out  with 
her  students  for  an  afternoon  sleigh  ride,  or  join  in  on 
some  of  their  games. 

He  was  born  December  20,  1905,  at  Sparta, 
North  Carolina,  the  son  of  Fields  Mac  and  Sarah 
Artelia  Richardson  Wagoner.  When  he  was  16  years 
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old  he  came  to  Idaho,  first  working  for  his  brother, 
Quincy  Wagoner  on  a  farm  near  Idaho  Falls,  for  one 
year.  He  then  went  to  Spencer,  Idaho,  where  he 
worked  for  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company  for  about 
five  years. 

"Cliff'  and  Blanche  met  when  she  was  still  in 
high  school  and  he  was  a  farm  boy  from  Sparta,  North 
Carolina,  who  had  come  west.  Her  father  was  Otto 
Bare,  a  ranch  foreman  at  the  now-defunct  Wood  Live 
Stock  Company  of  this  area. 

Her  family  were  also  from  North  Carolina. 
This,  too,  is  where  they  were  married  on  December 
21,  1927. 

At  the  height  of  their  cattle  and  sheep  ranching 
days,  the  couple  owned  1,400  acres.  In  the  senior 
years  they  kept  some  160  acres  and  a  few  head  of 
cattle. 

In  the  fall  of  1944  the  Wagoners  purchased  the 
Pass  Creek  ranch  from  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Gray.  This 
property  consisted  of  around  100  acres  of  well 
improved  land.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gray  continued  to 
reside  on  the  ranch  for  a  time, 

"Cliff"  said,  "We  done  all  our  farming  with 
horses  in  the  early  days.  However,  it  took  more  to 
operate  when  the  new  modern  equipment  took  their 
place.  But,  you  don't  have  to  break  your  back 
anymore." 

It  was  here  in  the  heart  of  the  beautiful  Birch 
Creek  Valley  the  Wagoners  raised  three  boys,  and  two 
girls  on  the  ranch,  which  offered  an  outdoor  life  free 
of  urban  influences.  Their  children  included:  Jackie, 
Wallace,  Janie,  Wendell  and  Mac.  "Our  young 
family  was  happy,  but,  we  were  like  many  other 
homesteaders,  we  were  poor." 

Despite  the  remoteness  of  their  homestead, 
only  one  child,  Wendell,  was  born  at  home.  That  was 
during  a  Depression  winter. 

An  uncle  of  Blanche  took  off  through  the 
snow  to  pick  up  a  neighbor  girl,  who  had  some 
nursing  training.  However,  the  Model  A  got  stuck  in 
a  snowdrift,  and  he  burned  out  a  bearing  trying  to  get 
it  unstuck. 

By  the  time  they  got  back,  Wendell  was  there, 
and  everyone  was  ok.  Wendell  is  now  an  associate 
engineer  with  Energy  Inc.  in  Idaho  Falls. 

The  Wagoners  never  had  a  telephone  at  their 
home,  and  still  do  not,  as  of  1990.  They  have  always 
thought  of  a  telephone  as  being  for  an  emergency,  not 


for  pleasure. 

Raising  sheep  eventually  gave  way  to  cattle,  as 
unreliable  sheep  herders  and  coyotes  took  too  great  a 
toll  of  the  Wagoner's  flocks. 

There  have  been  other  predators  over  the 
years.  In  1967  a  mountain  lion  killed  more  than  fifty 
sheep,  until  it  was  snared  and  killed  by  a  trapper. 

One  summer,  in  the  early  70s,  a  bear  took  up 
residency  in  the  cliffs  near  their  home.  During  the 
day  it  would  lie  on  the  rocks,  warming  itself  in  the 
sun.  At  night  it  would  get  into  the  garden  outside  the 
kitchen  window  and  dig  up  Blanche's  tulip  bulbs. 
Sometime  later  a  man  killed  the  bear  and  made  a  rug 
out  of  him. 

The  early  day  country  dances  and  parties  at 
the  nearby  Lone  Pine  and  later  the  Blue  Dome  will 
long  be  remembered.  This  was  the  main  social  life  of 
the  people  of  the  Valley.  Music  came  from  the  mouth 
harp,  banjo  and  violin  of  the  Barzee  family.  They 
also  ranched  in  the  Valley. 

"Cliff'  remembered  these  years,  as 
exceptionally  busy  years.  He  spent  fourteen  years  as 
wool  buyer  for  the  Philadelphia  firm  of  Charles  J. 
Webb  and  Sons. 

The  children  did  not  have  far  to  go  to  attend 
the  Birch  Creek  school.  By  the  time  they  reached 
high  school  age,  they  went  on  to  Dubois.  Jackie, 
"Wally"  and  Janie,  being  the  oldest,  sought  housing  in 
Dubois  for  the  school  months.  As  the  others  became 
of  high  school  age,  a  school  bus  route  was  established 
for  Birch  Creek.  When  it  first  started,  the  run  one 
way  was  over  90  miles  round  trip  each  day  for  the 
students. 

"Cliff'  spent  nine  years  serving  on  the  Clark 
County  school  board.  Here  they  had  five  children, 
some  grandchildren  attending  the  same  high  school 
from  which  Mrs.  Wagoner  graduated  in  1926. 

"Cliff'  was  a  member  of  the  Birch  Creek 
Water  District,  where  he  was  also  chairman.  He  was 
a  Republican  precinct  committeeman;  and  a  member 
of  the  Idaho  Wool  Growers  Association. 

Many  families  lived  in  this  Valley  in  the  old 
days.  "Cliff"  said,  "They  all  predicted  we'd  be  the 
first  to  go  broke  when  we  first  started  out,  and  we're 
the  only  ones  left." 

"Cliff"  passed  away  at  the  ranch  November 
11,  1986,  at  the  age  of  80.  Burial  was  at  the  Rose 
Hill  Cemetery  in  Idaho  Falls. 


Blanche  has  remained  on  the  ranch  as  of  1990, 
that  is  the  only  place  that  seems  like  home,  she 
remarked. 

Their  son,  Mac,  still  ranches,  as  he  has 
purchased  his  parents  property,  where  he  and  his  son, 
"Andy"  still  carry  on  the  family  heritage. 

Jacqueline,  "Jackie"  was  a  top  student.  She 
graduated  from  the  Dubois  high  school  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  She  later  married  Marcum  "Mark" 
Beilenberg.  They  had  one  son,  Robert.  "Jackie"  met 
with  a  tragic  death,  when  she  was  killed  in  an  auto 
wreck  about  40  miles  northeast  of  Elko,  Nevada  in 
June,  1955.  A  teen-age  youth  traveling  at  a  high  rate 
of  speed  crashed  into  the  rear  of  the  trailer  she  was 
pulling  causing  her  jeep  to  turn  over  in  the  borrowpit 
along  the  side  of  the  highway,  pinning  her  beneath  it. 
Her  husband,  and  young  son,  "Bobby",  13  months, 
was  ahead  of  her  driving  a  truck  pulling  another  house 
trailer  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  They  were  enroute 
to  Deer  Lodge,  Montana.  She  is  buried  in  the  Idaho 
Falls  Rose  Hill  Cemetery.  Her  son,  "Bobby"  was 
killed  in  early  July,  1960  in  a  car-train  collision,  when 
riding  with  his  father  and  step-mother  in  Helena, 
Montana. 

Wallace,  "Wally",  had  a  good  sense  of  humor. 
During  his  high  school  years  he  roomed  at  the  Powell 
Apartments. 

"Wally"  attended  Idaho  State  College  in 
Pocatello.  He  belonged  to  the  Alpha  Omicron  Pi 
Sorority.  One  year  he  was  Campus  King 
representative  during  "Twirp"  week. 

He  married  Cherie  Lou  Kinsey  of  Shoshone  in 
September,  1960.  They  moved  to  Federal  Way, 
Washington.  "Wally"  and  Cherie  were  the  parents  of 
two  daughters. 

Janie  roomed  in  Dubois  with  the  Clarence 
Hensley  family  which  attending  high  school. 

She  became  the  wife  of  Gary  Hawkes.  They 
have  made  their  home  in  Idaho  Falls.  There  children 
include:  Michael  and  Sonja. 

Wendell  spent  several  of  his  growing  up  years 
with  his  aunt  and  uncle  in  Birch  Creek.  He  also 
graduated  from  the  Clark  County  high  school.  He 
meet  his  future  wife,  Judy  Laird,  while  attending 
school  in  Dubois.  They  were  married.  They  now 
have  a  home  in  Idaho  Falls. 

Mac  next  to  youngest  of  the  family,  attended 
high  school  in  Dubois  where  he  highlighted  in  the  sports 
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of  basketball,  and  baseball,  which  was  the  sport  he 
loved.  Since  there  were  no  bus  routes  established  at 
this  time,  he  moved  to  Dubois  and  boarded  his 
freshman  year  with  Bennie  and  Leola  Harmon;  his  last 
three  years  he  lived  with  "Dutch"  and  Vernice  Jones. 
Mac  met  his  future  wife,  Betty  Ann  Rasmussen,  at  the 
Dubois  school.  Later  Mac  was  hired  as  a  Birch 
Creek  school  bus  driver. 

Betty  and  her  brother,  George,  were  the  only 
children  of  Orson  and  Ann  Rasmussen  of  Dubois. 

Mac  and  Betty  Ann  raised  three  children: 
Teresa,  Andrew  and  Tina.  All  three  were  graduates 
of  the  Clark  County  high  school,  then  went  on  to 
attend  college. 

Teresa  was  appointed  as  manager  of  the 
Security  State  Bank  in  Dubois  in  1985.  She  worked 
for  the  bank  while  attending  college,  becoming  a  full 
time  employee  in  1981.  She  continued  to  work  as 
Head  Bank  Teller  and  then  was  promoted  to 
Operations  Supervisor. 

Teresa  married  Richard  E.  Maxwell  October 
10,  1987  in  Idaho  Falls.  She  and  her  husband,  now 
live  in  Walla  Walla,  Washington. 

Tina  makes  her  home  in  Idaho  Falls,  where 
she  is  employed  with  the  Global  Travel  Agency. 

Andy  married  Kathy  Bauer  of  American  Falls, 
May  19,  1984.  They  have  established  a  home  in 
Dubois  where  they  are  raising  their  sons,  Cole,  3,  and 
Heath  Mac,  6  months  (1992).  Andy  is  operating  the 
Wagoner  livestock  ranch  at  Birch  Creek,  along  with 
his  dad,  Mac  Wagoner.  Kathy  has  taught  several 
years  at  the  Lindy  Ross  Elementary  school  in  Dubois. 

Mac  serves  as  the  Mayor  of  Dubois.  The 
Wagoners  are  active  members  of  the  Dubois 
Community  Baptist  Church,  where  Betty  serves  as 
organist.  Their  business  is  the  Wagoner  Oil 
Company,  of  Dubois.  Mac  started  out  as  agent  of  the 
Continental  Oil  Company  in  Dubois  in  1956,  and  in 
1978  he  purchased  the  business.  His  wife,  Betty, 
serves  as  the  bookkeeper.  The  Wagoners  maintain 
their  home  in  Dubois. 

COMPH.FJ)  HY  T()N1:Y  IFUEGEL/B.  STODnARD 


DR.  JOHN  WALKER 


A  special  thanks  needs  to  be  extended  to  Dr. 


John  Walker  for  the  time  and  effort  he  donated  with 
the  ground  work  of  setting  up  my  new  computer  and 
transferring  histories  previously  compiled  on  diskettes 
to  the  hard  drive. 

Dr.  Walker  is  a  Range  Research  Scientist  with 
the  USDA  at  the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station.  He 
is  joined  by  his  wife,  Terri,  and  children,  Kathryn  and 
J.W. 


Range  Crew 

.To  Bondegard.  Dr.  "Pat"  Hatrield.  "Ed"  Vadnais 
Dr.  .Tohn  Walker.  "Dave"  Swanson 

He  has  served  as  a  Clark  County  School 
Board  member  and  chairman,  and  as  the  past  Clark 
County  Rodeo  Club  president.  She  is  a  member  of 
the  Clark  County  Extension  Homemaker's  Council, 
and  has  served  as  a  teacher  in  the  Clark  County 
School  District.  They  are  both  active  in  the  Dubois 
Community  Church,  and  all  school  functions. 

COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD 


BONNIE  MACINTYRE  WALLACE 


Bonnie 
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Story  as  told  by  Bonnie  (Mclntyre)  Wallace 
(now  of  Susanville,  Calif.)  who  was  a  Clerk  in  the 
Wood  Live  Stoclc  Co.  office  from  the  middle  to  late 
1920's. 

"The  day  1  arrived  in  Spencer  was  a  bright 
sunny  day  in  April.  Mr.  H.  C.  Wood  met  me  at  the 
train  and  took  me  to  my  living  quarters.  After  lunch, 
Mr.  Hardy  took  me  around  the  town  to  meet  many 
people  with  whom  I  would  be  associated.  It  was  a 
wonderful  gesture  and  made  me  comfortable  from  the 
first. 

It  was  a  busy  season  of  the  year  and  I  was 
engulfed  in  all  the  activities.  Each  season  brought 
with  it  certain  phases  of  the  business,  though  we  were 
more  than  busy  all  through  the  year.  Lambing  was  in 
full  swing,  as  I  remember,  with  many  extra  men  being 
held  on  hand.  Shearing  was  something  to  be  reckoned 
with  too.  Many  of  the  shearers  brought  their  families 
with  them  and  camped  out  at  Three-Mile  along  a 
lovely  little  stream.  Eighteen-Mile  was  the  main 
shearing  headquarters  with  many  shearing  slots.  The 
shearing  shed  was  a  long  building  with  a  car  track 
running  its  full  length.  Men  on  each  side  of  the  track 
were  always  busy  loading  the  tied  fleeces  into  the  mini 
cars  and  hence  to  the  trampers. 

The  shearers  made  fantastic  wages  for  the 
time,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  came  into  the  office 
to  be  paid  off.  Considerable  cash  had  to  be  on  hand 
and  it  was  brought  up  from  Dubois  under  armed 
guard.    It  was  all  very  exciting  to  me. 

After  the  shearing,  came  all  the  placement  of 
the  various  camps.  Each  foreman  was  responsible  for 
six  or  eight  bands,  as  I  remember—more  in  many 
cases.  The  WLSC  had  a  commissary  department 
which  certainly  needed—bacon  was  which  was  ordered 
by  the  ton  and  everything  in  accordance. 

Lamb  shipping  in  the  fall  was  full  of 
excitement,  too.  About  forty  double  deck  cars  were 
loaded  at  one  time.  They  used  mirrors  to  keep  the 
lambs  moving.  If  we  were  able  to  pull  ourselves  out 
in  the  early  morning  we  would  go  over  to  the 
stockyards  and  watch  the  loading  occasionally.  I  wish 
I  had  a  motion  picture  of  it  all! 

You  would  presume  winters  would  be  dull. 
Not  so,  for  we  skied,  tobogganed  and  did  so  many 
things.  We  even  had  some  real  dog-sled  rides.  Two 
very  glamorous  trappers  came  now  and  then  for 
supplies,  with  their  coonskin  caps,  complete  with  tails. 


They  were  very  interesting  and  had  grand  local  color. 

In  the  summer  we  enjoyed  horseback  riding, 
and  in  the  winter  we  went  skiing.  I  learned  the  art  of 
skiing  up  there  long  before  it  was  the  "in"  thing  to  do. 
Later,  I  was  glad  I  did,  for  skiing  has  certainly  come 
to  the  fore  these  days.  We  used  to  tuck  in  a  few 
sandwiches  and  start  out.  Three-Mile  was  a  favorite 
place,  for  the  company  gave  us  a  key  to  the  house 
there.  We  would  go  in,  make  a  fire,  have  our  lunch, 
rest  up  a  bit,  and  be  on  our  way.  I  remember  once 
we  tarried  a  bit  too  long  and  the  crust  softened  and 
stuck  to  our  skis.  By  the  time  we  got  home  we  were 
all  quite  exhausted,  but  it  was  a  good  lesson.  We 
were  completely  snowed  in  a  part  of  each  winter  but 
could  always  get  out  on  the  train,  which  we  did  now 
and  then. 

Each  fall  the  Hagenbarths  had  an  office  party 
at  their  summer  retreat,  though  sometimes  others  were 
invited  as  well.  We  always  had  a  full  roasted  pig  with 
an  apple  in  its  mouth  served  on  a  huge  platter,  and  all 
sorts  of  other  goodies  we  didn't  have  every  day. 
Their  place  was  perfect  for  entertaining. 

I  nearly  forgot  that  a  lightning  stroke  was 
included  in  my  experiences.  It  happened  near 
Sheridan  where  we  had  gone  on  a  fishing  trip.  The 
gals  had  stayed  in  the  company  house  there  and  the 
men  had  gone  fishing.  A  storm  came  up  and  the 
lightning  got  really  bad  so  the  lady  who  was 
permanent  out  there  pulled  the  telephone  switch.  It 
was  not  enough.  The  lightning  came  in  along  the  wire 
anyway.  Since  I  was  directly  in  line,  I  was  the  target. 
It  hit  me  in  the  back  of  the  head,  burning  the  hair  off 
in  that  section  and  going  on  down  to  tear  off  my 
perfectly  new  boots  too.  The  lightning  experience 
also  ruined  a  nice  fishing  trip  too,  for  they  rushed  me 
to  Idaho  Falls  Hospital.  I  came  out  of  it  very  well 
except  for  a  couple  of  problem  knees  which  still  give 
me  trouble  now  and  then. 

My  Spencer  days  were  pleasant  ones  and  the 
many  friends  I  made  there  have  been  a  joy." 

COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  MCINTYRE  WALLACE 


CHARLES  &  LUREE  WALSTROM 


"Chick"  and  LuRee  Walstrom,  purchased  a 
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farm  on  Medicine  Lodge  in  1951,  which  they  called 
home  and  farmed  for  many  years. 

The  Walstrom's  new  home  was  a  part  of  the 
original  James  Nibley  homestead;  other  early  owners 
and^ operators  included  the  S.K.  Clark  establishing  his 
headquarters  ranch  at  this  location;  a  central  area 
headquarters  for  Wood  Live  Stock  Company 
headquarters;  the  home  of  the  Charles  Lau  family;  the 
Hilton  family;  and  then  the  "Sam"  Peterson  family, 
and  now,  1992,  owned  by  Dean  and  Joann  Shenton. 

The  original  home  was  one  of  three  buildings 
built  from  bricks  manufactured  in  the  field  due  east  of 
their  house.  The  other  two  buildings  were  the  August 
Carl  Doschades  home  and  the  first  red  brick  Medicine 
Lodge  school  house  located  south  of  Medicine  Lodge 
creek,  north  of  the  last  Medicine  Lodge  school.  The 
log  home  next  to  the  brick  home,  had  been  relocated 
from  the  north  field,  possibly  being  the  Nibley  log 
home. 

Charles  Roland, "Chick,"  was  the  son  of 
Victor  and  Pearl  M.  Walstrom  born  in  Idaho  Falls, 
May  15,  1928. 

"Chick"  and  LuRee  Packer  were  married  at 
Dillon,  Montana,  October  1,  1946. 

They  were  joined  in  the  family  Medicine 
Lodge  farming  operation  by  two  other  brothers, 
"Pete"  and  "Phil,"  Walstrom,  who  also  lived  at  the 
ranch.  They  raised  potatoes,  hay,  grain  and  some 
livestock.  Potato  farmers  were  somewhat  frowned 
upon  in  this  community. 

LuRee  was  the  second  child  born  to  "Milt"  and 
Letha  Packer,  April  4,  1930,  in  Riverdale,  Idaho. 
Her  family  included  an  older  brother,  Eugene,  and 
two  younger  sisters,  Joanne  and  Lenore. 

Early  homemaking  skills  were  a  part  of  her 
growing  up  years.  It  was  her  job  to  help  her  younger 
sisters,  do  chores  for  her  parents,  and  even  cooking, 
as  a  youngster,  for  the  threashing  crew  when  her 
mother  was  in  the  hospital,  while  also  tending  her 
little  sister. 

On  the  farm  her  early  homemaking  skills  came 
in  handy.  Not  only  did  she  work  outside  in  the  fields, 
but  she  still  kept  the  household  running.  Can  you 
imaging  having  company  show  up  at  the  mid-day  meal 
unannounced!  You  had  been  working  in  the  hayfield 
all  morning,  but  there  was  still  dinner  to  put  on  the 
table  for  everyone.  Then  you  realize  you're  out  of 
butter,  so  what  do  you  do  with  no  store  nearby,  but 


grab  the  cream,  fill  the  butter  churn,  and  quick,  quick, 
make  butter  for  the  table.  LuRee  always  made  do 
with  whatever  was  at  hand  and  no  one  went  away 
hungry  from  her  table. 

The  Walstroms  were  the  parents  of  three 
children,  Brent,  Claude  and  Susan.  They  all  attended 
and  graduated  from  the  Clark  County  high  school. 

LuRee  Walstrom  of  Dubois  was  honored  being 
one  of  the  few  remaining  1959  Council  charter 
members,  first  club  treasurer  and  also  presenting  the 
first  demonstration  "dipping  chocolates"  at  the  first 
"Tasting  Tea"  for  the  Clark  County  Extension 
Homemaker's  Council. 

In  later  years  "Chick"  and  LuRee  moved  to 
Dubois.  He  worked  as  potato  inspector  at  the  Beaver 
Creek  Farms,  then  became  Dubois  City  Supt.  until  his 
death,  September  1,  1986.  His  burial  was  at  the 
Dubois  Cemetery.  "Chick"  was  preceded  in  death  by 
a  son,  Brent,  age  30;  and  also  by  Brent's  son,  Dax 
Shane,  at  age  12.  Burials  were  in  the  Dubois 
Cemetery.    (Walstrom  photo  page  340) 

LuRee  maintains  her  home  in  Dubois. 
COMPILED      BY      SUSAN      WALSTROM 
MCCORMICK/B.STODDARD 


"RAY"  AND  MYRA  C.  (LAWSON)  WARD 


May  Lawson 

My  parents  were  Peter  Adolph  Lawson  and 
Elizabeth  Ann  Lawson.  They  were  residents  of  Clark 
County  from  the  time  it  was  formed.  In  fact  dad  and 
Spencer  Harwood  and  others,  moved  the  town  of 
Beaver  on  flat  cars  to  the  present  site  of  Spencer, 
Idaho.    At  that  time  the  county  was  Fremont.    I  was 
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born  September  10,  1910,  in  Pocatello,  Idaho.  There 
are  four  children  in  my  family,  Spencer  Harwood, 
May  Brown,  myself  (Myra)  and  Helen.  We  all 
resided  in  Spencer,  Idaho.  I  lived  in  the  county  since 
birth,  then  left  Spencer  after  I  was  married  April  20, 
1941.  All  my  schooling  was  in  Spencer,  with  the 
exception  of  half  a  senior  year  in  Pocatello.  I  got 
homesick  and  came  home  and  graduated  from  Spencer 
High  School.  I  walked  to  school,  and  if  there  was  a 
bad  blizzard.  Bill  Sellers  picked  us  up  in  a  sleigh. 
Miss  Crouch  was  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  teacher; 
Miss  Peterson,  Miss  Judy  were  also  teachers,  I'm  not 
sure  which  grades.  I  know  Miss  Judy  skipped  me 
from  5th  to  7th,  said  she  had  to  keep  me  busy.  Mr. 
Height  was  Principal  in  1929,  Miss  Juilison,  Irene 
Simpson  High  School,  I  can't  remember  where  they 
all  belonged,  but  there  was  also  a  Miss  Koefoed,  Miss 
Jenkins,  Mr.  Telford,  Mr.  Ware,  Franklin  Holsinger. 

Activities  we  participated  in  were  basketball, 
spelling  bees  and  holiday  programs.  Once  on  April 
Fools  day  we  all  played  hokey  with  the  exception  of 
Osborn  Dunn-(he  wasn't  on  time)  how  he  did  smirk 
when  we  all  had  to  stay  after  school  and  he  didn't, 
afterwards  we  wondered  if  it  was  worth  it. 

Some  of  my  fondest  memories  are  of  the 
dances  held  at  Kilgore,  and  Idmon  school  houses.  I 
think  my  sister  went  to  dances  at  a  little  school  at 
Rattlesnake,  then  of  course  there  were  the  Humphrey 
dances.  Oh  yes!  the  kids  went  along  too,  sleeping  on 
the  benches.    We  even  had  an  orchestra  at  Spencer. 

I  graduated  from  the  Quiches  School  of  Beauty 
Culture  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  in  1934  and  took  my 
state  board  that  year.  I  remember  vividly  the 
earthquake,  I  was  giving  a  permanent  at  the  time.  I 
remember  the  old  permanent  wave  machines.  The  old 
building  swayed  to  and  from,  everyone  was  so 
frightened. 

One  of  my  most  vivid  memories  was  of  the  flu 
epidemic.  Our  whole  family  was  sick  except  father, 
he  was  so  weary  trying  to  care  for  us.  I  was  about  8 
years  old  at  that  time.  The  only  doctors  at  the  time 
was  a  Dr.  Cline,  that  dad  called.  There  was  a  Dr. 
Jones  in  Dubois,  and  the  nearest  hospital  was  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho. 

Christmas  was  a  very  special  time  at  our 
home.  Dad  always  played  Santa  Claus  at  the  program 
at  school.  We  couldn't  wait  to  get  home  to  see  if 
Santa  had  been  there.    How  they  managed  it,  I  really 


don't  know.  Mom  was  such  a  good  cook.  I 
especially  remember  her  plum  pudding  and  dad 
pouring  rum  over  it. 

Our  home  was  heated  with  wood  and  coal. 
We  carried  our  water  in  from  the  ditch  outside.  We 
heated  water  in  the  boiler  and  bathed  in  the  wash  tub. 
There  was  never  a  bathroom,  just  the  outside  toilet. 
In  the  winter  it  took  a  stout  heart  to  venture  outside. 

We  had  groceries  at  our  store.  We  drove  to 
Dubois  to  get  our  meat  from  Roy  (the  Jap)  Store.  We 
always  had  a  garden  in  the  summer,  and  mother  did 
lots  of  canning  of  fruit  which  came  from  Brigham 
City.  We  had  a  cow  and  horses,  they  were  my  great 
love.  At  the  age  of  12  my  dad  gave  me  a  22  long 
rifle,  and  taught  me  how  to  use  it.  I  was  really  a  fair 
shot  when  I  was  younger. 

Swimming  at  Lidys  was  a  real  treat  and  at  that 
time  they  even  served  meals,  usually  we  took  a 
picnic.  At  the  end  of  school,  Spencer  and  Dubois 
high  school  students  often  celebrated  at  Lidys.  In  fact 
I  nearly  drowned,  I  was  ducked  so  many  times  I  just 
didn't  come  up  as  expected.  Someone  that  knew  how 
to  revive  people  brought  me  around. 

Basketball  was  fun,  remember  the  pleated 
bloomers?  They  were  blue  with  an  orange  top 
trimmed  in  blue,  that  was  our  uniforms.  We  used  to 
play  Dubois  and  Lima,  Montana. 

Years  ago  my  father  ran  a  saloon  --that  I  don't 
remember.  Later,  it  was  a  pool  hall  with  groceries 
and  dry  goods.  After  the  fire  we  built  across  the 
railroad  tracks.  Gene  Hunter  was  the  last  owner.  We 
also  farmed  some  land  that  dad  owned  across  the 
creek.    Later  dad  sold  it. 

I  no  longer  work,  except  at  home.  One  of  my 
first  jobs  was  carry  water  to  fire  fighters  over  the  hill 
behind  our  house.  Foster  Steel  was  Ranger  and  had 
Ann  and  I  carry  drinking  water  to  the  fire  fighters, 
canvas  bags  hung  on  our  saddles. 

I  was  teaching  in  Beauty  School  in  Blackfoot, 
had  my  hair  up  in  curlers,  under  the  dryer,  when  I 
was  introduced  to  my  husband  to  be  Ray  Ward.  We 
were  married  in  Boise,  Idaho,  April  20,  1941. 

Our  first  child  was  born  in  Blackfoot, 
Raylene,  born  May  17  1942.  Her  name  is  now 
Raylene  Miracle  (divorced).  She  is  a  Real  Estate 
Broker  in  Newport  Beach,  California.  Helen  Deone 
was  born  July  9,1945.  Her  name  is  Mrs.  Ray 
Sherlock.   She  lives  at  Irvine,  California  and  is  an 
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lasurance  Consultant.  She  has  a  young  son,  Scott. 
Spencer  Lawson  Ward  was  born  November  3,  1947, 
killed  in  a  tragic  car  accident  July  30,  1969.  Our 
children  all  attended  school  in  Boise,  Idaho  until  they 
reached  college  age. 

Ray  retired  from  Prudential  Insurance 
Company.  In  the  winter  he  drives  a  school  bus. 
Sometimes  he  feels  he  works  harder  now  tiian  before 
he  retired.    We  botii  keep  busy! 

1  remember  when  the  banks  went  broke,  my 
uncle  Steve  Paxton  had  just  sold  his  home  in 
Pocatello,  Idaho.  He  had  just  put  the  money  in  the 
bank  and  tiiey  closed  their  doors  tiie  next  day.  How 
unfair  it  was  and  how  badly  we  felt  for  him. 

Our  family  didn't  get  by  witiiout  personal 
tragedies.  The  deatii  of  our  sister.  May,  was  hard  on 
tiie  family.  Then  the  tragic  death  of  our  fatiier,  when 
he  was  hit  by  the  train  in  Spencer,  Idaho.  Another 
was  the  Spencer  fire  that  hit  us.  It  started  in  the 
garage,  next  to  our  store  and  burned  us  out.  I 
remember  well,  we  lost  everything. 

As  to  the  good  old  days,  I  think  it  was 
wonderful  when  people  trusted  one  another,  usually 
just  a  handshake  would  seal  a  contract.  People  would 
just  drop  in  for  a  visit  maybe  stay  for  a  meal  or  stay 
over  night,  if  the  occasion  called  for  it.  Its  too  bad 
the  world  had  changed  so  much. 

As  of  1990  both  Ray  and  Myra  are  still  living 
in  Boise. 
COMPILED  BY  MYRA  C.  LAWSON  WARD 


CHESTER  BLAINE  WARING 


Blaine 


At  the  age  of  three,  I,  Chester  Blaine  Waring, 
moved  witii  my  family,  the  Robert  Warings,  to  their 
dry  farm  homestead  in  tiie  sinks  of  Medicine  Lodge. 
They  spent  one  summer  there  proving  up  on  the  farm. 
That  fall  they  moved  back  to  Lewisville;  when  I  was 
five  the  family  moved  back  to  the  dry  farm. 

My  first  year  of  school,  while  on  the 
homestead,  was  spent  at  Cedar  Butte  school.  It  was 
just  a  littie  bit  north  of  the  old  Cedar  Butte  on  lower 
Medicine  Lodge. 

My  brother,  HoUis,  and  sister  Melba,  would 
go  ahead  and  break  a  snow  path  for  me,  because  I  was 
tagging  along  behind  and  we  had  to  walk  three  miles 
to  school.  Later  on  we  had  a  littie  gray  mare,  and  we 
would  ride  to  school. 

After  that  winter,  my  dad  moved  to  Pocatello, 
where  he  went  to  work  for  the  railroad.  I  went  to 
school  in  the  2nd,  3rd  and  4tii  grades  in  Pocatello. 

Dad  came  back  to  the  Sinks  and  from  there 
they  rented  a  place  in  Kilgore,  where  dad  farmed  for 
two  years. 

I  attended  school  in  Dubois  in  my  5th  year, 
tiien  it  was  back  to  Pocatello,  and  to  Medicine  Lodge 
for  two  more  years.  I  went  to  school  in  the  Medicine 
Lodge  School  in  the  7th  and  8th  grades.  A  sheep 
camp  pulled  by  horses  was  the  school  bus.  And  when 
the  weatiier  was  bad  in  the  winter  the  driver  would 
stable  the  horses  in  the  school  barn  on  Medicine 
Lodge  until  time  to  go  home.  I  enjoyed  playing 
basket  ball  and  was  in  school  plays  and  debates. 

I  worked  on  the  farms  during  the  summer  time 
to  help  pay  my  way  tiirough  school.  I  usually  never 
started  school  when  it  actually  started  in  the  fall  after, 
I  had  finished  tiie  6tii  grade.  It  was  all  tiie  way  from 
a  month  or  maybe  two  months  before  I  started.  It  was 
a  littie  hard  to  catch  up,  but  I  finally  made  it  through 
and  was  just  as  onery  as  the  rest  of  tiie  kids. 

I  remember  trips  I  used  to  take  witii  my  dad 
from  Pocatello  into  Lewisville,  and  back  out  to  Cedar 
Butte  dry  farm.  I  remember  one  time  in  particular,  as 
we  were  coming  from  Pocatello,  we  camped  over 
night  at  Fort  Hall  and  built  a  bon  fire.  That  was  in 
the  earlier  days  when  I  was  just  a  youngster.  The 
Indians  would  come  and  sit  around  our  camp  fire,  tiien 
converse  witii  my  dad.  He  could  get  along  witii  tiiem; 
I  was  pretty  spooked  and  would  see  how  close  I  could 
get  to  my  dad. 

My  fatiier  took  die  mail  route  from  Dubois  to 
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Winsper.  I  lived  in  town  with  my  mother  and 
younger  sister,  Afton,  where  I  went  through  high 
school.  I,  of  course,  went  through  all  the 
curriculum's  you  usually  do  and  of  course  all  the 
mischief  you  usually  get  into  in  high  school. 

After  graduating  from  high  school  I  joined  Lee 
Dubach,  Frank  Lamb,  Tuffy  Webster  and  Alvin 
Higbee,  and  traveled  to  Northern  Idaho  to  make  our 
million  in  the  mines.  We  left  Dubois  in  Higbee's 
Model  T  pickup  bound  for  Kellogg  where  Higbee's 
brother  was  already  working  in  the  mines.  The  outfit 
broke  down  and  it  had  to  be  over  hauled  on  the  way 
up  there.  Jobs  weren't  very  plentiful  and  I  decided  to 
head  for  home  on  the  freight  train. 

While  living  in  Pocatello,  I  worked  in  an 
electrical  shop  for  a  year,  then  went  to  the  University 
of  Idaho,  which  at  that  time  was  the  University  of 
Idaho  Southern  Branch,  where  I  took  an  automobile 
training  course.  This  was  during  the  depression  years. 

I  came  back  to  Dubois,  where  I  worked  on 
road  construction,  building  a  road  from  Dubois  to  the 
Montana  highway.  This  job  lasted  for  two  different 
summers.  It  was  at  this  time  the  Pleasant  Valley 
bridge  was  built. 

On  March  1,  1934,  I  went  to  work  for  Ren  S. 
Willes  in  the  Dubois  Garage  for  a  few  days,  which 
soon  became  12  years.  Then  I  leased  the  garage  shop 
for  15  years  and  had  the  Ford  Agency  for  23  years. 

I  married  a  local  girl,  Rhea  Fern  Albretson  on 
May  11,  1935,  at  Pocatello,  which  cost  $2.00  and  2 
minutes  time.  We  traveled  on  our  honeymoon  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  in  Dad's  car  --  which  I  still  have.  I 
was  able  to  buy  a  ring,  spend  a  week  in  Salt  Lake  and 
come  back  and  buy  groceries  for  a  week  or  two,  all 
on  a  little  over  a  hundred  dollars. 

Rhea's  father  stayed  with  us  off  and  on  until 
1946,  when  he  passed  away  on  January  10. 

We  were  blessed  with  a  daughter,  Esther  Kay, 
born  in  1949.  I  don't  know  how  we  ever  got  along 
before  without  her.  We  had  many  enjoyable  trips 
together,  and  times  we  enjoyed  at  home. 

I  continued  to  work  for  Ren  Willes  until 
August  of  1945,  then  I  leased  the  shop  and  ran  it  until 
January  1,  1961.  At  this  time  I  made  arrangements 
with  Ren  to  purchase  the  Dubois  Garage,  and  also 
bought  the  Ford  Agency  at  this  time.  In  1967,  I 
bought  the  Texaco  Bulk  Plant.  The  Garage  work 
kept  us  busy.    Many  times  during  the  night  I  would 


get  a  call  from  the  State  Police  or  Sheriff  about  a 
wreck  or  stranded  traveler,  and  I  would  have  to  leave 
a  warm  bed  to  go  out  in  the  wrecker. 

In  1967  "Ed"  Vadnais,  of  Kilgore,  and  Esther 
were  united  in  marriage.  They  are  the  parents  of  one 
son,  Vance,  and  our  only  grandchild. 

Ed,  our  son-in-law,  when  first  married,  ran 
and  managed  the  Texaco  Bulk  Plant.  We  later  closed 
the  downtown  garage  and  managed  the  Texaco  Service 
Station  and  repair  shop  located  near  the  Interstate. 
We  retired  from  this  business.  It  is  now  under  new 
management  by  Scoggins  Repairs. 

I  was  appointed  as  a  member  of  the  City 
Board  in  Dubois  in  1938  and  re-elected.  I  then  served 
in  the  capacity  of  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Dubois  for  8 
years,  1968  to  1976,  with  total  City  service  of  34  yrs. 
I  have  belonged  to  several  community 
organizations,  being  a  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows 
Lodge  for  2  or  3  years,  a  charter  member  of  the 
Dubois  Lions  club,  and  elected  vice  president  when  it 
was  organized,  but  later  dropped  out  because  of  work 
and  could  not  do  the  club  justice.  I  was  honored  with 
several  distinguished  service  awards  presented  to  me 
including:  achievement  awards  from  Ford  Motor  for 
service  and  accomplishments  in  business,  and  for  the 
honor  they  paid  me  by  naming  the  City  Park  after  me. 
A  special  plaque  was  put  up  which  says,  "Waring 
Park".  Sometime  later  the  Clark  County  Fair  Board 
recognized  "Jim"  Laird  and  myself  each  with  a 
distinguished  service  award  plaque.  I  was  honored 
when  I  was  named  Grand  Marshall  and  Vinnie 
Lemons  was  named  Pioneer  Queen  for  the  1979  Clark 
County  Rodeo  and  Parade. 

I  worked  in  the  LDS  Church  for  the  Mutual 
for  seven  years.    To  date  I  haven't  been  too  active. 

Rhea  and  I  retired  and  lived  at  our  Dubois 
home.  We  enjoyed  being  here  among  our  family  and 
friends.  (Rhea  passed  away  August  14,  1992  and  is 
buried  in  the  Dubois  Cemetery.) 

COMPILED  BY  C.  BLAINE  WARING 

RHEA  FERN  ALBRETSEN  WARING 

At  the  time  I  was  born,  my  mother,  Esther, 
and  my  father  Arthur  lived  in  Spencer,  Idaho.  My 
grandmother,  Sarah  Jane,  delivered  babies  in  Spencer 
and  surrounding  area,  but  refused  to  deliver  her  own 
grandchildren,  because  she  was  afraid  that  something 
might  go  wrong.  So  my  mother,  Esther,  got  on  the 
train  and  traveled  to  Roberts,  Idaho,  where  her  child 
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Rhea 

could  be  delivered  by  a  doctor.  So  at  the  Roberts 
Hotel  I  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Tucker. 

I  lived  in  a  house  in  Dubois.  A  large  old  red 
rooster  gave  me  quite  a  bit  of  trouble  at  this  time.  I 
was  about  4  years  old  when  it  caught  me  outside  in 
the  yard.  He  kept  jumping  up  and  pecking  the  back  of 
my  head.  I  remember  having  my  face  in  the  fence 
and  screaming  for  someone  to  rescue  me.  Mother 
came  out  and  made  everything  alright  once  again. 

There  was  a  Main  Street  and  railroad  in  front 
of  our  house  and  a  well  for  the  town  in  back  of  our 
home.  Hazards  were  many  for  small  children  growing 
up.  I  fell  in  the  pond  created  by  the  well  when  it 
swelled  over  it's  banks.  A  big  white  bull  dog  named 
"Bob",  kept  pulling  on  my  clothes  until  he  dragged  me 
out.  This  was  my  second  escape  from  drowning.  At 
an  earlier  age  that  of  2,  I  had  fallen  in  the  small  ditch 
that  ran  in  front  of  our  home.  I  had  floated  under  2 
bridges,  when  a  railroad  man  pulled  this  little  girl 
from  a  drowning  death.  They  all  knew  us  as  Art's 
kids. 

Somewhere  in  these  early  years  we  had  an 
unusual  pet.  It  was  an  Owl  in  a  cage  on  a  box.  I 
used  to  walk  around  the  cage  so  I  could  watch  him 
swirl  his  head  around.  He  never  took  his  eye's  off  of 
me. 

At  the  age  of  six  I  contracted  red  measles 
which  has  contributed  to  my  poor  eye  sight  since.  I 
also  had  chicken  pox,  but  can't  remember  about  the 
mumps. 

This  little  home  that  my  family  was  living  in 
just  happened  to  be  the  same  house  that  my  future 
husbands  family  lived  in  just  prior  to  our  moving  in. 

We  moved  to  Spencer  and  I  started  school. 
We  lived  down  on  the  flat  on  the  east  side  of  the 
railroad  tracks.    My  grandfather,  Tom  Wilson,  would 


meet  me  and  walk  me  home  from  school  so  I  would 
get  there  safely.  My  dad  worked  for  Wood's  Live 
Stock  hauling  hay.  Spencer  had  a  population  of  about 
150  people.  I  had  been  going  to  school  for  about  6 
weeks  when  I  came  down  with  typhoid  fever  and  was 
bed  ridden  for  6  months.  The  only  treatment  at  this 
time  was  to  give  the  patient  very  little  food  and  some 
quinine.  The  Dr.  who  delivered  me  in  Roberts,  now 
resided  in  Kilgore,  and  would  take  his  one  horse  shay 
and  travel  the  15  miles  to  Spencer  once  a  week  to  care 
for  his  patients. 

I  recovered  and  my  family  moved  back  to 
Dubois  once  again.  We  moved  into  a  house  just  north 
of  where  we  had  previously  lived.  A  second  daughter. 
Hazel,  was  born  on  October  22,  1915.  I  remember  she 
was  sick  and  cried  most  of  the  time. 

I  attended  first  grade  in  Dubois  where  my 
teacher  Miss  Jeffers  decided  I  could  skip  the  first 
grade  and  go  on  to  the  second. 

My  dad  took  up  dry  farming  at  Camas  Creek. 
We  had  a  11/2  mile  homestead.  We  lived  in  a  one 
room  shack  and  a  boarded  up  tent.  I  still  can  hear  and 
feel  the  wind  blowing.  We  had  lots  of  Kangaroo  mice 
all  over  the  place.  Dad  used  to  skin  dead  cows  for 
their  hides  and  I  remember  getting  sick  when  I'd  go 
with  him. 

Dad  drove  back  and  forth  to  work  on  the 
railroad.  I  rode  with  him  and  attended  school.  Dad 
still  managed  to  clear  20  acres  of  ground  by  hand  on 
his  homestead.  I  remember  we  raised  a  good  Turkey 
Red  Wheat  Crop.  We  had  a  team  of  horses  called 
Tom  and  Cap  and  a  lumber  wagon.  We  would  have 
to  haul  water  twice  a  week  in  the  summer.  We  used 
barrels  in  the  back  of  the  wagon.  But  by  the  time 
we'd  get  home  1/3  of  it  would  have  sloshed  out  over 
the  sides.  While  Dad  would  fill  the  barrels  with 
water,  mom  would  go  to  her  fishing  hole  and  catch  the 
only  fresh  meat  we  had.  She  was  a  good  fisher- 
woman. 

On  January  3,  1919,  Dorothy  was  born  in 
Dubois.  My  family  and  I  used  to  move  into  town 
during  those  long  hard  winters. 

The  next  year  we  were  forced  to  give  up  the 
Camas  homestead  and  took  up  a  new  one  about  2 
miles  northwest  of  the  old  one.  We  moved  the  one 
room  shack  with  us.  I  had  an  unusual  pet  this 
summer,  a  Magpie  I  called  Maggie.  We  kept  her 
wings  clipped  so  she  wouldn't  fly  off.    She'd  follow 
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me  everywhere,  hopping  on  the  ground  behind  me. 

After  one  summer  we  again  moved  back  to 
Dubois.  I  was  around  10  years  old.  Mother  gave 
birth  to  a  Httle  boy  April  28,  1921,  named  Arthur 
Dale.  He  was  a  "blue  baby"  and  lived  only  3  or  4 
hours.  Mother  followed  him  3  days  later  on  the  2nd 
of  May  1921.  This  left  me  pretty  much  in  charge  of 
things  around  home  with  my  two  sisters. 

My  Aunt  Janice  and  her  2  children  moved  in 
to  help  us  for  awhile,  but  there  just  wasn't  room  for 
all  of  us  in  the  railroad  box  cars  we  were  living  in. 
We  moved  once  again, still  further  north  in  Dubois  to 
a  mansion  with  7  rooms.  I  took  violin  lessons.  Aunt 
Janice  and  her  children  left,  but  not  because  of  my 
violin  playing.  Hazel  was  old  enough  to  start  school, 
but  Dot  had  to  stay  with  the  Redding  family,  from 
whom  she  ran  away  every  time  she'd  get  the  chance. 
I  took  the  5th  and  6th  grades  in  one  year,  my  teacher 
was  Mrs.  Armsbee.  I  remember  World  War  I  was 
going  on  and  someone  brought  me  a  beautiful  French 
China  Doll.  I  remember  President  Hardings  train 
going  through  town  and  how  we  all  waited  and  waited 
to  see  him.  He  threw  us  a  bouquet  of  flowers  that 
someone  else  had  given  him  on  a  previous  stop.  Once 
a  year  the  Chatauqua  would  come  to  town  and  the 
Glen  Taylor  players.    A  show  would  cost  25  cents. 

I  graduated  from  the  8th  grade  at  ceremonies 
at  the  Theo  Theater  (now  the  Ellis  Memorial  Veteran's 
Hall).  My  dress  was  a  plain  white  shear  material  and 
cost  $8.98  from  the  Alden's  catalog.  My  shoes  cost 
$2.98.  I  even  got  a  chance  to  dance  with  the  Governor 
of  Idaho,  Mr.  C.  Ben  Ross.  I  met  my  future  husband, 
C.  Blaine  Waring,  my  freshman  year  in  Dubois. 
There  weren't  any  organizations  for  kids  and  you 
didn't  have  a  whole  lot  to  do.  The  church's  weren't 
that  regular.  Occasionally  the  railroad  foreman  who 
had  a  car, would  load  up  all  the  kids  and  take  us  to 
Lidy  Hot  Springs.  We  did  have  a  swimming  hole 
north  of  town  and  we'd  all  go  mud  crawling  and 
explore  the  caves  near  by. 

I  made  good  grades  in  grade  school,  but  felt 
that  the  first  3  years  of  high  school  were  a  waste. 

When  the  Railroad  Round  House  was  closed 
in  Dubois  my  dad  was  out  of  work.  He  was  offered 
a  job  in  Salt  Lake  city  with  the  Railroad,  but  by  the 
time  we  got  there,  there  was  no  work,  so  we  lived 
with  friends  a  couple  of  months.  Dad  got  a  job  with 
Binghams  Copper  and  we  moved  to  a  small  apartment. 


I  remember  buying  a  sack  of  kindling  for  25  cents  and 
a  sack  of  coal  for  50  cents.  It  was  pretty  hard  to  keep 
warm. 

I  got  a  job  down  town,  making  artificial 
flowers  and  working  8  hrs  a  day  for  $1.00.  I 
remember  the  gas  meter  in  our  apartment  was  run  on 
the  coins  you  dropped  in.  We  never  had  enough  heat, 
we  were  always  out  of  money. 

Bingham  Copper  cut  work  forces,  amd  once 
again  dad  was  out  of  work.  He  came  back  to  Dubois 
and  went  to  work  for  Allen  and  Garretson  herding 
sheep.  Soon  he  came  back  to  Salt  Lake  and  got  Dot 
and  Hazel,  I  had  decided  to  stay  in  Salt  Lake.  Aunt 
Janice  got  me  a  job  in  Hunter's  Lunch  Cafe,  waiting 
on  tables.  I  worked  there  for  the  next  little  while  till 
they  sold  out,  then  worked  for  the  new  owners  until 
they  went  broke,  then  worked  awhile  at  Guyon's 
Coffee  Shop.  I  then  came  back  to  Dubois  and  decided 
to  go  back  to  school,  graduating  in  1932.  In  Salt  Lake 
I  had  attempted  to  go  to  a  business  school,  but  wasn't 
accepted  as  I  had  no  high  school  diploma.  After 
graduation  I  once  again  got  a  job  waiting  tables  at  the 
Dubois  Legion  Cafe  until  1935  when  I  was  23  years 
old. 

I  married  Chester  Blaine  Waring  May  11, 
1935,  in  Pocatello  in  a  jewelry  store  owned  and  run 
by  a  Mormon  Bishop.  Ruth  and  Jack  Waring  were  our 
witnesses  during  their  lunch  hour  at  2:15  p.m.  I  had 
purchased  a  new  dress  and  shoes,  but  didn't  get  to 
wear  them  because  I  didn't  have  time  to  change 
clothes  as  Ruth  and  Jack  had  to  be  back  to  work. 

In  Dubois  we  purchased  a  3  room  house  for 
$10.00  down  and  $10.00  a  month.  Blaine  was 
working  as  a  mechanic  for  R.  S.  Willes  for  $80.00  a 
month;  $20.00  to  $25.00  each  month  went  for  food. 
My  dad  would  come  down  and  eat  with  us,  but  he 
lived  in  a  little  house  close  to  the  school  where  he  was 
janitor.  We  had  a  single  light  in  each  room  hanging 
from  the  ceiling  on  a  drop  cord.  Ice  used  to  form  on 
the  water  bucket  over  night  and  had  to  be  broken 
before  we  could  start  the  morning  coffee. 

I  was  baptized  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day-Saints,  May,  1938,  by 
Heber  Williams  at  Lidy  Hot  Springs. 

One  winter  Reba  Edie,  Blaine's  niece,  stayed 
with  us  to  attend  high  school  in  Dubois.  She  had  one 
illness  after  another. 

I  was  working  for  the  Post  Office,  in  the  rock 
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building  by  the  creek.  I  sorted  mail  and  sent  packages 
for  aKiut  6  months.  Then  I  went  to  work  for  the 
OPA,  Office  of  Price  Administration.  Next  I  worked 
for  Roscoe  Smith  in  the  Clark  County  Treasurers 
office,  working  on  tax  rolls  and  doing  clerical  work. 
While'  I  was  working  here  my  dad  passed  away 
January  10,  1946. 

I  went  to  work  in  the  Selective  Service  Office. 
I  had  2  checks  a  month  for  $32.50.  We  lived  on  the 
total  $65.00  a  month  for  one  year.  We  were  saving 
all  of  Blaine's  check  so  we  could  buy  the  inventory 
and  garage  tools  that  Blaine  needed  to  set  up  his  own 
business.   Things  got  pretty  tough  and  we  barely  made 

it. 

We  were  just  coming  out  of  World  War  II  and 
the  Depression.  We  had  nothing  so  we  decided  to  buy 
some  things  that  we  needed  and  wanted.  We  went 
down  and  put  our  names  on  a  list,  for  a  sink,  a 
refrigerator,  a  radio-phonograph  and  a  fur  coat. 

After  we  buried  dad,  I  carried  several 
petitions  to  get  a  cemetery  district  started.  It  haunted 
me  to  have  him  there  in  nothing  but  a  pile  of  rocks. 
The  petitions  were  dragging  until  the  Dubois  Chamber 
of  Commerce  took  up  the  cause  and  gave  it  to  Mary 
Coison.    Finally  it  got  going. 

If  Blaine  and  I  had  any  extra  money  at  all, 
we'd  put  a  few  dollars  worth  of  gas  in  the  car  and  go 
for  a  drive  and  a  picnic.  My  dad  went  with  us  a  lot 
when  he  was  alive.  That  was  our  only  recreation  any 
of  us  had. 

By  this  time,  Blaine  and  I  had  been  married  a 
long  time  and  our  home  had  not  been  blessed  with 
children,  though  I  did  so  want  them. 

I  had  been  active  in  the  church,  I  was 
secretary  of  Sunday  School  and  Primary.  I  was  a 
Primary  Teacher.  I  also  worked  in  the  American 
Cancer  Society  for  25  years  and  was  awarded  a 
certificate  and  special  recognition.  I  was  Secretary  for 
the  Clark  County  Republican  Women's  Committee. 

Rhea  passed  away  August  14,  1992.  Burial 
was  at  the  Cemetery  in  Dubois. 

COMPILED  BY  RIIEA  ALBRETSEN  WARINC 


ROBERT  WASHINGTON  WARING 

1870-1963    -   The   kids   in   town   will    long 
remember  my  father  as  the  man  with  that  good  pink 


Robert  &  Jenny 

peppermint  candy.  It  made  his  day  when  the  kids 
made  a  fuss  over  him,  whether  it  was  at  church  or  up 
town,  and  he  could  reward  each  one  with  a  piece  of 
his  candy. 

My  father  came  to  this  country  when  he  was 
18  years  old.  He  was  a  converted  Mormon.  He  was 
born  in  a  part  lumber  and  part  log  house  in  Berdan, 
Green  County,  Illinois.  There  were  twelve  children  in 
his  family;  he  was  the  eighth  child  born  to  William 
and  Elizabeth  Blackshaw  Waring. 

"My  father",  said  Blaine,  "was  92  years  of 
age  in  1962  when  it  was  decided  we  should  compile 
some  of  his  interesting  stories."  I  would  like  to  share 
his  life  story  in  Dad's  own  words. 

"We  lived  in  Oster  three  years,  then  moved 
back  to  Berdan  when  I  was  9,  the  year  my  mother 
died." 

Robert  said  his  family  made  several  other 
moves,  including  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and 
Ogden,  Utah.  Moving  was  always  by  wagon.  I  can 
remember  when  I  was  14,  we  loaded  up  and  traveled 
the  long  trip  to  Utah  settling  near  Ogden,  known  as 
Plain  City.  Plain  City  was  quite  a  curiosity  for  they 
had  the  grandest  mode  of  girls.  I  was  almost  scared 
of  them  at  first,  but  after  I  got  acquainted  I  had  lots  of 
fun.  One  had  the  most  beautiful  dark  auburn  hair  I 
had  ever  seen,  her  name  was  Emma  Knight.  She  was 
baptized  in  the  Mormon  church  when  she  was  17 
years  old  and  confirmed  on  the  river  bank  in 
February.  It  was  real  cold  in  Weber  river,  which  runs 
into    the   great   Salt   Lake.       I    was    baptized    and 
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confirmed  by  Charles  Weatherson  and  Richard  Lund. 
I  chased  around,  having  a  wonderful  time  raising  hell 
and  then  on  February  18,  1889,  a  few  days  before  I 
was  19,  I  married  Emma  Knight  of  Plain  City,  Utah. 

When  I  was  last  down  to  Utah  to  a  reunion 
some  of  the  folks  would  josh  mother  about  my  girl 
friends.  I  farmed  here  until  I  was  24  years  of  age, 
then  came  to  Idaho  and  settled  in  Moreland,  1894. 
Children  born  to  Emma  and  I  at  Plain  City  were: 
Sylvia,  15  May,  1890;  John  William,  10  January 
1892;  Hazel  Grace,  8  December,  1894;  and  Robert 
"W.",  19  December,  1895. 

I  took  up  a  homestead  3  miles  west  of 
Moreland  or  10  miles  west  of  Blackfoot.  Here  I 
worked  on  the  Peoples  Canal  for  years  to  get  water 
from  Blackfoot  to  Moreland.  The  head  of  the  canal 
came  from  Basalt.  Peoples  and  Skings  Canal  had 
quite  a  fight  to  try  and  get  both  canals  in  one  head.  I 
camped  on  Skings  Canal  and  worked  for  $1.00,  plus 
food,  a  day,  $3.00  for  stock  in  the  canal.  I  farmed  a 
little  on  the  homestead  until  it  was  proved  upon.  Then 
we  built  a  home  in  Moreland,  travehng  back  and  forth 
to  farm  for  a  couple  of  years. 

We  had  the  following  children  at  Moreland: 
Wilford  Martin  27  March,  1898;  George  E.,  1900 
died  shortly  after  birth;  and  Merlin  Samuel,  16  April, 
1902. 

My  wife  died  in  1903;  after  that  I  sold  the 
homestead.  I  then  operated  my  brother  Joe's  place 
and  mine  for  the  man  who  bought  my  place.  The 
person  who  bought  my  place  was  named  Marshall, 
from  Groveland.  Before  my  wife  died,  she  was  a 
very  religious  woman;  she  worked  in  the  church  and 
paid  her  tithing  by  paying  every  10th  &gg.  She  got  me 
going  to  church.  I  was  ordained  a  Deacon  in  1902 
when  I  was  30  years  old.  I  went  from  Deacon  to 
Elder.  Finally  they  put  me  in  as  Sunday  School 
teacher  and  then  I  was  put  in  as  First  Councilor  to  the 
Elders  Quorum.    Don  Walker  ordained  me  an  Elder. 

I  was  married  again  in  1906,  February  28,  to 
Rosetta  Black  Christensen,  in  the  Logan  temple.  She 
was  a  widow  with  a  grown  family.  We  lived  in 
Moreland  one  year,  then  moved  to  Lewisville  in  1907. 
We  lived  together  for  about  two  years,  she  died  in 
1908.  She  didn't  like  Lewisville,  and  she  tried  to  get 
me  to  move  back  to  Moreland,  but  I  wouldn't  go. 
She  was  a  good  woman,  but  her  family  ran  her.  I  was 
both  father  and  mother  to  my  kids.    Sylvia  was  gone 


and  married  to  Frank  Boyce,  she  was  just  a  kid. 

I  met  a  widow  by  the  name  of  Sarah  Jane 
Hales  Shenton  "Jennie",  whom  I  married  in  May  of 
1910.  Jennie  had  two  Hving  children,  Hollis  and 
Melba.  The  family  previously  lived  at  Spanish  Fork, 
Utah,  where  brothers  Hollis  Shenton  and  Wells 
Shenton,  were  born.  Their  parents,  Will  and  Jenny 
Shenton,  separated,  and  Mrs.  Shenton  and  the  boys 
moved  to  Rexburg,  where  her  daughter,  Melba,  was 
born.  Here  Jenny  worked  as  a  dressmaker.  Young 
Wells  died  and  was  buried  as  a  result  of  accidentally 
drinking  lye  while  in  Utah. 

After  Jennie  and  I  were  married  we  had  two 
more  children,  Chester  Blaine,  9  January,  1911  and 
Lucille  Afton  Waring  (Lowe),  9  June,  1914. 


Afton  &  DeVar  Lowe 

I  carried  the  U.S.  Mail  for  many  years.  One 
of  the  earlier  jobs  required  that  I  carry  it  from  the 
Snake  River  between  Roberts  and  Menan  by  canoe. 
I  lived  in  Lewisville  and  farmed  until  the  fall  of  1912. 
In  the  fall  I  came  out  to  Small  to  get  timber  to  build. 
This  area  was  of  interest  to  me,  so  in  1913  I  took  up 
a  homestead  in  the  sinks  of  Medicine  Lodge,  where  I 
also  moved  my  family. 

There  was  a  little  one-room  log  school  about 
two  miles  away,  called  Cedar  Butte,  that  Hollis, 
Melba  and  Blaine  were  among  the  children  attending. 

My  homestead  was  on  the  west  side  of  what 
was  later  developed  into  the  Bond  ranch. 
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In  1914  we  went  back  to  Lewisville  to  run  the 
Aaron  Thomas  Farm.  "Wiff-"  stayed  at  Small  with 
Phil  Ellis.  Bob  was  on  the  railroad,  Merlin  was  with 
me,  and  Hollis  was  out  with  "Wiff. 

My  dad  died  in  1916  at  the  age  of  92.  I 
attended  his  funeral  in  Utah.  It  was  an  awful  winter, 
we  had  lots  of  snow.  When  I  got  back  to  Dubois  I 
had  to  walk  back  out  to  my  home. 

I  got  a  car  that  I  traded  a  horse  for.  Then  I 
camped  in  an  old  camp  in  1918  and  carried  mail  for 
Jay  Pickins,  who  had  the  mail  route  from  Medicine 
Lodge  to  Dubois,  working  for  about  six  months.  Mr. 
Pickins  of  Dubois  had  the  first  mail  route  established 
for  that  area  first  running  from  Dubois,  Medicine 
Lodge  and  to  Winsper,  then  from  Winsper,  Medicine 
Lodge  and  Dubois.  When  the  route  began  at  Winsper 
1  rented  and  lived  in  the  house  of  the  old  Hutton 
homesteader.  Later  I  bought  this  house  and  moved  it 
into  Dubois  for  our  family  home.  It  was  located  in 
the  area  of  the  present  Jim  Farley  home. 

When  I  had  enough  I  got  a  car,  a  Buick, 
which  Bob  and  "Wiff*  used  to  jump  a  ditch  with.  We 
lived  in  Pocatello  during  World  War  I. 

I  hauled  coal  in  Pocatello  for  one  year  in 
1919.  We  bought  a  farm  in  Kilgore  in  1919.  I  never 
did  live  in  Kilgore,  we  were  there  two  summers 
raising  crops,  then  came  back  to  Small  the  fall  of 
1920. 

The  younger  children  attended  the  last  school 
built  at  Medicine  Lodge.  Melba  enjoyed  helping  teach 
a  community  Sunday  School  class  at  the  school  on 
Sundays. 

Melba  married  Jay  Edie,  a  son  of  Medicine 
Lodge  rancher.  They  first  lived  in  Dubois  and  later 
moved  to  the  upper  Medicine  Lodge  Edie  ranch  to 
make  her  new  home. 

In  1923  at  Small,  I  irrigated  and  milked  cows 
for  Arthur  Leonardsons  for  $25.00  and  food  by  the 
month.  The  Leonardsons  operated  a  business  selling 
butter  around  the  area.  They  would  make  bricks  of 
butter  with  their  stamp  on  each  one.  In  the  fall  of 
1935  we  went  to  Aberdeen  where  I  worked  in  the 
spuds. 

Upon  returning  to  Clark  County  from  1926  to 
1938,  a  period  of  twelve  years,  I  held  the  Mail 
contract  out  of  Dubois  to  Winsper  until  I  retired.  I 
was  put  in  as  Sunday  School  Superintendent  in  1932 
at  Beaver  Creek  Branch,  in  1934  I  became  Councilor, 


and  in  1935  I  was  ordained  a  High  Priest  and  put  in  as 
presiding  Elder  with  George  Wilding.  Then  in  1938 
we  went  to  California  to  stay  8  or  9  months. 

Previously  we  had  sold  our  Dubois  home  with 
plans  to  move  to  Pocatello.  Then  we  came  back  to 
Pocatello  and  made  our  home  there  a  few  years, 
moving  back  to  Dubois  in  1945.  Dad  bought  a  house 
in  1946  located  south  and  east  of  Dubois,  where  he 
lived  until  just  a  few  months  before  his  death  at  age 
93.  Jennie  died  of  cancer  in  1952.  While  in 
California  she  kept  saying  she  wondered  if  she  had 
cancer." 

Ester  Waring  Vadnais,  a  granddaughter,  said: 
Grandpa  was  92  years  old  when  this  information  was 
collected.  He  talked  fast,  thus  much  information  was 
lost. 

He  did  enjoy  playing  baseball,  and  at  one 
time,  I  believe  that  Uiey  had  quite  a  team  at 
Lewisville.  He  told  of  playing  baseball  against  Pres. 
David  O.  McKay.  He  loved  children  and  he  would 
always  seem  to  delight  in  loading  up  his  pockets  with 
pink  peppermint  candy,  which  he  let  them  find. 

It  was  a  familiar  sight  to  see  him  drive  uptown 
every  day  after  dinner  in  his  '35  Ford,  to  get  his 
groceries  and  look  for  a  good  western  novel  to  read. 
Then  it  was  a  must  to  stop  at  the  Dubois  Garage  to 
have  a  visit  with  his  son,  Blaine.  Blaine  still 
treasure's  the  old  Ford,  which  is  still  in  his 
possession. 

Grandpa  died  November  1963  at  Salmon, 
Idaho.  He  was  blessed  with  good  health  until  just  a 
few  months  before  his  death,  tiien  suffered  a  series  of 
strokes.  He  had  a  wonderful  memory  and  I  loved  to 
hear  the  stories  from  his  life  that  he  and  Dad  talked 
about. 

LIFE  HISTORY  TAKEN  BY  GRANDDAUGHTER.  WILMA 
WARING  +  NEWSPAPER  ARTICLE.  EDITED  AND  ADDED 
BY  SON.  BLAINE  &  GRANDDAUGHER.  ESTER  VADNAIS 


ROBERT  AND  LEILA  ELLIS  WARING 

Leila  Ellis  grew  up  on  the  lower  JD  Ellis 
ranch  homesteaded  by  her  family  in  about  1881.  A 
log  village  housed  tiie  Ellis  family  and  included  the 
school,  post  office,  store  and  tiie  public  building 
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Robert  &  Leiia 

where  the  church  and  community  dances  were  held. 
Her  father  was  the  Justice  of  Peace.  He  performed 
marriages,  settled  disputes,  and  was  the  conmiunity 
leader.  At  the  Ellis  ranch  there  were  overnight 
accommodations  for  people,  as  well  as  feed  and  barns 
for  teams,  for  people  traveling  through  this  country. 
Eventually  JD  planted  fruit  trees,  creating  one  of  the 
largest  fruit  tree  orchards  around,  located  directly 
behind  their  home  and  store.  JD  operated  the  Small 
Store,  and  Post  Office  and  all  of  the  family  helped. 
Leila  helped  in  the  Post  Office  when  she  was  very 
young.  She  stood  on  a  box  to  hand  out  mail  to  the 
patrons.  It  was  here  in  her  very  early  years  that  she 
developed  the  great  loves  of  her  life—correspondence 
and  mail  and  people.  She  was  very  thorough  in  her 
Post  Office  work—even  as  a  child.  Her  Uncle  Ted 
Ellis  used  to  praise  her  work  and  told  her  she  was  a 
fine  clerk,  and  that  she  did  a  fine  job  of  wrapping 
packages.  She  became  proud  of  this  fact,  and  later  in 
her  life  re-wrapped  any  package  which  was  not 
properly  wrapped  for  mailing. 

Leila  Ellis  Waring  was  a  native  of  Small, 
Idaho,  where  she  was  bom  on  the  family  ranch  to 
John  D.  and  Alvira  Tolitha  Stalker  Ellis,  November 
17,  1901,  in  Fremont  County.  She  was  the  youngest 
of  three  girls  and  she  had  five  brothers. 

Her  mother  came  into  the  area  as  a 
Presbyterian  missionary.  She  met  JD  Ellis,  who  had 
been  left  alone  with  two  small  children  to  care  for. 
He  would  tie  them  by  their  suspenders  to  the  clothes 
line  while  he  worked  in  the  fields.    Alvira  found  a 


greater  mission  here,  than  the  one  which  she  was 
serving,  and  so  she  married  JD.  They  had  six  more 
children.  Leila  was  the  fourth  of  the  six.  All  have 
preceded  her  in  death,  except  the  youngest  brother, 
Fremont,  who  lives  in  Fairview. 

Life  on  the  ranch  was  a  hard  life,  but  she 
loved  it.  She  worked  in  her  mother's  home  and,  at 
the  age  of  eight  years,  was  given  total  charge  to  care 
for  and  raise  Fremont.  She  fed,  bathed  and  loved  him 
as  any  mother  would.  With  eight  children  and  always 
large  groups  of  hired  hands  to  feed  and  take  care  of  in 
the  bunk  house,  her  mother  depended  heavily  on  Leila 
for  help. 

The  hay  in  the  early  days  was  meadow  "wild 
hay."   It  was  very  fine  stenmied. 

About  the  only  fruit  raised  on  the  upper  Lodge 
was  the  wild  berries,  but  these  were  plentiful  and  very 
good,  found  wherever  there  was  water. 

The  fine  grazing,  good  crops,  and  natural 
resources  brought  people  into  this  part  of  the  country; 
most  of  them  filing  on  land  that  eventually  became 
large  ranches.  Those  that  chose  land  away  from  the 
streams,  soon  starved  out,  leaving  their  shattered 
dreams  behind. 

Lelia  was  a  favorite  among  her  family;  she 
had  heavy,  dark,  braided  hair,  dark  eyes,  and  a 
friendly  smile.  She  loved  the  out-of-doors,  and  looked 
like  an  Indian  with  her  beautifully  tanned  skin.  In  fact 
the  Indians  in  the  area,  when  they  came  into  the  store, 
always  wanted  to  trade  for  the  beautiful  dark-eyed  girl 
who  was  there.  On  one  occasion,  her  father  jokingly 
told  an  Indian,  "Lame  Jake,"  whom  he  met  on  the 
road,  that  he'd  trade  her,  and  the  Indian  took  him 
seriously.  It  seemed  that  the  buck  and  his  squaw  had 
no  papoose,  and  this  made  them  sad.  The  buck  went 
to  their  home  expecting  to  get  his  papoose  and  JD's 
wife  had  a  rough  time  convincing  the  Indian  that  JD 
had  been  joking.  What  JD  had  not  realized  was  that 
the  Indians  did  not  take  a  joke.  When  he  got  home, 
his  wife  really  set  him  straight  on  the  papoose 
business. 

Leila  said  they  had  many  nice  experiences  in 
the  Post  Office.  The  Indians  came  often  and  they 
liked  them.  There  was  an  older  couple,  who  came 
back  each  year.  Later  they  came  to  Idaho  Falls  to  the 
Ellis  home,  to  buy  deer  hides  from  her  brother, 
Howard.  This  one  time  Howard  wasn't  home,  but  his 
wife  got  the  hides  for  them,  then  they  said  they  would 
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be  back  in  the  fall  with  the  gloves.  People  said  we 
were  fcxilish  to  let  them  go  that  way,  as  we'd  never 
see  any  gloves.  But,  we  knew  better,  and  the  gloves 
did  come.  Howard  nor  Ellen  were  there,  I  tried  to 
accept  delivery  but  the  Buck  looked  at  me  and  said, 
"no,  wrong  squaw."  Ellen  was  a  blond,  and  I  was 
dark,  so  we  did  not  get  the  gloves  until  Ellen  was 

back. 

Leila  was  an  excellent  horsewoman.  In  her 
early  life  she  rode  horses  wherever  she  went.  Her 
brothers  broke  horses  for  her,  and  some  of  them  only 
she  could  ride.  She  was  close  to  her  brothers, 
especially  Mack.  When  Mack  married  Gertrude  Lidy, 
she  rode  miles  on  horseback  over  the  hill  to  their 
ranch  on  Crooked  Creek  to  visit  the  newlyweds. 

Leila  fondly  remembered  attending  the  log 
school,  at  the  lower  place,  on  her  dad's  ranch,  District 
#34,  and  the  frame  building  at  the  Edie  school, 
District  #79,  while  living  on  the  upper  place  on  Weber 
Creek. 

Medicine  Lodge  Creek  is  well  known  for 
freezing  over  and  flooding  in  the  winter  and  ice  jams 
in  the  spring.  One  of  these  areas  was  at  the  Ellis 
ranch,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school  on  the  east  side  of 
the  creek.  School  children  were  taken  in  the  morning 
by  team  and  sleigh  and  picked  up  after  school.  Before 
the  water  got  too  deep  to  cover  the  fences,  the  young 
folks  were  able  to  cross  the  creek  on  the  fence.  Of, 
course,  this  was  exciting  to  them. 

The  Post  Office,  nearby  their  Weber  Creek 
ranch,  at  this  time  was  called  Argora,  named  for  Art 
Gayle,  who  lived  in  Dubois. 

By  1919,  Leila  had  moved  to  Idaho  Falls  with 
her  parents  and  younger  members  of  the  Ellis  family. 
Here  she  went  to  two  years  of  high  school,  and  also  to 
business  college.  She  was  briefly  employed  as  a 
stenographer  in  Idaho  Falls  and  in  Portland,  Oregon. 

They  moved  to  Idaho  Falls  when  she  was  18. 
It  was  at  this  time  her  father  turned  the  ranch  over  to 
her  brothers. 

This  lower  Medicine  Lodge  ranch  was 
purchased  by  the  Bond  Brothers  in  1938,  and  now  is 
owned  by  Elman  Woodfield,  who  purchased  it  in 
1963. 

On  July  30,  1923,  Leila  married  Robert  W. 
Waring,  with  the  ceremony  preformed  by  Judge  Peck. 

Robert  Waring  was  born  December  19,  1895, 


the  son  of  Robert  Washington  and  Emma  Knight 
Waring  of  Plain  City,  Weber  County,  Utah.  They 
moved  to  Moreland,  Idaho,  then  to  Lewisville,  and 
finally  to  Dubois,  where  the  Ellis-Waring  families 
were  closely  associated. 

Robert  and  Leila  moved  to  Los  Angeles 
County  three  months  after  their  marriage.  Culver 
City,  was  where  the  two  oldest  children  were  born. 
Leila  Maude  was  born  May  28,  1924,  at  Culver  City. 
Four  years  later,  Gordon  was  born  in  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles,  December  21,  1928  at  Spad  Place. 

While  in  Los  Angeles,  Veda  Ellis  Boatwright, 
daughter  of  Ted  and  Daisy  Fayle  Ellis,  came  to  live 
with  the  Warings.  She  lived  with  them  until  her 
marriage  to  Jack  Boatwright,  and  then  a  little  beyond. 
They  both  lived  with  the  Warings  and  shared  expenses 
until  Jack  and  Veda  could  afford  to  rent  a  place  of 
their  own.  It  was  that  period  when  Gordon  was  a 
toddler  and  held  a  certain  charm  for  all  of  the 
household.    He  brought  joy  in  tight  financial  times. 

"Bob"  and  Leila  moved  to  Fairview  in  the  fall 
of  1934,  staying  the  winter  and  spring,  then  moved  to 
Afton,  Wyoming  and  in  1935  to  Osmond.  Here  their 
third  child,  Betty  Ann  Waring  Allred  was  born;  two 
years  later,  Patricia  Ruth  Waring  Wolfley  was  born  at 
Smoot,  January  26,  1938.  Leila  obtained  the  position 
of  Post  Master  at  Smoot,  Wyoming,  February  1, 
1944,  retiring  25  years  later,  in  1969.  Her  brother, 
Fremont  Ellis,  took  over  the  Smoot  Post  Office  upon 
her  retirement. 

"Bob"  became  ill  for  a  twelve  year  period. 
He  died  January  31,  1968  at  Rexburg,  Idaho.  He  was 
buried  February  5,  1968,  at  Smoot,  Wyoming,  in  the 
72nd  year  of  his  life.    They  had  been  married  for  45 
years  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Leila  looked  forward  to  coming  to  Dubois 
area  several  times  a  year,  usually  staying  with  "Bill" 
and  Mayme  Ellis  at  the  Ellis  Hotel  to  renew  old 
acquaintances  of  relatives  and  friends. 

She  was  the  first  member  of  her  family  to 
rejoin  the  Mormon  Church,  since  the  days  of  John 
Francis  Ellis.  Consequendy,  she  felt  some  distance 
from  some  of  those  whom  she  loved  so  dearly.  Her 
father,  J.D.,  although  baptized  in  the  LDS  Church, 
was  most  critical  of  his  father's  church.  John  Francis 
Ellis  and  Ann  Daniels  Ellis,  according  to  a  statement 
from  Leila's  daughter,  Leila  Maude,  had  been  staunch 
members  of  the  LDS  Church.   Because  of   a 
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disagreement  within  the  church  in  the  early  days,  the 
entire  Ellis  family  left  the  Mormon  Church  in  great 
unhappiness. 

Leila  became  interested  in  collecting  the  lore 
of  the  Ellis  family,  through  years  of  genealogy  work 
in  her  church. 

She  too  passed  away,  February  10,  1986  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  at  the  St.  Marks  hospital,  and  is 
buried  in  Smooth,  Wyoming,  along  side  her  husband. 
At  this  time  she  had  nineteen  grandchildren  and  32 
great-grandchildren. 

As  a  family  we  thank  God  daily  for  the  lives 
of  our  kind  loving  and  devoted  parents,  "Bob"  and 
Leila  Waring. 

COMPILED      BY      EUGENE      ELLIS/LEILA'S 
GRANDCHILDREN 


WILFORD  "WIFF"  MARTIN  AND  ZENNA 
NEILSON  WARING 


Zenna,  Bobby,  Wilma  &  "WifP 

"Wiff '  Waring,  as  he  became  known  to  all  his 
family  and  friends,  was  a  true,  easy  going  cowboy, 
who  could  make  friends  without  half  trying. 

Wilford  Martin  Waring  was  born  March  27, 
1898,  in  Moreland,  Idaho,  the  son  of  Robert 
Washington  and  Enmia  Knight  Waring.  His  mother 
was  also  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Charolete  Knight  Green,  who 
was  the  wife  of  Steve  Green.  There  were  seven 
children  in  this  family,  two  girls  and  five  boys. 
Wilford  was  almost  five  when  his  mother  passed 
away,  February  15,  1903. 


The  Green  family  came  to  Moreland,  from  Plain  City, 
Utah. 

His  father  moved  with  his  young  family  to 
Lewisville,  Idaho,  where  he  met  and  married  a 
widow,  Jennie  Shenton  with  two  children,  HoUis 
Shenton  and  Melba  Shenton  (Edie  Douglas).  Two 
more  children  were  bom  to  this  union,  C.  Blaine 
Waring  and  Afton  Waring  (Lowe). 

Wilford  started  working  for  wages  at  a  very 
young  age,  to  help  with  the  families  income, 
consequently,  he  never  had  much  of  a  chance  to  attend 
school.  The  schools  he  did  attend  were  at  Lewisville, 
Cedar  Butte  and  Lower  Medicine  Lodge.  The 
Medicine  Lodge  school  was  then  located  on  the  Ellis 
ranch. 

One  of  the  farmers  he  worked  for  was  Preston 
Ellsworth.  Wilford  often  said  what  a  joker  Mr. 
Ellsworth  was;  when  it  came  time  for  payment  for  his 
work,  he  would  say  he  owed  him  a  nickel  or  nothing. 

When  Wilford  was  fifteen  the  family  moved  to 
Clark  County,  where  his  dad  dry  farmed  on  their 
homestead  west  of  Dubois,  in  the  sinks  of  Medicine 
Lodge. 

He  worked  wherever  he  could  at  area  ranches. 
One  of  the  first  jobs  was  working  on  the  Weber  Creek 
Ellis  ranch  and  at  Small.  His  comment  in  later  years 
was  that  he  had  worked  for  everybody  up  and  down 
the  creek  at  one  time  or  other.  Some  of  these 
included  the  Leonardsons,  the  Ellis'  (Phil  Ellis  was  a 
brother-in-law),  Colsons,  Fayles,  Doschades,  Bonds 
and  more. 

Leila  Ellis  Waring  told  of  several  incidence 
on  "Wiff'  while  he  was  working  for  her  dad,  JD  Ellis. 

One  day,  JD  told  "Wiff' -he  was  so  slow,  he 
could  only  think  of  one  thing  at  a  time~and  couldn't 
think  of  that  only  when  someone  was  telling  him. 
One  night  "Wiff'  came  home  from  the  Weber  Creek 
ranch  and  was  to  have  also  brought  a  load  of  logs.  JD 
asked  where  his  load  was,  and  "Wiff'  replied,  "Well, 
I  can  only  think  of  one  thing  at  a  time  and  when  I  got 
to  thinking  of  my  supper,  I  forgot  the  load."  His 
reply  shut  up  JD  and  tickled  everyone  else  that  heard 
him. 

Another  time  "Wiff'  drove  into  the  yard  with 
his  load  of  hay  and  went  into  the  house  for  his  gun. 
When  he  came  out  with  it  a  boy  named  "Don"  Woixl, 
who  was  working  for  "Phil"  Ellis  seen  "Wiff'  with  his 
gun,  and  told  him  "I'll  bet  you  fifty  cents  you  can't 
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kill  that  dog."  So,  "Wiff  just  aimed  his  gun  and  shot 
his  own  dog.  "Don"  said  you  crazy  fool-what  did 
you  do  that  for.  "Wiff"  said,  "For  fifty  cents  and  put 
the  dog  on  the  wagon  and  went  on  down  the  field. 
When  "Wiff"  came  back  that  evening,  Leila  asked 
what  his  reason  was  for  killing  the  dog,  and  not  to  tell 
her  it  was  for  fifty  cents.  "Wiff'  had  a  good  laugh 
and  said  the  reason  he  had  gone  into  the  house  for  his 
gun  in  the  first  place  was  to  do  away  with  his  dog,  as 
he  had  been  getting  in  trouble  bothering  the  cattle 
anyway,  and  that  he  was  planing  to  take  the  dog  out  to 
the  field  to  kill  it,  but  when  "Don"  made  him  the  bet, 
he  just  up  and  killed  it  right  there. 

When  the  Ellis  children  were  small  "Wiff' 
used  to  delight  in  holding  his  fingers  over  the  fire  and 
get  them  hot,  then  chase  the  youngsters  all  over  the 
ranch--to  burn  them  with  his  hot  fingers.  They  didn't 
learn  until  sometime  later,  just  how  safe  they  really 
were. 

"Wiff'  loved  animals  and  always  had  a  string 
of  horses  around,  some  for  riding,  some  for  feeding 
and  some  for  work  horses.  He  broke  his  own  horses; 
there  were  none  he  was  afraid  of.  His  lifetime  was 
spent,  mostly,  as  a  cattleman.  He  was  a  top  hand  at 
branding  time  since  he  was  good  with  the  rope. 

However,  in  the  early  20's  "Wiff'  and  Hollis 
took  a  job  building  grade  for  a  railroad  spur  from 
Twin  Falls  to  Wells,  Nevada,  using  horses  and 
Fresnos  -  for  about  a  year. 

In  1932  he  joined  his  brother,  Blaine,  building 
a  section  of  old  highway  91  from  Modoc  to  the  State 
Line.  Contractor  on  this  job  was  Nelson  Construction 
Company.  After  finishing  this  job,  they  worked  at 
Idaho  Hollow  building  grade.  Both  jobs  required  the 
men  to  have  their  own  four  head  of  horses  to  work  the 
Fresnos.  Blaine  used  horses  that  belong  to  Ray  Fayle, 
while  "Wiff'  had  his  own.  This  was  during  the 
depression  years,  and  it  was  mandatory  that  the  men 
and  horses  worked  no  more  that  five  hours  a  day.  Pay 
was  fifty  cents  per  hour  for  one  man  with  four  horses. 
Feeding  your  horses  was  your  own  responsibility. 
Foreman  on  the  Idaho  Hallow  job  was  Jess  Willes. 

As  a  young  girl.  Bond's  daughter,  Bonnie, 
rode  with  "Wiff',  who  was  the  cattle  foreman  for  the 
Bond  Ranch.  It  was  "Wiff"  who  helped  her  dad, 
Stacy,  find  her  first  horse.  While  riding  with  "Wiff' 
in  the  Cedar  Butte  or  Sinks  of  Medicine  Lodge  area, 
she  recalls  the  many  locations  of  homesteads  which 


were  vacated.  "Wiff'  would  point  out  the  foundations 
of  the  homes  of  families  that  were  once  a  part  of  this 
vicinity.  The  one  room  log  school  building  was  still 
standing;  many  stories  were  told  of  the  pupils 
attending  and  where  they  tied  their  horses  while  in 
school.  About  dinner  time  he  loved  to  tease  her  about 
stopping  out  there  on  the  desert  for  a  hamburger  and 
milk  shake.  Dinner  time  was  never  until  late 
afternoon  when  they  rode  back  home. 

"Wiff'  married  Zenna  Neilson  of  Monteview, 
December  16,  1940,  at  Blackfoot,  Idaho.  They  first 
lived  on  the  Bond  ranch  at  Cedar  Butte,  on  what  was 
called  the  Garretson  place.  Later  they  moved  to  the 
upper  ranch  living  in  the  house  formerly  occupied  by 
the  George  Thomas  family.  In  June  the  cattle  were 
trailed  to  the  Spencer  area.  During  this  period  of  time 
"Wiff'  and  his  family  would  live  at  Spencer,  to  be 
closer  to  the  cattle  while  on  the  Targhee  National 
Forest  during  the  summer  months. 

Shortly  after  their  marriage  a  dance  was  held 
at  the  Medicine  Lodge  School  in  honor  of  the 
newlyweds  by  the  Bonds  and  area  relatives  and 
friends.  As  it  turned  out  there  was  a  blizzard  and 
Wayne  Bond  spent  the  night  trying  to  get  them  to  the 
dance,  which  they  all  missed.  However,  the  rest  of 
the  community  managed  to  enjoy  the  dance,  despite 
the  weather  conditions. 

To  this  union  two  children  were  born,  Robert 
Martin  and  Wilma  Joy.  This  marriage  was  later 
solemnized  in  the  Idaho  Falls  Temple. 

Zenna  was  born  September  13,  1908,  at 
Franklin,  to  Andres  and  Agnes  Hobbs  Neilson.  (She 
had  eight  brothers  and  sisters,  all  of  whom  preceded 
her  in  death.)  When  she  was  10  years  old,  the  family 
moved  to  Monteview,  where  she  also  attended  school. 

"Wiff'  and  Ross  Stoddard  worked  together  for 
sometime  on  the  Bond  ranch  with  the  cattle.  Ross 
said  it  was  surprising  how  fast  time  flew  by  when  you 
were  pitching  that  loose  hay  buried  in  the  drifted  snow 
from  the  stack  to  the  feed  sleigh,  as  he  listened  to 
"Wiff'  relate  his  many  early  day  experiences  on 
Medicine  Lodge. 

"Wiff"  was  an  employee  at  the  Bond  ranch  for 
some  eighteen  years. 

In  his  later  years,  he  began  to  feel  that  riding 
horses  and  the  work  it  included,  was  getting  to  be  too 
much  for  him,  so  in  the  Spring  of  1951  he  and  his 
wife  purchased  the  Al  Violette  farm  at  Monteview, 
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where  he  raised  hay  and  grain,   milked  cows  and 
worked  harder  than  ever,  noted  his  wife. 

"Wiff"  was  a  hard  worker,  honest  and  very 
proud.  He  never  got  in  a  big  hurry,  he  worked  at  his 
own  pace,  always.  He  did  not  like  to  ask  people  for 
help  of  any  kind,  if  he  could  possibly  do  it  himself. 

It  was  in  1962  he  had  his  first  heart  attack  and 
was  laid  up  for  most  of  the  summer  and  work  became 
much  harder  for  him.  His  problems  increased,  by  the 
winter  and  early  spring  of  1971,  but  he  felt  he  would 
be  better  when  it  got  warm.  On  June  8th,  he  unloaded 
a  load  of  ground  grain,  after  which  his  wife  asked  if 
he  had  overdone,  and  he  admitted,  "I'm  afraid  so". 
From  there  on  it  was  all  downhill,  first  in  the  hospital, 
surgery  and  then  a  fatal  heart  attack,  July  2,  at  home, 
as  he  was  walking  back  to  the  house. 

"Wiff"  had  a  wonderful  sense  of  humor,  and 
a  special  way  of  saying  something  to  make  you  laugh. 
On  one  of  his  sympathy  cards,  there  was  a  remark  of 
how  he  always  was  pulling  some  humorous  joke  on 
someone.  He  was  full  of  stories  of  the  past  he  could 
have  written  a  historical  book  of  the  area. 

"Wiff'  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Dubois  cemetery 
following  his  services  at  Monteview. 

Zenna  moved  to  the  Teton  Basin  in  about  1977 
to  live  near  her  daughter,  Wilma,  and  family.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  LDS  Church,  and  also  a  member 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  Utah  Pioneers.  She  enjoyed 
participating  in  Senior  Citizens  programs  in  the  Teton 
Basin. 

Zenna  passed  away,  August  16,  1990,  at  the 
age  of  8 1 .  She  was  buried  in  the  Dubois  Cemetery 
beside  her  husband. 

COMPILED  BY  ZENfNA  NEILSON  WARING\ 
LEILA  ELLIS  WARING 


ROBERT  AND  ROZELLA  M.  WATSON 

The  birth  of  our  son,  Clarke  Aurora  Watson, 
will  always  remain  as  the  memorable  event  of  our  first 
years  in  Clark  County.  My  husband,  Robert  Watson, 
and  his  brother,  George,  each  took  up  320  acres  of 
dry  farm  land,  near  Cottonwood,  northeast  of 
Medicine  Lodge.  George  later  sold  his  relinquishment 
to    my    sister,    Irene    Meservy,    who    married    our 


neighbor  John  Cerny.  We  proved  up  on  the  land,  and 
the  county  was  named  shortly  after  Clarke  was  born 
on  July  23,  1916. 

We  were  living  in  a  boarded  up  tent  and,  since 
it  was  hot  that  summer,  my  husband  brought  branches 
of  trees  from  Medicine  Lodge  and  stood  them  at  the 
west  end  of  our  tent  to  keep  the  sun  out.  I  had 
intended  on  being  at  my  mother's  in  St.  Anthony  for 
the  birth,  but  it  came  a  month  earlier  than  expected. 
Robert  was  on  his  way  bringing  a  tank  of  water  from 
over  four  miles  farther  north  when  there  came  up  a 
sudden  rain  shower.  My  sister  Irene  just  happened  to 
be  with  me.  She  was  proving  up  on  the  land  next  to 
ours. 

The  rain  was  pouring  down  and  Irene  tried  to 
fasten  some  canvas  on  top  and  over  the  tent  where  I 
lay,  but  she  was  unable  to  do  so  quickly  and  the  rain 
was  pouring  in  because  the  tent  was  so  dry,  having  no 
time  to  soak  up  the  moisture.  I  had  her  place  an  old 
table  over  my  bed  with  quilts  from  the  head  of  my 
bedstead  to  the  table  and  quilts  from  the  foot  of  my 
bedstead  to  the  table.  This  caught  most  of  the  rain 
but,  before  the  sudden  rain  ceased,  we  were  catching 
water  under  the  quilts  in  pans.  I  came  that  near  to 
getting  wet  and  I  had  begun  chilling,  so  Irene  made  a 
fire  in  the  stove. 

Old  Dr.  Jones  was  brought  out  from  Dubois, 
eight  miles  away,  and  he  made  it  just  in  time,  at 
daylight.  Dr.  Jones  had  a  vast  territory  he  covered 
and  he  faithfully  performed  his  duties  and  won  the 
hearts  of  all  the  people  he  served.  Throughout 

the  night,  waiting  for  Clarke's  birth,  the  Northern 
Aurora  Boreal  is  was  displaying  its  glory  across  the 
skies.  That's  why  we  named  him  Clarke  Aurora 
Watson.  He  was  my  third  child  and  two  more  were 
born  on  this  dry  farm. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  I  so  many  died 
with  the  "flu."  I  was  expecting  my  fourth  child  and 
staying  close  to  home.  Martha  Birdie  Watson  was 
born  in  our  2-room  log  house  on  December  9,  1918. 
I  had  the  flu  and  so  did  she.  A  dark,  blackish  color 
was  upon  her  and  I  could  tell  you  a  faith-promoting, 
true  story  concerning  her  birth:  She  was  not  expected 
to  live,  but  her  mother  knew  she  would  and  never 
doubted.  She  lived  and  married  and  is  a  mother  and 
great-grandmother  at  this  time.  She  has  accomplished 
many  wonderful  things.  Martha  was  my  first  girl  and 
fourth  child. 
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My  sixth  child  was  also  born  on  the  dry  farm 
and  my  seventh  was  born  in  the  town  of  Dubois, 
before  we  decided  to  leave  and  give  up  dry  farming. 

My  husband,  Robert,  ran  the  Dasch  place  and 
our  own  place  the  last  year  of  dry  farming.  The 
Dasch  place  had  a  windmill  on  it.  Our  oldest  son, 
Elden,  started  school  at  age  seven  in  Dubois  and  four 
of  our  children  were  attending  school  there  when  we 

moved  away. 

I  remember  many  of  the  dry  farmers.  Their 
names  were:  Gaddie,  Peterson,  Rock,  Bauerle, 
Fate,  Simpson,  Hanson,  Smith,  Hammon,  Schear, 
Felhaber,  Clements,  Thompson,  Stewart,  Higbee, 
Meservy,  Bagley,  Young,  England,  Weaver, 
Willaims,  Turse,  Fullmer,  Holman,  Kingsford,  Clegg, 
Phillips,  Myler,  Zweifel,  Hill,  Wellard,  Parker,  Laird, 
Stolts,  Vansickle,  Mishler,  Chamberlain,  Chandler, 
Hancock  and  many  whom  I  remember,  but  whose 
names  I  do  not  recall. 

I  sent  Christmas  cards  to  my  friends  one  year 
with  the  verses  I  composed  in  memory  of 
my  first  dry  farm  childbirth. 

O  HOLY  NIGHT 

'Twas  Summer's  night  when  Clarke 

was  born, 
Aurora  played  until  the  morn. 
And  draped  her  colored  curtains 

high 
Brightly  aglow  across  the  sky! 
Ah  Night!    that  Mary's  son  was 

born 
Bright  shown  the  heavens  like 

the  morn! 
Shepherds  saw  angels,  saw  the 

Star 
That  guided  Wise-Men  from  afar! 
Yet,  Mother's  love  cannot 

compare 
With  dear  gift  our  Father 

shared! 
Our  savior  --  His  begotten  Son 
The  Prince  of  Peace,  The  Holy 

One! 
To  dwell  with  mortals  thus  came 

he, 
Do  we  accept  him  gratefully? 


Or  strive  to  really  comprehend 
Our  obligation  to  our  Friend? 

COMPILED  BY  ROZELIA  M.  WATSON 
(Letter  of  March  27.  1980) 


C.B.  WATTS  &  LILLIAN 
KAUFMAN  WATTS 


C.B.  &  Lillian 
wedding  picture 

C.  B.  Watts  first  came  to  Birch  Creek,  Idaho 
at  the  age  of  seventeen.  There  he  worked  for  Meyer 
Kaufman  driving  stage  from  Camas  to  Nicholia. 

He  was  born  in  Kentucky,  the  son  of  Henry 
and  Mary  Bluet  Watts,  August  8,  1875.  As  a  young 
man  he  worked  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas  before 
coming  to  Idaho. 

December  12,  1894  he  married  Lillian 
Kaufman  at  Medicine  Lodge. 

Lillian  was  the  daughter  of  Meyer  Kaufman 
and  Elizabeth  Owen  Kaufman. 

She  was  born  May  2,  1878  at  Helena, 
Montana.  She  was  one  of  six  children  of  the  Kaufman 
family  including:  Lillian,  Millie,  Nettie,  Anne, 
Edward  and  Henry.  She  came  to  Idaho  with  her 
parents  as  a  young  girl. 

She  met  Charles  while  he  was  driving  a 
stagecoach  for  her  father,  Meyer  Kaufman,  who 
owned  and  operated  the  stage  line  between  Camas,  the 
railhead  and  Nicholia. 

Charles  and  Lillian  moved  to  Dubois  in  1898 
where  he  was  employed  by  the  Railroad.  In  1901  they 
moved  back   to   Birch   Creek  and   began   ranching. 
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remaining  in  the  stock  business  until  1919,  when  they 
sold  their  interests  and  moved  to  Mud  Lake  and 
bought  a  sheep  ranch.  In  1942  they  moved  to  Idaho 
Falls. 

To  this  union  three  children  were  born 
including:  Ralph  Watts,  and  Mrs.  Leo  (Bernice) 
Chehey.  They  both  lived  in  Roberts,  as  well  as  Idaho 
Falls.  The  youngest  of  the  family  was  Gladys,  who 
died  at  age  22. 

C.B.  died  at  the  age  of  78  at  Idaho  Falls  in 
about  1953. 

Lillian  passed  away  at  the  age  of  78  in  Idaho 
Falls  in  1956.    Internment  was  also  at  Idaho  Falls. 

COMPILED  BY  BERNICE  WATTS  CHEIIEYVDAUGHTER 


GLADYS  WATTS 


Gladys 

My  sister,  Gladys  Watts,  was  but  22  years  of 
age,  when  she  passed  away,  due  to  pneumonia,  around 
Thanksgiving  time  in  the  year  1926.  She  was  working 
as  a  secretary  for  Paul  Peterson,  an  attorney,  in  Idaho 
Falls  at  the  time  of  her  unfortunate  death. 

Gladys  Watts  was  born  June  15,  1904  at  Birch 
Creek,  about  fifty  miles  from  Dubois,  Idaho.  Her 
parents  were  C.B.  and  Lillian  Kaufman  Watts.  She 
had  one  sister,  Bernice,  and  one  brother,  Ralph. 

During  this  period  of  time  there  were  no  cars, 
so  people  had  to  use  horses  and  buggies  to  travel.  It 
took  all  day  to  make  the  trip  into  Dubois,  with  a  brief 
stop  at  Lidy  Hot  Springs  to  feed  the  horses  and  get  a 


dinner  there.    Then  it  was  on  to  Dubois. 

Gladys  loved  horses  and  at  an  early  age  she 
trained  and  broke  them  for  saddle  horses.  She 

attended  elementary,  as  well  as  her  first  years  of  high 
school,  in  Dubois,  where  the  children  had  to  stay  with 
relatives  in  order  to  receive  an  education.  She  left 
Dubois  around  1920~attending  Ricks  College  in 
Rexburg,  Idaho,  for  one  year.  There  she  majored  in 
business  and  music. 

As  soon  as  she  completed  school  she  moved  to 
Idaho  Falls  to  begin  her  career  in  the  business  world, 
employed  as  a  secretary  for  several  business  concerns. 
She  was  living  with  Aunt  Amelia  Kaufman  Miller. 
Mrs.  Miller  was  the  daughter  of  Myer  Kaufman, 
formerly  of  Birch  Creek. 

It  really  broke  up  the  family,  when  we  learned 
of  Glady's  death.  Gladys  had  a  very  pleasant 
personality,  as  well  as  being  a  beautiful  young  lady. 

COMPILED  BY  BERNICE  WATTS  CHEHEY/SISTER 


RALPH  CHARLES  AND  ELVA 
SEVERSON  WATTS 


C.B.  Watts  with  Two  Greyhounds 

Ralph  Charles  Watt's  life  began  in  the  Valley 
of  Birch  Creek  where  he  was  born  September  9  or  10, 
1895,  the  first  child  of  Charles  and  Lillian  Kaufman 
Watts. 

While  he  was  still  quite  young,  the  family 
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moved  to  Dubois  in  1898,  where  his  father  worked  a 
few  years  on  the  railroad.  While  in  Dutwis  their 
second  child,  a  daughter,  Berniece,  was  born. 

Some  three  years  later  the  Watt's  family 
returned  to  Birch  Creek  to  develop  a  cattle  ranch. 
The  youngest  sister,  Gladys,  was  born  at  the  ranch. 

The  winters  were  long  and  bitter  cold  on  Birch 
Creek.  There  were  many  hardships  for  the  family  and 
their  growing  children. 

When  Ralph  and  the  girls  became  of  school 
age,  they  went  to  Dubois  to  stay  with  an  aunt,  Mrs. 
David  Miller.  Dubois  was  some  fifty  miles  from  their 
ranch.  With  no  car  for  travel  in  those  days,  it  took  a 
full  day  for  the  journey  to  town  by  horse  and  buggy. 
A  half-way  stop  was  at  Lidy  Hot  Springs  where  they 
fed  and  rested  the  horses,  and  were  served  meals. 
This  trip  was  made  only  once  in  the  winter  time  to  get 
Christmas  supplies  and  to  bring  Ralph  and  his  sisters 
home  for  Christmas. 

The  family  loved  the  outdoor  life  and 
especially  raising  horses.  Ralph  became  a  fine 
horseman,  and  was  an  expert  at  breaking  wild  horses. 

Ranch  Hfe  took  the  help  of  all  the  family. 
Ralph  and  his  sisters  did  their  share  by  helping  their 
folks  to  look  after  the  large  cattle  herd  on  the  open 
range  during  the  summer  months.  This  entailed 
keeping  the  stock  away  from  the  poisonous  larkspur 
plants  that  grew  on  a  small  running  stream  of  Pass 
Creek.  If  the  cattle  were  left  untended  very  long,  they 
would  start  wandering  back  towards  the  poison  again. 
This  job  was  kept  up  throughout  the  summer. 

Ralph  looked  forward  to  the  fall  and  helping 
with  the  roundup  and  also  branding  time.  He  was 
always  assisted  by  his  cousin,  "Gene"  Miller. 

After  Ralph  finished  school  at  Dubois,  he 
attended  Idaho  Technical  Institute  in  Pocatello,  now 
known  as  Idaho  State  University. 

During  World  War  I  he  enlisted  in  the  Marine 
Corps  and  was  honorably  discharged  when  the 
Armistice  was  signed. 

He  then  worked  in  the  mines  at  Gilmore  and 
at  Mackay.  He  worked  for  quite  sometime  at  the 
General  Mercantile  Store  at  Lima,  Montana. 

After  the  death  of  his  sister,  Gladys,  he  went 
back  again  to  help  his  parents  on  the  farm  at  Terreton, 
where  they  raised  both  sheep  and  cattle.  Next  he 
became  agent  for  the  Continental  Oil  Company  at 
Roberts.     He  was  the  Conoco  Bulk  Distributor  for 


thirty  years  in  the  Mud  Lake  and  Roberts  areas.  For 
a  short  time  he  was  awarded  the  bid  to  supply  fuel  to 
the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station,  north  of  Dubois. 

It  was  at  Mud  Lake  that  he  met  his  future 
wife,  Elva  Severson.  Elva  was  teaching  school  at 
Terreton  at  the  time.  She  had  two  children,  Gene  and 
Nathelle.  Ralph  and  Elva  became  husband  and  wife, 
June  1,  1946. 

Elva  was  born  November  14,  1901,  at 
Cottonwood,  Utah,  to  Hyrum  and  Annie  Olander 
Severson.  When  she  was  five,  the  family  moved  to 
Garfield. 

She  graduated  from  Ricks  College,  receiving 
a  Bachelor's  degree  of  science  and  Mater's  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Idaho.  She  taught  school  in 
Jefferson  and  Bonneville  counties  for  41  years. 

Ralph  loved  children  very  much  and  was  a 
fine  and  generous  father  to  Gene  and  Nathelle.  He 
and  Elva  then  moved  to  Idaho  Falls,  where  Elva 
continued  teaching,  until  her  retirement  in  1968. 
Ralph  maintained  his  headquarters  in  Roberts  and 
continued  in  the  oil  business  until  his  retirement  in 
1966. 

He  was  a  3 1  year  member  of  the  Elks  Lodge 
and  was  a  life-long  member  of  the  American  Legion. 

His  hobbies  were  raising  and  breeding  pure 
bred  Arabian  horses,  hunting,  fishing  and  gardening. 
After  he  and  Elva  retired,  they  did  extensive  traveling, 
especially  to  California  to  visit  Elva's  son,  Gene 
Andrus  and  his  family.  They  were  saddened  by 
Gene's  untimely  death  in  July  of  1973. 

Ralph  passed  away  February  2,  1974. 

Elva  continued  to  make  her  home  in  Idaho 
Falls  until  her  death  April  22,  1989,  following 
surgery.  They  have  both  been  laid  to  rest  at  the  Rose 
Hill  Cemetery  in  Idaho  Falls. 

COMPILED  BY  BERNIECE  WATTS  CIIEHEY 


HUGH  RUSSELL  WEBSTER 

At  three  years  of  age,  Hugh  was  nicknamed, 
"Tuffy",  and  from  that  point  on  he  was  so  called  until 
his  death  on  December  12,  1980,  at  the  Idaho  Falls 
Riverview  Hospital. 

Hugh  R.  Webster  was  born  January  23,  1909, 
in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  the  first  son  of  James  B. 
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"Tuffv"  &  Verla 

Webster  of  Dubois,  Idaho,  and  Nellie  Small  Webster 
of  Small,  Idaho.  "Tuffy"  spent  his  early  youth  in 
Deeth,  Nevada,  and  most  of  his  school  years  in  Lima, 
Montana,  completing  the  8th  grade  in  Odgen,  Utah. 

As  a  young  man  he  worked  at  various 
occupations  in  the  field,  as  a  hired  hand  for  cattle  and 
sheep  operations,  and  as  a  surveyor  on  the  Idaho 
Highway  Systems. 

He  married  Verla  Laird  of  Dubois,  Idaho,  the 
daughter  of  Joseph  Albert  Laird  and  Louie  Davidson 
Laird,  July  26,  1933.  The  couple  was  married  at  the 
home  of  the  bride  by  Probate  Judge  George  B.  Edie. 
Their  honeymoon  was  to  Butte,  Montana,  to  the  home 
of  "Tuffs"  father,  James  B.  Webster.  "Tuff'  and 
Verla  have  resided  in  Dubois  since  their  wedding  date, 
for  47  years.  One  son.  Jack  Webster,  was  bom  to 
this  couple,  March  27,  1934,  at  the  LDS  Hospital  in 
Idaho  Falls. 

Around  1935  he  bought  and  operated  a 
Conoco  Service  Station  and  Bulk  Plant  in  Dubois,  and 
shortly  thereafter  owned  and  operated  the  Legion  Bar 
and  Cafe  in  Dubois. 

In  1940,  "Tuffy"  purchased  his  first  holdings 
on  Medicine  Lodge,  the  Jack  Fayle  Ranch.  He  later 
purchased  the  John  Storer  ranch  and  then  added  the 
"Ed"  Doschades  ranch.  Total  land  owned  was  now 
18,450  acres.  "Tuffs"  love  was  work  and  home.  He 
loved  the  ranch,  his  family  and  those  associated  with 
his  ranching  business.  The  highlight  of  his  life  was 
the  Doschades  ranch;   this   investment   really  jelled 


"Tuffs"  cattle  operation.  The  ranch  was  a  real  pride 
and  joy  to  him,  and  the  way  it  operated  was  a 
reflection  of  that  pride;  he  was  always  looking  for 
ways  to  improve  the  range,  such  as  the  Hooley  Spring 
Water  Development  Project.  His  reputation  as  a 
knowledgeable  and  successful  cattleman  preceded  him 
regardless  of  where  he  went  in  various  ranching 
circles.  He  was  very  intelligent  and  largely  a  self- 
educated  man.  His  wife  said  he  should  have  been  a 
mathematician.  His  keenness  of  mind  with  figures 
was  a  great  attribute  in  his  business  adventures.  He 
was  a  good  neighbor  and  had  many  friends.  On 
numerous  occasions  he  dropped  his  own  work  and 
took  his  hired  help  to  assist  a  neighbor  in  need.  He 
was  also  a  good  employer.  This  is  evident  by  those 
who  worked  for  him  for  so  many  years.  Webster  had 
a  love  for  the  outdoors,  and  through  his  life  he 
enjoyed  hunting  and  fishing.  He  loved  Dubois  and  the 
surrounding  environment.  He  was  rarely  away  from 
the  ranch,  and  when  he  was,  he  was  plain 
uncomfortable  and  boardering  on  being  miserable.  He 
said  the  only  good  thing  about  leaving  on  a  short  trip 
was  coming  home. 

His  concern  for  this  community  was  evident 
through  his  service  to  it.  For  many  years  he  served  as 
a  member  of  the  B.L.M.  Grazing  and  Forest  Service 
Advisory  Board,  was  Mayor  of  Dubois,  a  Trustee  of 
the  School  Board,  stressing  a  good  education,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Heritage  Hall  Board.  He  was  not 
afraid  of  making  decisions;  and  he  was  one  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  for  those  things  he  did  believe  in. 

"Tuff  grew  very  close  to  Jack  and  his  three 
grand  children  after  they  returned  to  the  ranch;  he  was 
proud  of  their  accomplishments,  and  pleased  to  have 
them  close  to  home.  It  was  very  reassuring  to  "Tuff 
to  have  Jack  home  and  in  a  position  to  help  Verla  with 
the  affairs  of  the  ranch.  Those  last  months  of  his  bout 
with  Cancer  were  not  easy  for  him  or  his  family,  yet 
he  and  they  were  able  to  deal  with  this  in  a  noble  way 
with  all  the  pain  and  suffering  he  went  through. 

His  parents,  a  sister,  Elva,  and  a  brother, 
Harry,  predeeded  him  in  death.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Verla,  son.  Jack,  and  three  grandchildren,  Traci, 
Jamie,  and  Joele  and  one  brother,  Roy  Webster,  of 
Livermore,  California.  Interment  was  at  the  Dubois 
Cemetery,   (Roy  Webster  passed  away  in  Feb,  1993) 

VERLA  LAIRD  WEBSTER 
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Verla  was  born,  Monday,  June  2,  1913,  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  the  fourth  child  of  Joseph  Albert 
Laird  and  Louie  Dale  Davidson  Laird.  She  was  born 
at  the  home  of  her  Grand-parents  Laird  in  Salt  Lake 

City. 

She  commenced  school  in  Dubois  September 
8,  1919,  with  Annie  Jefferies  as  her  teacher. 
Graduation  from  the  eighth  grade  was  in  May,  1927, 
and  from  High  School  May  8,  1931. 

Her  musical  abilities  on  the  piano  brought 
much  enjoyment  to  the  grades  and  the  high  school,  as 
she  accompanied  for  singing  time,  and  other  school 
activities.  She  was  active  in  sports  and  other  school 
functions. 

After  high  school  she  was  employed  as 
assistant  City  Clerk  and  worked  for  Jessie  Paul  at  the 
Legion  Cafe. 

She  married  Hugh  R.  Webster  in  Dubois  at 
the  family  home.  They  made  their  home  in  Dubois 
and  had  one  son,  Jack  Webster. 


Son.  .Tack 

Verla  is  an  active  member  of  the  LDS  Church 
serving  in  many  positions  with  the  young  people  in  the 
Mutual  and  the  Primary  children.  She  was  organist  in 
the  Relief  Society  for  Twenty  seven  years.  She  had 
been  the  Music  Chairman  of  the  Ward  for  many  years, 
and  has  been  the  Ward  Organist  for  many  years,  and 
is  always  willing  to  accompany  singing  groups  from 
the  ward,  other  churches,  and  the  community,  serving 
the  musical  needs  of  this  community  throughout  her 
life. 

She  has  been  ever  eager  to  learn  and  develop 


her  talents,  and  has  continued  to  attend  music 
workshops  wherever  they  have  been  offered.  She 
began  music  lessons  at  age  10  with  Mrs.  Eugene 
Miller  and  Mary  Jones.  Since  about  1950  she  studied 
with  various  instructors.  Professor  C.C.  Clive  in 
Idaho  Falls,  and  with  Dr.  Chester  Hill  and  Dr.  James 
Drake  of  Ricks  College.  Membership  in  the  Upper 
Valley  Music  Teachers  Association  has  aided  her  to 
keep  aware  of  latest  methods  of  teaching  music 
through  their  many  workshops.  Mrs.  Webster  was 
thus  honored  at  the  DUBOIS  MUSICAL  HERITAGE 
PRESENTATION,  September  30,  1977,  in  the 
Elementary  School  Auditorium,  as  sponsored  by  the 
Clark  County  Historical  Society. 

She  began  teaching  music  early  in  her  life 
when  her  niece,  Carol  Leonardson  petitioned  her  for 
lessons,  and  she  has  since  given  musical  development 
to  hundreds  of  young  people.  She  has  trained  many 
accompanists  and  organists  for  the  schcxil,  the  Baptist 
Church  and  the  L.D.S.  Church,  and  she  has 
accompanied  soloists,  singing  groups,  talent  shows, 
funerals,  church  and  community  programs.  Wherever 
there  was  music,  Verla  has  been  involved. 

Her  students  were  featured  each  year  in  a 
spring  recital  which  has  proven  a  fine  community 
cultural  event.  Those  who  wrote  Verla 's  musical 
biography  concluded  with  this  praise:  Verla  Webster 
has  always  been  gracious  and  kind  about  sharing  her 
talents  with  others.  Through  her  unselfish  efforts, 
many  young  people  have  developed  their  talents  and 
gone  forth  to  share  with  others.  She  shares  and  she 
cares,  sacrificing  time  and  effort,  in  making  our 
community  and  our  lives  richer  and  happier.  All  of  us 
want  to  say,  "Thank  you  Verla... Thank  You  !"' 

Verla  has  many  abilities  besides  her  music; 
she  is  a  gifted  seamstress,  making  much  of  her  own 
clothing;  is  a  very  artistic  painter  in  oils,  in 
landscapes,  wild  life  and  floral  arrangements.  She  is 
known  for  her  beautiful  quilts,  a  perfectionist  in  her 
quilting  and  design.  She  is  also  a  quality  grandmother 
to  her  granddaughters,  Traci,  Jamie  and  Joele.  She 
has  a  close  relationship  with  her  son.  Jack,  and  his 
wife,  Marie,  and  together  they  have  managed  the 
Webster  ranching  operation  since  the  death  of  her 
husband,  Hugh  B.  Webster. 

Verla's  son.  Jack  and  wife,  Marie,  are  now 
operating  the  Webster  ranch,  since  the  death  of  Verla, 
May  6,  1991.    Her  death  was  contributed  to  a  long 
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illness  of  cancer.   Her  burial  was  in  the  family  plott  in 
the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

COMPILEI)  BY  GLADYS  LEONARIXSON 


JAMES  B.  WEBSTER 


.Tames  B..  Hugh.  &  Nellie 

James  B.  Webster,  was  an  "Old  Timer,"  of 
the  Dubois  area,  having  first  come  here  in  1901  when 
he  was  16  years  old.  A  friend,  Tuck  Sultzbaugh, 
from  his  home  town  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  encouraged 
him  to  come  west  to  help  him  with  his  livery  stable 
and  in  shipping  horses  from  here  back  east. 

Mr.  Webster  was  born  July  11,  1885,  in 
Springfiled,  Ohio,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Webster. 

Webster  married  Nellie  Small,  April  8,  1908. 
Nellie  was  one  of  the  Smalls  from  Medicine  Lodge. 
She  was  born  February  16,  1884,  at  the  Medicine 
Lodge  ranch,  the  daughter  of  Dennis  and  Sarah 
Decker  Small.  They  were  the  first  settlers  in  the 
Medicine  Lodge  area. 

The  Websters  raised  three  children:  Hugh  R. 
"Tuffy"  of  Dubois,  Roy  of  Livermore,  California,  and 
Harry,  who  was  killed  in  Alaska  during  World  War 
II.  Harry  was  a  former  printer  of  the  Clark  County 
Enterprise  before  he  went  into  the  service,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Printers  Union. 

James  and  Nellie  later  divorced  and  she  lived 
in  Livermore,  California  where  she  passed  away  at  the 
age  of  95,  June  10,  1979.  Burial  was  at  the  Dubois 
Cemetery. 

In  1925  James  married  Belle  Boland  in 
Missoula.    She  preceded  him  in  death. 


Belle  &  James  B. 

While  in  Dubois,  James  Webster  worked  for 
some  years  for  Woods  Live  Stock  Company. 

He  left  Dubois  in  1910  and  moved  to  Lima 
and  Butte,  Montana.  In  1935  he  moved  to  Billings. 
Until  he  retired  he  was  a  co-partner  in  the  Stockman's 
Bar  and  Cafe  in  Billings.  He  became  an  influential 
businessman  at  a  young  age,  being  involved  in  many 
business  developments  in  the  states  of  Idaho  and 
Montana. 

He  was  a  member  of  St.  Patrick's  parish  and 
the  Elks  Lodge  in  Billings. 

James  died  September  8,  1971  in  the  Vincent 
Hospital,  Billings,  Montana,  at  the  age  of  86.    Belle 
died  December  26,  1959.   Both  James  and  Belle  were 
buried  in  the  Billings  Cemetery. 
COMPILED  FROM  FAMILY  RECORDS 


SHIRLEY  VADNAIS  HART  WEBB 
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Shirley  &  Neal 
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My  childhood  years  were  spent  in  Kilgore 
with  my  seven  sisters;  Maxine,  Lx)is,  Barbara, 
Eleanor,  Dorothy,  Elna,  Ailene,  and  my  four  brothers; 
Tom,  Ted,  Charles  and  Ed.  However,  I,  Shirley,  was 
born  October  10,  1936  in  Dubois,  Idaho,  to  Alfred 
and  La  Verne  Vadnais. 

My  growing  up  days  were  fun  and  exciting; 
all  the  fun  times  we  had  out  home  on  the  farm  are  to 
numerous  too  mention.  However,  one  fond  memory 
of  my  childhood  days  that  sticks  out  most  in  my  mind 
was  when  I  was  around  ten  or  eleven  years  old.  My 
brother  "Tom",  a  real  talented  boy,  loved  to  build 
tilings.  He  built  a  small  barn,  a  real  stacker  and  a 
hayrack.  The  stacker  went  up  in  the  air  about  ten  feet 
and  the  hayrack  was  around  eight  feet  long,  as  near  as 
1  can  remember.  We  loved  to  play  horses,  pretending 
that  we,  "Dot",  Elna,  Ailene,  "Ted"  and  I  were 
horses,  and  "Tom"  our  master.  "Dot"  and  I  were 
trained  as  work  horses  by  "Tom".  He  would  harness 
and  hitch  us  to  his  wagon  just  like  a  real  team  of 
horses.  For  our  bridles,  he  peeled  a  green  willow  to 
put  in  our  mouths  for  a  bit,  but  we  didn't  mind,  it 
tasted  so  good.  After  we  were  harnessed  up  to  his 
hayrack ,  Tom  would  jump  on  and  off,we  would  go  to 
the  hayfield  for  a  load  of  hay.  Two  "Colts",  Elna  and 
Ailene,  were  being  broke  to  lead  behind  the  wagon. 
Actually,  they  were  pretty  good  not  to  rare  back  too 
much  while  "Dot"  and  I  were  pulling;  sometimes  gave 
us  a  push  when  we  seemed  -  to  be  moving  to  slow. 
The  hayfield  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  so 
we  always  headed  for  the  nearest  piles  of  hay  to  load. 
Naturally,  Tom  loaded  all  the  hay  on  the  wagon,  and 
then  jumped  back  on  with  us  pulling  him.  It  was  neat 
to  watch  his  stacker  take  our  load  of  hay  up  to  the 
barn  loft.  Because  "Tom"  thought  we  were  such 
strong  horses,  in  fact  tougher  than  a  buckskin,  Dot 
and  I  were  also  hitched  up  to  the  stacker. 

One  time,  "Ted"  wanted  to  ride  the  stacker 
up;  unfortunately  he  fell  off  and  dislocated  his  wrist, 
so  he  never  asked  to  do  that  again.  Mom  and  Dad 
were  really  upset,  but  "Tom"  just  flipped  Ted's  wrist 
back  into  place  and  all  was  well  again. 

Working  in  the  hayfield  each  sunmier  was  a 
big  job,  but  Dad's  children  all  helped,  so  it  wasn't 
necessary  for  him  to  hire  a  lot  of  extra  help.  Mom 
cooked  three  big  meals  a  day  for  the  hay  men  and 
thrashers,  and  never  missed  a  day.  She  carried 
drinking  water  from  a  nearby  spring  and  wash  water 


from  the  creek.    We  had  our  old  May  Tag  wringer 
washer  for  years  and  years. 

My  first  eight  years  of  schooling  was  in 
Kilgore.  Part  of  the  time,  we  rode  horses  to  school, 
sometimes  there  were  three  of  us  on  a  horse.  Other 
times  we  traveled  to  school  in  a  covered  sleigh.  We 
lived  about  three  miles  across  the  fields  from  school. 
Several  times,  I  remember  riding  to  school  horseback 
in  30  degrees  below  zero  weather.  WTien  we  arrived 
at  school  our  faces  would  be  frozen  in  spots.  The 
teachers  would  come  out  and  hold  snow  on  our  faces 
to  unthaw  us.  Our  horses  were  put  in  a  barn  near  the 
school.  It  seemed  like  we  always  went  home  twice  as 
fast  as  we  did  going  to  school  as  the  horses  were 
anxious  to  get  home. 

Dad  used  to  take  his  hi^  school  children  to  a 
cabin  in  Spencer,  Idaho,  that  he  had  rented.  That  way 
they  could  attend  high  school  in  Spencer,  later  in 
Dubois.  It  would  take  him  a  whole  day  to  go  that 
distance  in  our  covered  sleigh  and  team  of  horses. 
With  the  building  of  our  first  snowplane,  much  time 
was  saved  for  him  getting  us  kids  to  and  from  school, 
and  to  all  our  school  entertairmient. 

During  my  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  I 
boarded  in  Spencer,  riding  the  school  bus  to  Dubois. 
For  my  junior  and  senior  years,  I  lived  in  Dubois. 
After  I  graduated  in  1954  from  High  School,  I  helped 
Dad  put  the  hay  up  that  summer  and  on  my  eighteenth 
birthday,  I  headed  to  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho  with  my  Aunt 
Pearl  to  get  a  job.  I  worked  at  a  drive  in  for  fifty 
cents  an  hour  and  rented  an  apartment  that  cost  me 
Twenty-five  a  month. 

In  1955,  I  moved  to  Dubois  where  I  worked 
at  the  U.S. Sheep  Experiment  Station.  It  is  there  I  met 
Neil  F,  Hart,  and  we  were  later  married,  May  2, 
1955. 

After  our  marriage  we  lived  in  Dubois  for  a 
year,  then  moved  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  where  Neil 
took  training  in  Phillips  66  Station  in  order  to  become 
a  station  manager.  We  lived  in  Utah  for  five  years, 
then  transferred  to  Burley,  Idaho,  to  manage  a  larger 
station.  Two  years  later,  we  were  transferred  to 
Rexburg,  Idaho,  where  Neil  became  a  Phillips 
Distributor. 

On  March  14,  1974,  Neil  was  stricken  with  a 
fatal  massive  heart  attack. 

While  living  in  Utah,  our  Daughter  Brinda  and 
son  Rodney  were  born.    Our  youngest  daughter, 
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Tonya,  was  born  in  Rexburg, 

In  1984,  I  married  to  J.D.  Webb  of  Idaho 
Falls.  Presently,  we  are  living  in  Rexburg  where  I 
have  been  employed  at  the  Rexburg  Vision  Center,  as 
office  manager,  since  1974.  J.D.  is  working  for  Mid 
American  research  Chemical  as  a  traveling  salesman. 

Some  of  our  most  enjoyable  times  are  spent 
with  our  children  and  grandchildren.  My  oldest 
daughter,  Brinda,  and  her  husband,  "Ed"  Howard,  live 
close  by  in  Sugar  City,  Idaho.  They  have  four 
children.  Jarred,  Ben,  Micall,  and  Whitney.  My  son, 
Rodney  Hart,  and  his  wife  Pam  live  in  Hibbard, 
Idaho,  where  he  has  his  own  cabinet  shop.  They  have 
four  children  also,  two  daughters,  Kimberly  and 
Stephanie  and  two  sons,  Berkley  and  Blake.  My 
youngest  daughter,  Tonya  and  husband,  David 
Bunnell,  along  with  their  two  children,  Kye  and 
Mikala  are  presently  living  in  Houston,  Texas. 

J.D.  and  I  enjoy  spending  most  of  our 
weekends  fishing  in  our  boat  or  out  on  the  lake  tubing. 
Camping  out  is  a  favorite,  and  especially  now,  with 
older  grandchildren  loving  to  come  along.  In  the  fall, 
we  are  dedicated  hunters  trying  to  out  do  one  another, 
as  long  as  I  can  keep  myself  ft"om  getting  lost.  Come 
winter,  we  find  ourselves  out  on  the  ice  fishing  again, 
and  loving  every  minute  of  it. 

COMPILED  BY  SHIRLEY  VADNAIS  HART  WEBB/ 1990 


DAMEL  ROCK  WELLARD 

Daniel  was  born  August  23,  1897.  He 
married  Amy  Stewert. 

He  was  a  brother  of  John  Wellard.  The 
brothers  were  early  homesteaders  on  Indian  Creek. 
"Dan"  was  not  married  at  the  time  he  lived  there. 

When  his  brother,  John  Wellard,  left  Indian 
Creek  and  went  to  Howe,  John  Zweifel  left  with  him 
and  became  his  brothers  hired  hand. 

Later  Daniel  left  Howe,  and  met  Amy 
Stewart,  whom  he  married.  Amy  was  born  in  August 
of  1901,  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Clark  and  Selma  Dahle 
Stewart  from  Teton,  Idaho.  They  eventually  moved  to 
Pocatello.  Their  children  were  to  include:  Lillian 
Toyeee,  Shirley  La  Vaughn,  Howard  R.,  Doris  Lee, 
Thomas  Standley,  Beverly  Joan,  Hal  H.,  Donny  D.  , 


Larry  Lano,  James  Russell,  Edna  Mae,  and  Aleen 
Mae.  The  last  three  children  they  adopted,  and  raised 
with  their  family. 

"Dan"  Wellard  died  at  Pocatello,  Idaho  where 
he  was  also  buried. 

COMPILED  BY  .lOHN  ZWEIFEL 


WELLARD  FAMILY 


Dallas.  Donna.  "Mike".  Teresa  Wellard 
Helen.  &  Kent  Gauchav 

During  1879  and  1880  Alice  Louise 
Montgomery  was  a  hired  girl  working  in  a  cook 
house,  which  was  really  only  a  railroad  car,  in  the 
town  of  "Old  Beaver";  while  the  railroad  was  laying 
track  into  Montana. 

There,  Alice  Louise  met  James  Samuel 
Andrew  who  was  working  for  the  railroad  at  the  time. 
They  fell  in  love,  married,  and  James  Samuel  took  his 
bride  home  to  Hibbard,  close  to  Rexburg. 

Their  daughter,  Gertrude  Isabelle  Andrews 
was  born  November  30,  1894.  During  her  growing 
years,  her  parents  moved  to  Twin  Groves.  It  was 
there  she  met  John  William  Wellard,  whose  father  was 
the  Bishop  of  Twin  Groves  Ward.  He  was  born 
September  4,  1891,  at  Twin  Groves. 

Gertrude  and  John  were  married  December  4, 
1912  at  St.  Anthony.  While  still  living  at  Twin 
Groves,  they  were  blessed  with  five  children:  Elwin 
was  born  July  10,  1912  at  East  Wilford;  Velva 
Valentine,  born  February  14, 
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1915  East  Wilford;  Oral,  born  January,  1916,  Twin 
Groves;  Iris,  born  June  15,  1918,  Twin  Groves,  and 
Dallas,  born  January  20,  1921,  St.  Anthony. 

A  group  of  their  neighbors  decided  to  go  to 
Indian  Creek  and  homestead  some  land  there.  There 
was  also  work  to  be  found  at  the  Clark  and  Denning 
ranch  nearby  while  getting  established,  so  the  young 
family  decided  to  move.  John,  called  "Jack",  not  only 
worked  for  Clark  and  Denning  while  establishing  the 
homestead,  but  also  worked  for  Art  Leonardson  and 
Granny  Gauchay. 

The  only  water  on  the  homestead  was  hauled 
from  Indian  Creek,  up  the  dug  way,  for  their 
household  uses  and  for  their  garden.  During  the 
summer,  when  it  was  hot,  John  would  pitch  a  tent 
down  by  the  creek  and  the  family  stayed  there  during 
the  summer  months.  Winters,  John  and  Gertrude 
moved  the  family  down  from  the  dry  farm  to  a  small 
house  that  belonged  to  Granny  Gauchay  so  that  Elwin 
and  Velva  could  go  to  school.  The  children  really 
thought  that  was  a  treat. 

While  at  the  homestead  on  Indian  Creek, 
Elwin,  the  oldest  boy,  gathered  bum  lambs  and  paid 
for  them  by  doing  odd  jobs.  He  soon  had  twenty 
head. 

Kathryn  and  Steve  Green  were  really  good 
neighbors  to  the  Wellards.  Their  ranch  was  just 
below  the  Wellards  on  Indian  Creek.  Kathyrn,  so  the 
story  was  told  to  Velva,  was  a  mail-order  bride. 

The  winter  of  1922,  the  Wellards  rented  a 
house  that  was  located  where  the  Forest  Service 
warehouse  now  stands,  and  the  LDS  Church  was  just 
due  north.  In  the  spring  of  this  year,  another  daughter 
was  born  to  them.     Phylis  was  born  May  5,  1923. 

It  was  Saturday,  March  15,  1924,  when  a  part 
of  the  town  of  Dubois  was  burned.  At  that  time  the 
Wellards  had  rented  a  duplex  by  the  present  Waring 
Garage.  Part  of  it  was  used  for  a  business  operated 
by  a  shoemaker,  and  the  Wellards  lived  in  the  other 
side.  Velva  Wellard  Young  also  remembers  a  pool 
hall  close  by,  and  the  excitement  there  was  the  night 
of  the  Dubois  fire. 

The  summer  of  1924  was  the  dry  year  that 
drove  all  the  homesteaders  from  Indian  Creek.  Some 
went  back  to  Rexburg,  and  others  went  to  Howe  along 
with  the  Wellards.  There,  they  rented  farms  and 
settled  in  an  area  called  Bernice.  While  living  at 
Howe,  they  trailed  cattle  back  and  forth  through  Rattle 


Snake  Point  to  Button  Butte  at  Kilgore. 

The  Wellards  settled  at  Howe  on  one  of  the 
Wood's  places,  about  four  miles  east  of  the 
Bernice  store.   Later  they  moved  to  the  lower  Wood's 
place,  located  about  four  miles  west  of  Bernice. 

The  family  spent  fourteen  years  at  Howe 
where  the  rest  of  their  family  was  born,  including: 
Cleo  LuRue,  born  August  6,  1925;  Carol,  May  30, 
1931;  Juan-ita  Lucille,  September  8,  1933;  John 
Richard,  born  August  6,  1935;  and  they  also  lost  a 
baby,  stillborn,  November  8,  1927. 

The  Howe  community  didn't  lack  for 
entertainment  as  they  held  parties  in  each  others' 
homes.  Dietrich's  home  was  used  the  most  because  it 
was  larger. 

Eventually,  the  Wellard  family  went  together 
and  bought  a  piano  which  was  put  upstairs  above  the 
Bernice  store.  Clyde  Rock  played  the  piano.  Some  of 
the  people  that  Velva  remembers  are  the  Dietrichs, 
Rocks,  and  Henry  and  Ann  Stauffer.  The  Stauffer 
children  were  Warren,  "Jimmy"  (who  was  drowned), 
Walt,  Bill  and  Irma.  Mrs.  Snodgrass  was  Bud's 
teacher  and  her  maiden  name  was  Unity  Kyle.  Parr 
Long  operated  the  post  office. 

In  1938  the  drought  was  bad,  so  the  Wellards 
left  Lost  River  and  bought  a  place  at  Salem,  six  miles 
north  of  Rexburg  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Teton  River 
on  the  old  Luke  Laverty  homestead. 

Finally,  after  all  their  experience  in  farming 
where  water  was  a  scarce  item,  they  had  bought  land 
that  had  a  little  too  much.  Instead  of  drought,  they 
now  had  a  river  with  which  to  contend.  They  invested 
in  milk  cows  and,  after  the  spring  run  off,  they  had 
very  good  pasture  the  rest  of  the  year  with  little 
irrigating  to  be  done. 

This  was  John  and  Gertrude  Wellard 's  home 
until  they  died.  Gertrude  passed  away  on  February 
17,  1957,  at  the  age  of  63.  John  passed  away 
September  24,  1965,  at  the  age  of  74.  Both  are 
buried  in  the  Wilford  Cemetery. 

COMPILED  BY  DONfNA  WELLARD 
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"MIKE"  AND  TERESA  GAUCHAY  WELLARD 

flip 


"Mike"  &  Teresa 


The  memories  of  Medicine  Lxxlge  are  all 
good,  says  Teresa  Gauchay  Wellard;  even  memories 
of  the  cold  snowy  winters  are  pleasant.  My  brothers 
and  I  would  bundle  up  and  try  to  see  who  could  get  to 
the  front  gate  on  days  when  the  snow  was  blowing  so 
hard  you  could  hardly  see  the  front  gate.  There  was 
always  a  huge  snow  drift  in  our  front  yard  that  made 
that  really  difficult  at  times,  but  provided  good 
sledding  on  better  days,  as  did  harnessing  Big  Dog  up 
to  the  sleigh  and  going  up  and  down  the  lane  all 
afternoon. 

I,  Teresa,  was  born  November  19,  1955,  at 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  to  Waylett  N.  and  Helen  D. 
Maloney  Gauchay,  the  second  of  6  children.  The  first 
ten  years  of  my  life  were  spent  on  Medicine  Lodge  on 
what  is  now  a  part  of  the  Hoggan  ranch. 

I  remember  my  dad  hooking  up  a  team  of 
young  horses  one  winter  that  he  was  just  breaking. 
We  were  at  a  haystack  and  he  was  loading  hay  on  to 
the  sled  and  something  spooked  the  horses  and  off 
they  ran.  He  jumped  to  the  sled  and  tried  to  stop 
them,  and  they  swung  back,  throwing  him  from  the 
sled;  I  remember  seeing  him  land  on  his  stomach  and 
chest,  kinda  bouncing  off  the  snow  when  he  hit,  and 
my  mother  was  so  scared  because  of  his  heart 
condition.  I  also  remember  bringing  water  fi^om  the 
creek  in  the  winter  time  and  having  to  break  a  new 
hole  in  the  ice  everyday.  Sometimes  dad  would  hook 
the  sleigh  on  the  back  of  the  water  truck  and  pull  us 
home  on  it.   Other  outstanding  memories  of  Medicine 


lodge  are  going  to  the  sheep  camp  in  the  summertime. 
Pleasant  Valley  near  Spencer  was  always  my  favorite 
place  to  go.  We  would  always  try  to  catch  the 
chipmunks  there  and  never  did  too  well  at  that. 

I  remember  lambing  season  was  always  such 
a  busy  time  for  everyone.  We  counted  the  lambs  and 
fed  pellets  and  chopped  hay  to  the  sheep.  A  lot  of  the 
time  we  would  try  to  name  the  lambs.  The  black  ones 
were  always  the  favorite  of  everyone.  I  remember 
being  scared  of  the  bum  lambs  -  when  they  would  see 
you  coming,  they  would  run  over  you  trying  to  get  to 
the  bottles  of  warm  milk. 

Then  came  docking  time,  that  was  always  fun. 
We  tried  to  grab  the  lambs  by  the  hind  leg  but  they 
kicked  so  hard  you  would  think  your  arm  was  going 
to  come  out  of  the  socket.  I  recall  once  Paul  grabbed 
a  lamb  and  the  mother  ewe  was  right  near  him,  and 
she  bunted  at  him  and  he  went  rolling  right  into  the 
hay  feeding  trough.  We  all  had  a  big  laugh  at  that 
one. 

There  were  many  good  times  at  family  affairs 
like  that  which  were  indeed  family  affairs.  That  also 
included  branding  calves  and  bringing  home  the  new 
chickens  from  the  feed  store  in  the  spring. 

There  were  a  few  scary  times  I  recall  also. 
The  year  of  the  earthquake,  and  our  little  cot  swinging 
back  and  forth.  I  recall  a  time  that  all  of  us  were 
alone,  as  dad  was  up  with  the  sheep;  Grandma  Mable 
Gauchay  was  with  us,  and  the  dogs  and  chickens  and 
everything  were  very  upset  outside,  and  the  uneasy 
look  on  my  Grandmothers  and  Mother's  face. 
Grandma,  being  the  brave  woman  she  was,  went 
outside  to  turn  the  yard  light  on  and  then  we  could  see 
someone  taking  the  chickens  off  the  fence  where  they 
were  trying  to  roost.  We  learned  later  it  was  a  group 
of  high  school  kids  on  a  chickeree.  I  recall  my 
mother  watching  out  the  north  window  trying  to  see 
headlights,  waiting  for  dad  to  get  home  from  the 
sheep.  Sometimes  he  would  come  home  with  reports 
of  bear  in  the  sheep,  and  sometimes  it  was  reports  of 
the  sheep  herder  leaving  the  sheep,  or  anyway  looking 
for  them  in  the  Spencer  Bar.  Of  course  there  was  the 
year  our  new  lambing  shed  caught  on  fire.  We  were 
eating  Easter  dinner  with  the  Robinetts  and  other 
relatives,  and  Uncle  Virgil  Robinett  glanced  out  the 
window  to  see  smoke  coming  from  the  shed. 
Everyone  made  a  mad  scramble  for  the  door  and  the 
room  was  cleared  in  approximately  30  seconds.  There 
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was  no  serious  damage. 

On  January  10,  1965,  my  father  passed  away 
at  the  young  age  of  42.  After  his  death  my  mother 
sold  the  ranch  and  we  moved  to  Dubois  where  she 
resides  now.  There  I  finished  my  schooling.  I 
graduated  from  Clark  High  School  in  1974. 

Horses  were  always  a  great  interest  to  me.  I 
was  lucky  enough  to  be  Rodeo  Queen  twice,  once  at 
the  same  time  my  grandmother  Mabel  Gauchay  was 
Pioneer  Queen,  which  made  it  more  special  than 
before.   I  also  participated  in  4-H  and  horse  shows. 

On  October  13,  1973,  I  married  Michael 
Dallas  Wellard  at  Dubois. 

Michael  was  born  and  raised  in  and  around 
Rexburg,  Idaho. 

We  have  parented  7  children.  They  are  Nekol 
Ann,  Jennifer  D.,  Michelle  Lee,  Kristilynn,  Angela 
Melinda  and  a  set  of  twins,  Kerri  Donna  and  Terri 
Helen,  who  were  not  with  us  here  very  long.  They 
are  buried  in  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

We  have  lived  in  Dubois,  American  Falls, 
Rockland;  and  now  live  in  Shelley,  Idaho,  where  we 
are  raising  5  beautiful  girls. 

Some  individual  memories  I  have  of  each  of 
my  brothers  and  sister  include;  Kent  always  being  so 
grownup  carrying  me  in  the  wheel  barrow  because  I 
had  stepped  on  a  nail  out  in  the  barnyard;  and  having 
to  milk  the  cow  before  going  to  school  after  our  dad 
died.  Paul  falling  off  the  old  workhorse  (Spade) 
which  we  learned  to  ride  on  after  the  dog  bit  the  horse 
on  the  hind  leg,  and  falling  right  in  a  cow  pie.  We 
always  teased  him  that  that  is  where  his  blonde  hair 
came  from.  Jack  refusing  to  wear  clothes  let  alone 
shoes.  I  remember  seeing  him  running  around  in  the 
summer  time  in  nothing  but  his  underwear  and  the 
soles  on  the  bottom  of  his  bare  feet  were  as  tough  as 
any  shoes  he  could  have  worn.  Nancy  or  Melinda- 
stubbing  her  toe  on  the  step  where  we  had  just  built 
our  two  new  bedrooms  and  tearing  off  her  toenail-  that 
was  almost  as  serious  as  the  time  Jack  and  Paul  were 
throwing  chickens  off  the  loafing  shed  trying  to  get 
them  to  fly,  and  then  Jack  trying  it  and  breaking  his 
arm.  He  swears  to  this  day  he  was  pushed.  I 
remember  Aunt  Lois  Sullivan  coming  to  take  him  to 
the  hospital  in  Rexburg  to  get  it  set.  Tommy  pulling 
the  chickens  through  mud  puddles  with  the  sheep 
catcher  and  leading  our  horse  around  the  barn  yard  by 
the  hour.    He  was  only  4  years  old  at  the  time. 


COMPILED  BY  TERESA  GAUCHAY  WELLARD 


HOMER  AND  PATRICIA  "  PAT  "  WELLS 

It  was  a  cold  day  in  March  25,  1964,  and  the 
snow  was  as  high  as  the  car.  Our  family  of  four  had 
just  arrived  in  Mud  Lake  from  Wenatchee, 
Washington.  We  had  come  to  this  country  to  help  my 
father,  Henry  Landgren,  to  farm.  Our  family 
consisted  of  Teresa,  who  was  only  2  months  old,  and 
Marty,  who  was  almost  3  years  old.  Homer  and  I  had 
come  to  help  my  dad  farm  a  homestead  that  had  been 
my  grandfather's  since  1914. 

We  farmed  there  with  my  dad  on  some  rented 
land  for  5  years.  At  that  time,  when  money  wasn't 
very  plentiful,  Homer  was  offered  a  job  at  the  U.S. 
Sheep  Experiment  Station  to  work  part  time,  helping 
during 


Homer.  "Pat".  &  Family 

lambing,  shearing,  sale,  etc.  as  needed.  This  began  in 
1967.  In  1969,  after  working  part  time  for  2  years, 
"Ken"  Frederiksen  offered  Homer  the  job  of  raising 
orphan  lambs.  Fourteen  years  went  by  with  the 
orphans  and  then  the  opportunity  came  for  Homer  to 
do  the  feeding  and  special  mixing  of  all  the  feed 
projects  on  the  Station.  The  years  have  rolled  by  and 
now  its  several  years  later.  We  are  still  living  at  the 
U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station.  "Marty"  has  been 
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married  almost  eight  years,  and  Teresa  will  be  taking 
that  step  in  September  of  1990. 

While  living  at  the  Sheep  Station,  our  family 
was  active  in  sports  -  timing  basketball  games  or 
running  chains  at  the  football  games,  while  watching 
"Marty"  and  Teresa  participate;  4-H  was  another  big 
factor  in  their  young  lives,  as  well  as  the  Make  It 
Yourself  With  Wool  contest.  "Marty"  now  lives  in 
Alexandria,  Lxmisiana,  where  he  works  for  the  city, 
and  Teresa  is  living  in  Boise,  where  she  recently 
graduated  from  BSU  the  second  time,  with  an 
associates  degree  in  Radiology  and  a  BS  in  Biology. 
She  is  currently  involved  with  cancer  research.  Since 
graduation,  Teresa  has  also  married. 

Homer  and  I  are  still  working  for  the 
University  of  Idaho  at  the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment 
Station.  This  will  be  our  home  until  we  retire.  The 
years  have  gone  by  very  fast  and  retirement 
approaches  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

COMPILED  BY  "PAT"  WELLS 


HARRY  A.  WEST 

Yes,  I,  Harry  West,  could  tell  you  a  story  of 
our  homestead  life  at  Winsper.  I  remember  those 
days  well,  even  though  I  am  83  years  old  now  (1979). 
Other 


Harry  West.  Parrel  Fulwider 

brothers  and  sisters  in  our  family  were:  "Bill", 
"Ben",  George  E.  and  Sarah  West;  sister  and  brother- 
in-law,    "Art"    and    Alta    Rose,    were    also    early 


homesteaders  of  Winsper. 

My  brother,  Bert  West,  Gus  Newman  and  Bob 
Henderson,  farmers  from  Spokane,  Washington,  were 
the  first  to  come  to  Dubois  to  homestead  at  Winsper. 

After  they  had  arrived  at  Winsper,  Bert  wrote 
a  glowing  letter  to  us,  his  brothers  and  sister  and 
families,  telling  about  all  the  free  land  we  could  get 
there  under  the  Dubois  Irrigation  Project—so  the  rest 
of  us  all  packed  up  and  left  Tacoma,  Washington,  for 
the  sage  brush  flats.  This  also  included  Dave 
Brantner.    I,  at  the  time  was  in  my  early  twenties. 

Most  of  these  adventures  are  passed  on  now. 
The  only  ones  left  are  myself,  and  children,  my  sisters 
daughters  and  Brantners  daughter. 

Bratners  also  had  a  son  they  lost  when  he  fell 
in  a  cistern  and  drowned,  while  at  Winsper.  He  was 
buried  in  the  Dubois  cemetery. 

When  I  arrived  at  this  promised  land,  the  only 
section  left  was  east  of  Blue  Creek,  which  I  filed  on. 
It  didn't  take  long  to  see  you  couldn't  raise  any  crops 
without  water. 

We  worked  hard  to  figure  out  how  to  dig  our 
own  cisterns  by  hand  with  shovels,  to  cut  and  haul 
logs  from  the  mountains,  to  cut  junipers  from  back  of 
Lidys,  and  sage  brush  from  the  sinks  of  Medicine 
Lodge  to  burn  for  cooking  and  heating  to  last  through 
the  hard  winters.  My  brother,  Bill,  and  I  built  our  log 
house  across  the  line;  he  had  1/2  and  I  had  1/2.  We 
ate  on  one  end  and  slept  on  the  other.  Our  cabin  had 
a  dirt  roof,  a  door  on  my  end,  and  one  on  his  end. 
We  got  our  water  from  Blue  Creek. 

When  sage  hens  came  down  out  of  the  hills, 
they  came  in  flocks,  one  sitting  on  every  sagebrush. 
We'd  get  2  a  day,  clean  them  out  and  hang  them  up 
on  nails  along  the  eaves,  as  well  as  the  jacks.  We'd 
bring  them  in  to  thaw  out  and  skin  them.  We  got  to 
where  if  the  meat  didn't  taste  like  sage  it  wasn't  good. 

In  the  early  spring  we'd  have  rabbit  drives. 
Then  there  were  the  dances  at  the  school  house  in  the 
winter  for  entertainment. 

After  a  few  years  of  many  hardships,  we,  one 
by  one,  all  drifted  away  after  proving  up  on  our 
Homesteads.  Some  worked  on  Medicine  Lodge.  I 
went  to  work  for  Wood  Live  Stock  Company.  In  the 
meantime,  my  brother,  George,  and  I  were  called  into 
the  army,  going  to  France  and  fighting  through  the 
Argonne  battle.    When  we  arrived  back  home,  I 
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enlisted  in  the  Air  Force  again,  but  George  West  went 
to  work  for  "Al"  Colson.  The  time  we  spent  in  the 
service  counted  towards  our  time  of  proving  up  on  our 
homesteads. 

We  helped  to  vote  in  the  Clark  County  split 
from  Fremont  County.  A  man  by  the  name  of 
Buttons,  who  ran  the  newspaper  in  Dubois,  was  a  ring 

leader. 

One  thing  I'll  always  remember  is  seeing  those 

mirages  to  the  south  of  Winsper  on  a  hot  day. 

At  times  there  were  wagons  that  would  stop  at 
Blue  Creek  at  night.  We'd  get  there  early  in  the 
morning  to  watch  the  skinner  hitch  up  a  dozen  mules. 
He'd  drive  with  a  jerk  line  and  had  a  box  of  rocks  on 
the  seat  to  use  on  the  leaders.  The  road  to  Small  was 
deep  in  dust.  When  the  wind  blew  you  could  see  those 
old  wagons  for  miles.  I  had  read  about  the  20  mule 
team  Borax.  Those  ore  wagons  came  from  Nicolia,  or 
Gil  more,  I  heard. 

"Bill",  "Ben"  and  my  mother  finally  moved  to 
Caldwell  and  bought  a  place.  When  I  came  back  to 
Dubois  to  prove  up  on  my  ground,  my  sister  was 
working  for  Carl  and  Art  Leonardson.  I  put  up  hay 
for  them,  then  went  back  to  Caldwell.  My  sister  and 
husband,  Art  Ross  went  back  to  Kansas  with  Gus 
Newman;  the  Wests  all  wound  up  in  Boise  Valley,  and 
Dave  Brantner  went  back  to  Tacoma. 

My  wife  and  I  went  to  Yellowstone  Park  in 
1954--came  back  through  by  Henrys  Lake  to  Kilgore, 
and  into  Spencer.  All  Wood  Live  Stock  buildings 
were  burned  up.  We  drove  to  Dubois;  we  had  heard 
my  old  boss  I  worked  for  with  the  Wood  Live  Stock 
Company  was  living  there.  He  was  then  the  Clark 
County  Sheriff  Sid  Close.  Then  I  learned  he  had  just 
passed  away.  We  drove  on  the  black  top  and  went  by 
dad  Lanes  old  homestead,  in  the  sinks  of  the  Lodge, 
along  north  side  of  my  160  homestead  to  Lidy  Hot 
Springs.  Not  a  house,  farm  or  fence  could  be  seen. 
Now  they  have  to  pump  water  in  these  areas  from 
deep  wells;  we  dug  10-15  foot  cisterns  with  whatever 
we  could  in  the  old  days.  Then  we  managed  to  put  in 
cement  walls.  A  top  had  to  be  made  to  keep  on  top  to 
keep  the  varmits  out  of  them.  When  we  left  there 
were  a  lot  of  those  old  cisterns  left  open  throughout 
the  desert,  I'm  sure. 

I  could  tell  a  lot  of  little  things  about  the  life 
we  led  in  this  valley,  like  the  blizzards  blowing  a 
bucket  of  snow  through  a  keyhole;  and  how  all  the 


houses  were  built  east  and  west,  and  the  snow  blew 
right  under  the  shingles. 

I  now  have  arthritis  in  my  hands  and 
shoulders,  and  I  am  sure  this  much  of  my  story  will 
be  hard  for  you  to  read. 

I  was  surprised  to  hear  from  Harriet  Winsper 
Shenton  and  Allen  Fullwider,  asking  me  to  write  down 
some  of  my  memories  of  the  "old  days",  but  I 
appreciated  hearing  from  old  friends.  They  were  hard 
times;  remember  Harriet,  all  the  jack  rabbits  and  sage 
hens  we  had  on  our  dinner  tables.  I  remember  how 
the  rabbits  ate  our  crops. 

Our  daughter  now  lives  across  the  street  from 
us,  and  we  have  two  boys  also,  one  in  Portland  and 
the  other  in  Mississippi;  he  is  a  pastor  of  a  Baptist 
Church.  I  have  two  grandkids  and  five  great  grand 
kids.  The  wife  retired  from  NW  Bell  at  Portland,  and 
I  retired  from  Boilermakers,  where  I  was  an  Electric 
Welder  in  the  shipyard  at  Portland. 

We  appreciated  hearing  from  Harry,  but  were 
informed  that  he  too  has  since  passed  away  prior  to 
1984,  in  Cottonwood,  California,  according  to  his 
daughter-in-law,  Carolyn  West  of  Independence, 
Missouri. 
COMPILED  BY  H.A.  WEST/1979 


HUGH  WHITNEY 
FOR  DINNER 

In  the  summer  of  1917,  a  man  dressed  in  a 
black  shirt  and  trousers  rode  a  horse  up  to  our  dugout 
cabin  door,  the  Theodore  and  Mary  Waters  Barzee 
cabin  on  upper  Birch  Creek,  and  requested  a  fresh 
horse  and  dinner.  He  appeared  very  nervous  and 
walked  back  and  forth  in  front  of  the  cabin  twirling  a 
pistol  on  his  finger,  watching  nervously  in  both 
directions  while  I  cooked  some  dinner  for  him.  We 
did  not  have  a  saddle  horse,  and  the  team  was  not 
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broke  to  ride.  I  told  him  where  the  grain  was.  He 
got  the  oats  himself  and  ted  them  to  his  horse  from  his 
black  stetson  hat. 

As  soon  as  he  had  eaten  he  thanked  me  for 
the  dinner  and  for  the  oats,  and  rode  north  towards 
Gilmore.  I  wondered  who  he  was,  but  was  too 
frightened  to  say  anything  more  than  necessary  to  him. 

Months  later  he  came  back  and  asked  if  I  was 
scared  when  he  stopped  before.  I  told  him  that  I 
certainly  was.  He  told  me  that  I  wasn't  half  as  scared 
as  he  was,  because  a  sheriff's  posse  was  after  him  and 
not  far  behind.  He  then  asked  if  I  knew  who  he  was. 
I  told  him,  "No,  Sir."  "Do  you  know  who  I  am 
now?"  I  told  him  "Yes,  Sir."  Some  time  after  his 
first  trip  through  the  Birch  Creek  Valley,  I  was  told 
that  the  visitor  was  Hugh  Whitney.  About  a  year  later 
I  received  a  postal  money  order  for  $75.00  signed, 
"From  a  Friend."  That  money  saved  our  homestead 
from  being  sold  for  taxes. 

COMPILED  BY  GEORGEANNA  BARZEE  MITCHELL 


GEORGE  H.  AND  FA  YE  MARIE 
ELLIS  WHITTAKER 


Fave  &  George 


George  H.  and  Faye  Marie  Ellis  Whittaker 
moved  to  the  Medicine  Lodge  Canyon  cattle  ranch  in 
1965,  where  they  bought  the  Ellis  Medicine  Lodge 
ranches  from  her  parents,  Russell  and  Vida  Ellis. 

George  was  born  May  1,  1918,  in 
Circlesville,    Utah,    the   son   of  John   and   Caroline 


Rosalia  Peterson.  Her  family  had  come  from 
Denmark  and  one  of  George's  Peterson  ancestors  was 
one  of  the  early  leaders  in  the  Mormon  Church 
attaining  the  office  of  a  Bishop. 

Faye  was  born  May  19,  1920,  in  the  ranch 
house  on  Big  Timber  Creek,  near  Leadore,  Idaho. 
Both  she  and  her  brother  were  born  to  Russell  and 
Vida  in  Leadore,  Russell  and  Vida  moved  about  to 
several  ranches  for  a  short  period  of  time  in  the  early 
1920s,  even  back  to  Medicine  Lodge  for  one  winter. 
They  moved  to  Gilmore  in  1923. 

Faye  went  to  grade  school  through  the  seventh 
grade  in  Gilmore.  Her  eighth  grade  and  high  school 
years  were  passed  in  Leadore.  After  high  school,  she 
attended  the  University  of  Idaho  in  Moscow  for  a 
period  of  time. 

Having  never  lived  on  a  ranch  since  she  was 
old  enough  to  remember,  Faye  was  fascinated  by  the 
beautiful  ranch  of  the  Whittakers  beyond  Bid 
Eightmile  in  Lemhi  County.  Opal  Whittaker  was  one 
of  her  favorite  friends  and  Faye  often  spent  the 
weekend  with  her  and  her  sisters  at  their  ranch. 
Another  interest  soon  developed  and  that  was  their 
brother,  George. 

The  courtship  between  George  and  Faye  began 
after  Fay  returned  from  the  University.  They  were 
married  in  Dillon,  Montana,  October  23,  1941.  Their 
first  home  was  a  refinished  two  room  house  that  had 
originally  been  a  school  house  on  the  Whittaker 
Ranch.  After  nearly  two  years,  George  and  Faye 
bought  their  own  ranch  five  miles  west  of  Leadore. 
They  lived  there  until  they  sold  out  and  moved  to 
Medicine  Lodge. 

Shortly  after  they  made  the  move  to  Medicine 
Lodge,  Faye  began  working  for  the  Targhee  Forest 
Service  in  Dubois  as  a  clerk-typist  and  then  as  a 
resource  clerk. 

People  perceive  things  in  a  different  manner. 
Most  people  who  enter  the  box  canyon  of  the 
Medicine  Lodge  are  astounded  by  the  beauty  of  the 
Whittaker  ranch,  which  is  now  in  its  third  generation 
of  Ellis  ownership.  It  was  so  named  as  one  of  the  few 
Clark  County  "Century  Farms"  during  the  1990 
Centennial  year.  Faye  has  a  soft  spot  in  her  heart  for 
the  flatlands  she  knew  in  the  Gilmore-Leadore  area. 

She  loves  living  things  and  carried  that 
concept  to  a  great  extent.  She  consistently  keeps  many 
cats,  and  George  keeps  the  dogs  limited  to  two. 
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Music  and  literature  are  Faye's  favorite  art 
forms  and  she  plays  the  piano  rather  well.  This  was 
of  service  to  her  while  she  was  teaching  in  Leadore. 

Although  not  belonging  to  any  organized 
branch  of  Christian  Church,  her  leanings  are 
Episcopal,  as  was  her  father's  before  her.  Her  real 
interest  is  in  membership  in  the  Order  of  Eastern  Star. 
Fay  has  been  through  the  chairs  of  this  order  and 
served  as  Worthy  Matron  two  consecutive  terms,  and 
has  been  the  secretary  of  the  Order  since  1975  in 

Dubois. 

Faye  is  ambivalent  about  politics.  Her  father 
was  prominent  and  active  in  Democratic  politics  in 
Clark  County  and  in  Idaho,  statewide.  George  is  an 
active  Democrat  in  a  generally  conceded  Republican 
turf-Clark  County.  He  is  County  Commissioner  for 
Clark  County,  from  which  he  retired  from  office  in 

1992. 

George  and  Faye  have  one  child:  Carol  Faye 
Whittaker  who  married  Edward  Zaback  December  7, 
1964.  Carol  and  Edward  reside  in  the  Catskill 
Mountains  of  New  York  State  with  their  three 
children.  Jodi  Ann,  born  January  25,  1965;  Lori  Lin, 
July  22,  1966,  and  Ted  Jo  June  3,  1969. 

COMPILED  BY  FAY  ELLIS  WHITTAKER 


EDWIN  M.  WHITZEL 

Edwin  M.  Whitzel,  a  singleman,  came  to  live 
in  Dubois  in  the  early  1900's  after  having  spent  a 
short  time  in  a  hospital  in  Idaho  Falls.  He  worked  as 
a  handyman  for  sometime,  doing  various  chores  for 
people  around  town. 

He  later  served  as  postmaster  in  Dubois,  a 
venture  which  resulted  in  a  short  prison  sentence  for 
Ed.  Most  of  Ed's  prison  term  was  in  Soda  Springs, 
Idaho,  the  area  county  seat  at  that  time. 

Ed  returned  to  Dubois  and  served  as  Deputy 
Auditor,  Recorder  and  Clerk  of  the  District  Court 
under  George  B.  Allen  during  the  late  1920's.  He 
also  did  some  work  on  title  abstracts.  Ed  also  sang 
bass  in  a  local  mixed  quartet  and  in  a  church  choir. 

One  time,  he  and  a  friend,  Carl  F. 
Leonardson,  drove  to  Birch  Creek  and  caught  a  mess 
of  trout  which  they  presented  to  President  Warren 


Harding  when  the  presidential  train  stopped  briefly  in 

Dubois. 

Ed  Whitzel  died  in  a  local  hotel  of  causes 
incident  to  old  age.  He  had  never  married,  and--so 
far  as  is  known--had  few,  if  any,  relatives. 

COMPILED  BY  C.  F.  LEONARDSON 


HELMET  L.  WIESE 


H.L.  Wiese 

I  began  working  for  The  Wood  Live  Stock 
Company  in  1928  at  the  age  of  17.  I  worked  for 
Charlie  Paige  on  the  Cline  Ranch.  They  put  me  to 
work  on  the  woodpile.  They  always  start  you  out  that 
way  to  see  if  you  are  a  good  worker  and  if  you  can 
stay  with  a  job  all  day. 

After  that,  I  was  given  the  job  of  chore-boy. 
I  stayed  at  home  nights  and  got  up  at  quarter  to  four 
in  the  morning  and  walked  half  a  mile  to  the  Cline 
Ranch.  I  built  the  fires  for  the  cook,  milked  five 
cows,  fed  the  pigs,  and  planted  and  took  care  of  the 
garden. 

The  next  spring  I  graduated  from  chore-boy  to 
general  hand.  Mr.  Ed  Smour  and  I  spent  six  weeks 
fanning  grain.  We  turned  the  fanning  mill  by  hand. 
Then  we  cleaned  out  two  long  sheep  sheds.  We 
hauled  the  manure  to  wherever  the  irrigators  wanted 
it  for  dikes  or  low  places  and  in  handy  piles  for 
closing  off  water  turn-out  on  lands. 
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Bill  Stowers 
Montana  WLS  Ranch 

After  that  summer  of  haying,  and  the  fall 
harvest  was  done  and  winter  set  in,  I  freighted  logs 
and  posts  for  corral  poles  from  Pine  Creek  in  the 
Swan  Valley  area.  1  would  leave  the  Cline  Ranch 
with  team  and  sleigh,  grub  and  bed  roll,  and  go  to 
Poplar.  There  I  would  spend  the  night  at  Bert 
Byington's.  The  next  day  I  would  go  to  the  Blue 
Lantern  dance  hall.  It  was  near  the  Pine  Creek 
bridge.  There  was  a  cabin  there  that  I  stayed  in.  It 
would  take  me  two  days  to  get  out  my  load  and  two 
more  days  to  get  home  with  it.   I  made  a  trip  a  week. 

On  one  of  those  trips.  Gene  Byington  went 
with  me  for  a  load  of  wood  for  himself.  On  our  way 
home,  about  the  time  we  got  to  Swan  Valley,  a  bad 
storm  came  up.  Someone  at  Swan  Valley  gave  Gene 
a  little  puppy.  Going  up  the  Conant  Valley  dugway, 
the  puppy  fell  off  Gene's  load  of  wood.  It  was  dark 
by  then  and  we  couldn't  fmd  him.  At  the  top  of 
Granite  we  came  into  a  terrible  blizzard.  We  found  a 
house  where  we  could  sleep  in  the  chicken  coop  and 
tie  the  horses  up  behind  the  barn.  This  we  did  and 
had  a  supper  of  bread,  butter,  fruit  and  milk  that  we 
had  with  us.  The  next  morning  we  went  back  down 
the  dug  way  and  found  the  pup.  He  had  beaten  a  path 
up  and  down  the  road  for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 


feet  trying  to  keep  warm  or  fmd  someone.    He  was  a 
cute  little  feller  and  so  glad  to  see  us! 

The  blizzard  had  ended  towards  morning,  but 
when  we  finally  started  on  our  way  home,  the  snow 
was  so  deep  and  drifted,  we  had  to  take  turns  breaking 
road.  Gene  was  in  the  lead  and  he  got  stuck  and 
pulled  the  bobs  running  gear  out  from  under  his  load. 
We  decided  if  we  were  ever  going  to  make  it  to  the 
valley  we  would  have  to  put  both  teams  of  horses  on 
Gene's  bobs.  We  did  this,  loading  all  our  stuff, 
including  the  pup,  on  the  bobs  and  leaving  the  loads  of 
wood.    We  headed  for  Poplar,  getting  there  about 


Selma  Wiese.  "Bud"  Page.  Mrs.  Charles 

Page.  Esther  Rice.  Charles  Page. 

Ethel  Page.  H.  Wiese 

sundown.  It  was  terribly  cold.  A  few  days  later  I 
went  back  with  four  head  of  horses  and  got  the  load  of 
poles. 

Helmet  was  born  October  10,  1911,  in 
Kanaranzi,  Minnesota,  to  Herman  Jules  and  Anna 
Minna  Loyall  Wiese.  Five  years  later  his  family 
moved  to  the  Rigby  area. 

He  married  Esther  Lucille  Rice  in  1932  in 
Ririe.  They  later  farmed  in  Ririe  until  1940,  when 
they  moved  to  the  Pinecreek  Bench  area.  In  1946, 
they  moved  to  Swan  Valley,  where  they  still  live  as  of 
1991.    He  retired  from  farming  in  1976. 

His  hobby  has  been  building  snowplanes, 
which  developed  into  a  business.  He  also  built 
airboats  and  worked  as  a  snowmobile  dealer,  was  one 
of  the  first  builders  and  owners  of  the  Pine  Basin  Ski 
Hill.  He  help  organize  the  Pine  Bay  Boat  Club  at 
Palisades.  He  and  his  wife  enjoy  raising  and  showing 
Missouri  fox  trotter  horses. 
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Their  children  include:  Gary  Wiese,  American 
Falls  Lynn  Wiese,  Brigham  City,  Utah,  Boyd  Wiese, 
Ucon,  Joanne  Ward,  Idaho  Falls  and  Barbara  Poole, 
Swan' Valley.  They  have  15  grandchildren  and  6 
great-grandchildren. 

He  was  honored  by  his  family  on  his  80th 
birthday  in  October,  1991. 

rOMPlLED  BY  HElJViET  L.  WIESE/POST  REGISTER 


BEN  &  ELDA  WILDING  FAMILY 


"Ben"  &  Elda 

Grandpa  Ben  Wilding  and  Uncle  Arnold,  as 
young  boys,  were  in  pursuit  of  a  pig.  This  time  it 
was  a  sow.  The  boys  were  sneaking  up  and  this  time 
grandpa  thought  he  could  sit  down  and  hold  her.  Just 
as  grandpa  made  a  lunge  for  her,  she  turned  around 
and  they  knocked  heads  together.  Arnold  took  off 
after  her,  but  it  wasn't  long  before  he  realized  that 
grandpa  wasn't  coming.    Grandpa  was  out  cold. 

Grandpa  was  born  January  24,  1914,  at 
Rexburg,  the  son  of  George  David  and  Florence  Hill 
Wilding. 

In  1928  the  Wilding  family  moved  to 
Medicine  Lodge  where  they  continued  to  farm.  He 
graduated  from  the  eighth  grade  at  Medicine  Lodge. 
While  attending  school  one  of  Ben's  duties  was 
driving  the  school  wagon  which  had  an  old  camp  stove 
to  keep  the  kids  warm. 

When  "Ben"  arrived  at  Medicine  Lodge,  he 
didn't  go  unnoticed.  All  the  girls  realized  he  was 
quite  g(Kxl  looking,  one  of  the  girls  being  Elda 
Zweifel,  104  lbs-5'2"  sandy  blond  hair,  and  sparkling 


blue  eyes.    However,  she  didn't  go  unnoticed  either. 

It  was  popular  in  the  1930's  to  have  a 
chickeree.  I  had  to  ask  what  a  chickeree  was,  so  you 
would  know,  it's  where  you  steal  chickens,  have  a  big 
cookout  and  eat  them.  Elda  had  a  different  boy  friend 
at  that  time  and  she  was  at  the  chickeree  with  him. 
She  happened  to  have  a  walnut  in  her  pocket.  When 
they  drove  up  she  noticed  that  handsome  Ben  Wilding 
was  talking  with  his  back  toward  her.  She  reached  in 
her  pocket  and  pulled  out  the  walnut  to  throw  it  at 
him.  It  hit  grandpa  in  the  back  of  the  neck.  He 
turned  and  teasingly  said,  "who  threw  that,"  and 
promptly  marched  over  and  kissed  grandma,  who  was 
still  sitting  in  the  car  with  her  boyfriend.  I  guess  she 
could  say  he  had  courage.  Grandma  politely  finished 
her  date  with  the  other  guy,  but  from  that  point  on 
grandma  and  grandpa  was  the  sparkle  in  each  others 
eyes. 

Grandpa  and  his  brother,  Arnold,  were  great 
companions  and  they  pooled  their  money  together  to 
take  out  the  two  Zweifel  girls,  Elda  and  Mary. 
Grandpa  loved  grandma  and  he  worked  hard  and  long 
to  save  money  so  they  could  get  married. 

He  had  a  part  in  building  the  Pleasant  Valley 
Bridge  and  working  on  the  road  between  Dubois  and 
Spencer.  He  saved  $90.00,  which  was  quite  a  bit  of 
money  back  in  those  days. 

He  and  grandma  then  traveled  to  Salt  Lake 
City  to  the  LDS  temple  and  were  sealed  Nov.  6, 
1933.  They  spent  1  year  at  Medicine  Lodge,  then 
moved  to  Rexburg  and  continued  to  farm  around  that 
area  for  several  years. 

Married  life  brought  lots  of  early  mornings 
and  late  nights.  Grandma  and  grandpa  worked  very 
hard  and  were  very  happy.  They  were  soon  blessed 
with  their  first  baby  girl.  They  named  her  Deloris 
Elda;  Grandpa  was  very  happy  and  proud. 

He  continued  to  farm  around  Rexburg  and 
Rigby.  He  did  custom  haying  and  worked  with 
potatoes  and  did  some  hay  and  grain  farming.  His 
hard  work  provided  a  good  living  for  his  family  and 
grandma  helped  out  by  selling  raspberries  and 
strawberries. 

Three  years  passed  by  after  Deloris 's  birth  and 
another  sweet  girl  was  born.  They  named  her  Faye 
Linda;  Grandpa's  joy  was  now  doubled. 

He  and  grandma  sold  their  home  and  moved 
to  Labell.    He  was  still  busy  farming,  but  never  too 
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busy  for  his  family. 

Although  he  was  very  busy  he  was  a  devoted 
church  member  and  at  this  time  he  was  the  Elder 
Quorum  President.  He  loved  and  enjoyed  teaching 
and  helping  the  other  church  members;  no  matter  how 
tired  or  busy  he  was,  he  always  had  time  to  help  his 
fellow  man. 

Five  years  passed  and  along  came  a  bouncing 
boy,  Cleo  Ben.  Grandpa  stood  ever  so  tall  with  his 
new  son.  He  loved  his  little  family  and  he  worked 
ever  so  hard  to  provide  well  for  them. 

The  family  transportation  was  a  military  army 
truck,  which  grandpa  bought  after  the  war. 

In  1946  they  packed  up  their  army  truck  and 
moved  to  the  Reno  ranch.  Grandpa  leased  100  acres 
to  start  with  and  then  he  was  able  to  lease  some  more 
land.  He  loved  to  work  in  the  timber.  He  got  his  own 
timber  and  started  a  sawmill.  He  was  around  this 
same  area  for  41  years  and  raised  his  children  and 
grew  together  with  his  wife.  He  believed  in  getting 
the  work  done  and  then  having  a  good  time. 

He  especially  liked  fishing  and  hunting  and 
participating  in  many  fun  activities  with  his  family. 
He  taught  his  children  to  work  hard  and  then  he 
rewarded  them  with  an  activity.  His  children  grew  and 
married,  and  Grandpa's  joy  increased  with  every 
grandchild.  He  loved  grandchildren  and  he  provided 
much  laughter  and  time  for  them.  He  was  quite  the 
entertainer.  He  braved  the  Monida  Pass  in  winter 
storms  to  get  the  family  together  at  Christmas.  He 
provided  a  warm  lamp  and  loving  arms  for  all  his 
friends.  He  helped  them  to  know  they  were  special. 
He  encouraged  those  around  him  and  showered  them 
with  his  loving  laugh  and  smiles.  His  door  was  open 
all  the  time  for  them,  and  his  brother  and  sisters  spent 
many  joyful  weekends  remembering  the  memories  of 
their  youth  and  enjoying  fishing  trips  here  and  there. 

Grandpa  had  great  respect  for  his  deceased 
mother  and  father  and  for  his  brothers  and  sisters. 
Grandma  was  always  the  apple  of  his  eye  and  through 
all  their  many  trials  and  tribulations  their  love 
remained  strong.    They  had  many  joyful  years. 

Grandpa  was  a  wonderful  husband,  father  and 
grandpa  and  most  of  all  a  wonderful  friend. 

He  passed  away  June  17,  1987,  and  was  put 
to  rest  at  the  West  Jefferson  cemetery. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  and  grandma  had 
12  grand  children  and  14  great  grandchildren. 


He  was  preceded  in  death  by  2  sisters  and  2 
brothers. 

COMPILED  BY  GRANfPDAUGHTER.TAlMMI 
STODDARD  CUSHMAN 


WALLACE  WALTER  WILDING 


1 


Francis  Colson.  Wallace  Wilding, 
Daniel  Thomas 

Wallace  Walter  Wilding's  childhood  on 
Medicine  Lodge  was  hard,  but  he  remembers  it 
fondly.  One  of  nine  children  born  to  George  David 
and  Florence  Hill  Wilding,  Wallace  was  born  in 
Rexburg  on  January  16,  1916.  His  brothers  and 
sisters  were  Florence  Luella,  Ida  Hill,  George  Harry, 
David  De Wayne,  Arnold  Lever,  Benjamin  Rawlins, 
Sarah  Phyllis  and  Donald  Ralph.  All  lived  in  Clark 
County,  except  for  George  Harry. 

Wallace's  family  moved  to  Medicine  Lodge  in 
the  spring  of  1928  or  1929  and  Wallace  left  around 
1935,  also  in  the  spring.  Wallace  went  to  school  at 
Medicine  Lodge,  where  he  graduated  from  the  8th 
grade,  then  he  went  on  to  two  years  of  high  school. 
Travel  to  school  was  by  covered  wagon  or  covered 
bob  sleigh.  Some  of  his  teachers  on  Medicine  Lodge 
were  Miss  Murray,  Mr,  Kosebud  and  "Fred"  Libsey. 
Wallace  played  basketball  and  baseball  and  remembers 
spelling  bees  and  holiday  programs.  He  and  his 
friends  went  fishing  a  lot  at  Indian  Creek  and  had  to 
pass  the  school  on  their  way. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  there  was  a  big 
celebration    at    Lidy    Hot    Springs    and    Wallace 
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remembers  seeing  a  plane  land  and  take  off  during 

these  festivities. 

A  neighbor,  "Al"  Colson,  had  a  hand-crank 
type  telephone,  but  modern  conveniences  were  rare. 
Wallace's  family  had  a  wood  cookstove  for  which 
weH)d  was  hauled  from  the  mountains  between  Birch 
Creek  and  Crooked  Creek-Snaky  Canyon.  There  was 
no  water,  and  no  bathroom,  in  the  house  during  the 
time  Wallace  lived  there. 

Groceries  were  obtained  in  Dubois,  although 
the  family  had  a  good  garden,  sheep,  cows,  pigs, 
chickens  and  horses  on  the  ranch.  There  was  also  a 
post  office  and  store  at  Small  and  a  post  office  and 
store  at  Winsper.  Wallace  liked  horses  and  rode 

a  lot.  He  swam  at  Lidys  and  in  the  creek,  and  he 
went  to  rodeos  and  dances.  He  worked  hard  on  the 
farm  and  had  lots  of  responsibilities  since  his  mother 
had  died  before  the  family  moved  there.  He  fed  the 
animals,  milked  cows,  washed  dishes,  separated  milk, 
stacked  hay  and  thrashed  grain.  His  first  paying  job 
was  at  12  or  13,  baby-sitting  for  George  Thomas  and 
doing  chores  for  Reese  Thomas. 

Wallace  remembers  one  winter  when  it  got  50 
below.  Livestock  froze,  the  furnace  in  the  school 
froze  and  school  was  out  for  a  week,  and  even  the 
creek  froze  and  flooded.  Wallace      was      a 

member  of  the  LDS  church  and  attended  the  Beaver 
Creek  Branch  in  Dubois,  travelling  by  car.  He  was  a 
deacon  and  a  teacher. 

In  later  years,  Wallace  worked  on  a  road  from 
Medicine  Lodge  to  Lidys  and  on  the  first  oiled  road 
from  Dubois  north.  He  also  helped  with  the  first 
bridge  built  over  Pleasant  Valley.  The  Wilding 

family  had  long  made  their  living  by  farming  and 
ranching,  but  they  lost  the  farm  during  the  depression. 
It  was  a  hard  loss  for  the  entire  family. 

Wallace  met  Hannah  Pearl  Fullmer  in 
Rexburg,  through  an  introduction  by  a  friend,  at  a 
24th  of  July  celebration.  They  were  married  in  Salt 
Lake  City  on  December  7,  1937.  They  made  their 
first  home  in  Rexburg,  two  miles  north  of  the 
courthouse. 

Wallace  and  Hannah's  children  are  Wallace 
Charles,  born  September  6,  1938,  now  of  Pocatello; 
Wayne  Blair,  born  May  31,  1941,  now  of  Blackfoot; 
Patricia  Ellen,  born  June  22,  1945,  now  of  Bountiful ,' 
Utah;  Brenda  Pearl,  born  September  13,  1947,  of 
Terreton;  Darwin  Lee,  born  October   10,    1948,  of 


Pocatello;  Rhonda  Lue,  born  August  27,  1953,  of 
Cardston,  Alberta,  Canada;  and  Glade  DeMar,  born 
May  15,  1956,  Logan,  Utah. 

Wallace  has  been  a  businessman  for  20  years 
in  Terreton  and  is  now  retired  and  living  in  Terreton. 


HANNAH  PEARL  FULLMER  WILDING 

Wallace  Wilding's  wife,  Hannah  Fullmer 
Wilding,  also  has  fond  early  memories  of  Clark 
County.  Her  family  first  moved  to  the  Dubois  area  in 
1919  and  lived  and  farmed  about  three  or  four  miles 
east  of  Dubois.  Her  father  worked  for  "Bill"  Lavery 
on  his  dry  farm.  Hannah  Pearl  Fullmer  Wilding 
was  born  in  19 15,  the  daughter  of  John  Charles  and 
Augusta  Ellen  Teeples  Fullmer.  WHiile  she  was  only 
four  years  of  age  when  her  family  moved  to  the  farm 
east  of  Dubois,  she  still  remembers  hauling  water  in 
large  tanks  for  stock  and  home  use. 

The  farming  venture  was  not  a  success,  so  the 
Fullmer  family  returned  to  their  former  home  in 
Salem,  just  north  of  Rexburg. 

When  Hannah  was  in  the  2nd  grade,  her 
family  again  moved  to  Dubois,  this  time  to  a  frame 
home  near  the  Dubois  cemetery.  This  was  in  1922. 
This  time,  her  father  worked  for  the  railroad  at  the 
round  house  in  Dubois.  Hannah's  father,  John 

Charles  Fullmer,  was  born  March  10,  1888,  in 
Orangeville,  Emery  County,  Utah.  Her  mother, 
Augusta  Ellen  Teeples  Fullmer,  was  born  April  5, 
1892,  in  Burville,  Severe  County,  Utah.  Both  have 
since  passed  away. 

Hannah  well  remembers  the  night  most  of  the 
town  of  Dubois  burned.  They  lived  about  a  mile 
away,  but  the  light  was  so  bright  that,  as  a  child,  she 
thought  their  house  was  on  fire.  When      the 

Fullmers  returned  to  Dubois,  Hannah  had  two 
brothers,  Charles  Dorsel,  who  was  born  in  1917,  and 
George  Alden  who  was  born  in  19 18. 

One  day  while  Hannah  was  at  school,  her 
father  came  to  get  her  before  school  was  out.  She 
wanted  to  know  why  he  had  come  and  was  very 
unhappy  to  find  out  that  it  was  because  of  a 
snowstorm.  She  felt  she  was  old  enough  to  walk 
home  by  herself.   As  they  began  walking,  crossing  the 
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tracks  toward  their  home,  the  wind  and  snow  hit  them 
with  full  fury.  Hannah  clung  to  her  father's  hand, 
crying  and  begging  to  stop  because  she  was  so  cold 
and  tired.  By  then,  she  was  very  grateful  that  her 
father  had  come  to  help  her  home  through  the  storm. 

The  Fullmers  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  and  were  very  active  in 
church  affairs.  Mr. Fullmer  was  Branch  Clerk  while 
they  lived  in  Dubois. 

In  1924  or  1925,  the  Fullmer  family  moved 
from  Dubois.  Hannah  later  became  the  wife  of 
Wallace  Walter  Wilding.  It  was  a  number  of  years 
after  Wallace's  mother  had  died  and  the  Wildings  had 
moved  to  lower  Medicine  Lodge. 

Wallace  and  Hannah  met  in  Rexburg  and  were 
married  on  December  7,  1937,  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

COMPILED  BY  HANNAH  PEARL  FULLMER  WILDING 


"BILL"  AND  PAULINE  WILKS 

William  T.  and  Pauline  Wilks  came  to  Dubois 
from  Pocatello  in  early  January  of  1948,  where  he  had 
accepted  the  position  as  editor  and  manager  of  the 
Clark  County  Enterprise  Newspaper  under  a  lease 
arrangement  with  Arthur  C.  Porter.  Arthur  C.  Porter, 
former  Editor,  returned  to  Rexburg  to  take  over  the 
management  of  the  Rexburg  Journal  in  Rexburg, 
Idaho. 

As  new  editor,  he  preferred  to  be  called 
"Bill".  They  made  their  home  in  Dubois  in  the 
Baptist  parsonage.  "Bill"  was  29  years  of  age  when 
he  arrived  in  Dubois. 

Subscription  rates  in  1948  were  $2.50  per  year 
in  Idaho;  and  $3.00  per  year  out-of-state.  Arthur  C. 
Porter  was  the  Publisher. 

"Bill"  was  a  native  of  Hailey,  Idaho.  He 
attended  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  the 
University  of  Idaho. 

In  Pocatello  he  was  with  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  Pocatello  Tribune.  He  had  previously  worked 
for  the  Sacramento  Union  in  California,  The  Twin 
Falls  Telegrams  and  Radio  Station  KLIX  in  Twin 
Falls. 

During  the  war  he  was  a  U.S.  Naval  hospital 
inspector. 


Pauline  accepted  a  contract  as  instructor  of 
Commercial  subjects  for  the  second  semester  in  the 
Dubois  high  school.  She  replaced  Mrs.  H.  E.  Alta 
Killian,  who  resigned  to  be  able  to  devote  more  time 
to  her  home  and  carry  on  with  her  heavy  schedule  of 
LDS  church  activities. 

Pauline  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Idaho  at  Moscow  in  1941  as  a  home  economics  major 
specializing  in  designing. 

She  taught  one  year  in  the  Glenns  Ferry  high 
school,  one  year  at  the  Franklin  high  school  and  three 
years  in  the  high  school  at  Eden. 

"Bill"  was  an  active  member  of  the  Dubois 
Lions  Club.  In  mid  January  they  attended  the  Lions 
Ladies  Night  "Roaring"  affair  which  gathered  in  the 
showroom  of  Lion  A.  James  Laird's  dispensary  of 
automobiles  for  a  social  evening  of  cards,  games  and 
other  entertainment.  High  score  prize  at  pinochle  was 
won  by  "Sid"  Close  with  Pauline  Wilks  winning  low 
score  prize.  In  the  game  of  Society  Crap  the  high 
prize  was  received  by  Leah  Leonardson  and  low  score 
prize  going  to  "Bill"  Wilks.  The  highlight  of  the 
evening  was  the  selling  of  the  beautifully  decorated 
deluxe  box  lunches  prepared  by  the  ladies  and  the 
enjoyment  of  the  contents  therein.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
H.  Huber  won  the  door  prize.  He  also  won  high 
score  at  bridge  and  low  score  went  to  Curtis  Riley. 
The  evenings  program  was  planned  by  Lion  Tamer 
R.S.  Willes,  who  provided  continual  good  humor  to 
the  evenings  program.  Both  "Bill"  and  Pauline  are 
now  deceased. 

COMPILED  FROM  CLARK  COUNTY  ENI^RPRISE 


Ohrev 
Ranch 
Sheridan 
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HYRUM  DALE  WILLES 


Dale  &  Ruth  Willes  Family 

Hyrum  Dale  Willes  was  born  on  May  30, 
1923,  in  Dubois,  Idaho.  He  was  the  first  born  of 
Reynold  Stanley  and  Wanda  Johnson  Willes. 

Dale  started  First  grade  at  the  early  age  of 
five  years  with  Miss  Jeffries  as  his  teacher.  There 
were  very  few  children  in  the  class  and  the  teacher 
talked  Wanda  into  letting  Dale  start  early. 

Dale  was  good  natured  with  a  nice  disposition. 
Teachers  found  him  conscientious  and  reliable  in  his 
work.  He  was  a  good  student  and  had  many  friends. 
He  was  witty  and  fun-  loving. 

He  attended  Elementary  and  High  school  in 
Dubois.  He  took  part  in  field  days,  operettas  and 
sports. 

In  High  School,  he  participated  in  Drama, 
Debate  and  Athletics.  He  represented  the  school  in 
many  Debating  matches.  He  also  gave  Dramatic  and 
Humorous  readings.  He  played  Basketball  and 
Football.  He  was  a  long  distance  runner  on  the  track 
team  and  won  several  exciting  races.  A 
well-remembered  one  was  where  he  came  from  away 
in  the  back  and  passed  the  leader  as  they  came  around 
the  last  curve.  It  was  great!! 

He  took  Skiing  lessons  with  some  other  boys 
from  Supt.  Frank  Miles.  Many  Saturdays  were  spent 
at  this  fun  sport  on  the  hills  at  Spencer.   Dale,  always 


clowning  was  photographed  coming  down  the  hill  with 
the  skds  and  himself  backwards.  He  made  it  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hill. 

After  graduating  from  High  School,  he 
attended  two  years  at  the  University  of  Idaho, 
Southern  Branch  at  Pocatello.  He  majored  in  Business. 
He  continued  his  education  at  the  University  of  Idaho 
at  Moscow  for  one  semester.  This  was  during  World 
War  II  and  at  the  end  of  that  semester.  Dale  went  into 
service  in  the  United  States  Airforce. 

While  in  the  service,  he  attended  one  year  at 
the  Univ.  of  Chicago  where  he  studied  Electrical 
Engineering.  He  didn't  realize  it  at  the  time,  but  they 
were  building  the  first  Atomic  bomb  under  the 
Football  Stadium  while  he  was  going  to  school  there. 

He  served  over  seas  in  the  Pacific  area  on  the 
Islands  Tinian  and  Saipan.  After  the  wa  ended,  he 
returned  home. 

He  married  Ruth  Laird,  August  28,  1946  at 
the  Laird  home  in  Dubois,  Idaho. 

They  moved  to  Salt  Lake  City  where  Ruth 
taught  school  and  Dale  attended  the  University  of  Utah 
majoring  in  Electrical  Engineering.  They  lived  in  Salt 
Lake  City  for  two  years.  Then  they  returned  to 
Dubois  where  Dale  began  working  with  his  father  at 
the  Dubois  Garage. 

Dale  loved  to  hunt  and  fish.  He  and  Ruth 
spent  many  happy  hours  fishing  the  streams.  They 
often  took  their  children  fishing  and  picnicking.  It 
was  a  good  family  outing. 

He  enjoyed  hunting  and  every  fall,  he  would 
be  out  searching  the  country-side  for  elk  and  deer.  He 
and  his  son,  Larry  had  great  times  out  in  the  early 
dawn  on  hunting  trips. 

Dale  has  given  many  hours  of  service  to  his 
church.  He  served  for  two  years  as  a  counselor  in  the 
Bishopric  with  Bill  Shuldberg  and  then  was  called  as 
a  Bishop  himself.  He  served  as  Bishop  of  the  Beaver 
Creek  Ward  at  Dubois  from  December  of  1956  to 
August  29,  1965.  During  his  time,  the  church  was 
remodeled  and  a  new  addition  was  built.  Construction 
was  started  in  April,  1%3  and  completed  in  July, 
1965.  There  was  a  building  supervisor  but  the  work 
was  done  by  the  members. 

Dale  has  held  many  other  positions  in  the 
church.  He  has  also  helped  in  community  affairs.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Lion's  Club  and  American 
Legion.  He  has  actively  supported  and  donated  to 
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many  other  community  organizations  and  activities. 
He  has  taken  part  in  many  skits,  etc.  in  fund-raising 
projects  for  P. T. A.  and  American  Legion  Auxiliary. 

Dale  and  Ruth  had  two  children.  Larry  Dale 
who  was  born  on  February  18,  1960  and  Debra  Jo 
who  was  born  on  September  27,  1%2. 

Dale  worked  at  the  U.  S.  Sheep  Experiment 
Station  as  an  Animal  Research  Technician  from 
approximately  1967  to  1988.  He  made  a  lot  of  friends 
there  and  enjoyed  the  work.  He  retired  in  July,  1988. 

He  is  at  home  now  keeping  busy  with  book 
work,  church  (he's  in  the  Bishopric  again)  and  honey 
do  jobs.  Lately,  he  has  been  very  busy  working  with 
the  Census  Taking  in  1990. 

COMPILED  BY  HYRUM  DALE  WILLES 

RUTH  L.  WILLES 

Ruth  Laird  Willes  was  born  July  18,  1924  in 
the  family  home  (presently  the  John  Kidd  family 
residence)  in  Dubois,  Idaho.  She  was  the  youngest  of 
eight  children  born  to  Joseph  Albert  and  Louie  Dale 
Laird.  Other  family  members  were  Lois  (Huntsman), 
Albert  Laird,  Louie  (Bulfer),  Verla  (Webster),  Gladys 
(Leonardson),  Helen  (Rayner)  and  Ruth. 

Ruth  was  a  shy  quiet  child  with  brown  curly 
hair  and  blue-  gray  eyes.  She  started  school  in  the  fall 
of  1930  under  the  direction  of  a  long  time  area 
teacher,  Miss  Jeffries.  Memories  of  elementary  school 
were  the  usual  ones—good  friends,  different  parts  in 
operettas,  play  days  and  field-trips. 

High  School  was  full  of  happenings.  Ruth  took 
part  in  Drama,  Sports,  Musical  plays,  and  dramatic 
readings.  She  took  two  years  of  piano  lessons  from 
Kay  Dean  Larson.  She  belonged  to  a  four  couple 
dancing  group  that  toured  to  many  surrounding 
schools  giving  dance  demonstrations.  She  served  as 
the  accompanist  for  the  High  School  Orchestra  and 
School  Musicals  and  sang  in  the  Chorus.  She  excelled 
in  sports  including  Basketball,  Badminton,  and 
Volleyball.  She  won  trophies  in  Tennis  and  Table 
Tennis.  She  was  the  leader  of  the  first  Drill  Team  that 
participated  at  the  Basketball  Tournament  in  her 
Senior  year. 

She  graduated  from  High  School  and  went  to 
the  University  of  Idaho,  Southern  Branch  at  Pocatello 
for  two  years.  She  majored  in  Elementary  Education 
with  a  minor  in  Music.  A  2  year  certificate  was  all 
that  was  required  to  teach  at  this  time.  Ruth  continued 


to  take  classes  from  Ricks,  B.Y.U.  and  other  schools. 
Finally,  she  returned  to  the  campus  of  Western 
Montana  College  in  Dillon,  Montana.  She  went  to 
Summer  School  in  1977  and  1978  and  graduated  in  the 
fall  of  1978  with  her  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education. 

Ruth  began  her  teaching  career  in  American 
Falls  where  she  taught  Second  grade  for  two  years. 
On  August  28,  1946  in  her  parent's  home,  Ruth  was 
married  to  Hyrum  Dale  Willes  by  Lamont  Hodges, 
Presiding  Elder  of  the  Beaver  Creek  Ward.  After  a 
short  honeymoon  to  Yellowstone  Park,  they  moved  to 
Salt  Lake  City.  Ruth  had  a  job  teaching  and  Dale  was 
registered  in  Electrical  Engineering  at  the  University 
of  Utah.  They  lived  there  for  two  years.  Ruth  taught 
at  the  Emerson  and  Jackson  Elementary  schools. 

They  returned  to  Dubois  where  Dale  worked 
with  his  father  at  the  Dubois  Garage.  Ruth  taught  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Grades  for  several  years.  In  1956,  she 
changed  to  First  &  Second  Grades.  She  continued  in 
this—alternating  between  grades  1-2-3. 

During  this  time,  she  taught  many  classes  in 
4  H.  She  went  to  the  annual  county  4H  camp  where 
she  planned  and  directed  all  the  recreation  work 
including  parties,  fireside  ceremonies  and  folk 
dancing.  She  also  attended  the  camp  at  Chatcolab  in 
northern  Idaho  for  adult  4-H  leaders  where  she  taught 
recreation  and  Pennsylvania  Peasant  painting  on 
wooden  objects  such  as  trays,  spoon  and  candle  - 
holders. 

Ruth  and  Dale  had  two  children,  Larry  Dale 
bom  on  Feb.  18,  1960  and  Debra  Jo,  born  on 
September  27,  1%2.  Ruth  spent  eight  wonderful  years 
at  home  enjoying  this  time  of  growing  with  Larry  and 
Debbie.  In  September  of  1968  when  Debbie  entered 
First  Grade,  Ruth  went  back  to  teaching  Second 
grade.  She  loves  teaching  and  still  is  involved  in  it  at 
this  writing. 

In  her  profession,  she  has  been  given  many 
responsibilities.  She  has  written  and  directed  plays  and 
operettas,  coordinated  Spelling  Bees,  organized  Book 
Contests,  Puppet  Shows,  Music  and  Talent  shows  and 
recently,  a  Computer  Lab  for  our  new  program, 
"Writing  to  Read". 

As  a  member  of  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  and  P.T.A.  she  has  directed  fund  raising 
variety  shows  and  been  active  in  their  organizations. 
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Ruth  sang  with  2  Ladies  Trios  that  sang  at 
many  community  aftairs  and  ftinerals.  She  also  sang 
in  a  mixed  quartet  and  directed  the  Singing  Mother's 
Chorus  and  Choir  in  her  church.  She  has  been  active 
in  many  of  the  L.D.S.  church  organizations  serving  in 
presidencies  and  other  positions. 

Ruth  has  been  "Teacher  of  the  Year"  several 
times  in  this  school  district,  was  honored  as  Queen  of 
the  Tasting  Tea  by  the  Clark  County  Extension 
Htimemakers  and  shared  a  Leadership  Recognition 
party  with  her  sister,  Verla  Webster  given  by  the 
Relief  Society.  She  was  featured  in  the  Farmer's 
Magazine  in  October  1974,  as  the  homemaker  of  the 
month.  It  showed  one  of  her  pastel  drawings  and 
some  of  her  dried  flower  arrangements.  Ruth  enjoys 
drawing  and  pastel  and  oil  painting.  Ruth  retired  from 
teaching  Oct,  1992. 

Her  greatest  loves  are  being  a  mother,  wife 
and  teaching.  She  loves  children  and  finds  great  joy 
in  starting  them  on  their  learning  road  in  life. 

LARRY  DALE  WILLES 

Larry  Dale  Willes,  son  of  H.  Dale  and  Ruth 
L.  Willes,  was  born  in  Idaho  Falls  on  Feb.  18,  1960. 
He  was  a  beautiful  baby  with  reddish  brown  hair  and 
blue  eyes.  His  father  was  the  Bishop  of  the  L.D.S. 
Church,  and  the  ward  members  welcomed  Larry  with 
a  baby  shower.  Everyone  was  excited  and  happy  for 
the  family.  Larry  received  many  gifts  including  a 
crib.  It  was  a  wonderful  night.  Also  the  children  in 
Mrs.  Willes'  2nd  and  3rd  grades  gave  a  shower  and 
they  gave  Larry  a  stroller  and  a  birthday  cake.  The 
cake  was  eaten  at  the  party,  but  Larry  got  the  rattles 
and  other  decorations. 

Larry  started  school  in  the  fall  of  1966  with 
Mrs.  Lindy  Ross  as  teacher.  He  was  very 
independent  and  insisted  upon  walking  to  school  all 
alone  carrying  his  new  crayons  and  tablet.  He  was  a 
good  student  and  was  involved  in  many  other 
activities.  He  took  acrobatics  from  Patti  Gasser.  He 
also  took  piano  lessons  from  Verla  Webster,  his  aunt. 
He  enjoyed  music  and  the  knowledge  of  piano  became 
very  useful  later  on  his  mission  to  Japan.  He  enjoyed 
participating  in  Little  League  Baseball.  One 
outstanding  memory  of  elementary  school  was  learning 
to  play  a  trumpet  in  the  band.  When  he  was  in  the 
6th  grade,  he  marched  and  played  with  the  High 
School  Band  at  the  Idaho  State  Homecoming  Parade  in 


Pocatello. 

Larry  was  interested  in  sports  and  during  his 
Jr.  and  Sr.  High  School  years  played  basketball, 
baseball,  football  and  track.  He  also  took  shop  and 
mechanics.  He  won  a  State  Sweepstakes  prize  on 
wood  carving  in  the  7th  grade.  He  was  active  in 
School  Government  serving  as  Vice  President  of  the 
Student  Council.  He  was  member  of  the  Scholastic 
Bowl  Team.  Also  he  was  interested  in  4H  and  Boy 
Scouts. 

After  graduating  from  Clark  County  High 
School  in  1978,  Larry  attended  Ricks  College  for  one 
year,  then  went  on  a  mission  for  the  L.D.S.  Church  to 
the  North  Tokyo  Mission  in  Japan.  He  served  there 
for  two  years.  This  was  a  difficult  but  rewarding  time 
for  him.  Difficult  in  that  the  language  was  hard  and 
the  culture  was  so  different.  But  he  loved  the  people 
and  did  well.  He  returned  home  in  June  of  1981.  He 
again  enrolled  at  Ricks  College  changing  his  major  to 
International  Business  and  Banking,  planing  to  make 
use  of  his  foreign  language.  At  school  he  worked 
with  Asian  students  since  he  knew  the  Japanese 
language.  Here  he  met  his  bride  to  be,  Kiyoe 
Masuyama  from  Aizu  Wakamatsu  Shi,  Japan.  Kiyoe 
came  to  the  United  States  as  an  exchange  student 
graduating  from  High  School  at  Caldwell,  Idaho.  She 
then  enrolled  at  Ricks  College  where  she  met  Larry. 

Larry  and  Kiyoe  were  married  in  the  Idaho 
Falls  L.D.S.  temple,  February  25,  1982.  They  lived 
in  Rexburg  for  another  year  with  both  working  and 
Larry  attending  school. 

They  were  blessed  with  the  arrival  of  Andrea 
Kay  on  January  25,  1983.  Two  years  later  Jessica 
Ann  arrived  on  November  23rd.  Two  more  children, 
Justin,  born,  August  16,  1988  and  Alicia,  born 
February  9,  1990. 

Larry  finished  school  at  Ricks  and  took  a  job 
with  Security  State  Bank  as  a  Loan  Officer.  He 
served  in  this  capacity  at  the  bank  at  Arco,  Idaho. 
They  lived  there  for  a  time,  then  Larry  decided  to  go 
back  to  school.  They  moved  to  Provo,  Utah,  where 
Larry  enrolled  at  BYU.  He  also  worked  at  the 
Universal  Campus  Credit  Union  as  a  loan  officer. 

After  graduating  from  BYU,  he  and  his  family 
Kiyoe,  Andrea,  and  Jessica  moved  to  Japan  in 
September  of  1987  where  they  operated  a  school 
teaching  English.  Larry  has  worked  for  several  large 
business  firms  in  Japan  and  is  presently  employed  by 
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Airborne  Express.  He  lives  and  works  in  Tokyo. 
Two  more  children  have  joined  their  family,  Justin, 
born  on  August  16,  1988,  and  Alicia  Marie  born 
February  10,  1990. 

DEBRA  JO  WILLES 

Debra  Jo  Willes,  daughter  of  H.  Dale  and 
Ruth  Willes  was  born  at  Sun  Valley,  Idaho,  on 
September  27,  1962.  She  was  delicate  and  pretty  with 
dark  curly  hair  and  blue  eyes.  September  27th  was  a 
special  day  since  it  was  both  her  Grandmother  and 
Granddad  Laird's  birthday. 

She  started  First  grade  in  the  fall  of  1968. 
Her  teacher  was  Mrs.  Lindy  Ross.  She  was  a  good 
student,  full  of  life  and  fun,  and  often  assured  her 
teacher, "Don't  worry,  I  am  thinking  all  the  time." 

Her  elementary  days  have  fond  memories  of 
slumber  parties,  playdays,  being  an  elf,  doing  a  moon 
dance  in  an  operetta,  puppet  shows  and  Planetarium 
field  trips. 

Debbie  took  acrobatic  tap  and  modern  dance 
from  Patti  Gasser  at  Hamer.  She  also  took  piano 
lessons  from  her  Aunt  Verla  Webster.  This  enabled 
her  to  be  able  to  accompany  the  chorus  in  Jr.  High, 
group  singing  and  church  activities.  She  appreciates 
this  musical  background. 

In  Jr  High  School  she  belonged  to  the  Pep 
club,  chorus,  and  played  a  flute  in  the  band. 

In  High  School  she  continued  to  be  in  the 
band  and  Pep  Club.  She  also  played  basketball, 
worked  on  the  School  Newspaper,  was  a  member  of 
student  council  and  on  the  girls  drill  team.  In  her 
Junior  and  Senior  years,  she  competed  in  several 
O.E.A.  Regional  Events  in  typing.  On  April  3,  1980, 
she  won  First  Place  in  the  State  Leadership 
Conference.    She  also  did  well  in  Speech. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  her  High  School  years 
was  the  American  Heritage  Historical  trip.  A  group 
of  students  from  Clark  and  Terreton,  with  their 
teacher  chaperons,  flew  in  a  chartered  plane  back  East 
where  they  visited  historical  sites  for  nine  days.  They 
toured  Washington  D.C.  including  the  White  House, 
Boston,  Philadelphia  and  New  York  City  with  tickets 
to  a  Broadway  Show.  It  was  a  very  exciting  and 
memorable  trip. 

Another  event  she  remembers  well  is  a  trip  to 
the  cave  north  of  Dubois  and  a  strange  discovery.  It 
was  during  her  Junior  year.    Her  brother  Larry  was 


leaving  on  his  mission  to  Japan.  Peggy  Remmell, 
David  Clark,  Debbie  and  her  parents  were  leaving 
Dubois  the  next  day  to  go  to  Salt  Lake  City  to  bid 
Larry  farewell.  That  afternoon  Dale,  Debbie,  Peggy 
and  David  went  looking  for  artifacts  in  the  cave. 
They  unearthed  a  gunny  sack  buried  about  18  inches 
in  cool  sand. 

Inside  the  sack  was  a  body —minus  a  head, 
arms,  and  legs.  The  body  was  well  preserved  and  was 
dressed  in  black  wool  pants,  suspenders  and  a  shirt 
with  pearl  buttons.  This  was  a  gruesome  sight  and 
left  a  deep  impression  on  those  who  were  there. 

As  a  Senior,  Debbie  was  class  president  and 
gave  a  speech  at  the  Baccalaureate  Services  about  the 
12  years  of  class  memories.  Rep.  Steve  Symms  was 
the  speaker  for  Commencement  Exercises  May  19, 
1980. 

Debbie  enrolled  at  Ricks  College  for  two 
years.  She  then  went  to  Brighm  Young  University  at 
Provo,  Utah.  She  graduated  with  a  B.A.  in  English 
and  Communications. 

She  taught  English  at  Clark  County  High 
School  for  one  year.  The  following  year  she  taught  at 
Skyline  High  School  in  Idaho  Falls.  She  taught 
English  and  Debate.  A  number  of  her  Debate  students 
did  very  well  and  went  to  the  National  Competition. 
She  then  worked  as  a  reservation  manager  for  Fish 
Lake  Lodge. 

At  the  present,  she  is  Director  of  Instruction 
at  a  Sylvan  Learning  Center  in  Salt  Lake  City.  She 
works  with  teachers  who  are  using  a  special  program 
by  Sylvan  to  tutor  children  or  adults  with  learning 
problems.    It  is  interesting  and  rewarding  work. 

At  present,  she  is  residing  in  Salt  Lake  City 
with  her  little  dog  Maggie. 

COMPILED  BY  RUTH  LAIRD  WILLES 


REYNOLD  STANLEY  AND  WANDA 
JOHNSON  WILLES 


Reynold  Stanley  Willes,  known  as  "Ren"  by 
almost  everyone,  was  born  May  26,  1897,  in  Lehi, 
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Utah.  His  parents  were  Lyman  Benjamin  and  Sarah 
Ann  Munns  Willes.  He  attended  school  in  Lehi, 
graduating  from  High  School.  Later  he  graduated 
from  an  automobile  mechanics  school  in  Kansas  City, 

Missouri. 

"Ren"  worked  as  a  mechanic  a  number  of 
places,  and  in  September  1917,  he  came  to  Dubois, 
Idaho  to  work  for  "Charlie"  Curtis  and  "Ted"  Ellis  in 
the  Ellis-Curtis  Garage. 

"Ren"  entered  the  U.S.  Army  during  World 
War  I  in  1918  and  served  until  the  spring  of  1919, 
returning  after  his  discharge  to  work  again  as  a 
mechanic  in  Dubois.  After  a  few  years  he  became 
owner  of  a  garage  on  the  north  side  of  the  Dubois 
main  street.  Later  he  purchased  the  Dubois  Garage 
with  Ray  Best  and  Harry  Harn  as  partners. 
Eventually,  he  became  sole  owner  of  the  Dubois 
Garage,  selling  Ford  cars  and  trucks.  He  was  also 
Consignee  of  the  Texaco  Bulk  Plant,  selling  gasoline 
and  oil  wholesale. 

"Ren"  recorded  that  when  he  first  came  to 
Dubois,  the  buildings  that  are  known  as  the  Legion 
Cafe,  Pilot  Cash  Store,  Rasmussen  Hotel,  and  others 
had  not  yet  been  built.  There  was  no  electricity, 
except  for  one  small  light  plant.  Water  was  carried  in 
buckets  and  barrels  from  Beaver  Creek,  and  if  you 
didn't  want  to  drink  creek  water,  you  could  obtain 
drinking  water  at  the  railroad  well. 
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"Ren"  &  Wanda 

"Ren"  married  Wanda  Johnson  on  May  9, 
1921.  Her  parents  were  Hyrum  Walter  and  Carlia  B.' 
Han.sen  Johnson.   Wanda  was  born  October  18,  1902, 


at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  She  lived  in  Rigby,  Rexburg, 
Medicine  Lodge  (Cedar  Butte  area),  Dubois  and 
Roberts.  She  attended  school  in  Rigby  and  Rexburg. 
After  marrying  "Ren",  they  made  their  home  in 
Dubois.  Wanda  helped  in  the  garage  business  in  the 
early  years  of  their  marriage,  selling  gasoline  and 
doing  the  bookkeeping. 

They  had  their  first  child,  a  boy  named 
Hyrum  Dale,  born  May  30,  1923,  (Dale  married  Ruth 
Laird  of  Dubois).  On  July  29,  1928,  they  had  their 
second  child,  a  girl  named  Betsy  Joy,  (Betsy  married 
Walter  Thomas  of  Medicine  Lodge).  Their  last  child, 
a  son,  Billy  Reynold  was  born  March  4,  1930,  (Billy 
married  Helen  Johnson  of  Rigby). 

"Ren"  served  as  City  Councilman,  and  as 
President  of  the  Clark  County  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Draft  Board  during  World 
War  II,  and  also  Chairman  of  the  Ration  Board.  He 
was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  in  1948  and  served 
three  terms  as  Representative  for  Clark  County. 

He  sold  the  Dubois  Garage  to  C.  Blaine 
Waring  in  1967,  and  retired  from  the  Garage  business. 

"Ren"  passed  away  August  3,  1969. 

Wanda  devoted  her  life  to  her  family  and  to 
her  church.  She  served  many  years  in  the  Relief 
Society  and  also  served  as  Ward  Clerk,  a  position  all 
most  always  held  by  a  man. 

She  was  very  instrumental  in  getting  "Ren", 
"Hop"  Thomas,  LaMont  Hodges  and  others  to  move 
the  L.D.S.  Church  from  north  of  where  the  Forest 
Service  garage  and  warehouse  are  now  located  on 
North  Oakley,  to  its  present  location  on  Oakley 
between  1st  and  2nd  South. 

Wanda  passed  away  July  4,  1975.  They  were 
both  buried  at  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

COMPILED  BY  HYRUM  DALE  WILLES/SON 


BENNY  RAY  WILLIAMS 

Benny  was  raised  on  Medicine  Lodge.  He 
was  born  May  23,  1937,  in  Idaho  Falls,  the  only  son 
of  Orville  and  Millie  Colson  Williams. 

He  attended  school  at  Medicine  Lodge,  Edie 
and  Dubois.  In  1955  he  graduated  from  he  Clark 
County  High  School        - 

Benny  started  rodeo  at  the  age  of  14, 
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Benny 

competing  in  high  school  rodeo.  Among  some  of  the 
teachers  of  this  fine  art,  who  helped  Benny  along  the 
way  were  his  dad,  Curley  Angell,  Dave  Burns,  Clyde 
Burrows.  He  was  active  in  rodeo  events  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Montana  Rodeo  Association  and  the 
Idaho  Cowboys  Association.  He  participated  in  rodeo 
events  in  the  Western  states  and  in  Canada.  The  first 
horse  he  used  for  rodeo  was  an  Appaloosa  horse 
called  "Pepper",  and  in  the  years  to  come  you  could 
always  be  sure  to  see  him  on  the  top  notch  horse  in 
the  area. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Clark  County  Rodeo 
Association  and  had  served  as  an  officer  of  the  group. 
He  also  served  as  president  of  the  Dubois  Roping  Club 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Dell  Roping  Club  in 
Montana. 

He  married  Linda  Drake  of  Dubois  in  July, 
1964.  They  were  married  at  the  home  of  her  parents, 
Burton  and  Elsie  Drake,  in  Dubois. 

Benny  came  from  a  ranching  family  -  learned 
to  ride  a  horse  almost  before  he  could  walk.  He  was 
taught  a  lot  of  knowledge  of  horses  and  cattle  from  his 
owTi  dad,  Orville.  He  worked  on  various  cattle 
ranches  in  Idaho  and  Montana.  He  managed  the  Half 
Circle  Ranch  east  of  Kilgore  and  then  worked  for  the 
same  cattle  company  in  Salinas,  California,  and  Jiggs, 
Nevada.  He  also  managed  the  Snowline  Grazing 
Association  for  several  years  in  Snow  line. 

He  and  Linda  were  the  parents  of  two 
children.  Ebony  Ann,  "Ebbie",  and  Bert.  He  and 
Linda  were  later  divorced. 


Both  of  the  children,  carried  on  the  rodeo 
sport  for  Benny. 

Benny  also  had  two  sisters:  Barbara 
(Reynolds)  and  Karen  (Gunderson). 

The  family  lost  their  mother,  "Millie",  when 
the  children  were  all  young  and  still  at  home. 

Benny  was  killed  when  struck  by  an 
automobile  in  Dillon  in  February,  1981. 

His  burial  was  in  the  Small  cemetery. 

COMPILED    BY    BONNIE    STODDARD    FROM     FAMILY 

RECORD 


ELIZABETH  R.  WILLIAMS 


Donna.  Helen.  Jean.  Veda.  Mae.  Dean 
Miss  Williams,  Coach-Cla.ss  of  1937 

Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Williams,  a  long  time 
teacher  and  advisor  to  students  in  Southwest  Idaho, 
taught  in  the  Commercial  Department  of  the  Dubois 
High  School  in  1936-1937. 

The  sixth  annual  publication  of  the  Dubois 
High  School  was  credited  to  the  encouragement  and 
endless  hours  of  assistance  by  Miss  Williams,  their 
staff  advisor.  Mary  Maloney  was  editor  and  Elmer 
Leonardson,  business  manager.  The  1937  annual  was 
called  "The  Duboian." 

Miss  Williams  was  the  High  School  debate 
coach.   Students  credited  her  for  their  many  victories. 

She  also  served  as  the  girls  athletics  coach  in 
basketball,  baseball  and  tennis.  This  was  their  first 
year  for  tennis,  making  remarkable  progress. 
Members  of  the  Tennis  squad  were:  Donna  Ellis, 
Helen  Laird,  Jean  Laird,  Veda  Hoopes,  Mae 
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Leonardson  and  Dean  Thomas.  At  the  close  of  the 
tennis  season  a  tournament  was  held  in  which  Miss 
Williams  awarded  the  winner  with  a  small  sliver 
loving  cup.  Helen  Laird  and  Donna  Ellis  played  the 
last  game  of  the  Tennis  tournament,  with  Helen  as 
winner.  Miss  Williams  presented  the  rest  of  the  rest 
of  the  squad  with  signet  rings. 

While  in  Dubois,  she  transferred  her 
membership  from  the  Carpenter  Rebekah  Lodge  No 
65,  to  the  Poinsetta  Rebekah  Lodge  No.  115  at 
Dubois.  She  retained  her  membership  in  Dubois  for 
thirty-five  years.  In  1970  she  was  presented  with  a 
35-year  Veteran's  Jewel. 

She  was  active  in  the  Business  and 
Professional  Womens  organization  and  had  attended 
all  of  its  national  meetings  for  the  past  eight  years. 
She  was  also  a  member  of  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women,  Altrusa  International,  Eastern 
Star  and  the  First  Methodist  Cathedral  of  the  Rockies. 

Having  completed  thirty-six  years  of  teaching 
and  four  years  in  politics.  Miss  Williams  retired  May 
31,  1972.  She  had  been  an  instructor  in  the  Meridian 
area  and  headed  the  business  department  at  Meridian 
High  School. 

As  her  retirement  became  known,  she  was 
honored  in  many  different  ways,  some  of  which  were 
a  page  feature  story  and  pictures  of  her  career  in  a 
local  newspaper,  a  write  up  by  the  Idaho  Statesman, 
and  the  Masonic  Lodge  honored  her  with  a  certificate 
of  appreciation  for  her  years  in  the  teaching 
profession. 

On  December  23,  1972,  she  was  struck  by  a 
car  in  an  intersection  in  Boise,  Idaho.  Two  days  later. 
Miss  Williams  passed  away  at  the  age  of  sixty-five. 

COMPILED  FROM  CLARK  COUNTY 
ENTERPRISE-CITlZEN/1973 


FRANCIS  RAYMOND  AND  ODETTA 
LAKE  WILLIAMS 

Francis  grew  up  involved  in  ranching.  He 
was  born  October  27,  1910,  at  Roberts,  Idaho,  the  son 
of  Raymond  "Ray"  D wight  and  Alice  Ann  Kendrick 
Williams.  His  maternal  grandparents  were:  F.  M.  and 
Sarah  Thornsbory  Kendrick  of  Camas. 

The  family  lived  in  Roberts,  then  Mud  Lake, 


Francis  &  Odetta  Williams  Family 

Dubois  and  the  Camas  areas  where  they  were 
ranchers.  He  worked  with  his  brothers,  Orville, 
Wallace  and  Myron,  and  sister,  Maxine. 

His  parents  sold  their  Mud  Lake  place  to  the 
Wylie  and  Bernard  cow  outfit.  Then,  they  had  a  place 
four  miles  north  of  Camas  on  Camas  Creek  near  the 
old  Jones  siding,  near  the  railroad  tracks. 

Early  days  of  schooling  were  in  Dubois, 
where  Francis  stayed  with  Sarah  M.  Kendricks,  his 
grandmother,  over  by  the  Catholic  Church.  This 
home  was  later  sold  to  Bert  and  Leah  Howell,  then  to 
Virgil  and  Pauline  Robinett.  It  is  now  owned  by 
Freda  Jacoby.  Francis  graduated  from  the  Dubois 
high  school  in  1929.  His  classmates  were:  Louie 
Laird,  Margaret  Johnson,  June  Jacoby,  Dorothy 
Maloney,  Ronda  Pollock,  Blaine  Waring,  Roy 
Webster,  Margaret  Schaller.  He  then  attended  one 
year  at  the  University  of  Idaho  Southern  Branch  Trade 
School  at  Pocatello,  now  Idaho  State  University,  to 
study  mechanics  in  1931-32.  All  of  his  brothers  and 
sister  graduated  from  the  Dubois  High  School. 

One  of  his  earlier  jobs,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
was  trailing  cattle  from  Mud  Lake  to  Spencer  for 
Wood  Live  Stock  Company.  He  also  helped  his  dad 
moving  livestock.  At  Sheridan  he  worked  for  Rudd, 
and  also  worked  for  the  West  Beaver  Cattle 
Association.  He  spent  some  time  up  to  the  Divide 
Creek  Cow  Camp.  He  worked  for  most  of  the 
ranchers  in  haying  season,  the  county  and  the  Forest 
Service,  he  trapped  for  the  government  from  Dubois 
and  in  Montana.    He  went  to  California  on 
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corLstniction,  and  the  housing  for  the  Japanese  who 
were  brought  off  the  coast  during  World  War  II.  Paul 
O'Neal  and  Francis  worked  as  carpenters  on  the 
houses  at  the  Upper  Bond  ranch,  but  only  Frances 
worked  at  the  Lower  Bond  ranch.  Francis  went  to 
work  for  the  State  in  1945,  then,  again  worked  as  a 
carpenter.  In  1952,  he  went  back  to  the  State 
Department  of  Highway's  job.  "Ollie"  Laird  was 
foreman,  then  Jacobsen,  and  Virgil  Robinett.  Francis 
maintained  highways  from  Dubois  to  Sage  Junction, 
later  he  transferred  to  the  Burley,  Idaho  District. 

He  married  Odetta  Lake  at  the  Dubois 
Courthouse  on  June  16,  1937.  Officiating  was  Judge 
Edie.    Bob  and  Maxine  Rue  were  their  witnesses. 

Odetta  worked  at  the  old  rock  Post  Office  in 
Dubois  for  John  Hays,  then  later  worked  at  the  new 
post  office  for  "Bennie"  Harmon.  Her  many  other 
jobs  included  house  keeping  for  Mrs.  "Bill"  Laird  and 
Mrs.  "Ren"  Willes,  working  for  the  Log  Products  in 
Dubois.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Dubois  Beaver 
Creek  Ward  and  served  as  the  janitor  for  quite 
sometime. 

As  a  member  of  the  LDS  Church,  Odetta 
donated  much  time  towards  heading  the  annual  church 
Bazaars,  making  many  the  items  of  embordering, 
crocheting  and  other  handi-work.  She  helped  Rachel 
Close  as  cook  at  the  Dubois  school. 

Odetta  was  born  August  30,  1916  at  Fairview, 
Idaho.  She  was  the  6th  child  of  Lyman  James  and 
Lydia  Emma  Bodily  Lake.  The  family  farmed  there 
until  about  1918  and  moved  to  Rexburg,  later  Piano. 
They  settled  in  the  Annis-Lewisville  area.  Her  father 
had  a  previous  family  with  5  children.  Odetta  had  4 
more  born  after  her  making  a  total  of  15  children, 
losing  2  in  youth.  She  was  cooking  at  the  Reno  ranch 
on  Birch  creek  when  she  met  Francis.  Mrs.  Earl 
Wright  came  to  Rigby  to  see  if  Odetta  would  come  out 
to  the  ranch  and  work  as  a  cook.  After  she  met 
Francis  they  attended  dances  at  Riverside  Gardens, 
Hamer,  Lidys  and  quite  a  few  on  Birch  Creek. 

The  first  summer  of  their  marriage  was  spent 
in  a  tent  in  the  Birch  Creek  Valley,  where  Francis  was 
employed  with  the  Forest  Service  under  Ranger  Larry 
Garner  of  the  Warms  Springs  District.  They  were 
upgrading  the  water  system  in  the  area  for  the 
livestock.  Here  Odetta  served  as  the  cook  for  the 
work  crew. 

Francis  and  Odetta  were  the  parents  of  four 


children:  Selma  Lee  born  May  6,  1938.  She  married 
Gary  Dean  Grimmett,  August  19,  1955.  They  had 
four  children.  She  passed  away  in  1988  is  buried  in 
Moreland  Cemetery. 

Nola  Rae  was  born  June  21,  1942.  She 
married  David  Leon  Alley  June  26,  1964.  They  have 
2  children. 

Jeddie  Eugene  Williams  was  born  May  10, 
1947.  He  died  as  a  result  of  a  swimming  accident, 
July  30,  1966,  at  the  age  of  19,  in  Upper  Mickey's 
Lake,  15  miles  east  of  Kilgore  where  he  and  friends, 
were  fishing  and  camping.  He  is  buried  in  the  Dubois 
Cemetery.  John  Lake  was  born  July  11,  1948,  died 
July  13,  1948.    He  is  buried  in  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

Soon  after  their  son,  Jeddie  drowned,  in  1967, 
they  moved  to  Burley,  and  lived  until  Francis  took  a 
medical  retirement  from  the  state  the  last  of  June  in 
1972,  resulting  from  when  he  got  caught  between  a 
dump  truck  while  on  the  job. 

They  then  moved  to  Moreland  and  parked 
their  trailer  home  in  the  back  yard  of  their  daughter, 
Selma.  After  that  they  spent  some  time  during  the 
winters  in  Overton,  Nevada. 

Francis  passed  away  April  16,  1985  at  St. 
George,  Utah,  and  was  buried  in  the  family  plot  in 
Dubois,  Idaho.  Odetta,  however,  in  poor  health, 
continued  to  live  in  Moreland  with  her  daughter, 
Selma  and  husband,  Gary  Grimmett.  She  suffered 
another  stroke  and  passed  away  July  16,  1990  at 
Blackfoot.    She  was  buried  at  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

COMPILED  FROM  FAMILY  RECORDS 
SELMA  GRIMMETT/BONNIE  STODDARD 


MYRON  H.  WILLIAMS 


Mvron 
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Myron  H.  Williams  attended  the  Dubois 
schcx)l  where  he  was  active  in  dramatics  and  athletics 
and  graduated  from  the  high  school  with  high  honors 

in  1941. 

He  continued  his  education  at  Idaho  Southern 

Branch,     Pocatello,      1941-1942,     and     while     an 

engineering    student    at    the    University    of   Idaho, 

Moscow,  he  volunteered  in  the  Army  Air  Corps  and 

entered  the  service  January  26,  1943. 

He  started  training  at  Maxwell  Field, 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  and  later  trained  at  stations  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.;  Greensboro,  North  Carolina;  and 
Orangeburg,  South  Carolina.  He  received  his  diploma 
as  a  radio  operator  at  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota,  and 
gunnery  training  at  Yuma,  Arizona,  where  he  was 
awarded  his  silver  wings  in  June  1944. 

Final  training  was  completed  at  Lemoore 
Field,  California,  and  Tonopah,  Nevada.  He  was 
assigned  to  the  13th  Air  Force  as  a  radio  operator  on 
a  B24  bomer  and  left  for  overseas  duty  November  13, 

1944,  being  stationed  on  Morotai  Island  in  the 
Netherlands,  East  Indies.  He  participated  in  one  of 
the  first  assaults  by  Liberators  over  Nichols  Field  near 
Manila  and  had  completed  thirteen  homing  missions. 
He  received  the  Citation  of  Honor  from  Gen.  H.  H. 
Arnold  of  the  Air  Forces,  also  the  Presidential 
Citation. 

A  posthumous  award  of  the  Purple  Heart  and 
also  the  Air  Medal  for  meritorious  achievement  while 
participating  in  sustained  operational  flight  missions  in 
the  South  Pacific  area  from  December  6,  1944,  to 
January  23,  1945,  was  also  given. 

Sergeant  Williams  was  killed  in  action  on 
Mortal  Island,  Netherlands  East  Indies,  January  28, 

1945.  His  plane  crashed  on  Morotai  field  as  it  was 
taking  off  on  a  bombing  mission  to  the  Philippines. 

Myron  had  the  following  brothers  and  sister: 
Orville,  Francis,  Wallace  and  Maxine  (Rue). 

Burial  was  in  the  Dubois  cemetery. 

Myron  was  born  the  son  of  "Ray"  and  Alice 
Williams. 

SUTtMITTED  BY  MAXINF.  WILLIAMS  RIJK 


ORVILLE  WILLIAMS  FAMILY 


Orville  &  Millie 

Orville  Williams  was  the  first  white  child  born 
at  Mud  Lake  January  27,  1912,  the  son  of  Raymond 
Dwight  and  Alice  Ann  Kendrick  Williams. 

When  Orville  was  4  years  old,  the  family 
moved  to  Camas  Creek.  At  that  time  his  dad  probably 
ran  about  300  head  of  horses.  The  family  lived  here 
until  time  for  the  boys  to  go  to  school.  Orville  and 
his  older  brother,  Francis,  and  a  younger  brother, 
Wallace,  learned  to  ride,  and  became  well  educated  in 
ranch  living  while  working  with  their  dad. 

Maxine,  the  only  sister,  was  born  on  the 
ranch.  Shortly  after  she  was  born,  Mom  and  Dad 
built  a  house  in  Dubois,  to  allow  the  boys  to  go  to 
school.  The  family  spent  their  winters  in  Dubois,  then 
would  go  back  to  the  ranch  during  the  summers.  A 
younger  brother,  Myron,  joined  the  family  at  a  later 
date. 

The  Williams  children  all  attended  the  Dubois 
new  school,  the  present  Jr./Sr.  high  school. 

While  growing  up,  Orville  worked  for  the 
Forest  Service,  where  he  and  Wallace  were  on  the  bug 
control  program,  in  an  attempt  to  save  the  trees  on  the 
forest.  He  also  worked  on  a  number  of  cattle  ranches 
in  Montana  and  Idaho. 

It  was  in  1933  that  he  married  Millie  Colson, 
the  daughter  of  Will  Colson  of  Medicine  Lodge.  They 
lived  most  of  their  married  life  on  ranches  on 
Medicine  Lodge.  They  had  three  children,  Barbara, 
Benny  and  Karen.  Millie  passed  away  of  cancer  in 
January  of  1951.  She  was  buried  in  the  Dubois 
Cemetery.  Orville  worked  in  the  area  and  managed  to 
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see  that  his  children  graduated  from  high  school. 


Karen.  LaRae  Foster.  &  Bennv 

After  Orville's  family  was  grown,  he  married 
Myrtle  Conner,  November  6,  1967. 


Myrtle  "Mvrt"  &  Arnold 

Myrtle  was  first  married  to  John  Arnold 
Conner.  They  lived  first  at  Indian  Creek,  and  also  in 
Dubois.  Arnold  was  bom  April  21,  1910.  He  passed 
away  November  21,  1966,  his  burial  was  in  the 
Dubois  Cemetery. 

Orville  and  Myrtle  have  purchased  a  small 
ranch  on  Medicine  Lodge,  where  they  raise  cattle  and 
horses.  Both  have  been  active  in  many  county 
activities. 

During  Orville's  early  years  he  was  an  active 
member  and  officer  of  the  Clark  County  rodeo 
Association.  He  rode  bareback  in  lots  of  their  early 
rodeos.    Orville  was  one  of  the  Associations  earlier 


Grand  Marshalls  for  the  annual  Clark  County 
Roundup  Rodeo.  He  helped  his  children  in  their 
rodeo  events  and  taught  them  many  tricks  of  the  trade 
concerning  rodeo,  cattle,  and  horses. 

The  Williams  family  have  many  friends  in  the 
area  and  are  loved  by  all  who  know  them. 

COMPILED  BY  MAXINE  WILLIAMS  RUE 


"RAY"  AND  ALICE  HENDRICK  WILLIAMS 

"Ray"  D.  Williams  was  born  January  22, 
1887,  the  younget  son  of  Hugh  R.  and  Ruth  Reese 
Williams  at  Lewisville,  Idaho.  Other  members  of  the 
family 
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"Rav"  &  Alice 

were  William  L.,  Benjamin  F.,  Joseph  B.,  Sarah 
Mable  (Kitty),  Alice  E.,  Ruth  E.,  and  Jeanette  E. 

He  spent  the  early  years  of  his  life  at 
Lewisville,  Idaho,  but  moved  to  the  Bear  Paw 
Mountains  in  Montana  when  about  8  years  old.  He 
lived  with  his  sister  Kitty  and  Mose  Johnson  while  in 
Montana.  He  worked  for  several  of  the  large  cow 
outfits  in  Montana.    He  returned  to  Idaho  in  1909. 

He  was  married  to  Alice  Ann  Kendrick  on 
April  7,  1909,  at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  They  lived  at 
Mud  Lake  for  two  or  three  years,  then  homesteaded 
on  Camas  Creek  near  the  old  Jones  Siding  about  four 
miles  north  of  the  town  of  Camas,  Idaho.   An  attempt 
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was  made  to  irrigate  the  land  by  building  a  dam  on 
Camas  Creek.  Many  hours  of  labor  went  into  the 
construcuon  work,  but  each  spring  the  high  water 
would  wash  out  the  strucaire.  Clearing  the  land  of 
sage  brush  proved  to  be  another  long  and  time 
consuming  project.  After  several  years  of  attempting 
to  raise  some  kind  of  irrigated  crops,  farming  of  the 
land  was  stopped.  The  land  was  used  for  grazing 
livestock  which  was  the  main  source  of  income  for  the 

family. 

The  ranch  was  leased  to  the  livestock  company 
of  Wiley  and  Benard  in  the  early  1920s  and  Ray  was 
in  charge  of  the  outfit  for  four  or  five  years.  After 
the  livestock  company  was  sold  the  ranch  was  used  for 
summering  livestock  from  the  Rexburg  area  for 
several  years. 

The  ranch  was  sold  to  "Dan"  Thomas  from 
Ashton,  Idaho,  and  the  family  moved  to  Dubois, 
Idaho. 

The  "Ray"  Williams  family  consisted  of  4 
boys  and  I  girl.  Francis  R.  was  born  at  Roberts, 
Idaho,  on  October  27,  1910;  Orville  B.  was  born  at 
Mud  Lake,  Idaho  on  January  27,  1912;  Wallace  was 
born  at  Roberts,  April  4,  1914;  Maxine  A.  was  born 
at  Camas,  Idaho,  on  May  15,  1916;  and  Myron  H. 
was  born  at  Dubois,  Idaho,  on  December  29,  1923. 


"Ray"  Williams  Fnmily 

The  oldest  boys,  Francis,  Orville  and  Wallace 
had  many  a  narrow  escape  and  caused  Mom  many 
numerous  worries  while  living  on  the  ranch  at  Camas. 
High  water  in  the  spring  of  the  year  seemed  to  be  the 


place  the  boys  always  liked  to  spend  their  time.  Both 
Orville  and  Wallace  nearly  drowned  in  the  creek 
several  times.  One  rather  spectacular  sport  we 
enjoyed  was  jumping  our  saddle  horses  from  a  high 
bank  into  the  Camas  Creek. 


Wallace.  Francis.  Orville.  "Rav" 

Dad  spent  most  of  his  life  working  with 
livestock  in  some  way  or  another.  He  was  not  happy 
unless  he  had  several  "spoiled"  saddle  horses  he  was 
riding  for  someone.  He  spent  some  18  or  20  years  as 
a  government  trapper  with  the  U.S.  Biological  Survey 
in  Clark  County.  He  also  worked  as  a  Brand 
Inspector  in  Clark  County  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
their  early  married  life  Mom  spent  a  lot  of  time  with 
Dad  working  livestock;  she  was  also  an  excellent  hand 
with  a  horse.  Dad  passed  away  at  the  age  of  62  at 
Dubois,  Idaho.  Mom  lived  for  another  20  years  and 
also  passed  away  at  Dubois.  Both  are  buried  in  the 
Cemetery  there. 

The  children  were  all  educated  in  the  Dubois 
Public  Schools. 

Francis  was  married  to  Odetta  Lake  in  1937, 
and  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Clark  County,  working 
for  different  livestock  companies  as  a  government 
trapper,  and  about  20  years  with  the  State  of  Idaho  on 
maintenance  work.  They  have  2  girls  living,  Selma 
Grimmet  at  Moreland,  Idaho,  and  Nola  Alley  who 
lives  at  Burley.  Jeddy,  their  only  son,  was  drowned 
in  the  Camas  Meadows  area  while  swimming,  at  the 
age  of  19  on  July  30,  1966.  They  lived  at  Moreland, 
Idaho.  Francis  passed  away  on  April  16,  1985,  at  St. 
George,  Utah  and  is  buried  at  Dubois,  Idaho.  His 
daughter  Selma  passed  away  in  1988  and  is  buried  at 
Moreland,  Idaho. 

Orville  was  married  to  Millie  Colson  in  1933 
and  has  spent  his  entire  life  in  Clark  County.    He  has 
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worked  with  livestock  his  entire  life.  They  had  3 
children,  2  girls  and  1  boy.  Barbara  is  living  in  Salt 
Lake,  and  Karen  lives  at  Dubois.  Benny  the  only  boy, 
in  the  family  was  killed  in  a  tragic  automobile  accident 
at  Dillon,  Montana  on  February  14,  1981.  Millie 
passed  away  in  1951,  and  Orville  later  married  Myrtle 
Conner.    They  live  on  a  ranch  at  Medicine  Lodge. 

Wallace  was  married  to  Bessie  Schaller  in 
1934,  and  moved  from  Clark  County  in  1937  to  the 
Boise  area.  He  spent  37  years  as  an  engineer  with  the 
Federal  Government  working  in  Idaho,  Utah, 
Washington  and  Oregon.  They  have  2  sons,  Hugh  N. 
a  Regional  Director  with  the  Alaska  Highway 
Department  in  Juneau,  Alaska,  and  Mikel  H.  a  U.S. 
Judge  Magistrate  in  Boise,  Idaho. 

Maxine,  the  only  daughter,  was  married  to 
Bob  Rue  in  1936.  They  had  3  daughters,  Nadene, 
Sharon  and  Darla  who  all  live  in  the  Salt  Lake  City 
area.  Maxine  and  Bob  spent  many  years  in  Clark 
County,  but  later  moved  to  Utah,  where  Bob  was 
employed  by  the  C.A.A.  Bob  passed  away  in  1974. 
Maxine  now  lives  in  Woods  Cross,  Utah. 

Myron  H.,  the  youngest  son  was  attending  the 
University  of  Idaho  when  World  War  II  was  declared. 
He  left  school  to  enlist  in  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Corp. 
He  had  made  13  missions  as  a  Radio  Operator  on  a  B- 
24  Bomber.  He  was  killed  when  the  plane  exploded 
on  take  off  from  the  Island  of  Mortia  in  the  South 
Pacific.   He  is  buried  in  the  Cemetery  at  Dubois. 

Alice  was  an  early  member  of  the  Dubois 
Community  Baptist  church,  the  Dubois  Rebekah 
Lodge,  and  was  named  the  first  Clark  County  Rodeo 
Roundup  Pioneer  Queen  in  1966. 

She  enjoyed  crocheting  and  going  with  her 
sister  Olive,  to  search  for  arrowheads  around  the 
country.  One  of  the  main  sources  of  entertainment  in 
the  county  was  dancing.  She  and  her  husband,  Ray, 
attended  many  of  these  dances  in  the  Old  Meeker  Hall 
and  Security  Bank  Hall  in  Dubois,  at  Lidy  Hot  Springs 
and  the  old  school  houses  of  Camas,  Dubois,  Spencer, 
Humphrey,  Medicine  Lodge,  Kilgore  and  Hamer. 

COMPILED  BY  WALLACE  WILLIAMS 


WALLACE  ANfD  BESSIE  SCHALLER 
WILLIAMS 


Wallace  &  Bessie 

Bessie  was  born  at  Idmon,  about  four  miles 
south  of  Kilgore.  Her  parents  were  Charles  and  Eliza 
Schaller,  who  homesteaded  a  ranch  on  Spring  and 
Camas  creeks. 

Mrs.  Williams  attended  Idmon,  Kilgore  and 
Spencer  schools  and  graduated  from  the  Dubois  high 
school.  She  went  on  to  attend  the  University  of  Idaho 
Southern  Branch,  at  Pocatello.  Later  she  graduated 
from  Boise  State  University. 

Bessie  taught  in  the  Boise  schools  for  twenty 
three  years;  the  last  five  years  were  in  Special 
Reading. 

In  1971  her  name  was  placed  in  the  book  of 
Leaders  of  American  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education.    She  retired  from  teaching  in  1977. 

On  June  11,  1985,  she  received  a  Certificate 
of  Appreciation  to  the  Idaho  Retired  Teachers 
Association  Hall  of  Fame  from  the  Boise  Retired 
Teachers  Association. 

Wallace  Williams  was  born  at  Roberts,  Idaho, 
the  son  of  "Ray"  and  Alice  Williams,  both  of  whom 
were  native  Idahoans,  spending  their  entire  lives  in 
and  around  Clark  County.  Alice  Williams  was  the 
first  Clark  County  Rodeo  Pioneer  Queen. 

Williams  graduated  from  the  Dubois  high 
school  and  attended  the  University  of  Idaho  Southern 
Branch  at  Pocatello. 

He  was  employed  in  the  Engineering  Division 
of  both  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service.  He  put  in  38  years  of  service  and 
retired  in  1976. 

They  have  two  sons,  Hugh  and  Mikel.  Hugh 
is  Chief  Right  of  Way  Agent  in  charge  of  the  Juneau 
District,  Department  of  Transportation,  Juneau, 
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Alaska.  Mikel,  an  attorney,  was  chosen  the  first  U.S. 
Judge  Magistrate  for  the  State  of  Idaho. 

They  have  four  grandchildren,  one  of  whom 
graduated  from  Washington  State  University,  at 
Pullman,  Washington. 

Their  over  fifty  years  of  marriage  has  served 
them  well.  They  lead  active  lives  in  square  and  round 
dancing,  horseback  riding,  snowmobiling,  and 
traveling  in  their  motor  home.  They  still  find  time  to 
spend  at  their  cabin  in  Cascade  Lake,  and  maintain 
their  lovely  home  in  Boise. 

Wallace  and  Bessie  Williams  were  named  the 
Clark  County  Roundup  Rodeo  and  Parade  Grand 
Marshall  and  Pioneer  Queen  in  Dubois  the  year  of 
1985.  Their  other  Senior  Royalty  included:  Orson 
Rasmussen,  Orville  Williams,  Helen  Bond,  Verla 
Webster  and  Ken  Gross. 

COMPILED  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD/1991 


MILTON  L.  WILMOT 

Making  his  home  on  Birch  creek  for  some  34 
years  was  Milton  L.  Wilmot.  Mr.  Wilmot  was 
engaged  in  farming  and  stockraising. 

He  was  a  member  of  Fortitude  Lodge  No.  76, 
A.F.  &  A.  M.  of  Dubois. 

Five  brothers  and  sisters  survived  Mr.  Wilmot 
in  1943,  and  included:  Mrs.  Effie  Stevens,  Mrs. 
MyrtJe  Baker  and  Manuel  Wilmot  of  Boise;  Silas 
Wilmot  of  Ustich  and  Mrs.  Eleanore  Guentz  of 
Nampa. 

Milton  collaspsed  and  died  while  walking  on 
Park  avenue  in  Idaho  Falls  in  early  September  1943. 
He  was  buried  in  Boise  by  his  family. 

COMPILED  FROM  CLIPPINGS  BY  HARRIET  SIIENTON 


DOROTHY  LENA  BRAUER  WILSON 

My  first  memories  of  Kilgore  are  those  before 
I  entered  school.  I  remember  community  programs 
held  in  the  log  school  house  which  stood  just  west  of 
the  present  Kilgore  school  house.  In  those  days,  it 
was  popular  for  children  of  the  community,  not  yet 
old  enough  to  be  enrolled  in  school,  to  be  included  in 


the  Christmas  program.  I  remember  reciting  poems 
when  I  was  perhaps  4  years  old. 

Because  it  was  difficult  to  get  about  in  the 
deep  snow,  the  school  programs  provided  an 
opportunity  to  meet  with  friends  we  seldom  saw 
otherwise.  I  remember  those  times  as  warm  and 
rewarding.  Sometimes  there  would  be  a  square  dance 
following  the  program.  My  father,  Gus  Brauer,  often 
"called"  for  the  dances,  as  did  Joe  Zink. 

In  1917  many  of  our  young  men  went  to  war. 
My  two  brothers,  Lloyd  and  Eugene  were  among 
them,  as  were  Martin  Petersen  and  Bob  Albano. 
Eugene  did  not  leave  Camp,  but  Lloyd  was  in  Co. A. 
121st  M.F.B.,  Am.  Ex.  Forces  sent  to  France.  He 
saw  considerable  action,  and  did  not  return  to  the 
states  until  sometime  after  the  Armistice  was  signed. 
Those  were  dark  days  for  all  of  us.  Those  left  at 
home  sold  and  bought  Liberty  Bonds,  and  practiced 
food  conservation  and  wrote  endless  letters  to  soldier 
boys  and  worked  with  the  Red  Cross.  We  displayed 
service  flags  in  our  windows  with  a  star  for  each  boy 
in  the  service  from  our  families.  We  listened  to 
"cylinder"  records  of  "Over  There",  "Oh,  How  I  Hate 
to  Get  Up  in  the  Morning",  "K-K-K  Katy",  and 
"Alsace  Lorraine." 

During  this  time  my  father  was  active  in 
community  affairs  dealing  with  the  war.  My  brother, 
Pat,  married  Betty  Rasmussen  in  a  ceremony  out-of- 
doors  performed  by  my  cousin  "Ken"  Kennedy,  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace.  That  was  July  19,  1918.  We 
were  so  proud  of  that  family,  Kenny  was  the  first 
grandchild  in  our  family.    We  just  adored  him. 

Before  Pat  and  Betty  were  married,  Eugene 
had  married  Myrtle  Jensen,  a  marriage  which 
unfortunately  ended  soon. 

After  Lloyd  returned  and  while  Kenny  was 
still  young,  the  Pat  Bennett  family  moved  to  Los 
Angeles  where  Eugene  was  a  member  of  the  L.A. 
Police  Force.  Pat  at  first  became  a  L.A.  Fireman,  but 
later  joined  the  P.A.P.D.  W^le  in  L.A.,  Enid  was 
born,  so  we  now  had  two  grandchildren.  Pat  was 
killed  by  a  bandit's  bullet,  January  25,  1927. 

Prior  to  this  my  family  had  moved  to  Sugar 
City,  Idaho,  and  it  was  here  that  Lloyd  met  an 
attractive  school  teacher.  Her  name  was  Aina 
Marshall  and  they  were  later  married.  To  them  were 
born  two  daughters,  Barbara  and  Shirley.  Before  the 
move  to  Sugar,  my  parents  and  I  moved  to  Idaho 
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Falls  and  the  Pat  Bennetts  took  care  of  the  ranch  until 
we  returned  2  years  later.  So,  I  attended  first  and 
second  grades  in  Idaho  Falls  and  third  grade  in  Sugar 
City.  I  began  fourth  grade  in  the  log  school  house. 
Edna  Anderson  was  the  teacher.  I  believe  we  moved 
into  the  new  school  house  during  that  year.  Edna  was 
Betty's  cousin.  She  continued  to  teach  for  a  year  or 
two,  then  Ellen  Frederiksen  came,  followed  by 
Florence  Jackson. 

We  had  to  take  the  State  exams  at  that  time  in 
order  to  qualify  for  the  eighth  grade  graduation.  I 
remember  having  to  go  to  Dubois,  the  county  seat, 
still  in  the  winter,  and  how  cold  it  was.  I  remember 
that  Pearl  Vadnais  and  Ruth  Barney  were  with  me. 

The  following  year,  1927,  some  of  us  went  to 
Spencer  to  high  school.  I  stayed  with  the  Sid  Albano 
family  part  of  the  year,  and  with  the  Finlyson  family 
at  the  Canyon  Hotel  the  rest  of  the  year.  The 
following  year.  School  Dist.  #52  hired  a  young  man, 
Wilbur  Keller,  to  conduct  high  school  classes  in 
Kilgore.  Because  my  mother  was  very  ill  that  year,  I 
was  grateful  to  be  able  to  remain  home  to  help  all  I 
could. 

The  next  two  years  were  spent  at  Spencer  with 
graduation  from  Spencer  High  in  1931.  We  were 
serious  kids  and  worked  hard  at  learning.  Five  of  us 
graduated  that  year:  Ruth  Barney,  Afton  McFarland, 
Harriet  Boatman,  Pete  Taylor  and  I. 

The  following  two  years  I  spent  at  Albion 
State  Normal  School,  near  Burley,  Idaho.  Then  we 
could  tach  on  a  two-year  certificate,  which  I  did.  My 
first  school  was  a  private  one  at  the  Reno  ranch  at 
Birch  Creek.  I  had  five  darling  kids  whom  I  taught  in 
a  converted  "meat  house."  The  next  year  I  was  in  a 
country  school  in  Lost  River.  Then  to  Dubois  for  a 
year. 

It  was  in  Dubois,  1936,  that  two  important 
events  happened  in  my  life.  I  met  Edwin  Wilson,  a 
young  engineer  in  charge  of  the  creation  of  the  Mud 
Lake  Wildlife  Refuge.  We  have  been  married  since 
1937.  The  other  event  was  tragic,  for  I  lost  my 
mother  that  year.    I  taught  in  Idaho  Falls  until  1938. 

We  Wilsons  have  lived  in  Billings,  Montana, 
since  1946.  Now  there  are  four  of  us,  two  daughters, 
Melinda  who  teaches  drama  in  a  Tacoma  high  school, 
and  Janie,  a  graduate  nurse,  who  lives  in  Midvale, 
Utah,  and  has  two  darling  children,  Paul  Edwin  and 
Katie  Melinda  Christensen. 


In  1967  Melinda  and  I  graduated  together 
from  Eastern  Montana  College.  I  taught  first  grade  in 
Billings,  retiring  in  1972.  After  mother's  death. 
Daddy  was  married  in  1948  to  Jeannette  Adams,  a 
second  cousin  of  my  mothers.  They  lived  in 
Caldwell,  Idaho,  until  his  death  in  1970.  My  brother 
Lloyd  passed  away  in  1963  and  Eugene  in  1969. 

My  memories  of  Kilgore  are  happy  ones.  I 
shall  always  remember  the  mountains  and  the  pristine 
beauty  of  spring.  I  shall  remember  the  concerns  of 
neighbors,  though  distant  in  miles.  Hearing  the  names 
Rasmussen,  Barney,  Smith,  Frederiksen,  Vadnais, 
Knotwell,  Zink  and  others,  will  always  evoke  tender 
thoughts. 

My  gratitude  is  extended  to  those  who  have 
worked  so  hard  to  bring  together  a  history  of  our 
beloved  Camas  Meadows.  Especially  do  I  thank 
Eileen  Bennett,  my  niece.  (Photo  end  of  W  Chapter) 

COMPILED  BY  DOROTHY  LENA  BRAUER  WILSON 


EDWARD  AND  JUANDA  WILSON 


"TTrl" 


'Ed 


Juanda  Bates  Wilson  first  came  to  the  vicinity 
of  Jacoby  with  her  mother,  Bess,  who  was  an  early 
school  teacher  at  the  Jacoby  school.  This  is  where  she 
obtained  her  early  schooling.  The  school  was  located 
at  the  Jacoby  Ranch. 

Juanda  was  born  October  5,  191 1,  in  Denver, 
Colorado.    She  was  raised  by  Joe  and  Bess  Pollock. 
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Bess  married  Joe  shortly  after  moving  to  this  area. 

The  remainder  of  Juanda's  schooling, 
including   high   school,   was  at  the   new  school   in 

Dubois. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  and 

a  50  year  member  of  the  Eastern  Star,  and  served  on 

the  American  Cancer  Society  Board  for  a  number  of 

years. 

Grandpa  and  Grandma  met  in  Dubois,  on 
March  29,  1931,  they  took  a  train  to  Dillon,  Montana, 
where  they  were  married. 

Grandpa  was  born  February  18,  1912,  the  son 
of  John  and  Amellia  Wilson  at  Burlington,  Wyoming. 
He  was  raised  and  went  to  school  at  Meetse, 
Wyoming.  He  lost  his  mother  when  he  was  quite 
small,  thus  later  he  moved  with  his  dad  to  Montana. 

One  of  his  early  jobs  was  with  the  Fred  R. 
Comb  Construction  in  the  state  of  Minnesota.  He 
went  to  work  for  this  same  company  as  foreman  at  the 
U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station  job  in  the  30s, 
building  the  pump  house,  laboratory,  several  homes 
and  a  barn,  which  were  completed  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  30s. 

Grandma  and  Grandpa  made  their  home  in 
Dubois  until  the  war,  then  moved  to  Pocatello,  Idaho 
where  Grandpa  worked  in  a  gunnery  and  Grandma 
drove  an  Army  bus. 

After  the  war  they  returned  to  Dubois  where 
they  purchased  the  Manheart  home.  Grandpa  added 
about  3  units  in  back  to  develop  the  Wilson  Motel. 
These  were  replaced  with  several  other  units  added  in 
1952.  In  1964  they  sold  the  Motel  to  Herbert  and 
Beulah  Sill,  and  it  is  now  called  the  Crossroads  Motel. 
This  resulted  in  the  purchase  of  the  Lidy  Hot  Springs 
resort  and  setung  up  a  family  business. 

"Ed"  and  Clarence  A.  Garrett,  owner  of  the 
C.A.  Garrett  Freightlines  out  of  Pocatello  became 
partners  in  ttie  Lx)g  Products  business  they  built  in 
Dubois.  The  site  was  in  the  area  of  the  present  Lindy 
Ross  Elementary  School.  The  log  office  building  still 
remains,  used  as  a  concession  stand  by  the  school's 
athletic  department.  While  this  operation  was  in 
business  they  created  and  built  some  270  log  churches, 
homes  and  miscellaneous  buildings. 

Six  sons  were  born  to  this  union,  and  they 
raised  four  of  them,  Jim,  Charles,  Joe  and  John.  Two 
children  were  lost  at  birth,  one  is  buried  in  Dubois, 
the  other  at  Idaho  Falls.      Grandma  always  said  she 


always  felt  that  she  earned  the  right  to  have  a  referee's 

license. 

Grandma  was  an  outdoor  person,  loved  to 
fish,  and  hunt;  even  when  the  children  were  small  she 
would  set  the  baby  in  the  fishing  basket  and  take  the 
other  three  fishing.  She  was  quite  a  seamstress.  She 
told  of  the  suits  she  made  for  each  of  her  boys,  and 
had  them  all  dressed  to  go  places,  but  could  not  find 
Joe.  She  found  him  sitting  in  the  kitchen  sink,  with 
the  water  on,  dumping  cleanser  on  himself,  washing 
himself  and  his  new  suit. 

Grandpa  and  Grandma  were  always  proud  of 
their  children  and  grandchildren;  they  have  14 
grandchildren  and  23  great  grand  children  as  of  1987. 
Grandma  was  always  happiest  when  surrounded  by  her 
family.  They  proudly  celebrated  their  50th  wedding 
anniversary  at  a  reception  in  Dubois. 

Grandma  passed  away  August  1,  1987,  and  is 
buried  at  the  Dubois  Cemetery.  Grandpa  still  lives  at 
his  home  at  Lidy  Hot  Springs  surrounded  by  his 
family. 

GRANDMA  WILSON 

(Presented  by  twin  granddaughters,  Deena  and  Donna 
at  Juanda's  funeral) 

There's  lots  of  Grandmas  in  this  world  so  nice 
kind  and  sweet,  who  sit  and  rock  in  rockers  with 
slippers  on  their  feet. 

But  you  could  look  the  whole  world  over  and 
never  would  you  find  one  like  my  Grandma  Wilson, 
she  was  one-of-a-kind. 

She  spent  her  life  in  Dubois;  after  meeting 
Grandpa  there,  they  rode  the  train  to  Dillon,  where  he 
married  her  so  fair. 

But  when  they  returned  to  Dubois  there  were 
people  all  about  who  were  out  to  shiveree  them,  so 
Gramps  and  Grandma  did  hide  out. 

But  they  survived  that  welcome  as  most 
married  people  do,  and  moved  to  Lidy  Hot  Springs 
where  they  shared  their  life  as  two. 

And  they  shared  more  than  just  marriage,  and 
were  close  up  to  the  end,  they  did  everything  together. 
Grandma  was  Grandpas  best  friend. 

Grandma  always  loved  to  fish  and  hunt  that 
was  her  biggest  thrill.  She  did  it  every  chance  she 
had,  she  never  got  her  fill. 

So  for  a  fisherman  and  hunter  you  can 
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imagine  her  great  joys,  when  she  began  her  family  and 
was  blessed  to  raise  four  boys. 

She  would  take  them  hunting  and  fishing  from 
the  time  they  were  small,  and  to  take  along  the  baby 
didn't  bother  her  at  all. 

She's  the  one  who  took  dad  hunting  when  he 
got  his  first  big  buck,  and  she  always  caught  the 
biggest  fish.  Grandma  had  more  luck. 

Nothing  seemed  to  stop  her,  and  I  only  have 
one  wish,  that  where  ever  Grandma  is  today,  there's 
a  place  to  hunt  and  fish. 

In  fact  she  always  mentioned  when  it  was  her 
time  to  go,  let  it  be  out  on  the  North  Fork  and  that's 
why  its  turned  out  so. 

But  she  did  more  than  hunt  and  fish,  she  was 
a  great  home-maker  too,  her  cooking  was  outstanding, 
there  was  nothing  she  couldn't  do. 

She  could  lay  out  one  delicious  meal,  it 
always  has  been  said,  and  I'm  sure  she  laid  out  plenty 
just  to  keep  those  four  sons  fed.  She  often  said  to  me 
that  she  should  have  earned  a  license  to  become  a 
referee. 

Her  other  love  was  people,  she  was  caring  of 
them  all;  she  was  always  there  to  help  them,  doing 
tasks  both  large  and  small. 

She  was  kind,  -and  generous,  always  free  to 
help  and  give,  and  she  showed  this  worthy  talent  by 
the  way  that  she  did  live. 

Grandma  she  was  perfect  and  she  spoiled  us 
right  dandy,  for  we  always  knew  she  would  have  for 
us  a  delicious  sack  of  candy. 

And  if  we  ever  wanted  money,  and  our 
parents  told  us  no,  then  for  sympathy  and  comfort—off 
to  Grandma's  house  we  would  go. 

And  it  always  seemed  a  miracle,  or  maybe  just 
luck,  but  before  we  would  leave,  she  always  handed 
us  each  a  buck. 

And  we  all  miss  her  dearly,  for  the  joy  she 
brought  to  life,  as  a  mother  and  a  Grandma  and  to 
Grandpa  as  a  wife. 

But  for  the  memories  we  have  of  her,  great 
comfort  we  can  find,  that  will  brighten  up  our  life 
time.     For  she  was  ONE  -OF-A-KIND. 

COMPILED    BY    GRAND     DAUGHTER/DONNA     WILSON 
BYBEE 


LOWELL  WILSON  FAMILY 


Lowell  &  Barbara 

Lowell  Wilson  first  came  to  Clark  County, 
following  the  footsteps  of  his  beloved  sister,  Frances 
Wilson,  as  a  school  teacher  at  Kilgore,  teaching  from 
1938-1941.  He  then  enlisted  in  the  Air  Force  but,  due 
to  a  delay  in  being  called  to  service,  he  accepted  a 
position  at  the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station  at 
Dubois  in  1942. 

Lowell  was  born  in  Nakomis,  Illinois,  June 
25,  1911.  He  moved  with  his  family,  father,  mother 
and  sister,  Frances,  to  Hazelton,  Idaho.  Their  trip 
west  was  by  Immigrant  Box  Car  in  1913.  The 
Wilsons  settled  on  a  sagebrush  claim  near  Greenwood 
District  in  eastern  Jerome  county.  Frances  and  Lowell 
attended  the  Greenwood  grade  school,  high  school  at 
Hazelton,  and  then  on  to  receive  their  education  as 
teachers  from  Albion  State  Normal  School. 


Frances 
&  Lowell 
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Frances  first  taught  school  up  creek  from 
Howe,  Idaho.  She  then  accepted  positions  in  Clark 
County  teaching  at  Idmon,  Kilgore  and  Medicine 
Lodize.  Teaching  with  her  while  at  Medicine  Lodge 
were  Phyllis  Thomas  Laird,  and  Paul  Dalzel. 

Frances  became  the  wife  of  a  Kilgore  native, 
"Bud  "  Zink.  They  were  married  in  1934,  making  their 
home  in  the  Kilgore  area. 

They  were  the  parents  of  two  children,  Orville 
"Bing"  and  Joann.  As  of  1989  Bing  and  his  wife, 
Shirley  have  4  children  and  live  in  Connell, 
Washington,  and  Joann  and  husband,  "Dave 
Chandler",  have  2  children  and  make  their  home  in 
Spokane,  Washington. 

A  terrible  gasoline  explosion  in  the  "Bud" 
Zink  home  in  Kilgore  was  the  cause  of  Frances'  death 
in  1944.  It  is  believed  that  she  is  buried  in  Parker 
following  her  stay  in  the  St.  Anthony  hospital  due  to 
extensive  body  burns. 

"Bud"  eventually  moved  into  Dubois  with  his 
family,  working  as  a  Government  Trapper,  then 
eventually  moved  to  St.  Anthony. 

"Bud"  later  married  Martha  Dahle  and  they 
lived  in  Connell,  Washington.  After  retirement,  he 
and  his  wife  spent  their  winters  in  Mesa,  Arizona 
where  he  passed  away  February  27.  1986.  He  is 
buried  in  Connell,  where  his  wife,  Martha,  is  still 
living  as  of  1989. 

Lowell,  after  being  an  employee  of  the  USD  A 
at  the  USSES,  served  in  the  South  Pacific  in  the  Air 
Force  until  1946.  After  being  released  from  the 
service  he  returned  to  the  Sheep  Experiment  Station. 
He  went  on  to  attend  and  graduate  from  the  University 
of  Idaho. 

Lowell  met  Barbara  L.  West  of  Buhl,  Idaho, 
whom  he  married.  Most  of  their  married  life  was 
enjoyed  at  the  U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station.  Lowell 
was  involved  as  the  Station's  Wool  Technologist  until 
he  retired  in  1975.  He  worked  with  many  Extension 
and  area  state  sheepmen  to  assist  in  developing  their 
Wool  Pools  presenting  his  research  results  from  the  U. 
S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station. 

Lowell  and  Barbara  raised  two  daughters, 
Tamara  (McLaughlin)  now  of  Mt.  Home,  Idaho,  and 
Helaine  (Moore)  of  Kelseyville,  California. 

Barbara  served  as  a  4-H  sewing  and  cooking 
leader  for  many  years.  Their  daughters  were  active 
members  and  won  many  out^standing  awards,  both  in 


the  county  and  at  the  State  Fair.  Lowell  assisted  in 
this  department,  helping  build  the  fair  booths  used 
each  year  for  displays  at  the  county  fair,  when  exhibits 
were  displayed  in  the  high  school  gym,  and  assisting 
with  4-H  programs.  Lowell  always  worked  to  display 
a  "Wool"  exhibit  representing  his  work  at  the  U.S. 
Sheep  Experiment  Station  each  year.  Tamara  also 
participated  in  the  Make  It  With  Wool  Contest.  Both 
girls  are  graduates  of  the  Dubois  high  school  and  the 
University  of  Idaho.    The  girls  are  now  both  married. 

Barbara  was  a  charter  member  and  first 
president  of  the  newly  organized  Clark  County 
Extension  Homemakers  Council  in  December,  1959. 
She  also  worked  diligently  in  the  Ladies  Aid  Baptist 
Church  organization,  where  their  family  were 
members  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

Shrubs  and  flowers  were  one  of  Lowell's 
interests,  many  of  which  he  planted  at  his  residence  at 
the  Sheep  Station. 

Lowell  and  Barbara  retired  at  Buhl,  Idaho, 
enjoying  their  new  home  and  five  grandchildren. 

Lowell  suffered  several  years  with  alzhemers 
before  he  passed  away  March  26,  1993.  He  was  laid 
to  rest  at  the  Buhl  Cemetery. 

COMPILED  BY  BARBARA  WILSON 


ROBERT  VANCE  WILSON 

Robert  Vance  Wilson  was  Arvel  Winder's 
uncle.  He  was  working  as  a  sheep  herder  in  1928  in 
an  area  south  of  Bone,  Idaho,  in  Long  Valley, 
Caribou.  Robert  "Bob",  had  taught  school  in  New 
York  before  coming  west.  Arvel  was  14  years  old  at 
the  time  his  uncle  was  working  as  a  herder  for  Wood 
Live  Stock  Company.  Arvil  became  the  camp  jack  for 
two  weeks,  unpaid. 

OMPILED  BY  ARVEL  WINDER-  1978 


S.P.  "PAT"  WILSON 

Since  my  sisters  think  I  am  the  oldest  of  the 
family  and  retired,  so  should  write  the  history  of  our 
family  in  Idaho,  well,  I'll  try. 

Our  father  and  mother.  S.P.  "Pat"  and  Fannie 
Wilson,  along  with  two  children,  Belva  and  Dean 
came  to  Spencer  in  September  1911.  Dad  had 
homesteaded  what  was  always  called  Dead  Man's 
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Gulch.  We  have  always  called  it  the  Spring,  because 
there  was  a  wonderfully  cold  spring  there  with  such 
sweet  water.  The  story  was  that  a  man  or  two  men 
depending  on  who  was  telling  the  story,  got  drunk  one 
night  and  left  Spencer  to  ride  to  Kilgore.  One  got  lost 
and  somehow  found  his  way  up  there.  Deep  as  the 
snow  got  in  the  winter,  I've  always  wondered  how. 
Anyway,  he  reportedly  froze  to  death  and  his  horse 
starved.  In  the  spring,  when  the  snow  was  gone,  they 
found  some  of  his  bones.  The  skull  of  the  horse  hung 
in  the  top  of  a  quaking  aspen  as  long  as  we  lived 
there. 

Our  first  winter  was  spent  in  a  one  room  cabin 
with  a  dirt  floor  and  roof.  I  remember  the  grass 
growing  there  before  the  snow  was  gone  and  our  cow 
walking  off  the  hillside  to  eat  it.  The  cabin  had  only 
one  window  and  door.  In  the  summer  time  pack  rats 
came  in  and  frightened  our  mother  terribly. 

Three  of  the  girls,  Mary,  Louise  and  Mescal, 
were  born  while  we  lived  at  the  spring.  Four  more 
children  were  born  after  we  moved  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  homestead. 

Mama  always  raised  a  very  good  garden  and 
an  old  Indian  named  White  Bear  used  to  watch,  and  as 
soon  as  things  in  the  garden  were  ready  to  eat,  he  was 
there  to  beg,  especially  for  potatoes.  Since  dad 
worked  away  from  home  most  of  the  time,  Mama  was 
afraid  of  White  Bear  and  we  often  went  to  bed  on  a 
supper  of  bread  and  milk,  while  he  took  our  new 
potatoes  and  peas  home.  He  always  said  "Papoosie 
like  taties.    Poor  Papoosie,  Papoosies  mama  die." 

Dad  worked  mostly  for  the  Wood  Live  Stock 
Company  with  sheep  and  later  on  at  the  Sanders  ranch 
at  Three  Mile. 

I  first  started  school  in  Spencer  and  boarded 
with  "Sam"  and  Janey  Milton.  He  was  the  blacksmith 
for  Wood  Live  Stock  and  also  Deputy  Sheriff. 

When  I  was  in  the  second  grade,  they  built  the 
Rattlesnake  school  house,  although  it  was  built  on 
Corral  Creek.  There  were  only  three  families,  as  I 
remember.  Four  Gardners,  a  boy,  whose  last  name 
was  Farson  and  two  Wilsons. 

Our  teachers  at  Rattlesnake  in  order  were: 
Miss  Blair,  who  was  much  more  interested  in  beaus 
than  in  teaching.  There  was  a  Forest  Ranger  from 
Kilgore,  named  "Sonny"  Allen.  He  had  a  little  car  he 
called  a  bug.  Whatever  time  of  the  day  he  came  by 
she  dismissed  school  and  took  off.    I  think  she  was 


from  Burley.  Next  came  Miss  West.  A  very  pretty 
red  head.  She  came  from  Wendell.  Then  came  Mrs. 
Thompson.  She  was  from  Texas.  Dean  and  I  lived 
with  her  because  her  husband  had  been  drafted.  She 
could  only  make  corn  bread,  so  to  this  day  I  can 
hardly  stand  the  stuff.  Then,  there  is  a  year  I  do  not 
remember.  Next  came  a  Vida  Rock  from  over  on 
Medicine  Lodge. 

When  school  started  the  first  fall  the  building 
wasn't  completed  and  we  had  school  in  Mrs.  Jack 
Campbell's  dining  room.  The  first  building  was  a 
small  one  room  and  the  next  summer  they  built  a 
larger  building  and  used  the  smaller  one  as  a  house  for 
the  teacher  to  live  in. 

The  same  year,  the  first  school  house  was 
built,  our  dad  built  a  house  lower  down  on  his 
homestead.  Except  for  a  couple  of  months  in  the 
spring,  we  had  to  have  water.  Because  of  the  snow 
getting  so  deep  in  the  winter,  we  generally  moved 
nearer  the  school  in  the  fall  and  home  in  the  spring. 

We  had  to  walk  about  three  miles  to  school 
and  on  the  way  home  really  enjoyed  playing  in  the 
rocks  along  the  way.  One  of  the  highlights  of  our  day 
would  be  if  Mr.  Hugh  Wood  and  his  chauffeur  would 
stop  and  give  us  a  ride  or  Mr.  Devaney,  who  hauled 
the  mail,  would  come  along. 

It  was  during  the  second  or  third  year  we  had 
school  at  Rattlesnake  that  they  divided  Fremont 
County  and  made  Clark.  We  always  made  all  the 
holidays  a  community  affair.  All  the  ladies  took  food 
and  we  went  to  one  house  or  the  school  house.  We 
had  delicious  food  and  lots  of  fun. 

In  the  summer  time  we  raised  bum  lambs. 

I  am  told  that  Rattlesnake  was  so  named 
because  there  were  so  many  snakes  there. 

Our  mail  was  delivered  to  mailbox  on  the 
main  road.  Mail  carriers  I  remember  were  the 
Harmon  family,  Claude  DeVaney  and  Mr.  Hirschi. 

The  last  two  years  of  school  at  Rattlesnake 
there  were  only  my  sisters  and  myself.  After  that  we 
moved  to  Spencer  in  the  winter,  then  about  that  time 
my  dad  sold  his  homestead,  and  we  lived  at  Three 
Mile  during  the  summer. 

As  I  remember,  the  Gardners  had  the  only 
telephone  between  Spencer  and  Kilgore.  There  may 
have  been  one  at  the  Three  Mile  Shearing  sheds. 
Anyway  Gardner's  phone  was  out  of  order  most  of  the 
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ume. 

The  Sanders,  who  lived  at  Three  Mile,  are 
now  all  dead;  as  near  as  I  know  there  are  no  living 
relatives.  A  family  named  Riverland,  lived  at  what 
was  called  Wind  Dam.  However,  the  dam  was  gone 
by  that  time.  They  moved  to  Big  Timber,  Montana. 
They  had  two  sons,  Edwin  and  Harold  and  a  daughter, 

Thelma. 

The  winter  of  1920,  we  moved  to  Idmon 
where  we  attended  school.  The  next  year  Mrs. 
Albertson,  whose  husband  had  a  homestead 
somewhere  between  Dubois  and  Lidy  Hot  Springs, 
was  our  teacher.    He  played  an  accordion  or  a  violin 

for  dances. 

There  were  two  of  the  Campbell  men, 
"Charley"  and  Jack.  Jack  and  Jessie  were  the  ones 
who  later  lived  below  Idmon.  Mrs.  "Charley" 
Schaller  was  a  sister  of  the  men.  Jessie  Campbell  had 
come  to  the  Meadows  to  teach  school.  Jessie  Robbins 
Stevens  is  a  niece. 

In  1925  I  married  and  moved  to  Montana  to 
live. 

One  of  my  fondest  memories  is  of  a  sheep 
herder  and  his  camp  tender,  "Tommy"  Dixon,  and 
"Sid"  Close.  For  several  years  "Tommy"  would  have 
his  camp  across  the  creek  from  our  house  and  I 
always  ate  dinner  with  him.  Sid  brought  us  lemon 
drops  when  he  came  with  supplies  for  "Tommy". 

At  one  time  there  were  several  young  women 
who  came  to  Spencer  and  homesteaded  on  the  south 
side  of  the  road  below  Gardner  Lake.  Anymore  I 
can't  even  remember  some  of  their  names,  but  there 
were  sisters,  Linda  and  Floy  Karteliner.  That  I 
remember  well.  They  used  to  teach  Sunday  school  in 
the  summer  time,  but  in  the  winter  went  back  to  Salt 
Lake,  where  they  worked.  Three  of  the  ladies 
married  bachelors  of  the  neighborhood,  "Dave" 
Bethune,  "Charlie"  Campbell  and  "Bill"  Scharfhausen. 

There  are  six  of  us  in  our  family  still  living. 
Belva  Fredrickson,  Dean  Cox  and  Roberta  Potter  in 
Seattle.  Roberta  works  as  an  LPN,  Dean  manages  an 
apartment  house  and  Belva  knits,  now  retired. 

Mescal  Merideth,  Stella  Sanders  and  Lucy 
Parker  live  at  Huntington,  Oregon.  Stella  and  her 
husband  have  a  motel.  Lucy  and  Mescal  and  their 
husbands  are  retired. 

COMI'ILFI)  BY  HELVA  WILSON  FREDRICKSON.  197S 


"TOM"  B.  AND  SARAH  JANE  WILSON 


Janice  (Milton).  Sarah  Jane 

I  find  the  story  of  my  grandparents,  "Tom"  B. 
and  Sarah  Jane  Wilson  very  interesting.  They  met  in 
Wellsville,  Utah.  They  arrived  in  the  new  community 
of  Beaver  Canyon  in  the  year  of  1890  with  three 
children:  Tom,  Ellen  and  Lily,  all  born  in  Utah. 
Three  more  children  were  to  be  born  to  them  while 
living  at  Beaver  Canyon,  my  mother,  Esther  was  the 
first  born  in  Beaver  Canyon. 


Myrtle  McCormick  (niece).  Esther  Wilson 

The  other  two  included:    Nita  and  Janice. 

Granddad  Wilson,  an  early  freighter,  drove 
six  head  of  bull  oxen  from  Corrine,  Utah,  to  the 
mines  in  Montana.    He  told  when  he  was  driving  the 
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company  teams,  when  they  reached  their  destination  in 
the  late  fall,  they  would  turn  the  big  cumbersome 
animals  loose  and  they  would  eventually  return  home. 
He  claimed  that  the  animals  would  play  follow  the 
leader,  when  weather  was  difficult.  On  one  trip  they 
hauled  a  grand  piano,  over  the  Medicine  Lodge  trail 
into  Sheep  Creek  to  Virginia  City.  Imagine  what  fiin 
they  had  in  delivering  that  freight.  When  the  railroad 
went  through  the  area  in  1880,  it  took  over  the 
freighters  business. 


■Tanice  (Milton).  Lillian  (Rice) 

Possibly  Granddad  became  intrigued  with  this 
country  during  his  freighting  days,  thus  chose  to  move 
his  family  here.  Their  home  in  Beaver  Canyon  was  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  by  a  knoll,  near  where  the  road 
crossed  the  creek. 

Here  he  changed  his  profession;  for  his 
livelihood,  he  was  a  blacksmith  for  Wood  Live  Stock 
Company.    He  was  at  one  time  Sheriff  in  Spencer. 

Grandmother,  Sarah  Jane,  was  a  mid-wife  for 
many  years.  She  would  travel  in  her  buggy  to 
wherever  she  was  called.  She  had  been  trained  in 
England.  They  said  by  the  time  she  died,  she  had 
delivered  close  to  5, (XX)  babies.  She  would  deliver  the 
baby,  wash  the  baby  and  take  care  of  the  family, 
which  including  cooking.  Sometimes  this  would  be 
for  a  month,  earning  $30.00  for  the  months  stay. 
Mrs.  August  Doschades  of  Medicine  Lodge  claimed 
she  delivered  her  children  at  her  home  there. 

I  couldn't  have  ever  lived  like  my 
grandmother  lived.     I  wouldn't  of  lasted  a  day.     In 


those  days  they  didn't  have  anything,  not  even  an 
aspirin,  when  needed. 

I  was  eleven  years  old  when  Grandmother 
died,  so  really  don't  remember  any  of  her  old 
remedies.  Grandmother,  Sarah  Jane  passed  away 
October  16,  1921.  She  was  born  September  6,  1860. 
My  mother  and  Grandmother  died  about  the  same 
time. 

Actually,  there  were  several  individuals  who 
spent  their  time  aiding  those  that  were  ill.  I've 

heard  stories  about  Mrs.  Huntley  at  Spencer.  Another 
woman  lived  up  there,  and  she  was  there  every 
summer  to  gather  her  share  of  herbs.  She  lived  at 
Porcupine  Pass.  In  the  fall  she  would  return  to  her 
home,  I  believe  in  Utah. 

Dr.  Tucker  lived  in  Kilgore.  He  drove  a  single 
horse  buggy  and  visited,  it  seemed  every  day,  but  it 
wasn't.  I  had  Typhoid  Fever  and  was  in  bed  for  six 
months.  Dr.  Tucker  gave  me  these  powder  pills,  that 
he  rolled  like  a  cigarette  in  paper.  I  got  sick  in  the 
fall  and  I  took  those  things  until  I  began  to  look  like 
one  of  them.  I  finally  one  day  up  and  quit  taking 
them  and  I  guess  that's  when  I  got  better.  The  folks 
figured  I  contacted  Typhoid  from  drinking  our  well 
water,  so  they  never  used  the  well  again,  nor  did 
anybody  else. 

I  remember  they  about  starved  me  to  death. 
I  was  rationed  with  a  diet  of  a  pancake  the  size  of  a 
silver  dollar  and  one  tablespoon  of  syrup,  and 
tomatoes.    That's  about  what  I  lived  on. 

The  Indians  from  Fort  Hall  would  make  their 
usual  trip  to  Spencer  each  summer,  camping  at  the 
edge  of  town  on  the  south  side,  near  the  creek,  for 
several  days  at  a  time.  They  migrated  to  several  areas 
of  the  county,  for  berries,  obsidian,  and  games, 
gathering  the  fruit  of  the  land  for  their  people. 

Granddad  would  go  over  and  visit  the  Indians 
in  their  camp.  The  Indians  like  to  hunt,  fish,  and  look 
for  obsidian,  and  choke  cherries.  It  seemed  to  be  just 
the  older  Indians,  no  children,  that  I  can  remember. 
Granddad  could  talk  to  the  Indians  in  their  language. 

Granddad  died  about  three  years  after 
grandmother  on  February  25,  1924.  He  was  born 
April  7,  1858.  They  weren't  very  old,  but  they  had 
had  a  rugged  life  though.  They  were  both  laid  to  rest 
in  the  Spencer  Cemetery. 

I  can  remember  other  Spencer  families,  there 
were  the  Lawson  girls,  Margaret  and  Helen,  the  Dunn 
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b<.)ys,     Harry     and     Frank,     and     railroaders,     the 

McFarlands. 

Our  home  in  Spencer  was  on  the  east  side  of 
Beaver  Creek  back  of  the  main  part  of  town.  This 
home  was  purchased  in  later  years  by  the  Bond 
Brothers  and  used  for  their  cow  camp,  which  their 
foreman,  Wilford  Waring,  lived  in  during  the  summer 

months. 

rOMPILFD  BY   RHEA   ALBRETSON 

\VAKlN(;/(;RANni)AUGHTER 


AGNES  OWENS  WINNETT 


Roseanna  Patt  .Tacobv 
Agnes  Owens  Winnett 

I  was  born  in  Dayton,  Washington,  May  31, 
1903,  the  daughter  of  Johnny  and  Ida  E.  Jones.  My 
mother  was  born  March  28,  1871,  in  Kansas  and  came 
across  the  plains  when  she  was  nine  years  old.  My 
father  was  born  in  the  Palouse  County,  close  to 
Spokane,  Washington. 

Later,  my  family  moved  to  Colfax, 
Washington,  where  my  father  passed  away  in  1905. 

My  mother  worked  in  Colfax,  until  she  met 
and  married  Henry  Owens.  We  lived  on  our  ranch 
there,  until  the  Reynolds  family  came  to  visit  us.  Mae 
Reynolds  was  my  step-father's  niece.  While  they 
were  visiting,  they  talked  my  folks  into  going  to 
Humphrey,  Idaho,  to  take  up  a  homestead. 

N.E.  Reynolds  was  the  depot  agent  at  Monida, 
Montana,  at  the  time. 

My  folks  took  up  a  homestead  four  miles  from 


Humphrey,  two  and  half  miles  from  Beaver  Canyon. 
Later  the  Reynolds  took  up  a  homestead  half  way 
between  us  and  the  Patt  holdings. 

Although  I  was  only  six,  I  had  saved  my 
money  from  the  tips  I  had  gotten  from  where  my 
mother  had  worked.  I  bought  two  cows  with  calves 
and  was  in  the  cattle  business,  until  I  passed  the  eighth 
grade  at  the  Humphrey  school. 

I  rode  my  horse.  Pet,  to  school  when  weather 
permitted.  Then,  in  the  winter,  I  roomed  with  the 
Patt's  or  snowshoed  to  school.  Mama  and  I  lived  in 
Andrew  Patt's  house  for  one  winter  while  Mama 
helped  Grandma  Patt  cook  through  the  ice  harvest. 
That  was  quite  a  deal  each  winter,  cutting  and  hauling 
of  the  ice  from  the  ice  pond  in  Humphrey. 

We  had  a  lot  of  all  night  dances  in  the  school 
house.  Then  when  the  moon  was  bright  we  had  skiing 
parties.  Afterwards,  the  bunch  of  us  kids  would  all  go 
together  to  one  of  the  houses  at  midnight  for  oyster 
stew.  In  fact,  we  used  to  ski  all  over  the  countryside. 
I  think  the  worst  time  of  the  year  was  while  the  snow 
was  breaking  up  in  the  spring. 

The  Sellers  had  a  homestead  over  the  hill  from 
us.  He  was  my  father's  cousin.  Their  homestead  was 
about  three-fourths  mile  beyond  us.  They  stayed  there 
longer  than  we  did. 

The  Wood  Live  Stock  took  over  their  place 
for  their  sheep  headquarters  after  they  left  their 
homestead.  Before  that,  the  sheep  headquarters  were 
across  the  little  meadow  in  sight  of  the  Sellars  house, 
at  the  edge  of  the  mountains. 

All  the  time  that  we  lived  there,  "Bill"  Gentry, 
foreman  for  the  Wood  Live  Stock,  had  one  of  his 
camp  tenders  buy  fresh  light  bread,  butter  and 
buttermilk  for  all  his  sheep  herders  from  us.  They 
helped  to  keep  us  in  fresh  mutton  and  wild  meat 
during  the  summer. 

About  the  only  thing  we  knew  about  Dubois, 
was  sometimes  in  the  summers,  we  drove  down  there 
to  trade,  and  my  mother  sold  around  one  hundred 
pounds  of  butter  a  week  at  the  store  there.  She  was 
known  as  the  butter  woman.  There  was  always  a 
waiting  list  for  her  butter.  Usually,  I  took  it  to 
Humphrey  and  put  it  on  the  train  that  came  in  around 
noon  from  Dubois.  She  about  kept  us  in  groceries 
with  her  butter;  of  course,  I  had  to  do  a  lot  toward  it 
too.  I  had  to  milk  four  cows,  night  and  morning 
before  riding  to  school  for  four  miles,  plus  separate 
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the  milk  and  feed  the  calves.  Before  I  was  big  enough 
to  saddle  my  own  horse,  Mother,  when  she  finished 
milking  her  part  of  the  cows,  would  saddle  my  horse, 
then  rush  to  the  house  and  get  breakfast.  Sometimes 
I  had  time  to  eat  a  couple  pieces  of  toast  before  hitting 
the  road. 

In  the  sunmier  time  there  was  always  hay  to 
put  up,  lost  or  strayed  cattle  to  get  out  and  look  for, 
always  something  to  keep  us  busy.  Sometimes  we 
took  time  on  the  fourth  of  July  to  go  fishing  and 
camping  out  overnight  at  Camas.  If  I  could  be  away 
for  three  days,  the  Reynolds  family,  plus  two  or  three 
people  from  Dubois,  would  go  to  Gentry's  summer 
sheep  camp  at  Sheridan  Lake  for  a  ftm  time  of 
horseback  riding  in  the  mountains  and  picnicking. 

I  well  remember  the  Robbins  family  who  lived 
in  Humphrey.  Laura  Robbins  Jenkins  went  to  school 
the  first  year  or  so  that  I  did.  Unfortunately,  as  she 
used  to  faint  real  easy,  her  sister  Laurinda,  would 
have  to  rush  around  and  wait  on  her.  I  think  she  was 
in  between  Otto  and  Laurinda,  age  wise,  then  there 
was  Bemiece  and  Lydia.  She  was  the  youngest  and  I 
recall  her  being  rather  a  pest.  There  was  also  another 
girl,  Zada,  married  to  "Tom"  Wheeler,  who  died  and 
was  buried  there  at  Humphrey  in  the  winter  time,  soon 
after  we  went  to  Humphrey.  Everybody  went  to  the 
funeral  in  the  school  house  in  sleds;  the  men  had  to 
dig  through  three  feet  of  snow  to  dig  the  grave.  I  was 
so  small,  but  I  rather  think  she  was  older  than  Laura. 

At  the  end  of  the  flat  where  the  Robbins  lived, 
were  the  Jensens,  and  over  the  hill  the  Halversons. 
We  also  had  a  bunch  of  bachelors,  who  homesteaded 
on  the  other  side  of  the  tracks  from  the  Patt  ranch: 
Rollo  and  "Fred"  Ellis  and  in  the  same  flat,  "Ben"  C. 
Scott,  all  just  over  the  hill  going  to  Spencer  from  the 
depot,  store  and  post  office. 

They  always  made  quite  a  gathering  for 
dances  at  the  school  house,  or  at  one  of  our  houses. 
Over  in  our  locality,  along  with  the  Sellars  and  the 
Reynolds,  there  were  the  Kuchlers  and  the  Johnston 
homesteads  towards  Spencer.  I  have  forgotten  his 
name  but  she  was  Alma  Johnston;  her  brother  took  up 
a  homestead  just  across  the  road  from  her  and  her 
husband.  Her  brother's  name  was  Orie  S winder  (not 
sure  of  the  spelling).  He  always  played  the  violin  for 
the  dances. 

Of  the  Kuchler  family,  I  remember  Minnie 
and   a   couple   of  her  brothers.      Minnie   and  her 


brother, "Willy"  used  to  board  around  Humphrey  to  go 
to  school  in  the  worst  part  of  the  winter.  I  recall,  that 
her  mother  drove  the  kid  wagon  to  take  us  to  school 
one  or  two  years  when  the  snow  was  too  deep  for  us 
to  ride  horseback. 

Wilma  Reynolds  sent  me  the  clipping  of  her 
death  from  cancer,  two  or  three  years  ago,  in  1977  or 
1978.  At  the  time  of  her  death,  she  was  living  in 
Missoula,  Montana. 

Sherman  Halverson  and  Roseanna  Patt  were  in 
my  grade.  I  can't  recall  the  other  three  that  were  also 
in  the  eighth  grade  with  us.  Miss  Helgeson  and  Floyd 
Barber  were  our  teachers. 

When  1  left  Humphrey,  moving  back  to 
Dayton,  Washington,  to  live  with  my  grandparents  and 
go  to  high  school,  about  all  around  there  were  Patts. 
Susie  Patt  at  that  time,  was  the  only  one  married. 

Roseanna  Patt  visited  with  me,  along  with  her 
husband  Elmer  Jacoby,  shortly  before  he  died.  She 
had  so  many  pictures  of  the  family,  we  sat  up  most  of 
the  night  looking  at  them  and  remembering  old  times. 
We  hadn't  seen  each  other  in  fifty-four  years.  I 
haven't  seen  Sherman  since  I  left  there  at  the  end  of 
my  eighth  grade. 

Shortly  after  I  left  Humphrey,  my  step-father 
sold  everything  in  Humphrey  and  moved  back  to 
Dayton  also. 

My  mother  died  April  21,  1957,  in  Dayton. 
My  step-father  was  born  in  Fruita,  Colorado,  and  died 
in  Dayton,  Washington,  also.  I  did  not  have  any 
brothers,  only  three  half  sisters,  a  lot  older  than  I  am. 
All  were  married  while  we  were  in  Idaho  and  lived 
around  Dayton. 

My  first  husband  passed  away  when  my 
youngest  child  was  three  years  old.  I  had  to  work  all 
these  years  until  I  got  Hepatitis.  Since  then,  I  have 
been  unable  to  do  anything  the  last  six  years.  I  was 
alone  with  the  girls  until  after  the  youngest  one 
married,  then  I  married  again.  However,  I  guess  I 
was  doomed  to  stay  alone  as  my  second  husband 
passed  away  from  cancer  May  12,  1957. 

There  is  nothing  left  of  the  old  homestead,  the 
place  is  now  cleared  of  everything.  We  had  a  good 
log  house,  barn,  a  shop,  hen  house,  and  a  hay  storage 
shed,  all  in  good  shape  when  I  left.  Looking  back 
now,  I  often  think  that  we  kids  growing  up  then  sure 
had  a  lot  better  learning  years  than  the  kids  of  today. 
I  know  that  I  had  to  work  hard,  so  I  certainly  enjoyed 
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the  happy  hours  more,  even  if  they  were  few  and  far 

between. 

"SetUers  of  the  Silver  Sage"  is  surely  the  right 
name,  as  grubbing  those  big  sage  brushes  was  really 
a  job,  and  took  a  lot  of  muscle  and  brawn. 

(^OMPILKI)  BY  AGNES  VVINNETT-MAY  1980 


WINSPER  HOMESTEADERS 

The  Adams  families,  Ralph  Coldiron  and 
mother,  Ray  Reeder  and  family  and  the  Mike  Jones 
family  decided  to  migrate  to  Idaho  to  stake  out 
homestead  claims.  Ralph  Coldiron,  Edna  Reeder,  and 
Mrs.  Jones  were  brother  and  sisters.  It  is  known  that 
Mrs.  Adams  was  also  related. 

It  was  April  of  1915  when  John  Wright 
Adams  and  wife  and  his  son,  Dean,  and  wife  left  by 
train  on  the  journey  to  the  "Promised  Land." 

Ralph  Adams  and  Ralph  Coldiron  came  in  the 
immigrant  car  with  household  and  farm  machinery  and 
the  livestock.  The  trip  took  about  two  weeks  before 
they  arrived  in  Hamer,  Idaho,  where  we  were  waiting 
their  arrival. 

Dean  and  Ralph  Coldiron,  and  Ralph  Adams 
were  soon  in  possession  of  the  papers  on  160  acres  of 
nice  level  sage  brush  with  a  definite  promise  that  in  a 
few  years  we  would  have  an  abundance  of  irrigation 
water.  These  homesteads  were  located  just  south  of 
Lidy  Hot  Springs,  where  there  were  a  number  of 
homesteads.  South  of  these  were  the  Gullixson  eight 
brothers;  some  of  them  were  married  with  families. 
This  area  was  referred  as  Winsper,  where  all  families 
obtained  their  mail  service.  Schooling  was  obtained 
also  at  the  Winpser  school.  This  entire  area  was  dry 
farming  land.  Many  who  were  called  to  serve  in  the 
war  were  given  credit  for  years  service  on  land 
filings,  but  the  rest  left  due  to  the  drought  and  finally 
when  the  water  project  fell  through. 

Nancy  Alice  Coldiron  was  living  with  her 
daughter,  Edna  Reeder  in  Idaho  Falls  and  passed  away 
March  26,  1935  and  is  buried  in  Idaho  Falls;  Ralph 
Coldiron  was  living  in  McMinnviLle  where  he  died 
January  4,  1942.  Ralph  was  buried  in  the 
McMinnville  cemetery,  while  his  mother,  Nancy  Alice 
Coldiron  is  buried  in  the  Idaho  Falls  cemetery.  All  of 
the  company  cleared  and  prepared  their  fields  to  plant 


crops  as  soon  as  the  land  had  the  promised  water, 
which  never  materialized.  By  the  fall  of  1918  they 
had  abandoned  their  claims. 

John  W.  Adams  and  Dean  and  Ralph 
Coldiron  moved  to  Roberts,  Idaho,  where  the  boys 
farmed  land  that  was  irrigated.  Mr.  Adams  and  Ray 
Reeder  went  to  railroading,  and  his  family  moved  on 
a  track  near  Roberts.  J.W.  Adams  passed  away 
February,  1930,  in  Garfield,  Washington,  his  wife 
passed  away  in  March,  1940,  in  Princeton,  Idaho,  and 
both  are  buried  in  Garfield.  Fred  passed  away  in 
Woodland,  Washington,  and  was  buried  in  a 
Vancouver,  Washington,  cemetery.  Mike  Jones  was 
in  Boise  when  he  passed  away  in  1967,  Olive  Jones 
passed  away  in  Shoshone  in  August,  1967;  both  are 
buried  in  the  Shoshone  cemetery. 

Dean  Adams  was  in  Portland,  Oregon  when 
he  passed  away  in  November,  1968. 

Ray  and  Edna  Reeder  passed  away  in 
Naponee,  Nebraska,  and  were  buried  in  the  Naponee 
cemetery  in  1959. 

Ralph  Adams  and  wife,  Mary  passed  away  in 
Moscow,  Idaho.  They  are  buried  in  the  Colfax, 
Washington  cemetery. 

COMPILED  BY  NELLIE  .lONES 


JOHN  L.  AND  ROSE  WINSPER 


■Tohn  &  Rose 

The  little  community  of  Winsper  no  longer 
exits,  except  in  the  memories  of  a  few  of  the  old 
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Clark  County  residents,  such  as  one  of  the  Winspers' 
daughers,  Harriet  Winsper  Shenton.  Harriet  and  her 
late  sister,  Marion  Sullivan,  often  told  of  how  their 
mother,  Rose  Winsper  performed  her  duties  as  Post 
Mistress  for  the  Winsper  office,  from  the  time  it  was 
first  opened  in  1915,  in  their  home,  until  her  death  in 
1938.  Rose  served  in  this  capacity  a  total  of  twenty- 
three  years,  The  office  once  served  some  200 
patrons. 

John  L.  Winsper  first  came  west  from 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  for  his  health,  as  doctors 
suspected,  he  had  lung  trouble,  although  this  never 
proved  to  be  a  problem.  His  father,  Henry  Clay 
Winsper,  a  Civil  War  veteran,  also  came  out  to  Idaho 
because  he  wanted  to  own  a  piece  of  land  in  the  west. 

John  was  born  January  15,  1864,  the  son  of 
Henry  Clay  and  Sophia  Shear  Winsper  at  Canton, 
Ohio.     He  obtained  his  education  at  Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

In  July  of  1896  he  married  Rose  Wingerter  at 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  which  was  also  their  first  home. 
Three  daughters  were  born  to  this  couple:  Marion, 
Harriet,  and  Eleanor.  Marion  and  Harriet  were  born 
back  East,  while  Eleanor  was  born  at  Nicholia. 

Marion  and  Harriet  journeyed  out  west  from 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  with  their  mother  in  1907  to 
meet  their  father.  He  was  then  working  at  Gilmore  in 
the  mines.  Their  train  trip,  which  was  reasonably 
comfortable,  recalls  Marion,  who  was  nine  years  of 
age  at  the  time,  brought  them  into  the  town  of  Dubois. 
As  the  ladies  remembered,  it  was  the  month  of 
August,  very  hot  and  dusty.  The  memorable  trip 
continued  for  two  more  days  as  they  traveld  by  wagon 
from  Dubois  to  Gilmore. 


Eleanor.  Harriet.  Marion 


The  Winspers  first  settled  at  Gilmore, 
surviving  in  their  first  home,  "a  tent",  until  a  cabin 
could  be  constructed.  Here  they  lived  until  the  mine 
closed,  then  moved  on  to  the  mine  at  Nicholia.  John 
had  a  heavy  interest  in  the  Scott  mine  and  took  a 
three-year  leave  of  absence  from  his  Winsper 
homestead,  of  1908,  to  look  after  these  mining 
interests.  When  he  returned,  in  1913,  the  homestead 
law  had  been  changed,  and  he  proved  up  in 
considerably  less  time  than  anticipated. 


Henry  Clav  &  Sophia 

Henry  Clay  Winsper,  also  proved  on  his  claim 
in  1912,  then  he  and  his  wife,  Sophia  returned  east, 
satisfied  with  owning  land  in  the  west.  Apparently 
Henry  did  not  return  to  Winsper.  Neither  Henry  or 
John  was  a  farmer,  noted  Marion  Sullivan,  they  were 
"city"  boys. 

The  Winspers  were  business  people,  thus 
operated  the  community  Post  Office,  a  small  store, 
and  had  a  gas  pump.  John  donated  the  property  where 
the  new  one  room  log  school  was  constructed.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  school  board. 

The  Winspers  lost  their  youngest  daughter, 
Eleanor,  who  died  in  1925,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  due 
to  her  heart.  Harriet,  her  older  sister,  said  Eleanor 
always  took  part  in  the  local  activities  and  was  full  of 
fun  and  ideas. 

One  of  the  main  attractions  in  this  period  of 
time  was,  of  course,  Lidy  Hot  Springs,  an  ideal  site 
for  picnics,  parties,  dances,  and  always  a  popular 
place  for  swimming.  They  congregated  here  quite 
often  to  meet  with  family  and  friends. 
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The  orginal  Winsper  homestead  property  is 
now  a  part  of  the  farming  ground  owned  by  a  great 
grandson,  Frank  Sullivan.  With  the  use  of  sprinkler 
systems    it  is  a  very  productive  area  of  the  county. 

ioMI'lli  1)  BY   MARRIIT   WIN^'>»  »    <;»nrNT0N/MAR10N 
WINSPKR  S«'l  I  IVAN/BQNNIF.  STODDAKD 


WLSC  EMPLOYEES 

Memories  of  Wood  Live  Stock  Days,  August 
12  &  13,  1978,  presented  many  people  who  were  past 
employees  of  this  company.   It  was  a  reunion  of  many 
old   friends  and   relatives   sponsored   by   the   Clark 
County  Historical  Society.     Some  of  the  employees 
named  included:    "SAM"  AMES  who  was  born  July 
23,  1898,  in  Milo,  Idaho,  on  the  Pete  Nelson  place 
that  used  to  be  called  Leonn.     He  worked  for  the 
WLSC  from  1918-1932.    From  1918-1925  he  worked 
with  sheep  and  then  until  1932  with  horses.   Sam  took 
Wesley  Lundholms  place.    ELRAY  BINGHAM  was 
married   to   Vessee   Johnson,    daughter   of  Howard 
Johnson,  who  was  a  full  blood  Indian.    Her  mother 
was  half  Indian.    They  lived  in  the  little  house  across 
the  slough  from  Mace  Sargent.    They  later  divorced. 
Elray's  nickname  was  "Bing."     "RAY"  BOHNEY 
lived  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cartier  Ranch.   He  took 
care    of   cattle,    feeding,    etc.       He    married    Jim 
Richardson's  sister.     Jim  was  the  dad  of  the  late 
Buster  Richardson  of  Dubois.    The  family  included: 
Helen,  Julia,  Lynn  (killed  in  a  car  wreck),  Jay  and 
Jess.    CHARLES   BURDEN   worked   with   "Dave" 
Hagenbarth   at  Dillon  and   lived   on  the  Blacktail. 
"UNCLE"  JOE  BUSH  was  a  Civil  War  veteran.   He 
worked    for   WLSC   taking   care   of  the    chickens. 
"CHRIS"    CHRISTENSEN    shoed    horses,    fixed 
wagons,    etc.       He    had    a    son    named    De Wayne 
Christensen.       FRANK    DECKER    was    the    cow 
foreman  prior  to  "SPOON"  NEPHI  SAVAGE.  After 
Frank  left  the  WLSC  he  moved  to  Moreland  and 
married  Thelma  Pandelton.     "JOE"  DEMOTT  was 
the  foreman  of  the  Cartier  Ranch.    This  ranch  is  now 
the     Wildlife     Bird     Refuge     north     of     Hamer. 
WHITLEY    ELIZSON    was   a   cowboy    who   also 
worked  with  "Spoon"  Savage.    "RAY"  FOUNTAIN 
worked  on  the  Spring  Creek  ranch  in  Kilgore  fencing 
with  "TED"  VADNAIS,  while  ALFRED  VADNAIS 


was  foreman  there.  HOWARD  HARVEY  worked  on 
the  Hamer  location   "Cartier  Ranch"  of  the  WLSC 
with   ALFRED   VADNAIS   around   the   mid- 1920s. 
JACK  HELM  married  Hazel  Randall.     They  had 
three  children,  one  daughter  is  still  living.    He  was  a 
brother  of  Ralph  Helm,  and  "Mel"  Nielsen's  wife, 
Rachel,  was  their  sister.    CONRAD  JENSEN  rode 
for  WLSC.    His  job  was  to  ride  the  high  line  ditch 
and    shovel    the    many    badger    holes.       HORRES 
JOHNSTON  in  1923  herded  sheep  for  the  WLSC 
located  at  Spencer.  In  1924  he  was  a  cowboy  working 
with  the  cattle.     In  1925  he  worked  on  the  ranch 
between  Hamer  and  Camas,  known  as  Cartier  Ranch, 
where  he  met  Alfred  Vadnais  in  1927.     ANDREW 
KILLIAN  had  a  son,  also  named  Andrew,  and  a 
brother  by  the  name  of  Harvey  Killian,  who  worked 
on  the  railroad.     ALLAN  LAMPSON  worked  with 
the  WLSC  and  his  wife  helped   Mrs.   Pope  cook. 
ROY  LEAVITT  worked  for  WLSC.    He  has  a  son, 
Merrill  Leavitt  of  Shelley.    CARL  LINQUIST  was 
the   WLSC   Horse   Foreman,    and   lived   at  Annis. 
HARMON    F.    MCMILLIAN    was    married    and 
worked  for  the  WLSC  in  the  late  1920s.    He  lived  in 
Spencer,   down   on   the   flats,    next   to   the   present 
Martinez  home.   This  house  was  later  used  as  a  horse 
barn.  He  herded  sheep  in  1927-28.   He  used  to  come 
to  the  Kilgore  Rodeo,  and  would  ride  around  the  arena 
on  his  horse,  with  his  dog  following.    He  wore  a  full 
beard  at  the  time.  He  died  in  1953.   His  daughter  was 
the  late  Mrs.  "Ted"  (Margaret)  Vadnais  of  Kilgore. 
GEORGE  MILLER  was  a  cattle  foreman  on  the 
Cartier  Ranch.     He  has  two  daughters,  Berva  and 
Ruth.    "SAM"  MILT  AN  was  the  WLSC  Blacksmith 
located  at  Spencer.   "TEX"  NIVEN  came  from  Texas 
as  a  young  man.    He  broke  horses  for  the  WLSC  on 
the  Cartier  Ranch  and  at  Shot  Gun  Valley  east  of 
Kilgore.   "BOB"  POE  was  from  North  Carolina,  and 
worked  for  WLSC  as  a  herder.   Avis  Sanders  went  to 
school  with  possibly  one  of  his  daughters.    LUETTA 
FUDGE  BUTLER  WRIGHT  POWELL  worked  for 
Woods  in  their  home  in  Spencer  as  their  cook.    She 
and  another  girl,  who  cooked  for  Hagenbarths,  both 
lived  in  Spencer.   FOSTER  STEELE  was  the  Forest 
Ranger  for  years  at  Spencer  during  the  WLSC  Days  in 
the  early  1920s.   One  of  his  daughters  is  Mrs.  George 
H.     Robertson    of    Portland,     Oregon.         MACE 
SARGENT  was  the  Blacksmith  at  the  Cartier  Ranch. 
He  harnessed  teams  morning  and  night.   He  drove  the 
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first  school  bus  in  the  area.  He  lived  at  the  present 
Bird  Refuge,  south  of  the  Abner  Bramwell  place.  Mrs. 
Sargent  helped  Mrs.  Pope  cook  and  do  a  lot  of 
canning  at  the  Cartier  Ranch.  Their  daughters 
include:  Avis  Sanders,  Lina  Shupe  and  Rae  Woodard, 
and  sons,  George  and  Moyle.  SHAMBEAU  ran  the 
garage  in  Spencer  during  the  WLSC  Days.  ROMAN 
SIEPERT  was  the  Foreman  at  several  WLSC  ranches 
including:  3-Mile,  Cartier  and  at  Ucon.  EARL 
SMITH  lives  in  Boise  as  of  1990.  His  stepdad.  Bill 
McCall  (related  to  Earl  and  Bernice  Turman  through 
his  mother,  who  was  married  to  a  Turman,  Smith  and 
a  McCall)  had  a  store  in  Camas.  Braten  Wade  bought 
him  out  and  operated  the  store  at  Hamer,  where  he 
also  dealt  in  furs.  Eventually  this  store  was  burned, 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  town.  Then  the  store  was 
moved  back  to  Camas.  Sometime  later  Dora  Gerber, 
a  school  teacher  at  Camas,  bought  the  store.  She  was 
related  to  Buddy  Allen  Harvey,  so  she  went  to 
California  and  talked  her  into  coming  to  Camas  in 
1935  to  help  take  care  of  the  store,  which  also  housed 
the  Post  Office.  Dora  served  as  Post  Master,  with 
Buddy  assisting.  Dora  died  in  January,  1936,  of  a 
ruptured  Gall  Bladder.  Buddy  took  over  as  the 
Camas  Post  Master  at  that  time.  The  store  was  sold 
again  through  the  estate.  In  later  years  Wade  had  a 
Cinder  block  store  in  Irwin,  Idaho.  "DAN"  SMITH 
was  a  sheep  foreman  for  WLSC.  His  parents  were 
from  Rigby.  He  had  a  crush  on  a  young  girl  by  the 
name  of  Racheal .  He  was  twenty-two  years  older  than 
she  was,  and  the  fellings  weren't  mutual.  "Dan" 
bought  her  a  new  car  and  a  diamond  ring.  He  rufused 
to  drive  the  car,  so  she  used  it  for  awhile.  She 
returned  the  car  when  she  married,  but  he  wouldn't 
accept  the  ring  back,  so  she  eventually  gave  it  to  her 
oldest  daughter.  "BILLY"  SUMMERS  worked  for 
WLSC  and  lived  at  Camas.  He  had  a  brother  or 
brother-in-law  from  St.  Anthony.  "Billy"  was  a  heavy 
set  bachelor,  who  died  at  Camas  where  he  did  odd 
jobs.  He  was  good  to  little  kids,  they  all  called  him 
"Uncle  Billy."  He  lived  in  the  house  next  to  the 
school.  FRANK  TOMLINSON  worked  as  foreman  in 
the  sheep  division.  Mrs.  Tomlinson  cooked  for  the 
men  for  perhaps  three  years.  Frank  worked  for 
WLSC  for  many  years,  around  1918,  according  to  his 
daughter,  Elva  Jeppeson  of  Rexburg.  ALLEN 
TURMAN  was  an  uncle  of  Rachael  Nielsen.  As  a 
school    teacher   he   started   the   schools   in   Camas, 


Centerville,  Roberts  and  Skoda  Bridge  (where  "Don" 
Bybee  lived-west  Hamer).  GEORGE  TYLER  was 
a  buddy  of  Elray  Bingham  and  Lang  Pope.  He  broke 
horses  for  WLSC  and  used  to  rodeo.  He  was  an 
excellent  rider,  a  good  fighter  and  dancer.  He 
married  Bernice  Smith,  a  cousin  of  Rachael  Nielsen. 
They  had  three  children.  George  moved  to  Twin 
Bridges,  Montana  where  he  worked  for  a  big  Bull 
Ranch  north  of  town.  PAT  WILSON  was  the  WLSC 
Fence  Foreman.  He  lived  at  3-Mile.  His  wife  was 
named  Fanny.  She  later  married  Ike  Barney.  They 
had  fourteen  children.  Some  included:  "Lug" 
Wilson,  Belva  Wilson,  who  who  married  a  man  from 
Dillon,  and  Dean  Wilson,  who  who  married  a  cook 
who  worked  for  WLSC.  NATHAN AL  "THAN" 
WINDER  was  the  father  of  Arvel  Winder.  He 
worked  for  WLSC  for  three  years  about  1928. 
"Than"  lived  in  Rigby  during  the  summers  and  would 
spend  the  winters  feeding  the  sheep  on  the  WLSC 
ranch.  He  passed  away  in  1959.  "FRED"  WOODY 
was  a  sheep  foreman  for  WLSC.  After  leaving  the 
company,  he  acquired  his  own  sheep  and  started  a 
ranch  in  Howe. 

COMPILED    BY   EMPLOYEES    AND/OR    RELATIVES   OF 
WLSC\1978 


LELAND  E.  AND  LOIS  UCILLA 
WOLFGANG 


Ucilla  &  Leiand 

The  Leiand  Wolfgang  family  moved  to  Indian 
Creek  in  Clark  County  in  1938. 
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Leland  E.  Wolfgang  was  born  June  30,  1900, 
in  Rexburg  at  the  home  of  his  parents,  W.  H.  and 
Olive  Ellicott  Wolfgang.  He  attended  schools  in 
Blackfoot  and  Rexburg. 

Lois  Ucilla  Mulliner  (Wolfgang)  was  born 
July  31,  1901,  at  home  in  Idaho  Falls,  the  daughter  of 
Hyrum  and  Margaret  Mulliner. 

Leland  and  Ucilla  became  husband  and  wife, 
November  17,  1926,  when  they  were  married  in 
Rigby.  Their  first  home  was  at  Idaho  Falls.  Here 
they  made  a  living  farming  and  ranching  and  she 
drove  the  school  bus. 

Indian  Creek  in  Clark  County  became  a  new 
adventure  for  the  family,  when  in  1938  they  accepted 
the  management  position  of  the  Bud  Frew  ranch. 

They  were  parents  of  four  children,  Margaret 
0.  Wolfgang  (Clapp),  born  September  1,  1927;  Annis 
E.  Wolfgang  (Keller),  born  December  9,  1929;  Jack 
M.  Wolfgang,  born  July  30,  1931,  and  Reo  L. 
Wolfgang,  born  December  6,  1932. 

The  roads  to  Indian  Creek  were  dirt,  being 
constantly  dusty  and  rough.  In  the  winter  time  they 
weren't  plowed  out.  Transportation  was  a  car  in  the 
summer  and  a  sleigh  in  the  winter.  WTien  the  winters 
were  bad,  the  family  just  stayed  home. 
Heating  the  home  was  with  wood;  the  supply  came 
from  the  canyon  above  the  house.  As  far  as  any 
luxuries,  we  had  none.  There  wasn't  any  inside 
running  water  or  bathroom.  Water  supply  was  carried 
to  the  house  from  Indian  Creek,  which  ran  through  the 
yard. 

In  the  summer  we  grew  a  good  garden,  and 
we  had  our  own  chickens  and  raised  beef  for  our  own 
use. 

Some  of  the  hardships  faced  included  the 
depression,  the  fire  at  Indian  Creek,  and  the  Mormon 
Crickets. 

Indian  Creek  was  also  famous  in  the  early 
spring  for  its  many  wood  ticks.  While  at  Indian  Creek 
the  family  raised  turkeys  for  "Bud"  Frew.  When  the 
crickets  arrived,  the  turkeys,  as  well  as  the  chickens, 
ate  their  share. 

The  children  all  attended  the  Medicine  Lodge 
brick  school,  where  there  were  two  rooms,  the  "big" 
room  and  the  "litUe"  room.  Leland  drove  the  Upper 
Medicine  Lodge  school  bus;  in  the  winter  it  was  a 
covered  sleigh  with  a  stove  and  team.  Teachers 
recalled   were:  Ida  May  Cook,  UMont  Hodges,  Mr. 


Leatherman  and  Myrtis  Leonardson. 

The  Wolfgangs  belonged  to  the  Medicine 
Lodge  PTA  and  the  Medicine  Lodge  Grange,  both 
active     community     organizations.  They     were 

instrumental  in  the  organization  of  the  Grange  in  the 
community,  as  they  had  been  members  at  the  York 
Grange  in  Idaho  Falls.  Leland  also  served  as  a  school 
board  member. 

Within  the  community  many  fun  get-to- 
gethers were  held,  whether  it  was  a  card  party, 
dinners,  or  toboganning  on  the  hillsides  of  Indian 
Creek,  or  a  dance  at  school.  In  the  winter  Leland 
would  hitch  up  his  team  to  the  sleigh  and  meet  the 
gang  at  the  Forks  of  the  road.  Medicine  Lodge  and 
Indian  Creek,  to  bring  them  to  the  Wolfgang  home. 
The  day  was  always  topped  off  with  one  of  Ucilla's 
famous  home  cooked  meals. 

The  family  left  Indian  Creek  in  1944,  moving 
to  Swan  Valley,  and  eventually  living  at  Leadore 
where  Lois  Ucilla  Wolfgang  passed  away  April  26, 
1961.  Leland  celebrated  his  80th  birthday  in  1980, 
and  also  came  to  Medicine  Lodge  with  his  daughter, 
Margaret,  to  attend  the  first  Medicine  Lodge  School 
Reunion. 

Leland  passed  away  October  15,  1981  at  the 
age  of  81.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  10 
grandchildren  and  1  great-grandchild.  Both  Leland 
and  Ucilla  are  buried  in  Rose  Hill  Cemetery  in  Idaho 
Falls.  (Bud  Frew  was  killed  in  an  accident  while 
returning  home  from  Arizona,  near  Flagstaff,  in 
1990.) 


MARGARET  O.  WOLFGANG  CLAPP 


Leland  &  Daughter.  Margaret 
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I  enjoyed  traveling  to  school  with  my  father, 
Leland  Wolfgang,  whether  it  was  in  the  car  or  with 
the  team  and  covered  sleigh. 

All  the  roads  were  dirt  and  very  dusty,  then 
rough  and  rutty  in  the  venter.  Many  times  the  roads 
were  closed  at  long  periods  of  times  during  the  winter. 

I  well  remember  our  days  at  the  Medicine 
Lodge  School  where  I  participated  in  basketball, 
school  plays,  baseball,  play  day,  spelling  bees, 
skipping  school,  holiday  programs  and  peanut 
showers.  At  graduation  I  was  the  valedictorian.  I 
also  remember  the  Edie  School  and  some  of  the 
students  attending  that  school. 

I  especially  remember  Christmas  and 
Thanksgiving  and  the  fun  time  with  friends  on  a  sleigh 
in  the  winter  on  Indian  Creek  hills. 

My  designated  jobs  at  home  were  cooking, 
cleaning,  weeding  the  garden,  washing  dishes,  and 
since  I  was  the  oldest  in  the  family,  tending  kids. 

My  first  job  was  cooking  for  Mrs.  Mollis 
Shenton  when  I  was  thirteen,  during  the  summer  time. 

Whenever  there  was  a  traveling  minister,  we 
would  hold  church  in  the  school  house. 

The  only  outstanding  hardships  or  experience 
I  recall,  while  living  at  Indian  Creek,  was  when  a  fire 
nearly  took  our  house,  but  stopped  at  the  fence.  The 
worst  was  the  Mormon  Crickets  that  ate  all  the  crops. 

I  met  my  husband.  Gene  Clapp,  when  his 
parents  came  to  our  place  to  go  on  a  hunting  trip.  We 
were  later  married,  June  20,  1945,  at  Idaho  Falls. 
Our  first  home  was  at  Shelton,  Idaho.  Our  family 
included  three  children:  Walter  E.  Clapp,  May  1, 
1946;  Kathryn  L.  Clapp,  May  26,  1948;  Bruce  R. 
Clapp,  December  19,  1955,  all  born  at  Idaho  Falls. 

My  hobbies  and  talents  are  crocheting,  rock 
hounding,  sewing,  gardening,  hiking  and  swimming. 

I  was  a  volunteer  at  the  Idaho  Falls  River 
View  Hospital  and  Auxiliary  for  many  years  before  it 
was  torn  down. 

The  most  special  thing  I  remember  about  the 
good  old  days  was  the  "Freedom  and  Family 
closeness." 

COMPILED  BY  MARGARET  WOLFGANG  CLAPP 


JACK  M.  WOLFGANG 


Annis  Wolfgang  Keller.  Margaret  Wolfgang 
Clapp.  Leland.  Jack  &  Reo.  .Tack  Wolfgang 

Jack  Mulliner  Wolfgang  began  his  schooling 
at  Medicine  Lodge. 

He  came  with  his  family  to  their  new  home  on 
Indian  Creek  in  1938. 

Jack  was  born  July  30,  1931.  His  parents 
were  Leland  and  Ucilla  Wolfgang  of  Small,  Idaho. 
He  had  two  older  sisters,  Margaret  and  Annis,  and  a 
younger  brother,  Reo. 

After  completing  school  his  first  job  was  with 
Mountain  Bell  in  1954  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
where  he  has  continued  employment. 

It  was  through  his  work  with  Mountain  Bell 
that  he  met  and  married  his  wife,  Helen  Marie  Lytle. 
They  were  married  January  11,  1958,  at  Casper, 
Wyoming  where  they  have  since  made  their  home  at 
1235  S.  Conwell. 

Their  children  are:  Shelley  Marie,  born  May 
27,  1966  in  Casper,  Wyoming,  and  Wendy  Sue,  born 
November  28,  1968  at  Denver,  Colorado. 


Jack 
at  ML 


COMPILED  BY 

lACK  WOLFGANG-1981 
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HUGH  C.  WOOD 

Mr.  Hugh  C.  Wood  was  born  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  September  5th,  1874.  His  father  was  the 
late  J.D.  WcKxl,  prominent  in  mining  and  live  stock 
circles  in  the  Intermountain  Region.  His  mother  was 
Catherine  Wood,  who  was  a  pioneer  in  the  early 


Hugh  Wood  &  Son.  Francis 


N 


Edmond  Wood 

history  of  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City  and  Virginia  City, 
Montana. 

Mr.  Wood's  primary  education  was  acquired 
in  the  public  schools  of  Idaho,  and  later  he  spent  two 
years  at  All  Hallow's  College  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
completed  his  education  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  Indiana. 


In  1899  he  married  Rosa  Hulaniski  of  Ogden, 
Utah,  a  daughter  of  Hon.  E.T.  Hulaniski.  The  union 
has  been  a  happy  one  and  is  abundandy  blessed  by 
two  sons,  David  Edmond  and  Francis  Hugh,  and  a 
daughter,  Marcia. 

Since  leaving  college  Mr.  Wood  has  been 
prominentiy  and  actively  identified  in  the  various 


Rosa  Hulaniski  Wood 

interests  held  by  his  father,  J.D.  Wood,  and  his 
brother,  F.J.  Hagenbarth.  He  maintains  a  summer 
home  at  Spencer,  Idaho,  where  he  is  largely  interested 
in  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company,  and  the  Wood- 
Hagenbarth  Catde  Company. 


Marcia  Wood 

Mr.  Wood  has  never  held  any  political  office 
except  that  of  commissioner  of  Labor  in  the  State  of 
Idaho,  though  he  has  at  all  times  been  prominentiy 
identified  witii  die  interests  of,  and  has  been  an  active 
worker  in,  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  party  of  Idaho. 
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Mr.  Wcxxi  and  his  wife  are  both  of  a  social  bent  and 
are  well  known  in  society  circles  both  in  Ogden  and 
Salt  Lake  City.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Alta  Club  of 
this  city,  and  has  attained  a  high  rank  in  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  having  taken  all  but  the  last  degree. 

At  the  present  time  Mr.  Wood  is 
vice-president  of  the  Wood-Hagenbarth  Cattle 
Company,  treasurer  and  director  of  the  J.D.  Wood 
Company  and  holds  directorships  or  official  positions 
in  many  of  the  larger  mining  companies  of  this  State 
and  Nevada.  He  is  a  young  man  and  has  early 
fulfilled  the  promise  of  a  bright  youth,  and  as  history 
is  made  he  will  no  doubt  enroll  his  name  high  among 
the  illustrious  native  sons  of  the  West. 

COMPILED  FROM  WOOD  LIVE  STOCK  RECORDS-EARLY 
1900s 


J.  D.  WOOD 


■LP.  Wood 

I  was  born  in  Mercer  County,  Missouri,  in 
1841,  and  in  '64  I  had  a  desire  to  emigrate  to  the 
West;  having  no  money  to  pay  stage  charges,  I  went 
to  Atchinson  on  the  Missouri  River  and  hired  out  to 
Kinney  and  Howe  who  were  making  up  a  freight  outfit 
of  26  wagons,  loaded  with  merchandise  at  40  cents  a 
pound,  the  destination  being  Virginia  City,  Montana. 
All  the  compensation  I  was  to  get  on  the  trip  was  my 
board. 


We  left  Atchinson  on  the  14th  of  April,  '64, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  we  arrived  at  the  Platte 
River.  There  we  found  that  the  Indians  were  quite 
bad,  killing  the  emigrants  and  running  off  their  stock 
when  the  opportunity  offered.  Our  wagon  boss  and 
part  owner  in  the  train,  Mr.  Kinney,  then  employed 
me  to  take  charge  of  the  night  herd  of  165  mules  and 
gave  me  a  salary  of  $20  a  month  in  currency,  but  this 
currency  was  worth  at  that  time  only  50  cents  on  the 
dollar.  I  had  charge  of  the  night  herd  until  we  arrived 
at  Virginia  City-  65  nights.  I  stayed  in  the  saddle  all 
night  looking  after  these  mules.  Each  night  there  were 
four  men  detailed  from  the  teamsters  to  assist  me,  but 
as  they  were  not  mounted,  they  were  of  no  assistance 
to  me  when  the  Indians  would  stampede  our  stock,  as 
they  could  not  follow  the  herd  on  foot.  This  left  me 
alone  with  the  herd,  and  for  some  reason  the  mules 
became  uneasy  and  were  easily  scared,  and  every  few 
nights  would  stampede  from  unknown  causes,  but 
supposed  to  be  by  Indians.  Occasionally  we  would 
see  the  Indians  flagging  or  scaring  the  mules.  They 
would  all  run  in  one  direction  and  I  would  follow 
them  or  stay  with  them  on  horseback.  Sometimes  I 
would  not  be  able  to  check  them  or  stay  with  them  on 
horseback.  Sometimes  I  would  not  be  able  to  check 
them  or  get  them  under  control  until  daylight  the 
following  day.  At  one  time  they  stampeded  and  in 
their  course  they  passed  the  foot  of  Chimney  Rock  on 
the  Platte  early  in  the  evening.  In  the  chase  my  saddle 
horse  gave  out  but  I  roped  one  of  the  mules  that  was 
in  the  rear  of  the  herd  and  which  I  thought  was  about 
given  out.  I  put  my  saddle  on  him  and  he  bucked  me 
off  twice,  but  I  managed  to  hold  him  and  finally 
succeeded  in  riding  him.  By  this  time  the  rest  of  the 
herd  had  gotten  so  far  ahead  that  I  could  not  hear  the 
bells  and  had  to  wait  until  morning  so  that  I  would  be 
able  to  follow  their  trail.  I  followed  this  trail  until  the 
next  day  noon  and  found  them  in  the  bluffs  where  they 
could  go  no  farther.  I  collected  them  and  got  them 
back  on  the  return  trip  for  a  few  miles  when  night 
overtook  me,  and  I  rounded  them  up  and  held  them  as 
best  I  could  again  that  night  and  reached  the  wagons 
again  in  the  afternoon.  I  had  no  water  or  food  for  24 
hours  and  no  sleep  for  the  two  days  and  nights  I  was 
out.  I  rehearse  this  as  one  instance  only  in  the  line  of 
occurrences  on  the  trip. 

All  this  time  our  train  had  no  engagements  or 
fights  with  the  Indians  on  the  trip,  although  we  were 
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in  sight  of  Indian  fights  with  other  trains,  and  saw 
atler  the  fights  some  of  the  whites  and  Indians  who 
were  killed  and  whose  animals  were  run  into  the 
mountains  by  the  other  Indians.  Some  of  these  would 
be  eventually  captured  but  many  of  them  were  lost 

entirely. 

After  many  hardships  we  arrived  at  Virginia 
City  on  the  20th  of  August,  being  out  from  Atchinson 
to  Virginia  City  96  days.  There  I  quit  the  freighting 
business  and  settled  up,  getting  my  salary  of  $61.00  in 
currency,  which  as  I  stated  before,  was  worth  only  50 
cents  on  the  dollar.  I  immediately  went  to  placer 
mining  at  Junction,  or  at  the  mouth  of  Granite  Creek 
in  Alder  Gulch,  four  miles  below  Virginia  City.  At 
this  point  Thomas  Grubb,  Joseph  Jenkins,  Joseph 
Knight  and  myself  undertook  to  open  some  deep 
ground  for  an  interest  in  the  ground.  None  of  us 
having  any  money,  we  had  to  work  out  by  the  day, 
more  or  less,  to  get  money  on  which  to  subsist.  Some 
articles  of  food  were  very  high  that  winter—flour 
$1 .00  per  pound;  potatoes  40  cents  per  pound;  tobacco 
$7.50  per  pound;  matches  $1.00  per  box; -therefore 
we  tried  to  be  as  economical  as  possible  in  our  living, 
having  no  money  to  buy  at  such  prices.  We  could  buy 
beef  on  credit,  as  fortunately,  I  was  acquainted  with 
the  butcher,  and  we  lived  on  beefsteak  for  a  good 
portion  of  two  months.  We  would  occasionally  get  a 
little  flour  so  we  would  not  forget  the  taste  of  it.  The 
following  spring  we  became  convinced  that  our  ground 
would  not  pay  and  abandoned  it.  I  worked  my  way  to 
Blackfoot,  Montana,  and  there  worked  by  the  day  and 
opened  up  new  ground  with  poor  success.  In  the  fall 
of  '65  I  went  to  Deer  Lodge  and  engaged  as  a  clerk  in 
the  Deer  Lodge  Hotel,  the  proprietor  at  the  time  being 
Peter  Martin,  a  Mexican,  who  had  an  Indian  woman 
for  a  wife.  This  winter  I  put  in  more  pleasantly  than 
the  previous  one,  as  my  work  was  lighter  and  food 
more  plentiful  and  of  greater  variety.  We  had  at  least 
two  dances  at  the  hotel  each  week,  there  being  in 
attendance  at  each,  four  white  ladies,  and  the  balance 
of  the  women  present  were  Indian  women,  natives  of 
the  country  and  residents  of  Deer  Lodge. 

In  the  spring  of  '66  I  emigrated  to  Bear  Town 
and  Elk  Creek;  worked  in  the  placers  during  the 
summer,  and  the  following  December  went  with  a 
stampede  from  there  to  what  is  known  as  Leesburg, 
Idaho.  That  winter  I  put  in  prospecting  with  Chester 
Davis.    We  used  Norwegian  snow  shoes  and  packed 


our  tents,  blankets  and  grub  to  the  different  gulches 
that  we  decided  to  prospect,  going  to  Leesburg  for 
fresh  supplies  as  we  needed  them.  In  April,  '67,  we 
put  our  outfit  on  a  toboggan,  used  webbed  shoes,  and 
pulled  our  toboggan  a  distance  of  forty  miles  into  the 
country  that  is  now  knoun  as  the  Prairie  Basin 
Country,  a  tributary  of  the  Salmon  River.  There  we 
prospected  until  our  food  was  exhausted.  We  left  our 
toboggan  there,  took  our  blankets  and  tools  on  our 
backs  and  started  for  Leesburg  on  our  snow-shoes;  by 
this  time  it  was  getting  warm  and  the  snow  was 
beginning  to  slide  in  the  mountains  so  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  try  to  follow  back  by  the  route  on  which 
we  went  in  there.  We  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
mountains  so  as  to  follow  the  high  ridges  to  keep  out 
of  the  danger  of  snow  slides.  Then  it  commenced 
snowing  with  a  light  rain.  We  had  no  means  by  which 
we  could  tell  the  course  we  were  traveling,  as  neither 
the  sun  or  moon  were  visible  for  five  days,  but  we 
kept  on  for  six  days  and  were  without  food  except  for 
two  pine  rabbits  which  we  chanced  to  kill.  The  sixth 
night  the  moon  shone  out  and  we  could  tell  about 
where  we  were,  and  could  see  the  bare  ground  a  few 
miles  from  us  on  the  Salmon  River.  We  started  dowoi 
the  mountain  for  this  bare  ground  in  the  distance  and 
on  the  way  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  kill  two 
grouse.  By  this  time  we  had  become  so  weak  and  so 
hungry  that  we  camped  under  the  tree  where  we  killed 
the  grouse,  built  a  fire  and  cooked  them  and  stayed 
their  over  night.  The  grouse  had  strengthened  us  so 
that  we  made  the  open  country  the  following  day 
without  any  trouble  and  reached  what  is  now  known 
as  Salmon  City. 

From  '68  to  '77  I  followed  placer  mining  in 
what  is  known  as  the  Leesburg  Basin;  also  branched 
out  with  a  general  supply  store  in  a  small  way,  with 
alternate  success  and  failure.  In  '76  the  Indians  broke 
loose  and  the  hostile  party  passed  through  a  portion  of 
Idaho,  and  on  their  route  they  captured  what  property 
they  could  and  killed  the  people  with  whom  they  came 
in  contact.  At  this  time  Senator  Shoup  of  Idaho,  and 
myself,  had  a  train  load  of  merchandise  on  its  way 
from  Corrine,  Utah,  to  Salmon  City  and  Leesburg.  It 
was  a  mule  train  owned  by  James  Hayden,  Dan 
Coombs  and  Albert  Green.  The  day  after  the  Indians 
had  passed  through  the  head  of  Lemhi  Valley,  Senator 
Shoup  and  I  went  horseback  across  the  divide  from 
Lemhi  Valley  to  Birch  Creek  Valley,  following  the 
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Indians  trail,  and  we  were  fearful  they  would  meet  our 
train;  we  thought  we  might  be  of  some  assistance  if 
we  could  get  them  word.  The  first  night  out  we  lay  at 
a  spring  and  held  our  horses  by  the  bridle  all  night; 
the  next  morning  resumed  our  journey,  and  found  our 
wagons  burned  with  all  their  contents,  and  the  mules 
driven  off  by  the  Indians.  We  hunted  for  the  bodies 
of  the  owners  and  drivers  of  the  train  and  found  the 
three  owners  about  half  mile  from  the  train,  shot  and 
mutilated;  about  a  mile  further  on,  we  found  two  other 
men  who  were  with  the  train,  killed  in  the  same 
manner.  That  day  five  other  parties  on  horse-back 
came  out  on  the  same  mission  and  we  buried  the 
bodies  where  they  lay. 

In  '78  I  moved  to  what  is  now  known  as 
Challis,  Custer  County,  Idaho,  (at  that  time  known  as 
the  Bay  Horse  Country),  and  opened  up  a  general 
supply  and  merchandise  store;  also  engaged  in  quartz 
mining.  In  '79,  Chief  Joseph  and  his  warriors  went 
on  the  war  path,  and  at  this  time  Senator  Shoup  and  I 
had  goods  on  Joe  Sheltons  outfit  on  its  way  from 
Blackfoot,  Idaho,  to  Challis.  In  the  morning  we  heard 
of  Joseph's  party  being  at  Wood  River  on  its  march 
north.  Jesse  McCaleb  (a  partner  of  Shoup's)  and  I 
hurriedly  got  three  men  to  go  with  us  on  horse-back, 
and  that  afternoon  and  night  we  rode  sixty  miles  into 
the  valley  of  Lost  River,  and  met  our  train  of  seven 
wagons  and  nine  men.  We  informed  them  that  Joseph 
and  his  warriors  were  liable  to  attack  us  at  any 
moment.  We  traveled  slowly  and  carefully  that  day 
up  Lost  River  and  camped  for  the  night.  Early  the 
next  morning  the  Indians  discovered  us,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  saw  them.  They  collected  their  forces, 
and  while  they  were  doing  this,  we  commenced 
building  breastworks  with  flour,  sugar,  bacon,  and  any 
other  material  that  the  wagons  were  loaded  with,  and 
while  we  were  building  this  breastwork  the  Indians 
attacked  us  from  ambush  where  they  had  crawled  up 
in  close  range  of  us.  In  a  short  time  after  they  opened 
fire  McCaleb  was  killed  at  my  side.  During  the  day 
they  charged  us  but  we  repulsed  them.  They  attacked 
us  at  intervals  for  thirty-six  hours  before  they 
withdrew  entirely.  We  counted  40  warriors  in  the 
attacking  party.  The  second  day  of  our  fight  some  of 
our  men  became  uneasy;  we  thought  that  this  was  only 
an  advance  guard  of  the  main  band  which  was  holding 
us  there  until  they  got  reinforcements  so  they  could 
take  us  in,  and  some  of  our  party  were  in  favor  of 


deserting  our  wagons  and  breastworks  and  trying  to 
reach  the  timber  and  brush  which  was  300  yards 
away.  There  were  others  who  considered  this  almost 
certain  death,  and  while  we  were  consulting  over  this 
matter,  we  saw  five,  I  think  it  was,  of  the  warriors 
leap  on  their  horses,  each  leading  a  pack  animal. 
They  went  around  our  camp  out  of  reach  of  our  guns, 
up  the  valley,  and  killed  what  beef  they  wanted  from 
the  oxen  belonging  to  our  train.  On  their  return, 
leading  the  pack  animals,  they  were  not  so  cautious 
and  passed  closer  to  our  camp,  still  thinking  they  were 
out  of  reach  of  our  guns.  I  raised  the  sight  on  my  gun 
to  the  400  yard  mark  and  when  they  were  as  close  as 
I  thought  they  would  get,  I  shot  at  one  of  them.  At  the 
discharge  of  my  gun  he  dropped,  and  lay  on  his  horses 
neck.  The  other  Indian  with  him  picked  up  the  reins 
of  his  horse  and  pack  horse,  and  retreated  as  fast  as  he 
could,  but  still  in  sight,  until  they  went  into  the  brush 
where  they  were  camped  about  3/4  mile  away,  this 
Indian  still  laying  on  his  horses  neck.  "Joe"  Rainey, 
the  present  Indian  interpreter  at  Ross'  Fork,  Idaho, 
tells  me  that  some  of  the  old  Indians  there  now  were 
in  the  fight,  and  they  say  this  Indian  lived  for  two 
days  and  died  on  the  march  back  to  Birch  Creek, 
about  40  miles  from  there.  He  also  says  that  we  killed 
or  mortally  wounded  five  Indians  in  the  fight  who 
were  buried  in  the  waters  of  Lost  River  near  their 
camp.  There  were  others  wounded  who  had  to  leave 
the  band  in  order  to  get  to  the  nearest  agency  where 
they  could  get  treatment,  and  some  of  them  died  a 
short  time  after.  There  were  others  who  died  on  the 
march  a  day  or  two  later,  but  we  found  no  dead 
Indians  on  the  ground  after  the  fight  although  we 
found  blood  in  different  places.  Shortly  afterward  they 
were  captured  by  Gen.  Miles  and  his  army  in  the 
Yellowstone.  We  saved  the  train  and  lost  only  one 
man.  It  is  most  likely  that  all  who  were  with  the  train 
would  have  been  killed  and  the  train  lost,  had 
McCaleb  and  I  not  gone  out  and  warned  them.  It  was 
in  this  way  McCaleb  lost  his  life.  (Note  on 
manuscript,  slight  error  in  date  should  be  1878. 
The  Indians  were  not  Joseph's  band  as  these  were 
captured  the  year  before.  They  were  part  of 
Buffalo  Horns  followers,  see  "The  Bannock  Indian 
War  of  1878.  page  181.) 

Later  on  I  branched  out  in  the  smelting 
business  in  connection  with  the  Omah-Grant  smelting 
works  that  had  a  branch  at  Clayton,  25  miles  from 
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Challis.  This  was  the  commencement  of  what  I  might 
term  my  more  prosperous  Hfe.  I  also  went  into  the 
ranch  business  and  the  livestock  business,  which 
increased  so  that  I  have  land  and  livestock  in  four 
counties  in  Idaho  and  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana. 
This  business  is  known  as  the  Wood  Live  Stock 
Company,  with  headquarters  at  Spencer,  Idaho.  My 
mining  interests  have  also  spread  out  into  Utah, 
Nevada  and  Idaho.  I  am  also  connected  with  a 
wholesale  mercantile  company  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
known  as  the  "Wood  Grocer  &  Produce  Company." 


Mrs.  T.D.  Wood 

In  '82  I  married  Mrs.  Catherine  Murphy,  who 
formerly  (in  '65  and  '66)  was  a  resident  of  Virginia 
City.  We  have  now  built  a  residence  and  live  in  Salt 
Lake  City. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  I  still  have  a 
warm  spot  in  my  heart  for  the  pioneers  of  Montana. 
Let  them  be  male  or  female,  as  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  the  early  ladies  of  Montana  were  a  great 
assistance  as  they  shared  the  hardships  cheerfully  with 
their  husbands.  They  have  always  been  willing  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  need  assistance,  and 
render  this  assistance  in  a  quiet  way  without  display, 
and  are  as  good  citizens  as  this  world  produces.  I  am 
always  glad  to  meet  the  majority  of  the  early  pioneers, 
and  will  close  by  wishing  them  all  that  there  is  in  life 
for  them,  and  success  for  all. 

C()IV1F>ILEI)  BY  .1.1).  WOODVTULY  2.  1902 


"RAY"  WOOD 


I       iiiiiiiiiii'^ 

"RAY"  WOOD 

My  most  interesting  association  with  the  Wood 
Live  Stock  Company  was  in  connection  with  their 
annual  lamb  marketing  activities.  Each  fall  during  the 
month  of  September  as  many  as  four  bands  of  ewes 
and  lambs  would  be  trailed  into  the  stockyards  at 
Spencer,  each  shipping  day.  The  entire  lamb  crop 
was  purchased  for  several  consecutive  years  by  Swift 
&  Co.  Their  head  lamb  buyer  was  Forrest  Taylor 
from  Chicago.  He  was  always  there  to  receive  each 
shipment.  They  always  provided  a  special  train  of  20 
to  25  cars,  and  the  shipment  would  head  straight  to 
Chicago.  At  that  time  I  was  Fieldman  for  the  Ogden 
Union  Stockyards,  and  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  count  the 
lambs  as  they  were  loaded  into  the  double  deck  cars. 
Ray  worked  with  livestock  growers  of  the 
Intermountain  Area  with  their  marketing  operations  for 
the  next  30  years. 

"Ray"  was  identified  with  the  agriculture  all  of 
his  life  and  was  inducted  into  the  Eastern  Idaho 
Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame  at  its  7th  annual  recognition 
dinner,  in  1979. 

"Ray"  was  born  on  a  ranch  in  Bear  Lake 
County,  Idaho  December  21,  1901.  He  was  the 
second  child  in  a  family  of  six.  He  attended 
elementary  and  high  school  in  that  area  and  his  first 
year  of  college  at  Logan,  Utah.  The  next  two  years 
were  spent  on  a  mission  for  his  church  in  the  eastern 
United  States. 

He  married  his  wife,  Marie,  of  Sharon,  Idaho, 
February  4,  1932.  They  are  the  parents  of  four 
children:  La  Lyman,  Bishop,  California;  Marilyn 
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Wood,  Nampa;  "Bill"  Wood,  Kaysville,  Utah,  and 
Robert  Wood,  Idaho  Falls. 

"Ray"  makes  his  home  in  Idaho  Falls,  where 
he  retired  in  1990  from  the  Bank  of  Commerce  where 
he  was  employed  as  a  fieldman,  since  November  1, 
1961. 

COMPILED  BY  "RAY"  WOOD-1978 


THOMAS  E.  WOOD 


T.E. 
Wood 


Thomas  "T.E."  Wood  had  quite  a  lot  of  land 
up  Medicine  Lodge  Canyon.  "Tom"  Clark  was 
running  one  of  his  ranches  for  quite  sometime.  This 
was  before  Wood  purchased  the  land,  now  known  as 
the  Hoggan  ranch.  According  to  the  records,  after  he 
obtained  this  land  he  owned  it  until  he  sold  out  to 
Ralph  and  Mary  Hoggan.  This  ranch  is  still  operated 
by  the  Hoggan 's  sons. 

T.E.  Wood  brought  Carl  Moore  up  from 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  to  build  the  brick  home.  It  was 
while  Carl  was  building  this  home  that  he  met  Mary 
Thureau,  who  lived  above  the  "Tom"  Stelzer  ranch, 
and  whom  he  later  married. 

Wood  had  two  daughters,  Laura,  who  married 
Herb  Anderson.  He  was  a  horse  trader,  who  bought 
most  of  the  horses  around  the  County.  His  other 
daughter  was  Clara. 

Wood  was  born  in  Newton,  Ohio,  September 
15,  1853. 

Harry  Jones  worked  for  Mr.  Woods.  He  had 
a  wooden  leg.  If  a  horse  jumped  he  would  fall  off 
because  of  the  leg. 

T.E.  was  a  large  man  and  rode  a  big,  blue- 
grey  horse.  They  say  he  made  quite  a  picture.  He 
bought  700  steers  from  NV  and  had  a  lot  of  horses. 


One  day  I  was  up  on  Divide,  Montana,  when 
Mr.  Wood  told  me  he  had  received  a  letter  from  the 
Forest  Service  at  Lima,  Montana.  They  had  corralled 
a  herd  of  his  horses,  so  he  asked  me  if  I  would  go  and 
get  them.  It  wasn't  very  far  from  Divide  Creek  Cow 
Camp  to  where  the  horses  were  being  held.  Upon 
inspecting  the  brands  on  these  horses,  I  could  see  they 
belonged  to  Mr.  Wood.  So  I  opened  the  gate,  the 
horses  did  as  I  expected,  threw  their  tails  over  their 
backs,  and  headed  for  Idaho.  "I  just  shut  the  gate  and 
followed  them,"  said  "Art."  The  Forest  Service  was 
at  this  time  trying  to  weed  out  the  horses  that  had 
accumulated  on  their  range. 

Wood  also  served  as  Post  Master  up  the 
canyon.  It  is  not  known  the  circumstances,  but  the 
first  post  office  was  established  by  George  B.  Edie, 
adjoining  land  owner  and  neighbor.  Anyway  one  day 
Edie  brought  the  Post  Office  equipment  and  presented 
it  to  Wood.  Wood  renamed  the  Post  Office  from  Edie 
to  Argora,  which  was  operated  from  his  home,  as  did 
Edie.  Argora  was  so  named  from  a  prominent  citizen, 
Art  Gayle. 

In  early  August,  1924,  Col.  T.E.  Wood  was 
in  Dubois  on  business  at  which  time  he  reported  to  the 
newspaper  that  he  was  getting  ready  to  harvest  his  hay 
crop,  which  he  estimated  will  make  about  half  a  crop, 
due  to  drought  conditions  this  year. 

Wood  was  interested  in  politics,  and  served  as 
a  legislator  for  Clark  County  for  two  terms,  and  Ag 
man  for  twenty-five  years.  He  was  engaged  in  mining 
ventures. 

When  Mr.  Wood  passed  away  in  July  of  1926 
in  Idaho  Falls,  Harry  Jones  was  still  working  for  him. 

COMPILED  BY  "ART"  EDIE/BOISE  STATESMAN 


ELMAN  AND  WANDA  BALL  WOODFIELD 


Elman. 
Wanda 
&  Family 
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On  June  1.  1963,  Elman  T.  and  Wanda  Ball 
WcxHitleid  purchased  the  Stacy  Bond  catUe  ranch.  The 
ranch  was  located  west  of  Dubois,  Idaho  in  the  lower 
Medicine  Lx)dge  Creek  area,  Clark  County,  Idaho, 
seven  miles  west  of  Dubois.  The  Bond  ranch  was 
originally  owned  by  Stacy,  brother,  Wayne,  and  their 
uncle,  "Tom"  Bond.  Woodfields  also  took  over  the 
original  Bond  livestock  brand,  lazy  J  B.  Soon  after 
purchasing  the  ranch,  Woodfields  moved  the  original 
B.D.  Thomas  home  to  the  lower  Cedar  Butte  Ranch, 
where  they  still  maintain  their  home. 

Elman  T.  Woodfield  was  born  at  North 
Ogden,  Utah,  February  2,  191 1.  His  parents  were 
John  A.  and  Margaret  May  Woodfield. 

Elman  attended  Weber  County,  Utah 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  went  on  to  a 
two  year  LDS  Mission  to  England,  then  spent  three 
years  in  the  U.S.  Navy  during  World  War  Two. 
After  returning  he  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Utah  with  BS  and  MS  degrees,  and  taught  school  in 
the  secondary  schools  of  Ogden  City,  Utah  for  seven 
years. 

Wanda  Ball  Woodfield,  daughter  of  Alfred  W. 
Ball  and  his  wife,  Ann  Walker  Ball,  was  born  in 
Lewisville,  Idaho,  December  8,  1921.  She  attended 
Idaho  State  University  where  she  received  her  degree 
in  elementary  education  and  taught  school  in  Menan 
and  Shelley,  Idaho.  During  this  time  she  was 
introduced  to  Elman  Woodfield  and  they  corresponded 
while  he  was  overseas  during  World  War  Two.  After 
the  war  ended,  they  were  married  in  the  Idaho  Falls, 
Idaho  LDS  Temple,  January  15,  1946  and  lived  at 
North  Ogden,  Utah  for  18  years. 

Four  children  were  born  at  the  Dee  Hospital, 
in  Ogden,  Utah. 

1.  Brent  E.  Woodfield,  now  a  Medical  doctor 
at  Rexburg,  Idaho. 

2.  Kay  Woodfield  Mura  earned  a  masters 
degree  in  educational  administration  and  is  now  the 
Junior  High  School  principal  at  Rigby,  Idaho. 

3.  Blair  B.  Woodfield,  doctor  of  Veterinary 
Medicine,  now  operating  his  own  business  at 
LeGrande,  Oregon. 

4.  Ann  Woodfield  Grow  earned  a  bachelors 
degree  in  business  education.  She  taught  College 
business  subjects  after  graduation.  She  now  lives  with 
her  husband  and  children  at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 

Their  children  attended  the  schools  at  Dubois, 


where  they  all  graduated  from  the  Clark  County  High 

School. 

The  family  have  been  active  members  of  the 
Beaver  Creek  LDS  Church,  where  Wanda  also  served 
as  Relief  Society  President. 

Elman  and  Wanda  Woodfield  operated  the 
ranch  until  they  recently  retired.  They  still  own  and 
live  on  the  ranch,  but  are  leasing  it  to  other  operators. 

COMPILED  BY  WANDA  WOODFIELD/1992 


CHESTER  JOB  AND  EMMA 
ALBERTA  WORTHING 


Chester  &  Emma  Worthing 

Emma  was  a  former  Postmistress  of  Birch 
Creek.  She  was  the  daughter  of  George  and  Lucellia 
Abagail  Bates  Davie,  born  February  7,  1885  at 
Tooele,  Utah.  There  were  five  other  sisters,  Zella, 
Agnas,  Clara,  Stella  and  Gladys  as  well  as  four 
brothers,  Ira,  Elmer,  Norman  and  Bill  in  the  Davie 
family. 

As  a  young  girl  she  obtained  her  education  in 
Ophir,  Utah  where  she  also  met  her  husband  to  be, 
Chester  J.  Worthing,  Sr.  She  always  looked  forward 
to  the  annual  events  of  Play  Day,  while  in  school. 

Her  first  paying  job  was  in  a  cafe  in  Ophir, 
when  sixteen  years  of  age. 

She  became  Mrs.  Chester  Job  Worthing,  Sr. 
on  July  7,  1910,  as  she  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Chester  in  Toole,  Utah. 

In  1910  they  traveled  by  team  and  wagon,  as 
well  as  horse  back  to  Fremont  County,  which  was  to 
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later  be  named  Clark  County.  Those  were  hard  times 
and  they  had  to  store  food  for  the  winter,  as  they 
couldn't  get  out  some  winters.  Longing  to  be  property 
owners  the  Worthings  filed  on  a  homestead  in  the 
beautiful  Birch  Creek  Valley  at  Reno.  Chester  also 
mined. 

They  bought  the  Nicholia  Ranch  at  Nicholia, 
where  Mrs.  Worthing  was  postmistress  for  some  time, 
then  bought  a  ranch  at  Baker,  in  the  Lemhi  Valley. 

More  land  was  purchased  on  Birch  Creek, 
where  they  built  the  Lone  Pine  Inn. 

They  managed  to  raise  a  garden.  For  milk, 
eggs,  meat  supplies  they  raised  their  own  milk  cow 
and  chickens.  Grocery  supplies,  as  needed,  were 
obtained  at  the  town  of  Camas,  Idaho,  when  they  first 
moved  to  the  valley. 

Chester  was  born  June  16,  1881  at  Ophir, 
Utah,  the  son  of  Frank  and  Anna  Worthing.  He  had 
two  other  brothers,  Jimmie  and  Frank,  Jr.  Worthing. 
His  parents  were  former  early  Clark  County  residents, 
arriving  in  the  Birch  Creek  Valley.  Brother,  Frank, 
lived  at  Birch  Creek  and  had  a  mine  of  Lead  and 
Silver  on  the  east  side  of  Birch  Creek,  where  he  spent 
fifteen  years. 

Minning  became  of  interest  to  Chester  at  an 
early  age,  which  was  also  his  first  job.  He  arrived  in 
Idaho  at  the  age  of  23,  and  was  working  at  a  Copper 
Mine  on  Birch  Creek  in  1907.  It  was  a  few  years 
after  this  that  he  returned  to  Ophir,  where  he  married 
Emma  Davie. 

In  the  Birch  Creek  Valley  tiiey  reared  three 
fine  sons,  Chester,  Jr,  George  F.  and  Kenneth.  Her 
first  son,  Chester  Jr,  was  born  at  lona,  Idaho,  May 
29,  1917.  Before  he  was  born  she  had  to  travel  a 
number  of  miles  to  Winsper,  then  went  on  to  Dubois, 
in  order  to  board  the  train  to  go  to  Idaho  Falls.  She 
stayed  with  the  midwife  at  lona  untill  he  was  born. 

In  1919,  she  went  back  to  Ophir,  Utah  to  take 
care  of  her  mother  and  son,  George  F.  was  born 
there,  January  14,  1919.  She  sent  the  two  boys  to 
summer  school  at  Birch  Creek,  as  the  snow  was  too 
deep  in  the  winter  to  travel  to  school. 

Chester  C.  Jr  was  born  at  Baker,  Idaho,  April 
24,  1924. 

The  boys  received  their  education  at  the  Birch 
Creek  school,  near  the  Blue  Dome. 

They  had  their  share  of  hard  times  including: 
the  flu  epidemic  causing  this  family  heartache  in  about 


1919  resulting  in  the  death  of  two  of  Emma's 
brothers;  the  depression  in  the  early  30s,  the  loss  of  a 
son,  Chester  Worthing,  Jr.  in  1971,  and  the  hard 
winter  of  1949. 

Often  in  the  winter  it  was  impossible  to  get 
hay  from  the  stackyards  to  the  livestock.  Emma  was 
as  good  a  cattle  herder  as  her  husband  and  spent  a  lot 
of  time  helping  him  on  the  ranch  at  Reno. 

However,  along  with  the  hard  times  Emma 
remembers  the  good  times  they  had  picnicking  on 
Willow  Creek  with  the  family  and  friends.  Everyone 
in  the  Valley  called  her  Grandma. 

Like  most  families  of  the  area  their  home  was 
heated  by  wood,  from  the  hills  on  Birch  Creek. 
Household  water  was  carried  from  a  spring  nearby. 
As  for  telephones  and  electricity,  they  were  luxuries 
that  were  not  in  this  valley  at  this  time.  Electricity 
eventually  came  in,  but  the  telephone,  has  not  been 
established  in  the  valley. 

Emma  nd  Chester  Worthing  Sr  had  previously 
built  the  Lone  Pine  Inn  at  Birch  Creek.  They 
operated  the  Service  Station  and  Cafe  with  son, 
Chester  Jr.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Chester 
Worthing  Sr  on  May  29,  1953,  she  stayed  on  to  help 
her  son,  Chester  Jr,  operate  the  Lone  Pine  Inn. 

After  Chester,  Jr  died  on  March  25,  1971. 
At  that  time  Emma  moved  into  Idaho  Falls,  where  she 
lived  at  the  Oneida  Trailer  Park.  She  later  moved  to 
Shelley  to  be  with  another  son,  Kenneth,  and  finally 
to  Ririe  with  a  third  son,  George. 

Emma  Alberta  Worthing,  passed  away  June  2, 
1982  at  the  age  of  95  at  the  home  of  her  son,  George. 
She  was  buried  in  the  Rose  Hill  Cemetery  in  Idaho 
Falls  next  to  her  husband. 
SUBMITTED  BY  MRS.  GEORGE  WORTHING 


FRANK  AND  JESSIE  M.  WORTHING 
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Frank  Worthing  and  Jessie  M.  Wiemer  were 
married  in  1905,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Following  their  marriage  the  couple  moved  to  Idaho 
and  homesteaded  a  ranch  near  the  Birch  Creek 
Narrows.  They  purchased  another  farm  near  there 
and  operated  the  Stewart  Ranches. 


■Tessie 

Worthing 

EngQuist 


Frank  also  had  one  of  the  first  mining 
operations  at  Copper  Creek.  In  May,  1943,  Frank 
shipped  several  cars  of  lead  ore  from  his  property  in 
Worthing  Canyon  located  at  Birch  Creek.  Several  of 
the  Bare  boys  leased  the  Skull  Canyon  copper  property 
and  worked  the  old  dumps  and  developed  some 
promising  diggings.  In  the  past,  over  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  of  ore  was  taken  from  several  of  the 
small  open  cuts,  which  have  hardly  scratched  the 
surface  of  this  large  ore  body.  The  Worthing  mine, 
consisted  of  sand  carbonate  of  lead  ore.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  large  amount  of  ore  in  sight  ought  to  furnish 
a  lot  of  bullets  for  the  war  effort. 

Frank  was  the  son  of  Frank  and  Anna 
Worthing,  who  were  originally  from  Ophir,  Utah. 
His  mother  passed  away  in  February,  1953,  while  his 
dad  died  in  1965.  They  are  buried  at  the  Idaho  Falls 
Rose  Hill  Cemetery. 

Jessie  was  born  February  5,  1880,  at  West 
Bend,  Wisconsin,  the  daughter  of  John  and  Nettie  Bins 
Wiemer.    Her  family  lived  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan 
and  Minnesota  before  coming  west  to  Salt  Lake  City 
Utah. 

Jessie  was  a  member  of  the  First  Lutheran 
Church  of  Idaho  Falls. 

Frank  and  Jessie  had  one  daughter,  Mrs. 
Jessie  Worthing  Engquist,  who  now  lives  in  Salmon. 


SUBMITTED  BY  MRS.  GEORGE  WORTHING 


GEORGE  F.  WORTHING 


George 

George  F.  Worthing  called  the  Birch  Creek 
Valley  "home"  for  over  thirty  years,  where  his  parents 
homesteaded  in  1909.  George  was  born  January  14, 
1919  in  Ophir,  Utah,  the  son  of  Chester  J.  and  Emma 
A.  Worthing.  His  grandparents  were  Frank  and  Anna 
Worthing,  who  lived  just  above  the  second  narrow  on 
Birch  Creek. 

Two  other  brothers  were:  Chester,  Jr.  and 
Kenneth. 

The  boys  attended  school  at  Reno  and  Birch 
Creek,  located  near  the  Blue  Dome.  He  graduated 
from  the  Birch  Creek  school.  Traveling  distance  to 
school  was  fifteen  miles,  but  the  boys  batched  and  fed 
the  cattle  on  his  dads  ranch.  His  mother  took  the  boys 
to  school  at  Reno,  seven  miles,  in  the  wagon  until 
they  were  old  enough  to  drive  their  dad's  Model  T. 
Ford.  Mrs.  Minnie  Ciena,  Jessie  Enquist  and  Blanch 
Wagoner  taught  George  in  School,  1-8  grades.  He 
loved  to  play  basketball,  baseball  and  "anty"  the  ball 
over  the  roof,  during  his  school  years.  Both  the  Reno 
and  Birch  Creek  school  were  1  room  and  everyone 
met  together  for  class. 

The  first  job  he  got  paid  for  was  roping  calves 
to  brand  for  the  Barzee  Brothers.    He  made  a 
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whopping  $1.33  a  day. 

To  celebrate  the  4th  of  July,  the  family  used 
to  go  up  to  Willow  Creek  -  it  always  included  the 
people  on  Birch  Creek  -  for  an  all  day  picnic.  They 
always  had  a  good  time. 

The  family  did  not  have  a  telephone  in  the 
home,  so  they  travel  seventy  miles  to  the  nearest 
telephone,  if  needed.  They  heated  their  home  with 
wood  from  the  hills,  had  no  water  or  bathroom,  but, 
of  course,  an  out  house.  Groceries  in  the  early  days 
came  from  Camas.  At  this  time  highway  28  did  not 
exist,  until  much  later.  It  then  went  from  Mud  Lake 
area  to  Salmon. 

While  growing  up,  George  had  two  important 
tasks,  to  split  wood  and  keep  the  wood  box  full  in  the 
winter,  and  in  the  sunmier  to  keep  the  cattle  off  of 
poison.  The  families  mainstay  was  then  a  cattle 
ranch. 

He  enjoyed  breaking  wild  horses  to  ride.  He 
has  a  hobby  of  making  belt  buckles  and  ties  out  of 
special  rocks  and  now  the  Senior  Citizens  keeps  him 
busy  doing  this. 

He  and  his  brothers  helped  their  dad  build  the 
Lone  Pine  Inn  on  Birch  Creek. 

George  took  three  phases  of  Electronics  -  the 
same  as  three  years  of  college.  This  was  in  1952  at 
Hill  Field  Air  Force  Base  in  Utah.  He  worked  there 
for  fifteen  years  and  then  returned  to  Idaho.  He  was 
in  the  Civil  Service,  as  an  airplanes  electrician. 

He  met  his  wife  while  at  Hill  Field  Air  Force 
Base  in  Utah.  They  were  married,  in  Magna,  Utah, 
May  14,  1953.  They  made  their  first  home  in 
Clearfield,  Utah,  while  George  worked  at  the  base. 
Their  children  are:   Benglimen  R.  and  Lauri  Kaye. 

He  lost  his  older  brother,  Chester  Worthing, 
who  passed  away  at  the  Lone  Pine  Inn  at  Birch  Creek, 
March  25,  1971. 

George  recalls  the  hard  times  of  the 
depression  during  the  30s,  while  living  at  Birch  Creek. 
He  also  remembers  the  many  good  times  he  had 
dancing  and  picnicking  in  the  valley. 

George  passed  away  January  17,  1992,  at  the 
age  of  73,  while  spending  the  winter  in  Yuma, 
Arizona.  His  funeral  was  held  at  Ririe,  Idaho.  His 
wife,  is  still  living  as  of  1992. 

COMPILED  BY  GEORGE  F.  WORTHING 


CHESTER  WORTHING,  JR. 


Chester.  .Tr. 
&  Chester.  Ill 


Chester  Worthing,  "Chet",  as  an  avid  miner 
of  Birch  Creek.  He  also  enjoyed  hunting  in  the  Birch 
Creek  mountains  or  fishing  in  the  Birch  Creek  stream. 

"Chet"  was  bom  May  29,  1917,  at  lona,  the 
son  of  Chester  and  Emma  Davies  Worthing.  He  was 
raised  with  his  family  in  the  Birch  Creek  Valley, 
where  he  lived  until  his  death,  March  25,  1971. 

He  attended  school  at  Birch  Creek. 

"Chet"  married  Muriel  King  in  1950.  They 
had  one  son,  Chester  Worthing  III.  They  were  later 
divorced. 

He  became  a  cattle  rancher  with  his  father 
until  1948,  then  started  building  the  present  Lone 
Pine  Inn,  on  the  banks  of  the  Birch  Creek.  Since  then 
he  had  the  operated  this  business  which  has  been  a 
favorite  stopping  place  for  fishermen  and  hunters. 

He  was  also  a  fire  warden  for  this  vicinity. 
He  was  a  school  bus  driver  for  many  years  driving  the 
bus  from  Birch  Creek  to  Dubois  where  the  students 
attended  school  after  the  school  consolidation.  He 
would  stay  in  Dubois  during  the  day,  then  return  with 
the  bus  in  the  evenings. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  preparing  to 
start  his  route  with  the  school  bus,  when  he  suffered 
a  heart  attack,  which  claimed  his  life  at  age  53  at  his 
home  on  Birch  Creek.  His  mother,  Emma,  was  still 
living  with  "Chet"  when  he  died. 
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When  he  passed  away  he  was  survived  by  his 
mother,  one  son,  Chester  Worthing  III  of  Howe;  one 
granddaughter,  two  brothers;  George  Worthing,  Ivans, 
Utah,  and  Kenneth  Worthing,  Anchitka  Island, 
Alaska;  three  step-children.  Buddy  King,  Victor, 
Idaho,  Mavanie  Nelson,  Bountiful,  Utah  and  Sherry 
Mays,  Howe. 

rOMPlLF.n  BY  BONNIE  STODDARD  FROM  FAMILY  INFO. 


BOYD  POGGE  AND  PHILLIPA 
RUSTON  WRIGHT 


Bovd  &  Phillipa 

In  reminiscing  about  the  stories  I  have  heard 
told  by  the  Wright  family,  I  am  sure  it  was  a  very 
special  time  for  all  of  them  those  summers  spent  on 
the  dry  farms  east  of  Idaho  Falls.  The  story  has  been 
told  many  times  about  Boyd,  when  he  was  just  a  little 
toddler,  he  got  right  in  the  middle  of  the  herd  of  sheep 
Uncle  George  was  herding;  George  raised  his  rifle  to 
shoot  the  intruder  that  was  scattering  the  sheep, 
thinking  it  was  a  coyote,  when  little  Boyd's  red 
sweater  made  him  hesitate  and  then  realized  what  it 
was  disturbing  the  sheep. 

Boyd  was  such  a  wonderful,  loving,  unselfish 
man,  so  dedicated  to  his  parents.  Earl  Stanger  and 
Elma  Pogge  Wright.  His  main  motivation  in  his  life 
was  his  four  children  and  me,  and  what  he  could  give 
us  of  himself.  He  had  an  extremely  trusting  nature 
and  was  very  often  taken  advantage  of. 

Boyd  was  the  only  child  of  Earl  and  Elma, 


born  in  Sugar  City,  Idaho,  the  year  of  his  parent's 
marriage  in  1916.  He  was  much  loved  and  his  early 
years  were  spent  on  the  east  foothills  of  lona  and 
Lincoln.  His  parents  homesteaded  around  Bone, 
Idaho,  where  they  ran  sheep.  Since  his  early  life  was 
spent  in  the  out-of-doors  with  the  sheep,  he  loved 
them  from  the  start.  His  parents  were  avid  fishermen 
enjoying  many  picnics  and  campouts.  They  lived 
close  to  his  grandparents,  Moses  and  Sarah  Wright 
and  their  family.  When  he  started  talking  Vesta, 
Lelah  and  Beth  had  special  names  that  I  wouldn't 
attempt  to  spell. 

When  Boyd  was  a  young  boy,  possibly  eight 
or  nine,  the  family  moved  to  Salt  Lake  City  where 
Boyd  went  to  school,  except  for  a  few  years  spent  in 
Redmond,  Utah.  Earl  operated  a  salt  mine  at 
Redmond.  They  then  moved  back  to  Salt  Lake,  Boyd 
finished  school  at  South  High  School  and  was 
attending  the  University  of  Utah  when  his  parents 
moved  to  Winsper,  Idaho,  to  operate  a  1,500  acre 
irrigated  ranch  out  in  the  middle  of  the  desert. 

I,  Phillipa  Rush  ton,  was  born  August  27, 
1917,  in  my  parent's  home  in  lona,  Idaho,  the  last 
child  born  to  John  Crompton  and  Phillipa  Barbara 
Moyle  Rushton.  I  was  off  to  a  good  start,  having  the 
honor  of  being  given  my  mother's  name.  She  was  so 
proud  of  her  name  and  Utah  pioneer  heritage  through 
the  Greenwoods  and  Moyles.  My  mother's  paternal 
grandmother,  Phillipa  Beer  Moyle,  came  across  the 
plains  in  the  first  handcart  company  as  an  English 
immigrant.  I  have  always  felt  that  I  had  an  obligation 
to  live  a  good  life  because  of  this  heritage,  which  also 
included  my  father's  strong  family,  who  were  early 
day  pioneers  in  lona  and  did  much  to  tame  the  rugged 
desert  and  help  it  to  become  a  fruitful  land.  I  also  had 
another  added  blessing  of  having  three  wonderful 
sisters  and  one  brother,  who,  incidentally,  wasn't  very 
happy  when  I  was  born,  since  he  had  prayed  hard  for 
a  brother. 

My  early  childhood  in  lona  was  a  wonderful 
one,  with  close  relationships  with  cousins. 

My  parents  demonstrated  undying  love  and 
affection  for  each  other  and  to  their  children.  My 
father  had  to  be  the  kindest  man  I  have  ever  known. 
I  am  so  grateful  that  my  wonderful  husband  and  I 
were  able  to  have  the  same  kind  of  home,  where  there 
were  lots  of  hugs  and  kisses  to  pass  on  to  our 
children. 
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When  I  was  six  years  old  my  family  moved  to 
Idaho  Falls,  since  my  father  had  lost  all  of  his  land  in 
the  depression;  my  mother  went  to  work  as  a 
seamstress  and  my  dad  into  accounting  work.  We  all 
learned  from  that  time  on  to  work  together.  Mother 
always  seemed  to  come  up  with  a  lovely  dress  or  coat 
that  she  had  created  for  one  of  us  girls.  We  moved 
our  cow  with  us  and  pastured  it  across  from  our 
rented  home  on  10th  street,  but  couldn't  keep  it  very 
long.  There  are  many  fond  memories  of  our  Sunday 
roast  beef  dinners.  I  can  also  remember  how  broken 
hearted  my  brother  was  when  he  had  to  give  up  his 
pet  dog  to  the  dogcatcher  because  we  couldn't  afford 
the  license  and  the  extra  food.  All  the  hardships 
seemed  hard  at  the  time,  but  they  certainly  made  us  all 
stronger,  and  I  knew  at  an  early  age  that  I  would  have 
to  make  my  own  way  in  life,  and  that  we  should 
always  help  our  parents  when  we  started  earning  our 
own  money.  I  grew  up  in  the  old  Second  Ward  on 
Boulevard  with  the  church  an  important  part  of  my 
young  life. 

I  graduated  from  Idaho  Falls  High  School  in 
1934.  The  most  precious  memory  of  my  high  school 
years  was  my  participation  in  music  under  the 
direction  of  A.L.  Gifford.  My  parents  gave  me  a 
flute  on  my  12th  birthday,  and  I  will  never  forget  the 
thrill  when  I  saw  that  flute  lying  on  my  plate  at  my 
birthday  dinner.  Mr.  Gifford  coached  me,  never 
charging  for  instructions,  until  I  was  advanced  enough 
to  help  him  with  his  beginning  students.  All  he  asked 
was  that  I  work  hard  to  be  the  best  flute  player  in  the 
high  school.  I  can  just  see  my  Dad  now  when  the 
band  would  march  by  playing  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
Forever,  the  tears  would  be  streaming  down  his 
cheeks. 

After  high  school  graduation  it  was  my  dream 
to  attend  BYU,  study  more  music  and  become  a 
commercial  teacher.  I  went  to  work  as  a  secretary  as 
soon  as  I  graduated,  and  worked  a  year  to  go  to  the 
"  Y" .  I  worked  as  secretary  for  the  Dean  of  Fine  Arts, 
Gerrit  deJong.  I  lived  in  the  Antone  Romney  home 
with  seven  other  girls,  as  there  were  no  college 
dormitories  then.  I  played  in  the  University 
Symphony  and  the  concert  band  directed  by  Bobby 
Sauer,  who  composed  "When  It  Is  Springtime  In  The 
Rockies."  I  was  unable  to  continue  my  college 
education  as  my  older  sister,  Maxine,  got  married, 
and  the  folks  needed  my  financial  help,  but  how 


grateful  I  have  always  been  for  that  one  wonderful 
year, 

I  returned  to  Idaho  Falls,  worked  as  a 
secretary  there  and  in  Lewiston,  Idaho.  Soon  after  my 
return  I  met  my  future  husband,  Boyd  Pogge  Wright, 
on  a  blind  date  to  a  Gold  and  Green  Ball.  He  was 
living  on  the  old  Reno  Ranch  on  Birch  Creek,  where 
he  worked  with  his  father.  They  ran  three  bands  of 
sheep  and  a  herd  of  cattle.  We  had  an  exciting 
courtship  on  the  streams  of  Birch  Creek  fishing, 
roaming  the  hills,  hunting  deer,  and  antelope. 


Boyd  &  Phillipa's  New  Ranch  Home/Reno  Ranch 

We  were  married  at  my  parent's  home  by 
Bishop  Warren  Wright,  a  relative,  September  23, 
1939.  We  moved  into  our  lovely  new  4-room  log 
home  that  we  had  built  on  the  ranch,  which  was 
complete  with  indoor  plumbing,  but  had  no  electricity 
or  telephone.  I  knew  that  I  would  love  the  life  of  a 
ranch  wife,  especially  to  be  sharing  it  with  such  an 
exciting  and  loving  man.  I  had  to  learn  a  lot  about 
that  new  kind  of  life,  since  working  as  a  secretary 
hadn't  taught  me  much  about  cooking  for  men,  or 
driving  over  the  remote  desert  roads  to  reach  the 
herders  with  supplies.  What  a  wonderful  life  it 
proved  to  be.  I  worked  along—side  my  beautiful 
mother-in-law,  Elma,  who  always  introduced  me  as 
the  daughter  she  had  always  wanted.  She  taught  me 
so  many  things  about  dedication  to  your  husband, 
how  to  work  hard,  and  refinement  around  ranch  hands 
and  herders,  who  were  a  wonderful  breed  of  men,  but 
sometimes  their  language  and  manners  left  a  lot  to  be 
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desired.  Sometimes,  I  admit,  I  would  feel  a  litUe 
rebellious  at  being  bossed  by  my  mother-in-law,  but  I 
needed  to  learn  a  lot,  and  all  of  it  was  tempered  with 
her  love  and  understanding  and  praise;  I  really  did 
enjoy  our  relationship  and  shall  treasure  it  always. 

Our  first  two  children,  Earlene  born  April  18, 
1941,  and  Boyd,  Jr.  on  July  31,  1943,  were  born  in 
Idaho  Falls  hospital  while  we  were  living  on  the 
ranch.  Our  five  years  on  the  Reno  ranch  was  a  whole 
new  life  and  environment  for  me  and  I  loved  all  of  it. 
The  February  and  March  shed  lambing  operation  was 
something  very  special,  and  one  spring  we  range 
lambed.  We  lived  in  a  sheep  camp  with  our  two  small 
children  sleeping  in  a  hammock  above  our  bed.  We 
fed  the  men  from  the  stove  in  the  camp  and  each 
morning  it  was  a  new  thrill  to  look  out  and  see  the 
little  white  tents  dotting  the  hillside;  this  would  tell  us 
how  many  lambs  had  been  born  that  night,  since  the 
night  herders  would  place  a  small  tent  over  the  ewe 
and  lamb  or  lambs  to  protect  them  from  the  weather 
after  the  birthing. 

Five  years  after  we  were  married,  the  Reno 
Ranch  was  sold  and  we  found  a  new  home  in  Dubois, 
where  we  lived  for  eleven  years.  Boyd  and  his  father 
formed  a  partnership,  Wright  Livestock  Company,  and 
after  the  move  from  the  Reno  Ranch  they  owned  three 
other  ranches,  all  cattle  ranches.  One  was  located  a 
few  miles  east  of  Gilmore,  Idaho,  one  at  Snowline, 
Montana,  and  another  east  of  Lima,  Montana.  We 
would  live  in  Dubois  in  the  winter  months  and  on  the 
ranches  in  the  summer.  Mother  Wright  and  I  shared 
the  cooking  responsibilities  for  the  summer  help  with 
the  help  of  one  old  dedicated  ranch  hand,  Gordon 
McCune,  who  fed  the  men  early  morning  breakfast  of 
bacon  and  eggs  and  sourdough  pancakes. 

WTiile  living  in  Dubois  we  watched  our  family 
grow  and  were  blessed  with  two  more  children, 
Steven,  born  September  23,  1950,  and  Phillipa 
Barbara,  born  December  30,  1953.  We  had  such  a 
wonderful  time  living  in  Dubois,  which  still  seems  like 
our  home,  with  all  our  wonderful  friends--the  Lairds, 
Leonardsons,  and  the  closeness  that  I  had  to  the  LDS 
Church  at  that  time.  Many  hours  I  spent  in  the  MIA, 
Relief  Society,  Sunday  School,  Red  Cross  and  PTA 
and  Republican  Women's  Club.  I  think  everybody 
should  have  the  enriching  experience  of  living  in  a 
small  town  and  sharing  joys  and  sorrows,  church 
bazaars,  PTA  plays.  Lions  Club  functions,  basketball 


games,  picnics,  and  rodeos  at  Kilgore  on  the  4th  of 
July.  I  even  accidently  burned  down  our  garage  just 
before  we  moved  from  Dubois  and  everybody  in  town 
came  to  watch  the  fire.  We  lost  a  lot  of  ranch 
memorabilia,  something  that  my  mother-in-law  never 
let  me  forget. 

After  selling  our  Montana  ranch  we  moved  to 
a  farm  on  East  River  Road  in  Idaho  Falls,  living  there 
a  few  years.  When  the  Wright  Livestock  Company 
was  dissolved  we  moved  into  Idaho  Falls. 

In  Idaho  Falls  Boyd  went  to  work  as  a 
Purchasing  Agent  forthe  City  of  Idaho  Falls,  and  I  as 
a  secretary,  first  for  the  AEC  and  then  the  Bank  of 
Idaho.  We  also  spent  two  years  in  Brigham  City 
working  at  Thiokol  and  then  back  to  Idaho  Falls  with 
Boyd  going  into  the  real  estate  business,  and  I  as  a 
Secretary  at  the  Bank  of  Commerce  for  16  years. 
Boyd  was  never  very  happy  in  the  city  and  always 
yearned  for  his  old  ranching  days,  especially  the 
sheep. 

His  father  died  in  1974,  and  his  mother  in 
1975.  Boyd  died  way  too  soon  of  heart  failure  on 
October  28,  1978.  He  was  certainly  the  love  of  my 
life.  At  this  writing  it  has  been  six  years  since  Boyd's 
death,  and  I  guess  I  will  never  feel  like  a  whole 
person  without  him,  but  I  thank  my  Heavenly  Father 
for  bringing  us  together,  and  for  39  years  of  a 
beautiful  and  fulfilling  marriage  and  for  our  four 
wonderful  children  that  we  loved  so  much.  Thanks, 
kids,  for  being  so  special  in  your  own  way  and  for 
giving  me  and  your  Dad  so  much  happiness, 

COMPILED  BY  PHILLIPA  RUSTON  WRIGHT 


EARL  S.  AND  ELMA  POGGE  WRIGHT 
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Clark  County  residents  are  proud  of  Senator 
and  Mrs.  Earl  Wright,  one  of  Idaho's  best-know 
couples.  Not  only  outstanding  figures  in  Idaho,  they 
made  their  mark  nationally  as  well.  Their  warm 
friendliness  and  genuine  interest  in  events  of  the 
county,  state  and  nation,  made  them  favorites  of 
residents  in  all  walks  of  life.  Probably  no  lawmaker 
in  Idaho's  legislature  was  more  respected  or  sought 
out  for  his  opinion  more  often  than  Senator  Wright, 
who  steadily  built  a  reputation  for  sound  judgement, 
political  "savvy"  and  plain  horse  sense.  As  senate 
majority  leader  and  state  affairs  chairman,  his 
colleagues  credited  him  for  making  the  1955 
legislature  an  efficient  and  workhouse  session.  Earl  S. 
Wright,  Republican,  served  as  state  senator  from 
Clark  County  for  seven  terms;  his  first  term  began  in 
1944,  serving  as  senate  majority  floor  leader  for  two 
sessions  for  the  State  Legislature.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wright  were  active  sheep  and  cattle  ranchers  most  of 
their  married  lives,  operating  ranches  in  Idaho  and 
Montana  until  their  retirement  in  1957. 

They  chose  to  live  at  Palisades  in  the  sunmier 
and  Arizona  and  California  during  the  winter  months. 

Earl  was  born  April  18,  1893,  at  Pocatello, 
the  son  of  Moses  and  Sarah  Stanger  Wright.  He  was 
reared  in  the  Lincoln  area  and  attended  schools  in 
lona,  and  Brigham  City,  Utah.  Earl's  dad  was  a 
native  of  Utah,  where  he  began  working  on  railroad 
construction  with  a  company  originated  by  two  uncles, 
Newton  and  Lyman  Carey. 

He  soon  became  interested  in  the  State  of 
Idaho,  served  as  assessor  for  Bingham  county,  went 
on  to  be  the  first  Bonneville  county  assessor  and  was 
involved  in  the  creation  of  Bonneville  county. 

Elma  Pogge  Wright  was  born  September  1 1 , 
1893,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  the  daughter  of  U.C. 
and  Mary  L.  Pogge.  Mr.  Pogge  was  with  the  Targhee 
National  Forest,  serving  as  the  first  ranger.  She 
moved  to  Idaho  with  her  parents  when  she  was  one 
year  old,  being  raised  in  the  Teton  vicinity. 

Elma  later  became  a  bookkeeper  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  She  was  employed  also  in  Sugar  City  as  an 
assistant  to  the  Postmaster. 

Earl  and  Elma  were  married  at  St.  Anthony, 
January  19,  1916.  Their  marriage  was  solemnized  in 
the  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  LDS  Temple  in  April,  1916. 
When  she  left  her  bookkeeping  job  to  marry  Senator 
Wright,  she  moved  to  an  isolated  pioneer  ranch,  "The 


Reno  Ranch",  in  Clark  County  in  the  Birch  Creek 
Valley.  Elma  said,  "she  was  not  one  to  remember 
dates,  but  if  she  lived  to  be  a  million,  she'd  never 
forget  that  cold,  crisp  day  in  March  when  she  came  to 
the  ranch.  The  house  was  dilapidated  and  forsaken. 
Every  window  was  broken,  every  door  hung  by  "one 
hinge."  She  continued  saying,  she  carried  a  hod  for 
an  old  fellow  who  built  a  chimney  for  the  cook  house, 
and  when  it  was  completed,  she  went  to  work  cooking 
for  35  men.  That,  for  a  city  bookkeeper!  "The  house 
was  modernized  as  soon  as  possible.  Elma  did  all  the 
decorating  and  painting,  both  inside  and  out. 

The  Wrights  were  the  parents  of  one  child,  a 
son,  Boyd  Pogge  Wright,  born  November  9,  1916,  at 
Sugar  City,  Idaho.  Elma  knew  what  isolation  was. 
When  their  son  was  small,  before  they  moved  to 
Dubois  from  ranches  they  have  owned,  she  spent  long, 
cold  winters  out  there  miles  from  town. 

On  the  ranch  she  cooked  for  shearing  and 
lambing  crews,  nursed  orphan  lambs,  helped  move 
camp  and  worked  wherever  she  was  needed  on  their 
15,000  acre  sheep  ranch. 

Since  1935  she  was  active  in  the 
Woolgrower's  organization,  working  from  the  bottom 
up  through  state  offices  to  national  ones.  In  1950-51 
she  was  Idaho  State  president;  in  1953,  chairman  of 
the  National  "Make  It  Yourself  With  Wool"  contest; 
in  1955  she  became  National  president  and  held  that 
office  several  years.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Cowbelles,  Auxiliary  of  Idaho  Cattlemen's 
Association. 

Her  choice  of  fancy  work  was  intricate  lace 
work  made  of  sailor's  knots,  like  those  used  in  making 
fish  nets.  Using  fine  thread  and  a  bobbin,  she 
fashioned  ruffled  edged  doilies,  and  placed  them 
beneath  the  lovely  silver  gifts  they  received  for  their 
silver  wedding  anniversary  when  they  were  honored 
by  their  family  with  an  open  house  at  the  home  of 
their  son  and  family  of  Idaho  Falls  in  1966. 

Mrs.  Wright  served  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
Idaho  Republican  State  Central  Committee  and  as 
president  of  the  Idaho  Women's  Republican  Club. 
She  was  also  a  delegate  to  presidential  nominating 
conventions,  in  1948,  1952,  1956  and  1968, 
respectively.  She  even  attended  the  inauguration  of 
President  Eisenhower  as  an  invited  guest.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Colonial  Dames  in  the  DAR.  She  was 
a  committee  woman  and  former  vice  chairman  of  the 
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State  Central  Committee.   All  through  their  lives  they 
were  active  in  public  affairs. 

Mr.  Wright  was  81  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
July  20,  1974,  while  Mrs.  Wright  was  also  81  at  the 
time  of  her  death  May  12,  1975.  Both  were  laid  to 
rest  at  the  lona  cemetery,  by  his  parents. 

(  OMPILED  BY  PHILLIPA  WRIGHT 


LEO  WRIGHT 

Leo  Wright  lived  in  Camas,  where  he 
apparently  worked  for  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Company. 

Leo  later  died  as  a  result  an  epileptic  seizure. 

His  widow  was  named  LaRena.  They  had  one 
son,  Clarence  Wright,  who  was  in  the  Air  Force. 

LaRena  eventually  became  the  wife  of  Rulon 
Yearsley. 

Leo  had  a  brother  by  the  name  of  Jack 
Wright.  Jack  was  working  on  the  Railroad,  as  a  pipe 
fitter  at  the  time.  Jack  married  Luetta  Fudge  Butler. 
As  a  young  girl,  before  she  married  Wright,  she  was 
cook  for  the  Hagenbarth  family  with  the  Wood  Live 
Stock  Company  at  Spencer. 

Eventually  Jack  and  "Lu"  lived  in  Dubois, 
where  she  and  her  brother,  Clarence  Fudge,  operated 
the  Rasmussen  Cafe.  Jack  was  employed  by  the  Utah 
Power  and  Light  Company.  After  Jack's  death  she 
married  Ernest  Powell.  "Lu"  passed  away  and  is 
buried  in  Ucon,  while  Ernest  is  buried  in  Dubois. 

COMPILED     FROM     WOOD     LIVE    STOCK    COMPANY 
RECORDS 


WALTER   AND  LAURA  WRIGHT 

Walter  Wright  came  to  Dubois  in  1918.  He 
originally  came  from  Butte,  Montana,  where  he  had  a 
small  farm  on  the  outskirts  of  Butte.  There  he  also 
worked  as  a  meat  cutter. 

He  purchased  the  Dubois  Meat  Market  from 
businessman,  "Ed"  Palmer.  The  market  was  located 
in  the  Palmer  Building,  built  by  John  Palmer,  in  the 
area  now  used  as  a  residence  by  Orson  and  Juanita 
Rasmussen.    Walter  and  his  wife,  Laura,  also  bought 


the  home  which  belonged  to  Mrs.  David  Miller, 
mother  of  Eugene  Miller.  Laura  has  been  a  teacher. 
She  had  a  keen  admiration  of  music,  and  enjoyed 
singing  and  playing  the  piano.  Frequently,  she  and 
Mrs.  Eugene  Miller  sang  duets  or  accompanied  one 
another  on  occasions  when  music  enlivened  various 
public  gatherings. 

Laura  was  the  niece  of  Albert  Swanstrum. 

Mr.  Wright  expanded  the  business  to  include 
groceries  and  bakery  goods,  which  involved 
considerable  investment.  This  occurred  just  at  the 
peak  of  the  boom  days  of  Dubois.  With  the  decline  in 
prosperity,  things  went  badly  for  Walter  and  by  1927, 
he  had  to  close  his  business. 

Wrights  returned  to  Butte  and  after  a  nuffiber 
of  years  they  went  to  Kalama,  Washington,  to  join 
Laura's  sister,  Bessie,  and  her  husband,  Dr.  Luman 
Roach. 

Walter  died  in  1953  and  Laura  in  1968.  They 
were  buried  in  Park  Hill  Cemetery  in  Vancouver, 
Washington. 

The  Wrights,  you  might  say,  were  casualties 
of  the  Dubois  "Boom-Bust"  era. 

COMPILED  BY  THORA  HAMBURG. 


MISCELLANEOUS  PHOTOS 
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YEAMAN  FAMILY 

There  were  a  couple  of  Yeaman  families  in 
the  community.  One  family  built  the  two  story 
home,  around  1915,  south  of  town,  now  owned  by 
Vic   Christensen.  He  and   his  wife  had  three 

daughters,  Gladys,  Grace  and  Edith,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  boys,  as  Rhea  Waring  recalls.  This  was 
when  she  was  around  ten  years  old. 

When  the  house  was  built,  the  contractor 
made  a  mistake  in  the  plans,  and  in  one  of  the  rooms 
that  was  to  be  a  bedroom  upstairs,  made  all  closets 
instead. 

This  family  at  one  time  also  lived  at  Kilgore. 

Gladys  eventually  married  and  lived  in 
Dubois  for  several  years,  before  moving  to 
American  Falls.    They  had  one  daughter. 

Another  Yeaman,  who  had  become  blind, 
was  a  Lawyer  in  Dubois.  He  had  a  wife,  who 
helped  him  with  his  business. 

William  T.  Yeaman  died  in  this  area  in 
1875.  His  son,  Charles  Yeaman  was  born  in  1895 
at  Dubois.  William  was  born  in  1832.  His  wife 
was  Ann  Elza  Yeaman.  She  was  born  in  1834  and 
died  in  1904.  Both  are  buried  in  the  Dubois 
cemetery. 

A  William  ,"BiH",  Yeaman,  married  Mary 
Woodhouse  or  Mary  Smithouse.  They  had  a  large 
family,  and  eventually  moved  to  Seattle  from 
Dubois.  Mary  had  a  couple  of  sisters  that  lived  in 
Dubois.  Jane  married  "Bill  Perkins,  they  had  8 
children.  They  later  moved  out  of  Dubois.  Sister, 
Sarah,  was  janitor  at  the  old  Dubois  school.  She 
was  born  and  raised  in  England,  then  came  to  the 
U.S.,  moving  to  Dubois,  where  she  lived  and  later 
died.    She  is  buried  in  the  Dubois  Cemetery. 

COMPILED  BY  RHEA  ALBRETSON  WARING 


ARTHUR  R.  YOUNG  FAMILY 

Early  settlers  of  Camas,  Idaho,  were  truly 
pioneers  of  their  time.  Some  of  these  included  our 
family:    Arthur   R.    Young,    his   wife,    Dora,   and 


children,    Myrtle 
myself 


14,    Roy    11,    Hannah   8,    and 


Town  of  Camas.  Idaho 

(Byron)  5  and  Ava  1  1/2  years  of  age. 

We  moved  from  Annis,  Idaho,  about  4 
miles  north  of  Rigby,,  crossing  the  Snake  River 
north  of  the  Menan  Butte  bridge  (the  same  one 
where  the  notorious  Hugh  Whitney  shot  Rube 
Scott's  thumb  off),  then  to  Barzie's  well,  where  we 
spent  the  night.  The  next  day  we  arrived  at  the 
"Homestead"  two  miles  east  of  Camas.  There 
wasn't  much  there,  just  a  wide  open  prairie  that 
stretched  for  miles  in  all  directions.  It  was 
covered  with  patches  of  sagebrush,  prickly  pears, 
and  an  abundance  of  grass.  Here  and  there  would 
be  a  homesteader's  shack  or  tent.  There  were  no 
fences  or  roads;  just  wagon  trails  that  picked  the 
easiest  route  to  wherever  they  were  going. 

We  were  surrounded  by  beautiful 
mountains,  the  Lemhi  range  on  the  west,  on  the 
north  the  Beaverhead  and  Centennial  ranges,  and  in 
the  east  were  the  Grand  Tetons.  This  large  prairie 
is  the  upper  end  of  the  Snake  River  basin. 

This  was  a  sharp  contrast  from  what  we 
had  just  left,  a  well  settled  community,  cultivated 
fields,  roads,  fences,  an  abundance  of  water  and 
trees—to  a  place  just  the  way  nature  and  Indians 
had  left  it. 

Here  we  would  take  our  place  in  the 
community  with  the  rest  of  the  early  settlers.  Our 
first  trip  to  town  was  most  impressive,  there  was 
the  Railroad's  huge  windmill,  section  houses  and 
the  big  dutch  oven  where  the  section  hands  (mostly 
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Italians  or  Greeks)  did  their  baking.  There  was  no 
depot,  only  an  old  yellow  boxcar  that  sat  on  the 
ground.  At  that  time,  the  passenger  trains  didn't 
have  a  regular  stop  at  Camas. 

The  Camas  General  Store  and  Post  Office 
was  operated  by  Seth  Kendrick.  Seth  was  a 
holdover  from  the  days  gone  by.  Carl  Webster  ran 
the  Old  Saloon.  Mrs.  Temperance  Johnson,  we 
called  her.  Grandma  Johnson,  lived  in  the  back  of 
the  sakwn.  She  was  at  least  75  years  old  at  that 
time.     She  came  to  Camas  when  the  railroad  was 

built. 

Henry  Hoffman,  who  arrived  in  the  1880's 
with  his  family,  built  a  water  wheel  in  Camas  Creek 
and  had  a  large  plot  of  ground,  fenced  rabbit  tight 
v.ith  boards  about  4  feet  high,  where  he  raised 
vegetables.  Mr.  J.  A.  Deatharage  ran  the  Idaho 
Lumber  Yard.  A  small  one-room  schoolhouse  stood 
in  the  northeast  part  of  town.  There  were  a  few 
more  houses,  barns  and  corrals  scattered  about,  but 
they  were  reminiscent  of  the  past. 

Having  made  our  debut,  we  filled  water 
barrels  at  the  ford  as  we  crossed  the  creek 
homeward  bound.  There  were  major  problems  that 
we  settlers  had  to  overcome,  and  neither  could  wait 
too  long.  I  think  the  water  problem  was  the  worst. 
It  seemed  about  every  other  day  it  was  necessary  to 
haul  water  from  the  creek.  There  were  no  wells  at 
the  time  and  every  one  else  had  the  same  difficulty. 
I  remember  Mr.  Clements,  from  Woodrow,  was 
hauling  water  with  a  4-horse  team  about  10  miles. 

Dad  tried  to  dig  a  well  at  our  new  home,  but 
had  no  luck.  About  6  feet  down  he  hit  solid  rock. 
That  was  disappointment  No.  1.  Now  for  a  new  try, 
only  on  the  other  side  of  the  place,  between  two 
sand  knolls.  This  time  he  did  it  by  hand.  Using  a 
large  mallet,  he  drove  a  pipe  into  the  ground  with  a 
sand  point  on  it.  It  took  2  or  3  days  for  him  to 
drive  the  pipe  30  feet  into  the  ground.  Every  now 
and  then  he  would  run  a  test  by  letting  a  weighted 
string  down  the  pipe.  At  last,  with  a  shout  of  joy, 
the  string  came  back  wet.    He  had  found  water! 

Now  here  we  were  with  a  well  on  one  side 
of  a  160  acres  and  the  house  on  the  other.  This 
meant  we  move  again. 

One  of  the  plagues  we  had  to  overcome  next 
was  the  range  horses  and  cattle  that  roamed  the 
prairie  at  will.    They  were  there  by  the  dozens  and 


their  presence  was  a  nuisance  to  the  settlers. 
Occasionally  a  band  of  sheep  would  pass  by  eating 
everything  in  its  path.  It  seemed  that  there  was 
only  one  solution  to  the  dilemma  and  that  was  to 
build  a  barbed  wire  fence.  This  would  serve  a 
two-fold  purpose  by  keeping  our  stock  at  home  and 
the  range  stock  out,  except  when  a  cowhand  who 
didn't  like  fences  would  cut  the  wires. 

At  one  time,  it  must  have  been  a  hunter's 
paradise  from  all  the  evidence  that  remained.  The 
Good  Lord  had  provided  well  for  those  that 
occupied  the  land  before  the  settlers  arrived.  The 
evidence  was  vivid  as  buffalo  horns  and  hooves  lay 
strewn  about  the  prairie.  There  was  an  abundance 
of  sagebrush  for  fuel.  Roots  could  be  taken  from 
the  ground.  The  rabbits  and  sagehens  were  still 
plentiful,  plus  the  creek  was  teeming  with  large 
red-meated  trout.  However,  the  good  sagehen 
hunting  and  fishing  was  soon  gone,  and  like  the 
disappearance  of  the  buffalo  and  all  the  big  game, 
they  are  now  just  history. 

The  people  that  came  to  the  new 
community  were  of  all  nationalities,  as  well  as  all 
walks  of  life.  There  were  tradesmen  of  every 
kind.  The  town  grew  like  a  mushroom  as 
merchants  came  and  built  new  stores  and  shops  to 
serve  the  public.  To  name  a  few  of  the  new 
businesses  that  were  built  along  main  street,  there 
was  Dick  Fancer,  a  grocery  store;  a  new  post 
office  building;  Hotel  Delmer;  Clifford  Sharp's 
barber  shop;  D.D.  Blakesley's  hardware  store; 
Walter  Hyde's  grocery  store;  Barber,  Daniel's  and 
Nealy's  hardware  store;  Mark  C,  Pratt's  drug  store 
and  ice  house,  then  a  new  lumber  yard.  More  new 
businesses  sprang  up  in  other  parts  of  town  also. 
There  was  D.  T.  Tomblinson's  blacksmith  shop, 
Mr.  N.J.  Jones  (also  known  as  Hookey  Jones) 
livery  stable,  Frank  Robbins  livery  stable  and  hay 
market,  and  a  newspaper  called  the  Camas  Leader 
published  by  George  Southerland. 

Camas  now  had  3  grocery  stores,  a  hotel, 
1  saloon,  a  barbershop,  2  hardware  and  implement 
stores,  2  lumber  yards,  2  livery  stables,  a 
blacksmith  shop,  a  weekly  newspaper  and  a  drug 
store. 

Together,  with  the  new  and  old  businesses, 
Camas  served  a  large  area,  including  the  new 
communities  of  Woodrow  to  the  east  and 
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Monteview  and  the  Sweet  Sage  flat  to  the  west. 
Mail  was  also  delivered  about  twice  a  week  to  both 
communities  through  the  Camas  post  office. 

Everything  throughout  the  country  was 
growing  and  changing  daily.  The  homesteaders 
were  trying  to  improve  their  new  homes  by  building 
fences,  clearing  and  plowing  ground,  each  trying  to 
meet  his  or  her  requirements  of  the  Homestead  Act. 
By  law,  it  was  necessary  for  each  entry  to  live  so 
many  months  out  of  each  year  on  the  place  and  make 
necessary  improvements,  and  do  all  this  for  a  period 
of  three  years  before  a  title  would  be  granted. 

However,  we  were  more  fortunate  than 
most.  Our  place  didn't  have  very  much  sagebrush, 
therefore,  we  had  little  clearing  to  do. 

With  the  passing  of  the  summer,  our  ranch 
took  on  quite  a  different  aspect.  The  house  had  been 
moved  to  its  proper  location,  by  the  well,  there  was 
a  new  bam  and  some  corrals,  and  fencing  was 
completed.  Our  neighbors  were  most  cooperative 
and  built  their  half  of  the  fences. 

Thirty  acres  of  ground  had  also  been  plowed 
and  seeded.  It  looked  as  though  we  might  have  a 
fairly  good  wheat  crop  as  there  had  been  quite  a  bit 
of  rain. 

The  summer  was  now  about  gone  and  so 
were  our  finances,  so  daddy  had  to  find  work  away 
from  home.  This  left  mother  and  the  rest  of  us  to 
care  for  the  ranch  during  his  absence.  Mother  seems 
to  have  a  woman's  intuition,  for  she  was  doing 
everything  possible  to  prepare  us  for  the  months  that 
lay  ahead.  For  days  we  hauled  sagebrush  for  our 
winter's  fuel.  When  we  finished  the  sagebrush  pile 
was  enormous. 

By  now  our  wheat  field  was  turning  golden 
in  color  and  was  ready  to  harvest.  Through  a 
previous  agreement,  Mr.  Larsen,  our  neighbor,  did 
the  cutting  and  binding.  Due  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  only  one  threshing  machine  in  the  entire  area,  it 
was  necessary  for  the  ranchers  to  consolidate,  haul 
and  stack  their  grain  separately  in  one  place  and  wait 
for  the  thresher.  Mr.  Polsen  had  the  largest  acreage, 
so  his  place  was  chosen  as  the  sight  for  the 
community  stack  yard. 

When  Robby  Jackson  and  his  threshing 
machine  did  arrive,  the  threshing  bee  was  on.  With 
good  neighbors  and  about  10  hours  of  hard  labor, 
the  job  was  done,   with   each  individual's   grain 


threshed  separately,  but  all  the  straw  piled 
together.  None  of  the  other  ranchers  wanted  their 
portion  of  the  straw,  so  since  we  had  livestock  they 
gave  it  to  us. 

It  was  now  about  the  first  of  September. 
Jack  Frost  had  already  made  his  first  visit,  and 
animals  were  getting  their  winter  coats  preparing 
for  the  return  of  Jack  Frost  and  his  two  fi-iends,  the 
snowman  and  the  north  wind. 

School  was  almost  a  disaster,  with  the 
sudden  increase  in  population,  a  one  room  school 
filled  to  capacity  and  beyond,  grades  1-8  and  only 
one  teacher.  Two  pupils  sat  together  in  the  same 
desk,  sharing  the  same  books.  Pupils  sat  on 
benches  around  the  walls  and  sometimes  fights 
would  erupt  during  class. 

The  sanitation  conditions  were  poor; 
drinking  water  was  carried  in  a  bucket  from  a  well 
and  everyone  shared  the  same  dipper. 

There  were  no  school  wagons  at  that  time, 
so  kids  had  to  walk  2  or  3  miles,  weather 
permitting. 

Some  homesteaders  only  intended  to  stay 
through  summer  months,  then  move  for  the  winter. 
Others  intended  to  live  there  permanently;  ours 
was  the  latter.  Therefore,  the  approaching  winter- 
months  were  important.  The  house  was  tarpapered 
and  banked,  cracks  around  windows  were  stuffed 
with  rags  and  old  newspap)ers,  and  pieces  of  tin 
nailed  over  knot  holes  in  the  floor. 

We  took  advantage  of  the  school  teachers 
institute  week,  going  back  to  Annis  to  help  in  the 
harvest  and  get  our  winter's  vegetables.  Mr. 
Jones,  our  neighbor,  took  care  of  our  place  during 
our  absence  of  about  10  days. 

We  had  been  home  but  a  few  days  when 
the  first  snowstorm  of  about  6  inches  arrived.  For 
some  5  months,  it  was  a  continuous  struggle  for 
survival,  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  others  as  well. 
Words  can  only  describe  a  portion  of  what  the 
homesteaders  and  their  animals  suffered  that 
winter. 

I  recall  my  brother  and  two  sisters  walking 
to  school  through  about  a  foot  of  snow  or  more, 
without  sufficient  clothing  or  overshoes  to 
withstand  the  cold;  many  times  their  feet  were 
wrapped  in  pieces  of  burlap  cut  from  grain  sacks, 
and  they  used  discarded  stockings  and  sox  for 
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makeshift  gloves. 

Even  though  we  had  tried  our  best,  the 
house  was  very  inadequate  to  withstand  extreme  cold 
of  20-30  and  sometimes  40  below  zero  weather. 
The  only  heat  we  had  was  the  old  Home  Comfort 
cook  stove  fired  with  sage  brush.  To  help  combat 
the  cold  nights,  we  would  wrap  heated  flat  irons  and 
put  them  in  our  beds  before  retiring,  for  as  soon  as 
the  tire  went  out  in  the  stove,  the  temperature  in  the 
house  would  drop  and  contents  thereof  would  freeze. 

Through  the  winter,  we  trapped  jack  rabbits 
and  sagehens  for  our  meat  supply,  but  before  spring 
the  rabbits  got  very  poor  and  the  sagehens  got  tough 
and  tasted  so  strong  of  sage,  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  use  either. 

During  the  long  winter  evenings  we 
entertained  ourselves  the  best  way  possible.  Usually 
Sears-Roebuck  and  Montgomery  Ward  catalogues 
furnished  a  good  deal  of  that.  Once  in  awhile,  Mr. 
Jones  would  come  over  and  spend  an  evening.  We 
loved  to  have  him  come,  even  though  he  was  old  and 
bent  with  age.  He  was  quite  well  educated,  had  a 
vast  knowledge  of  frontier  life  and  was  an 
exceptionally  good  story  teller.  He  had  crossed  the 
plains  in  a  covered  wagon  at  the  age  of  7  during  the 
California  gold  rush  days  and  was  near  the  era  of  the 
Donner  party.  He  also  helped  build  the  railroad 
over  the  Sierra  Mountains,  using  Chinese  labor, 
operated  a  stagecoach  station  and  also  owned  a  cattle 
ranch  in  Nevada. 

We  had  three  feet  of  snow  by  mid-winter, 
frozen  hard  enough  to  walk  on  and  all  animal  life 
was  beginning  to  show  effects  of  the  winter, 
particularly  the  range  horses,  as  they  had  to  paw  the 
hard  frozen  snow  for  every  bite  of  food  they  got. 
Before  spring,  they  were  a  pitiful  sight,  many  even 
starved. 

Our  horses,  however,  fared  quite  well,  as 
they  had  free  access  to  the  straw  pile,  which 
contained  some  grain  and  furnished  them  with  a 
good  wind  break  and  bedding. 

We  began  to  wonder  if  spring  was  ever 
going  to  arrive,  then  a  chinook  wind  began  from  the 
southwest,  and  like  magic  turned  that  snow  into  a 
watery,  slushy  mess,  soon  swallowed  by  the  sandy 
soil.  Some  of  the  lessons  that  nature  had  taught  us 
through  this  five  month  winter  period  would  remain 
with  us  for  life. 


With  the  arrival  of  spring,  the  entire 
countryside  had  taken  on  a  much  different  aspect. 
Ranchers  were  preparing  their  fields  for  spring 
planting,  we  accomplished  our  planting  in  about  10 
days  to  take  advantage  of  what  moisture  was  in  the 

ground. 

Homesteads  soon  proved  to  be  insufficient 
and  not  self-supporting;  thus  menfolks,  such  as  our 
daddy,  sought  employment  elsewhere  to  support 
their  families  and  to  pay  debts  accumulated  during 
the  winter,  as  soon  as  the  crops  were  planted. 
Daddy  left  for  Montana  to  shear  sheep  until  about 
the  first  of  July,  leaving  mother  and  us  five  kids. 

It's  now  1914,  and  for  Camas  the  boom  is 
fast  fading.  The  Railroad  Co.  built  a  new  depot, 
the  county  and  state  were  doing  their  best.  Many 
roads  were  being  developed  throughout  the 
country. 

But  best  of  all  was  the  new  school  house. 
It  was  a  large  white  sandstone  building  with  4  large 
classrooms  which  were  modern  at  that  time—steam 
heated,  gas  lights  and  indoor  restrooms.  A  curtain 
divided  two  of  the  rooms.  When  drawn  back  it 
made  one  large  room  or  sort  of  an  auditorium 
which  made  an  excellent  place  to  have  dances, 
parties,  plays,  elections,  church  gatherings  and 
anything  the  public  might  choose  it  for. 

The  community  was  fairly  stable;  no  one 
was  a  stranger,  and  there  was  always  that  friendly 
smile  and  pleasant  attitude  of  "I'll  help  you  if  I 
can." 

I  don't  really  know  what  would  have 
happened  to  many  of  the  homesteaders  and  families 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  generosity  of  those 
merchants  ~  Mr.  Claud  Bramwell,  Walter  Hyde 
and  later  the  McFall  brothers  (Bill  and  Larry). 
They  all  contributed  greatly  to  the  community. 

Then  came  July,  weather  changed, 
extremely  hot  and  dry.  The  green  fields  were 
turned  brown  by  the  long  drought  without  rain. 
Daddy  returned  from  Montana,  and  took  one  look 
at  the  devastation,  and  his  only  comment  was 
"We'll  have  no  harvest  this  fall." 

Daddy  had  to  find  work  again  away  from 
home,  at  the  large,  local  ranches,  where  they 
didn't  take  too  kindly  to  the  homesteaders  at  this 
time.    So  within  a  short  time  he  went  to  Dell, 
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Montana,  to  work  the  remainder  of  the  summer. 

It's  now  August,  1914.  This  month  and 
year,  the  world  will  always  remember  for  it  was 
August  6,  when  we  received  the  terrible  news  that 
Germany  had  declared  war  on  France  and  Belgium. 
The  inevitable  had  happened  and  there  was  a  conflict 
between  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  World  War  I.  The  how,  when  and 
where  would  be  decided  on  the  battle  fields  at  a  later 
date. 

School  was  to  start  the  first  week  in 
September;  it  was  my  first  year  of  school,  which  I 
had  anticipated  for  sometime.  The  four  of  us  kids 
left  home  early  enough  so  we  would  be  there  on 
time;  it  was  two  miles  and  our  only  transportation 
was  shanks  ponies  (walking). 

My  first  day  was  exciting;  the  new  school 
house,  being  flustered  among  so  many  strangers,  and 
so  many  new  things  all  in  one  place  at  one  time. 
There  were  three  new  teachers,  a  new  piano  and  a 
lot  of  new  pupils.  Mr.  E.  P.  Joice,  the  principal, 
would  teach  the  7th  and  8th  grades;  Miss  Edna  Pratt, 
the  4th,  5th  and  6th  grades;  and  Miss  Grace  Griner, 
the  1st,  2nd  and  3rd. 

The  classrooms  were  large,  clean  and  well 
lighted,  each  with  a  cloakroom,  book  shelf  or 
storage  space.  For  beginners,  the  first  two  or  three 
days  at  school  were  more  or  less  a  getting 
acquainted  period.  I  soon  found  I  didn't  like  my 
teacher  and  she  didn't  like  me.  My  enthusiasm  for 
school  soon  faded  with  the  marks  of  a  poor  start  in 
school  remaining  with  me  the  rest  of  my  life. 

School  had  been  going  about  a  month  when 
Governor  Moses  Alexander  made  a  personal  visit  to 
our  school;  it  was  quite  an  honor  to  shake  the  hand 
of  the  governor  of  our  state. 

We  walked  to  and  from  school  until  the  first 
of  November,  when  the  school  wagons  started. 
They  were  quite  large,  covered  with  canvas  and 
heated.  Ray  Williams  was  our  driver.  Due  to  a 
sudden  change  in  the  weather,  and  the  ground 
covered  with  a  foot  of  snow,  the  wagons  were 
exchanged  for  bob  sleighs  for  the  remainder  of  the 
winter. 

The  school  played  a  big  part  in  our 
community.  Teachers  gave  readily  of  their  time  and 
talents.  At  holiday  times,  they  put  on  programs  to 
fit  the  occasion;  at  Halloween,  they    put  on  a  play 


with  witches,  goblins,  ghosts,  black  cats  and  jack- 
o-lanterns.  Thanksgiving  was  omitted,  and  all 
their  efforts  were  turned  to  Christmas.  As  that 
time  drew  near,  the  teachers  and  pupils  worked 
hard  to  make  this  the  most  outstanding  program  of 
the  year. 

I  remember  the  hall  decorated  in  Christmas 
fashion  and  color,  red  and  green  streamers  draped 
from  the  ceiling.  There  were  posters  of  Santa,  his 
sleigh  and  reindeer.  Then  there  was  that  large 
Christmas  tree  that  stood  next  to  the  stage.  It  was 
almost  10  feet  tall  and  decorated  beyond  words.  It 
even  had  wax  candles. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  the  hall  was  filled  to 
capacity  with  people  who  wished  to  see  the 
children  perform.  The  program  consisted  of 
recitations,  plays  and  carols.  Then  the  Grand 
Finale—the  lighting  of  the  Christmas  tree  and  a 
visit  from  Santa.  While  Santa  was  passing  out  the 
goodies  of  candy  and  nuts,  there  was  some  real 
excitement.  The  Christmas  tree  caught  on  fire! 
The  fire  was  quickly  extinguished  and  fortunately 
there  was  little  damage. 

Now  that  the  program  was  over  and 
considered  quite  a  success,  there  was  still  plenty  of 
time  left  for  the  crowd  to  mingle  together,  have 
friendly  chat  and  enjoy  each  others  company  for 
the  Christmas  spirit.  However,  the  memories  of 
the  settlers  first  Christmas  party  would  never  be 
forgotten. 

The  holidays  now  past  and  the  New  Year 
started,  there  weren't  many  changes  from  that  of 
last  year  except  the  new  school  house  and  school 
wagons.  It  was  now  the  beginning  of  the 

third  year  for  the  new  settlement.  I'm  sure  that  if 
the  settlers  could  have  gazed  into  the  crystal  ball 
and  seen  what  nature  had  in  store  for  them  and  the 
calamities  they  would  have  to  face  in  the  future, 
they  would  have  cancelled  their  date  with  hard 
times,  and  pursued  some  other  source  for  a 
livelihood. 

For  the  settler,  it  was  a  losing  battle  from 
the  start.  All  the  elements  were  stacked  against 
them.  The  severe  winters,  with  the  deep  snow, 
blizzards  and  extreme  cold,  were  costly  and  cruel. 
The  summers  were  likewise,  with  heat,  drought, 
sandstorms  and  crickets.  As  time  passed  and 
conditions  didn't  improve,  the  settlers  one  by  one 
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began  to  abandon  their  homesteads.  Some  moved, 
leaving  only  empty  houses  and  barns.  Some  just 
closed  the  door  and  left,  leaving  ftirniture  and  all 
their  personal  belongings  behind  to  be  ransacked, 
stolen  and  destroyed. 

As  a  result  of  this,  the  merchants  too  began 
to  move,  looking  for  greener  pastures.  Eventually, 
it  came  our  turn  and  in  1917  Daddy  decided  we  had 
been  settlers  of  the  Silver  Sage  long  enough,  so  it 
was  time  to  move  on. 

COMPILED  BY  BYRON  YOUNG 


HYRUM  AND  CARLENE  YOUNGSTROM 

Hyrum  Enoch  Youngstrom  was  employed 
with  the  Youngstrom  Sawmill  in  the  Dubois  area. 
He  moved  with  his  family  to  Dubois  from  Menan  in 
1957.  In  1963  the  family  moved  to  Idaho  Falls. 
They  lived  in  the  white  house  directly  across  from 
the  Dubois  LDS  Church,  which  at  that  time  was 
owned  by  "Bill"  Ellis. 

He  was  born  February  5,  1913,  at  Menan  to 
Enoch  and  Jane  Johnson  Youngstrom, 

He  attended  school  at  Lewisville,  and  Annis. 

Hyrum  married  Carlene  Olaveson  November 
20,  1935. 

During  his  lifetime  he  had  been  employed  at 
farming,  logging  and  at  construction,  including  the 
Powerline  Construction  Company. 

Hyrum  and  Carlene,  were  the  parents  of 
four  daughters  and  one  son.  They  include:  Jean 
Miller,  Betty  Wise  and  Nona  Drake  and  Lorna 
Wilkinson  of  Shelley,  son  Carl  of  Hines,  Oregon. 

In  1981  they  had  16  Grandchildren. 

COMPILED  FROM  FAMILY  INFO 


LEWIS  AND  EUNICE  YOUNGSTROM 

An  Open  house  was  held  in  Idaho  Falls  for 
Lewis  R.  and  Eunice  Youngstrom  for  their  50th 
wedding  anniversary  in  July  of  1985,  by  their 
children. 

They  were  married  July  the  26th,  1935,  in 


Menan. 
Falls 


The  marriage  was  sealed  in  the  Idaho 


"Grandparents  &  Grandchildren" 

Agnes  Rasmussen. Eunice  Youngstrom. 

Caroline  Miller.  .Tim  Younstrom.  Constance 

Larsen.Eudora  Ritsmussen. 

.Teffrev  &  .Tavlene  Youngstrom 

Temple  May  22,  1957. 

Lewis  Youngstrom  was  born  Feb.  12, 1910, 
at  Menan,  the  son  of  William  and  Louisa  Watson 
Youngstrom.  He  also  grew  up  and  went  to  school 
in  Menan. 

His  wife,  Eunice  Sophia  Gneiting,  was 
born  April  9,  1916,  at  Garfield,  Idaho.  She 
attended  Midway  and  Rigby  schools. 

The  Youngstroms  had  nine  children, 
William  of  Blackfoot,  L.  Jay  of  Rigby,  Maria 
Christensen  of  Scottsdale,  Arizona,  Linda  Gardner 
of  Teton,  Lynn  of  Idaho  Falls,  Cheryl  Hokanson  of 
Archer,  Henry  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Karen  Inouye  of 
Washington  D.C.,  David  of  Lewisville.  As  of 
1985  they  had  47  grandchildren  and  4  great  grand 
children. 

Mr.  Youngstrom  operated  several  sawmills 
in  Clark  County,  mainly  in  the  vicinity  of  Spencer 
and  Dubois,  until  the  early  1960s. 

Youngstrom  then  moved  his  operation  to 
Idaho  Falls  and  owned  and  operated  Youngstrom 
Log  Homes  in  Blackfoot  for  many  years,  which  is 
now  operated  by  his  sons.  He  was  known  for  his 
many  inventions,  and  a  skill  of  welding  objects  of 
art  which  was  shown  at  the  Blackfoot  fair. 

On  March  9,  1962,  their  son  William 
Youngstrom  and  Sandra  Lee  Biscoff  were  married 
in  the  Idaho  Falls  Temple.  On  August  3,  1962, 
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their  son  Jay  married  Joyce  Rasmussen  at  the  L.D.S 
Chapel  by  Bishop  Dale  Willes. 

Mrs.  Youngstrom  had  been  ill  for  many 
years.  She  died  at  the  age  of  69,  in  the  Idaho  Falls 
hospital  following  a  lingering  illness;  she  died  Jan 
15,  1986.  Burial  was  at  the  Annis  Little  Butte 
Cemetery. 

Mr.  Youngstrom  died  Aug.  14,  1987,  in 
Idaho  Falls,  of  an  apparent  heart  attack.  He  was 
also  buried  in  Annis  Little  Butte  Cemetery. 

COMPILED  FROM  FAMILY  INFO 


LAWRENCE  and   VELVA  YOUNG 


Lawrence  Young  &  "Hao"  Stevens 

I,  Velva  Wellard  Young,  recall  staying  a  lot 
with  my  grandmother  Andrew,  who  lived  at 
Newdale,  Idaho.  Our  folks,  John  and  Gertrude 
Wellard,  lived  at  Howe  in  the  community  called 
Bernice  at  this  time. 

I  was  born  February  14,  1915,  at  East 
Wilford,  in  Fremont  County. 

I  met  Lawrence  Young  one  fall  when  we 
came  over  from  Howe  to  Newdale  to  work  in  the 
potatoes.  Iris,  Bud  "Elwin",  mother,  and  I  were 
also  working  in  the  potatoes.  Phyllis,  Dallas  and 
Cleo  were  younger  then  and  stayed  with  grandma 
Andrews. 

During  this  time  granddad  Andrew  died;  his 
name  was  James  Samuel  Andrew,  and  grandmothers 
name  was  Alice  Louise  (Montgomery)  Andrews. 
Velva  stayed  with  her  grandmother  that  fall.  Bud 
came  over  in  a  Model  T  Ford  later  in  the  year  and 


left  Iris. 

In  the  spring  Velva,  Iris  and  Dallas 
"Dugan"  trailed  the  cows  over  to  Kilgore  with  their 
dad.  After  getting  us  kids  settled,  dad  went  back 
to  Howe  and  left  us  for  the  summer  to  tend  the 
cattle.  We  went  to  the  dances  on  weekends  and 
dad  and  mom  came  over  every  other  weekend. 
Dugan  spent  most  of  his  time  fishing.  The  next 
summer  dad  and  mom  and  family  stayed  at  Kilgore 
with  us.  Mother  wasn't  feeling  well  at  this  time, 
and  was  soon  operated  on  for  gallstones. 

Lawrence  came  to  see  me  all  that  summer. 
Mother  and  dad  didn't  want  me  to  marry  him 
because  he  had  been  married  before  to  a  Howard 
girl  from  Chester,  but  we  fell  in  love.  We  were 
married  August  17,  1934,  at  the  St.  Anthony 
courthouse.    Dee  Thompson  was  our  witness. 

We  went  up  on  the  dry  farm  above 
Newdale  and  stayed  with  Uncle  Earnest  and  Aunt 
Faye,  and  Lawrence  helped  with  the  harvest. 
After  the  harvest  we  stayed  v^th  grandma 
Andrews.  The  following  spring  we  moved  into 
Uncle  Earnest  and  Aunt  Fayes  little  house  and 
worked  raising  onions,  and  in  the  winter  Lawrence 
worked  in  the  spud  pits. 

The  following  spring  we  moved  to  the 
Persimeroi  with  Lawrence  working  as  irrigator  for 
Uncle  Earnest  for  two  years,  then  moved  back  to 
Howe.  At  this  time  the  folks  bought  the  Luke 
La  very  place  at  Salem,  Idaho,  near  Rexburg. 
Lawrence  was  working  for  Maise  at  Howe.  When 
his  job  ran  out  we  moved  to  Salem  and  lived  in 
two  rooms  of  dad  Wellard's  home  at  Salem,  which 
was  a  large  rambling  ranch  house.  Lawrence  fed 
the  stock  for  Dad.  Dick  was  only  two  years  old 
and  he  always  went  with  Lawrence  and  dad  when 
they  fed  the  cattle.  Next  we  moved  to  Newdale  to 
grandma  Andrews  place. 

Iris  had  married  Vincent  James  from 
Newdale  and  we  each  lived  in  part  of  the  home. 
During  this  time  Lawrence  built  us  a  little  house 
and  I  took  care  of  JaNeil  and  Darrel. 

Our  daughter,  Clysta  Madge  Young  was 
born  October  10,  1941,  at  Rexburg,  Idaho,  in  the 
Harlo  Rigby  Hospital  with  Harlo  Rigby  as  her 
doctor. 

We  bought  a  farm  at  Burton  in  the  spring, 
living  there  for  three  years.    We  then  exchanged 
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farms  for  one  just  north  and  east  of  Sugar  City, 
farming  here  two  years. 

While  Hving  at  Sugar  City  our  son,  Verl 
Dean  Young,  was  born  November  29,  1944. 

Lawrence  sold  our  farm  to  buy  another  one 
in  North  Salem  which  we  farmed  a  few  years,  after 
which  we  worked  for  the  Stoddard  Sawmill  at  Island 
Park.  I  cooked  at  the  Sawmill  for  the  men. 
Lawrence  was  employed  by  several  sawmills  after 

that. 

Myron  Rammell  was  his  boss  when  he  first 
went  to  work  for  the  railroad  on  the  section  gang. 
We  moved  our  little  home  up  to  Spencer  after 
Lawrence  went  to  work  for  the  railroad.  I  cooked  at 
the  Spencer  Lodge  several  years. 

Clysta  and  Verl  attended  the  schools  of 
Sugar  Salem,  Spencer  grade  school  and  Dubois  high 
school. 


"Ted"  &  CIvsta 

Clysta  married  Ted  Vadnais  November  21, 
1957,  and  went  on  to  finish  her  high  school. 

Verl  played  basketball  and  graduated  from 
Clark  county  high  school.  After  graduating,  Verl 
joined  the  military  service,  then  served  in  Viet  Nam. 

After  the  Lodge  burned  down  in  Spencer, 
Velva  rented  the  Stetler  buildings  with  a  friend  and 
cooked  for  the  construction  workers  on  the  Interstate 
and  interchange  at  Spencer  and  Stoddard  Creek. 

Lawrence  died  of  a  heart  attack  December 
30,  1965,  while  working  for  the  railroad.  Velva 
then  bought  a  trailer  and  moved  it  down  by  her 


daughter,  Clysta  and  Ted  Vadnais  at  Idaho  Falls. 
She  worked  for  the  Elks  Lodge.  Before  this  time 
she  worked  for  various  other  places. 

Clysta  and  Ted  lost  two  sons  accidently, 
Marvin  by  drowning,  when  he  was  2  years  old 
near  Idaho  Falls,  and  Marty  by  gun  shot,  shordy 
after  he  graduated  from  high  school.  They  have 
one  daughter  living,  Tedina  Vadnais.  Tedina 
married  William  "Bill"  Mains.  They  live  at 
Hamer,  and  have  one  daughter,  Clyst  Shirie,  born 
in  June  3,  1987,  and  a  son,  Theodore  Leonard 
"J.T.",  born  February  23,  1989. 

Verl  has  never  married  and  is  presently 
employed  at  the  U.  S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station. 

COMPILED  BY  DONNA  WELLARD 


MISCELLANEOUS  PHOTO 


W//j. 


"Wash  Day" 

"Duke"  Vail  Doing  His  Laundry 

at  Berry  Ranch  on  Medicine  Lodge 

(Page  n32  for  Vail  Sfory) 
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"BUD"  ZINK  FAMILY 


"Bud"  Zink  &  Frances  Wilson 

Forrest  Charles,  "Bud",  Zink,  a  long  time 
resident  of  Kilgore,  Idaho,  was  born  here 
September  7,  1910,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Catherine 
Zink. 

He  attended  school  at  Kilgore  and  spent  his 
early  years  farming  with  his  family,  later  buying  a 
farm  joining  the  family  ranch. 

Frances  was  born  in  Nokomis,  Illinois,  April 
19,  1908.  While  still  a  small  girl  she  came  to 
Hazelton,  Idaho,  where  she  grew  up  and  attended 
school.  She  also  attended  the  Albion  State  Normal 
school. 

She  taught  school  at  the  country  schools  of 
Medicine  Lodge,  Howe  and  Kilgore. 

"Bud"  married  Frances  E.  Wilson  on  May  1, 
1934,  at  Driggs,  Idaho.  After  their  marriage  they 
continued  to  make  their  home  in  Kilgore. 

"Bud"  and  Frances  had  two  adorable 
children,  Orville  Ray  "Bing"  Zink,  born  June  21, 
1938,  and  JoAnn  Zink  Chandler,  born  July  21, 
1942. 

The  community  was  stunned  to  hear  of  the 
freak  accident  in  the  Zinc  home  resulting  in 
extensive  burns  to  Frances.  Apparently  a  bottle  of 
gasoline,  used  for  cleaning  had  been  broken  in  the 
basement  earlier  in  the  day.  When  Francis  entered 
the  basement,  striking  a  match,  the  explosion 
occurred,    catching    her   clothing   on   fire.      The 


explosion  blew  the  basement  door  out  into  the 
yard.  "Bud",  hearing  the  explosion,  ran  to  the 
entrance  and  found  his  wife  crawling  up  stairs.  He 
rushed  her  to  a  Rexburg  Hospital  where  her 
condition  was  found  serious. 

Frances  passed  away  August  28,  1944,  as 
a  result  of  the  accident.  Her  funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Kilgore  school,  burial  was  in  the  Twin 
Falls  cemetery. 

Their  children  were  very  young,  Orville  R. 
was  6  years  old  and  JoAnn  was  18  months. 

Frances  also  had  a  brother,  Lowell  O. 
Wilson,  who  was  in  the  Army  Air  Corps  at  this 
time.  Her  mother,  Mrs.  Winnie  Wilson  of 
Hazelton,  Idaho  was  visiting  her  daughter  at  the 
time  of  the  accident. 


"Bud"  &  Orville  Vadnais 

"Bud"  sold  his  ranch  in  Kilgore  later  that 
year  to  Smith  Kent. 

"Bud"  married  Martha  Dahle,  September 
3,  1947.  They  made  their  home  in  Dubois, 
moving  the  next  year  to  St.  Anthony,  Idaho,  where 
they  farmed  for  ten  years,  before  moving  to 
Connell,  Washington 

Son,  "Bing,"  married  Shirley  Swafford, 
and  they  are  living  in  Connell,  Washington.  They 
have  four  children  and  one  grandson. 

Their  daughter,  JoAnn,  married  Dave 
Chandler,  and  they  live  in  Spokane,  Washington. 
They  are  the  parents  of  five  children,  and  now 
have  three  grandchildren. 

"Bud"  passed  away  February  27,  1986,  at 
the  age  of  76,  in  Apache  Junction,  Arizona,  where 
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they  spent  the  winter  months  during  retirement 
years.  He  is  buried  at  Mt.  View  Cemetery  at 
Connell,  Washington. 


Martha.  "Bud".  .ToAnn 

His  wife,  Martha  Zink,  as  of  1990,  still 
resides  in  Connell,  Washington. 

COMPILED     BY     .lOANN     ZINC     CHANDLER/BONfNIE 
STODDARD 


JOSEPH  HENRY  ZINK  FAMILY 


"Joe"  Zink/1930 

Joseph  Henry  Zink,  born  August  18,  1874, 
at  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Catherine  E.  Dailing,  born 
April  29,  1874,  at  Edina,  Missouri,  were  married  at 


Edina,  Missouri  in  1896.  To  this  union  five 
children  were  born  in  Missouri,  Frank,  Paul, 
Cletus,  who  died  in  infancy,  George  (Bill)  and 

Cleo. 

In  1909  the  urge  to  travel  brought  them 
west;  they  first  settled  in  Clyde  Park,  Montana, 
where  "Joe"  worked  as  a  carpenter;  after  about  a 
year  there,  the  family  moved  to  the  Kilgore  area, 
where  he  worked  for  Wood  Live  Stock  Company, 
living  at  the  Spring  Creek  Ranch.  Falling  in  love 
with  the  country  around  Kilgore,  Joe  and  Catherine 
each  took  160  acres  of  ground  under  the 
Homestead  Act;  this  ground  was  located,  as  we 
know,  behind  Button  Butte.  It  was  covered  with 
sage  brush  and  rocks,  which  had  to  be  cleared  by 
hand.  On  this  land  "Joe"  built  a  log,  two  story 
home  to  house  the  family  that  was  still  growing. 
Three  more  children  were  born,  Forrest  (Bud), 
Lucille,  and  Beulah. 

"Joe"  continued  working  the  homestead, 
and  with  the  help  of  the  growing  family,  he  was 
able  to  continue  in  the  carpenter  work  to  bring  in 
extra  needed  cash  which  was  so  scarce  in  those 
days.  In  1911  he  built  a  home  for  "Chris"  Jensen, 
which  is  now  the  home  of  Sherman  and  Betty 
Halverson.  He  also  built  several  other  homes  in 
the  area. 

Frank,  the  oldest  son,  was  called  to  duty 
during  World  War  I  and  served  with  the  United 
States  Navy;  after  returning  he  took  up  homestead 
rights  out  near  the  Elvin  Henninger  ranch.  He  also 
carried  mail  from  Kilgore  to  Sheridan  Lake.  Later 
he  moved  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  entered 
Barber  College.  Here  he  met  and  married 
Gertrude  Gustin.  They  moved  to  Parker,  Idaho, 
where  he  established  a  barber  shop,  and  also 
carried  mail  from  Parker  to  St.  Anthony  until  his 
death  in  1948.    Two  sons  were  born  to  this  union. 

Tiring  of  the  homestead  struggle,  in  1923 
the  family  moved  to  Idmon  where  they  farmed,  and 
also  operated  a  small  grocery  store.  Cleo  was 
appointed  post  master.  This  job  had  been  vacated 
by  "Jim"  Harmon,  a  job  she  had  until  she  married 
Joseph  Poulsen  from  Tetonia,  Idaho,  in  1927.  One 
daughter  and  two  sons  were  born  to  this  marriage. 
"Joe"  passed  away  in  1963.  Cleo  now  lives  at  St. 
Antony,  Idaho. 

Esther  McCutcheon  came  to  Kilgore  to 
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Idmon  8th  Grade 

John  Lougee.  Lucille  Zink. 
Don  Kroker.  Bessie  Schaller. 
Roberta  Wilson.  Keith  Jensen 

teach  school,  boarding  that  year  with  the  "Ed" 
Frederiksen  family.  She  and  Paul  fell  in  love  and 
were  married.  They  moved  to  Lake  view,  Montana, 
where  he  was  mail  carrier  from  Monida  to  Henry's 
lake  for  a  number  of  years,  later  locating  in  Billings 
and  Dillon,  Montana.  One  daughter  and  four  sons 
were  born  to  this  marriage.  Paul  passed  away  in 
1968.    Esther  is  living  in  Dillon,  Montana. 

The  Clifford  Smith  family  moved  to  Idmon 
and  were  close  neighbors;  their  daughter,  "Bertie" 
and  Arthur  (Bill)  were  married  in  1924  and  settled  in 
West  Yellowstone,  Montana.  "Bill"  ran  a  mail 
route,  and  was  a  hunting  and  fishing  guide;  he 
drowned  in  a  boating  accident  in  Hebgan  lake  in 
1946.  To  them  were  born  a  daughter  and  son. 
Bertie  later  married  Ralph  Harn  and  lived  in  Hemet, 
California.    Bertie  passed  away  in  June  9,  1988. 

In  1930  the  family,  now  consisting  of  "Bud", 
Lucille,  and  Beulah,  moved  to  Kilgore  on  the  ranch 
that  is  now  owned  by  Bud  Smith.  Frances  Wilson 
came  to  Kilgore  to  teach  school.  There  were  no 
living  accommodations  in  the  area  for  teachers,  so 
she  lived  at  the  Zink  home.  A  romance  developed 
and  "Bud"  and  Frances  were  married  in  1934.  They 
settled  on  the  "Chet"  Smith  ranch  which  joined  the 
home  ranch.  Ten  years  after  their  marriage  in  1944, 
a  tragic  accident  happened.  Frances  died  of  severe 
burns  resulting  from  a  gasoline  explosion,  leaving 


"Bud"  with  two  small  children,  Bing  and  Jo  Ann. 
"Bud"  moved  to  the  St.  Anthony  area  shortly  after 
this.  In  1947  he  married  Martha  Dahle.  They 
both  retired  and  lived  in  Connell,  Washington,  in 
the  summers,  and  in  their  mobile  home  in  Apache 
Junction,  Arizona,  in  the  winters. 

"Bud"  passed  away  in  February  27,  1986. 

Lucille  married  Boyd  Christensen  in  1935 
and  moved  to  Tetonia,  Idaho.  Five  children  were 
born  to  this  marriage.  In  1945  their  two  year  old 
daughter,  Judith,  drowned  in  a  canal  in  St. 
Anthony,  Idaho.  In  1947  Boyd  passed  away 
leaving  Lucille  with  four  small  children.  In  1949 
she  married  Ernest  Murri.  They  are  both  retired, 
enjoying  life  and  live  in  Ashton,  Idaho. 

In  1935  "Joe"  and  Catherine  sold  the  ranch 
to  "Fred"  Smith.  After  a  year  at  Dell,  Montana, 
they  bought  a  home  at  Parker,  Idaho.  Catherine 
passed  away  in  1937  and  "Joe"  in  1939. 

COMPILED  BY  BEULAH  ZINK  SILL 


GLENN  AND  ERMA  LAMB  ZUFELT 

Glenn  Zufelt  married  Erma  Lamb  on 
August  6,  1927  at  Idaho  Falls.  They  first  lived 
southwest  of  Shelley. 

In  1933,  they  sold  their  farm  and 
purchased  a  ranch  at  Humphrey,  Idaho.  They 
spent  the  summer  at  Humphrey  and  their  winters 
mainly  at  Shelley. 

Glenn  was  born  September  26,  1895,  in 
Lyman,  Utah,  to  Henry  and  Rhoda  M.  Pearson 
Zufelt. 

In  1905  the  family  moved  to  Shelley, 
where  he  attended  school,  and  later  farmed. 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  during  World 
War  I. 

Erma  was  born  August  6,  1907,  in  Vernal, 
Utah,  the  daughter  of  Stephen  Erastus  and  Emma 
Jane  Wall  Lamb. 

Glenn  and  Erma  were  the  parents  of  one 
daughter.  Gay,  Mrs.  "Bob"  Schild  of  Blackfoot; 
two  sons,  Albert  Max  Mitchell  of  Carminchael, 
California,  and  "Don"  Zufelt  of  Shelley.  They  lost 
one  son  as  an  infant. 
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In  early  1940  he  worked  for  the  City  of 
Shelley,  and  for  the  U.  S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station 
at  the  Humphrey  ranch,  then  also  for  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad.  He  retired  in  1961.  At  this  time 
they  maintained  their  home  in  Shelley. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  LDS  church. 

Glenn  passed  away  in  1980,  at  the  age  of  84. 
Erma  died  at  age  74,  Mary  15,  1982,  at  the 
Blackf(X)t  hospital  from  cancer. 

Glenn  and  Erma  are  both  buried  in  the 
Shelley  Hillcrest  Cemetery. 

"DON"  AND  BETTY  LOU  (HOLDEN) 
ZUFELT 

I,  Betty  Lou  (Holden)  Zufelt,  was  born  at 
Hamer,  Idaho,  December  31,  1937,  at  my 
grandparents  home.  Glen  and  Anna  Haight.  It  was 
located  on  what  is  now  part  of  the  bird  reftige.  My 
parents  are  Earl  LaRue  Holden  and  Josephine  Ello 
(Haight)  Holden  of  Dubois.  At  the  time  I  was  born 
my  dad  worked  at  the  Spencer  Sawmill  and  mom 
cooked  for  the  men  there. 

When  I  was  3  months  old  my  parents  and  I 
moved  to  Dubois  where  1  lived  until  I  was  married. 

My  brothers  and  sisters  are  Earlene  Holden 
Crawford  of  Soda  Springs,  ID;  Rex  Holden,  Dubois, 
ID;  Jeanette  Holden,  Menan,  ID;  Kent  Holden, 
Rigby,  ID;  Lyle  Holden,  Rexburg,  ID. 

Some  of  my  childhood  memories  are:  trying 
to  keep  the  barber,  "Sid"  Johnson,  from  buying  my 
baby  sister  for  a  nickel,  having  my  appendix  taken 
out  when  3  1/2  years  old,  and  having  to  stay  in  bed 
in  the  hospital  2  weeks  and  another  2  weeks  after  I 
got  home;  my  friend,  "Bill"  Colson,  having  his 
appendix  out  not  long  after  I  did,  and  young  Glen 
Holmes  passing  away  and  as  I  remember  it  was  from 
appendicitis  also;  making  mud  pies  for  Virgil 
Robinette,  "Bill"  Ellis,  "Con"  Jensen,  when  my 
mother  cooked  for  the  county  road  crew  in  the 
summer  out  at  Lidy  Hot  Springs.  While  growing  up 
I  was  active  in  4-H  club,  in  the  summer  learning 
cooking  and  sewing.  I  got  a  blue  ribbon  on  my 
cookies  at  the  county  fair  and  also  the  State  Fair  at 
Blackfoot,  ID.  We  went  to  4-H  camp  at  Alpine, 
Wyoming. 

During  the  winter  months  I  spent  a  lot  of 
time  skating  at  the  ice  pond  located  where  the  new 


court  house  is  now.   I  always  took  part  in  play  day 


Robert.  "Don"  &  Betty  Zufelt. 
"Tom"  &  Glenda  Zufelt  .Tohnston. 

baby  Candace 
Ernia  .lean  &  Barbara  Joan  Zufelt 

and  usually  won  a  ribbon  in  high  jump  -  probably 
because  I  was  taller  than  most  of  my  class  mates  at 
that  age.  My  grade  school  teachers  were  Phyllis 
Laird  -  1st  and  2nd,  Ida  Mae  Cook  -  3rd  and  4th, 
Ruth  Willis  -  5th  and  6th,  Jack  Richardson  -  7th, 
Eugene  McCabe  -  8th.  Mrs,  Cook  taught  all  of 
my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  I  was  real 
disappointed  when  the  new  school  wasn't  named 
for—her  because  she  is  probably  the  teacher  that 
spent  the  most  time  educating  children  in  Dubois. 
When  I  entered  high  school  as  a  freshman, 
everyone  had  almost  passed  me  in  height,  so  then 
I  was  one  of  the  shortest  ones. 

It  was  said  at  the  time  we  entered  high 
school  that  we  were  the  largest  class  to  enter  Clark 
county  high  school  up  to  that  time.  There  were 
19.  While  I  was  in  high  school  the  name  of  the 
basket  ball  team  was  changed  from  Demon  to 
Bobcats,  because  the  team  felt  the  name  would 
bring  bad  luck.  The  first  girls  marching  team  was 
also  started. 

When  I  was  a  freshman  I  was  elected  class 
reporter  for  the  newspaper;  I  also  was  in  girls 
athletics  and  the  pep  club.  I  was  elected  basket 
ball  queen,  which  was  a  shock  to  me  because  I 
couldn't  see  how  a  lowly  freshman  could  win  a 
contest  against  mighty  juniors  and  seniors. 
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During  my  sophomore  and  junior  year  I  was 
vice  president  of  my  class. 

During  my  junior  year  my  friend,  Elaine 
Rasmussen,  wanted  to  be  cheer  leader,  but  didn't 
want  to  try  out  alone,  so  she  talked  Beverly  Boyce 
and  myself  into  trying  out  with  her.  She  spent  a 
whole  week  teaching  us  one  yell.  She  must  have 
done  a  good  job  because  Beverly  and  I  were  elected 
and  Elaine  wasn't.  Beverly  and  I  were  in  such 
shock,  wondering  what  we  were  going  to  do,  since 
we  hadn't  had  a  desire  to  be  cheer  leaders,  that  I 
don't  remember  how  Elaine  took  it.  She  must  have 
been  a  good  sport,  because  she  was  still  our  friend. 
We  are  all  good  friends  now,  so  it  must  have  formed 
a  special  bond  between  us.  Beverly  and  I  didn't 
know  anything  about  cheer  leading  anyway,  so  we 
ordered  some  books  and  with  Nadine  Rue's  help  we 
made  it  that  year.  I  never  could  do  the  splits.  My 
senior  year  only  Nadine  tried  out  for  cheerleader,  so 
the  boys  were  allowed  to  nominate  two  others. 
Elaine  and  I  were  nominated  in  1955-56.  Beverly 
had  moved. 

Our  main  activities  were  the  Saturday  night 
dances  at  Spencer  and  dances  at  Lidy  Hot  Springs. 
Other  activities  were  the  show  at  the  Ellis  "Theo" 
show  house  in  Dubois,  swimming  at  Lidys,  picnics, 
and  going  to  the  caves. 

During  March  of  1956,  my  senior  year,  I 
was  engaged  to  "Don"  Zufelt  of  Humphrey.  We 
were  married  June  22,  1956  at  my  parents  home  in 
Dubois  by  Bishop  William  H.  Shuldberg  of 
Terreton,  Idaho. 

I  met  "Don"  at  the  Saturday  night  dance  at 
Spencer  in  January  after  he  came  home  from  the 
army. 

We  lived  at  Humphrey,  Idaho  from  June 
1956  to  October  1,  1957,  while  "Don"  worked  ont 
he  railroad.  September  21,  1957  our  first  daughter, 
Glenda  Don,  was  born.  We  moved  to  Shelley  after 
that  and  "Don"  started  working  at  the  Atomic 
Energy  Sit  October  1,  1957.  We  stayed  in  Shelley 
for  6  months.  We  decided  to  try  living  at  some 
different  places  around  the  site  before  we  decided  on 
a  place  to  settle.  So  we  moved  to  Atomic  City  and 
lived  for  6  month,  then  Arco  for  9  months.  Our 
son,  Robert  Holden  was  born  February  19,  1959, 
while  we  were  living  in  Arco.  June  4,  1959,  we 
moved  to  Moore,  where  we  lived  for  almost  two 


years.  August  6,  1960,  we  were  baptized  into  the 
LDS  Church.  In  November  of  that  year  we  had  to 
move  from  the  home  where  we  were  living,  and 
because  of  construction  in  the  area,  we  were 
unable  to  find  a  place  to  live,  so  we  moved  back  to 
Shelley. 

We  have  lived  in  or  around  Shelley  since 
that  time.  After  moving  back  to  Shelley  we  had  5 
more  children.  Norma  Lou,  born  April  15,  1961; 
Joan  Marie  born  November  18,  1962;  Barbara  Jo 
born  January  8,  1967;  Erma  Jean  born  January  1, 
1973  and  then,  Sarah  Lee  born  on  her  sister, 
Barbara's  birthday,  January  8,  1974. 

Our  daughter.  Glenda  is  married  to  "Tom" 
D.  Johnston,  son  of  T.R.  and  Opal  Johnston  of 
Dubois.  They  live  in  Jerome  and  have  two 
children,  Candace  and  Thomas  (Shaine). 

Our  only  son,  Robert  has  served  an  LDS 
Church  mission  in  San  Antonio,  Texas.  He 
returned  home,  January  4,  1981.  The  rest  of  our 
children  are  still  at  home  at  the  present  (April 
1980).  Norma  is  19,  Joan  17,  Barbara  13,  Erma 
Jean  7,  and  Sarah  Lee  6. 

Most  of  our  family  activities  have  been 
camping  trips  in  our  camper  -  going  to  Humphrey 
and  riding  motor  bikes.  We  have  all  been  active  in 
the  LDS  Church. 

I  have  taught  classes  in  Primary,  MIA  and 
Relief  Society,  I've  been  a  counselor  in  the  Ward 
Primary,  Activity  Counselor  in  MIA  and  President; 
at  present  I  serve  as  first  counselor  in  Shelley 
Stake  Primary,  a  position  I  have  held  for  4  years. 

COMPILED  BY  BETTY  LOU  HOLDEN  ZUFELT. 


GLENN  F.  AND  MARGARET  WITHERS 
ZWEIFEL 

I  was  born  January  5,  1924,  at  Dubois, 
Idaho,  the  eighth  member  of  eleven  children  of 
John  and  Hermina  Zweifel. 

Our  family  moved  to  Indian  Creek  from 
Dubois  when  I  was  quite  young.  I  remember  my 
first  days  of  school  being  at  the  Medicine  Lodge 
School. 

One  of  our  closest  neighbors  was  the  Small 
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family.  Many  good  meals  were  eaten  at  their  home. 
I  especially  liked  the  thick  frosting  on  Bertha  Small's 
cakes  and  the  extra  peanut  butter  sandwiches  in 
Lloyd's  and  Lee's  lunch  boxes. 

Our  family  worked  hard  on  the  Indian  Creek 
homestead.  My  father  was  away  a  lot,  buying  and 
selling  furs  as  a  trapper.  We  tried  to  farm  the 
ground,  but  first  had  to  clear  the  brush  and  burn  it; 
plowing  and  working  the  dry  ground  was  very  slow 
with  horses.  We  raised  a  few  sheep  and  one  of  my 
jobs  was  to  help  herd  them  and  tend  the  horses. 

Winters  were  especially  hard,  as  we  had  to 
haul  all  our  water  supply  from  Indian  Creek.  When 
the  ice  froze  over  we  sometimes  had  to  go  a  long 
way  up  the  creek  to  break  the  ice  to  obtain  needed 
water. 

When  dad  got  sick  with  Undulant  fever  and 
had  to  spend  several  months  in  the  hospital,  we 
thought  he  had  contracted  it  from  a  small  herd  of 
goats  we  had  raised.  Little  was  known  about  the 
disease  at  the  time.  Consequently,  dad  sent  Joe  and 
me  out  to  kill  the  goats,  so  no  one  else  in  the  family 
would  get  sick.  It  was  later  learned  that  he  had 
contracted  it  from  the  old  milk  cow. 

Dad  had  a  small  sawmill  up  Middle  Creek 
and  we'd  spend  part  of  our  summers  up  there.  I  was 
so  small  I  could  hardly  ride  a  horse,  but  I  would 
help  pull  the  logs  down  the  hill.  Sometimes  I  would 
sit  and  wonder  how  I  was  going  to  get  down  the  hill; 
dad  would  yell  to  get  started,  and  if  I  came  to  a 
tough  place  I  could  figure  it  out  when  I  got  there. 
I  always  thought  this  was  pretty  good  advice. 

We  had  to  ride  seven  miles  with  the  team 


and  wagon  to  school,  and  we  went  to  school  at 
Medicine  Lodge  'til  I  was  about  thirteen.  When 
we  moved  to  Roberts,  I  graduated  from  Roberts 
High  School.  I  then  attended  Ricks  College  where 
I  met  my  wife,  Margaret.  She  also  was  a  student 
at  Ricks.  At  the  same  time  she  was  working  at 
King's  Five  and  Dime  store.  I  used  to  tell  her  I 
met  a  Million  Dollar  baby  at  a  five  and  ten  cent 
store. 

I  married  Margaret  Withers,  November  15, 
1946,  and  in  1948,  after  living  in  California  for  a 
year,  we  moved  back  and  worked  on  the  Reno 
ranch  for  "Ben"  Wilding. 

We  bought  our  first  160  acres  in 
Monteview  and  went  through  the  process  of 
clearing  and  burning  brush  and  building  new 
ditches  all  over  again.  With  the  help  of  machinery 
from  my  oldest  brother,  John,  we  started  farming 
and  moved  to  our  present  location  in  1953. 

We  have  six  children:  Steve  married  Pam 
Webster  and  is  living  and  farming  in  Monteview; 
Arlene,  is  married  to  David  Sargis  and  lives  in 
Idaho  Falls;  David  married  Annette  Surerus  and 
has  stayed  on  at  the  ranch,  they  also  have  a  home 
in  Dubois;  Linda  is  married  to  Richard  Hill  and 
lives  in  Boise;  at  this  time  Robert  is  living  in 
Gillette,  Wyoming  and  is  married  to  Marie 
Maughan;  Kathy  married  Lani  Schofield  and  at 
present  is  living  in  Boise  where  Lani  is  just 
finishing  at  BSU  and  working  for  Albertsons. 


Zweifel's  Cattle  Drive 


In  1960  we  bought  the  cattle  and  range 
land  in  Clark  County  and  really  roughed  it  up 
therefore  several  years,  serving  tail-gate  dinners 
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and  working  cattle  the  old-fashioned  way.  In  1979 
we  were  able  to  build  the  nice  log  house  on  the 
ranch  and  for  the  first  time  could  set  35  men  up  to 
eat  at  the  same  time.    That  was  a  red  letter  day. 


Matt.  "Dave".  Annette  &  "Kim"  Zweifel 

We  now  keep  busy  with  our  home,  yard, 
garden  and  our  24  grandchildren. 

In  1986  we  sold  our  Clark  County  ranch  and 
cattle  to  Louis  Merrill  from  LaBelle,  but  still  cherish 
our  memories  of  the  good  times  we  spent  up  on  the 
Clark  County  "mountains." 

COMPILED  BY  GLENN  F.  ZWEIFEL 


JOHN  ZWEIFEL  FAMILY 

John  Zweifel  and  his  family  moved  to 
Dubois,  Idaho,  from  Rexburg,  in  1919,  where  John 
was  employed  as  a  hide  buyer  by  Jack  Lewis. 

He  had  meet  his  wife,  Hermina,  in  St. 
Anthony,  where  they  were  married  April  9,  1909. 
Their  marriage  was  solenmized  in  the  Logan  Temple 
September  17,  1914.  During  the  year  of  1910  they 
moved  to  Rexburg,  where  John  farmed  and  delivered 
mail  to  the  Heise  Hot  Springs  area.  Their  first  five 
children  were  born  at  Rexburg  including:  John, 
Joseph,  Mary,  Elda,  and  Jennie. 

Five  more  children  were  born  after  moving 
to  the  Dubois  area:    Delia,  Mildred,  Glen,  Annie, 


and  Thelma. 

My  parents  thought  it  wise  to  acquire  a 
farm,  where  their  young  family  could  help  plant 
and  harvest  crops,  making  it  possible  to  make  a 
living  for  a  large  family,  thus  they  moved  to  the 
Indian  Creek  homestead  dry  farm  around 

Thelma,  my  sister,  says  she  remembers 
hauling  the  rocks  off  the  land.  Also  the  horses 
would  run  away  every  once  in  a  while  with  the 
equipment.  We  had  what  we  called  a  stoneboat, 
hooked  to  two  horses  with  a  plank  going  across  it 
and  we  hauled  off  quite  a  lot  of  stones. 

There  were  some  people  that  lived  out 
there  at  Middle  Creek  near  what  they  call  Dead 
Horse.  Some  pretty  good  old  people  by  the  name 
of  Miller  from  the  Rexburg  bench,  they  had  a 
boy,  his  name  was  Jimmy  or  James  Miller.  They 
had  a  number  of  good  looking  work  horses.  They 
lived  on  the  old  Fred  Bare  place.  I  remember 
going  with  "Jimmy"  Miller  to  take  their  horses 
down.  I  had  to  drive  a  team  and  sleigh  and  we 
had  a  little  camp  that  had  bedding  and  a  grub  box. 
At  the  Miller  place,  at  Dead  Horse  Gulch,  there 
was  a  stream  that  came  out  of  the  mountains.  The 
Millers  had  planted  strawberries  and  watered  them 
from  the  spring.  Eventually  Dad  got  a  hold  of  this 
place  and  we  moved  there.  They  still  had  a  lot  of 
strawberries  and  Dad  used  to  pick  them.  We  had 
an  old  Model  "T"  pickup  and  we  would  put  the 
strawberries  in  a  gallon  container  and  sell  them  in 
Dubois  for  a  dollar  a  gallon.  Millers  started  the 
strawberries,  but  one  warm  day  I  went  out  there 
and  got  the  ground  ready,  and  planted  a  thousand 
and  fifty  plants  all  fi^om  runners.  I  watered  them 
from  the  spring. 

We  planted  carrots,  rutabagas,  and  cabbage 
on  the  Dingleys  place.  A  spring  came  running  out 
right  by  the  house  and  we  made  a  ditch  to  the 
garden.  The  Chandler  place  use  to  be  called  the 
Dingley  place. 

When  we  were  at  Indian  Creek  we  were  a 
half-mile  from  water.  We  hauled  our  water  to  the 
house  on  the  old  stone  boat,  by  putting  a  barrel  on 
it  to  haul  the  water  to  the  house.  We  would  put  a 
couple  of  clean  gunny  sacks  over  the  top  and  a  tub 
on  top  of  that.  We  would  get  back  to  the  house 
with  possibly  1/2  to  2/3  of  a  barrel  of  water.  In 
the  winter  time  we  didn't  have  to  haul  as  much. 
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hut   it   was   harder  to   get   to   the   drinking   water 
because  of  the  ice.    We  melted  snow  for  the  rest. 

We  raised  a  garden  at  Indian  Creek,  just  east 
of  the  coyote  pen,  where  we  kept  coyotes;  we  had 
several  pups  in  there  raised  for  hides.  We  raised  a 
good  crop  of  corn,  beans  and  wheat.  We  had  some 
wet  years  while  we  were  there,  then  it  started  getting 
drier.  The  garden  was  up  by  the  house.  When  the 
crops  didn't  prosper  very  much.  Dad  sold  hides  and 
we  did  a  lot  of  trapping.  "Al"  Hendrickson  taught 
me  how  to  trap.  I  made  a  deal  with  him  and  I  was 
to  pay  him  later.  A  man  called  Chambers,  down  at 
the  Falls,  bought  everything,  including  all  kinds  of 
junk.  Dad  gave  me  a  check  and  I  got  my  traps. 
The  first  season,  I  caught  forty-two  coyotes;  they 
were  worth  sixteen  dollars  and  fifty  cents  apiece  for 
the  hides.  That  was  quite  a  good  deal  of  money  in 
those  days.  Then  Dad  came  up  with  a  big  idea  of 
making  a  pen;  it  was  twice  the  size  of  the  house. 
We  picked  up  lava  rock  and  covered  it  with  dirt  so 
they  couldn't  dig  out.  I  led  a  pack  horse  and  a  pack 
saddle  and  I  would  catch  coyotes  and  put  them  in 
there.  I  tied  the  feet  together  and  put  a  wire  around 
the  mouth  and  up  over  the  head  so  they  couldn't  pull 
it  off.  We  would  put  them  in  the  run  until  their  hide 
was  prime.  Glen  was  riding  the  pack  saddle  one 
time,  when  we  were  going  up  Indian  Creek.  We 
had  a  coyote  on  each  side,  as  we  were  riding  back 
home.  We  also  had  a  bear  come  out  of  a  patch  of 
berries.  Glen  said  to  shoot  him,  but  I  was  only 
carrying  a  single  shot  twenty-two,  because  we  used 
to  find  those  little  pine  grouse  and  I  would  get  one 
of  them  once  in  a  while.  Just  as  we  got  there  this 
black  bear  threw  his  head  up.  He  had  just  a  little 
white  under  his  chin.  Glen  hollered  "shoot  him, 
shoot  him,"  Glen  said  he  had  another  gun  shell  so 
1  shot  him.  Just  as  we  were  walking  away,  I 
discovered  it  had  only  stung  him  because  he  turned 
around  and  growled  at  us.  He  took  off  one  way  and 
we  took  off  the  other.  I  turned  to  Glen  and  said  if 
he  had  a  shell  for  the  twenty  two  he  better  give  it  to 
me.  Glen  reached  in  his  pocket  and  pulled  out  a 
twelve  gauge  shot  gun  shell. 

I  drove  the  school  bus  most  of  the  time  for 
"Granny"  Gauchay,  to  the  second  brick  school 
building  on  Medicine  Lodge. 

I  went  to  dances  at  Lidys  and  enjoyed 
dancing  a  bit  with  Katy  Shultz.      She  could  hardly 


open  her  eyes  as  her  eyelids  were  paralyzed,  but 
she  was  the  best  dancer. 

There  used  to  be  a  school  out  by  the  Rock 
family,  called  Hoolie  Springs;  it  was  a  little  log- 
school.  WTien  I  was  out  riding  I'd  run  on  to 
horses  or  cattle  in  old  buildings.  They  would  go  in 
there  to  get  away  from  flies.  Then  the  door  would 
close  on  them  and  they  would  either  starve  to  death 
or  just  about  starve  to  death.  I  would  let  them  out 
and  then  set  a  match  to  the  buildings.  I  found  four 
horses  out  there  in  a  building  with  two  by  six 
stringers  on  the  floor.  The  horses  had  got  in  there 
and  got  to  jumping  around  and  went  through  the 
floor.  The  horses  had  been  ripped  open  with 
slivers  and  nails  and  I  couldn't  get  them  out.  I 
shot  them  and  then  lit  a  match  to  the  place.  My 
dad  said  I  shouldn't  do  that,  but  who  ever  owned 
those  buildings  should  have  boarded  them  up  so  the 
animals  couldn't  get  in  them.  Our  closest 
neighbor  on  Indian  Creek  was  "Granny"  Gauchay. 
"Steve"  Green  was  not  too  far  away.  I  rode  with 
him  a  lot,  but  he  was  an  easy  going  person  and 
worked  slow.  He  rode  a  bald  faced,  sorrel, 
stocking  legged,  horse.  He  could  ride  that  horse 
on  a  lope  all  day  and  still  be  in  the  same  spot  as 
where  he  started.  That  horse  would  just  jump  up 
and  down. 

Our  family  was  starving  to  death  on  Indian 
Creek.  Dad  said  if  he  got  a  chance  he  would  sell 
the  place. 

Elda  walked  behind  that  harrow  day  after 
day;  she  did  a  lot  of  the  farming. 

George  Thomas,  and  Wayne  Leonardson 
both  were  hauling  water  for  their  sheep  and  they 
would  go  right  through  the  place.  Dad  said, 
"When  you  see  them,  tell  them  that  the  place  is  for 
sale.  If  they  are  interested  have  them  come  down 
and  talk."  In  the  next  day  or  two  they  came  one 
morning  before  we  were  done  eating  breakfast. 
George  said,  "We  would  like  to  have  the  place,  but 
we  didn't  have  any  money."  Dad  answered  that 
they  didn't  need  any.  "  You'll  have  some  money 
this  fall  won't  you?"  George  said  "yes,"  Dad  said 
"I'll  take  $1,800.00  dollars  this  fall  for  160  acres." 

I  took  Dad  down  the  next  day  to  Roberts  to 
a  man  by  the  name  of  William  Stibal.  Row 
Duchess  at  the  church  had  told  us  at  the  store  that 
Stibal  had  160  acres  he  wanted  to  sell.    Dad  told 
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him  that  he  didn't  have  any  money  until  fall,  but 
would  get  paid  then. 

Stibal  said  it  was  okay,  thus  they  made  the 
move.  I  think  it  was  sixteen  or  eighteen  hundred 
dollars,  I  can't  remember  which  now,  about  a  mile 
or  two  out  of  Roberts. 

Jakob  Zweifel  was  born  December  18,  1840, 
at  Linthal,  Switzerland.  He  and  his  brother 
immigrated  to  the  U.S.  in  1861.  They  stayed  at 
winter  headquarters,  then  traveled  to  Utah  by  wagon 
with  four  yoke  of  oxen.  Here  he  eventually  married 
Elizabeth  Merz  Alder  in  1867.  They  were  the 
parents  of  2  children,  Katharina  and  Emily.  His 
wife  died  in  1873.  His  second  marriage  was  to 
Elizabeth  Schmid,  November  28,  1878,  living  at 
Park  City,  Utah.  Their  children  were  to  include: 
Elizabeth  Carol,  Jacob,  Joseph,  John  and  Hyrum. 
Jacob  and  Joseph  both  died.  The  family  moved  to 
Rexburg,  homesteading  160  acres.  Elizabeth  died 
December  24,  1905,  and  Jakob  September  24,  1922. 

Hermina  Eliza  Felix,  John's  mother,  was  the 
second  child,  of  Jacob  and  Elizabeth  Felix,  born 
February  21,  1888,  in  Wallen  street,  St.  Gallen, 
Switzerland.  She  took  the  part  of  mother  to  her 
younger  brothers  and  sisters,  due  to  her  mothers 
poor  health.  She  came  with  her  family  to  America 
at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Her  family  traveled  from 
New  York  to  Rexburg,  Idaho,  by  train,  where  they 
settled.  She  soon  met  John  Zweifel,  whom  she 
married  April  9,  1909.  Shortly  after  the  marriage, 
her  father,  mother,  and  brother  came  down  with 
typhoid  fever,  from  which  her  father  died  two  weeks 
later. 

COMPILED  BY  ".lOHNNY"  ZWEIFEL.  SON  OF  .lOIIN 
ZWEIFEL 


"JOE"  HENRY  ZWEIFEL 

"Joe"  Henry  Zweifel  moved  to  Indian  Creek 
with  his  parents,  John  and  Hermina  Felix  Zweifel 
when  he  was  five  years  old.  He  was  born  August 
30,  1911  in  Burton,  Idaho.  His  early  school  days 
were  at  the  Medicine  Lodge  school  with  his  mother 
driving  the  school  wagon  with  two  head  of  horses 
picking  up  the  students  in  the  upper  Medicine 
Lodge  area.  He  also  attended  the  school  of 
Dubois,  and  Rexburg. 

As  a  young  man  he  was  employed  as  an 
irrigator  on  Medicine  Lodge  ranches.  He  also 
worked  with  his  family  getting  timber  out  on 
Middle  Creek  for  the  Zweifel  sawmill. 

At  one  time  he  and  his  uncle  Hyrum 
purchased  an  old  car  and  took  an  extended  trip 
through  the  west.  In  New  Mexico  they  traded  the 
car  for  some  burrows  and  spent  some  time 
prospecting.  At  the  end  of  the  prospecting  trip  he 
worked  in  a  plywood  plant  where  he  later  became 
a  foreman,  and  also  worked  in  a  ship  yard. 

In  1939  he  returned  to  Roberts  where  his 
parents  were  living  at  the  time  and  farmed  there 
until  he  entered  the  service  in  1942. 

"Joe"  served  in  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  for  four  years,  serving  in  such  places  as 
the  Philippines  and  Japan. 

After  he  received  his  discharge  he  moved 
to  Monteview,  and  continued  to  farm. 
"Joe"  had  three  brothers  including:  John,  Frank 
and  Glenn,  and  seven  sisters,  Mary,  Elda,  Jennie, 
Delia,  Mildred,  Ann  and  Thelma. 

"Joe"  passed  away  in  1971  at  the  age  of 
60,  and  is  buried  at  the  Burton  Cemetery. 


.lohn  Zweifel  Family 

COMPILED  BY  SISTER.  ELDA  ZWEIFEL  WILDING 
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JOHN  ZWEIFEL 


John  &  Ruth  Henslev  Zweifel 

\Mien  I,  Johnny  Zweifel,  was  just  a  kdd  living  in 
Dubois,  I  used  to  go  out  to  where  they  trailed  the 
Wood  Live  Stock  Company  sheep  through  the 
count)-.  I  could  gather  up  about  20  to  25  head  at 
one  time.  Many  ranchers  of  this  area  probably  got 
their  start  this  same  way.  These  were  animals  that 
were  missed,  and  would  have  provided  a  good  meal 
for  the  many  coyotes,  if  they  had  been  left  very 
long.  I  was  just  out  admiring  the  ones  I  had,  when 
one  day  a  car  v,ith  two  men  pulled  up.  One  of  the 
guys  said,  "Are  these  the  sheep  that  you've  been 
picking  up  around  here  on  the  dessert?"  I  said, 
"Yes,  that's  them."  He  turned  to  the  other  guy  and 
said,  "Lets  go,"  and  he  told  me  to  just  go  ahead  and 
keep  them.  Then  they  drove  away  and  left  me 
alone.  I  thought  surely  he  was  going  to  take  them. 
I  took  them  out  there  to  Dad's  Indian  Creek 
homestead  and  took  care  of  them.  Finally  Dad  sold 
them.  I  kept  telling  him  to  keep  them,  grow  weeds 
and  feed  them,  and  they  will  grow  up  pretty  fest,  but 
he  was  watching  out  for  winter  feed. 

I  was  bom  February  10,  1910,  at 
Independence,  Madison  County,  Idaho.  I  was  six 
years  old  when  we  moved  to  Middle  Creek.  Five 
children  were  bom  at  Rexburg  in  our  family  before 
we  moved  including:  John,  Joe,  Elva,  Mary  and 
Jenny.  Four  bom  in  Dubois  were:  Stella,  Mildred, 
Ann  and  Glen,  and  Frank  was  bora  at  Roberts  May 


29,  1934.  Dr.  Jones,  who  lived  at  Roberts  in  a  red 
brick  house,  was  his  doctor. 

We  left  Rexburg  in  the  year  of  1916, 
crossing  the  Snake  River  at  the  old  wooden  bridge 
west  of  town  called  the  Cartier  Bridge.  We  were 
out  in  the  Lavas  a  little  ways,  when  a  kid  came 
running  up  and  said,  "Hey,  my  partner  down  on 
the  river  bank  has  been  shot  through  the  leg."  We 
could  see  him  sitting  down  there.  Dad  hollered  at 
him  and  said  "stand  up".  He  did  and  we  could 
see  he  was  shot  through  the  muscles  of  the  leg. 
The  fellow  that  had  come  up  to  the  road  wanted  us 
to  take  them  back  to  town.  Dad  went  down  to 
examine  the  kid.  The  bullet  had  gone  through 
clean,  not  touching  the  bone.  Dad  told  them  that 
he  couldn't  take  them  back.  We  had  to  keep 
moving.  Our  wagons  were  loaded  and  we  wanted 
to  get  to  Hamer  before  dark.  The  road  was  just  a 
trail  going  right  into  Hamer.  I  was  on  a  horse 
trailing  behind  5  or  6  cows.  Just  before  we  got  to 
Hamer  one  of  the  horses  Dad  had  just  traded  for, 
stopped  and  threw  his  head  over  the  other  horse's 
neck  and  wouldn't  budge.  Dad  reached  down  and 
pulled  up  a  little  sage  brush,  which  had  rotted  out 
at  the  bottom.  He  reached  up  and  hit  that  horse, 
telling  it  to  get  his  head  back  where  it  belonged. 
One  blow  and  that  horse  buckled  over  deader  than 
heck.  Dad  told  me  I  had  to  put  my  horse  in  the 
harness  and  walk  and  drive  those  cows,  and  that's 
the  way  I  arrived  at  Hamer.  After  Dad  left,  our 
cows  got  mixed  up  with  some  of  the  homesteaders 
along  the  trail.  I  started  crying  and  a  woman  came 
out  and  picked  me  up  and  hugged  me.  I  don't 
know  who  she  was,  but  she  told  me  she  knew  their 
cows  and  she  would  cut  them  out  for  me  and  help 
me  get  them  started  again.  About  the  time  we 
finished.  Dad  had  come  back  and  gave  me  heck  for 
bawling.  I  told  him  I  was  scared  of  the  dark  and 
that  our  cows  had  mixed  with  other  cows.  He 
said,  "Bawling  doesn't  help."  We  got  things 
straightened  out  and  went  on  our  way. 

Dad  had  stopped  the  wagons  above  Hamer 
near  where  the  substation  and  pond  is  now.  He 
rolled  our  beds  out  on  the  ground,  and  camped  for 
the  night. 

We  started  out  toward  Dubois  the  next 
morning  and  got  up  along  Camas  Creek  when  we 
ran  into  a  sheepman  called   "Shamrock"   (C.  J. 
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Renbar). 

When  we  arrived  at  Middle  Creek,  we  saw 
our  new  home.  Dad  had  been  up  earlier  and  built  a 
rough  lumber  12'  by  12'  building  with  the  roof  over 
lapping  rough  boards  nailed  down  like  shingles.  Not 
long  after  he  came  home  with  a  roll  of  tar  paper. 
He  jumped  up  on  that  roof  and  started  tearing  the 
boards  off.  In  the  shack  we  had  a  cook  stove  with 
no  reservoir,  our  warming  oven,  more  like  a  camp 
stove,  and  a  table  and  us  kids.  There  wasn't  much 
room  for  anything  else. 

From  the  mouth  of  Middle  Creek,  our 
homestead,  it  was  about  22  miles  towards  the  head 
of  Middle  Creek,  which  was  the  Henry  Chandler 
place.  Dad  operated  a  sawmill  at  the  head  of  Middle 
Creek.  It  was  a  long  ways  up  there,  clear  up  the 
right  fork  and  on  up  back  around  to  the  lodge.  Dad 
cut  timber  and  sold  a  lot  of  it  at  Dubois.  We  bought 
the  sawmill  from  "Granny"  Gauchay,  who  started 
the  sauTnill.  In  those  days  people  who  wanted  the 
lumber  would  order  it  and  when  we  got  it  ready, 
they  would  come  and  get  it. 

Another  family,  by  the  name  of  Carpenter, 
lived  up  the  creek  a  little  ways.  I'll  never  forget  one 
time  Mrs.  Carpenter  came  down  and  wanted  some  of 
us  to  come  up  and  stay  with  her  for  the  night 
because  she  was  really  scared.  She  said  that  the 
wolves  came  at  night  and  scratched  on  her  door, 
which  they  did. 

A  bachelor  by  the  name  of  "Art"  Holbrook 
lived  below  Carpenters.  He  died  at  Dubois  on  the 
cement  step  in  front  of  the  Legion  Cafe. 

Jay  Holbrook  filed  on  homesteads  one  in 
1921,  and  one  in  1923;  at  that  time  you  could  get 
two  filings. 

While  the  Zweifels  were  down  to  Bancroft 
for  Grandpa's  funeral,  Dad  was  talking  to  Cameron, 
making  a  deal.  Apparently  Cameron  was  about  to 
lose  his  place,  so  Dad  moved  us  to  another  place. 
Cameron  filed  on  the  Henry  Chandler  place,  and 
proved  up  on  the  land  at  Middle  Creek. 

Henry  Chandler  was  married  to  Dad's  sister 
Sarah.  They  went  to  Dubois,  where  Henry  worked 
for  the  railroad.  Their  daughter,  Gladys,  married 
Charlie  Storer  and  lived  at  lower  Medicine  U)dge. 

Henry  Chandler  later  moved  U)  Missoula, 
Montana.  I  bought  his  homestead,  but  I  never  lived 
on  it.  I  just  knew  where  I  ccjuld  sell  it,  so  went  to 


Montana  and  bought  it.  Eventually  I  sold  it  to 
Leland  Small,  and  made  a  little  money  on  it. 

While  the  family  was  living  up  at  Middle 
Creek,  for  grades  1  through  4  we  didn't  go  to 
school.  We  didn't  have  a  school  nearby.  Mother 
later  moved  to  Dubois  and  we  went  to  school  from 
November  on.  We  had  rented  a  little  house 
straight  down  from  the  bank.  Some  years  later 
Mother  drove  the  school  wagon  down  from  Indian 
Creek  and  quite  a  few  of  the  family  members 
attended  the  Medicine  Lx)dge  School.  I  think  we 
bought  the  place  at  Indian  Creek  in  1922. 

My  brother.  Glen  Zweifel,  was  born  in 
1924  in  Dubois.  I  can  remember  Dad  holding 
Glen  in  his  arms  because  it  was  so  cold,  because 
the  fire  in  the  stove  had  gone  out.  I  can  remember 
well  the  day  Glen  was  born.  I  had  to  feed  hay  to 
cows  out  at  Denning  and  Clark  shearing  corrals. 
That  day  Hugh  and  "Fred"  Small  stopped  to  tell 
me  that  when  I  got  through  feeding,  I  would  have 
another  brother. 

At  the  Dubois  school,  there  were  two 
young  teachers,  who  had  come  out  from  the  mid- 
west. I  remember  a  Mrs.  Dovery,  and  Annie 
Jeffries,  who  taught  me  a  year  or  two.  They 
taught  there  for  several  years,  then  married 
Clarence  and  Waddy  Young,  brothers  who  run  the 
Dubois  bank. 

I  started  working  for  Denning  and  Clark 
when  I  was  eleven  years  old,  working  there  for 
about  four  years.  "Granny"  Gauchay  came  along 
one  day  and  asked,  "How  much  are  you  getting 
paid  a  month?"  I  said,  "Sixty  dollars."  He  said 
that  if  I  went  home  for  a  day,  he  would  come  up 
and  pick  me  up  and  pay  me  the  same,  if  I  would 
go  to  work  with  him.  Well,  I  liked  my  job,  but 
Dad  would  come  and  pick  up  my  money.  So  I  told 
Granny  that  I  would  go  to  work  for  him  on  one 
condition-that  he  wouldn't  give  the  money  to  Dad. 
But,  after  awhile,  "Granny"  did  the  same  thing, 
which  was  pretty  discouraging  for  a  kid,  especially 
while  working  so  hard.  I  worked  at  Gauchays  for 
nine  years.  However,  one  day  I  asked  "Granny" 
if  I  could  get  off  a  day,  if  I  worked  nights.  I  told 
him  I  would  like  to  get  my  mare  in  and  get  her 
broke.  He  said  it  was  alright,  so  I  talked  my 
brother,  Joe,  into  working  for  a  day  or  two  in  my 
place. 
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I  had  traded  for  a  horse  from  "Tom"  Clark;  it 
was  a  big  sorrel  mare.  She  was  running  down  at 
Mud  Lake  with  the  Denning  saddle  horses,  with  the 
sheep.  "Granny"  had  me  feeding  cattle  at  the  Clark 
place  and  driving  a  school  wagon  back  and  forth 
from  Medicine  Lxxlge.  I'd  drive  it  down  in  the 
morning,  feed  the  cattle,  and  pick  up  the  school  kids 
in  a  sleigh  with  a  sheep  camp  on  it.  Then  I'd  feed 
the  cattle  in  the  evening  and  take  the  school  kids 
back,  I  was  sixteen  at  this  time. 

Clark  asked  me  to  ride  his  horse,  which  was 
about  half  broken,  which  he  was  about  half  scared 
of.  So  I  rode  it  to  over  to  Joe  Hartwell's  and  stayed 
there  over  night.  The  next  day  I  went  to  what  they 
called  the  "Rat  Farm  Field";  two  Twitchell  brothers, 
who  were  Government  trappers  had  stored  their  rat 
pelts  at  Dave  Hensley's  farm,  that's  why  we  called 
it  the  "Rat  Farm."  The  horses  were  in  that  field. 
When  they  seen  me  coming,  they  took  off  right  up 
the  trail  for  Medicine  Lodge.  Old  "Tom"  Clark  saw 
them  coming  and  opened  the  gate  and  they  went 
right  in.  I  cut  my  mare  out  the  next  day  and  halter 
broke  and  rode  her.  I  stayed  at  the  Clark  place  that 
night. 

Before  going  back  to  "Granny's"  place,  I 
bought  a  new  white  shirt,  a  big  hat  and  a  bandanna 
for  around  my  neck,  with  chaps  and  spurs.  I 
thought  I  was  quite  a  figure. 

On  my  way  home  I  rode  up  where  "Granny" 
and  Joe  were  working.  They  were  having  trouble  in 
the  snow  out  in  the  field.  As  I  rode  over  there, 
"Granny"  looked  at  me  and  said,  "Hey  fellow,  you 
can't  ride  around  in  that  white  shirt  and  work  for 
me.  You  can  go  to  the  house  and  get  your  time." 
I  said,  "Okay,  if  that's  the  way  you  feel."  So  I  went 
in  the  told  his  wife,  Jane,  what  had  happened.  She 
was  a  sister  of  "Tom"  Clark.  She  said,  "I'm  not 
going  to  give  you  a  check  until  "Granny"  comes  in, 
he  never  fired  you."  Pretty  soon  "Granny"  and 
"Joe"  came  in  for  supper.  Jane  asked  if  he  had  fired 
me,  he  said  "Yes,  he  had,  and  for  her  to  write  out 
my  check,  so  she  did."  "Joe"  said,  "While  you're 
writing  out  a  check,  just  write  mine  out,  I'm  going 
home  v/ith  him."  "Granny"  said,  "Joe",  you  can't 
quit.  "Joe"  said,  "The  heck  I  can't,"  and  we  both 
left. 

"Joe"  and  I  went  home  and  told  Dad  what  he 
had  done.   He  said,  "Well  "Granny"  will  be  up  here 


"Joe"  Zweifel 

right  quick  asking  you  to  work  again. "  That  night 
he  sent  his  boy,  Clark,  up  to  our  place  to  ask  us  to 
come  back  to  work.  "Granny's"  story  was  that 
Jane  wouldn't  cook  until  he  hired  the  boys  back. 

"Granny"  was  running  about  300  head  of 
cattle  at  Indian  Creek  headquarters  and  had  the 
school  wagons  to  drive.  In  the  winter  these  cattle 
were  often  wintered  at  the  Clark  ranch. 
"Granny's"  brother-in-law,  Lee  Hill  was  a  silent 
partner  in  the  Gauchay-Hill  Indian  Creek  ranch. 
Hill  was  a  son-in-law  of  S.K.  Clark. 

STORY  AS  TOLD  BY  .lOHNNY  ZWEIFEL 


John"  &  Hermina  Zweifel  Family 
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FAE  MCCULLOCH  BORGMAN 


Fae  Borgman 

I,  Fae  McCuUock  Borgman,  was  born  to 
George  and  Olivia  Henkins  McCuUock  on  January 
14,  1919  at  Newton,  Utah. 

It  was  there  that  I  began  the  first  grade,  but 
finished  that  grade  in  Cornish,  Utah. 

Because  my  dad  was  a  section  foreman  for 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  we  moved  around  a  lot, 
so  I  received  my  schooling  in  several  different 
schools. 

The  family  moved  to  Pegran,  Idaho  in  1926 
where  I  attended  the  school  there  for  the  second, 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grades. 

Four  years  later,  we  moved  to  Virginia, 
Idaho.  Here  I  finished  grade  school.  For  my  first 
year  of  high  school  I  attended  the  school  in  Downy, 
Idaho. 

In  the  fall  of  1934  we  moved  to  Cache  Jet., 
Utah  and  I  went  one  year  of  high  school  at 
Richmond,  Utah  at  North  Cache. 

We  moved  to  Downy,  Idaho  February  19, 
1936,  where  I  went  my  Junior  year  at  Downy  High 
School.  On  December  2,  1940,  my  parents,  my 
sister,  Lola,  and  I  moved  to  Humphrey,  Idaho. 

Shortly  after  moving  to  Humphrey,  I  met 
Clarence  McClure.  On  November  3,  1941, 
Clarence  and  I  were  married.  After  our  marriage, 
we  moved  to  Spencer,  Idaho  for  a  year,  then  we 
moved  to  Inkom,  Idaho.  While  we  were  living 
there,  our  first  daughter,  Clarla  Ann  was  born  in 


Pocatello  on  February  14,  1943. 

Clarence  decided  to  go  back  to  Mud  Lake, 
Idaho  and  work  for  Chastains.  Our  second 
daughter,  Beverly  Jean  was  born  in  Idaho  Falls, 
July  2,  1944,  while  we  were  living  there. 

After  a  few  more  years,  our  marriage 
ended  in  a  divorce. 

I  met  August  Borgman  in  1947,  and  we 
were  married  October  4,  1948.  At  that  time  my 
two  daughters  were  four  and  five  years  old. 

Our  first  winter  was  spent  at  the  John 
Stringer  ranch.  August  was  working  for  "Dave" 
Hagenbarth  and  had  worked  for  "Dave"  many 
years.  Spending  the  winter  on  the  Sheridan  ranch 
was  quite  an  experience  for  me  and  the  girls. 
August  had  a  snowplane  and  it  was  our  only 
transportation  out  of  the  snowy  country,  but  it  was 
a  very  pleasant  winter.  We  spent  the  winters  of 
1949  and  1950  at  Pond's  Lodge.  August  trapped 
the  three  winters  that  we  lived  in  the  area.  The 
girls,  Carla  and  Beverly,  both  started  school  at 
Mack's  Inn,  Idaho. 

August  continued  working  for  "Dave" 
Hagenbarth  up  to  the  time  of  his  "Dave's"  death 
and  then  he  retired.  We  bought  a  home  in 
Roberts,  Idaho  in  1951  and  the  girls  finished  their 
schooling  there. 

The  Hagenbarth 's  later  sold  their  lodge, 
but  were  able  to  keep  the  cabin  that  August  had 
lived  in  since  he  started  working  for  "Dave".  We 
continued  to  spend  time  at  the  cabin  during  the 
summer  months. 

August  was  born  in  Sahelberg,  Germany, 
October  6,  1896,  and  he  passed  away  at  the  age  of 
84,  December  4,  1980. 

I  continued  to  live  in  Roberts,  and  then  in 
July  of  1985,  I  sold  my  home  and  moved  to 
Emmett,  Idaho.  I  plan  on  living  there  from  now 
on. 

Both  my  daughters  are  married,  Carla 
married  Jack  Calder  of  Roberts,  November,  1960, 
and  has  four  children,  Debra,  Jody,  Darin  and 
John.  Later,  on  October  10,  1979,  Debra  married 
Blair  Bird  of  Othello,  Washington.  They  were 
blessed  with  three  children.  Randy,  Jamie  and 
Kevin. 
(McCuUock  History  on  page  694.) 
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Frank  & 
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Glen  Zweifel  on  movie  set 


Mattie  Lee 
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WE  ARE  THE  SURVIVORS 


It  is  said  that  there  are  three  ages  of  Man:  1.  Youth,  2.  Middle,  and  3.  "You  haven't  changed 
a  bit!"    But  change  is  the  name  of  the  game.    CONSIDER: 

We  were  before  television,  penicillin,  polio  shots,  frozen  foods,  Xerox,  contact  lenses,  Frisbees 
and  the  PILL.  We  were  before  radar,  credit  cards,  split  atoms,  laser  beans  and  ballpoint  pens.  We  were 
before  pantyhose,  dishwashers,  clothes  dryers,  electric  blankets  and  automatic  shift.  We  got  married  first 
and  then  lived  together.    How  quaint  can  you  be? 

In  our  time  closets  were  for  clothes,  not  for  "coming  out  of."  Bunnies  were  small  rabbits  and 
rabbits  were  not  Volkswagens.  We  thought  a  deep  cleavage  was  something  a  butcher  did.  Designer  Jeans 
were  scheming  girls  named  Jean  or  Jeanne,  and  having  a  meaningful  relationship  meant  getting  along  well 
with  your  cousin.  We  thought  fast  food  was  what  you  ate  during  Lent,  and  Outer  Space  was  the  balcony 
at  the  Warner  Theater.  We  were  before  house-husbands,  gay  rights,  computer  dating,  dual  careers  and 
commuter  marriages.  We  were  before  day  care  centers,  group  therapy  and  nursing  homes.  We  never 
heard  of  FM  radio,  computer  chips,  tape  decks,  electric  typewriters,  artificial  hearts,  word  processors, 
Muzak,  yogurt,  and  guys  wearing  earrings.  We'd  have  thought  ERA  and  JFK,  DDT  and  NRC,  ESP  and 
lUP  were  lovers'  initials  lettered  on  a  beer  jacket  or  in  a  slam  book. 

We  hit  the  scene  when  there  were  5  and  10  cent  stores  where  you  bought  things  for  five  and  ten 
cents.  McMinn's  and  Potters  sold  ice  cream  cones  for  a  nickel  or  a  dime.  For  a  nickel  you  could  make 
a  phone  call,  buy  a  coke  or  enough  stamps  to  mail  one  letter  and  two  postcards,  and  mail  was  delivered 
twice  a  day.  You  could  buy  a  new  Chevy  Coupe  for  $590,  but  who  could  afford  one?  And  a  pity,  too, 
because  gas  was  only  10  cents  a  gallon! 

In  our  day  cigarette  smoking  was  fashionable,  GRASS  was  mowed,  COKE  was  a  cold  drink  at 
Preftake's  or  Bunny's  and  POT  was  something  you  cooked  in.  Break-dancing  was  something  Charlie 
Henderson  played  for  in  the  gym  at  lunch  period.  Rock  music  was  a  Grandma's  Lullaby  and  AIDS  were 
helpers  in  the  cafeteria. 

"It  was  the  best  of  times;  it  was  the  worst  of  times,"  wrote  Charles  Dickens  in  "A  tale  of  Two 
Cities." 

We  were  certainly  not  before  the  difference  between  the  sexes  was  discovered,  but  we  were  surely 
before  the  sex  change.  We  made  do  with  what  we  had.  We  were  the  last  generation  that  was  so  dumb 
as  to  think  you  needed  a  husband  to  have  a  baby! 

No  wonder  we  are  so  confused  and  there  is  such  a  generation  gap  today. 

BUT we  survived!!!    What  better  reason  to  celebrate!!! 


DONATED  BY  ANN  LINDLEY 
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(To  The  Tune  Of  Red  River  Valley) 

Song  compiled  for  a  farewell  program  of  friends  at  Medicine  Lodge  early  40s 

From  this  desert  they  say  you  are  leaving  -  We  will  miss  you  a  lot  it  is  sure,  It's  because  you  can 
better  your  living  -  Your  are  changing  your  home  once  more. 

We  hope  you'll  remember,  dear  friends,  And  mail  us  a  letter  some  day-  Our  memories  of  you 
tonight  will  not  vanish  -  And  we  are  sorry  you  are  going  away. 

When  you  think  of  the  desert  you're  leaving    This  much  we  want  you  to  know  -  Our  deepest 
concern  is  still  with  you  -  Just  as  far  as  you  may  want  to  go. 

We  wish  you  success  and  great  pleasure  -  That  you  climb  up  the  ladder  of  fame,  That  you'll  always 
be  happy  forever  -  And  come  back  and  see  us  again. 
CHORUS: 

Now  come  visit  a  while  ere  you  leave  us  -  Do  not  hasten  to  bid  us  adieu  -  Just  remember  the  Clark  County 
Desert  -  And  the  friends  that  love  you  so  true. 


No  book  is  entirely  perfect 

For  errors  will  creep  in; 

Sometimes  wrong  information  is  sent 

By  someone's  nearest  kin. 

And  even  printers  make  mistakes 
For  which  they  tear  their  hair. 
Sometimes  two  people  disagree 
On  Who,  or  When,  or  Where. 

It  might  have  been  the  person 

Who  wrote  the  history; 

It  might  have  been  the  typist. 

Or  blame  can  fall  on  me. 

So,  if  you're  dead  before  you're  born. 

Or  married  when  you're  three, 

Or  I've  omitted  anyone 

Who  sent  themselves  to  me. 

Or  your  last  name  is  not  your  own. 

Your  picture  not  too  good, 

I  ask  you  -  PLEASE  forgive  me, 

I  did  the  best  I  could! 

AUTHOR  UNKNOWN 
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